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Me  Pbto  r's  book  contains  many  in- 
teresting particulars  respecting  Burke, 
not  given  by  his  other  biographers ;  it 
exhibits  much  just  sentiment  and 
good  feeling,  and  it  displays  suffi- 
cient cTidenoe  that  much  careful  in- 
ooiry  has  been  eroulo^^  in\its  pro- 
auction.  Of  the  dictiom  we  cannot 
apeak  yery  favourably :  it  is  generally 
perspicuous  and  spirited,  but  it  is  too 
often  inaccurate  and  faulty,  and  it 
sometimes  makes  attempts  at  eleva- 
tion and  effect  which  are  by  no  means 
succeisftd.  Notwithstanding  these  and 
other  drawbacks,  the  work  is  a  sen- 
sible and  a  valuable  one.  If  Mr  Prior 
have  not  accomplished  all  that  the 
fame  of  Burke  demanded,  some  excuse 
may  be  found  for  him  in  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  bis  undertaking.  He 
could  not  have  chosen  one  less  capable 
of  successful  execution. 

Perhaps  the  empire  stands  more 
deeply  indebted  to  Burke,  looking  at 
what  it  has  been  preserved  from,  at 
what  has  been  preserved  to  it,  and 
at  what  it  has  ontained,  than  to  any 
other  individual-— perhaps  no  other  in^ 
dividual  ever  equalled  nim  in  great 
And  extraordinary  achievemants,  ac- 
complished by  the  mere  force  of  intel- 
lect—but  nomartial  victories,  no  splen- 
did series  of  ministerial  laboturs,  scarce- 
ly any  of  the  things  which  generaUy 
give  shape  and  perpetuity  to  the  high- 
est kind  of  fame,  embody  his  tran- 


scendent powers  and  services  to  the 
gaze  of  the  world.  His  mighty  ge- 
nius soared  fkr  above  these,  for  tb^ 
means  of  benefiting  his  country,  and 
the  most  important  of  its  triumphs, 
ware  ^  vast,  complex,  and  exalted  in 
Hheur  i^ture,  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
OTdmary  modes  of  definition  and  v*. 
luation.  In  consequence,  much  of  the 
glory  which  belongs  to  him  has  been 
given  to  others.  The  nation  annual- 
ly heaps  new  honours  on  the  tomb  of 
Pitt,  while  that  of  Burke^-of  the  man 
who  smote,  divided,  and  paralysed  a 
mighty  revolutionary  Opposition- 
crushed  an  almost  irresistible  multi- 
tude of  revolutionary  teachers — stayed 
the  frenzy  of  the  community — con* 
verted  apostacv  and  terror  into  im- 
passioned fidelity  and  chivalrous  da- 
ring— in  a  word,  who  formed  the  are^ 
na  for  Pitt,  and  created  the  host  by 
which  he  conquered — is  forgotten. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  unne- 
eeisary  than  to  add  to  the  legitimate 
fame  of  Pitt  the  fame  belonging  to 
another ;  but,  nevertbelen,  thOse  who 
adopt  his  name,  and  revere  his  me- 
morv,  will  not  suffer  any  portion  that 
has  been  assigned  to  him  to  be  taken 
away.  In  addition  to  this,  those  who 
call  themselves  his  followers,  have 
lately  embraced  principles  and  policy 
whicn  clash  greatly  with  those  which 
Burke  recommended  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances.   Our  other  political  par- 
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ties  have  a  direct  interest  in  employ- 
ing every  effbrt  to  destroy  Burke  s  re- 
putation altogether.  If  lie  were  a 
statesman  and  a  patriot^  Fox  was  a 
driveller  and  a  demagogue — if  his 
principles  were  truth  and  wisdom^ 
the  Whigs  are  the  most  blind  and 
dishonoured  body  of  men  that  the 
wOk>ld  ever  contained.  The  Bentham- 
ites have  equal  cause  with  the  Whigs 

,  to  detest  him.  Though  his  ashes  slum- 
ber in  the  tomb^  his  voice  is  still  heard 
to  confoimd  them — ^his  spirit  stiU 
walks  the  earth  to  scatter  their  dog- 

.  mas  and  schemes  to  the  winds^  and  to 
hold  them  up  to  Uie  derision  of  man- 
kind. 

Of  course^  a  biographer,  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  fame  of  Burke,  should  be 
able  to  sketch,  distinctly  and  vividly, 
the  effects  which  his  speeches  and 
writings  produced,  both  to  his  own 
country  and  to  Europe— he  should  be 
able  to  draw  the  line  between  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  hero  and  tliose  of  Pitt 
—he  should  be  able  to  pourtray  the 
mighty  influence  and  prodigious  er- 
rors, follies^  and  guilt,  of  Fox  and  the 
Whigs — he  should  be  able  to  paint  the 
tremendous  and  appalling  array  of  ene- 
mies, difficulties,  and  sorrows,  which 
Burke  hod  toencounter  when  he  gained 
the  roost  glorious  of  his  victories,  and 
which  would  have  crushed  and  de- 
stroyed any  spirit  but  his  own — and 
he  should  be  able  to  cope  with,  not 
onlv  the  delusions,  but  the  prejudices 
And  the  wickedness  of  parties.  He 
should  possess  a  mind  equally  daunt- 
less and  impartial — detcnnined  to  be 
alike  just  and  unsparing,  and  to  deal 
as  liberally  in  condemnation  as  pane- 
gyric— aware  that,  as  it  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  one  whom  almost  all  con- 
spired to  wrong,  it  could  only  do  jus- 
tice to  him  by  treating  every  enemy 
with  due  severity. 

We  wish,  not  more  for  the  sake  of 
Burke  than  for  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try, that  his  memorjr  was  held  in  due 
estimation.  If  a  nation  expect  to  pos- 
sess great  men,  it  must  consecrate  tneir 
ashes  and  preserve  from  stain  their 
glory — ^if  it  expect  to  have  wise  rulers, 
it  must  leach  its  children  to  revere  its 
departed  sages.  We  think  the  writings 
of  this  great  and  wonderful  man  have 
laldv  lo^t  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  tueir  influence.  Although  they 
were  so  strkingly  applicable  to  some 
of  the  leading  topics  of  the  last  two 
sessions  of  Parliament,  we  could  And 


but  few  traces  of  them  in  the  discus- 
sions. Amidst  the  gigantic  events 
which  concluded  the  war,  and  the  sub- 
sequent revolutionary  convulsions  of 
Europe,  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry— we  name  it  to  his  eternal 
honour — seemed  to  take  Burke  for  his 
guide,  but  with  his  death  the  influ- 
ence of  Burke  appeared  to  terminate. 
We  regret  this  deeply.  Setting  aside 
other  matters,  we  are  convinced  that 
Burke's  theory  for  constructing  and 
governing  society — for  creating  and 
preserving  general  liberty  and  happi- 
ness—can never  be  shaken ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  convinced  that  every  de- 
parture from  it  is  a  departure  into 
error. 

Allowing  as  liberally  as  we  please 
for  the  infirmities  of  mankind,  there 
is  something  in  this  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary. The  compositions  of  Burke 
are  inimitable  in  literary  beauty,  and 
this,  if  they  had  posseted  no  other 
recommendation,  ought  to  have  ob- 
tained for  them  constant  perusal  and 
powerful  influence.  But,  m  addition, 
they  treat  of  the  highest  interests  of 
individuals  and  nations ;  they  give  the 
most  profound  and  magnificent  views 
of  those  things  on  which  the  tongue 
of  the  Engluhman  dwells  for  ever ; 
the  splendours  of  the  diction  only  serve 
to  pourtray  the  most  astonishing  tri- 
umphs of  genius,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  philosophy.  Moreover,  that  por- 
tion of  them  which,  when  they  were 
written,  appeared  to  be  but  opinion 
and  speculation,  has  been  proved  by 
time  to  have  been  sublime  truth  and 
unerring  prophesy.  Burke  died  the 
greatest  ot  sages — a  man  gifted  with 
even  superhuman  wisdom — and  the 
grave  has  made  him  a  wonderful  pro- 

Ehet.  One  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
arities  of  his  late  works  is — they  form 
a  chain  of  predictions,  respecting  some 
of  the  most  momentous,  novel,  and 
complicated  of  human  events,  which 
have  been  accomplished  to  the  latter. 
FinaUy,  the  history  of  Europe  for  the 
last  seven  years  has  been  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  compel  the  nation  to  study  the 
topics  on  which  he  wrote,  and  to  drive 
it  to  the  stores  of  instruction  which 
he  provided. 

When  those  who  boast  so  eternally 
of  the  increased  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom of  the  world,  shall  explain  to  our 
satisfaction  why  the  writings  of  Burke, 
which  Ueat  of  the  form  and  regula- 
tions of  society,  are  not  in  every  man's 
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luuid«— why  they  are  not  quoted  and 
acted  upon  by  our  statesmen — why 
they  are  not  incorporated  with  public 
opinion — why  the  nation  does  not 
make  them  its  test  in  judging  of  revo- 
lutionists, revolutionary  creeds,  and 
revolutions— and  why  Fox  is  still  wor- 
shipped, while  the  ashes  of  Burke 
slumber  almost  without  notice,  we  will 
then  cease  to  treat  their  boasts  with 
derision. 

Edmund  Burke  was  bom  at  Dublin, 
January  1st,  O.  S.  1730.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  attorney.  After  being 
some  time  at  the  Dubhn  University, 
he  removed  to  London  in  1750,  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  bar. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  any 
very  striking  indications  of  superior 
talent  during  the  period  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  was,  after  all,  a  poet,  and 
the  following  extracts  from  a  transla- 
tion of  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
Georgic  of  Virgil,  made  when  he  was 
only  sixteen,  will  be  regarded  as  a  cu- 
riosity :— 
••  Oh !  happy  swains !  did  they  know  how 

to  prize 
The  many  blessings  rural  life  supplies,* 
Where  in  safe  huts  from  clatterinir  arms 

The  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  din  of  war. 
Indulgent  earth,  to   pay  his  labouring 


Fours  in  his  arms  the  blessings  of  the 

land; 
Calm  throogh  the  valleys  flows  along  his 

life. 
He  knows  no  danger,  as  he  knows  no 

strife. 
What!  though  no  marble  portals,  rooms 

ofstote. 
Vomit  the  cringing  tonrent  from  his  gate. 
Though  no  proud  purple  hang  bis  stately 

halls. 
Nor  lives  the  bceathing  brass  along  his 

walls; 
Though  the  sheep  ctothe  him  without 

coioun*  aid. 
Nor  seeks  hie  foreign  luxury  from  trade  j 
Yet  peace  and  honesty  adorn  his  days 
With  rural  riches  and  a  life  of  ease.*' 


«*  Celestial  Nine !  my  only  jpy  and  care. 
Whose  knre  inflames  me,  and  whose  rites 

I  bear, 
Lead  me,  oh  lead  me !  from  the  vulgar 

throng, 
Ck»the  nature's  myst'riet  in  thy  rapturous 

song. 


What  various  forms  in  Heaven's  broad 

belt  appear. 
Whose  limits  bound  the  circle  of  the 

year, 
Or,  spread  around,  in  glittering  order  lie. 
Or  roll  in  mjrstic  numbers  through  tlie 

sky! 
What  dims  the  midnight  lustre  of  the 

moon-? 
What  cause  obstructs  the  sun's  bright 

rays  at  noon  ? 
Why  haste  his  fiery  steeds  so  long  to  lave 
Their  splendid  chariot  in  the  wintry  wave? 
Or  why  bring  on  the  lazy  moon  so  slow  ? 
What  lore  detains  them  in  the  reahns 

below?" 

From  reasons  which  do  not  appear, 
Burke  forsook  the  study  6f  the  law, 
and  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  He 
became  an  author  by  profession,  at 
least  he  followed  no  otner  profession 
for  several  years,  and  there  is  no  evi-  ~ 
dence  diat  be  sought  any  other,  if  we 
except  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Logic  in  the  Univeraity 
of  Glasgow.  Mr  Dugald  Stewart 
doubts  whether  this  attempt  waa  ever 
made. 

Mr  Prior  controverts  the  common 
opinion,  that  his  pen,  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  fumiahcd  him  with  his  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  and  asserts, 
though  he  does  not  say  on  what  au- 
thority, that  his  father  aUowed  him 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  After 
labouring  assiduously  in  his  literary 
vocation  for  several  years,  he,  in  1761, 
accompanied  Mr  Hsmilton,  better 
known  by  the  name  Single-speech 
Hamilton,  who  was  made  the  Irish 
secretary,  to  Ireland,  partly  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  friend,  and  partly  in  that  of 
private  secretary.  His  connexion  with' 
this  gentleman  was  not  of  Ions;  con- 
tinuance. In  1765  he  was  made  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, and  obtained  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  speedily  became  a  brilliant 
orator,  rose  to  the  office  of  Whig  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  after 
a  lone;  and  laborious  public  life,  spent 
chieny  in  opposition,  in  which  heproved 
himsdf  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  age,  he  died  in  1797. 

Wc  must  now,  in  juatioe  to  Mr 
Prior,  give  some  extracts  from  his  book. 
Speaking  of  Burke's  conduct  in  the 
years  which  followed  his  arrival  io 
London,  he  states, 

'*  His  more  sedentary  pursuits  were 
followed  with  a  degree  of  assiduity,  which 
vivacious  men  commonly  term  jMdingi 
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but  whidi  more  9ober  judgnents  know  to 
be  a  good  substitute  for  all  other  talents* 
aud  in /act  the  only  surety  for  their  excel- 
lence. His  application  was  unwearied. 
Unlike  roost  persons  of  vivid  fancy,  he 
had  good  sense  enough  to  recollect,  that 
the  most  brilliant  imaginations  ought  not 
only  to  have  wings  to  fly,  but  also  legs  to 
stand  upon  ;  in  other  words,  that  genius, 
unpropped  by  knowledge,  may  serve  to 
arouse,  but  will  rarely  be  useful  in  the 
roore  iroportant  concerns  of  mankind." 

"  His  excesses  were  not  in  dissipation, 
but  in  study.  He  gave  way  to  no  licen- 
tious inclinations.  It  is  asserted  that  he 
did  not  then  know  a  single  game  at  cards ; 
and  that  wine  was  no  further  a  fiivourite 
than  as  it  contributed  to  social  inter- 
course, of  which  he  was  at  every  period 
of  his  life,  particularly  with  literary  and 
scientific  men,  extremely  fond,  so  far  as 
the  pleasures  of  conviviality  could  be  en- 
joyed without  its  excesses.** 
'  Burke  became  a  first-rate  in  Parlia- 
ment almost  immediately  on  bis  en« 
tering  it.  Mr  Prior  gives  the  foUow- 
ing  account  of  his  deSut, 

**  The  session  opened  for  business  on 
the  14th  January,  1766,  when  Mr  Burke 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  concerning 
America.  Jlie  details  are  not  otherwise 
known  than  from  a  fiew  notes  taken  by 
Lord  Charlemont.  Mr  Pitt,  who  profess- 
ed to  have  /no  specific  objection  to  the 
ministry,  though  he  would  not  give  them 
his  confidence,  immediately  followed  Mr 
Burke  in  the  debate,  and  complimented 
him  by  observing,  *  that  the  young  mem- 
ber had  proved  a  very  able  advocate ;  he 
had  himself  intended  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  details,  but  he  had  been  antici- 
pated with  so  much  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence, there  was  little  left  for  hiro  to 
say ;  he  congratulated  him  on  his  success, 
and  his  friends  on  the  value  of  the  acqui- 
sition they  bad  made.* — After  this  he 
spoke  frequently,  and  at  length,  and  again 
received  soroe  unusual  compliments,  the 
highest  estimates  being  formed  of  his 
powers  as  a  speaker.** 

In  the  following  session.  Lord 
Charlemont  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Flood— 

**  1  some  time  ago  sent  to  Leland  an 
account  of  our  friend  Burke*s  unparallel- 
ed success,  which  I  suppose  he  coromu- 
nieated  to  you.  His  character  daily  rises, 
tad  Barr6  is  totally  eclipsed  by  him ;  his 
praise  is  universal ;  and  even  the  Opposi- 


tion»  who  own  his  superior  talents,  can 
find  nothing  to  say  against  him»  but  that 
he  is  an  in\pudent  fellow.*' 

Of  the  eloquence  disiilayed  by  Burke 
on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  Mr 
Prior  thus  speaks : — 

*«  But  above  them  all.  (Fox,  Slieridan, 
&C. )  beyond  dispute  stood  Mr  Burke.— 
The  greatest  amazement,  even  to  those 
who  knew  hiro  best,  was  excited  by  the 
opening  speech  or  speeches  of  the  im- 
peachment, which  a  modem  writer,  ad- 
verse to  the  impeachment  itself,  thus 
characterizes  in  the  general  terms  em- 
ployed at  the  time:— *  Never  were  the 
powers  of  that  wonderful  man  displayed 
to  such  advantage  as  on  this  occasion ; 
and  he  astonished  even  those  who  were 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  him  by 
the  vast  extent  of  his  reading,  the  variety 
of  his  resources,  the  minuteness  of  his  in- 
formation, and  the  lucid  order  in  which 
he  arranged  the  whole  for  the  support  of 
his  object,  and  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.*  " 

**  Nothing,  certainly,  in  the  way  of  &ct, 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  even  in  theatrical 
representation,  ever  exceeded  the  effects 
produced  among  the  auditory,  by  the  de- 
tail of  the  cruelties  of  Debi  Sing,  which 
he  gave  on  the  third  day,  from  the  re- 
ports of  Mr  Peterson,  who  had  been  sent 
as  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  dr- 
curostanees.  The  whole  statement  is  ap- 
palling and  heart-sickening  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  a  convulsive  sensation  of  horror, 
affright,  and  smothered  execration,  per- 
vaded all  the  male  part  of  his  hearers, 
and  audible  sobbmgs  and  screams,  at- 
tended  with  tears  end  fiaintings,  the  fe- 
male. His  own  feelings  were  scarcely 
less  overpowering ;  he  dropped  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  and  for  some  minutes 
was  unable  to  proceed.— Alluding  to  the 
close  of  this  day,  the  writer  of  Uie  his- 
tory of  the  Trial  says— <  In  this  part  of 
his  speech,  Mr  Burke*s  descriptions  were 
roore  vivid,  more  harrowing,  and  more 
horrific,  than  human  utterance,  on  either 
fiM:t  or  fancy,  perhaps,  ever  formed  be- 
fore. The  agitation  of  most  people  was 
very  apparent.  Mrs  Sheridan  was  so 
overpowered  that  she  feinted ;  several 
others  were  as  powerfiiUy  affected.*  '* 

'*  *  His  powers,*  sajrs  a  political  adver- 
sary,* '  were  never  more  conspicuous  than 
on  that  memorable  day,  on  which  he  ex- 
posed  the  enormities  of  a  subalteni  agent 
of  oriental  despotbm— the  tortures  in- 
flicted by  his  orders— the  flagrant  injus- 
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tice  connttted  by  hb  authority— the  poU 
lotioa  that  eniocd  in  consequence  of  hit 
■uictioD— when  he  painted  agonising  ni^ 
tarevihfmtiog  in  horrid  suspense,  between 
life  and  destruction— when  be  described, 
in  the  etimax  of  crimes,  '  death  introdu- 
ced into  the  very  sources  of  life,*  the  bo- 
soms of  his  auditors  became  convulsed 
with  paision,  and  those  of  more  delicate 
organs,  or  weaker  frame,  actually  swoon- 
ed away.'** 

«  The  testimony  of  the  accused  party 
himself  is  perhaps  the  strongest  ever 
borne  to  the  powers  of  any  orator  of  any 
coontry.  '  For  half  an  hour,*  said  Mr 
Hastings,  '  I  looked  up  at  the  orator  in 
a  reverie  of  wonder ;  and  during  that 
space,  1  actually  felt  myself  the  most 
culpable  man  on  earth ;'  adding^  how- 
ever—* But  I  recurred  to  my  own  bosom, 
and  there  found  a  consciousness  that  ooo- 
aoled  me  onder  all  I  heard  and  all  I  su^ 
fcwd.*" 

We  gWe  the  foUowing  extract  re- 

rting  the  &roou8  **  Reflections  on 
Revolotioo  in  France  :"— 
'*  the  whole  was  polished  with  extra- 
ordinaiy  care,  more  than  a  dosen  of  proofs 
being  worked  off  and  destroyed  before 
he  eoold  please  himself;  it  was  set  off 
with  every  attraction  of  the  highest  style 
of  ekMiaenee  of  which  the  English  lan- 
guage is  susceptible ;  it  was  impressed 
on  the  judgment  by  acute  reasoning,  by 
great  penetratioo  into  the  motives  of  hu- 
man  action,  by  maxims  of  the  most  sound 
and  pnetioal  wisdom :  nothing,  indeed, 
which  his  genius,  his  knowledge,  or  bis 
observmtioo  could  supply,  ik'ss  omitted  to 
give  popularity  to  the  Reflections  on  the 
Revolatk>n  in  Fkmnce." 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  November  1790, 
this  celebrated  work  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  a  French  translation,  by  his 
friend  Bi.  Dopont,  quickly  spread  its  re- 
potation  over  all  Europe.  The  publica- 
tion proved  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  the  year,  perhaps  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
previoasprodQ^ion  ever  excited  so  much 
attentioiiy  to  roncb  discussion,  so  much 
praise^  to  much  animadversion,  and  ulti- 
mately, among  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons, such  general  conviction ;  having 
fully  succeeded  in  turning  the  stream  of 
public  opinion  to  the  direction  he  wish- 
ed, from  the  channel  in  which  it  had  hi- 
tbciCo  flowed.  The  circulation  of  the 
book  corresponded  with  its  fisme ;  about 
dO^OOO  copies  were  sold  when  there  was 
not  a  third  of  the  demand  for  books  of 
any  kind  thist  there  is  at  present— a 
greater  sale,  it  is  said,  than  that  of  any 
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preceding  work  whatever  of  the  aamt 
price." 

The  particulars  of  Burke's  rapture 
with  Fox  are  too  well  known  for  us  to 
transcribe  them.  Mr  Prior  thus  vin- 
dicates Burke's  fame  fhnn  the  asper* 
sions  which  the  Whigs  have  cast  upon 
it,  touching  the  matter : — 

**  Opposition  soon  saw  in  it  the  loss 
of  much  of  that  consequence  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  as  a  body  in  the  state, 
and  were  thunderstruck  at  the  conse- 
quences ;  uttering  the  harshest  animad- 
versions upon  Mr  Burke,  not  only  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  house,  but  on  all  occa- 
sions afterwards  during  his  life,  and  even 
since  his  death,  as  well  as  by  writers  of 
the  same  political  partialities,  not  one  of 
whom  but  misrepresents  the  drcumstan- 
ces  of  the  quarrel,  or  attributes  it,  on  the 
part  of  that  gentleman,  to  a  preconcert- 
ed scheme,  or  spleen  at  not  being  per- 
mitted to  dictate  the  conduct  of  the  body 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

<*  These  asserttons  are  now  known  to 
be  wholly  fiUse.  If  design  <can  be  attri- 
buted to  either  party,  it  would  seem  to 
have  rested  rather  with  Mr  Fox  and  his 
friends  than  with  Mr  Burke,  for  though 
they  probably  did  not  desire  an  open  rup- 
ture with  him,  they  went  the  straight 
way  to  work  to  effect  it ;  for  there  is  not 
a  stronger  instance  than  this  in  Parifau 
mentary  history,  of  what  may  be  termed 
a  dead  tet  being  made  upon  a  member  to 
prevent  his  delivering  his  sentiments  on 
an  extraordinary  and  questionable 'event, 
and  this  upon  the  trifling  pretext  of  being 
out  of  order.  Admitting  him  to  have 
been  out  of  order,  which  he  was  not,  as 
the  Irouse  decided,  was  it  the  business  of 
his  friendi  to  attack  him  on  that  bead  ? 
—of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  associated,  whose  career  he  had  so 
long  directed,  whose  battles  he  had 
fought,  whose  credit  he  had  been  the  first 
to  raise  in  public  esteem — to  assail  him 
with  vehement  disapprobation,  perseve* 
ring  interruptions,  and  votes  of  censure  ?*' 

**  There  are  a  variety  of  other  reasons 
which  tell  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr 
Burke.  Far  fh>m  broaching  it  as  a  pro- 
vocative to  quarrel,  he  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, studiously  avoided  it  in  this  and  the 
preceding  sessions,  until  introduced  by 
the  very  persons  vrho  now  professed  to 
wish  to  avoid  the  subject.  It  was  ob- 
viously his  interest  not  to  disagree  with 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
connected ;  and  more  especially  at  tliis 
moment,  when  it  was  believed,  in  conse- 
quence of  words  which  fell  from  the 
King  in  the  dispute  with  Russia,  that 
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they  were  coming  into  power.  He  had 
already  explicitly  declared  his  intention 
to  separate  from  the  dearest  friends,  who 
should  give  countenance  to  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  then  afloat,  and  the 
breach  with  Mr  Sheridan  proved  that  this 
was  no  idle  threat.  He  doubtless  felt 
displeased  tliat  his  general  principles 
should  be>  if  not  misrepresented,  at  least 
so  far  misapplied,  as  to  become  the  means 
of  charging  him  with  dereliction  of  prin. 
ciple.  He  might  be  angry  that  this 
should  be  done  by  one  who  had  so  long 
been  his  friend,  and  who  made  it  his 
chief  boast,  even  at  the  moment,  that  he 
was  his  disciple.  He  could  not  be  well 
pleased  that  this  disciple  should  condemn 
his  book  without  ceremony,  as  an  attack 
on  all  free  governments.'* 

*♦  The, dispute  was  not  about  a  private 
or  trivial,  but  a  great  constitutional  mat* 
ter,  which  superseded  all  minor  consi* 
derations,— not  a  hackneyed  or  specula- 
tive topic  on  which  they  might  amicably 
differ,  and  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  otliers  on  which  they  agreed,  but  one 
io  its  consequences  involving  the  very 
existence  of  the  state.  It  was  a  question 
wholly  new ;  it  was  one  which  agitated 
almost  every  man  in  the  kingdom  ;  it 
was  constantly  and  progressively  before 
the  eyes  of  Parliament ;  it  met  the  lead- 
ers at  every  turn  in  debate,  and  in  some 
form  or  other  mingled  in  every  discus- 
sion of  fact  or  principle.  It  was  in  itself 
full  of  difficulties,  of  jagged  points  and 
sharp  angles,  against  which  neither  of 
them  could  rub  without  feeling  some  de- 
gree of  irritation;  and  it  was  one  on 
which,  from  the  first,  each  seemed  to 
.  have  staked  his  whole  reputation  for  po- 
litical wisdom  against  the  other." 

'<  From  the  moment,  indeed,  that  Mr 
Fox  pronounced  sudi  decided  panegyrics 
upon  the  French  Constitution,  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  I5th  April,  when  Mr 
Burke,  as  related,  was  prevented  from  re- 
plying by  the  clamour  of  his  own  party, 
a  rupture  between  them  appeared  at  hand. 
The  very  next  morning,  a  general  alarm 
at  the  consequences  spread  through  the 
party.  Several  conciliatory  explanations 
were  offered  to  Mr  Burke,  and  some  apo- 
logies ;  many  even  who  agreed  with  Mr 
Fox*s  opinions,  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn him  for  imprudence  in  expressing 
them,  though  in  fact  he  had  been  urged 
to  do  it ;  and  for  having  already  done  so, 
two  or  three  of  the  number  had  been 
tempted  to  say  he  was  deficient  in  firm- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  Mr 
Burke*8  personal  friends,  and  the  con- 
nexions of  tlie  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
thought  nearly  as  he  did  of  the  proceed- 


ings in  France,  wished  him  nevertheless 
to  pass  over  the  opinions  and  the  challen- 
ges of  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Sheridan  in  silence. 
This,  he  urged,  was  impossible.    He  had 
been  personally  alluded  to ;  and  though 
treated  without  the  least  consideration  or 
respect,  this  he  would  willingly  forget ; 
but  without  giving  any  cause  for  such  a 
proceeding,  he  had  been  thrice  within  a 
week  pointedly  dared  to  the  discussion ; 
and  standing  as  he  did,  pledged  to  the 
house  and  to  the  country  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  no  other  member  was,  it  would 
look  like  political  cowardice  to  shrink 
from  the  contest.    He  thought  Mr  Fox's 
opinions  of  great  weight  in  the  country, 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  circulate 
through  it  uncontradicted.     He  was  fur- 
ther impelled  by  an  imperious  sense  of 
public  duty,  which  he  considered  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations.  These 
reasons  were  deemed  scarcely  suflliclent ; 
he  further  heard  that  the  adherents  of  Mr 
Fox  had  determined  to  interrupt  him  on 
the  point  of  order ;  and  that  gentleman 
himself,  in  company  with  a  friend,  waited 
upon  him  to  ask  that  the  discussion  might 
be  postponed  till  another  opportunity, 
which,  Mr  Burke  pointed  out,  was  not 
likely  to  occur  again  during  the  Session. 
To  convince  Mr  Fox,  however,  that  no- 
thing personal  or  offensive  was  intended, 
he  stated  explicitly  what  he  meant  to  say, 
all  the  heads  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
limitations  he  designed  to  impose  on  him- 
self; an  instance  of  candour  which  Mr 
Fox  returned  by  relating  the  favourable 
expressions  of  himself  just  alluded  to,  re- 
cently uttered  by  the  king.     The  inter- 
view, therefore,  though  not  quite  satis- 
factory, excited  no  hostile  feelings;  on 
the  contrary,  they  walked  to  the  house 
togetlier,  but  found  that  Mr  Sheridan  had 
moved  to  postpone  the  re-commitment 
of  the  bill  until  after  the  Easter  holidays, 
when,  as  already  stated,  the  discussion 
came  on  on  the  6th  of  May.    Something 
like  premeditated  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  minority  towards  Mr  Burke  appeared 
in  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  during  the 
interval  by  the  newspapers  in  their  inte- 
rest." 

We  give  Mr  Prior's   account  of 
Burke's  last  moments. 

^  To  his  own  increasing  weakness, 
submitted  with  the  same  placid  and  Chris 
tian-like  resignation,  undisturbed  byi 
murmur ;  hoping,  as  he  said,  to  obtain 
the  Divine  mercy  tlirough  the  interces- 
sion of  a  blessed  Redeemer,  which,  in  his 
own  words, '  he  had  long  sought  with  tm- 
feigned  humiliation,  and  to  which  he  look- 
ed with  a  trembling  hope.*  " 

*<  A  presentiment  almost  of  the  moment 
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of  the  final  munmont  from  the  world  seem- 
ed  to  have  prevmUed  with  him  ;  for  several 
of  the  previoas  hours  were  employed  in 
sending  messages  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance to  absent  friends,  in  expressing  his 
Ibigiveness  of  all  who  had  in  any  manner 
injured  or  offended  him,  and  in  request* 
Ing  the  same  from  all  whom  his  general 
or  particular  infirmities  had  offended.  He 
recapitulated  his  motives  of  action  in 
great  public  emergencies — his  then 
tbougfata  on  the  alarming  state  of  the 
country—*  the  ruling  passion  even  in 
death,*—- gavesome  private  direction  scon* 
nected  with  his  approaching  decease,  and 
afterwards  listened  attentively  to  the  per- 
usal, by  his  ow^esire,  of  some  serious 
papers  of  Addison  on  religious  subjects, 
and  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  These 
duties  finished,  his  attendants,  with  Mr 
^agle  of  the  War-office,  a  relation,  were 
conveying  him  to  his  bed,  when,  indis- 
tinctly  articulating  a  blessing  on  those 
around  him,  he  sunk  down,  and  after  a 
momentary  struggle  expired,  July  8th, 
1797,  io  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
«  His  endt*  said  Dr  Lawrence,  with  great 
tmtb,  'was  suited  to  the  simple  greatness 
of  mind  which  he  displayed  through  life, 
emy  way  unaffected,  without  levity, 
without  ostentation,  full  of  natural  grace 
and  dignity.  He  appeared  neither  to  wish, 
nor  to  dread,  but  patiently  and  phu:idly 
to  await,  the  appointed  hour  of  hia  disso- 
lotioD.' " 

"  In  person  be  was  five  feet  ten  inches 
hifjtkf  erect,  well-formed,  never  very  ro- 
bust ;  when  young,  expert  in  the  sports 
of  Jus  country  and  time ;  until  his  Ust  ill. 
nets,  active  in  habits  suited  to  his  years, 
and  always,  it  scarcely  need  be  a^ded,  ac- 
tive  in  mind,  having  nothing  of  what  he 
called  *  that  master  vice  sloth,*  in  bis 
composition.     His  countenance  in  early 
life  possessed  considerable  sweetness,  and 
by  his  female  friends  was  esteemed  hand- 
some.— 'Like  Mr  Fox,  he  was  somewhat 
negligent  in  common  dress,  being  latterly 
distinguished  by  a  tight  brown  coat,  which 
seemed  to  impede  freedom  of  motion, 
ud  a  little  U^wig  with  curls,  which,  in 
addition  to  his  spectacles,  made  him  be 
recognised  by  those  who  had  never  pre- 
viously seen  him,  the  moment  he  rose  to 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons. — His 
address  in  private  life  possessed  some- 
tting  of  a  chivalrous  air — noble,  yet  un- 
affected and  unreserved,  impressing  upon 
strangers  of  every  rank,  imperceptibly  and 
without  effort,  the  conviction  of  his  being 
a  remarkable  man.— His  manner  in  mix- 
ed  society  was  unobtrusive,  surrendering 
•t  once  hia  desire  to  talk  to  any  one  who 
bad,  or  who  thought  he  had,  the  least 
claim  to  be  heard :  *  Where  a  loud-tongiied 


talker  was  In  company,*  writes  Cumber- 
land, <  £dmund  Burke  declined  all  dauns 
upon  attention.*  —  His  conversational 
powers  partook  of  the  same  fulness  of 
mind  which  distinguished  his  eloquence; 
they  never  ran  dry;  the  supply  for  the 
subject  always  exceeded  the  demand.** 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  extract  Mr  Prior's  de- 
tails and  anecdotes  respecting  Burke's 
private  character.  They  prove  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  greatest,  of  men.  The  generous 
and  ready  assistance  which  he  ever 
rendered  to  destitute  genius  whenever 
it  appealed  to  him,  ought  to  endear 
his  name  to  every  friend  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  His  munificent  patron- 
age of  Barry  is  well  known,  and  se- 
veral of  his  admirable  letters  to  the 
artist  enrich  Mr  Prior's  work. 

Two  reasons  prevent  us  from  quot- 
ing more  largely  from  the  volume. 
One  is,  the  belief  that  our  readers  are 
already  familiar  with  the  leading  in- 
cidents of  Burke's  life,  and  the  other 
is,  a  wish  to  employ  the  remainder  of 
our  paper  in  enforcing  some  of  the 
many  lessons  which  his  history  oflPers 
to  our  Dublic  men,  our  political  par- 
ties, ana  the  country. 

The  circumstances  which  led  this 
wonderful  man  into  public  life,  are 
not  a  little  remarkable.    He  had  no 
romance  in  bis  composition — he  was  a 
man  of  great  caution,  and  vast  fore- 
sight— ^be  excelled  all  other  men  in 
comprehensive  examination  and  unerr- 
ing judgment— he  had  his  full  share 
of  honourable  ambition — he  discover- 
ed immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, that  "  genius,  the  ^  rath  prim- 
rose, which  forsaken  dies,'  was  not  pa- 
tronized by  any  of  the  nobility,  and 
that  writers  of  the  first  talents  were 
left  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  the 
public ;" — and  yet  he  abandoned  the 
study  of  the  law  to  become  an  author  by 
profession.  He  forsook  the  path  which 
seldom  fails  to  lead  moderate  talents 
and  industry  to  affluence  and  dignities, 
to  follow  that  which  rarely  takes  those 
who  tread  it  to  anything  but  poverty 
and  obscurity,  until  they  arc  alike  in- 
sensible to  dishonour  and  fame. 

This  was  singular,  and  it  was  still 
more  singular,  that  after  becoming  a 
writer  by  profession,  Burke  should  be 
ahle,  without  fortune,  friends,  and  in- 
terest, as  he  was,  to  struggle  into  ac- 
tive and  exalted  political  existence. 
If  a  man  wish  for  a  calling  that  will 
conduct  him  to  honours  and  cmolu- 
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mem— if  be  wish  for  a  leat  In  Parlia- 
ment, a  post  in  the  service  of  his  ooun- 
try,  and  the  legitimate  rewards  of 

Eublic  services— -let  him  tug  in  onr 
iw  courts  at  the  intricacies  and  chi- 
canery of  Nisi  Prius — let  him  become 
a  cotton-spinner  —  let  him  open  a 
shawl  shop  in  Fleet  Street — ^let  him 
do  anything  rather  than  become  a 
public  writer.  An  author  may  rea^ 
lize  a  fair  fortune  by  poetry  and  no- 
▼eb ;  but  if  he  pass  n-om  these  to  sub- 
jects which  are  of  fkr  greater  impor« 
tance  to  the  interests  (^  the  comnm- 
nitr,  he  must  resign  all  hope  of  fortune 
ana  preferment  To  him  the  gate  of 
emolument  and  dignity  is  closed,  while 
it  constantly  stands  open  to  the  mem- 
bers of  almost  every  other  profession. 
Burke,  however,  was  raised  above 
all  obstacles ;  his  mighty  powers  were 
brought  into  their  proper  sphere  of 
action  almost  by  miracle.  'Ae  mock 
philosophers  ot  the  day  ascribe  such 
things  to  chance  and  accident,  but 
true  philosophy  sees  an  agency  guide 
the  fortunes  of  men  and  nations,  which 
commands  it  to  reason  differently. 

Burke  was  fashioned  by  nature  for 
«  statesman  of  the  first  class.  Com- 
mon men  foUow  politics  as  a  profes- 
aion,  he  followed  them  from  the  irre- 
sistible impulses  of  political  genius. 
Ambition,  emolument,  dignities,  fame 
itself,  had  with  him  but  secondary  in- 
^uenoe ;  he  was  led  by  a  mind  which 
was  only  in  its  natural  element  when 
amidst  the  profound,  the  stupendous, 
and  the  magnificent,  which  could  only 
find  enjoyment  in  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  universe,  the  history 
of  human  nature,  and  the  vast  crea- 
tion of  principle  and  experiment — and 
which  was  only  labouring  in  its  des- 
tined occupation  when  solving  what 
was  incomprehensible,  and  performing 
what  was  impossible,  to  ordinary  po- 
liticians— when  reffulating  kingdoms, 
and  guiding  mankind.  In  politics,  as 
in  the  arts,  common  minds  may  rise 
to  respectable  mediocrity,  but  none 
save  men  like  Burke  may  reach  truth, 
nature,  originality,  grandeur,  and  su- 
blimity. That  which  formed  the  li- 
mit of  the  labours  of  others,  was  but 
ihe  commencement  of  his— his  eye  was 
the  most  powerful  in  the  regions  to 
which  the  eyes  of  others  could  not 
ascend — his  gigantic  powers  never 
fully  unfolded  themselves,  until  they 
were  left  without  path,  copy,  and  ally. 
While  he  was  supported  by  a  party, 


and  had  merely  the  common  fiedings 
and  occorrenoea  of  the  world  to  deal 
with,  he  was  only  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men ;  bnt  when  he  was  deserted—* 
when  Europe  was  a  scene  of  paasiflfn, 
convulsion,  and  diaos — ^when  prece- 
dent fiiiled  him — ^when  everything 
around  him  in  feeling  and  deed  was 
novelty— -when  every  tongue  was  c^ 
ther  suent  or  espousing  the  cause  of 
error  and  ruin — he  tnen  became  a 
guardian  angel :  the  man  shook  off  the 
infirmities  and  disabilities  of  humati 
nature,  and  seemed  to  grasp  the  wis- 
dom, the  omniscience,  and  the  power 
of  Heaven. 

A  mind  so  perfectly  constituted  as 
his,  rarely  indeed  illuminates  this 
wretched  world.  He  was  a  man  of 
surpassing  genius,  without  the  eccen- 
tricities and  frailties  of  genius.  The 
prodigious  power  of  his  imagination 
onlv  rendered  his  judgment  more  com- 
prenensive  and  unerring.  His  pas- 
sions only  strengthened  his  virtue  and 
wisdom.  His  mighty  ioteUect  scorn- 
ed slumber,  enemy,  and  boundary, 
and  yet  it  scarcely  ever  wandered  from 
the  pure,  the  true,  the  expedient,  and 
the  beneficial — ^it  excelled  alike  ia 
the  most  dissimilar  employnients-4t 
would  make  no  diyision  in  the  science 
of  government,  and  it  possessed  itself 
witn  equal  ease  of  the  bewildering  caU 
culations  of  finance,  the  perfrnxing 
details  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
the  widely-spread  mysteries  of  general 
policy,  and  the  abstruse,  complicated, 
and  numberless  principles  and  feelings, 
which  form  the  foundations  of  society, 
and  the  primary  rulers  of  mankind. 

In  these  glorious  days  of  gorgeous 
names  and  wonderful  systems,  it  is 
the  fashion  to  mark  the  distinctions 
between  truth  and  error,  wisdom  and 
folly,  by  the  terms,  practical  and  theo- 
retic. The  man  who  propagates  false 
opinions,  and  labours  to  introduce  per- 
nicious chcoiges,  is  called,  liot  a  tool;, 
or  a  knave,  but  a. theorist.  Burke  is 
called  a  practical  statesman,  while 
those  whom  he  opposed  are  named 
theoretic  ones.  This  is,  we  think,  alike 
erroneous  and  mischievous*  Burke 
was  as  much  a  theorist,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  as  Fox,  or  the 
French  revolutionists.  They  differed 
in  this— his  theory  was,  in  the  high-* 
est  degree,  true,  scientific,  philoso- 
phic, magnificent,  and  practicaole,  and 
theirs  was  directly  the  contrary.  Men, 
and  bodies  of  men,  were  the  ob- 
13 
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JedSy  And  ha,  likea  true  phUotopher, 
tfaoroQghly  ezAmined  their  nature  and 
properties,  their  reUtions  and  condi- 
tion, and  the  experimenta  which  had 
heen  made  upon  them,  fbr  materlak 
for  his  fjttem.  He  laid  nothing  down 
for  a  pnndple,  without  fint  proving 
it  to  be  trutii ;  he  made  no  calculation 
which  he  could  not  shew  to  be  coiw 
reet  bj  demonstration ;  he  analized 
and  tested  everything  before  he  used 
iL  Their  conduct  waa  just  the  reverse. 
They  assumed  men,  and  bodies  of  men, 
to  M  just  the  contrary  of  what  they 
notorioual^  were ;  diat  which  history 
•Bd  expenence  had  proved  to  be  false, 
th^  made  the  corner-stone  of  their 
structure  ;  and  as  to  examination  and 
cslculation,  these  were  the  things 
which  they  avoided  above  all  others. 
A  theory  is,  of  course,  practicable  in 
proportion  to  its  truth,  and  vice  versa; 
and  therefore,  while  he  formed  a  theory 
of  Uberty  aHke  perfect,  splendid,  and 
practicable,  they  formed  one  which 
was  but  a  mass  of  falsehoods,  a  thing 
equaUy  filthy  and  frightful,  and  which 
produced  a  greater  portion  of  slavery 
than  anythins  else  could  have  brought 
upon  tfaie  civmzed  world.  They  were 
the  people  who  could  only  vooferate 
the  name  of  liberty,  and  destroy  the 
substance ;  he  was  the  man  who  could 
create  it,  and  make  it  eternal. 

No  man,  we  think,  was  ever  so  well 
qualified,  in  all  the  higher  points  of 
Qualification,  to  be  a  party  leader  in 
toe  House  of  Commons  as  Burke.  In 
very  many  of  these  points  the  diflfer^ 
enoe  between  him  ami  Fox  was  high- 
ly striking.  In  ability  to  range  through 
every  drae  of  instruction  without 
being  misled  by  names  or  dates— to 
separate  truth  and  vrisdom  from  false- 
hood and  folly  in  whatever  came  be- 
fore him— -to  wield  the  vast  experience 
of  past  ap^  to  grsro  every  property 
and  relation  of  his  subject — to  distin- 
guish^ dass,  connect.  Mid  harmonize 
the  multifarious  interests  and  feelings 
of  men  and  nations— «nd  to  keep  the 
whole  of  theae  constantly  before  him 
whenever  he  was  called  on  to  rectify 
the  disorders,  or  administer  to  the 
needs  of  a  part-4ie  was,  perhajps,  ne- 
ver equalled  by  any  man.  His  inidus- 
try  ib  the  exercise  of  this  ability  knew 
neither  fiitigue  nor  alumber.  He,  in 
consequence,  had  never  to  seek  conn« 
sd  from  a  party  or  the  multitude.  He 
was  the  first  to  mark  die  changes  in 
the  nation's  diancter  uid  interests  as 
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thev  rose,  and  to  perodve  what  they 
called  for ;  therefore,  he  was  frequent- 
ly the  first  to  give  legitimate  impulse 
to  party  and  public  opinion,  and  he 
was  almost  incapable  of  being  bewil- 
dered or  seduced  by  them  whenever 
they  took  an  erroneous  direction.  This 
ability  and  industry  filled  him  with 
that  dauntless  and  sublime  coura^, 
the  want  of  which  is  a  podtive  dis- 

2ualification  in  a  Parliamentary  leader, 
le  saw  his  way  distinctly — ^ne  satis- 
fied himself  that  his  own  opinions  wero 
true,  and  those  of  his  opponents  were 
false,  by  analysis  and  demonstration 
—and  whether  the  nation  was  with 
him  or  against  him,  whether  he  was 
supported  by  a  party  or  withstood  by 
alJ^  whatever  storms  and  convulsions 
raged  around  him— he  commenced  and 
fought  the  battle  as  though  he  knew 
def&t  to  be  impossible. 

An  Oppodtion  leader  rardy  retains 
long  any  portion  of  patriotism.  He 
fights  mt  emolument  and  power  rather 
than  the  good  of  the  sUte ;  the  tri- 
umphs and  losses  of  the  latter  are,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  triumphs  and 
losses  to  his  opponents,  and  injuries 
and  gdna  to  himself;  and,  therefore, 
his  hostility  to  the  ministry  very  often 
becomes  hostility  to  the  benefit  of  his 
country  likewise.  Few  things  operate 
more  nemidoudy  on  public  interests 
than  tne  lack  of  patriotism,  or  the  an- 
ti-patriotism of  an  Opposition.  Burke, 
notwithstanding  evoy  temptation  to 
the  contrary,  was  a  true  patriots—he 
waa  in  feekng  a  sterling  Englishman. 
He  regarded  bis  country,  not  as  an  in- 
strument of  profit  and  fame  to  him- 
aelf,  not  as  a  thing  to  be  valued  or 
scorned  in  proportion  as  it  gave  or 
withheld  from  him  money  and  dignity ; 
but  as  an  olnect  of  impasdoned  and 
chivalrous  idolatry ;  as  an  obiect  for 
which  everything  ought  to  be  hasard- 
ed  and  sacrificed.  This  ardent  pa- 
triotism bound  him  to  fkct,  reason^ 
merits,  and  expediency  in  debate,  and 
made  him  loathe  the  vile  and  hateftd 
means  to  which  Fox  and  his  succes- 
sors so  constantly  resorted.  His  elo- 
quence vras  irredstible ;  and  jfX, 
amidst  its  daring  fiights  and  astonish- 
ing triumphs,  it  never  remembered 
that  it  could  influence  the  baser  fed- 
ings,  or  gsin  the  populace.  Ifhecould 
not  obtdn  foUo^rers  among  the  know- 
ing and  the  tdented,  he  was  content 
to  stand  akma— however  fbeble  his 
party  inigfat  be,  he  could  only  seek  re- 
ft 
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emits  among  the  honest  and  honour- 
able— ^he  could  not  utter  the  slang  that 
the  rabble  loves^  and  he  could  neither 
follow  nor  head  the  rabble.  No  mobs 
for  him.  He  never  dreamed  of  trans- 
muting ploughmen  and  weavers  into 
statesmen.  He  saw  in  the  multitude  a 
thing  to  be  protected  and  benefitted^ 
to  be  instructed  and  guided,  but  not 
to  be  formed  into  a  political  faction^ 
and  exalted  into  a  teacher  and  a  mas- 
ter. 

In  all  these  points  Fox  ranked  im- 
measurably below,  and,  in  some  of 
them,  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to 
him.  To  repeat  tne  common  obser- 
vation, that  the  former  was  not  a  prac- 
tical statesman,  is,  in  truth,  to  say  he 
was  no  statesman  at  all.  A  man  may 
possess  much  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence ;  he  may  be  a  powerful  writer  or 
speaker ;  he  may  even  be  an  able  rea- 
soner ;  and,  still,  defective  powers  of 
vision,  and  an  erring  judgment,  may 
incapacitate  him  for  being  anything 
but  a  pest  to  his  species.  The  lead- 
ing quality  of  a  great  man  is  an  under- 
standing which  can  only  err  by  acci- 
dent, which  sees,  at  the  first  glance, 
the  right  side  of  a  question,  and  which 
bottoms  all  its  labours  on  truth,  rea- 
son, wisdom,  and  e3q>ediency.  Fox 
was  a  powerful  orator,  he  was  even 
mighty  in  argumentation ;  but  when 
we  pass  from  his  eloquence  to  that 
which  called  it  forth,  we  find  general- 
ly false  principles,  mistaken  views^  and 
erroneous  calculations.  Burke's  mind 
naturally  espoused  the  just  side,  and 
that  of  Fox  naturally  espoused  the  er- 
roneous one,  of  every  great  and  novel 
subject.  The  errors  and  transgressions 
of  the  former  were  but  occasional  de- 
viations from  his  generdl  course,  and 
they  were  generally  caused  by  his  bet- 
ter judgment  being  overpowered  by 
his  colleagues  ;  but  the  latter  rarely 
deviated  from  error  and  transgression, 
except  when  he  was  compelled  to  it  by 
wiser  men.  The  Frencn  Revolution, 
and  the  consequences  which  it  produ- 
ced throughout  Europe,  comprehend- 
ed every  matter  which  could  put  a 
statesman's  ability  to  the  test,  and  the 
different  views  which  they  took  of 
these,  abundantly  prove  the  truth  of 
our  distinctions. 

So  far  was  Fox  from  being  qualified 
for  a  leader,  that  he  could  not  himself 
walk  without  one.  So  long  as  Burke 
was  at  his  side,  and  possessed  influence 
over  him,  he  was  kept  in  the  proper 


path,  but  the  moment  the^  separated, 
be  plunged  himself  and  his  party  into 
ruin.  In  doing  this,  his  opinions  were 
all  second-hand  and  borrowed.  £mtit« 
cipated  from  individual  and  party  con- 
trol, he  could  not  think  for  himself, 
or  advance  a  step  without  a  guide; 
and  in  obedience  to  the  general  infir- 
mity of  his  judgment,  he  became  A 
humble  follower  of  the  refuse  politi- 
cians and  the  populace.  Until  these 
spoke,  he  was  speechless ;  until  they 
chalked  out  a  path,  he  was  motionless : 
until  they  saw,  he  was  blind;  and 
their  wretched  vociferations  formed 
the  only  truth  and  wisdom  that  he 
could  find  in  the  nation.^  Hej»  no 
doubt,  fed  theirfoUyand  madness,  and 
quickened  their  speed,  but  still  they 
led,  and  he  was  but  the  follower. 

With  regard  to  patriotism,  no  man 
could  be  more  thoroughly  destitute  of 
it  than  Fox.  He  never  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  his  country  existed  for  any 
purpose  save  to  administer  to  the  bcs- 
nefit  of  himself  and  his  party  ;  in 
truthy  his  whole  career^  after  he  shook 
off  the  influence  of  Burke,  was  little 
else  than  a  blushless  and  desperate 
struggle,  first,  to  put  this  benefit  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  country's  high- 
est interests,  and  then  to  sacrifice  them 
to  it.  While  Burke  fought  for  office 
like  a  patriot,  Fox  fought  for  it  like  an 
incendiary  and  an  assassin.  He  jiatro- 
nised  sedition— fanned  rebellion— nou- 
rished public  dangers — assaulted  the 
constitution — shielded  avowed  traitors 
— allied  himself  with  the  nation's  fo- 
reign enemies — and  lefl  nothing  un- 
done that  could  produce  public  injury, 
merely  to  obtain  power  for  himself  and 
his  party.  National  interests  and 
possessions — the  constitution,  liberty, 
weal,  and  even  existence  of  Britain, 
were  all  nothing  when  they  clashed 
with  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of 
Fox  and  the  Foxites.  Allowii^  as 
largely  as  we  please  for  the  natural  im- 
becility of  his  perception  and  judg- 
ment, we  cannot  look  at  his  nauseous 
and  revolting  speeches  to  the  dr^  of 
the  community — at  the  preposterous 
doctrines  which  he  put  forth,  touch- 
ing the  constitution  and  liberty — and 
at  the  atrocious  publications  which  he 
countenanced — without  being  convin- 
ced that  a  very  large  share  oft  ne  worst 
parts  of  his  conduct  resulted  from  his 
unprincipled  and  insatiable  covetous* 
ness  and  ambition  as  a  public  man. 

Perhaps   a    considerable   part   of 
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B«rke%tiiperiority  in  ability  and  prin« 
ti^e  at  a  public  man,  arose  from  his 
gnat  auperiority  in  respect  of  purity 
of  private  life.  The  distinction  whicn 
the  "  liberality"  of  the  age  draws  be- 
tween a  man's  private  and  his  public 
conduDt>  is  eaually  absurd  and  perni- 
cious. What  ne  is  as  a  private  indivi- 
dual, that  he  will  be  as  a  l^islator  or 
a  minister;  his  public  actions  will  even 
take  their  cdour  from  his  private  ones. 
Burke's  private  virtues  incapacitated 
him  for  public  profligacy ;  his  habi- 
tual reverence  for  the  better  regula- 
tions and  feelings  of  society  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman^  could  not  be  laid  aside 
when  he  assumed  the  character  of  the 
senator.  Although  no  one  could  have 
wielded  vrith  more  tremendous  effect 
the  common  weapons  of  unprincipled 
demagogues,  he  disdained  to  touch 
them*  He  scorned  to  speak  to  any  but 
the  intelligent,  the  wise,  the  virtuous, 
and  the  honourable ;  and  he  scorned 
tomddress  them  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  statesman.  He 
oouid  onlv  win  stipend  and  oflSce  by 
vinnin^  the  £ivour  of  those  who  dis- 

Ense  chsracter  and  fame.  This  inci- 
1  him  to  the  incessant  cultivation  of 
B  great  powers,  and  the  unwearied 
{mrsuit  of  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  it 
made  him  an  upright  and  virtuous 
public  man,  as  well  as  one  unequalled 
in  ability. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  en- 
large on  the  tremendous  influence 
which  the  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Commons  possess  in  the  state,  when 
they  are  men  of  great  powers.  They 
not  only  guide,  but  they  virtually  hold 
despotic  sway  over  the  great  mass  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  over  their 
respective  parties.  A  vast  portion  of 
the  nation  embraces  an  opinion,  or 
supports  a  measure  upon  trUst,  and  for 
no  earthly  reason  but  because  these 
emanate  from  the  Pitt  or  Fox  of  the 
day.  Until  the  leader  sp^s,  his  party 
is  silent;   what  he  promulgates  his 

Gxty  Implicitly  adopts ;  it  passes  from 
s  party  in  the  House  to  ms  party  out 
of  it ;  ms  newspapers  eagerly  embrace 
it,  anid,  of  course,  the  millions  who 
read  them  eagerly  embrace  it  likewise. 
Of  the  whole  of  those  who  hold  it  to 
be  infallible,  perhaps  not  one  in  ten 
has  the  least  knowledge  or  comprehen- 
sion of  the  sutgect ;  and,  pernaps,  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  juoging,  nine- 
tenths  would  have  embraced  the  re- 
verse, if  the  Parliamentary  leader  had 
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promulgated  it  We  have  only  to  look 
at  what  Fox  taught  the  Whigs,  both 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  to  believe 
and  support,  to  see  how  blindly  and 
slavishly  subservient  parties  are  to 
their  Parliamentary  leaders,  when 
these  are  men  of  great  powers.  In  a 
free  country  like  this,  public  feeling 
and  opinion  hold  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity ;  and  those  who  guide  this  feel- 
ing and  opinion,  in  emoi  exercise  this 
authority.  The  character  of  the  Hous^ 
for  knowledge,  wisdom,  talent,  and 
virtue ;  its  general  conduct,  and  the 
course  which  public  affairs  must  take, 
depend,  in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the 
inaividuals  who  form  its  different 
leaders.  They  give  to  it  feeling,  opi- 
nion, and  action ;  they  virtually  form 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  great 
body  of  the  other  members  are  but  in- 
ert machines,  or  they  can  only  speak 
and  move,  without  a  guide,  to^  blunder 
and  do  nuschief. 

Liable  as  tliis  influence  is  to  be 
abused,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that 
it  should  be  possessed  by  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  bulk 
of  Parliament,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  are,  and  for  ever  will  be,  ut- 
terly incapable  of  judging  properly  of 
great  state  questions,  and  of  walking 
without  a  political  guide.  If  they  do 
not  foUow  the  regularly  appointed 
leaders  of  Parliament,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  follow  other  leaders  of  a  far 
worse  character.  When  the  Pitts  and 
the  Foxes  lose  their  influence,  it  ge- 
nerally passes  to  the  Burdetts  and  the 
Hunts.  If  the  regular  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Commons  do  not  possess  this 
influence,  they  can  do  little  for  their 
country,  either  positively  or  negative- 
ly, however  great  may  be  their  merit. 
The  Opposition  becomes  divided,  in- 
subordinate, unmanageable,and  worth- 
less ;  or  the  Ministry  is  rendered  fee- 
ble and  inefficient ;  parties  are  so  dis- 
united and  divided,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  a  Ministry  of  any 
kind ;  a  narrow,  timid,  ignorant,  va- 
cillating, compromising,  imbecile  spi- 
rit takes  the  direction  of  public  af« 
fairs :  the  people  are  emancipated  from 
that  moral  control  to  which  they  ought 
ever  to  be  subject,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  discord,  discontent,  and 
distraction.  The  abuse  of  this  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  party  leader, 
is  less  to  be  dreaded  both  by  his  par- 
ty and  the  country,  than  his  want  of 
it. 
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Tbe  proper  portkm  of  this  influence 
can  only  be  obtained  by  great  powers, 
and  more  ei^iecially  by  powertol  ora- 
tory ;  it  cannot  be  given  by  office  or 
autnority ;  a  party  cannot  bestow  \i, 
and  a  j^rty  cannot  divide  it  among 
them ;  it  must  belong  to  the  indivi- 
dual^ and  the  individual  must  acquire 
it  by  his  talents  and  exertions ;  mte- 
grity^  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  wiU 
not  gain  it  without  eloquence.  The 
Dpnosition  could  make  Mr  Tiemey 
its  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  could  not  give  him  this  influ« 
ence.  Mr  Canning  derives  his  infln« 
enoe,  not  from  lus  ministerial  or  par- 
liamentary office,  not  from  any  supe- 
riority over  his  colleagues  in  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  but  from  his  elo- 
auence.  A  party,  whether  it  forms 
lie  Ministry  or  the  Opposition,  must 
prosper  even  more  by  its  words  than 
Its  deeds.  However  wise  the  conduct 
of  a  Ministry  may  be,  it  will  be  scarce- 
ly possible  for  it  to  stand,  if  it  be 
overpowered  by  the  Opposition  in  ora- 
tory. The  individuals  who  plead  the 
cause,  hold  in  their  hands  the  fortunes 
of  parties.  A  parliamentary  leader 
may  be  unprincipled,  he  may  be  gross- 
ly ignorant  and  imbecile  as  a  states- 
man, and  yet  he  may  by  eloquence 
alone  control  half  the  nation ;  he  may 
be  virtuous,  he  may  be  an  accom- 
plished minister,  and  yet  he  may,  from 
the  want  of  eloquence,  be  unable  to 
obtain  any  but  the  most  inadequate 
portion  of  interest  with  Parliament 
and  the  country. 

It  is  necessarily  of  the  first  import- 
ance, both  to  his  part^  and  his  coun- 
try, that  the  mighty  mfluence  of  an 
eloquent  parliamentary  leader  should 
be  properly  employed ;  and,  of  course, 
it  IS  of  the  first  importance  that  he 
should  be  a  finished  statesman  in  ta- 
lents and  acquirements,  and  a  man  of 
the  most  incorruptible  and  chivalrous 
honour.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  represent  the  feelings  and 
wiBhes  of  the  country,  it  ought  always 
to  be  able  to  give  to  the  country  cor- 
rect feelings  and  wishes.  Things  are 
in  a  bad  state  when  the  House  and 
the  country  are  at  variance,  but  they 
are  in  a  ruinous  one  when  the  latter 
is  the  guide,  and  the  former  is  the 
follower.  That  which  is  the  centre 
of  information  and  discussion,  ought 
ever  to  be  the  leader  of  public  feelings 
and  wishes.  The  House  ought  ever 
to  stand  at  the  head  «f  the  ability. 
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knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  the 
nation,  and  whether  it  shall  do  this 
or  not,  depends  mainly  on  its  leaders. 
These  can  make  it  at  their  pleasure  a 
source  of  national  error,  delusion,  and 
mischief.  As  the  influence  of  the 
leader  depends  chiefly  on  his  own 
powers,  and  his  exercise  of  them,  if 
nis  eloquence  be  not  allied  with  very 
great  politiod  ability  ami  integrity,  he 
will  never  make  much  impression  on 
that  part  of  the  community  which  de- 
cides between  parties.  He  may  mar- 
shal around  him  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  shallow  and  wicked  portion 
of  the  middling  and  upper  ones,  he 
may  make  his  party  mighty  for  evil, 
he  may  convulse  the  empire  to  its 
centre,  and  still  he  will  only  lead  those 
who  foUow  him  to  what  parties  ever 
seek  to  avoid.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
creeds  govern  party  leaders.  The 
creed  of  the  present  Whigs,  as  Burke 
incontrovertiDly  proved,  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  Whi^[ism  of  1688. 
The  Toryism  which  flourished  forty 
or  fifty  years  since  has  vanished  from 
the  limd,  and  that  which  was  then 
Whiggism  is  now  Toryism ;  in  truth, 
our  present  Tories  have  embraced  no 
small  portion  of  that  new  Whiggism 
which  that  genuine  Whig  Burke  so 
loudly  reprobated.  Fox  embraced  a 
new  creed  when  be  separated  from 
Burke,  yet  he  continuea  to  call  him- 
sdf  a  Whig ;  the  Ministers  hold  op- 
posite opinions  on  more  than  one  im- 
portant question,  vet  they  are  all  call- 
ed Tories.  Creeds  are  but  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  party  men  change 
at  pleasure ;  they  are  the  tools  of  sudi 
men,  but  not  the  guides. 

Burke  and  Fox  at  different  periods 
led  the  Whigs  in  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons, and  tne  difierent  consequences 
which  resulted  from  the  difi^erenoe  in 
character  and  conduct  between  the  two 
leaders,  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  our 
observations.  We  will  look.  In  the 
first  place,  at  the  consequences  to  the 
country. 

Burke  raised  the  character,  capaci- 
ty, qualifications,  and  pdwer  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  By  arguing  questions  upon 
their  merits,  and  by  addressing  him- 
self solely  to  the  intelligence,  reason, 
and  virtue  of  the  State,  he  gave  the 
most  exalted  tone  to  the  debates.  He 
^Ued  the  House  with  knowledge  of 
the  interests  of  the  nstion,  and  the 
science  of  government— ^th  intellect 
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and  wUooL  H«  NDdered  11  impot- 
liUe  &r  any  but  men  of  great  powers 
and  acqoirementSy  to  obtain  inflnenoe 
within  ity  and  he  made  it  what  it 
ought  erer  to  be,  a  proper  political 
achool  and  guide  for  the  country.  By 
acrupulously  avoiding  to  addiefls  the 
multitude,  and  by  steadily  resisting 
every  effirt  to  bring  the  multitude 
into  ihe  poUtical  arena,  ha  kept  from 
his  party  the  temptotion  to  become 
demagogues,  led  s  powerful  Opposi- 
tion without  generating  disaffisctaon, 
and  left  to  Parliament  no  fiiyour  to 
court  but  that  of  the  knowing  and 
honest  part  of  the  oommtmity. 

Fox,  assuming  that  he  only  became 
the  uncontrolled  leader  of  the  Whigs 
when  he  separated  fkmn  Burke,  did 
the  rererse  of  this;  what  his  predo- 
ceaior  had  gained  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  dissipated.  He  argued 
questions,  not  with  reference  to  their 
meriu,  but  wi^  reference  to  the 
wretched  tenets  of  revolutionism. 
With  him,  it  was  die  alteration,  not 
the  preservation,  of  the  Constitution 
— the  practice  of  the  new  doctrines  of 
liberty,  and  not  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion. To  make  wav  for  these  doc- 
trines, he  drove  pnbUc  interests  and 
true  principles  of  government  out  of 
Piiriiament.  In  Parliament,  as  well  as 
out  of  it,  he  was  the  demagogue  ap- 
pealing to  the  ignorance  and  passions 
of  the  lower  orders,  against  the  know- 
ledge and  reason  of  the  upper  ones. 
He  thus  lowered  the  tone  of  the  de- 
bates, untQ  the  most  ignorant,  frothy, 
weak,  and  wicked  speakers,  were  ena^- 
bled  to  shine  in  them ;  and  he  thus 
enabled  audi  politicians  as  Burdett  to 
Ibnn  psrties  in  the  House,  and  to  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  leaders  in  it. 
He  rendered  it  one  of  the  leading 
sources  of  error,  ddusion,  turbulence, 
and  diaaflfection  to  the  country. 

The  discussion  of  public  afikirs 
ought  always,  if  possible,  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  society  ;  the  lower  ofders  can  only 
takea  part  in  it  to  produce  very  migh^ 
evila.  If  an  Opposition  address  itself 
to  the  multitude,  it  can  scarcely  fail 
of  rendering  the  mass  of  the  people 
disiflected  Mid  turbulent.  Previously 
to  the  days  of  Fox,  the  leading  men  of 
all  sides  generally  scoroed  to  speak  to, 
or  have  any  connexion  vdth,  the  po- 
pulace. If  the  lower  orders  came  into 
the  political  field,  all  partiea  common- 
ly united  to  drive  them  out  of  it.  Fox 
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was  the  first  to  (ttgadiie  the  lower  or- 
ders into  a  gigantic  faction— into  a 
disaffected  and  turbulent  £M;tion,  and 
to  place  the  Opposition  at  their  head. 
Tms  multiplied  demagogues  in  Par- 
liament as  it  multiplied  them  out  of 
it ;  it  rendered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, among  other  things,  the  teach- 
er and  protector  of  the  vUest  offend- 
ers. If  the  traitor  needed  words,  he 
could  find  them  in  the  debates ;  if  he 
needed  a  model,  he  had  onlj  to  look 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  mem- 
bers ;  if  he  needed  defenaers,  the  whde 
Opposition  was  at  his  nod.  The  Op- 
position and  the  populace  stimulated 
each  other  redprooaUy,  until  they  left 
scarcdy  anything  undone  that  could 
injure  the  empire. 

For  many  years,  one  of  the  great 
parties  of  the  House  of  Commons 
publidy  protected  the  blasphemer  and 
the  traitor— for  many  years  it  stre- 
nuously laboured  to  screen  from  the 
laws  those  who  were  leading  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  infidelity  and  rebel- 
lion— for  many  years  it  laboriously  de- 
fended the  revolutionary  crimes  of  the 
rabble — for  many  years  the  members 
of  this  party  mixed  with  the  ignorant 
and  infuriated  populace  at  public 
meetings,  to  deal  out  to  it  the  mcst 
inflammatory  and  revolting  misrepre-* 
sentations  and  slanders — for  many 
years  this  party  indirectly  carried  on 
a  bitter  war  against  religion,  morals, 
loyalty,  and  order.  What  this  con- 
duct in  a  mighty  portion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, it  did  produce;  we  need  not 
specify  the  products;  they  are  too 
deeply  engraven  on  the  remembrance 
of  the  country.  Upon  Fox  all  this 
must  be  charged ;  those  who  have  so 
efficiently  worked  the  system  since  his 
death,  revere  him  as  their  parent. 

If  Fox  had  never  existed,  and  if 
Burke  had  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Opposition,  any  change  that  the 
French  Revolution  might  have  pro- 
duced in  the  political  feeling  of  this 
country,  would  have  endured  only  for 
a  moment.  The  union  of  the  two 
great  parties  would  have  effectually 
prevented  any  revolutionary  faction 
nrom  taking  permanentroot  in  the  na- 
tion. The  tremendous  dangers  through 
which  we  have  passed  would  not  have 
visited  us.  The  Opposition  would  not 
have  been  now  solemnly  pledf;cd  to 
make  vital  changes  in  the  constitution 
and  the  fediogs  of  society ;  the  for- 
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roidable  literary  hctioa  which  is  now 
80  laboriotuly  at  work  to  destroy  our 
whole  system,  religious  and  political, 
would  havebosn  unknown^  or  it  would 
only  have  existed  to  be  scorned. 

We  will  now  examine  how  the 
Whigs  prospered  as  a  party  under  the 
different  leaders. 

Burke  found  the  Whigs  feeble,  dis- 
united, devoid  of  talent,  and  with  very 
little  of  reputation,  and  he  made  them 
a  body  of  able,  patriotic  statesmen ; 
he  rendered  them  powerful  and  ho- 
nourable. Fox  took  them  in  this  state, 
and  he  converted  them  into  a  party  of 
factious  fanatics ;  he  stripped  them  of 
ability  and  character,  covered  them 
with  the  scorn  of  the  intelligence  and 
honour  of  the  country,  cemented  them 
and  the  revolutionary  rabble  into  one, 
and  led  them  to  disgrace  and  party 
ruin.  Burke  overthrew  the  Toryism 
of  his  day,  and  harmonised  Whiggism 
with  the  reason,  right  feeling,  and  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  His  creed,  as  we 
have  already  said,  was  in  several  points 
higher  Toryism  than  that  which  now 
exists ;  the  upper  classes  were  rapidly 
conforming  themselves  to  it,  and  if 
the  Whigs  had  adhered  to  him,  he 
would  have  given  to  them  office  which 
they  would  in  all  probability  have 
held  at  this  moment  Fox,  instead  of 
binding  the  Tories  to  their  fi&lling 
creed^  by  attaching  himself  .to  the  one 
that  Burke  had  perfected,  surrendered 
to  them  the  latter,  which  they  imme- 
diately embraced ;  and  he  then  adopt- 
ed the  most  revolting  one  in  the  eyes 
of  the  influential  part  of  the  nation, 
that  could  have  been  devised ;  he  thus 
positively  incapacitated  the  Whigs  for 
acquiring  pubhc  confidence  and  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government.  If  the 
Whigs  are  now  helpless,  di^;raced, 
suspected,  and  despised — if  uey  do 
not  possess  sufficient  ability  among 
them  to  form  a  Ministry^if  they  hold 
a  creed  which  those  who  virtually 
choose  and  dissolve^Ministries  abhor— 
and  if  they  have  not  the  least  hope  of 
being  ever  able  to  reach  office  as  a  se- 
parate independent  party,  they  must 
ascribe  it  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
forsook  Burke  and  followed  Fox. 

The  different  consequences  which 
the  difi*erent  conduct  of  the  two  lead- 
ers produced  to  themselves,  must  not 
be  overlooked.  We  willingly  believe 
that  such  men  think  but  little  of  emo- 
lument, and  that  whatever  value  they 
may  set  on  power,  rank,  and  popula- 


rity, their  grand  objects  are  legitimate 
fame,  a  glorious  name  in  history — a 
splendid  reputation  with  posterity. 
Now,  how  is  the  case  at  present  ?  If 
Fox's  name  were  not  eternallv  repeat- 
ed by  a  party  from  interested  motives' 
— ^if  this  party  did  not  eternally  chant 
his  praise  to  preserve  itself  from  in- 
famy— he  woiud  be  even  now  either 
forgotten,  or  only  remembered  to  be 
compassionated  by  the  few,  and  con- 
demned by  the  many.  While  this  is 
the  case  with  Fox,  Burke,  although 
no  party  has  an  interest  in  protecting 
his  fame,  and  almost  all  have  an  inte- 
rest in  injuring  it,  is  already,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  independent  part  of  the 
nation,  taking  his  place  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  departed  states- 
men. When  the  interests,  passions, 
and  prejudices  of  the  present  genera- 
tion shall  have  passed  away,  the  most 
dazzling  blaze  of  glory  that  ambition 
could  sigh  for,  wiU  encircle  the  grave 
of  Burke,  while  Fox  will  only  be  re- 
membered as  a  man  who  employed 
great  powers  in  the  most  injurious, 
and  the  least  excusable,  manner. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  obser- 
vations by  a  wish  to  see  some  change, 
not  in  the  construction,  but  in  certain 
very  important  parts  of  the  conduct, 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  many 
years  the  Opposition  has  discussed 
every  great  question,  not  with  reference 
to  the  constitution,  to  English  liberty, 
to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  to  the 
interests  of  Europe,  to  the  balance  of 
power,  to  the  good  of  mankind ;  but 
with  reference  to  the  wretched  tenets 
of  Liberalism— of  Jacobinism.  No 
matter  how  a  measure  harmonized 
with  the  constitution,  or  how  impe- 
riously it  was  called  for  by  public  in- 
terests, if  it  militated  against  the  creed 
and  conduct  of  foreign  revolutionists, 
and  the  preposterous  doctrines  of  mo- 
dern Whiggism,  it  was  fiercely  de- 
nounced. A  set  of  principles  have  been 
fabricated  which  are  demonstrably 
false,  and  which  have  ten  thousand 
times  been  proved  to  be  Mse — ^by  these 
everything  is  to  be  measured — and  to 
these,  England  and  the  whole  world 
are  to  be  sacrificed.  '^  Your  measure  is 
hostile  to  changes  which  we  intend  to 
make  in  the  constitution  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country — it  clashes  with 
the  views  of  the  enUghlened  constitu- 
tionalists of  Europe— it  is  discordant 
with  the  abstract  rights  of  man — it 
comes  in  collision  with  the  wrangling 
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tenets  of  political  economists ;  there- 
fote>  a  fig  for  patriotism^  wisdom,  ex- 
pediency,  national  interests,  and  the 
good  of  the  world — we  will  oppose  it !" 
— Such  is,  virtuallj,  the  language  of 
Opposition. 

For  many  years  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  heen 
proclaiming  almost  every  component 
part  of  the  constitution  to  be  in  the 
most  imperfect  and  corrupt  state — 
to  be  in  a  state  which  produced  the 
most  grievous  public  evils.  For  many 
years  a  very  large  portion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  lavishing  the 
most  fulsome  panegpics  on  both  Eng- 
lishmen and  foreigners,  who  were  no- 
toriously infidels  and  traitors — who 
were  abandoned  profligates  in  both 
public  and  private  life — who  openly 
violated  everything  that  religious  men 
call  religion,  that  moral  men  call  mo- 
rahtv,  uat  gentlemen  call  honour. 

Tne  natural  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  a  vast  portion  of  the  Press  is  zea- 
lously writing  down  almost  every  opi- 
nion and  feeUng  that  ought  to  actuate 
the  nation.  Bridsh  interests — the  fe- 
deral system  of  Europe— the  balance 
of  power — the  things  which  formerly 
formed  the  foundation  of  all  political 
discussion — are  never  mentioned ;  and 
everything  is  debated  with  reference 
to  the  mock  rights  of  man,  and  mock 
liberty.  The  prejudice  "  our  country  " 
iseraoicated;  the  fieeling  of  nationality 
has  vanished ;  and  the  Englishman  can 
worship  and  fight  for  any  country  but 
his  own.  Libels  on  our  country  and 
our  countrymen  are  now  applauoed  in 
our  Edinburgh  Reviews  ana  Morning 
Chronicles,  which,  in  better  times, 
would  have  subjected  the  despicable 
wretdies  who  fabricated  them  to  the 
consuming  scorn  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  pennyless,-  brainless,  profligate, 
branded,  revolutionary  mountebank, 
is  cried  up  until  he  alone  is  thought  to 
be  a  proper  oWect  of  imitation—until 
he  alone  can  obtain  what  is  called  po- 

Kty.  A  vast  portion  of  the  ponu- 
regards  our  mstitutions  with  dis- 
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like,  or,  at  the  best,  with  indifference. 
Everything  that  can  implant  good 
principles  and  check  licentiousness  of 
manners,  is  zealously  attacked;  and 
the  most  odious  vices,  the  most  dis- 
ffusting  immoralities,  are  openly  de- 
fended. We  need  not  say  what  aU  this 
will  produce  in  the  end,  if  it  be  conti- 
nued. 

There  is  a  remedy.  Let  those,  who 
hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the 
nation,  at  the  approaching  Election  ex- 
clude from  the  House  of  Commons 
all  the  fanatics  and  mountebanks.  Let 
the  mob-syeophant — the  political  liar 
— the  man  who  is  eternally  crying  up 
other  countries,  and  slanderinc  nis  own 
— the  profligate  in  private  life — the 
confederate  of  foreign  infidels  and  trai- 
tors— the  visionary  innovator — ^and  the 
patron  of  "  liberal  opinions"  be  re- 
jected ;  and  let  the  stanch  patriot— 
the  sterling  Englishman — the  sound 
statesman — the  nigh-minded  gentle- 
man— the  man  of  cnivalrous  honour — 
be  chosen.  This  will  go  far  to  "  re- 
form "  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Press,  and  everything  that  gives  feeling 
and  opinion  to  the  nation.  But  the 
thing  that  is  indispensable  is,  that  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  shoidd  be  put 
under  the  efficient  control  and  guidance 
of  such  a  man  as  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down.  There  is  another  point  which 
we  must  not  overlook.  Nearly  all  the 
leading  speakers  of  the  Opposition  are 
lawyers.  If  we  exclude  Brougham, 
Mackintosh,  Scarlet,  Denman,  Lush- 
ington,  and  Williams,  all  lawyers,  we 
take  from  it  almost  every  member  who 
can  open  his  lips  in  the  House.  We 
should  derive  much  pleasure  from  see- 
ing the  greater  part  of  these  replaced 
by  independent  gentlemen.  Burke  dis- 
liked lawyer-statesmen ;  we  do  the 
same.  He  wished  the  country  to  be 
governed  by  law,  but  not  by  lawyers ; 
and  we  feel  the  same  wish ;  for  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  if  the  country  be  go- 
verned by  lawyers,  it  will  not  be  go- 
verned by  law.* 

y.  Y.  Y. 


*  We  ihall  perhaps,  on  another  occasion,  take  some  notice  of  Burke^s  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Sqffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  emancipation  which 
be  contended  for,  was,  in  every  point,  different  from  that  which  now  bears  the  name. 
The  most  important  things  that  he  recommended  have  been  already  conceded  to  the 
Catholics ;  they  have  got  more  in  the  elective  franchise  than  he  would  ever  have  gnuited 
them  ;  and  with  regard  to  their  admission  to  power,  his  plan  would  only  have  admitted 
them  iato  the  Irish  Government  and  die  Irish  Parliament ;  it  would  kot  have  brought 
them  into  the  £nglish  Government  and  the  English  Parliament.  The  Union  changed 
the  nature  of  the  question  altogether ;  it  was  a  measure  which  he  did  not  contemplate. 


I  question  altogeth* 
•ad  to  which  he  was  rather  adverse  than  friendly. 
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Mamu9'-'<r  an  Hour  at  Bath, 


CJtii. 


MOMUS—On  AN  HOUR  At  BATH- 

Deab  North^ 
Ienclosea  record  of  Bath  as  it  was  in  my  puppy  days,  which  I  found  in 
an  old  drawer,  on  changing  my  Oriel  rooms  mr  mv  present  lefi;al  domicile.  My 
cousin  and  namesake,  quondam  of  firasenose,  who  still  signs  at  his  curacy 
over  the  hlessed  memory  of  your  grouse-pies  and  Farintosh,  tells  mc  I  ought 
to  have  tied  a  note  explanatory  to  the  '^  Crahstick."  The  apocryphal  anec- 
dote of  our  common  ancestor,  the  Judge,  and  of  his  legal  decision  respecting 
the  standard  gage  of  the  matrimonial  sceptre,  was,  I  thought,  generally  known, 
at  least  the  report  annoyed  the  old  boy  extremely.  The  scrap  of  Brighton 
cossip  I  sent  you  may  possibly  be  also  apocryphal,  but  it  certainly  deserves  to 
have  nappened  to  a  "  Whig  Orator"  or  the  Cockney  School.  By  the  by,  it 
ought  to  nave  been  printed  the  *'  Tragic"  not  "  Magic  Lay,"  except  inas- 
much as  it  was  kid  at  the  feet  of  your  saucy  daughter  Maga,  of  whom,  my 
dear  Kit,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself  always  the  true  and  faithful  cavalier, 

T.  BULLEB. 

Temple,  Dec.  IIM. 

Th&ice  the  Abbey  dock  doth  chimei 
Momus  cries,  *'  *Ti8  tinie,  'tis  time.*' 
To  Upham*8  or  to  Barret's  go  ;* 
Mark  the  crowds  that  thither  flow. 
Clod,  that  in  this  land  of  fun. 
Days  and  nighft  hast  twenty-one, 
Fashion's  dawnjng  notions  got, 
Shine  thou  first  i*  ch'  hopeful  lot.  ' 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble. 
Gossips  meet,  and  numbers  double. 

Polish *d  women  next,  and  men, 
One,  or  two,  perhaps,  in  ten. 
Scaring  with  ostonish'd  eye 
At  some  new  absurdity ; 
Stationary  families, 
By  whose  philosophic  eyes 
Mark'd  no  more  than  cabbage  stalks, 
Folly's  concourse  walks  and  talks ; 
Add  to  these  an  earl  or  two, 
Viscounts  and  their  dames  a  few. 
Stolen  from  London's  scenes  of  riot 
For  a  taste  of  health  and  quiet. 
Finding  matters  nought  amend, 
But,  where'er  their  steps  they  bend, 
Elbow'd  by  a  motley  crowd,  ' 

Like  stars  eclipsed  by  foggy  cloud.— 
Now  the  thronging  numbers  thicken, 
Now  the  deafning  noises  quicken ; 
See,  as  at  a  cover-side, 
The  living  links  personified. 
Which  connect  each  nice  gradation 
In  the  chain  of  rural  fiEishion, 
From  bon-ton  to  slang  and  dirt ; 
Namely,  squire,  squirrett,  and  squirt ; 
From  the  high-bred  county  man 
To  Jack  Sciunp,  who»  as  he  can. 
Ekes  small  rents  by  profit  made 
In  his  favourite  jockey-trade. 
Or  the  bet,  a  welcome  catch ! 
Won  at  race  or  boxing  match. 
Next,  elate  with  brimful  pockets, 
Cutting  invoices,  and  dockets, 
R^olent  of  punch  and  shrub, 


Deep  imbibed  at  Dafiyf  dub^ 
Roll  some  booted  youth,  sore  mist  all 
By  their  careful  sires  at  Bristol. 
Little  dream  the  honest  fograms. 
Plodding  in  perplexity 
'Mid  their  sugar-casks  and  grograms. 
How,  meanwhile,  .their  guineas  fly. 
Next,  in  various  groups  combined. 
Each  according  to  his  kind, 
Like  the  stock  of  Noah's  ark. 
Gaping  gudgeon,  greedy  shark, 
Johnny  Raw  and  shambling  shandy, 
Scheming  belle  and  broken  dandy. 
Shrewdly  shunning  one  anotlier. 
As  a  kite  avoids  his  brother ; 
Rusty  bachelors  and  maids. 
All  religions  and  all  trades^ 
Independents,  jumpers,  shakers, 
Anabaptists  and  wet  quakers. 
Little,  wealthy,  bilious  Aaron, 
Like  a  yellow  rose  of  Sharon, 
Aim'd  at  whom,  like  gilt  bull's  eye, 
Beauty's  arrowy  glances  fly; 
Beau  mulatto^  and  beau  hladk. 
Bagman  Joe,  and  Bagman  Jack. 
Reigning  stars,  we  may  presume. 
Of  Trowbridge,  Varminster,  or  Froroe, 
Resting  here  a  leisure  day, 
Dizen'd  In  their  best  array ; 
Nabobs  flabby,  fat,  and  pale, 
Like  a  turbot  waxing  stale, 
Objects  of  maternal  scheme. 
Themes  of  many  a  golden  dream. 
Chubby  sons  of  country  codgers, 
Jobs  and  Jacobs,  Ralphs  and  Rogers, 
Pinch'd  and  padded  into  shape, 
Bath's  more  taper  sons  to  ape, 
Unlick'd  cub,  and  solemn  fool. 
Fresh  from  Oxford  or  from  school. 
Dull,  but  leamuig  in  a  trice 
Airs,  extravagance,  and  vice. 
These,  and  strange  sorts  many  more, 
Pace,  in  strings  of  three  and  four. 
Up  and  down  the  same  dull  round, 
Like  blind  asses  m  a  pound** 
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Doubles  aovblcb  toil  tnd  trouble, 
BfttbetB  puitt  and  waters  bubbles 

So  much  for  the  crowd  pedestrian ; 
Boom  DOW  for  the  pinks  equestrian. 
Reining  op  their  hacks  and  ponies, 
At  Fasana*s  or  Salmoni's ; 
Or,  if  wind  and  legs  stand  sound. 
Cantering  in  a  wider  round. 
Which  affords  niore  choice  of  fiices. 
To  admire  their  Mood  and  paces— 
With  surprise,  each  new-bought  horse, 
Tired  of  the  eternal  course. 
Pants  to  snuff  the  country  air. 
By  green  hill,  or  hedge-row  fair. 
Or  share  the  chase,  forbidden  jojr ! 
Wiser  schemes  his  lord  employ ; 
^  Bisk  one*s  neck  and  stodc  in  trade. 
In  rough  sport  for  bumpkins  made  ? 
BkMd-tits  ara  a  speculation 
Which  may  pay,  by  calculation. 
Cent  per  cent  in  manying  well ; 
Let  your  outlays  always  tell.*'* 

Double,  double,  toil  and  troublCf 

Simple  heiresses  to  bubble. 

Ireland,  thy  fiur  soul  doth  reise^ 
Be  it  spoken  to  thy  praise, 
Ifany  a  well-bred  manly  lad ; 
But  good  things  spoilt  are  worse  than  bad. 
Lo,  by  each  Cork  packet,  come 
Fresh  disgorgements  of  thy  scum, 
BedshankSff  stalkoes,  and  squireens^ 
Tory-rories,  and  buckeens ; 
Terry,  Teddy,  Darby,  Barny, 
Tooligan,  O'Flam,  0*Blarney, 
Run  away,  some  seven  in  ten, 
From  the  shop-board,  or  the  den 
Of  some  pettifogger  venal. 
Or  the  bsh  of  statutes  penal. 
Flush  of  little  coin,  alas  I 
Save  the  true  Corinthian  brass. 
SdU  blockading  fiuicy-shop% 
Ogling  slipshod  dolly-mops. 
Ascertaining  tick's  extent. 
By  some  bold  experiment ; 
Here  they  feast,  like  rooks  in  stubble. 
Snips  and  landlords  while  they  bubble. 

Next,  the  Vicar  and  his  daughters 
Simply  come  to  drink  the  waters. 
And  perhaps  to  meet  anew 
Focmer  friends  just  one  or  two. 
He,  sedate  in  modest  ease. 
Envying  no  one  whom  he  sees. 
Looking  round  him  like  a  friend, 
Seeing  little  to  commend,        ^ 
Yet  content  with  all  that  passes ; 
They,  fine  laagfaing  country  lasses, 
FUl  of  questions  to  their  brothers, 
Pleased,  and  therelbte  pleasing  others ; 
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Pleased  with  pnmp-room,  musiiv  shops. 

And  with  ever3rthing  but  fops. 

Him  accosts  the  Squire^  his  neighbdbr, 

V  sms  to  labour 

A  befell. 

"  rou  seem  unwell.  **— 

•*  'tis  in  vain 

F  mplain— 

O  sixty,  though ; 

Young  enough,  as  things  hero  go^ 


e; 


Who  keep  airing  up  and  down 

*Twixt  the  turnpike  and  the  town. 

To  save  pence,  and  bilk  the  toll; 

True,  upon  my  life  and  soul ; 

Cle 

Th] 

Coi 

I'd 

Of 

To  1; 

Am  'em. 

To 

Sav  es!**— 

"S( 

Pet  !sty; 

Vic  e. 

Co] 

Meanness  works  its  own  disgrace. 

•  Nevei 

Horace 

Andwl 

Drives 

From  t 

Tis  thi 

«<  Pshat  — 

Can  one  block  up  every  sense  ?"-— 

"  Simple  is  the  course  I  steer. 

Shut  both  eyes,  and  my  sound  ear. 


•  S«  the  uowrittcB  knra  of  the  Y— k  K-eChib,  an  hu*itaU<m  riTalliBg  the  Stock  E«baii«t  ia  Um 

«ew»ey  of  to  ttleiihttow,  and  iti  knowtedee  of  the  memcy-royrket,  ,.  ^  «tv^u__ 

f  No  doaht,  ChriMopher,  thew  ptou&ogMQdrisn  vanecies  are  fiwiiUar  to  your  ean.  If  not,  ODoherty 


vifl.  1  daic  M7>  add  a  note  explanatory. 
±  A  ecMMatad  Bath  MffnOi 
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Jfomtu— or  Oft  Hour  at  Bath, 


[[Jan.' 


To  this  empty  show  and  chatter  ; 

My  advice  won*t  mend  the  matter. 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Don't  crusade  to  crush  a  bubble.** 

Now,  their  toilet  quite  complete, 
Figg*d  and  rigg'd  from  head  to  feet. 
Forth  to  join  the  bustling  throng 
Saunters  many  a  vieux  gar^on  ; 
Greybeard  Billies,  tottering  Jacktes, 
Furbish 'd  up  by  careful  lacqueys. 
By  the  palsy-shaken  noddle, 

Hat  on  one  side  gaily  stuck, 
Cock.cy*d  leer,  and  swaggering  toddle, 

Of  each  patriarchal  buck, 
Momos  marks  them  for  his  food. 
At  the  distance  of  a  rood- 
Morning  saw  them  wan  and  wheezy. 
Face  unwa8h*d,  forlorn,  and  queasy. 
Unshorn  beard,  eyes  dead  and  ropy. 
Tout  ensemble  sad  and  mopy» 
Moving  as  on  rusty  wires. 
To  where  subterranean  fires 
Boil  the  pot  of  Bath*8  Hygeia, 
Rivalling  thy  broth,  Medea, 
In  the  power,  by  bards  oft  sung, 
Of  cooking  up  old  gentry  young. 
Thence,  like  owls  obscene,  tliat  fly 
From  Aurora's  searching  eye. 
Through  some  by-lane  home  they  creep, 
Just  when  belles  awake  from  sleep. 
Breakfast  and  digestive  pill 
Next  discu8S*d  en  dishalnlle. 
With  plaster,  wash,  and  fragrant  oil, 
John  begins  the  Augean  toil. 
Now  their  sloven  slough  quite  cast. 
See  them  point-device  at  last. 
Like  old  yellow  dunghill-cocks 
Grown  too  tough  for  tooth  of  fox, 
Skewer*d  and  trus8*d  up  for  the  mart, 
By  the  skilful  poulterer's  arL 
These,  with  gay  and  conscious  air. 
Court  the  glance  of  ladies  fair. 
Vanity  not  yet  firk'd  out 
By  lumbago,  bile,  and  gout, 
To  the  last  still  feebly  jolly, 
Closing  useless  lives  in  folly. 
— Truce  to  moralizing  note ; — 
Momus  twitches  at  my  coat 
Mark,  exclaims  the  restless  imp, 
Yon  brave  old  boy,  whose  very  limp 
Smacks  of  gentlemanly  ease. 
How  his  air  contrasts  with  these  ! 
With  the  lark  his  toilet  made. 
Always  ready  for  parade, 
Counting  age  no  heinous  sliame 
In  the  eye  of  lovely  dame. 
Proudly  he  the  burthen  bears, 
Wrinkle-stamp'd,  of  toilsome  years 
In  campaigns  or  cruizes  spent ; 
With  honour  and  a  chop  content. 
And  hiB  pint,  to  oil  life's  hinges ; 
Still  content,  save  when  the  pain 
Of  his  lurking  gun-sliot  twinges 
Drives  him  to  these  springs  again. 

With  new  virtues  may  they  bubble, 

And  assuage  the  veteran's  trouble. 


Come,  time  wears ;  by  way  of  change. 
To  the  Upper  Rooms  we'll  range. 
Where  yon  single  yelping  fiddle, 
With  its  feeble  tweedle-diddle, 
Calls  the  beau-monde  universal 
To  the  fancy-ball's  rehearsal. 
Animated  by  its  charms. 
Sundry  bodies,  legs,  and  arms. 
Jostle  with  a  grave  discretion. 
Fit  to  grace  a  state-procession. 
While  their  owners'  eyes  pore  hard 
O'er  the  well-conn'd  figure-card. 
Needful  as  didactic  aid 


Striving  by  superfluous  grace 
Time's  grim  ravages  to  hide. 
Cramp  and  corns  alike  defied. 
Dapper  Jacky  there,  the  pet 
Of  his  lady-cousin  set. 
Moulting  jacket  for  long  coat. 
While  his  stiff-cravatted  throat 
Swells  with  its  first  mannish  crow. 
Threads  the  maze  of  dos-a^dos. 
Glancing 
At  yon  fi 
Late  his 
Knowing 

Views  the  scene  of  gaiety. 
Wearing  the  blank  dismal  eye 
Of  a  great  cod  out  of  water ; 
Missinc:  sore  his  master's  daughter. 


too 


nt. 


d. 


i  and 
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Lo»  anon  the  master  swells 

With  some  score  of  beaux  and  belles ; 

Put  ensconced  on  yonder  benchy 

Glad  of  a  pretence  for  flirting. 
In  North  Wilts  or  Gloucester  ^nch ; 

Fun  a  tedioua  boor  diverting 
With  tbe  fkisks-^ncouthly  odd— 
Of  th'  aforesaid  awkward  squad. 

Hubble-bubble,  hubble-bubble. 

Pleasure  costs  a  world  of  troid>le. 

Peep  into  jon  solemn  room 
As  jou  pass,  but  don't  presume 
Aught  to  smile  at,  or  remark ; 
Here  no  dog  must  dare  to  bark : 
Hush'd  be  every  wicked  wit. 
Where,  in  awful  conclave,  sit, 
Peter  Popldn,  Simon  Coddle, 
Quidnunc  Qnackling,  Pd|y  Poddle, 
With  more  worthies  nine  or  ten — 
"  What,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
Deep,  it  seems,  in  close  divan, 
On  grave  matters"— 

**  Bless  ye,  man, 
niey,  good  folks,  are  on  th*  alert. 
Wielding*  lancet,  prober  and  squirt. 
Peppering  dowagers  witii  pills, 
Fmnidliig  senna,  baik,  and  squills. 
Tliese,  an  ancient  flsh-like  race, 
Qnite  peculiar  to  the  place, 
Grsre  as  new-created  deans, 
Are  our  higfa-caste  mandarins; 
Men  of  method,  sapient  sirs, 
GalTdbygods,  coek-dowagera^ 
And  by  men  piofiuie,  tom-tabbies ; 
Wbo^  despising,  as  grown  babies. 
All  the  dandies,  old  and  youngs 
Whom  my  mose  erewhile  hath  song. 
Ponder  o'er  no  meaner  things 
Than  tbe  hie  of  queens  and  Idngs^ 
Which,  by  their  sole  nod  controll'd. 
In  their  potent  hands  they  hold." 
— *<  Do  they  never  more  than  talk  ?** 
— "  See  them  in  their  morning  walk, 
Wrangling  with  each  foul-mouth'd  shrew 
In  the  market's  wide  purlieu, 
PifHtifua  da  r&oes  H  (Atna, 
Cavilling  at  weights  and  scales, 
Sniffing  geese  and  rabbits'  tails. 
In  each  pigeon-basket  paddling, 
Ghaapemng,  diidmg,  flddle-foddling^ 
Hooting  maggots  in  fresh  meats. 
Banning  honest  folk  for  dieats, 
Ptests  of  butter-women's  lives, 
'  Cursed  by  botchera,  fisher- wives. 
And  the  cook  they  dare  not  trust : 
Too  may  stare,  tbe  picture's  jost 
These  donestie  duties  done. 
Hen  they  meet  at  twelve  or  one; 
Settle  all  afBdrs  of  state 
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In  a  summary  debate ; 
Easy  task  to  pates  so  solid ! 
Then,  with  looks  sublimely  stolid. 
Their  discussions  sage  resume 
On  each  pasteboard  monarch's  doom, 
Undisturb'd  from  their  still  mood, 
Save  by  calls  of  rest  and  food. 
So  Dame  Partlet,  to  whose  song 
Bam  and  yard  have  echo'd  long; 
Ceasing  her  eternal  cluck, 
Sits  in  one  grave  posture  stuck. 
Never  leaving  once  her  station 
And  her  task  of  incubation. 
Save  perhaps  at  eve  and  mom, 
Just  to  pick  a  barley-corn. 
Thus,  with  rational  employment 
Blending  sociable  enjojrment, 
(As  themselves  would  wisely  say,) 
They  beguile  the  live-long  day." 
Cease  we  here  this  slipshod  rhyme^ 
Momus  cries  again,  **  *Tis  time ; 
Come,  the  theme's  worn  out;  more  low 
In  the  scale  you  cannot  go.-^ 
-— <  Shall  not  one  redeeming  word 
In  the  praise  of  Bath  be  heard?' 
— **  Prithee  let  the  subject  rest, 
Praise  is  mawkish  at  the  best ; 
Such  ram-cats  and  dummies  none  can 
Couple  with  my  friend  !*••  •■••••. 
Grant  that  these  fur  walls  give  birth 
To  men,  like  him,  of  wit  and  worth* 
Frank  and  courteous,  wise  and  merzy, 
And  sound-hearted  as  old  sherry ; 
To  whom  daily  works  of  good 
Are  fiuniliar  as  their  food. 
X«t  it  pass,  such  names  belong 
To  a  sermon,  not  a  song; 
Noi^i^t  have  1  with  such  to  do ; 
Grant  that  Bath  can  muster  too 

Circles  polish'd  and  select. 
Holding  all  yon  motley  crew 

Just  as  cheap  as  1  or  you ; 
*Tis  but  what  one  might  expect ; 
These,  in  fact,  I  often  court 
To  enjoy  with  me  the  sport 
Which  my  Bath  preserves,  well- stored, 
To  a  knowing  shot  aiford. 
Game's  abundant  in  this  place ; 
Still  the  wandering  woodcock  race. 
Whom  ufi  swarms  each  winter  brings 
To  these  valleys  and  warm  springs. 
Known  hj/oBy  and  long  hUUf 
Well  mark'd  down,  my  game-bag  fills ; 
Mine  the  task  to  trap  and  scare 
Native  vermin  harbouring  there^ 
*  Satyrif  owltf  and  dol^  cretOureSp 
Of  foul  habits  and  coarse  features^ 

Destined  still  the  sport  to  trouble 

Till  its  waters  cease  to  bubble." 


of  Bath  are  medkal  mok    Vide  Win  Jcnkia^  eomplaiat  of 
to  ihc  protection  of  **  her  poctkary  the  mare,"  on  being  detected  in  mal- 

r,  from  us  to  suspcc^  that  this  respectable  body  would  in  the  prraent  day 

_  to  Esenl^pitts  one  Iota  of  tbe  interests  or  Themis,  even  so  fin  as  to  weigh  rhubarb  with  an 
OK  borrow,  to  sproad  plasten*  that  iwozd  which  sh^  brandishei  so  imposiDgly  over  their  town- 


>N«nly  tbe  whole  of  the 
'  The  Cyck,*  who  appealed  to 
Far  be  it,  nowever. 
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In  my  fonner  letter  I  rentured  to 
Esiert,  that  ever  since  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanorer  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  Uie  Church  of  England 
has  gradually  undermined  herself^  hy 
yielcung  to  the  yariahle  taste  of  the 
times  in  matters  where  she  ought  not 
to  hare  yielded ;  and  hy  pertinacious- 
ly struggling  against  that  taste,  when 
sine  ought  quieUy  to  have  given  way  to 
it.  In  proof  of  the  justice  of  my  as* 
sertion,  I  directed  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
English  Church,  throughout  which 
there  appears  to  he  no  common  bond 
of  union — no  rallying  point  round 
which  her  sons  can  muster^  and  say, 
**  This  is  the  doctrine  which  we  f€«l 
ourselves  hound  to  maintain."  Among 
her  lay-members,  indeed,  it  is  wefl 
known  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  who 
80  much  as  profess  to  adhere  to  her 
communion  on  other  grounds  than  be* 
cause  she  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
political  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  conducts  her  public  worship  in  an 
orderly  and  decent  manner ;  whilst  of 
her  clergy,  one  half,  or  perhaps  more 
tiian  one  naif,  can  assign  no  better  rea- 
son for  their  personal  service  at  her  al- 
tar, than  that  by  serving  there  they 
obtain  a  comfortable  independcCc&— 
an  object  which  very  possibly  they 
might  have  failed  in  obtaining,  had 
^ey  sought  it  in  any  other  walk  of 
life. 

This  is  a  sad  condition  for  a  spiritual 
community  to  be  placed  in  ;  but  the 
Church  of  England  attained  not  to  it  all 
at  once.  The  singularly  loose  opinions, 
or  rather  the  totol  absence  of  all  fixed 
principle,  which  now  prevails  among 
ner  members,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  the  growth,  and  the  progressive 
growth,  of  a  whole  century ;  and  its 
commencement  may,  I  think,  be  very 
easily  traced  back  to  the  period  in  our 
national  history  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded. 

Most  of  your  readov  are  probably 
aware,  that  previous  to  the  reign  of 
George  the  First,  and  for  some  little 
while  after  his  accession,  the  Church 
of  England,  though  as  perfectly  allied 
to  the  state  as  she  is  at  nresent,  enjoy- 
ed the  privilege  of  regulating  her  own 
aiiairs,  through  the  instrumentality  of 


a  synod,  or  eonyocation  of  her  clergy. 
In  ancient  times  many  privUeges  were 
claimed,  and  many  rights  asserted,  by 
that  body,  the  possession  of  which  wai 
dearly  incompatible  vrith  the  political 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth  ;  such 
as  that  no  act  of  parliament  should  be 
vahd,  till  it  had  first  of  all  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  third  estate ;  and 
that  the  clergy  should  not  be  liable  to 
taxation,  except  by  a  vote  of  their  own 
representatives.  Since  the  year  1665, 
however,  when  the  last  of  tnese  privi- 
leges was  abandoned,  and  the  clergy  ob- 
tained, in  return,  the  right  of  voting  at 
the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Convocation  claimed 
no  right  of  interference  in  state  affldrs, 
and  filled,  up  to  the  moment  of  its  vir- 
tual dissolution,  the  place  which  every 
ecclesiastical  assembly  ought  to  fill, 
namely,  that  of  a  spin  tual  body,  met 
together,  by  permission  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, to  investigate  afl^urs  purely 
spiritual,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

From  the  year  1665,  therefore,  up 
to  the  hour  of  its  last  meeting,  the 
Convocation  stood  towards  the  Church 
of  England  in  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion in  which  the  General  Assembly 
now  stands  towards  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  two  bodies 
mutually  represented  their  respective 
Churches,  and  represented  them,  each 
after  its  own  peculiar  fashion.  Thus, 
whilst  the  Scottish  Kirk,  acknowled- 
ging no  distinctions  of  rank  among  her 
clergy,  causes  the  whole  of  her  dele- 
gates to  meet  under  the  same  roof,  and 
to  discuss,  with  the  perfect  equality  of 
a  popular  assembly,  such  questions  as 
may  be  brought  before  them,  the 
Church  of  England,  in  accordance  with 
her  aristocratic  form  of  government, 
divided  her  synod  into  an  Upper  and 
a  Lower  House.  In  the  Upper  House 
stit  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  by 
virtue  of  their  oflSce ;  being  to  the 
body  at  large  what  the  House  of  Peers 
is  to  the  Imperial  Parliament :  whilst 
in  the  Lower,  the  inferior  clergy  were 
represented  by  the  Proctors,  consisting 
of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of 
one  Proctor  from  every  chapter,  and 
of  two  from  the  clergy  of  each  dio- 
cese. The  total  number  of  divines  as- 
sembled in  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
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eatioo  wm  thus  146 ;  and  they  cboee 
their  prolocutor  as  the  Houie  of  Com- 
inoDs  diooaes  its  speaker^  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  roemhers,  to  regulate 
the  dehatesy  to  collect  their  fotes^  and 
caiTY  them  to  the  Upper  House. 

I  have  said  that  the  legitiniateoffice 
of  the  Convocation  was  to  regulate  all 
such  alMrs  as  had  reference  to  the  spi- 
ritual concerns^  and  to  the  spiritual 
concerns  only,  of  the  Church  which  it 
represented.  Bysniritual  concerns,  I 
mean  those  orer  wnich  the  state  has 
no  right  of  direct  control,  and  which 
it  cannot  seem  directly  to  control, 
without  falling  into  the  Erastian  he- 
resy. Thus,  it  rests  not  with  the  state 
in  any  country  to  determine  br  what 
means,  or  by^  what  authority,  tne  spi- 
ritual diaracter  shall  be  conferred  upon 
a  layman ;  neither  can  the  state  decree 
what  shall,  or  what  shall  not,  be  an 
srticle  of  faith  among  its  sul:gects. 
These  are  matters,  the  management  of 
which  has  been  entrusted,  by  the  di- 
vine Founder  of  the  Church,  to  her,  and 
to  her  alone;  nor  can  she  resign  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  dvil  ruler,  with-* 
out  betraying  the  trust  which  He  has 
confided  to  her. 

As  long  as  the  Convocation  existed, 
to  supointend  these,  and  other  simi- 
lar amirs,  was  therefore  its  exclusive 
business,  though  its  powers  were  by 
no  means  bounded  altogether  here.  In 
its  cspadty  of  representative  of  the 
Chnrco,  it  first  exercised  a  right  of  de- 
ciding such  disputes  or  controversies 
as  might  arise  among  the  clergy,  whe- 
ther they  related  to  matters  of  general 
futh,  or  to  ecclesiastical  discipline 
only ;  it  took  coenizance  of  all  ofiences 
against  established  usages,  whereso- 
ever, or  by  whomsoever,  committed ; 
it  had  the  power  of  revising  and  cor- 
recting, as  they  might  appear  to  stand 
in  need  of  revision  and  correction,  all 
puUic  formularies ;  it  could  enact  new 
canona,  abdiah  old  ones,  remodel,  if 
necessary,  the  very  articles  them- 
adves ;  and,  above  all,  it  composed  a 
court  of  surveillance,  to  which  every 
public  functionary,  as  well  of  the 
£inscopal  asof  the  Presbyterian  order, 
was,  to  a  certun  extent,  amenable. 

All  thia  authority.  Convocation,  ne- 
vertheless, exerds»l  in  strict  subser- 
viency to  the  dvil  power.  In  return 
for  tlie  advantages  which  she  obtained, 
by  being  preferred  to  the  rank  of  the 
establishment,  the  Church  of  England 
jduiowledged  (asevery  national  church 
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ought  to  acknowledge)  the  supremacy 
of  the  Soverdgn  in  every  matter,  spi- 
ritual, as  wdl  aa  temporal ;  and  thence 
her  Synod  presumea  not  to  assemble 
without  having  previously  received  a 
summons  from  the  Crown ;  nor  could 
any  of  its  resolutions  obtain  the  force 
of  canon  law  till  they  had  been  con- 
firmed by  sanction  of  the  royal  assent. 
This  was  exc^dii^ly  proper ;  it  was, 
indeed,  the  only  method  which  could 
be  devised  to  hinder  the  growth  of  an 
imperium  in  imperio  wimin  the  na- 
tion ;  for,  had  the  church  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  even  her  legitimate 
functions,  independently  of  me  dvil 
magistrate,  an  authority  would  have 
existed  in  the  state  commensurate 
with  his,  if  not  absolutdy  superior. 
In  like  manner,  the  Churcn  of  Eng- 
land has  never  questioned  the  right  of 
the  dvil  power  to  confer  temporal  dig- 
nities or  preferments  on  whomsoever 
it  will.  All  these  she  accordingly  con- 
fesses that  she  derives  from  the  state ; 
nor  has  Convocation  at  any  period  aa« 
sumed  the  privilege  of  interference  in 
any  way,  eitner  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  their  disposition.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  legitimate  powers  of 
Convocation  were  purely  i  spiritual ; 
they  extended  only  to  the  cognizance 
of  spiritual  affiiirs ;  and  even  over  these 
they  were  not  exercised  without  the 
direct  sanction  and  approbation  of  the 
chief  magistrate. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of 
the  most  unaccountable  things  in  the 
hiBtory  of  British  l^slation,  why  a 
.  Synod,  thus  constituted,  and  thus  ef- 
fectually restrained  from  interfering 
vrith  matters  which  lay  not  within  its 
province,  should  have  been  dissolved ; 
for  the  continual  prorogation  of  the 
body  virtually  amounts  to  an  utter 
dissolution.  There  is  surdy  no  good 
political  reason  to  be  assigned  for  it ; 
whilst  there  are  many  ecdesiastical 
reasons,  if  we  may  so  speak,  against  it. 
^'  It  is  a  great  error,"  says  Bishop  War- 
burton,  a  prelate  whom  no  one  wi^ 
accuse  of  carrying  high-church  notions 
to  a  faulty  extreme,  "  to  imagine  such 
assemblies,  when  l^lly  convened,  to 
be  either  useless  or  mischievous.  For 
all  Churches,  except  the  Jewish  and 
Christian,  being  human-polided  so- 
deties,  of  the  nature  of  which,  even 
the  Christian  in  part  partakes ;  and  all 
sodeties,  without  exception,  being  ad- 
ministered by  human  means,  it  must 
needs  h^pen  that  religious  sodeiios. 
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as  well  MB  dvil,  will  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  be  new-regakted  and  put  in 
order.  Now,  though  by  this  aUiance 
of  church  and  state  no  new  regulations 
can  be  made  for  church  government^ 
but  by  the  state's  authority,  yet  still 
there  is  reason  that  the  Church  should 
be  previously  consulted,  which  we 
must  suppose  well  skilled,  (as  in  her 
proper  business,)  to  form  and  diecst 
new  regulations  before  they  come  be« 
fore  the  consideration  of  the  civil  le- 
gislature. Acting  otherwise  is  chan- 
^ng  this,  which  is  a  federate  alliance, 
mto  an  incorporate  union." 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  reasons  which 
are  usually  given  for  ^e  dissolution  of 
Convocation.  Its  own  turbulence ;  the 
continual  disputes  which  were  carried 
on  between  the  two  Houses ;  these,  to- 
gether with  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the 
Kingand  his  ministers  that  the  Church 
shomd  not  ruin  herself  by  internal  di- 
visions, are  the  causes  wnich  ostensi- 
bly led  to  that  effect.  Now,  granting 
that  the  Convocations  which  sat  du- 
ring the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  first  of  King  George,  were  as  tur- 
bulent and  pugnacious  as  they  are  re- 
presented to  have  been,  does  tneir  tur- 
bulence fhmish  any  sufficient  reason 
why  the  privil^e  of  holding  S3mod8 
should  be  for  ever  taken  away  from 
the  Church  of  England  ?  The  last 
years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  first  of 
King  George,  were  distinguished  by 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  turbulence 
in  every  public  body.  In  the  English 
Parliament,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
of  Commons  were  at  open  war,  whilst 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  was  little  better  than  a  hot- 
bed of  faction.  But  because  Parlia- 
ment was  somewhat  divided  against 
itself,  would  this  have  furnish^  the 
sovereign  with  sufficient  grounds  for 
dispensing  with  the  service  of  Parlia* 
ments  in  all  time  coming  P  or  would 
the  people  of  England  submit  to  be 
deprived  of  that  legislative  assembler  ? 

The  heats  and  animosities  which 
prevailed  in  Convocations,  therefore, 
immediatdy  previous  to  the  virtual 
annihilation  of  the  body,  supply  no 
kind  of  argument  why  Convocations 
should  not  be  restored  to  life  after  a 
short  dissolution.  As  appears  f^om  the 
constant  subject  of  these  quarrels,  the 
dissensions  between  the  two  Houses 
arose  from  not  having  had  their  re- 
spective rights  and  privileges  defined 
with  sufficient  accuracy ;  nor  was  any 
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other  measure  required  to  allay  these 
dissensions  for  ever,  except  an  accu- 
rate understanding  on  that  nead.  This^ 
DO  doubt,  would  have  been  obtained 
in  time ;  exactly  as  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  have  arrived  at  length, 
and  that  too  only  of  kte,  at  tolerably 
correct  notions  touching  their  respec- 
tive privileges ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  Synods,. convened  and 
meeting  on  proper  principles,  would 
liave  proved  the  reverse  of  pernicious 
to  the  state,  or  fruitless  to  the  church. 
So  at  least  thought  Hooker,  no  bad 
authority  on  these  matters,  who  cha- 
racterises religious  councils  or  synods 
as ''  a  thing  whereof  God's  own  blessed 
spirit  was  the  author ;  a  thing  prac- 
tised by  the  holy  apostles  themselves ; 
a  thing  always  afterwards  observed^ 
and  kept  throughout  the  world;  a 
thing  never  otherwise  than  mosth^h^ 
ly  esteemed  of,  till  pride,  ambition,^ 
and  tyranny  began,  oy  factious  and 
vile  endeavours,  to  abuse  tiiat  divine 
invention,  unto  the  furtherance  of 
wicked  purposes.  But,  as  the  first  au- 
thority of  avil  courts  and  parliaments 
is  not  therefore  to  be  abolished,  be- 
cause sometimes  there  is  cunning  used 
to  fVame  tiiem,  according  to  the  pri- 
vate intentions  of  men  over-potent  in 
the  commonwealth,  so  the  grievous 
abuse  which  hath  been  of  councils 
should  rather  cause  men  to  study  how 
so  gracious  a  thing  may  again  be  re- 
duced to  that  first  perfection,  than  in 
regard  of  stains  and  blemishes  sithens 
growing,  to  be  held  for  ever  in  ex- 
treme msgrace." 

There  is,  indeed,  an  argument, which 
I  have  sometimes  heard  urged  against 
tiie  existence  of  any  synodical  body  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  which, 
as  it  carries  great  weight  with  the  few 
professed  h^h-churcuomen  of  which 
our  ecclesiastical  society  can  still  boast, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  this— The 
Church  of  England  being  purely  Epis- 
copal in  its  constitution,  supports  a 
distinct  order  of  offioen,  whose  pecu- 
liar business  it  is  to  direct  and  govern 
the  society ;  but  as  long  as  Convoca- 
tions lasted,  much,  if  not  the  whole 
governing  power,  was  assumed  by  the 
inferior  clergy,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Episcopals.  Now, 
not  to  repeat  the  quotation  just  ex- 
tracted fVora  Hooker,  I  would  ask  the 
divines  who  thus  argue,  whether  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  not  Episcopal 
in  the  days  of  the  Aposties  P«»whether 
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it  was  not  Episcopd  during  the  reign 
of  CoDstantine  ? — ^whether  the  Popuh 
Church  is  not  as  completely  Episcopal 
as  our  own  ? — and  whether  one  and  all 
of  these  Churches,  if  we  may  express 
ourselves  so,  have  not  admitted,  and 
do  not  admit,  the  authority  and  use- 
fulness of  General  Coundls  r  Perhaps 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  may 
have  taken  too  much  upon  itself  in 
many  instances ;  this  is  by  no  means 
improbable ;  but  to  say  tbat  the  Pres-i 
by  ters  of  an  Episcopal  Church  have  no 
right  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  aflkirs,  is  surely 
not  warranted  by  history,  or  by  com- 
mon sense. 

Since  Episcopacy  was  first  establish- 
ed, the  peculiar  duty  of  a  bishop  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  superintending  the 
general  conduct  of  the  clerey  of  his 
diocese  ;  in  seeing  that  the  laws  and 
canons  of  the  church  be  strictly  obeyed  ; 
in  taking  care  that  no  person  be  ad- 
mitted mto  holy  orders  who  is  un- 
sound in  the  faith,  or  holds  opinions 
at  variance  with  the  authority  of  that 
church  of  which  he  is  the  guardian  ; 
but  the  bishops  have  no  rieht  to 
determine,  of  their  own  authority, 
what  shall,  or  what  shall  not,  be  tne 
duty  of  the  Church.  The  English 
bi^ops,  for  example,  could  not  take 
away  a  single  article  from  the  thirty- 
nine,  at  present  subscribed  by  them- 
selves and  the  clergy,  nor  add  a  single 
canon  to  those  by  which  the  Church  is 
governed.  If,  however,  any  change  is 
to  be  efiected  in  the  peculiar  creed,  or 
peculiar  laws,  of  a  church,  it  must  be 
done,  not  by  one  order  of  churchmen, 
but  by  the  Church  at  large.  The 
Churcn,  however,  hke  all  numerous 
bodies,  can  only  act  by  its  delegates ; 
nor  km  I  disposed  to  deny,  that,  in 
such  cases,  not  only  the  inferior  cler- 
gy, but  the  laity  tnemselves,  have  a 
r^t  to  be  represented.  That  the  laity 
were  admitted,  even  under  the  Saxon 
government,  and  for  some  time  after, 
mto  Ecclesiastical  Synods,  is  a  matter 
of  historical  notoriety;  nor  can  I, 
though  as  warmly  attached  to  Epis- 
copacy as  any  member  of  an  Episco- 
palian Churcn,  see  the  smallest  objec- 
tion to  the  arrangement. 

Still  less  is  the  objection  to  synod- 
ical  assemblies  valid,  which  depends 
upon  the  right  assumed  by  these  bo- 
dies, ofholdmg  even  the  bishops  them- 
selves respoufODle  for  their  conduct  and 
ophxions.    There  are,  indeed,  certain 


points,  on  which  a  canonicaUy  conse- 
crated bishop  neither  is  nor  can  be 
called  to  an  account  by  any  human 
power.  Thus,  with  the  bishops,  and 
with  them  only,  does  it  rest,  to  confer 
holy  orders,  to  grant  licences  to  preach, 
and  to  assign  to  each  spiritual  person 
within  their  jurisdiction  the  peculiar 
province  in  which  he  is  to  labour; 
and  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  they 
are  answerable  to  no  man ;  but  there 
are  other  matters  again,  on  which  they 
both  are,  and  must  be,  accountable 
to  the  society  of  which  they  are  offi- 
cers. Hence  a  bishop  is  just  as  liable 
to  ecclesiastical  censure  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  heretical  opinions,  as  any 
other  member  of  the  priesthood ;  whilst 
the  Church  has  surely  a  right  to  re- 

Erove  even  a  bishop,  if  he  abandon 
is  diocese,  and  so  n^lect  his  duty. 
If  it  be  urged,  tbat  in  the  archbishops^ 
of  provinces  is  vested  the  right  of  su- 
perintending the  conduct  of  their  suf- 
fragans, the  difficulty  is  only  pushed 
a  little  farther  off;  it  is  not  destroyed  ; 
for  to  whom  but  to  the  Church,  in  a 
collective  capacity,  are  the  archbishops 
responsible  r 

It  is  needless  to  carry  my  general 
argument  farther,  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  every  little  objection 
which  may  be  raised  to  the  operations 
of  a  Synod  in  the  Church  of  England. 
My  purpose  will  be  better  served,  if  I 
point  out  at  once  what  the  conseouen- 
ces  of  its  abolition  have  been,  ana  how 
completely  that  act  has  reduced  our 
Church  from  the  condition  of  a  fede- 
rate ally,  to  that  of  a  mere  slave,  or 
dependant  upon  the  state. 

What  would  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
say,  were  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
without  deigning  to  consult  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  to  pass  an  act,  decla- 
ring those  orders  conferred  in  the 
Scottish  Church  upon  persons  who  had 
not  attained  to  a  certain  age,  should 
be  '*  thereby  null  and  void  in  law,  as 
if  they  had  never  been  given  ?"  What 
would  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  say,  were 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  without 
deigning  to  consult  the  Greneral  As-  ^ 
sembly,  to  pass  an  act,  declaring,  that  * 
all  persons  ordained  by  an  English  or 
American  Presbytery,  in  strict  com- 
munion with  tne  Scottish  Church, 
''  were  incapable  not  only  of  holding 
preferment,  but  of  officiating  in  any 
church  or  chapel  within  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  by  virtue  of  these  orders  ?*' 
I  am  mudi  mistaken  in  the  spirit 
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which  pervades  your  respectable  ( 
blishment,  if  she  would  not  tell  the 
British  ParliameDt,  that,  in  passing 
such  actSy  it  had  assumed  to  itself  a 
deg^iee  of  authority  which  no  merely 
ciiol  government  is  capable  of  exer- 
cising ;  for  that  it  is  no  more  in  the 
power  of  the  dvil  government  to  take 
away  orders^  after  they  had  been  once 
conferred^  than  to  oonvev  the  spiritual 
character^  and  to  confer  noly  oraers.  I 
am  much  mistaken  in  the  spirit  which 
pervades  your  respectable  establish- 
ment^  if  she  would  not  tell  the  British 
Parliament^  that  it  belongs  no  more  to 
it  to  determine  what  is,  and  what  is 
noty  the  canonical  age  for  receiving 
orders,  than  it  belongs  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  decide,  whether  the  as* 
sessed  taxes  shall  be  continued  or  with- 
drawn from  the  people  of  Scotland, 
"^ith  respect  to  the  act  prohibiting 
all  foreign-ordained  clergymen  from 
officiating  in  an  established  place  of 
worship,  the  Church  of  Scotland  ^ould, 
I  suspect,  reply,  that  as  the  Parliament 
had  no  share  m  conferring  the  sacred 
character,andisnotauthonzed  to  judge 
whether  that  character  has  been  ca- 
tionically  conferred,  or  othemvise,  so  it 
is  not  for  it  to  determine  any  limits, 
within  which  the  person  ordained  shall 
be  incapable  of  exercising  his  holy 
functions.  From  a  share  in  the  nation- 
al preferment,  the  Parliament  has,  in- 
deed, a  right  to  exclude  whom  it  will ; 
and  it  may  farther  require,  that  a  li- 
cence be  procured  fh>m  a  civil  ma^;i8- 
trate,  before  any  stranger  shall  officiate 
in  one  of  the  national  churches ;  but 
for  Parliament  to  declare  such  stran- 
ger incapable  of  officiating  by  virtue 
of  his  foreign  order,  and  so  to  require 
that  he  shflll  be  ordained  again,  if  he 
persist  in  his  desire  of  officiating  in 
Dcotland,  is  to  take  upon  itself  a  de- 
gree of  spiritual  authority,  to  which  it 
neither  is,  nor  can  be  entitled. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  enjoys,  by  pos- 
sessing an  Assembly  or  Synod,  capa- 
ble of  defending  its  undeniable  rights. 
^  Let  us  look  next  how  the  Churdi  of 
*  England  stands  in  these  respects.  From 
the  period  when  Convocation  ceased  to 
act,  the  Church  of  England  ceased  to 
eiyoy  any  of  the  rights  which  are  en- 
joyed by  every  other  spiritual  society 
under  heaven.  She  could  no  longer 
correct  abuses,  revise  canons,  institute 
new  r^;ulations,  or  take  any  other  step 
for  the  reformation  of  her  general  cou«« 
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stitution.  But  into  every  society  abu- 
ses will  creep  ;  there  is  no  constituted 
body  which  requires  not  occasionally 
to  be  new-modelled ;  whilst  the  very 
passage  of  time  is  continually  creating 
new  relations,  for  which  some  provision 
must  be  made.  How,  then,  has  the 
English  Church  conducted  herself? 
Why,  she  has  sat  still,  whilst  the  civil 
Parliament  has  enacted,  of  its  own  au- 
thority, canon  after  canon,  and  dis- 
played all  the  powers  of  a  regular  re- 
ligious council. 

There  are  few  of  your  readers  who 
can  be  ignorant,  tliat  the  Episcopal 
Churches  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  agree  in  every 
essential  point,  both  of  £uth  and  of 
constitution,  with  the  established 
Church  of  England.  All  three  are  go- 
verned by  bishops,  all  three  subscribe 
the  thirty-nine  artides,  and  all  three 
use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
the  celebration  of  public  worship.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  Episcopal 
churches  of  Scotland  and  America  reOf 
dily  admit  the  validity  of  English  or- 
ders— as  the  Church  of  Ensland  was 
wont,  till  within  little  more  tnan  twen- 
ty years  ago,  to  admit  the  validity  of 
theirs. 

The  Scottish  Episcopalians  having 
been  strenuous  Jacobites,  fell  as  such, 
under  the  hatred  of  that  Whig  ad- 
ministration, which  abolished  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  Convocation ; 
they  were  of  course  prosecuted,  and 
their  places  of  worship  shut  up.  But 
as  time  passed,  and  political  animosi- 
ties became  softened  down,  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected were  gradually  omitted;  till, 
finally,  in  the  year  1792,  a  bill  was 
carried  through  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  recdTcd  the  Royal  as- 
sent, by  which  they  were  legally  deli- 
veredfrom  all  farther  molestation.  An- 
nexed to  that  bill,  however,  is  a  clause, 
which  proves  how  completely  the  soi- 
ritual  rights  of  the  Chiuxh  were  by 
this  time  forgotten;  and  how  little 
*'  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  and, 
to  the  valid  administration  of  the  Sa- 
craments, the  necessity  of  Episcopal 
ord^,  derived  by  \uiintemipted  suc- 
cession from  the  Apostles,  was  es« 
teemed. 

In  the  clause  just  referred  to,  it  is 
declared,  "  That  no  person  exercising 
the  function,  or  assuming  the  office 
and  character,  of  a  pastor  or  minister 
of  any  order,  in  the  Episcopalian  com- 
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inunion  of  Scotland^  shall  be  capable 
of  taking  any  benefice^  curacy^  or  other- 
spiritual  promotion,  within  that  part 
of  Great  Britain,  called  England,  the 
dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, or  of  oflBciating  in 
any  church  or  chapel  within  the  same, 
where  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  now  by  law  established, 
is  used;  unless  he  shall  have  been 
lawfully  ordained  by  some  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England  or  Ireland." 
Let  me  direct  the  attention  of  your 
rcAders  somewhat  closely  to  this  en- 
actment. 

Had  the  Imperial  Parliament  con- 
tented itself  by  declaring,  that  no 
person  ordained  by  a  Scottish  bishop 
■hall  be  capable  of  holding  prefer- 
ment, or  even  a  curacy,  within  the 
realm  of  England,  no  fault  could  have 
been  found  with  it.  The  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church  confessedly  come 
fifom  the  state ;  in  one  part  as  much 
under  the  state's  management,  as  is 
any  other  species  of  property,  whether 
personal  or  corporate,  in  the  kingdom. 
Na^,  more ;  had  the  Parliament  pro- 
hibited every  person  so  ordained  nrom 
officiating  in  England,  until  he  should 
have  received  a  ucence  so  to  do,  from 
eompetent  authority,  even  this,  though 
lavouring  a  little  of  Erastianism^ 
would  not  have  been  pushing  the  mat- 
tar  to  ita  full  extent.  <'  The  power," 
lays  Hales^  '*  of  ecdeaimstical  order, 
ia  not  derived  from  the  Crown ;  nei- 
ther is  it  conceived  so  to  be ;  but  so 
much  as  is  not  superstitious,  is  deri- 
ved from  Christ.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  powers  of  order  are  not  in  them- 
■elves,  nor,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  them, 
confined  to  any  diocese  or  precinct.' 
But  *'  the  determination  of  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  of  order  to  time, 
place,  person,  manner  of  performance, 
u  derived  firom  the  crown."  Hales 
ia  no  very  high  churchman,  we  all 
know ;  but  perhaps  he  is  tlie  better 
authority  for  our  purpose,  on  that  ac- 
count. But  the  Parliament  went  far 
beyond  this,  when  it  declared  in  po- 
sitive terms,  that  no  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  communion  of  Scotland 
should  be  capable  of  officiating  in  an 
English  church,  unless  ordained  by 
an  Engliah  or  Irish  bishop. 

There  is  a  direct  interference  with 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  priest- 
hood; a  positive  declaration  by  the 
civil  government  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  orders  conferred  by  a  Scottish  bi- 
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shop,  though  perfectly  valid  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  autho- 
rising him  who  holds  them  to  perform 
every  sacred  function,  cease  to  be  or- 
ders at  all,  as  soon  as  that  river  is 
crossed.  If  the  Scottish  priest  be  de- 
sirous of  reading  prayers  in  an  Eng- 
lish church,  he  must  persuade  some 
English  bishop  to  ordain  him  anew. 
Would  such  a  bill  have  passed,  had 
Convocation  been  in  operative  exist** 
ence? 

To  do  them  justice,  the  English  bi- 
shops opposed  with  all  their  might 
the  progress  of  the  bill  just  aUuded 
to.  They  pointed  out,  and  especially 
Bishop  Horsley,  that  the  passing  of 
such  an  act  was  not  only  destructive 
of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  was  tantamount  to  a  com- 
plete denial  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  law  of  England,  both  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical,— that  holy  orders,  where- 
ever  conferred  by  a  canonically  conse- 
crated bishop,  are  unquestionably  va- 
lid all  over  the  world.  But  what 
could  the  bishops  do  ?  They  no  long- 
er spoke  as  the  church  ;  they  were 
but  twenty-seven  peers  of  Parliament; 
80  the  bill  passed  into  a  law,  in  spite 
of  their  opposition,  and  still  holds  good 
throughout  the  empire. 

By  means  precisely  similar,  namely, 
by  tne  force  of  an  act  of  the  civil  le- 

fLslature,  the  clergy  of  the  United 
tates,  whose  Episcopacy  was  derived 
directly  from  the  Churcn  of  England, 
are  excluded  from  dischamng  any  cle- 
rical office  within  the  realm.  Against 
this  enactment  no  dissenting  voice  was 
raised ;  indeed,  the  bishops  appear  to 
have  erown,  by  degrees,  so  fully  aware 
of  the  helpless  conation  of  the  Cfhurch, 
that  they  now  permit  the  Parliament 
to  regulate  her  affairs  as  it  may  see 
best,  without  any  attention  being  paid 
to  obsolete  opinions. 

As  the  measures  already  described 
bore  iWerence  rather  to  the  foreign 
relations,  if  we  may  so  speak,  than  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  church,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  no 
great  injury  has  been  committed  by 
this  adoption.  Now,  not  to  dwell  up- 
on the  fact,  that  those  very  measures 
place  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
light  of  an  excommunicated  body,  ex- 
communicated too  by  the  autnority 
of  the  civil  power,  I  proceed  to  point 
out  to  your  readers  some  of  the  en- 
actments, which  completely  justify 
you  Presbyterians  in  the  opinion 
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which  you  hold  of  our  utter  eoslave- 
ment,  or  rather  ahsorption  into  the 
state. 

The  reader  of  ecdesiaatical  history 
most  have  noted,  that  during  eyenr 
period,  and  in  ever^  Church,  as  weu 
during  the  usurpation  of  Popery,  as 
since  the  Reformation,  some  particu- 
lar a^  has  heen  determined  by  canon, 
previous  to  which  no  layman  shall  be 
admitted  into  holy  orders.  In  the  re- 
formed Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, a  dispensing  power  was  wont  to 
be  vested  m  the  archbishops  of  pro- 
vinces, bv  the  exercise  of  which  young 
men  mignt  be  admitted  into  the  or- 
ders of  priest  and  deacon,  before  they 
bad  attained  the  age  specified  in  the 
canons.  In -the  sister  langdom  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  power  thus  vested  in 
the  archbishops  was  so  frequently  and 
80  grossly  abused,  that  even  the  veiv 
highest  churchmen  admitted  that  it 
ought  to  be  withdrawn.  But  where 
was  the  body  capable  of  withdrawing 
it  ?  This  was  an  arrangement  purely 
^iritual,  affecting  only  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  hence 
could  be  entered  into  only  by  a  spiri- 
tual Assembly  or  Synod.  The  days  of 
synod-holding  had,  however,  long  gone 
by ;  so  the  Imperial  Parliament  took 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and 
managed  it  to  its  own  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1804,  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  ages  of  persons  to  be  admitted 
into  holy  orders  was  introduced  into 
Parliament,  and  passed  into  a  law.  In 
that  law  there  is  a  clause  which  enaots, 
''  That  in  case  any  person  shall,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  be 
admitted  a  deacon,  before  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  three-and-twenty 
years  complete,  or  a  priest,  before  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  four-and-twen- 
ty  years  complete,  such  admission  shall 
he  merely  void  in  law,  a*  if  it  had  never 
been  made,  and  the  person  so  admitted 
shall  be  incapable  of  holding,  and  dis- 
abled from  taking,  any  ecclesiastical 
preferment  whatever,  in  virtue  of  such 
his  admission." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the 
right  of  the  state  to  determine  who 
shall,  and  who  shall  not,  enjoy  its  pre- 
ferment ;  but  can  any  act  of  the  civil 
power  annul  an  ordination  ?  If  so,  if  it 
be  true,  that  the  Brithh  Parliament 
has  the  power  of  rendering  null  and 
void,  as  if  they  had  never  been  given, 
orders  conferred,  perhaps  by  mistake^ 
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or  misinformation  of  an  En^^ish  !»• 
shop,  one  day  befbre  the  person  or- 
dained had  completed  his  twenty* 
third  or  twenty-fourth  year,  wherein 
consistB  the  spiritual  auUiority  of  the 
bishops,  or  me  spiritual  character  of 
the  prieslhood  ?  May  not  the  power 
which  is  adrnowledgsd  to  be  compe- 
tent to  the  annihilation  of  that  spiri- 
tual character,  claim,  with  the  most 
perfect  consistency,  Uie  sole  right  to 
confer  it  on  whomsoever  itwill,  with^ 
out  the  interposition  of  any  biiiiop  at 
all?  We  soeak  with  regret  of  the  de- 
caying zeal  both  of  our  clergy  and 
lai^,  and  lode  back  with  a  sigh  to  the 
penod  when  our  church  was  esteemed 
divine  in  her  constitution ;  can  we 
wonder  that  difierent  opinions  are  now 
held  of  her  ? 

The  very  great  importance  of  my 
snlgect  will,  I  trust,  stand  as  an  ex- 
cuse, if  I  pursue  it  a  little  farther. 
All  contest,  if  contest  that  may  be 
called,  which  consbted  on  the  one  side 
of  continual  aggressions,  on  the  other 
of  quiet  and  sneakins  submission,  was 
now  at  an  end,  and  the  Churdi  of 
En^dand  had  beoome  as  complete  a  tool 
of  Uie  state,  as  Hobbes,  or  any  other 
admirer  of  an  absolute  dependanoe  of 
religion  upon  law,  should  desire.  The 
Parliament,  accordingly,  proceeded  to 
legislate  in  spiritual  afl^urs  with  the 
very  same  nonchalance  as  if  it  had 
been  enacting  laws  for  a  colony,  whilst 
the  Church  was  satisfied  to  receive  its 
legislation  with  the  most  passive  in- 
difference. Hence,  act  after  act  has 
passed,  each  more  conclusive  than  the 
other,  that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  cha- 
racter being  inherent  in  the  clergy 
otherwise  than  at  the  option  of  the 
state,  is  now  pretty  well  exploded; 
and  that  the  bishops,  whatever  they 
may  diemsdves  affirm  of  their  autho- 
rity, .derived  by  unbroken  succession 
from  the  Apostles,  are  mere  civil  ser- 
vants. It  is  true,  that  by  sufferance, 
they  still  enjoy  Uie  nominal  power  of 
malcing  laymen  priests;  but  what 
then  ?  these  priests  are  priests  or  no 
priests,  according  as  the  state  deter- 
mines ;  they  may  be  priests  here,  and 
only  laymen  elsewhere ;  nay,  the  state 
has  full  power  to  unmake  them  all, 
exactly  as  it  may  cashier  a  sherifi^  (Nt 
supersede  a  constable. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1819,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  with 
the  Bishop  of  London,  or  any  other 
bishop  appointed  by  them,  were  mu- 
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ibotiMed  by  Act  of  Pftrliiment,  to  or- 
dain men  for  the  colonies.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  in^  this ;  it  was  simply 
an  exercise  of  legitimate  power  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  whereby  the  dioceses 
of  these  prelates  were  so  far  extended, 
as  that  all  foreign  places,  sapporting 
no  bishop  of  their  own,  were  placed 
mader  the  guidance  of  their  Episcopal 
authority.  But  the  British  Parlia- 
ment seems  absolutely  determined  that 
no  act  shall  be  passea  by  it  relating  in 
any  way  to  church  affiurs,  into  wmch 
some  objectionable  clause  shall  not  be 
foisted.  In  the  case  before  us,  for  ex- 
ample, the  inflates  above-named  are 
commanded  to  ordain  for  the  colonies, 
but  they  are  to  ordain  specialfy  on  sudi 
occasions,  the  speciality  to  be  stated  in 
the  letters  of  orders  ;  m  other  words, 
thqr  are  to  convey  to  certain  persons 
a  ttancter  partly  spiritual,  and  part- 
Iv  not  spiritual, — spiritual  as  long  as 
they  reside  in  certain  climates  and 
countries,  but  losing  its  spiritua- 
lity as  soon  as  they  ^uit  them  ! ! — 
In  like  manner,  the  Bishops  of  Que- 
bec, Nova  Scotia,  and  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  the  two  newly  consecrated  Bi- 
shops of  the  West  Indies,  are  bishops 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  are 
acknowledged  as  such  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  own  dioceses ;  but  let 
them  quit  these  dioceses  and  visit  Eng- 
land, they  immediately  cease  to  be  bi- 
shops at  aB.  The  orders  which  they 
confer  are  not  acknowledged  here; 
indeed,  persons  ordained  by  the  three 
last,  are  declared  positively  incapable 
of  holding  preferment,  or  acting  as 
ministers  of  the  established  churdi  in 
any  way,  or  on  any  [ffetence  what- 
ever. 

Were  not  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration fax  too  grave  and  too  import- 
ant to  permit  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  ridicule,  what  a  field  for  their  exer- 
cise is  here  presented ! — But  pass  we 
on  to  other  and  still  more  extraordi- 
nary matten. 

It  is  a  curious  fkct,  that,  whilst  the 
British  Parliament  thus  wases  war,  as 
it  were,  against  the  spiritusd  cbaracter 
of  the  Established  Church,  straining 
every  nerve  to  bring  Protestant  Epis- 
copacy into  contempt,  it  has  left  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  in  a  great  measure  uifmolested. 
Thus,  whilst  a  clergyman,  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  or  Jamaica,  or 
even  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
under  particular  dreumstances,  is  pro- 
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hibited  from  holding  preferment,  or 
even  officiating  in  an  English  church, 
a  Popish  priest  has  only  to  renounce 
the  errors  of  Popery,  and  to  subscribe 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  when  he  in- 
stantly becomes  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  oi  England.  That  man  may 
officiate  wherever  he  pleases ;  he  may 
hold  preferment  in  any  psrt  of  his  Ma- 
jesty s  dominions ;  indeed,  I  am  mis- 
taken if  there  be  not  at  this  moment  a 
convert  from  the  Church  of  Borne 
upon  the  Episcopal  Bench  of  Ireland. 
How  happens  this  ? — It  is  extremely 
proper,  indeed  it  is  unavoidable,  that 
orders  conferred  by  the  Romish  Church 
should,  at  least  by  us,  be  admitted  to 
be  valid  all  over  the  world ;  for  if  they 
be  not  valid,  our  orders,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  them,  must  be 
invalid  also.  But  why  grant  to  Popish 
priests  privileges  which  are  denied  to 
clergymen  ordained  by  Protestant  bi- 
shops, when  the  orders  of  the  one  are 
quite  as  canonical  as  those  of  the 
other? 

I  have  said,  that  a  clergyman  or- 
dained by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
has  only  to  renounce  the  errors  of 
Popery,  and  subscribe  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  when  he  becomes  instantly  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  qua- 
lify this  assertion.  It  is  only  in  case 
the  conforming  party  chance  to  have 
been  ordained  abroaa,  that  bis  orders 
are  received  in  the  English  Church. 
If,  on  the  otber  hand,  he  have  derived 
his  spiritual  character  from  a  Popiah 
bishop  resident  in  England  or  Ireland, 
then  IS  he  in  the  situation  of  a  priest 
ordained  by  a  Scottish  or  West  Indian 
bishop ;  he  must  be  ordained  again,  if 
he  desire  to  serve  at  the  altar  of  the 
Church  of  England ! ! !— Surely  acts 
like  these  must  have  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  a  time 
when  the  members  were  asleep,  or  en- 
gaged at  some  dinner-party,  such  as 
was  given  on  a  late  occasion  to  the 
Whigs,  by  Mr  M.  Angelo  Taylor-— 
What  possible  difibrence  can  there  be 
between  the  spititual  authority  of  a 
Romish  bishop  in  Dublin,  and  a  Ro- 
mish bishop  in  Lisbon  ? 

I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  any 
farther  at  present,  lest  those  of  your 
readers  who  take  but  little  interest  in 
such  speculations  should  think  that 
you  devote  too  many  of  your  columns 
to  a  subject  so  dry ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
clude withoutentreating  every  genuine 
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adn  of  the  Church  to  consider  what  the 
consequences  must  sooner  or  later  he, 
if  this  state  of  things  go  on.  The 
Church  of  England  was  never^  perhaps, 
in  greater  danger  than  she  is  at  pre- 
sent. Harassed  on  all  sides  by  increa- 
sing sects  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
openly  menaced  with  ruin  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  it  is  high  time  that 
something  like  unanimity  and  zeal  for 
the  common  cause  shotdd  prevail 
among  her  members.    To  create  this, 


however,  she  must  again  be  placed  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  enforce  the  re- 
spect of  all  thinking  persons.  She 
must  be  delivered  from  the  thraldom 
into  which  she  is  at  present  cast ;  nor 
can  any  more  effectual  means  be  de- 
vised for  obtaining  so  desirable  an  end, 
than  by  vesting  her  once  more  with 
the  power  of  legislating  in  spiritual  af- 
fairs, for  herself.  In  plain  language. 
Restore  the  Convocation. 


CHAFTERS  ON  CHURCHTABDS. 


Chap.  VI. 


Not  far  from  the  town  of ,  in 

ohire,  where  I  passed  some  weeks 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  sum- 
mer, is  the  pleasant  village  of  Halli- 
burn,  much  rbsorted  to  by  persons 
visiting  the  county,  sojourners  in  the 
a^acent  town — ^hesdth-hunters,  view- 
hunters,  antiquity-hunters,  felicity- 
hunters, — Time-killers;  in  short,  to 
whom  anything  serves  for  a  lion,  and 
as  a  point  in  view  for  an  hour's  excur- 
sion. But  there  are  reallv  things 
worth  seeing  in  and  about  that  same 
villi^  of  Hallibuni,  as  those  friends 
can  bear  witness — ^those  dear  fellow- 
Tiew-hunters,  in  whose  company  I 
explored  it.  They  will  remember, 
how,  after  sundry  and  various  con- 
sultations, as  to  when  we  should  go, 
and  futw  we  should  go,  and  at  what 
time,  and  for  how  long,  and  after  con- 
sulting the  Guide-book,  and  recalling 
all  we  had  ever  heard  reported  of  this 
or  that  place,  by  such  or  such  a  person ; 
and  after  all  talking  together  for  an 
hour,  and  each  suggesting  a  different 
plan,  and  one  premising  on  the  best 
authority,  that  such  a  road  was  in  an 
impassable  state,  and  a  second  rejoin- 
ing, from  still  betttrr  authority,  that  it 
was  as  smooth  as  a  gravel  walk — and 
one  prophesying  it  would  rain,  and 
the  rest  staking  their  lives  that  it  would 
not  rain — and  some  proposing  to  walk, 
and  others  to  ride — and  one  voting 
for  a  car  that  would  hold  all,  and  an- 
other for  a  brace  of  donkey-carts — the 
matter  in  debate,  at  last,  resolved  it- 
self into  something  of  a  settled  plan, 
our  clashing  votes  subsiding  lilce  a 
parcel  of  little  frothy  waves  into  one 
great  billow  ;  and  it  was  definitively 
agreed,  that  wc  should  go  to  Ilalli- 


bum-— that  we  should  dine  early  and 
set  out  early,  to  enjoy  a  fine  long  sum- 
mer evening  in  rambling  about  there 
widi  our  hooiks  and  pencils — that  we 
should  go  in  a  car,  and  that  we  should 
go  that  very  evening.  Don't  you  re- 
member all' this,  dear  friends  of  mine  ? 
— and  how  quickly  we  dispatched  our 
dinner,  and  how  we  packed  up  the 
pencils  and  sketch-books? — and  how 
James  was  sent  off*  for  a  car,  of  which 
description  of  vehicle,  oTie  of  us  averred 
there  were  hundreds  to  be  hired  at 
every  comer — and  how  James  was 
gone  a  mortal  time — and  how  we  call- 
ed him  all  sorts  of  names — "  loiter- 
ing," and  "  stupid,"  and  "  blind," 
and  what  not— and  how  he  came  back 
at  last,  looking  as  innocent  as  a  dove, 
and  pufiBng  like  a  grampus — and  how 
it  turned  out  that  there  were  but  two 
cars  in  the  whole  place,  and  that  by 
superhuman  exertions  he  had  at  last 
secured  one  of  them — and  how  we  flew 
down  stairs  and  found  it  at  the  door— 
and  how  it  was  a  very  odd-looking  ve- 
hicle !  mounted  up  like  a  tub  upon 
stilts — and  how  it  cocked  up  so  be- 
hind, we  could  hardly  scramble  inl- 
and how,  when  we  were  in,  we' looked 
at  the  horse,  and  did  not  like  him,  and 
then  at  one  another,  and  did  not  like 
each  other's  looks — and  how  we  went 
off*  at  last,  bang !  with  such  a  ierk,  as  • 
jerked  us  altogether  in  a  bunch,  with 
our  eight  hands  up  in  the  middle,  like 
four  pigeons  in  a  pie — and  how  we 
tore  down  the  street  like  fury,  and 
whisked  round  the  corner  like  a  whirl- 
wind— and  how  the  beast  of  a  horse 
pranced,  and  snorted  like  a  grifiin— 
and  how  one  of  us  vowed  he  was  a 
griffin,  and  no  mortal  horse — and  how 
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another  of  us  was  partly  of  the  same 
opinion — and  how  we  all  hated  the 
irr^olarity  of  his  proceedings,  and  the 
jolting,  and  swingings  and  bumping  of 
the  tub — and  how  at  last  we  all  at- 
tacked the  driver,  and  insisted  on  get- 
ting out — and  how  we  all  blest  our 
stars  on  once  more  touching  terra  fir- 
ma — and  how  we  found  out  that  we 
had  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Ma« 
xeppa,  having  actually  been  tied  on  to 
the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  whose  pro- 
prietor had  allotted  to  us  the  honour 
of  breaking  his  spirit,  or  our  own 
necks. 

Out  of  evil  often  good  proceedeth— 
our  proud  spirits  were  humbled.  We 
had  enough  of  prancing  steeds,  and 
jumping  chariots — we  had  tasted  of 
exaltation,  and  were  satisfied — we  had 
been  set  up  aloft,  and  were  glad  to 
come  down  again — so  with  meek  minds, 
and  amiable  condescension,  we  en- 
trusted ourselves,  deux  d  deux,  to  a 
couple  of  donkey  carts,  and  off  we 
were  once  more ! — Ours,  you  know, 
lilias  i  leading  the  way.  And,  don't 
you  remember — can  you  ever  forget — 
that  blear-eyed  goblin,  tliat  attended 
us  as  a  running  footman?  shuffling 
akmff  by  the  side  of  his  donkey,  and 
regaling  us,  ehhnin  faUant,  with  his 
amiable  conversation.  One  of  his 
I7es,  you  know — the  right — ^with  its 
little  rusty  tufi  of  eye-brow,  hsd  wan- 
dered half-way  up  into  his  ibrehead ; 
the  other  (leaving  a  long,  black,  shag- 
gy eye-brow  in  its  natural  place)  had 
dropped  down  hill  (languishingly  half 
dosed)  towards  the  left  corner  of  his 
mouth,  which  lovinglv  twitched  up- 
wards to  meet  it  half-way;  and  his 
nose  was  puckered  down  dl  on  one 
side  into  the  cheek,  by  a  great  red 
and  purple  seam ;  and  he  was  all  over 
seamed  and  speckled  with  black,  red, 
and  purple,  ror  the  poor  wretch  had 
evidently  been  blown  up  and  half- 
roasted  some  time  or  other,  though 
never  the  worse  for  it  when  we  had 
first  the  happiness  of  beholding  him, 
except  in  the  afore-mentioned  trifling 
disarrangement  of  physiognomy,  at 
which,  for  my  part,  I  was  so  far  from 
conceiving  any  manner  of  disgust,  that 
I  thought  the  countenance  had  more 
than  gained  in  character  and  expres- 
sion, (which  is  everything  you  know,) 
what  it  had  lost  in  the  trifling  point, 
regularity  of  features.  There  wss 
something  infinitely  piquant!  some- 
thing inexpressibly  wild  and  pictu- 
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resque  ^quite  Salvatorlsh)  in  the  tout 
ensemble  !  the  whole  face  had  under- 
gone a  facequake !  and  sparks  of  the 
volcanic  flame  were  yet  visible  in  the 
one  little  ferret  eye,  that  gleamed  in 
his  forehead  like  a  live  coal,  as  he  ran 
on  beside  us,  now  vehemently  exciting 
his  donkey  to  super-donkeyish  exer- 
tions, now  declaiming  to  us,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  a  dilletante  guide,  on 
views,  antiquities,  curiosities,  fossils^ 
minerals,  snail-shells,  and  Roman 
pavemen  ts.  He  was  a  jewel  of  a  guide ! 
''  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not 
look  upon  his  like  again  !" 

Well !  you  remember  we  alighted 
(ttnlighted,  as  an  old  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance used  to  say,)  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  village,  and  there  again 
debate  ensued,  as  to  where  we  should 
first  shape  our  course.  There  was  the 
church — a  fine  old  church !  to  be 
seen,  and  perhaps  sketched.  There 
was  a  famous  grotto,  of  which  the 
Guide-book  told  wonders ;  and,  lastly, 
there  was,  within  a  pretty  walk  of  the 
church,  an  old,  old  house,  the  oldest 
in  the  county,  a  manor-house,  the 
property  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  the  kingdom,  the  family  of 
the  De  la  Veres.  Tnat  venerable  man« 
sion  was,  I  believe,  the  greatest  at« 
traction  to  us  all ;  but,  like  dainty 
children,  we  set  it  aside  for  bonne 
bouche,  and  decided  to  begin  with  the 
grotto.  Strange  misgivings  crept  over 
us,  when  we  were  directed  tnroug^ 
the  village  street,  to  the  door  of  a 
mean-looking  house,  and  told  that  was 
the  entrance  to  **  the  cool  cavern !  the 
mysterious  grot !" — and  when,  instead 
of  a  Nymph,  a  wood  or  water-nymph, 
an  Oread,  a  Dryad,  or  a  Hama-^yad, 
there  came  forth  to  greet,  and  intro- 
duce us  to  the  romantic  solitude,  an 
old,  frightful,  painted  hag,  with  her 
elf-locks  bristling  out  in  papers  like 
porcupine  quills  irora  under  the  frills 
and  flappets  of  a  high  French  cap,  and 
in  her  ears,  (prodigious  ears  they 
were  !)  two  monstrous  gold  rings,  that 
looked  like  the  handles  of  a  copper 
tea-um.  We  shrank  back  at  sight  of 
this  Gorgon,  but  she  strutted  towards 
us  with  her  arras  a-kimbo,  and  there 
was  a  sinister  determination  in  the 
tone  in  which  she  said  to  us,  ''  Walk 
in,  ladies,  and  see  the  grotto."  She 
looked  determined  that  we  should  see 
it,  and  ufe  looked  at  her  claws  and 
her  fierce  eyes,  and  felt  she  was  not 
a  person  to  be  affronted ;  so,  as  our 
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evil  sUrs  hid  led  ns  to  the  eDtnnoe  of 
her  den,  we  lubmitted  to  fate,  and 
followed  the  syln,n  soddess — ^followed 
hear  through  a  dark,  dirty,  narrow 
pnomge,  out  at  a  little  mean  door,  into 
an  endoied  back-yard,  about  forty 
feet  iquare,  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, containing  a  parterre  a 
wildemcoi  a  caitlc— and  the  Grotiol 
—and  oyer  the  entrance  to  this  Ely- 
sium, was  flung  a  wooden  arch,  paint- 
ed sky-blue,  whereon  it  was  notified 
in  gold  letters,  that ''  the  whole  was  to 
be  seen  for  the  inconsiderable  sum  of 
8in>ence  a-head :  moreover,  that  tea  and 
rolls,  and  all  other  refreshments,  were 
fhmished  on  equally  reasonable.terms." 
Oh  ye  Gods  !^40  we  poor  innocents 
had  been  betrayed  into  a  sixpenny  tea- 
garden,  and,  sure  enoush— there- 
Just  opposite  to  us— perched  upon  a 
ffrass  mound,  in  the---the — the  don- 
jeon  keep  of  the  castle,  I  suppose,  sat 
six  merry  mortals,  in  a  state  of  earth- 
ly beatitude,  their  faces  shining  in  the 
Kd-hot  evening  sun  like  fresh  var- 
nished vermilion  coach-pannels,  — ^ 
Bwilling  tea  and  neffus,  and  stuffing 
down  hot  rdls,  bread  and  butter,  and 
cold  ham,  with  most  romantic  fervour. 
We  paid  our  sixpences,  and  made  our 
retreat  as  quietly  and  civilly  as  possi- 
ble, having  first,  to  padf^r  our  conduc- 
tress, p^ed  our  noses  mto  the  dirty 
coal-hole,  stuck  with  bits  of  glass, 

rsr  and  periwinkle  shells,  which 
called  "  The  Orotto ;"  and  you, 
my  dear  Lilias,  had  the  complaisance 
to  mount  up  to  the  battlements  of  the 
castle,  (where,  by  the  by,  you  looked 
like  Sister  Anne  in  Bluebeard,)  in 
compliance  v^th  the  Gorgon's  impor- 
tunities. To  you,  therefore,we  were  in- 
debted for  her  gracious  patronage, 
when,  on  inquiring,  as  we  left  theen- 
dianted  garaen,  whether  strangers 
were  allowed  to  see  Hallibum  House, 
ahe  replied,  with  a  consequential  toss 
of  her  head,  that  Me  was  well  known 
ihere,  and  that  if  we  applied  to  the  but- 
ler in  the  name  of  ''Madam  Simpson 
of  th«  Grotto,"  we  might  be  sureof  im- 
mediate admittance.  So  much  for  the 
first  of  our  three  lions ;  and  truly  we 
had  obtained  sixpennyworth  for  our 
sixpence,  in  the  patronage  of  ''  Ma- 
dam Simpson  of  the  Grotto." 

Five  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to 
the  next  oliject  in  our  itinerary,  and 
here  no  shock  awaited  us.  No  human 
Gorgon— no  officious  guide — no  Ma- 
dam Simpson,  to  fling  open  the  low 
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white  wicket,  and  aj,  ''Walk  in, la- 
die?,  for  sixnenoe  a-nead." 

Sole  guardians  of  the  gate,  two  fine 
old  maples  arched  over  it  their  inter* 
woven  boughs ;  and  many  others,  and 
several  m^estic  elms,  were  grouped 
together,  or  stood  singly,  in  and  about 
the  diurchyard.  A  few  cottages,  with 
pretty,  neat  gardens,  were  scattered 
around ;  and  at  the  further  end  of  a 
broad,  smooth  grass-plat,  parallel  with 
the  churchysrd,  ana  separated  finom  ^ 
it  only  by  a  low  stone-wall,  stood  the  ' 
rectory,  a  long,  low,  irregularly  shs]^ 
bttilduig,  of  common  bnck,  and  with 
a  tiled  roof,  but  made  picturesque  by 
the  rich  and  mellow  colouring  of  ag^ 
and  by  the  norche^  pent-houses,  and 
buttresses,  the  additions  of  many  sue* 
oessive  incumbents,  and  by  a  noUe 
old  vine,  that  covered  the  entire  front, 
a  great  part  of  the  long  sloping  roo^ 
aim  had  even  been  trained  round  one 
of  the  gaUes,  up  to  the  very  top  of  a 
hi^  stack  of  clustered  chimneys. 

Behind  the  church  and  rectory  ap- 
peared an  undulating  sea  of  fo&age^ 
ancient  oak  and  beech,  with  here  rad 
there  a  gracc^  fisathery  birch,  glan- 
cing and  shivering  in  the  sun,  like 
silvery  fh>th  above  the  darker  waves  ; 
and  beneath  those  venerable  trees,  wind- 
ed away  a  broad,  shady,  park-like  road, 
to  which  a  gate  opened  from  the  lane 
that  ran  along,  benind  the  church  and 
rectory.  That  road  was  themore  private 
approach  to  HaUibum  House,  the  an- 
cient mansion  of  the  De  la  Veres,  and 
every  object  in  the  surrounding  scene 
was,  in  one  way  or  other,  associated 
widi  ikkt  past  or  present  circumstances 
of  that  venerable  race.  The  whcde 
village  had,  in  former  times,  been  a 
fief  of  thdr  extensive  lordship,  and 
great  part  of  it  was  still  in  their  pos- 
session. The  living  was  in  their  gift, 
and  had  always  htea  held  by  a  younger 
son  of  their  nouse,  till  the  bran^ea 
began  to  fail  about  the  old  fkmily  tree. 
The  church  had  been  erected  by  their 
pious  progenitors,  and  many  succeed- 
ing De  la  Veres  had  beautified  and  en- 
laced it,  and  added  gaUery  and  or|^ 
kft,  and  adorned  the  chancel  with 
carved  and  ^ded  work,  and  its  long 
window,  with  painted  glass,  embla- 
loned  with  the  twelve  Apostles,  and 
with  the  family  escutcheon ;  and  had 
enriched  its  altar  with  pix  and  chalice 
of  massy  embossed  silver,  and  widi 
fine  damask  napery,  and  with  high 
branched  candlestidn  of  silver  gilt ; 
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and  withietrieC  cnahioni  and  haBsockt, 
bordered  with  broad  gold  laoe^  and 
aamptaooflly  fringed  and  tanelled 
with  the  nnie* — ^And  these  pious  be- 
nefactions of  theirs,  and  their  good 
deeds  Uut  thej  did,  and  the  ring  of 
bdls  that  they  gave,  and  the  silt  wea- 
thercock that  they  caused  to  be  set  up 
on  the  church-steeple,  and  the  new 
£ioe  wherewith  they  did  repsir  and 
beautify  the  old  dock  that  was  there- 
in, snd  the  marble  font  that  they  nre- 
aented,  and  the  alms-houses  that  they 
built,  snd  the  school  that  they  endow- 
ed—are not  sll  these  things  recorded 
in  goodly  golden  capitals  on  divers 
Cablets,  conspicuously  affixed  in  sun- 
dry and  sereral  places  in  the  said 
dnirdi ;  to  wit,  over  the  great  door, 
and  in  tlie  centre  of  the  organ-loft,  and 
in  five  several  compartments  along  the 
panneTling  of  the  long  north  galkry ; 
and  to  eadi  and  every  one  of  those  ho- 
nourable memorials  sre  not  the  names 
of  the  church-wardens,  of  the  time  be- 
ing, didy  and  reverendy  appended  ? 

And  on  the  left,  as  you  go  up  the 
dianoel,  immediately  tieside  the  gild- 
ed rails  of  the  altar,  is  the  laige,  square, 
commodious  pew  of  the  De  la  Veres, 
to  whidi  ^ou  ascend  two  stem.  And 
its  floor  IS  covered  with  wnat  hath 
been  a  ridi,  brisbt  Turkey  csrpet ;  and 
the  damask  witn  whidi  it  is  lined  and 
cushioned,  was  once  resplendent  crim- 
aon,  now  fiided  to  tawny  orange,  and 
aoffdy  perforated  by  tne  devouring 
noCh.  And  all  the  testaments,  pray- 
er-books, and  hymn-books,  lying  on 
the  csrved  oak  resding-shelves,  are 
bound  in  vellum,  emblazoned  wilh  the 
arms  of  the  De  la  Veres,  and  clasped, 
or  have  been  once,  with  braien  or  sil- 
ver ds^is.  But  some  of  them  have 
bulged  out  of  all  bookish  shape,  and 
the  fine  parchment  covers  have  shrunk 
op  like  sear  and  shrivelled  leaves. 
Tnat  small,  thick  prayer-book,  in  par- 
ticular, that  vras  once  so  splendidly 
emhIaBoned — One  da^  still  nangs,  by 
half  a  hinge,  on  one  remaining  cover 
-^the  other  is  quite  gone  firom  the 
curled  and  tattered  leaves.  And  see ! 
on  that  Mank  leaf  before  the  title- 
page  is  some  pale,  discoloured  writing. 
First,  in  a  fii^  delicate,  Italian  hand, 
comes  the  name  of 

"  Agnes  de  la  Vere— Jier  Book, 

Y«  gifte  of  her  Hod^  Mother, 

Dame  Eleanor  de  la  Vere, 

jone  y«  SOihek  1614" 
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And  lower  down,  on  the  same  page,  is 
spin  written,  in  larger  and  more  an* 
tique  characters — 

**  Mye  dears  Ohilde  dyed 

jane  y«  26tbe,  lei^ 

In  y«  lOtlM  yeare  of  her  age.— 

**Y*  Lord  gave,  &  y«  Lord  takethe  awaye. 

Blessd  be  y*  name  of  y«  Lord  !** 

Those  words  have  been  blotted  ss  they 
were  written,  but  not  alone  by  Uie  un« 
steady  hand  of  the  writer. 

The  book  falls  open  at  the  Psahns. 
—Sec  I  at  the  xxtn  morning  of  the 
month — and  there !  there  !-~in  that 
very  place,  almost  incorporated  by  age 
into  the  rerj  substance  of  the  paper, 
are  a  few  8ti£^  shrunken  rose  leaves  1 
Thev  fell,  doubtless,  firom  the  bosom 
of  tnat  young  Agnes,  on  that  happy 
birth-day  ;'ana  before  thoseleaves  were 
withered,  the  human  flower  had  dropt 
into  the  dust !  And  now,  what  mat- 
ters it,  or  to  whom,  that  the  lovely  and 
the  loved  was  taken  hence  so  early  ? 

And  all  the  chancd,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  church,  are  covered  widi 
natchments  and  monumental  tablets 
of  the  De  la  Veres.  Of  the  former, 
some,  so  faded  and  blurred  by  age  and 
damp,  that  the  proud  bend  of  the 
milk-white  plume,  towering  from  its 
coronated  crest,  is  scarce  distinguish* 
able  from  the  dcull  that  grins  beneath, 
in  the  centre  of  its  half-obliterated 
''  Resurgam."— On  the  ri^ht  of  the 
altar,  just  opposite  the  fanuly  pew,  is 
a  railed-in  space,  containing  two  mo- 
numents.— Ofle  of  great  antiquity; 
the  other  very  andent  also,  but  of  a 
much  later  age.  Both  ire  8dt§r  tombs. 
The  first— once  deeply  and  richly 
vrrought  with  curious  carved  work — 
is  worn  away  (all  its  acute  angles  and 
salient  points,  and  bold  projections, 
flattened  and  rounded  off)  to  a  mere 
oblong  stone,  one  side  of^  which  has 
sunk  deep  into  the  pavement  of  the 
church.  Two  figures,  rudely  sculp- 
tured, are  extended  on  it.  One  of  a 
knight  in  armour— (see !  that  mailed 
hand  is  almost  perfect,)  and  of  a  lady, 
whose  square  nead-gear,  descending 
in  straight  folds  on  dUier  side  the  face,  • 
is  still  custinguishable,  though  the  face 
itself  has  long  been  worn  away  to  a 
flat,  polidied  surface— just  slightly  in- 
dented at  the  place  the  mouth  once  oc- 
cupied. The  upper  part  of  the  knight's 
high  Roman  nose  still  projects  from 
his  demolished  visage ;  and  one  can 
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BtiU  trace  the  prominent  cheek-bones^ 
and  the  bold  martial  brow — 

"  Out6tretch*d  together,  are  express'd 

He  and  my  ladye  fair. 
With  bands  uplifted  on  the  breast, 
In  attitude  of  prayer : 
Long-visaged— clad  in  armour,  he — 
Witli  ruffled  arm  and  boddice,  she.** 

Their  heads  repose  on  a  tasselled  cu- 
shion, and  a  greyhound  couches  at 
their  feet — and  on  the  sides  of  the 

tomb is  it  really  impossible  to 

make  out  any  part  of  that  long  inscrip- 
tion ? Surely  some  words  are  yet 

legible  here  and  there — some  letters  at 
least.  See !  that  great  R  is  plain — 
and  the  next  letter,  i — and  all  the  fol- 
lowing ones  may  be  spelt  out  with  a 
little  patience — and,  lo !  the  name  that 
was  doubtless  consigned  to  immortali- 
ty—*' Sir  Richard  de  la  Vere."— And 
then  ! — ^lower  down,on  that  third  line, 
the  word — **  Plan— tagenet" — and 
then  again,  "  K««.  E— w *'  Ed- 
ward, surely — and  those  figures  must 
have  designated  him  Hid  of  the  name, 
for  immediately  after,  **  Cressy"  is 
plainly  discernible.  And  on  the  shield 
—what  countless  quarterings  have 
been  here !  One  may  trace  the  com- 
partments, but  no  more — and  the  rich 
mantle !  and  the  barred  helmet !  and 
then— oh,  yes — surmounting  the  hel- 
met, there  are  the  ducal  coronet,  and 
the  fine  ostrich  plumes,  the  noble 
achievement  of  theDe  la  Veres,  won  by 
that  grim  knight  upon  the  plain  of 
Cressy — "  Requiescat  in  pace"— Sir 
Richard  de  la  Vere ! 

And  on  this  other  tomb  are  also  ex- 
tended two  figures,  male  and  female 
— and  theirs  ift  the  fashion  of  a  later 
age. — ^There  is  the  slashed  vest,  and 
the  bulky,  padded  shoulders  and  chest, 
and  the  trunk  hose,  and  long  pointed 
shoes,  with  larger  rosettes,  of  Eliza- 
beth's or  James's  era. — And  the  small 
ruff  and  peaked  beard  of  the  male  fi- 
gure, and  the  chain,  and  the  great 
thumb  ring— all  perfect — ^And  the 
lady's  little  jewelled  skull-cap,  and 
*  monstrous  ruff,  and  hour-glass  diape, 
and  the  multitudinous  pkits  of  her 
nether  garments. — And  on  that  com- 
partment of  the  tomb,  the  shield,  yrith 
the  proud  bearings,  is  visible  enough. 
It  hath  been  eniblazoned  in  colours 
proper,  and  patches  of  gules  and  azure 
yet  cling  to  tne  ground- work,  and  that 
griffin's  claw  is  still  sheathed  in  or. — 


And  the  surrounding  inscriptions  are 
all  legible.    In  the  compartments  op- 

n*te,  are  the  names  of  ''.Ranald  de 
^ere,"  and  "  Dame  Eleanor,  his 
wife,  die  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  Hepburn."  And  in 
the  next,  and  next,  and  yet  another, 
of  three  "  faire  sonnes,"  who  preceded 
their  parents  to  the  grave — and  last — 
f  here  is  wo  vacant  space,)  of  '*  Agnes 
de  la  Vere,  their  onlye  daughter." — 
Ah !  yes — the  same.  See  there  the  end 
of  all  things ! — Illustrious  descent — 
heroic  deeds — worldly  prosperity — ^pa- 
rental hopes — strength,  youth,  and 
beauty ! — "  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 
Look !  in  that  dark  comer  of  the 
chancel,  at  the  termination  of  that 
narrow  passage  running  along  from 
the  communion  table  behind  the  two 
monuments,  is  a  low  strong  iron  door, 
just  visible  from  the  family  pew.  More 
than  half  a  century  hath  passed  away 
since  that  door  hath  grated  on  its  rus- 
ty hinges,  but  before  that  period,  fre- 
quently were  its  heavy  bars  removed, 
and  down  the  narrow  stair  to  which  it 
opens,  generation  after  generation  of 
the  De  la  Veres  descended  to  their 
"  dark  house  of  kindred  dead,"  till  no 
space  remained  unoccupied  in  those 
silent  chambers.  And  it  should  seem 
that  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  race 
drew  near,  from  the  time  that  their 
sepulchral  home,  having  received  the 
apportioned  number  for  whom  its  rest 
was  prepared,  closed  its  inexorable 
doors  against  their  posterity.  Certain 
it  is,  that  from  about  this  time  the 
name  has  been  graduaUy  perishing 
away  from  among  the  rolls  of  the  li- 
ving, till  it  rested  at  kst  with  three 
persons  only,  the  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  tenth  Ranald. 

That  son  was  named  after  his  mar- 
tial ancestor,  but  the  last  Richard  de 
la  Vere  lived  and  died  a  man  of  peace, 
a  widower,  and  childless ;  for  the  wife 
of  his  youthful  love  had  been  taken 
from  him  in  the  first  year  of  their 
union,  and,  fh>m  the  time  of  her  death, 
withdrawing  from  the  world  and  from 
public  life,  and  well  niffh  Arom  all 
neighbourly  intercourse,  he  had  lived 
entu^ly  at  the  old  family  mansion  with 
his  two  unmarried  sisters,  whose  ve- 
neration for  the  last  male  siurvivor  of 
their  ancient  race,  as  well  as  their 
strong  affection  for  him,  suffered  them 
not  to  murmur,  even  in  thought,  at 
the  life  of  total  seduaion,  which,  in  all 
probability,  condemned  them  to  one  of 
13 
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dngle  Uessedness.  So  the  squire  and 
his  two  faithful  companions  lived  on 
together  a  long  life  of  tranquil  mono- 
tony, a  yegetative  dream-uke  exist- 
ence,  so  unruffled  hy  the  usual  acci- 
denu  of  "  chance  and  change/'  that 
their  very  minds  became  stagnant,  in- 
capable of  reflecting  exterior  objects, 
and  insensible  to  the  noiseless  wafting 
of  Time's  pinions,  that  swept  by  so 
gently.  But  those  quiet  waters  brood- 
ed on  their  own  depths— on  '^  the 
long-faded  glories  they  covered,"  and 
perhaps  the  pride  of  ancestry,  and  the 
feeling  of  nereditary  consequence, 
were  never  more  powerful  than  in  the 
hearts  of  those  three  secluded  persons, 
whose  existence  was  scarcely  remem- 
bered beyond  the  precincts  of  their 
own  domain,  whose  views,  and  cares, 
and  interests,  had  lonj^  been  circum- 
scribed by  its  narrow  hraits,  and  with 
whom  the  very  name  itself,  the  long- 
transmitted  name,  would  so  soon  de- 
scend into  the  dust  and  be  extinct  for 
ever.  Barring  this  human  failing, 
and  perhaps  ako  the  unsocial  retired- 
ness  of  their  general  habits,  which 
had  grown  on  them  imperceptibly, 
partly  from  natural  shyness,  height- 
ened by  indulgence  into  morbid  feel- 
ing, and  partly  from  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family,  which  they 
shrank  from  exposing  to  the  vtdgar 
eve — Barring  such  human  failings, 
tnese  last  descendants  of  the  De  la 
Veres  were  kind,  and  good,  and  pious 
people,  beloved  in  their  househola  and 
amongit  their  tenantry,  and  never  na- 
med but  respectfully,  (when  named 
at  all,)  sven  by  the  neighbouring  gen- 
try, wi4i  whoim  they  luul  long  censed 
to  keep  np  any  visiting  intercourse,- 
beyond  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  moni- 
lAg  can*    So  years  stole  on^  till  age 
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had  palsied  the  firm  step  of  the  squire, 
and  silvered  the  bright  locks  of  the 
once-blooming  sisters. 

Then  was  the  last  branch  shaken  off 
the  old  sapless  tree.  Three  withered 
leaves  yet  hung  upon  it,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  no  after  vegetation.  First 
dropt  the  brother ;  and  soon  after  the 
youngest  of  the  venerable  sisters ;  and 
then  one  poor,  infirm,  solitary  female, 
the  last  of  her  race,  was  left  alone,  in 
the  desolate  habitation  of  the  once 
flourishing  De  la  Veres.  But  if  you 
would  know  more  of  that  antique  man« 
sion,  and  of  its  aged  mistress  and  her 
immediate  predecessors,  you  roust 
come  outside  the  church,  for  there  are 
their  sepulchres.  There,  since  the  do* 
sing  up  of  the  family  vault,  have  the 
later  De  la  Veres  made  their  beds  in 
the  dust,  though  withotd  the  walls  of 
the  church,  yet  as  near  as  might  be  to 
its  subterranean  chamber^  and  to  the 
ashes  of  their  kindred  dead.  These 
things  that  I  have  spoken  of — those 
tombs  and  those  hatcnmenU,  and  the 
family  pew,  and  the  low  iron  door- 
are  they  not  to  be  seen,  even  unto  this 
day,  in  the  ancient  church  of  Halli- 
burn  ? — You  know,  dear  Lilias !  they 
so  engrossed  our  attention  on  our  first 
visit  to  the  same,  that  time  remained 
not  that  evening  for  our  purposed  sur- 
vey of  the  old  family  mansion.  Be- 
sides, the  churchyard  was  yet  to  be 
conned  over,  and  the  sun  was  already 
descending  behind  the  distant  hills. 
So  taking  our  outward  survey  of  the 
venerable  church,  and  a  slight  pencil- 
sketch,  dmost  as  rapidly  executed,  we 
turned  our  faces  homeward,  reserving 
for  another  evening  the  farther  prose- 
cution of  our  antiquarian  researches. 
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Conquer  an  island,  situated  as  near 
as  possible  to,  and  having  as  many 
means  of  communication  as  possible 
with,  your  own  shores.  If  by  any 
means  practicable,  let  its  population  be 
as  one  to  two,  compared  with  your 
own,  and  lei  it  comprehend  about  se« 
yen  millions  of  souls. 

Induce  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  to 
let  their  estates,  at  the  highest  rent 
they  can  obtain,  to  middlemen  or  land- 
jobbers,  and  dien  to  abandon  their 
country,  to  dwell  and  spend  their  in- 
comes elsewhere.  Let  it  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  in  the  leases,  that 
the  land-jobbers  shall  be  permitted  to 
subdivide  the  land  as  thev  please ;  to 
let  it  by  auction  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders, no  matter  of  what  character ;  and 
to  do  anything  with  it  that  may  be 
the  most  conducive  to  their  own  be- 
nefit, save  and  except  making  away 
with  the  fee-simple. 

The  jobbers  having  got  due  autho- 
rity, and  being  secured  from  any  per- 
nicious restraint  that  the  presence  of 
the  proprietors  might  impose  upon 
them,  will  immediately  commence  a 
course  of  the  most  liberal  and  benefi- 
cial conduct.  Having  an  interest  in 
the  land  for  only  a  fixed  term  of 
years ;  having  no  other  object  than  to 
extract  from  it  the  neatest  possible 
amount  of  profit ;  and  being  imder  no 
responsibility  touching  the  state  in 
which  they  may  leave  it,  or  the  culti- 
Tators  whom  they  may  settle  upon  it, 
they  will  naturally  exhaust  every  ef- 
fort to  re-let  it  for  the  very  highest 
rent  that  can  be  procured.  If  the  po- 
pulation be  dense,  a  matter  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  they  will,  by  auction- 
letting  and  subdividing,  to  accommo- 
date competition,  easily  be  able  to  let 
for  considerably  higher  rents  than  any 
endeavours  or  privations  of  the  sub- 
tenants can  pay.  This,  aided  by  the 
salutary  labours  whicli  it  will  impose 
upon  certain  functionaries  of  the  law, 
will  speedily  dissipate  any  capital  that 
the  cultivators  may  possess;  the  job- 
bers and  attontfeys  will  not  only  ob- 
tain a  rack-rent,  but  they  will  obtain 
all  the  stock,  utensils,  &c  that  the 
fortunate  occupiers  may  adventure  up- 


on the  soil.  Of  course,  as  the  capital 
of  the  cultivators,  instead  of  being 
au^ented,  will  rapidly  vanish,  the 
ability  to  occupy  good-sized  farms 
will  DC  annihilated,  and  the  island 
will  be  cut  into  potatoe-gartlens. 

Having,  by  the  emigration  of  the 
proprietors,  practically  rid  yourselves 
of  a  nobility  and  gentry,  you  will  now 
find  yourselves  disencumbered  of  that 
nuisance,  a  respectable  yeomanry — a 
class  of  sturdy  roasters,  which,  so  long 
as  it  is  permitted  to  exist,  cannot  be 

{irevented  from  making  servants  of  the 
abourers,  communicating  to  them 
much  knowledge,  and  keeping  them 
in  bondage.  You  will  find  your  ooun- 
tnr  population,  that  is,  the  great  mass 
of^the  population  of  the  island,  to  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  men,  equal  and 
independent;  you  will  find  the  ab- 
surd distinctions  of  class  destroyed, 
and  your  population  melted  into  one 
grand  class.  You  will  find  this  grand 
class  to  be  composed  of  people  without 
both  capital  and  income — without  food 
and  raiment — not  half  employed — ^ha- 
ving  no  masters  to  control  them — ^ha- 
ving  no  other  class  to  mislead  them  by 
example — having  full  liberty  to  spend 
their  time  as  they  please — impelled 
by  idleness  to  congregate  together,  and 
to  contract  habits  of  the  most  liberal 
character — and  having  no  means  of 
changing  their  condition.  Any  plan 
that  would  cause  the  proprietors  to 
promote  the  system  of  subdivision, — 
for  example,  one  that  should  give  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  potatoe-gar- 
den  occupiers, — ^might  aid  greatly  in 
producing  this  glorious  consumma- 
tion. 

This  will  necessarily  make  the  peo- 
ple of  your  island  wealthy. 

In  accomplishing  this  great  work, 
you  will,  no  doubt,  have  much  oppo- 
sition to  encounter  from  the  bigotted 
slaves  of  antiquated  prejudices.  Al- 
though the  influence  of  these  wretch- 
ed people  is  rapidly  hastening  to  ex- 
tinction, it  is  still  formidable.  Your 
weapons  in  combating  them  must  be 
the  divine  science  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy and  the  divine  liberal  System. 
If  these  bigots  declare  that  this. 
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wUkond  the  operation  of  any  other  cause, 
will  ineritably  make  the  people  pau« 
pers,  barbarians,  profligates,  and  ruf- 
fians, first  laugh  at  them— one  laugh 
has  more  potency  with  the  mass  of 
men  than  ten  facts  or  arguments; 
then  assert  that  the  absence  of  the 
landlords  cannot  produce  any  evil,  and 
that  the  jobbers  are  a  benencial  order 
of  men,  and  quote  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view to  prove  it, — shew,  by  the  divine 
•ctenoe  of  Political  Economy,  that  the 
stale  maxim,  **•  custom  is  second  na- 
ture," is  a  fiction — that  in  renu,  wa- 
ges, prices,  &c.,  supply  and  demand 
govern  everything,  and  differences  in 
personal  disposition  and  feehng,  in  ha- 
Dits  and  means,  in  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  of  education,  rank,  and 
class,  have  no  influence  over  them.  No 
landlord  will  ever  take  less  than  the 
full  rent  for  hfs  land,  and  no  tenant 
will  ever  offer  more  for  it.  A  landlord 
will  not,  from  large  revenue,  a  prince- 
ly spirit,  prejudices  derived  horn  his 
forefathen,  and  a  nnde  in  seeing  his 
estates  in  high  cultivation,  and  peo- 
pled by  an  intelligent  and  opulent  te- 
nantry, let  his  land  below  its  value ; 
and  a  tenant  will  not,  from  the  fear  of 
starvation,  a  contempt  of  honesty,  and 
a  peculiar  system  of  land-letting,  co- 
venant to  pay  a  rent  which  will  feed 
him  on  potatoes,  clothe  him  in  rags, 
and  prevent  him  from  pacing  any  cre- 
ditor that  he  may  have,  save  his  land- 
lord. If  renU  become  excessive,  the 
coltivaUNrs  of  land  will  immediately 
betake  themselves  to  trade  and  manu- 
Cictures,  which,  of  course,  wUl  find 
them  profitable  employment.  Provi- 
ded the  laws  do  not  interfere,  society 
will  ever  adopt  those  systems  which 
will  produce  it  the  most  benefit ;  it 
will  ever  keep  its  different  kinds  of  la- 
bourers equally  paid,  and  it  will  ever 
equalize  raofits.  All  this  may  be  tri- 
umphantly established  by  the  divine 
adeoce  of  Political  Economy. 

It  is  a  roost  lamentable  truth,  that 
things  in  Great  Britain  set  themselves 
in  fearful  array  against  this  divine 
sdenoe.  The  servants  of  wealthy  tra^- 
ders  and  people  of  fortune  have  double 
and  treble  the  wages  that  the  servants 
of  other  people  have,  yet  they  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  whole  servants  of 
the  country,  and  there  is  as  great  a  su- 
perabundance of  them  as  of  any  other 
description  of  servants.  Thev  have 
the  least  labour  and  no  extra  share  of 
tmac    Agrioultural  wages  are  nearly 
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double  the  amount  in  some  conntles,  of 
what  they  are  in  others.  Manufac- 
turing labourers  can  earn  nearly  as 
much  more  as  agricultural  ones.  A 
vast  portion  of  the  large  proprietors  of 
land  let  their  farms  for  half  the  rent 
that  small  proprietors  obtain.  A  very 
large  share  of  the  land  of  England 
would,  at  this  moment,  let  for  nearly 
double  its  present  rent,  if  it  were  let 
by  auction.  This  is  not  an  accidental, 
temporary  state  of  things,  but  it  is  the 
regular  and  permanent  one ;  it  is  one 
which  is  immediately  re-established, 
if  accident  change  it  for  a  moment. 
All  this,  no  doubt,  roiHtates  most  de- 
testably against  the  doctrines  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  natural  equalizations, 
&c.»  as  opplied  to  rents  and  wages. 

If  the  bigots  get  hold  of  these  things, 
scoff  at  their  ignorance,  and  swear  that 
facts  are  nothing  when  opposed  to  Po- 
litical Economy, — if  they  dilate  on  any 
awkward  traits  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  your  Islanders,  protest 
that  the  Islanders  are  beggared  by 
taxes  even  though  they  pay  none ;  pro* 
test,  that  the  Government,  by  its  ty« 
ranny,  drives  them  to  crime,  even 
though  it  suffer  them  to  do  nearly 
what  they  please ;  if  the  land  be  sub- 
ject to  tithes,  protest  that  these  ruin 
the  occupiers,  though  they  may  not 
be  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  renfe^ 
Above  all  things,  never  admit  that 
rents  can  be  excessive  and  ruinous.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  cover  your  oppo- 
nents with  the  most  unsavoury  epithets. 
The  adjectives  bi^otted,  illiberal,  in- 
tolerant, slavish,  &c,  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, exceedingly  effective  when  em- 
ployed against  the  bigots ;  be  profuse 
in  the  use  of  them. 

Having  exalted  your  Islanders  to  the 
condition  described,  you  roust  next 
take  measures  for  preventing  them 
from  being  dragged  from  it.  Their 
own  efibrts  would  do  nothing,  but 
those  of  others  might  do  much  if  not 
opposed.  You  roust,  in  the  first  place, 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  pro- 
prietors from  changing  their  conduct. 
Defend  them  in  every  practicable  way. 
Declare  that  they  do  exactly  what 
they  ought.  Protest,  that  on  every 
principle  of  Political  Economy,  if  they 
dwelt  on  their  estates  they  would  exact 
as  high  rents  as  the  jobbers — they 
would  pay  no  regard  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of,  and  obtain  no  influ- 
ence over,  their  tenants— they  would 
employ  no  labourers  on  their  grounds 
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— Ibey  and  thdr  large  eiUbliahments 
of  well-taught  domestics  would  do 
nothing  towards  civilizing  the  barbar- 
ous vilkgers — ^thejr  would  implant  no 
good  habits  and  principles-— tneir  pre- 
sence would  destroy  no  petty  oppres- 
nonsy  and  put  down  no  pernicious  feel- 
ings— in  a  word«  their  residence  on 
their  estates  would  not  alter  matters 
in  the  smallest  degree. 

Political  Economy,  like  surgery,  is 
a  fine  science  for  freezing  the  blood. 
It  disposes  men  to  operate  on  each 
other  as  though  they  were  logs  of  tim- 
ber ;  it  brinffs  them  to  a  levd  in  feel- 
ing, and  makes  them  measure  eyery- 
thing  by  the  rule  of  profit  and  loss. 
It  is  a  most  admirable  pioneer  for  the 
liberal  system.  When  you  haye,  by 
the  aid  of  this  subhme  science, 
thoroughly  filled  the  ^oble  and  other 
landloras  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
counting-house  and  the  shop-count- 
er, you  must  then  assail  them  with 
the  liberal  system.  Attack  with  all  your 
might  rdigious  teachers,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  reugious  precepts:  this  will 
purify  them  from  any  principles  that 
may  restrain  them  m!m  dissipation 
and  licentiousness.  Assail  any  laws 
that  may  be  meant  to  protect  public 
morals— defend  by  implication,  if  you 
cannot  in  decency  do  it  direcUy,  yice 
and  immorality — ^if  you  know  any  pro- 
fligates stained  with  every  private  and 
public  vice,  cry  them  up  as  the  most 
liberal  and  estimable  of  men,  and  as 
p^ect  models  of  conduct :  this  can 
scarcely  fail  of  rendering  the  land- 
lords licentious  and  profligate.  Pour 
the  most  blackening  Ubels  on  your 
country  and  your  countrymen,  and  the 
most  dazzling  panegyrics  on  other  na^ 
tions  I  this  will  necessarily  divest  the 
landlords  of  those  vulgar  and  pernici- 
ous prcgudioes— the  loye  of  country  and 
public  spirit. 

If  you  succeed  in  rendering  the  pro- 
prietors covetous  and  selfish,  sensual 
and  debauched,  and  the  despisers  of 
iheir  country  and  countrymen,  in  a 
word,  liberal  and  enlightened  men, 
you  will  make  them  the  steadiest 
friends  of  your  system  in  the  island. 
You  will  impel  them  to  dwell  con- 
stantly amidst  the  licentiousness  of 
other  countries,  incite  them  to  give 
the  utmost  encouragement  to  the  job- 
ber system,  and  lead  them  to  regard 
any  vices  and  crimes  that  may  distin- 
guish those  who  people  tlieir  estates, 
as  so  many  proofs  that  the  people  arc 
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more  Uberal  and  enlighiened  than  those 
of  other  nations.  The  converaion  of 
the  proprietors  into  profiigate  spend- 
thrifts must  be  the  principal  object  of 
your  attention.  Only  mould  them  in- 
to these,  and  you  may  then  easily 
make  them  anything  else  that  you 
may  desire.  Sudi  spendthrifts,  with- 
out any  tuition,  adopt  the  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  in  letting  their 
estates.  Virtual  auction  is  their  rule. 
They  operate  as  a  pestilence  upon  that 
abomination,  a  wealthy  yeomanry, 
and  upon  that  intolerable  subjection 
in  which  such  a  yeomanry  keeps  agri- 
cultural hibourers ;  of  course  they  de- 
stroy those  pernicious  habits  and  feel- 
ings which  nave  so  long  distinguished 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  peasantry  of 
Great  Britain. 

While  you  are  thus  operating  upon 
the  land-proprietors  of  the  island,  you 
will  be  producing  the  most  beneficial 
eflects  among  those  of  your  own  coun- 
try. 

If  any  attempts  be  made  to  mtro- 
duoe  those  baleful  things  the  poor-laws 
into  your  island,  resist  them  to  the 
utmost  Here  again  the  divine  science 
of  Political  Economy  must  be  your 
chief  ^weapon.  Prove  by  this  incom- 
parable science,  that  the  assuring  to 
the  labourer  of  a  provision  from  the 
parish  when  he  cannot  procure  work, 
vrill  inevitably  make  him  refuse  to 
work  at  all — that  labourers  ought  to 
be  left  to  beg  if  they  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment :  uat  begging,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  instead  of  making  them 
idle,  will  make  them  most  industrious 
— that  the  depraved  habits,  which 
begging  inevitably  gives,  will  make 
them  uie  more  valuable  members  of 
society— that  it  will  add  prodigiously 
to  public  wealth,  if  the  land  be  covered 
vrith  clouds  of  beggars — that  work  can 
always  be  had  if  labourers  will  seek 
it— and  that  every  system  ought  to  be 
immediately  destroyed,  whiob  produ- 
ces the  least  of  abuse  and  evil,  no 
matter  how  comprehensive  and'^com- 
plicated  it  may  be,  and  what  benefits 
may  fiow  from  it. 

Here  again  you  will,  no  doubt,  be 
vigorously  assaulted  by  the  bigots. 
Tney  will  fling  some  awkward  Ikets 
at  your  teeth,  for  Fortune,  that  iUibe- 
ral  and  slavi^  goddess,  seems  to  have 
maliciously  fa^ioned  the  history  of 
this  despicable  country  in  which  we 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom,  in- 
to an  inveterate  enemy  to  our  sublime 
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•deiiee.  They  will  tell  yon  that  the 
poor-kwB  operated  for  centuries  with- 
out injuring  the  lahouren'  industry — 
that,  not  forty  ^^ears  sinoey  the  country 
labourer  held  it  to  be  the  extreme  of 
degradation  to  receive  aid  ftmn  the 
pmsh,  and  would  nerer  crave  it  ex- 
cept tnm  imperiona  necessity.  They 
vrill  maintaiii  that  these  incontrover- 
tible facta  prove  that  thepoor-laws,  and 
the  highcat  degree  of  industry  in  the 
labourer,  can  exist  together,  not  for  a 
moment,  but  permanently.  The^  will 
maintiin  that  the  natural  operation  of 
the  poor-laws  is,  not  to  iigure,  but  to 
promote  industry — that  if  you  compel 
a  man  to  beg,  yon  make  nim  a  uar 
and  a  thief,  you  destroy  his  morals-^ 
that  if  you  destroy  his  morals,  you  de- 
stroy his  industry — and  tliat  tKe  poor- 
laws,  in  protecting  his  morals,  protect 
his  industry.  They  will  assert  exist- 
ing facts  to  nrove  uiat  there  may  be 
an  excess  of  labourers,  that  it  may  be 
impossible  for  this  excess  to  obtain 
emplojrment  or  to  escape  starvation, 
save  through  parish  relief  or  bemng ; 
that  this  excess  would  still  be  umnd 
if  the  poor-laws  were  destroyed,  and 
that  the  destruction  of  these  laws 
would  increase,  in  a  frightful  degree, 
the  evils  that  flow  £h>m  it  They  will 
teU  von  that  the  scarcity  of  work,  and 
Cobbett  and  your  (tftem/ writers,  were 
the  means  of  destroying  the  pride,  in- 
dependence, and  other  good  feelings  of 
your  labouring  population  ;  and  that 
the  pocR'-laws  were  not  their  auxiliary, 
but  their  enemy.  They  will  maintain 
that  a  Britidi  labourer  will  still  work 
whenever  he  can  obtain  employment, 
and  will  still  do  as  much  laliour  in 
the  day  ss  two  labourers  of  any  other 
nation,  notwithstanding  the  operation 
of  the  poor-laws.  And  they  will, 
perhaps,  have  the  bloshless  effifontery 
to  say,  that  these  laws  have  done  more 
to  exalt  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  die  labouring  orders,  than 
anything  else  in  your  system ;  and 
diat  thedivine  sdence  of  Political  £00- 
nornVf  in  so  fiff  as  it  operates  against 
imbUc  morals— against  national  f>hi- 
lanthropy  and  wnevolence— against 
the  pure  and  lofty  feelings  whi<£  an- 
tiquated moralists  and  philosophen 
were  at  such  pains  to  imptant-^t  ope- 
rates not  only  against  the  other  inte- 
restsof  the  state,  but  most  pemidoua- 
ly  aotinst  national  wealth. 

Bleet  all  this  by  once  more  assert- 
ing, that  facts  are  nothing  when  op- 
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posed  to  Political  Economy.  Dedare 
that  this  sublime  science  stands  upon 
the  infallible  maxims,  that  men  and 
bodies  of  men  vrill  always  do  what  it 
is  their  interest  to  do,  and  that  all 
men,  no  matter  of  what  disposition^ 
habits,  rank,  and  country,  will  always 
act  alike  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Demonatrate  the  truth  of  these  max- 
ims. Shew  that,  as  it  is  the  manifest 
interest  of  all  men  to  be  industrious, 
hpnest,  virtuous,  and  orderly,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
to  be  idle,  knavish,  ricious,  and  tur- 
bulent, if  not  impelled  to  it  by  such 
causes  as  the  poor  laws ;  and  that, 
therefore,  region  and  irrellgion,  the 
most  opposite  kinds  of  instruction,  the 
most  discordant  opinions  and  prejudi- 
ces, will  have  the  same  effect  on  hu- 
man conduct.  Quote  in  proof  the  no- 
torious facts,  that  the  radicals,  a  few 
yeara  since,  did  what  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  do— that  the  mobs  and  pro- 
cessionists of  the  late  Queen  did  what 
it  was  their  interest  to  do— and  that 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  weaver, 
collier,  and  other  associations  of  la- 
bourera,  are  at  this  moment  acting  in 
the  wisest  possible  manner  for  their 
own  interests.  Shew  that  it  is  contra- 
ry to  every  principle  of  Polidcal  Eco- 
nomy, for  tne  labouring  classes  to  be 
kept  under  surveillance  and  control, 
and  point  in  proof  to  the  splendid  re- 
sults which  have  sprung  from  the  re^ 
peal  of  the  combination-laws.  Haring 
done  this,  you  mav  then,  by  means  dT 
the  celestial  liberal  system,  prove  that 
public  morals  are  a  public  curse,  and 
that  the  community  vrill  never  pros- 
per until  it  is  converted  into  a  mass  of 
rice  and  profligacy. 

Your  island  will,  perhapa,  be  threat- 
ened with  another  evil  horn  which  you 
must  rigilanUy  protect  it.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  war  there  were,  in  Great 
Britain,  as  many  respectable  farmen' 
sons  and  othera,  in  vrant  of  good-sind 
farms,  and  unable  to  obtain  them,  in 
their  nadve  country,  as  would  have 
been  able  to  occupy  a  very  large  part 
of  your  island.  This,  from  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  things,  is  very  likely  to 
happen  again ;  and  if  these  persona 
have  reasonable  inducement,  they  will 
throng  to  your  island  in  crowds.  Their 
being  permitted  to  do  so  would  have 
the  most  fatal  and  melancholy  conse- 
quences. They  would  introduce  a 
most  pernicious  amount  of  unborrow- 
ed agiicttltural  capital— they  woOld 
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estabtUh  the  most  roiiKmi  systemt  of 
managemeni— they  would  destroy  the 
equality  and  independence  of  the^ieo- 
p£>— they  would  convert  a  very  large 
part  of  your  one  grand  class  into  ser- 
Tants,  and  effectually  control  them— 
they  would  propagate  ^e  most  mi8« 
chievous  habits  and  opiniona-Hmd 
they  would  produce  a  variety  of  oth^ 
grievous  evils.  What  we  have  recom- 
mended, touching  the  landlords^  will, 
by  keeping  up  rent8>  be  one  means  of 
keeping  them  away ;  and  what  we  are 
about  to  recommend,  will  supply  all 
that  may  be  lacking  for  their  eiroctual 
exdufiion. 

You  must  now  direct  your  attention 
to  that  most  important  point,  the  sup» 
pljin^  of  the  people  of  your  idand 
with  just  opinions  and  feeungs.  The 
divine  liberal  system  must  here  be 
your  principal  guide.  Keep  the  facts 
fiar  ever  berore  you,  that  this  system 
carries  on  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  regular  Clergy,  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  and  the  practice  of 
religion ;  that  it  constantly  advocates 
those  things  which  form  tne  primary 
sources  of  vice  and  guilt ;  that  it  hol^ 
np  the  profligates  of  this  and  other 
eountries  as  the  best  of  mortals :  that 
it  ranks  hatred  of  public  functionaries 
and  governments  among  the  cardinal 
virtues,  and  that  it  anxiously  sighs  to 
reverse  all  that  at  present  exists  in 
this  country.  Keep  this  &ct,  we  say, 
for  ever  before  you,  and  act  according- 
ly. 

The  jobbers  will  do  no  little  towards 
aoeomplishing  what  the  liberal  system 
will  prescribe,  without  you.  They  will 
connive  at,  and  encourage,  illicit  distil- 
lation, the  robbing  the  dergyman  of 
his  tithes,  &c.  &c.  This  will  have  the 
most  beneficial  effisct  in  freeing  the 
people  from  the  restraints  which  bo- 
nes^, reverence  for  the  laws,  and  other 
feelu^  of  a  similarly  pernicious  na- 
ture, impose.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
exactions  of  the  jobbers  will  place  the 
people  in  that  glorious  state  of  hunger 
and  nakedness,  of  bodily  degradation 
and  mental  darkness,  in  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  men  to  know  and 
practise  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice*  innocence 
and  crime ; — ^in  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  wrong,  vice,  and  crime,  to 
a«ume  any  other  than  the  most  ag- 
gravated character. 

Your  care,  of  course,  must  be  to 
compete  what  the  jobbers  may  leave 
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undone,  and  to  take  tiferf  poaaible 
means  for  preventing  others  mm  ren- 
dering your  combined  labours  of  no 
efl^t. 

If  the  established  Church  of  the 
island  resemble  that  of  England,  you 
must  be  implacable  enemies  of  the 
clergy,  for  they  will  contend  against 
you  in  everything.  You  must,  as  good 
Liberals  and  true,  detest  the  Frotea* 
tant  religion  in  general,  and  that  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  particular. 
It  would  be  most  desirable  if  you  could 
abolish  religion  altogether,  but  this 
perhaps  would  be  scarcely  practicaUe. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
man  is  "  a  migious  animal,"  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  if  you  oppose  athe- 
ism or  deism  to  protatantism,  you 
will  hardly  triumph.    It  will  conse- 

auently  be  wise  in  you  to  war  against 
be  regular  dersy,  by  means  of  any 
othor  religion  that  may  possess  the 
greatest  number  of  the  toUowing  cha« 
racteristics  >— 

If  it  call  itself  a  Christian  one,  it 
must  comprehend  in  its  creed  as  much 
of  what  is  flatly  opposed  to  the  New 
Testament,  as  will  make  it  practical 
heathenism. 

It  must  invest  its  priests  vritfa  the 
attributes  of  Grod— it  must  place  them 
above  God — ^it  must  even  make  God 
seem  to  be  but  their  passive  instru- 
ment ;  a  being  existing  only  to  save 
or  consi^  to  perdition  as  they  may 
dictate,  m  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It 
must  exact  from  the  people,  lor  the 
priests,  the  most  slavish,  blind,  and 
alject  obedience,  and  it  must  give  to 
the  priests  unlimited  authority  to  de- 
cade, in  spite  of  the  scriptures,  or  any 
other  authority,  divine  or  human,  what 
shall,  and  what  shall  not,  be  regarded 
as  religious  duty.  This  will  have  the 
blessed  eff^t  of  turning  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  their  Maker  to  the 
priests ;  it  will  give  the  worship  and 
obedience  to  the  latter  instead  of  the 
former. 

Its  priests,  while  they  must  speak 
incessantly  <k  thdr  power  to  foraive 
sins,  and  to  admit  into,  and  exdude 
from  heaven,  any  one  they  please, 
must  instruct  the  people  that  salvation 
depends  not  on  a  virtuous  and  pious 
life ;  that  it  will  not  be  forfdted  by  a 
life  of  the  darkest  vices  and  crimes ; 
and  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain it  is,  to  go  through  such  forms, 
repeat  such  words,  and  pay  such  sums 
of  money,  aa  they  may  dictate.  They 
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most  make  the  people  believe,  that 
their  may  commit  the  most  flagrant 
wickedness  again  and  again,  and  still 
be  fbrgiTen,  on  such  terms  as  all  have 
it  in  their  power  to  offer ;  and  that  tbe 
bUckest  wretch  that  ever  cursed  the 
earth  will  be  sure  of  entering  heaven, 
if  he  ^t  that  forgiveness  from  them, 
which  he  can  so  easily  obtain.  This 
will  have  the  most  beneficial  opera- 
tion imaginable.  It  will  destroy  the 
power  of  conscience, — it  will  take  away 
the  fear  of  future  punishment  alto- 
gether,—4t  will  convince  the  people 
that  they  may  commit  any  wickedness 
whatever ;  that  they  may  rob,  bum, 
and  asaasdnate,  as  they  please,  and 
atill  be  in  no  danger  of  perdition ;  and 
it  wiU,  of  course,  make  the  religion, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  pander  of  the 
worst  paasiont  and  propensities  of  hu- 
man nature.  Only  depose  God,  and 
deify  the  priest;  make  the  name  of 
the  one  the  tool  of  the  other;  and 
substitute  the  priest's  inventions  for 
the  precepts  o(  scripture,  and  your  re- 
ligioB  will  ineviubly  destroy  those  pes- 
tilential things — public  morals. 

This  rdigion  mast,  of  course,  stre- 
nuously insist  on  the  suppression  of 
the  scriptures,  and  all  sound  expo- 
sitions of  Christianity.  It  must  per- 
mit the  free  circulation  of  writings 
that  contain  direct  incitements  to  vice 
and  crime ;  it  must  sanction  the  use 
of  these  in  the  schools,  but  it  must,  on 
no  consideration,  suffer  the  people  to 
resd  the  Bible. 

It  must  positivelv  prohibit  the  peo- 
ple from  entering  the  churches  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  Protestant  cha- 
pels ;  it  must  proclaim  the  more  de- 
vout, Bible-reading,  Bible-obeving 
Protestants,  to  be  the  greatest  and  the 
moat  unpardonable  sinners ;  it  must 
aaiert  that  the  clergy  of  the  esUblish- 
ed  Cburdi  have  no  spiritual  character, 
and  are  a  nuisance  to  the  countrv ;  and 
it  roust  maintain,  that  while  there  is 
no  hell  far  its  own  followers,  there  is 
DO  heaven  for  the  followers  of  other 
religions. 

The  priests  of  this  religion  ought  to 
possess,  at  least,  an  hundred-fold  more 
of  direct  authority  than  the  regular 
dflvy;  they  ought,  in  truth,  to  be 
per^ctly  despotic    They  must  insist 

Kaurioilar  confession,  for  this  will 
their  flocks  at  their  mercy.  They 
most  regularly  visit  the  houses  of  the 
people,  and  carry  off*  by  main  force  the 
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Bible,  religious  tracts,  and  all  other 
obnoxious  writing.  They  must  be 
permitted  to  inflict  the  most  severe 
personal  punishments  on  all  who  may 
dare  to  disobey  their  commands.  They 
must  impose  penances,  which  are  about 
equal  to  the  legal  punishments  of  whip- 

Eing  and  standing  in  the  pillory,  for 
ghter  ofit>nces ;  and  they  must  cm- 
I>loy  excommunication,  which  is  the 
OSS  of  character,  and  ruin — which,  if 
not  equal  to,  is  but  one  degree  short 
of,  death — against  graver  ones.  These 
punishments  must  be  resorted  to,  with- 
out mercy,  against  all  who  may  dare  to 
enter  a  Protestant  place  of  worship, 
or  retain  in  their  possession  a  Bible  or 
a  religious  tract. 

While  the  priests  must  thus  effec- 
tually prevent  the  people  from  reading 
the  scriptures,  and  obtaining  religious 
knowledffe,  they  must  shew  the  ut- 
most indulgence  to  vices ;  thev  must 
permit  the  pro&nation  of  the  Sabbath; . 
if  they  know  that  they  have  incendia- 
ries and  murderers  in  ueir  flocks,  they 
must  conceal  it  from  the  legal  autho- 
rities ;  if  they  know  that  a  plot  is  con- 
cocting, for  ruining  and  shedding  the 
blood  of  innocent  families,  they  must 
not  reveal  it ;  they  must  tell  the  dying 
felon  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  though 
they  know  that  he  is  passing,  with  a 
lie  in  his  mouth,  to  the  presence  of 
his  Maker ;  they  must  on  no  account 
excommunicate  a  man  for  being  a  mur- 
derer or  a  traitor. 

A  iniesthood  teaching  a  religion 
like  this,  and  possessing  these  terrible 
powers,  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  the 
most  boundless  authority  over  a  peo- 
ple so  happily  circumstanced  as  those 
of  your  island.  It  cannot  fail  of  ob- 
taining, virtually,  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity. It  cannot  fail  of  being  able  to 
lead,  or  drag  the  people,  to  anything 
whatever.  It  cannot  fail  of  establish- 
ing nearly  everything  that  the  divine 
liberal  system  wishes  to  see  establish* 
ed  in  point  of  morals. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  ^ve 
to  a  peasantry  the  pditical  feehngs 
which  this  glorious  system  inculcates. 
All  the  circumstances  in  which  a  pea- 
santry is  placed,  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  it  orderly  and  loyaL  Its 
minute  subdivisions,  its  occupation, 
and  the  diflBculty  of  sunplving  it  with 
liberal  newspapers,  of  placing  before  it 
/l^e^a/ examples,  of  establishing  amidst 
it  liberal  teachers,  and  of  bringing 
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witbia  its  heuiag/t^a/  bvangooi, 
all  operate  most  powerfully  againat 
rendering  it  turbulent  and  duaflfected. 
Your  main  inttrumenta,  therefore^  in 
operating  upon  the  politics  of  your 
country  population^  must  be  your 
priests,  and,  of  course,  tbeae  roust  be 
iurious  political  intriguers.  Tbeir  po- 
litical, will  be  as  boundless  as  their  re- 
ligious influence,  and  they  will  render 
your  people  exactly  what  the  liberal 
aystem  would  ¥nah  to  make  them  in 
politics. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to 

Srove,  that  the  State  ought  not  to  have 
le  least  influence  or  authority  over 
the  nriests — that  it  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  interfere  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree in  their  education  and  appoint- 
ment—that the  men  who,  by  acting 
the  dduble  part  of  apiea  and  tyrants — 
who,  by  compulsion  and  terror,  aa 
well  aa  persuasion  and  seduction— 
who,  by  inflicting  the  most  gricToos 
punishments,  and  producing  the  be- 
lief, that  they  can  admit  into  heaven, 
or  cast  into  hell,  whomsoever  they 
please,  hold  deapotic  sway  over  Ave  or 
six  millions  of  the  people,  and  terrify 
the  government  from  taking  any  mea- 
aures  that  may  displease  them,  ought 
to  be  independent  of,  and  above,  the 
government.  This  is  too  obvious  to 
Beed  evidence  to  eatabliah  it.  The 
priests  ought  positively  to  deny  the 
aupremacy  of  the  State,  and  to  assert 
their  supremacy  over  it.  Their  head 
ought  to  be  aome  foreign  potentate — 
some  crafty  and  unprincipled  Italian : 
a  man  dwelling  in  the  most  ign<Nrant 
and  licentious  part  of  Europe ;  one 
who  will>  in  the  face  of  the  world,  at- 
tack your  national  institutions  and  li- 
berty, avow  his  hatred  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  assert  that  they  ought  to  be 
*'  extirpated."  This  man  ought  to  no- 
minate the  higher  of  the  priests,  and 
these,  his  creatures,  ought  to  nominate 
the  inferior  ones. 

It  may,  however,  be  most  just  and 
proper  for  the  State  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  priests,  provided  it  be  re- 
strained from  interfering  in  such  edu- 
cation. Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
mrable  than  that  the  State  should 
educate  men  to  proclaim  that  the  re- 
gular clergy  have  no  religious  charac- 
ter, and  that  they  are  a  nuisance  to 
the  ialand,  to  combine  with  any  poli- 
tical fiction  diat  may  put  the  public 
peace  and  weal  in  peril,  and  to  sponge 
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from  their  starving  flocka  ^he  moMy 
necessary  to  feed  and  arm  such  fac- 
tion. 

Although  miracle  alone  could  pre- 
vent a  religion  and  priesthood  like 
these  from  rendering  such  a  people  aa 
your  islanders  evervthing  you  could 
wish  in  morals  and  politics^  still  it 
may  not  be  wise  to  trust  to  them 
wholly.  It  is  better  to  be  douUy 
armed,  than  to  be  vrithout  weapons. 
It  will  therefore  be  highly  prudent  to 
form  a  gigantic  political  faction- to  act 
as  their  a^y,  and  to  perform  such  la- 
bours in  politics  as  it  might  be  un- 
seemly in  the  priesthood  to  undertake. 

The  leaders  of  this  faction  ought, 
by  all  meana,  to  be  lawjrers.  Law- 
yers, when  they  plunge  into  polities, 
nave  far  less  than  other  men  of  such 
scruples  as  your  faction  ought  to  be 
wholly  free  from.  These  lawyers 
ought  to  be  fanatical,  superstitioos, 
crazy,  hot-headed,  blind,  and  ignorant 
in  the  last  degree ;  they  ought,  more 
especially,  to  be  intensely  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, of  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
of  the  character  of  the  British  people. 
When  these  lawyers  form  themselves 
into  a  body,  your  priests  must  com- 
bine both  themselves  and  their  flocks 
with  them :  This  will,  of  course,  make 
your  people  religiously  obey  whatever 
the  lawyera  may  dictate.  As  lawyers, 
no  matter  what  they  undertake,  muat 
always  have  money  to  work  with, 
your  priests  whom  me  state  educates 
must  extract  from  their  starving  flocks 
— if  seduction  fail,  they  can  employ 
threats  and  pUniBhmenta — some  fif^ 
thousand  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the 
lawyers.  A  portion  of  this  money 
ought  to  be  avowedly  employed  in  bri- 
bing the  newspaper  writers  of  the  em- 
pire, and  this  will  necessarily  procure 
you  other  most  potent  allies.  It  will 
be  most  wise  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  Cobbett,  and  all  sudi  writers.  A 
hired  agent  estoblished  in  London  may 
be  of  great  service. 

You  will  now  be  secure.  The  esta- 
blished clergy — ^the  government — the 
whole  world—may  do  what  they  please, 
and  you  may  laugh  at  than  alL 

You  must,  however,  not  slumber 
in  giving  to  your  terrific  meana  opera- 
tion. Laws  are  hatefUl  things  to  the 
divine  liberal  system;  dierefore  you 
must  destroy  the  laws,  or  render  them 
inoperative.  The  jobbers  will  diaqua- 
11 
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I  and  ftctkm  mmt  dia* 
r  it  for  Amnthingleg^  witness* 
\  will  do  muok  towards  ren- 
dering the  laws  a  dead  letter.  If  the 
goiverhmcnt  proaeente  traitors— if  pri- 
vate indiridnals  prosecnte  rioters,  rob- 
ben,  and  mnrdcrcrs  -If  a  deivyman 
brinp  an  action  for  tithes  lawftmy  dae 
to  bun — if  a  member  of  another  reli- 
gion bring  an  action  against  a  member 
of  jonio— the  expenses  of  Uie  defence 
■maty  in  all  esaes,  be  deftayed  b  j  the 
ftmda  of  your  faction.  As  no  private 
uncooaected  individuals,  whetherpoor 
or  rich,  will  be  able  to  contrad  against 
the  parse  of  vonr  faction  inooortsof 
law,  thia  will  supply  all  that  may  be 
wanting  fat  rendering  the  laws  a  nul- 
lity. It  will  yield  another  mighty  ad- 
vantsipe— it  will  give  employment  and 
bread  to  yomr  lawyers* 

The  regnlar  cleicy  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  their  God  and  their  conn- 
try  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  yoor  peoole  good  Christians; 
&ey  are  expresdy  adjoined  to  do  this 
by  the  laws.  In  so  ftr  as  dieir  eflKnts 
may  be  suooessfbl,  they  will  take  the 
aovereignty  from  your  priesthood  and 
lactioD,  and  give  it  to  the  State— they 
Witt  estaUiah  that  horrible  state  of 
dungs  in  respect  of  reUgion  and  polU 
tics,  whidi  is  to  be  seen  in  Great  Bri- 
tain :  Yoo  moat,  of  course,  viaorona- 
ly  oppose  them.  If  you  sufo  uiem  to 
cncnlata  the  Scriptuiea,  von  are  min- 
ed* thcretee  yonr  mobs,  inflamed  and 
headed  by  your  priesthood  and  fao- 
ticn,  moat  put  down  by  ibroe  their 
BQ^Ie-oaeetings.  Your  people  must  be 
4anght  to  detest  the  BiUe,  and  to  cry, 
**  Down  with  the  Bible  1"  and  your 
pdesta  must  solemnly  diargs  them,  in 
their  official  character,  not  to  retain 
die  Scriptarea,  or  any  rdigious  trea^ 
tiae^  if  pttt  Into  their  handa. 

If  tho.bigstadedaie  that  it  is  vir- 

Actioo  to  make  themaeivea  the  censors 
of  the  press  to  prevent  the  regular 
jdeigy  nam  doing  what  the  law  and 
the  tdigioo  of  the  State  command 
lAmxk  to  do— to  prohibit  die  drcula- 
tiott  of  the  rdigioiia  creed  of  the  State 
«-lo  prevent  the  peo^  from  making 
themaelvea  aoquamtcid  with  this  creed 
— «nd  to  prevent  the  reading  of  that 
which  ia  pvbliahed  under  the  authori- 
ty of  the  State,  and  which  ia  the  only 
famine  source  of  Christiamty— treat 
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them  with  silent  scorn.  The  present 
hberaUty  at  the  nation  will  render  any 
other  reply  useless. 

If  your  prieste  be  so  indiscreet  as  to 
enter  into  sober  disputations  with  the 
regular  clergy  touching  the  propriety 
of  circulating  the  Scriptures,  repre- 
hend such  disputations  vehemently. 
Swear  that  they  cannot  possibly  pro- 
duce anything  but  miscbief,  and  to 
prove  it,  shew  that  the  dilatations  in 
Farliament — newspaper  discussiona— 
theidogical  oontroveiisies — ^in  fine,  ar- 
gumentation and  discussion  of  every 
kind -^  only  stifle  inquirr,  destroy 
knowledge,  overthrow  trutn,  and  pro- 
duce every  variety  of  balefrd  conse- 
(^uenoes.  The  liberal  part  of  the  na^ 
tion  will  believe  you. 

If  the  government,  or  any  fanaUcs 
and  enthmnasto,  endeavour  to  esteblidh 
schools  among  your  Islanders,  be  care- 
ful te  prevent  any  relieion  and  mora« 
yty  frcnn  beinff  tau^t  m  these  schools, 
and,  above  aU  things,  exclude  from 
them  the  Scriptures.  If  your  people 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arith* 
metie,  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  it  may 
be  of  service  to  you,  prorided  they  aro 
taught  nothing  else.  It  will  enable 
them  to  read  whatever  your  priest- 
hood and  fiiction  may  out  into  their 
hands;  and,  aa  the  wnolesome  and 
searching  laws  of  these  bodies  will 
suppress  all  other  compositions,  thero 
will  be  no  danger  of  their  reading  any 
other. 

It  will  be  hlffhly  neeessary  for  yoa 
to  malign  and  blacken  the  regular 
clergy  in  every  possible  way.  Protest, 
that  when  they  obtain  a  pOTtion  of  the 
tithes  which  are  legallv  their  due,  ther 
rob  and  ruin  the  people.  Although  it 
is  a  notorious  fiict  that  tithe-free  land 
pays  more  in  rent  akme  than  titheablo 
land  pays  in  both  rent  and  tithet, 
prove,  by  the  tmerring  adenoe  of  Po- 
htical  Economy,  that  the  tithes  are  a 
ruinous  impost  which  the  occnpierBof 
titheable  land  have  to  pay  beyond 
what  is  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Although  every  one  knows 
that  if  tithea  wero  aboliahed,  the  land* 
hdders  would  demand  more  than  their 
amount  of  additional  rent>  prove,  by 
the  said  unerring  science,  that  the  abo- 
lition would  put  their  amount  annual- 
ly, and  for  ever,  exdtfsivdv,  into  the 
podteta  of  the  occupiers.  Aldiough  no 
one  is  ignorant  that,  if  the  church- 
lands  were  taken  from  the  deigy, 
they  would,  whether  sold  or  given 
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away,  pas  to  men  wh6  wovld  nim 
the  rents,  and  spend  these  tents  oat  of 
the  island,  stm  prove,  by  the  said 
unerring  science,  that  the  possession 
•f  these  lands  by  die  dergy  involrea 
die  iidsnd  in  ruin.  If  the  deigy  at^ 
tempt  to  perform  their  duty,  protest 
that  they  are  generating  baa  ftelinn^ 
and  fomenting  rebellion.  If  die^  uu 
hour  to  teadi  the  people  the  firinciplea 
and  practice  of  genome  Christiamijr^ 
without  reference  to  particular  creeu, 
denounce  them  ss  men  who  are  a 
plague  to  the  iskiid.  Never  spare  tham, 
except  when  diey  are  sileni-^when 
they  totally  neglect  Uieir  duty--<and 
when  they  suffbr  your  priests  to  do 
whatever  they  please. 

On  the  other  hand,  ymt  must  hu 
Tish  aU  the  panegyrics  that  language 
will  supply,  on  your  priests; — de« 
dare  that  tbey  are  the  most  spotless 
and  meritorious  of  Grod's  creatures  ^^^ 
protest  that  everything  they  do  is 
roost  constitutional,  lawful,  just,  and 
necessary ; — swear  that  they  ought  to 
suppress  the  Bible,  and  all  expositions 
of  the  religion  of  the  State— that  they 
ought  to  keep  die  people  in  the  most 
horrible  ignorance  and  depravity— 
that  they  ought  to  prevent  the  regular 
dergy  from  performing  their  religious 
duties — that  they  ought  to  occupy  the 
flrst  place  in,  and  to  form  the  chief 
principle  of  vitality  and  power  of,  a 
tremendous  politick  fiustion,  which 
direatens  to  involve  the  empire  in  war 
-^in  a  word,  that  they  ought  to  do  an  j* 
thing  they  please.  Prove  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  possess  too 
much  influence  and  authority;  and 
that  the  laws,  the  Constitution,  the 
government,  the  public  weal,  the  in- 
terests of  society,  in  short,  everything 
iniyour  system,  ought  to  be  subovdi-* 
sate  and  subservient  to  them. 

The  lawyers  and  other  members  of 
your  fiuTtion,  your  priests,  and  your 
newspapers,  bribed  or  unbribed,  must 
daily  scattar  this  profusely  in  every 
comer  of  your  island.  It  must  be 
served  up  in  such  language,  and  with 
such  adjuncts,  as  may  be  the  best  cd- 
eulated  for  making  an  impression  on 
the  peofde.  If  any  slanders  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  dergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  can  be  invented 
so  foul,  filthy,  revoltii^  and  derilish, 
that  even  your  very  lawyers  and  raiests 
cannot  repeat  them,  let  any  sudi  per« 
son  as  Cd>bett,  print  them  in  his  pa- 
per, then  let  them  be  copied  into  your 


other  papers^andf^wnlat^your  Aetion, 
and  other  engines  of  drcnlaSion,  de« 
kige  the  idanid  with  the  papers. 

The  tuition  of  your  people  will  bp 
imper&et,  if  you  do  not  fill  them  with 
intense  hatred  of  Great  Britain.  If 
they  indulge  any  kindly  Ibding  to- 
wards this  wretdied  state,  they  will 
be  in  danger  of  imbibing  some  of  its 
pemidous  opinions  and  Saints.  Your 
priests,  lawyers,andother  instruments^ 
must,  therdbre,  oontinadly  tdl  them, 
that  Great  Britain  enacted  the  most 
crud  and  uigust  laws  against  thet* 
ancestors,  but  they  must  oonoed  the 
&ct,  that  their  ancestors  provoked 
these  laws  by  their  oonduct— they 
must  teU  them,  that  Great  Britain 
holds  them  now  in  diains,  and  make* 
them  the  victims  of  intolerable  op« 
pression,  but  they  must  carefully  con* 
ced  all  she  has  dime  for  them.  Your 
lawyers  must  tdl  them,  that  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  British  women  are 
strumpets  horn  reading  the  Bible. 
CobbeU  must  tell  them  that  England 
is  ''  the  land  of  bastards,"  and  that  its 
peasantry  are  monsters  of  depravity. 
The  Morning  Chronide  must  tell  them 
that  the  En^sh  are  the  most  sensual 
and  immoral  people  in  Europe.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  must  supply  them 
with  libels  on  the  British  people— ki 
a  word,  all  those  liberal  persons  who 
have  magnsnimoudy  fillea  themselyea 
with  scorn  of  their  country,  and  who 
can  only  sp^k  of,  to  vilify,  it,  must 
assist  in  causing  them  to  detest  Great 
Britain.  When  everything  in  the  cha^ 
racter  and  circumstances  of  your  Is- 
landers, will  lead  them  to  devour  this 
with  the  utmost  greediness,  and  when 
everything  that  may  tend  to  contra- 
dict it  ean  be  efibdiuaUy  kept  fsom 
them,  your  success  in  filling  them  with 
the  most  rsncorous  snd  inveterate  Yu^ 
tred  of  Great  Britain,  cannot  fiiil  of 
bring  most  perfect  and  dorious. 

After  having  banished  or  destroyed 
almost  all  who  oould  form  an  upper 
or  a  middle  dass— almost  all  who  could 
set  proper  exsmpks  to  yomr  people^ 
and  who  would  have  an  interest  is 
setting  such  examples— alasost  aU  who 
oould  fashion  your  population  into  a 
society,  and  prevent  it  from  beooming 
one  gigantic,  unorganized,  ungovern- 
able, terrific  mob :  after  having  re- 
duced the  mass  of  your  people  to  the 
lowest  point  of  ignorance,  penury,  de- 
pravity, snd  lawlessness— taken  ftOOk 
their  eyes  all  benefidd  example— fill- 
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5Mt  Couiuei,  by  ik^  Statesmen  of  Cotkaigne. 


«d  than  iHth  ^  want  Ibettags  thai 
mfBffe  aad  imdviliaed  man  can  eo^ 
tertais-'-ted  mada  them  the  abject 
4av«a  of  men  who  have  a  ntal  inte« 
Ratio  keeping  them  in  this  ooDditkm: 
alter  havmg  taken  the  moat  e£foetual 
wciaaurea  to  prevent  them  from  being 
las^t  the  princq>lea  Mid  practice  of 
Chnatiaaity,  or  anything  whatever 
tfut  might  change  their  mlinga  and 
character :  after  having  created  the 
raoat  omvipoteot  meana  for  keeping 
their  worst  paaaiona  continually  m  a 
consuming  flame — ^for  feeding  their 
worst  idns  with  the  last  morsel  that 
these  can  gorge— and  for  renderiog 
them  moneters  in  everything  that  caa 
sink  and  blacken  the  human  species : 
after  having  destroyed  the  operation 
of  the  lawBy  and  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  govern  them  by  anything 
but  the  sword  :  afler  havii^  done  all 
this,  you  may  then  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  rejoice  over  your  labours. 

It  vrill  now  be  advisable  for  you  to 
unite*  jrour  islaifd  with,  to  render  it 
beneidal  to.  Great  Britain.  As  you 
have  made  your  Islanders,  in  haint, 
feeling,  opinion,  character,  conduct, 
in  everything  that  can  be  imagined-*- 
the  perfect  reverse  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain :  as  you  have  rendered 
dicm  ignorant,  to  the  last  degree,  of 
the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  the 
whole  system,  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
as  yon  have  taken  the  most  effi^ual 
meana  for  protecting  this  ignorance 
from  being  dissipated :  as  you  have 
taught  them  to  deteat  the  religion  of 
Great  Britain,  the  polid<;al  principlea 
of  Great  Britain,  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Great  Britm  aa  a  nation ; 
and  aa  you  have  made  combined  re- 
ligions and  political  fimaticiam  the 
aource  of  this  detestation :  as  you 
have  rendered  it  idmostimposaible  for 
the  people  of  the  two  isluids,  ever 
to  be  anything  but  the  reverae  of  each 
other  in  chancter  and  conduct,  and 
ever  to  reigard  each  other  with  any- 
thing but  quenchless  animonty:  as 
you  nave  done  all  this,  now  pass  a  law 
to  unite  them— to  mak^  them  one  pbo- 
rLE-/or  the  benefit  ofQreai  Britain, 

Tou  must  now  bnng  eighty  or  one 
hundred  of  the  lawyers,  and  other 
members  of  your  &ction---of  the  men 
who  luiire  publidT  dedored  their^a- 
tred  of  the  rdigion  of  Britain,  who 
have  publicly  libeDed  the  British  peo- 
ple in  every  poerible  way,  who  have 
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poblidy  dlapk^ed  the  moat  canccnoua 
oostility  to  Britain,  who  have  publicly 
proved  that  they  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  Constitution,  lioerty,  and  inte-> 
rests  of  Britain,  and  who  nave  puUic* 
ly  endeavoured  to  do  all  the  injury  in 
toeir  power  to  Britain— -you  must 
bring  eighty  or  one  himdred  of  these 
men  into  the  British  legislature,  and 
a  large  number  into  tne  executive, 
the  embassies,  &c.  &c  to  manage  the 
religious  and  other  interests  of  BrL« 
tain.  You  must  involve  two  oburchea 
which  divide  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  two  islands  between  them,  in  a 
rancorous  and  exterminating  war,  for 
the  ecclesiastical  wealth  and  dignities 
of  the  empire,  and  not  only  for  these, 
but  even  for  Uie  civil  trusts  and  dig- 
nities of  the  empire.  The  war  will  be 
carried  on  with  all  the  fury  that  com- 
luned  religious  and  political  fanati- 
cism can  inspire ;  it  will  render  the 
regular  clergy  as  violent  politicians  aa 
your  priests— it  will  make  every  poli- 
tical question  appeal  to  religious  ani- 
mosity—it will  fill  Britain  with  your 
proselytizing  priests— *it  will  cause  the 
lovrer  orders  to  be  the  most  unremit^ 
ting  and  desperate  in  the  contest — and 
it  cannot  fail  of  yielding  to  Britain 
every  benefit  and  blessing  that  a  na- 
tion could  possess  and  desire. 

If  the  bigots  oppose  you,  protest 
that  the  British  Constitution  knows 
nothing  of  qualification,  and  that  all 
men  have  an  abstract  right  to  be  pla- 
ced on  an  equality  in  a  eommumty : 
declare,  that  if  it  were  positivdy 
known  that  your  lawyers,  &c.  on  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  executive,  the 
legislature,  &&  ^,  would  immedi- 
ately destroy  iM  Church,  Constitu- 
tion, and  liberty  of  Britain,  and  in- 
volve her  in  eonvulsion  and  ruin,  still 
they  ought  to  be  admitted  on  the- 
ground  of  absteax^t  bight.  The 
liberal  and  enlightened  portion  of  the 
British  people  wiH  believe  you. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  more  of  the  unerring  counsels  of 
the  statesmen  of  Cockaa^e.  We  re- 
gret finom  our  souls,  that  the  necessi- 
ty £x  our  abridging  and  compressing 
as  much  as  possible,  has  prevented  us 
from  giving  these  counsels  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  language  in  which 
they  were  originally  delivered.  If, 
however,  any  man  will  take  the  trou« 
Ue  of  wading  through  the  stupendous 
masa  which  the  unrivalled  sUtesmen 
of  Cockaigne  have  written  or  qpoken 
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oo  tliit  SmomeDtoiis  qnesdon^  he  will  ibr  hlg^  intensti  thaii  those  of  a 

find  that  we  have  ezecated  oar  task  paorty ;  we  place  it  hefore  the  intdli- 

with  the  most  scrupuloiis  fidelity.  He  gfixii,  patriotic,  and  independent  part 

will  find  thi^  although  the  sketches  of  our  coontxymen,  as  the  counsel 

of  the  consequences  that  would  flow  which  is  dail^r  given  by  a  vast  portion 

firom  practising  their  advice,  are  fire-  of  our  public  preSs,  and  our  public 

qoently  our  own,  we  have  not  ascri-  men.  We  will  not  add  to  it  any  coun« 

bed  to  them  a  sin^syllaUe  of  advice  sel  of  our  own*— we  will  not  say  what 

which  has  not,  agsin  and  again,  been  reflections  it  is  cslculaftsd  to  produce ; 

promulgated  and  enforced  by  these  we  will  not  point  out  the  conduct 

kamed  and  sagacious  persons.    We  which  it  imperiously  calls  for.  Those 

do  not  place  this  paper  before  the  Mi-  to  whom  we  speak  know  their  duty, 

nistry,  or  the  Opposition,  or  party-  and  they  will  dischaige  it. 
men  of  any  kind>  lor  we  hold  the  pen 


TRB  MIGHT-HAWK. 

V0X9  etfraterea  nihil 

Thb  winds  are  pillowed  on  the  waveless  deep, 

And  from  the  curtain'd  sky  the  midnight  mooo 
Looks  sombred  o'er  the  forests  great,  that  sleep 

Unstirring,  while  a  soft  melodious  tune. 
Nature's  still  voice,  the  lapsing  stream,  is  heard. 
And  ever  and  anon  th'  unseen  nig^t-wandering  bird. 

» 
An  Arab  of  Ae  air,  it  floats  along, 

Bnamour'd  of  the  silence  and  the  n^l. 
The  tell  pine  tops,  the  mountains  dim  among. 

Aye  wneeling  on  in  solitary  flidit ; 
Like  an  uogentle  spirit  earth  waras  sent. 
To  haunt  the  pale-ftoed  moon,  a  cheerlev  baaishmene. 

A  wild  low  sound— a  melancholy  cry. 
Now  near,  remoter  now,  and  mote  remote  ; 

In  the  blue  dusk,  unseen,  it  journeys  by. 
Loving  amid  tne  starlight  calm  to  float ; 

Now  shu^  and  shrill,  now  fiunt,  and  by  d^irees 

Fainter^  like  Summer  winds  that  die  'mid  leafy  trees. 

I  listen— hi  Uie  solitude  I  stand. 

The  breathless  hush  of  midnight— all  is  still ; 
Unmoved  the  vaOeys  spread,  the  woods  expand  ; 

There  is  a  slumbering  mist  upon  the  hill ; 
Nature  throuffh  all  her  regiona  seems  asleep. 
Save,  ever  and  anon,  that  wailing  sound  and  deep. 

Doubtless,  in  elder  times,  unhallow'd  sound! 

When  Fancv  ruled  the  sub,^  lands,  and  Fear, 
Some  demon  elf,  or  goUin  shrieking  round. 

Darkly  thou  smot  st  on  Superstition's  ear  ; 
The  wild  wood  had  its  spirits,  and  the  ^Ibsl 
Teem'd  with  dim  shapes,  and  ahades  inimical  to  men. 

Here,  in  this  solitude  all  vast  and  void, 
L^  seems  a  vision  of  the  diadowy  past. 

By  mighty  Silence  swaUow'd  and  destroy'd. 
And  thou  of  living  sounds  the  diige,  and  last; 

Serenely  quiet  sleeps  the  moveless  scene. 

As  if,  aU  discord  0  er,  mankind  had  never  been. 
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Koetumal  haunter  of  the  homdets  sky ! 

Most  immaterial  of  terrestrial  things ! 
On  the  ^rey  doud  in  slumher  canst  thou  lie ; 

Or  'mid  the  flooding  moonlight  fold  thy  ¥nng9  ? 
"Mid  shooting  star-heams  lovest  thou  to  roam  ? 
This  gross  eurth^  snre^  for  Uiee  is  scarce  a  fitting  home. 

Lorest  thou,  when  storms  are  dark,  and  rains  come  down. 
When  wild  winds  round  lone  dwellings  moan  ai^d  m^^. 

And  night  is  hooded  in  its  gloomiest  frown. 
To  minde  with  the  tempest  thy  lone  orj. 

To  pierce  uie  rolling  thunder-douds,  and  brook 

The  scythe- wing'd  lightning's  glare  with  fierce  unshrinking  look  ? 

On  Summer's  scented  ere,  when  fulgent  skies 

The  last  bright  traces  of  the  day  partook. 
And  Heaven  look'd  down  on  Eartn  with  starry  eyes. 

Reflected  softly  in  the  wimj^ling  brook. 
Far,  far  abore,  wild  solitary  bird. 
Thy  mebnchdy  scream  'mid  woodlands  I  have  heard* 

And  I  have  heard  thee  when  the  wintry  snow 
Mantled  with  chilling  white  the  moonless  vales, 

Tloough  the  drear  darkness  wandering  to  and  fro. 
And  mingling  with  the  sharp  and  sighing  gales 

lliy  wizard  note— when  Nature's  pittatrate  form^ 

In  dssdation  sad,  lay  sui^  beneath  the  storm. 

It  IS  a  sound  most  solemn,  strange,  and  lone. 

That  wildly  talks  of  something  far  remote 
Amid  the  past— of  something  scarcely  known— 

Of  Time's  most  early  voice  a  parted  note— 
The  edw  of  Antiquity, — the  cry 
Of  Ruin  brooding  o'er  some  Greatness  doom'd  to  die. 

So  parted  from  communion  with  mankind. 

So  severed  from  all  life  and  living  sound, 
Calmlv  the  solemnized  and  soften'd  mind 

^nks  down,  and  dwells  in  pensive  thought  profound. 
On  dreama  of  yore,  on  visions  swept  away, 
-The  loves  and  friendships  warm  of  being's  esrly  day. 

Most  londy  voice !  most  wild  unbodied  scream  I 

Hist  hauntest  thus  the  silent  wilderness, 
Hiou  teUest  man  that  lifb  is  but  a  dream. 

Romantic  as  the  tones  of  thy  distress. 
Leaving  on  earth  no  lingering  tract  behind. 
And  melting  as  thou  meltest  on  the  wind! , 

Faint  come  die  note»— thou  mdtest  distant  Ur, 

Setfoe  heard  at  intervala  upon  the  night. 
Leaving  to  kneUness  eadi  listening  star. 

The  trees    the  river— and  the  moondiine  bright, 
And  'mid  this  stbless  hush,  this  still  of  death. 
Heard  is  my  bosom's  throb,  and  audible  my  breath. 

Lo  I 'mid  the  Future  dim,  remote  0^  near, 

LurioB  in  the  womb  of  Time  a  dreadfr)l  day. 
When  dinddcring  Sardi  an  awfrd  Voice  shall  hear. 

And  Eon  make  the  universe  her  prey. 
And  Silence,  when  the  pidse  of  Nature  sttDs, 
In  viewless  idw  shall  «t  enthroned  oil  smoldng  hills ! 
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Notice  reipfcHng  Mr  BrotUr, 
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KOTKS   EB8PSCTIKO  MA  BEOeTIH  S  KIWLT  BieCOTBBiD  fTATtM  FOE  THE 

JIBMOT^L  or  UfFSDIMSNTS  OP  SFBBCH  AND  DXFBCTITB  ABTICULATION. 


Among  the  numenmi  calamities  to 
which  our  nature  is  incident^  there 
are  few  so  generally  distresaiiig  as  that 
tk  dsfective  utterance,  whether  it  ap« 
pears  in  the  mild  form  of  a  hesitation 
in  speech,  in  the  more  confirmed  sta^ 
of  continual  stammering  or  in  its 
crisis  of  muscular  contortions. 

The  experience  of  every  person  who 
has  mixed  much  with  society,  will 
Aimish  him  wi^  examples  of  all  these 
varieties  of  imperfect  articulation ;  but 
unless  Uiey  have  been  observed  with- 
in the  circle  of  his  own  friends,  or 
within  the  sphere  which  circumscribes 
the  exercise  of  his  own  feelings,  he 
has,  perhaps,  never  reflected  on  ^e 
agonies  to  which  its  victim  is  exposed, 
or  on  the  heart-bre^Jdng  anticipations 
which  it  excites  in  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  his  welfare.  To  a  young 
man  of  great  talents,  of  refined  wit, 
and  of  extensive  information,  who 
aeems  destined  to  enliven  and  adorn 
the  circles  in  which  he  moves,  the  oc- 
currence of  such  a  calamity  is  perhaps 
die  greatest  to  which  Providence  can 
sulyect  him.     Conscious  of  ^wers 
which  he   cannot  exercise,  without 
being  the  object  of  ridicule,  or  with- 
out giving  pain  to  those  who  hear 
him,  he  resigns  himself  to  die  tran« 
quiUitv  of  silence ;  and  in  so  fiur  as  re- 
cards  tne  pleasuresof  sodalintercourse. 
Be  is  on  a  levd  with  those  who  are 
utterly  destitute  of  theoigansOf  specsch. 
To  those  who  are  destin^  for  public 
life,  for  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  nie  se- 
nate, the  evils  of  ddective  utterance 
are  still  more  appalling. , '  All  the  ear- 
ly hopes  of  pro&ssional  success  axe  at 
once  extinguished,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate patient  either  beeoases  a  burden 
to  his  fidends  and  to  him|»lf,  or  must 
embark  in  a  newprofesdon,  for  which, 
perhaps,  neither  his  talenta  nor  hia 
education  have  prepared  hinu   When 
imperfect  articulation  deforms  the  fe« 
male  voice,  its  effects  are  yet  more 
distressing.    Under  its  mildest  fonn, 
all  the  enchantments  of  youth  and 
beanty  disappear ;— every  aooampliab* 
ment,  however  great,  is  thrown  iAto 
the  shade,  and  all  the  hopesof  fionale 
ambition  are  for  et«r  bUgbled. 


The  disease  to  whkh  we  have  al« 
luded,  is  aihnitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  medical  skill, 
and  those  wno  have  devoted  Aem- 
selves  to  its  cure  have  generally  been 
teadiers  of  docution,  who  have  con- 
sidered defects  of  voice  as  coming  with- 
in the  range  '  of  their  profession. 
Without  depreciating,  in  the  least, 
die  humane  and  skilful  eflfbrts  of  these 
respectable  practitioners,  we  may  be 
pennitted  to  say,  that  no  dedded  me* 
thods  of  cure  nave  been  discovered, 
and  that  the  causes  of  defective  utteiv 
aikoe  have  been  as  littfe  understood  as 
they  have  been  studied. 

In  this  state  of  our  knowledge  on  a 
subject  of  the  highest  importance  to 
sodety,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  that 
Mr  John  Broster  of  Chester  had  dis* 
covered  a  method  of  removing  impe- 
diments of  speech  and  defective  articu- 
lation. Such  a  discovery  we  were 
strongly  dl^>osed,  along  with  many 
oUiers,  to  rank  among  uiose  extrava- 
gant pretensions,  which  are  so  often 
mtruoed  upon  l^e  piibhe;  and  Mr 
Broster  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible 
of  the  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion, 
that  he  appears  to  have  dedined  ma- 
king himself  known  in  Edinburgh  in 
any  oUier  way  than  by  the  cures 
which  he  performed.  Several  cases  of 
a  very  striking  nature  soon  occurred 
to  shew  the  success  of  his  method. 

A  persbnage  of  rafak  and  fashion, 
whose  defective  utterance  had  been 
generally  known  firom  constant  inter- 
course wiUi  society,  was  so  complete* 
ly  cured,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment 
of  every  person.  The  cddirit^  whidi 
Mr  Broster  acquired  by  this  cure, 
brouffhtlmn  a  number  of'^pupils,  some 
of  whom  came  even  fimn  London,  to 
recdve  the  benefit  of  his  instructions, 
and  the  suoeess  with  which  these  cases 
were  treated,  to  surpassed  even  the 
DMit  sangnine  expertations  of  the  in- 
dividuals themselves.  Persons  who 
had'ahnost  lost  tlM  power  of  giving 
utteranee  to  partionlar  words,  were 
completely  emancipated  from  all  em- 
banasimcnt  of  meedL  Others,  who 
could  not  articulate  without  oontor- 
tiotts  of  coantenance,  and  other  ncr- 
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indiofttioiiSy  wore  enabled  to 
speak  with  ease  and  fluency;  and 
one  gentleman,  who  had  acarcelv  erer 
▼entored  to  breathe  a  aonnd  before 
company,  was  enabled  to  make  a  for* 
mal  speedi  before  a  large  party,  who 
bad  been  assembled  by  his  father  to 
commemorate  the  almost  miiacukms 
cnreof  hisson. 

The  removal  of  impediments  of 
meeeh,  has  always  been  considered  ais 
the  work  of  time  and  laborious  exer« 
tion,  and  those  who  professed  to  have 
studied  the  sulgect  most  deeply,  re^ 
quired  the  constant  attendance  of  their 
pupils  for  months,  and  even  for  years. 
Mr  Broster^s  system,  howerer,  is  of  a 
▼ery  different  character.  Some  of  hia 
most  striking  cures  have  been  per- 
ibnned  after  a  single  lesson,  ana,  in 
general,  a  few  days  is  aU  the  time  that 
he  requires  for  efiecting  it  This  ra- 
^dity  of  cure,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
moat  Tsluable  features  in  his  system. 
The  hope  of  a  ^eedy  remedy  enoou* 
ra^  the  patient  to  apply  ms  whole 
mmd  to  the  system,  and  enables  the 
poor,  and  those  who  cannot  quit  their 
professions,  to  avail  themsefyes  of  a 
discovery,  which  otherwise  cotdd  have 
been  of  no  benefit  to  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  this 
new  method  as  applicable  only  to  the 
ordinary  impediments  of  speech,  but 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  Mr  Bros- 
ter's  method  embraces  a  much  wider 
nnge.  He  has  applied  it  to  the  cure 
ofcsses  of  weak  articulation;  he  has, 
as  it  were,  given  the  power  of  speech 
to  tluDse  wl^  were  supcosed  to  be  la- 
bouring under  bodily  oisease,  and  he 
actually  communicated  die  power  of 
reading  aloud  before  company,  to  a 
venerable  philosopher,  whom  a  para« 
Ivtic  afieetion  had  almost  deprived  of 
the  power  of  speech. 

During  our  inquiries  into  the  suc« 
eess  of  Mr  Broker's  system,  we  have 
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had  occasion  to  peruse  several  of  tho 
letters  which  have  been  addressed  to 
him  by  the  individuals  whom  hehascu-* 
red,  and  by  the  parents  of  those  pupils 
who  were  unable  to  express  their  own 
gratitude.  The  respect  and  a£fbcti6tf 
which  these  letters  breathe,  while  thej 
shew]  the  value  which  has  been  set 
upon  the  cure,  evince  also  the  kind^ 
ness  and  gentleness  of  the  treatment 
by  which  it  has  been  efibcted.  Mr 
Broster's  humanity  to  the  poor,  and 
to  those  whose  drcumstanoes  do  nol 
permit  them  to  prove  their  gratitutje^ 
oy  their  liberality,  deserves  to  be  espe« 
oially  noticed.  We  know  of  cases 
where  he  has  refused  any  compensa-> 
tion  for  his  trouble ;  and  we  are  suroj 
that  in  every  ease  where  it  is  neces* 
sary,  his  libmlity  will  be  conspicuous. 

As  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  Mr  Broster's  system,  we 
cannot  give  any  opinion  of  it  as  a 
scientific  method.  We  understand, 
however,  that  it  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
efficacious  ;  and  that  though  much  de« 
pends  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
the  person  who  applies  it,  yet  it  is  ca« 
pable  of  being  successfully  practised 
oy  those  who  have  been  completely  in« 
structed  in  its  principles  and  details. 

This  important  discovery  has  hi- 
therto excited  little  general  curiosity. 
The  interest  which  it  has  called  forta 
has  been  chiefly  local,  and  confined  to 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  per<« 
sons  whom  it  has  benefited ;  but,  as 
Mr  Broster's  pupils  increase  in  nnm-' 
her— «8  the  remarkable  cures  which  ho 
performs  become  better  known,  it  can* 
not  fail  to  excite  that  notice  which 
it  so  justly  merits ;  and  if  its  success 
shall  continue  to  be  as  great  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Uie  legislature  itself  will  rank  Mr 
Broster  among  those  public  benefao* 
tors  whose  services  entitle  them  to  a 
public  remuneration. 
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^Atcitf.— Aboata  doim  or  twenty 
sober,  chililiA,  or  disagreeable  *'  &k» 
tertainments"  bave  be«i  produced,  in 
Ibe  United  States  of  Americar— by  tbe 
natiyes— witbin  tbe  memory  of  man, 
we  beUeye— under  tbis  title ;  bul,  in 
almost  every  case,  witb  such  a  Serious, 
reasonable,  or  cautious^  untimelv  air, 
that,  wben  tbey  came  to  be  pmonn- 
ed,  people— ndio  were  not  in  tbe  se*. 
cret-r-nor  concermd  in  any  way,  toUh, 
.  €frfor,  tbe  piece,— knew  not  wbether 
tolaugb.orcry* 

The  truth  is,  that  our  Transatlan- 
tic bret^idi— -fruitful,  as  tbey  cer- 
tdnly  are,.in  a  sort  of  stubborn  oddity 
—a  Kind  of  unmalleaUe  humour  ; 
abounding,  as  tbey  eertainlv  do,  ia 
what  may  be  called  respectable  absur- 
dities—have nothing  outrageous  in 
their  nature ;  little  or  no  raw  mate- 
rial, of  their  own,  for  oenerous^  broad^ 
rich  caricature;  no  numour,  worth 
working  up;  no  delicious  drollery; 
litUe  or  nothing,  in  themselves,  or 
their  habits,  for  good-natured  misr&« 
presentation.  The  farces,  in  America, 
Sierefore,  widiout  one  exception,  are 
made,  by  En^h  workmen,  of  £ng- 
Hah — or  British  material-^and 
formed,  in  almost  every  case,  bv  1 
lishmen. .  Our  friends,  over  toe  wa- 
ter, in  tliis  part  of  their  practice,  there- 
fore, not  only  steal  our  brooms  ready 
made— but  ^eojfie  to  uae  them— which 
we  take  to  be  a  great  ''improvement," 
as  th^  would  call  it,  of  Joe  Milbur. 
The  French  nieces,  which  apnear  in 
America,  are  always  in  our  translations, 
%frer  they  have  heea  adopted  here.'~~ 
See  DaAMA,  VoL  XVL  p.  567. 

FABMia — Da  :— A  young  physi- 
dan,  who  wrote-rsome  five  or  six  years 
ago— some  five  or  six— (we  mean  to 
be  very  bitter,  now,  of  course— very) 
— ^ome  five  or  six  downriffbt,  Phi- 
laddpbia  poems.  Nevertbela»— in 
mercy— that  we  may  not  break  his 
heart,  altogether— drive  him  stark, 
staring  mad— we  must  allow  him  a 
word  or  two  of  comfort,  after  this — a 
^oonfiil  of  syrup— a  lump  Cff  sugar- 
to  quiet  him. 

He  has,  really,  some  good  stuff,  in 
his  nature :  some  ore,  worth  odniiiK: 
—a  little  (tbe  stronger,  perhaps,  m 
being  so  little)— of  that  fiery,  strange 


element-^Uie  true  eUanr  viUt^mhiA, 
in  its  rectified  stat^  becomes  tbe  dixir 
of  irnmortality- '<  that  is  to  say"— 
poetry. — We  would  advise  him  to  try. 
once  more ;  give  the  public  another 
dose ;  and,  if  they  won  t  have  it  with-^ 
out— pinch  their  noses  for  them,  till 
the^  are  £^  eaou£^  to  swaUow  it— « 
critics  or  not. 

The  poetical  ore,  by  the  way,  in  0r 
F.  may  be  estimated— jo^lf-^ua— 
6  Darts  fire :  S  earth :  1  kad :  1  pure 

Yes— let  bim  try  again.  Let  him 
sink  a  shaft — not  hirosdf— in  aome 
other  place— not  in  Pbibidelphia— that 
Quaker ''ATHtMS."  It  is  too  low  and 
flat  finr  him,  there :  he  will  find  little 
or  nothing  but  eold  water— dirty  wa- 
ter, perhaps— go  as  deep  as  be  miqr, 
into  that  land  of  aeeretion;  where  there 
is  nothing  primitive,  but  a  few  Quai* 
kers— notning  solid,  or  heavy,  but  a 
frw  purses,  and  a  fbw  beada-niotbing 
rich  or  valuable,  under  the  surfooe ; 
that  alluvial  district,  where  evenrthiiM 
but  wreck  and  rubbisb,  driftwood 
or  animal  remains— like  those  of  the 
Port-F<dio— and  aome  other  antedila- 
vian  abell-fisb— are  seocmdary.  Let 
him  do  this,  in  some  other  place-* 
among  the  mountains ;  work  hard,  in 
the  granite  region ;  build  a  better  ibrw* 
naoe ;  begin  lutogetber  anew ;  sweat, 
like  a  gMd  fdlow,  over  the  anvilh— 
shut  his  eyes  to  everything  else— nei* 
ther  sleep  nor  dote,  while  Uie  fireis  is 
bhut.  u  be  follow  our  advice,  we  wOl 
answer  for  bis  *'  turning  out  a  piece 
of  workmanship,  after  all,  of  whidi 
his  country  may  be  proud. 

FxsslsNDXM — ^Da:  (webdiere.)— A 
''  has  been"  of  '^Americsn  literature" 
—40  called :  author  of  a  poem  or  two 
—so  called:  and,  among  others,  whidi 
had  a  nrodigioua  run,  for  a  time,  of 
''  Temble  Tractoration ;"  a  pared  of 
stufl^  in  poor  doggrd,  about  Perkins, 
the  man,  who,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  more  or  kss,  cured  people  of  al- 
most everything — head-ache— lame* 
ness, — cssb, — rheumatism,- fever,— 
common  sense— on  both  udes  of  tbe 
water,  with  two  small  pieces  of  metal, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  "  metal- 
lic points,"  or  *'  tractors."  Tbe  wise 
men  of  America,  by  the  way,  were 
14 
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quite  asfbolifh^  credn1ouft»  atid  absurd, 
as  oon.  They  made  up  tbeir  fall 
quota  of  bdievera :  like  the  French, 
while  Uie  wonders  of  animal  magneU 
ism  were  the  **  go:"  like  ourselves, 
BOW  diat  craniologj,  etc  etc.  are  the 
erecd  of  the  orthodox. 

Dr  F.  ia  a  good  prose  writer ;  hot 
about  aa  modi  of  a  poet,  as  as  now 
for  It ! — as  the  multiplication  table,  or 
Jeremy  Bentham's  "  own  self."  He 
is  die  editor  of  some  Tillage  newspa- 
per, now  ;  the  prose  part  of  which,  is 
really  worth  reading ;  but  his  poetry 
— Ood  forgire  us  for  calling  any  dog* 
grei,  poetry^— although  ''  five  linea 
t0€iT  a  day^B  woric  with  him  " — ia— 
d  > 

Frakklin— Da  Bknjamin.  Of 
thk  extraordinanr  man,  we  could  say 
nmch,  diat  would  be  new  to  his  coun« 
Infroen  ;  but,  our  limits  will  not  per« 
mit  of  our  doing  it,  worthily,  now. 
We  shall  confine  ounelves,  tlierefore, 
to  a  few  remsxks ;  one  or  two  short 
aneedotes ;  and  a  faithfid  account,  of 
his  philoaophical  pretensions.  His 
UbEe,  partly  written  by  himself,  is,  or 
shoold  be,  in  the  hands  of  erery  young 
penoD.  It  ia  a  plain,  homely  narr»- 
thise ;  remarkable  fiir  candour,  aince- 
ri^,  and  good  common  sense.  The 
atjfte  ia  dear,  strong,  and  simple. 

His  PfaOoaophiad,  Moral,  Political, 
and  Humorous  Esssys,  ase  pretty  wdl 
knowB.  A  word  or  two,  howerer,  con« 
oeming  each  daas — by  my  of  conrect- 
ing  certain  errors,  wmch  are  continue 
altyr^ieated. 

Hie  leading  property  of  Dr  Frank- 
En's  mind — great  as  it  was — the  fit- 
culty,  which  made  him  remarkable, 
and  set  him  apart  from  other  men ;— - 
the  generator,  in  truth,  of  all  his 
power— was  grwi  jen#e— -only  plain, 
0ood  sense— nothing  more.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  genius ;  there  was  no 
brilhaney  about  him ;  little  or  no  fet^ 
'waar;  nodring  like  poetry,  or  elo- 
quenoe:  and  vet— by  the  sole,  unti- 
ring, oontinoal  operation  of  this  hum- 
ble, vnpretending  quality  of  the  mind ; 
he  came  to  do  more,  in  the  world  of 
acicftOf  s  more,  in  council ;  more,  in 
the  eamdta  of  Europe ,  more,  in  the 
KvvlstioD  ci  empires,  (uneducated*— 
or  aetf^ducated,  aa  he  waa,)  than  ilre 
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hundred  others  might  have  done ;  each 
With  more  genius  ;  more  fervour ; 
more  eloquence ;  and  more  brilliancy. 

He  was  bom  of  English  parents,  m 
Boston,  Massachusetts  New  Eagland, 
about  1 706,  we  believe.  When  a  lad, 
he  ran  away  to  Philaddphia.  After  a 
long  course  of  sdf-denid,  hardsldp, 
and  wearying  disappointment,  whidi 
nothing  but  ms  frugal,  temperate,  con« 
rageous^tNj^jinuecarried  him  through, 
he  came  to  be— aucoeasively — a  jour* 
neyman  printer,  (or  pressman,  rather, 
on  accountof  his  great  bodilv  strength,) 
— ^in  a  London  printiiu;-omce  ;*---edi<^ 
tor  and  publisher,  at  home,  in  Phila** 
ddphia,  of  many  papers,  whidi  had  a 
prodigious  influence  on  the  temper  of 
nis  countrymen ; — agent,  for  certain  of 
the  colonies,  to  this  government ; — an 
author  of  celebrity ;— a  philosqiher, 
whose  reputation  nas  gone  over  the 
whole  of  the  learned  world— continu- 
ally increasing,  aa  it  went ; — a  yery 
able  neffotiator  : — a  statesman  ;— « 
minist  )  France,  of 

whose  f  while  the 

Bourbons  were  in  uieir  giory— by  his 
great  moderation,  wisdom,  and  repub- 
Bcan  address,  a  treaty,  which  enabled 
our  thhteen  colonies  oi  North  Ameri- 
ca to  laugh  all  the  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tun,  year  after  year,  to  scorn ;— yea— 
and  all  these  things,  did  Benjismin 
Franklin,  by  virtue  done,  of  hia  good 
cofMfum  #fiue. 

He  died,  in  1790,  "  full  of  years, 
and  full  of  honours ;"  the  pride  and 
l^ory  of  that  emphe,  the  very  fimnd»- 
tions  oi  which,  he  had  assisted  in  lay- 
ing ;— the  very  comer-stone  of  which, 
he  hsd  hdped  in  to  the  appointed 
place,  with  bis  own  powerful  hands. 
He  was  one  of  the  few — the  priesthood 
of  liberty— that  stood  up,  undismayed, 
unmoved,  while  die  ark  of  their  sslv»- 
tion  thundered,  and  shook,  and  liffh^ 
ened  in  theur  faces ;— putting  afi  of 
them,  their  yenerable  hands  upon  it, 
neverthelMs ;  and  abiding  the  issue, 
while  die  ''  Declaration  or  Ikds- 
PBNDENCE  "  went  forth,  like  the  noiie 
of  trampeta,  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth.  He  lived,  unta  he  heard  a  war- 
like flourish  echoing  through  all  the 
great  solitudes  of  America— the  roar 
of  battle,  on  every  dde  of  him— all 
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Europe  in  oommotkm — her  over-peo- 
pled  empires  riotous  with  a  new  qnrit 
— his  country  jnietlytaking  her  place 
among  the  nations.  What  more  could 
he  wish  ? — Nothing.  It  was  time  to 
give  up  the  ghost. 

He  was  a  great — and,  of  course— a 
good  man.  We  have  hut  few  things  to 
ky,  seriously,  to  his  charge — very 
few :  and,  after  all,  when  we  look  about 
us ;  recollecting,  as  we  do,  the  great 
good  which  he  hat  done,  everywhere; 
the  little  mischief  that  he  has  done — 
the  less  than  little,  that  he  ever  medi- 
tated, anywhere—ixi  all  his  life — to  the 
eause  of  humanity — we  have  no  heart 
—we' confess  it— again  to  speak  un- 
kindly of  him.  The  evil  that  Benja- 
min Franklin  did,  in  the  whole  of  his 
fourscore  years — and  upward  of  life 
—was,  in  comparison  with  his  good 
wcHrks,  but  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

In  his  personal  apnearance,  a  few 
years  before  his  deatn,  he  was  very 
much  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  as  Af  is, 
now. 

In  his  moral  temperament,  he  was 
^together  one  of  tne  old-foshioned 
Yankees — or  New  Englanders — for 
Ihetf  only  are  Yankees :  one  of  that  pe- 
culiar people,  who  are  somewhat  over 
zealous  of  good  works.  Like  his 
countrymen,  ne  was  cool,  keen,  firm, 
cautious,  and  benevolent:  a  man  of  few 
words ;  vet  able,  nevertheless,  with  a 
part  of  tnose  few — ^hardl^  more  than  a 
dozen,  or  twenty,  at  one  time — ^to  over- 
throw all  opposition—- <juiet  a  long  de- 
bater-shame the  talkative,  and  silence 
the  powerful— in  the  state  assembly, 
of  vrhich  he  was  a  member. 

By  nature,  perhaps,  like  Geom 
Wawington,  whose  character,  by  the 
way,  is  greatly  misunderstood,  he  was 
a  man  of  strong  passions,  which,  after 
many  years,  bv  continual  ^ardian^ 
ship,  trial,  and  severe  discipline,  he 
had  brought  entirely  under  his  con- 
troL  This,  we  say  positively,  was  the 
character  of  Washington :  this,  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  character  of 
Franklin. 

We  hamien  to  know  something  of 
the  Doctor  s  determination,  however, 
in  two  cases ;  both  growing  out  of  the 
same  event,  where  tne  natural  temper 
of  the  man  broke  out— blazed  up,  like 
a  smothered  fire — ^became  visible,  as  it 
were,  all  at  once,  in  spite  of  himself. 
Some  time  in  the  year  1767,  or  8,  he 
was  in  this  country,  acting  as  agent  for 
some  of  our  Transatlantic  possessions. 


The  troubles  had  afareadrlii^un,  there. 
One  day,  he  went  before  the  Privy 
Coundl,  as  agent,  with  a  petitioti  ttook 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts;  or> 
more  carefully  speaking— one  day, 
when  a  petition  from  the  provincial  as- 
sembly of  Massadiusetts-Bay,  already 
presented  by  him,  was  taken  up.  He 
was  treated  with  great  indignity— w« 
salted— grossly  abused,  by  the  Solid- 
tor  Gen^,  Wedderboume.  He  bore 
it,  without  any  sif;n  of  emotion.  AU 
eves  were  upon  him.  No  change,  or 
shadow  of  change,  went  over  his  face. 
His  friends  were  amazed  at  his  for- 
bearance. They  wondered  at  his  equa- 
nimity— they  were  almost  ready  to  re- 
proach him  for  it.  Such  untimely  self- 
command  could  only  proceed  from  in- 
difierence  to  the  great  cause— or — so 
they  thought — ^from  a  strange  moral 
insensibility.  On  his  way  from  the 
place  of  humiliation,  they  gathered 
about  him.  He  stopped — he  stood 
still — ^his  manner — ^look — voice — ^wore 
those  of  a  man,  who  has  quietly  ccm- 
centrated  every  thought,  every  hope, 
under  heaven— all  his  energies — upon 
a  single  point. — ^^  Hts  masteb  shall 
PAY  FOR  IT,"  said  he,  and  passed  on. 
The  other  circumstance  grew  out  of 
the  same  affair.  As  a  mark  of  espedal 
consideration,  for  the  Privy  Coundl, 
the  Doctor  appeared  before  them,  in  a 
superb  dress,  after  the  court  Aithion 
of  the  time.  He  wore  it  bravdy— ^ 
looked  uncommonly  well  in  it.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  his  courtlv  garb, 
thus  chosen,  thus  worn,  had  b^  of 
no  avail,  as  a  refuge  or  shelter,  to 
him ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  only 
made  him  a  bettor  mark,  and  exaspe- 
rated his  adversary ;  that,  worse  than 
all,  his  considerate  loyalty  had  been 
misunderstood,  for  a  piece  of  dirty 
adulation  ;  or,  worse  yet, — ^for  a  piece 
of  wretehed  foppery— he  went,  on  lea^ 
ving  the  CouncO,  straightway  home ; 
threw  the  dress  aside ;  and,  from  that 
hour,  never  wore  ii  again,  till  the  day, 
on  which  he  went,  with  full  power, 
into  the  court  of  the  Bourbons,  io  si^ 
the  treaty  between  France  and  AmerKa 
— the  United  States  of  AmebicJa  ! 
What  must  have  been  his  feelings  !^ 
That  paper  gave  the  death-bbw  to 
^    dominion   ov^  the 


British 

world.  It  was  done — the  threat  was 
accomplished :  Franklin  was  at  peace 
with  himself:  the  majesty  of  Great 
Britain  had  paid^UU/srlj  paid,  for 
the  insolence  of  the  Sdicitor  Gemnd. 
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It  WW  while  preparing  himself,  on 
.  this  rery  ocossion,  tor  his  appearance 
at  Venaillcs,  among  the  pride  and 
ifewer  of  the  French  nobihty,  that  a 
little  drcomstaDce  occurred,  whieh  the 
Dodor  was  fond  of  relating,  all  his 
hfe,  aa  finely  characteristic  of  the 
Fren^  temper — full  of  resource — ^full 
of  apology,  such  as  it  is — never  to  be 
taken  by  surprise. 

He  had  ordered  a  fiuhionabltf  court- 
wig  to  be  made  for  the  occasion ;  desi- 
ring Monsieur  le  Perruquier,  whatever 
slae  he  did  (for  the  Doctor  had  al- 
ready heard  somethingof  these  encum- 
brances)—whatever  else— to  make  it 
large  enongh.  The  wig  was  brought 
home,  at  a  very  late  hour :  nothmg 
oould  be  more  stately,  "  superb,"  or 
*<  magnificent." — But  when  he  came  to 
try  it  on,  ^e  Doctor — otherwise  the 
patient — ^found  it  insnpportably  tight. 
He  oomplsined :  Monsieur  le  Perm- 
quier  bowed.  He  remonstrated — grew 
red  in  the  fiice — the  Perruquier  bowed 
again. — '*  It  Is  too  small,  sir — too  small 
entirely,"  said  Franklin—^"  altogether 
too  small,  sir." — "  Apr^  tout,"  an- 
swered Monsieur  le  Perruquier,  cut- 
ting a  light  pigeon-wing  before  the 
Doctor — "  Jpres  tout,  Monsieur,  ce 
nest  pas  la  pemufue,  qui  est  trop pe» 
Hie  ;  c' est  la  tete,  gut  est  trap  ^rosse," 
—The  Frenchman,  with  all  his  po- 
liteness, however,  did  not  say,  or  think 
of  saying — c'est  la  tete,  qui  est  trop 
grande.  If  be  bad,  perhaps  the  Doc- 
tot, would  have  borne  the  head-acbe 
more  quietly. 

fiut^  enoiigfa.  Turn  we  now  to  his 
Philosofhical  Essays.  These  are 
plain,  downright,  sensible  papers, 
wherein  all  the  world  may  see,  that 
nothing  is  done  for  display ;  nothing 
fiir  efiect ;  nothing,  without  a  serious 
ooasideration.  The  Doctor  lays  down, 
throu^out,  no  proposition — strongly 
— posuivdy — unless  where  he  is  justi- 
fied by  his  own  repeated,  personal  ex- 
perience. He  takes  nothing  for  grant- 
ed;  he  simply  records  the  progress  of 
his  own  experiments ;  putting  his  que- 
ries modestly-r-never  flying  off  into 
hypocbesia — and  reserving  his  conjec- 
tures, for  their  proper  place — a  me- 
moftndum-book.  It  is  gratifying  to 
ibUow  auch  a  man;  to  observe  his 
holy  csntion — ^his  awful  regard  for 
truth,  whatever  may  come  (^'  it — his 
iaculty  of  explanation,  which,  half  a 
oentury  ago,  when  most  of  the  sub- 
,  upon  which  he  wrote,  were  little 


understood,  made  whatever  he  thought 
as  intelligible  to  other  men,  as  if  they 
themselves  had  also  thought  it. 

In  electricity,  his  bold,  adventurous 
course  of  experiment,  cannot  be  over- 
ptaised.  It  was  unspeakably  daring — 
sublime.  It  led,  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  to  fearless  inquiry ;  a  more  in- 
trepid zeal ;  a  more  peremptory  mode 
of  interro^tin^  the  dangerous  ele- 
ment:— it  led,  in  short,  everywhere, 
to  noble  adventures;  brave  experi-. 
ments ;  rational  doctrines ;  useful  dis- 
coveries :— and,  after  seventy  years  of 
jealous,  continual  examination,  has 
obtained,  except  in  a  few  particulars, 
for  his  theory — that  of  the  self-educa- 
ted American — a  decided,  open,  almost 
universal  preference  among  the  philo- 
sophers of  Europe. 

To  Franklin  we  owe  the  knowledge, 
that  electricity  and  lightning  are  simi- 
lar. He  proved  it ;  shewed  others  how 
to  prove  it ;  and  formed,  without  as- 
sistance, thereupon  a  scientific  the- 
ory, which  continues,  of  itself,  to  ex- 
Slain  the  principal  phenomena  of  thun- 
erstorms — ^lightning — and  electricity. 
It  had  been  suspected,  before,  by  the 
Abbe  Nolet ;  but,  in  growing  out  his 
conjecture,  the  Abbe,  himselt^  attach- 
ed no  value  to  it ;  and,  without  a  ques- 
tion, had  no  idea  of  any  method,  by 
which  the  truth  of  it  could  be  shewn. 
It  was  only  one  of  those  accidental 
vague  thoughts,  continually  to  be  met 
with  in  the  works  of  brilliant,  flighty 
men,  for  whom  the  world  are  churn- 
ing the  honour  of  all  our  discoveries 
— all  our  inventions-^oll  our  improve- 
ments— one  after  the  other,  as  fast  as 
they  appear:  as  if  to  imagine  wera 
Uie  same  as  to  invent,  or  make: — 
as  if  to  dream  were  to  demonstrate: 
— as  if  to  Ulk,  without  knowing  why, 
of  an  idle,  strange  possibility,  were  to 
establish  a  great,  useful  truth  : — as  if 
a  poet  were  a  mathematician : — as  if  a 
writer,  who  may  have  said  a  century 
ago,  on  seeing  the  top  of  a  tea-kettle 
forced  ofl*,  or  a  coffee-pot  nose  explode 
in  the  fire— that,  alter  a  time,  the 
smoke  of  water  might  be  turned,  /xrr- 
haps,  to  account — were  to  have  the  cre- 
dit, now,  of  our  great  steam  discove- 
ries : — nay,  as  if  we  ourselves,  who, 
in  our  soothsaving  capacity,  now  whis- 
per, that,  perhaps,  the  time  will  come, 
when  star-light  will  be  for  sale  in  the 
jewellery-shops ;  put  up,  in  lumps  of 
crystal,  for  the  ricn— in  plebeian  glass, 
for  the  poor :  when  there  will  be  turn-. 
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dost  will  be  in  oommon  lue  among 
the  miniature  paintert :  when  the  bet- 
ter half,  in  truth,  of  all  mankind,  will 
be  for  ever  on  the  wing— each  in  her 
airs,  literally,  all  the  day  long,  in  good 
weather— ostrich  plumage  at  ner  back, 
instead  of  her  heaa— more  flighty  than 
ever— not  merely  coquetting,  but  an* 
^dising  with  men— floating  and  fly- 
mg  literally ;  not  figuratively  :-»when 
-^but  we  pass  over  the  elixhr  of  liffe^ 
die  philosopher-stone — ^perpetual  mo- 
tion—the art  of  navigating  the  skies 
in  soap  or  silk  bubbles :— As  If  w£,  by 
reason  of  two  or  three  audacious  con- 
jectures, were  to  have  the  credit  here* 
after,  of  all  the  discoveries  that  may 
be  made  in  the  mattere  or  diings, 
whereabout  we  have  been  gossipping. 
To  Franklin  we  owe  the  firat  idea 
of  the  ptus  and  minns  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  positive  state  of  elec- 
tricity, and  of  the  negative.  M.  Du 
Faye  had  previously  seen  a  type,  or 
shaidow  of  tne  truth,  in  the  two  kikds 
of  electricity,  which  he  called  vitreous 
and  resinous :  but,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  inauiry,  or  urging  othera  to  pur-  changes,  wdlci] 
sue  it,  he  threw  by  nis  oriQ;inal  idea,  as     place.    By  his 


erroneous.  It  fell  into  neglect  Frank 
Un  took  it  up  anew,  pursued  it ;  ob- 
tained a  result,  which  enabled  him  to 
solve  a  multitude  of  problems — that  of 
the  LfCyden  jar,  among  others — which 
had  puzzled,  for  a  long  time,  all  the 
schools  of  Europe. — liiis  discovery, 
by  the  way,  is  claimed  for  Dr  Watson. 
-^A  single  flict  will  shew,  with  what 

gropriety.  The  paper  of  Doctor  Frank- 
n  is  dated  July  11,  1747:  that  of 
Dr  Watson,  Jan.  91,  1746. 

To  Franklin,  moreover,  do  we  owe 
die  consummadon  of  ^noof  respecting 
the  sameness  of  electricity  and  light- 
ning. He  had  previously  discovered 
(what  has  been  claimed  for  T.  Hop- 
kinson ;  but  upon  what  grounds  we 
do  not  know)  the  power  of  points  upon 
electric  matter,  ^e  firat  experiment, 
on  Dr  Franklin's  plan,  was  made,  in 
1732,  atMarley,  near  Paris,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  D'Alibard.  About  a 
month  after  this,  Franklin  obtained  a 
like  result,  in  Philadelphia,  by  using 
a  kite. 

So,  too,  the  discovery  of  ascending 
thunder  has  been  claimed  fbr  the  AbM 
Bertholon,  whose  paper  was  publish- 
ed in  1776.  Franklin  s  letter  aedaring 
the  fact,  and  accounting  for  it^  is  dated 
in  September,  1753. 


After  this,  fbUowed  a  aenes  of  mi- 
nor discoveries  ;  ezperimenta ;  and  ex- 
planations of  electrical  phenomena  ; 
for  most  of  which  Dr  Franldin  has 
now  fiill  credit  over  Europe ;  and  if 
he  had  not,  here  is  no  place— this  is 
no  time-^or  doing  justice  to  aU  per* 
ties. 

Pass  we  on,  therefore,  to  his  Poli- 
tical Essays  ;  merely  remarking,  bj 
the  way,  that  while  he  was  ransacking 
the  akiea ;  meddling  with  government ; 
plucking  down,  literally,  the  thunders 
of  both  upon  his  head ;  he  found  ki« 
sure,  with  a  few  hints,  to  get  up  a  set 
of  musical  glasses :  to  invent  a  stove, 
now  in  general  use  throughout  Ame- 
rica: to  construct  his  lightning  rods : 
give  laws  for  swimming,  which  are  in- 
estunable ;  establish  a  plan  for  Kbrtf- 
riea,  which  has  been  followed  every- 
where : — "  &c  &c  &C." 

The  political  papen  of  Dr  Franklin 
are  worthy  of  great  praise.    They  are 

Erofbund,  comprehensive,  statesman- 
ke.    He  saw,  with  a  dear  eye,  the 
policy  of  nations ;  foretold,  with  sur- 
prising accuracy,  certain  great  polidcal 
changes^  which  took,  and  are  taking 
'  Canada  pamphlet. 


ne  mainly  contributed,  while  the  dder 
Pitt  was  minister,  to  provoke  that 
magnificent,  bold  enteipriae,  which 
ended  in  the  complete,  and  perpe- 
tual overthrow  of  tiie  French  power, 
throughout  all  North  America. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  had  a  share  in  Paine's  powe^^ 
book,—"  The  Rights  of  Man."  He 
had,  also,  the  harmhood,  in  1785,  when 
the  whole  coast  of  his  country,  ftom 
Georgia  to  Maine,  was  ready  to  swarm 
out  with  privateera,  at  a  day's  notice, 
in  case  of  war ;  when  the  United  States 
of  America  had  nonavy ;  and,  of  course, 
no  means  of  annoyance  but  privateers— 
to  come  out  openly— denounce  priva- 
teering ;  and  odl  it,  in  so  many  words, 
litde  better  than  piracy.  A  word  of 
this,  while  passing. — ^Mr  Munroe,  and 
other  leading  polidcal  men  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  have  begun  to  talk  the  same 
language — wherefore,  a  hint  or  two 
for  th^,  before  it  is  too  late.  Make 
war  upon  private  property  anywhere, 
at  sea,  m*  on  shore ;  and  private  pro- 
perty win  immediatdy  become  a  spe- 
cies of  public  property.  It  will  belong 
no  more  to  individuals— but,  altoge- 
ther, to  communides.  Every  c^ture 
will  be  the  loss  of  some  insurance 
company.    The  losS|  therefore,  will 
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oooM  iqion  the  whole  Dfttiooy  without 
worldog  tbedflitnictioD  of  individually 
wbo  aiv  bdplen.  It  ii,  thtirefore^  not 
fo  much  a  qnctdoii  of  humanity^  in  a 
time  of  warfare— whether  you  wiU^ 
or  will  noty  ■■■ail  private  property— 
whether  yoa  will,  or  will  not,  ■pare 
the  merchant,  as  it  is  of  sound  policy. 
The  true  question  is  this,  for  every 
people :  are  we — taking  all  the  mis- 
diief  into  view— «re  we  to  gain  or  lose 
l^  privateering  ?---A  cowaralv,  crud, 
latatitil  temper,  is  generated  l^  it : 
piupeity  acquired  hy  lawless  adven- 
tme,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wasted  in 
debaocfaery  or  extravagance :  great 
mischief  great  profligacy— great  in* 
taruption  to  the  sober  productive  ha- 
bits of  a  people,  are  likely  to  fbUow : 
•^Mvateersmen  are  a  species  of  pi* 
imte.  Granted  granted.  But,  after 
all,  if  you  have  no  other  way  of  de- 
fiBoding  yourself—no  other  way  of  dri- 
ving your  adversary  to  terms— whv 
notlet  loose  even  the  pirate  upon  him  r 
or — why  restrain  the  pirate? — Self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Hie  enemy  of  ^cmr  enemy  is  your 
friend— so  far. 

Doctor  Franklin  was  a  bold  advo- 
cate for  the  Indians ;  at  a  time,  when 
they  had  hardly  another  white  advo- 
cate upon  the  whole  earth.  He  wrote 
in  thev  behalf,  like  a  philosopher- 
like  a  man — like  a  Christian.  Some 
of  his  opinions,  by  the  way,  may  be 
found  in  several  <»  our  UUe  worka— 
(very  laUy  some  of  them)— -upon  the 
North  American  savages.  Vtdt  Hun- 
ter's Narrative,  Colbnm's  Magaxine, 
&e.&c. 

Tin  of  late,  it  has  been  a  habit  with 
£Sl  the  white  Americans,  to  abuse  and 
bdie  their  eopper-ooloured  brethren. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Dr  Franklin,  this 
habit  was  universal.  After  him,  fol- 
lowed Ramsay,  with  a  voice,  like  that 
of  a  truinpet,  in  thrir  behalf;  Irving, 
(see  Kniekerboeko' — Introd.)  with  a 
btmve,  manly  heart— a  steady  look- 
end  a  powet)\il  arm — but  only  for  a 
few  hours;  Neal,  who  has  never 
sheathed  his  weapon,  for  nearly  eight 
years ;  a  multitude  of  young  writers, 
who  are  now  tilting  away,  in  behalf, 
not  so  much  of  the  red  Americans — 
their  oountrymen^^M  of  themselves. 
Thev,  the  latter  of  these,  are  in  the 
ssdue,  not  because  they  understand, 
or  eare  for  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
not  because  they  pity  the  red 

B,  or  would  alone  for  the  outrage 


that  has  been  hei^ied  upon  them,  year 
after  year;  not  because  they  care  two- 
pence  about  Indians,  or  anydiing  else 
—except  a  week  or  two  of  newspaper 
popularity;  but  because  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  be  philanthropicaL 

So,  too,  in  the  slave  trade— Frank* 
lin  shewed  himself  to  be  the  same 
friend  of  humanity.  A  paper  of  his, 
pmyorlinff  to  be  the  arguments  of  a 
Barbtry  uave-hdder,  in  justificatioa 
of  himself  and  others,  for  holding 
white  Christian  slaves  in  csptirity— 
but,  in  truth,  bemg  a  fine  parody  up- 
on the  speech  of  Mr  Jackson,  a  Geor- 
gia slave-holder,  in  Congress— contains 
a  masterly  refritation  <»  the  arguments 
generally  used  bv  the  soutbom  planu 
ers  of  the  tJnited  States. 

Moreover — if  an^  political  econo* 
mist  of  this  day,  will  turn  to  a  paper 
of  Dr  F.'s ;  enutled,  "  Positions  to  be 
examined ;"  or  to  another  oonoeming 
'^  Embargoes,  Com  Laws,  &&"- he 
will  be  amazed,  we  are  sure.  The 
science  of  politicsl  economy,  he  will 
find,  has  made  much  less  progress, 
than  he  could  have  believed,  since 
the  davs  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Of  nis  humorous  essays,  we  have 
only  to  say,  that  everybody  has  heard 
of  tnem.  A  part  of  nis  papers  have 
been  translated  into  all  the  languages 
of  Europe,  some  into  Latin.  His 
"  Poor  Richard,"  and  "  Whistle,'*  are 
two  of  a  multitude,  which  have  done, 
we  believe,  incalculable  good,  in  our 
language,  at  least. 

Galloway. — ^If  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  this  gentleman  was  uie  au^ 
thor  of  a  masterly  pamphlet,  which 
i^peared  in  America,  soon  after  the 
escape  of  Washington  from  Sir  Wm. 
Howe  and  Comwallis.— If  so,  Mr  G. 
was  a  lovalistr-and  shewed,  rather 
more  conclusif  ely  than  we  should  have 
liked,  had  we  bc^  the  leader  of  His 
Mijiesty's  forces,  in  America,  that 
Washington  was  entirely  in  the  power 
of  his  adversary,  more  than  once :  that 
nothing  saved  him,  in  crossing  the  De- 
laware, but  imbecility  or  something 
worse,  on  the  part  of  his  M^esty's 

generals. Washington  himself, 

we  know,  did  sav,  that  he  owed  his 
escape,  to  the  inntuation  of  his  ene- 
my.— ^Yes,  and  well  he  might.  Com- 
wallis had  pursued  him  so  hotly, 
throi^h  Newark,  Brunswick,  Prince- 
ton, Trenton,  that,  while  Uie  rear  of 
one  army  was  leaving  each  of  those 
"  places '  in  succession,  the  van  of  the 
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other  was  entering  it.  WaBhington's 
whole  power,  when  he  crosaed--hi8 
whole  army — that,  upon  which  the 
hopes  of  all  America  were  cast,  was 
only  twenty-two  hundred  men — ^wea- 
ry— worn  out— suflfering  every  kind 
of  hardship— and  completely  oiscou- 
laged,  by  a  long,  uninterrupted  series 
of  disaster.  They  were  leaving  him, 
by  fifties  and  by  hundreds— owing  to 
the  nature  of  their  engagement:  so 
that,  in  two  days,  he  was  reduced  from 
thirty- three,  to  seventeen  hundred  men. 
Cornwallis  had  six  thousand  capital 
troops,  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Yet 
Washington  was  permitted,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  to  cross  a  broad,  ra- 
pid river,  with  bis  miserable  remnant 
of  military  power;  with  all  his  bag- 
gage and  stores  (the  loss  of  which 
wmild  have  been  quite  irretrievable 
to  him ;)  and  without  molestation.— 
The  advance  of  Cornwallis  put  up,  for . 
the  night,  almost  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  Americans,  while  they  were  em- 
barking. 

There  was  a  Mr  Galloway — ^per- 
haps  the  same— in  the  Pennsylvania 
assembly.  He  distinguished  himself 
about  1764-5 — ^by  opposing  a  petition 
of  that  body ;  or  in  that  body,  for 
changing  the  proprietary  to  a  regal 
form  of  government.  Franklin  after- 
wards published  Mr  G.'s  argument, 
with  a  preface  of  his  own. 

GiT.MAN — Rev.  Mr — A  Unitarian 
''clergyman,"  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  formerly  a  contributor  to 
tbe  North  American  Review,  for  wliich 
he  made  some  tolerable  translations  of 
Boileau.  He  was  too  much  of  a  poet 
for  that  sort  of  job ;  and,  we  fear, 
though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prose 
writers  of  the  age — is  too  little  of  a 
poet  now,  for  any  generous,  bold  ad- 
venture, in  the  way  of  poetry. — These 
Unitarian  "  clergymen,"  by  the  by,  are 
fine  fellows  in  America :  Mr  Everett 
(see  vol.  XVI.  p.  570-1)  is  now  going 
to  the  right  field  for  him — Congress : 
he  will  make  a  figure,  there,  for  a  time ; 
but  will  never  be  a  statesman  : — Mr 
Sparks,  we  see,  is  turned  editor :  Mr 
Hally  IS  now  president  of  a  college : 
Mr  Pierpont — lawyer  —  merchant — 
poet — preacher — makes  compilations 
•'  for  tne  use  o*  schools :" — He  is  a 
powerful  man,  however:  He  might 
be  a  statesman.  These  are  Unitarian 
leaders. 

Gordon,  Dr — ^Wrote  a  history  of 
theAMERicA  nRevolutionaryWar, 
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3  vols.  8vo,  which  may  be  depended 
upon.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  what 
he  describes ;  an  Englishman,  we  be- 
lieve :  The  work  is  crowded  with  ma- 
terial, of  which  a  great  history  might 
have  been  made.  With  a  world  of 
trash,  there  are  some  passages  of  ex* 
traordinary  force  and  breadth  in  it : 
as,  for  example,  the  account  of  a  Ger- 
man officer's  death  and  burial,  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  just  before  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne. 

Griffith  : — Ex-Consul  to  some 
French  port;  maker  of  a  ^'Supplement," 
which  is  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to 
the  History  of  Maryland,  which, 
as  we  have  said  before,  is  not  yet  writs 
ten.  (See  Bozman,  voLXVI.p.  310.^ 

Griffith  —  Judge.  Author  ana 
compiler  of  the  Law  Register,  a- 
work  of  great  value,  to  those  who  have 
claims,  or  property,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  contains  all  that  is 
material,  for  a  stranger,  ay,  or  any- 
body else^to  know,  of  the  lawtt 
course  of  vractice,  and  court  rules,  in 
each  of  tne  twenty-eight  communi- 
ties, which  go  to  make  up  the  Union. 

Griscomb — Author  of  **  A  Y^ah 
IN  Europe  :"  a  plain,  sensible,  good 
sort  of  a  man,  who,  after  *'  running 
over"  here  for  a  time :  picking  up  a 
world  of  '*  pretty  particular  informa- 
tion, I  guess ;"  over-ran,  like  another 
Cssar,  a  considerable  part  of  Europe ; 
and  precisely  one  year — to  an  hour —  ■ 
from  the  day  of  his  debarkation  at 
Liverpool,  re-embarked  for  America, 
where  he  r$n-out,  before  all  the  world, 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  in  a  volume 
of-— commentaries,  which  are,  certain- 
ly, very  much  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering the  precipitation  of  his  move- 
ments here. — We  have  heard ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  he 
was  "  dispatched,"  by  some  society  of 
New  YofK,  to  this  other  world,  for 
information.  It  may  be  so-— we  don't 
much  like  to  accuse  his  countrymen 
of  dispatching  travellers  ;  but  certain 
of  his  movements  here,  certainly  fa- 
vour the  notion.  He  had  no  bodif  with 
him — that  we  are  sure  of;  and  up  to 
the  day  of  his  departure,  set  all  the 
laws  of  time  and  space  at  naught. 

Hall — John  E. — A  blockhead; 
editor  of  the  Port- Folio  (tautology  that^ 
— see  Dennie,  voL  XVI.  p.  566  ;  and 
"  author"  of  many  priceless  works  (to 
our  knowledge) — an  account  of  which, 
we  herewith  subjoin. 

Thus— No.  1 "  Hall's  iV/-i^u. 
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lio:"  a  Monthly  Magastne,  made  up 
of  original  essays  fVom  our  '^  periodi- 
cals/' newspapers,  gazettes,  &c.  trans- 
latioiis  of  translations  ;  matter,  for 
which  the  Philadelphians  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  invent  a  name — ^but  which, 
when  it  is  more  than  usually  absurd 
or  foolish,  they  call  his  own poe- 
try, of  which  we  remember  a  verse : 

*<  The  wedding-day  appointed  was ; 

The  wedding-<Sothe8  provided ; 

But,  on  the  day  she  was  to  wed, 

8hc  sickened  and  she  die  did.** 

2.  Hall's  Admiralhf'  is  a  compila- 
tion from  "  Clark's  Praxis,"  and  some 
other  English  works ;  with  a  few 
meagre  notes,  which,  so  far  as  they 
go,  only  serve  to  mislead  a  student,  or 
neutraUze  the  text. 

3.  "  Hall's  Justice"-^ A  shame- 
less piece  of  quackery,  with  a  candid 
fair  title,  nevertheless — a  paltry  com- 
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counts-worth  driving  before  us,  with  a 
whip  of  scorpions. — There  will  be 
those— WE  know-^the  Spartans  knew 
it^whom  it  were  beneath  a  man 
to  assail  with  anything  but  a  whip. 
Hb  is  one  of  them.  A  child — an  idiot^ 
we  know,  may  li(\  a  flood-gate  or  a 
bar;  draw  a  bolt,  or  turn  a  key — 
which — ^idiot  as  he  is — ^may  let  in  a 
deluge,  upon  a  province. — He  has 
done  this. — He  got  possession,  it  were 
no  easy  matter  to  tell  how — of  a  spring 
— a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  did 
circulate,  some  years  ago,  (when  it 
was  troubled  of  the  angels,)  through 
all  America — ^like  wine.  Into  it,  with 
a  wicked,  mercenary  spirit,  he  has  been 
pouring  a  deadly  poison — a  pernicious 
exhilarating  drug — ^month  arier  monUi 
— ^until  there  are  those,  who  relish  the 
taste,  and  love  the  sparkle,  of  these 
impure    waters. —  He    is,    therefore^ 


jnlation,  with  what  amounts  to  caveat  .  worth  scourging,  they,  worth  shaming. 


emptor  upon  the  back — from  the  Laws 
of  Maryland ;  wherein  the  author,  un- 
der pretence  of  assisting  the  lay  gens, 
among  other  characteristic,  ingeni- 
ous expedients  to  swell  the  volume, 
has  the  impudence  to  give  two  copies 
^both  of  which  are  false — of  the 
same  "  precedent,"  as  he  calls  it, 
which  *•  precedent,"  by  the  way,  is  a 
hill  of  sale! 

4.  *'  Hall's  Emerigon" — A  poor 
translation,  with  two  or  three  tolera- 
ble notes  (which,  of  course,  are  not 
his  own)  of  a  poor  French  book,  on 
the  Law  of  Insurance.  These  works, 
we  should  observe,  are  onlif  to  be 
found  among  the  wholesale  collectors 
of  America — the  auctioneera;  who 
will  confirm  our  testimony.  They 
know  them  to  be  priceless.— Nos.  9, 
3,  and  4,  are  light  octavos ;  the  rest, 
heavy  enough. 

5. "  Hall's  Imw  Joumat* — A  com- 
plation  of  refuse  law  tracts ;  old  pamph- 
leta ;  forgotten  speeches — &c. — &c. — 
the  best  of  all  Ids  '*  works ;"  being 
entirely  a  compilation. 

As  a  writer,  were  he  not  one  of 
those,  the  whcie  of  whom  we  profess 
to  eive  an  account  of,  Mr  John  £. 
Hall,  would  not  be  worth  our  notice. 
He  is  a  bad  one— a  mischievous  one 
— a  foolish  one.  He  is  endowed  with 
less  than  moderate  abilities  :«-with 
no  scholarship;  no  principle;  no 
heart— no  courage — no  decency— no 
character.  And  vet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  he  is  wortn  calling  sternly  to  ac- 


Or — in  sober,  plain  prose,  John  E- 
Hall  was  permitted,  weak  and  wicked 
as  he  is,  to  get  possession  of  the  Port- 
Folio,  after  the  death  of  Dennie,  be- 
fore anybody  thought  it  possible  for 
him,  or  it,  m  his  hands,  to  be  mis- 
chievous. With  ihai,  he  is  now  able 
to  provoke  the  indignation  of  those— 
whom,  but  for  that — ^he  could  never 
hope  to  move  an v thing  more  than  the 
pity  of.  With  all  his  abominable  stu- 
pidity, however,  the  roan  had  cunning 
enough  to  see,  that  if  he  ventured 
much  of  his  loading  upon  the  Port- 
Folio,  it  would  go  to  the  devil,  of 
course ;  and  himself  with  it :  where- 
fore he  has  contrived,  year  after  year, 
to  keep  it  afloat— and  his  chin  above 
water — though  he  has  been  over  head 
and  eara  with  it,  more  than  once- 
afloat — ^in  spite  of  his  own,  dead,  pon- 
derous imbecility,  by  freighting  it  with 
a  buoyant  matmal,  which  he  pilfered 
from  our  magazines — whenever  he 
went  ashore — that  is,  about  once  »- 
month. 

He  has  moreover  succeeded,  one 
hardly  knows  how,  in  making  himself 
an  outlaw,  worth  hunting  down,  upon 
all  the  sweet,  calm  charities  of  life ;  all 
the  sanctities  of  retirement :  He  has 
done  more — ^he  has  foregone  the  privi- 
leges of  a  fool :  put  himself,  by  his  ap- 
petite for  vulgar  notoriety,  out  of  the 
protection,  to  which  he  was  naturalhr 
entitled,  by  his  insignificance;  and  aU 
the  laws  of  generous  literary  warfare. 
By  hia  own  brutal,  cowardly  diaregard 
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of  all  deoonim,  be  has  driven  as  to 
flooutge  the  lion's  hide — though  we 
know  what  is  under  it — inch  by  inch, 
from  his  back.-— —We  await  our  re»* 
ward. 

Hamilton— -ALBXANDsa.  (See 
Vakderltn,  Tol.  XVI.  419.)— A  West 
Indian^  by  birth:  Secretary  of  State  an* 
der  the  administration  of  Washington : 
a  soldier— a  man — a  statesman — a  le« 
gislator  (in  theory)  of  whom  any  peo* 
pie  might  be  proud : — author,  (jointly 
with  Mr  Madison,  late  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  Judge  Jay,  for- 
merly minister  to  this  court — who 
wrote  only  two  of  the  papers,  we  believe 
— ^voL  XVI.  p.  509,)— author,  so  for, 
of  a  work,  Thb  FEDBaALiST,  which 
may  be  called,  seriously,  reverently, 
the  Bible  of  Republicans. — It  is  a  large 
octavo  volume— a  series  of  essays, 
which  appeared  in  defence  of  the  Fe- 
deral constitution,  pretty  much  as  it 
now  is,  before  it  had  beoi  adopted  by 
the  people. — It  is  a  work,  altogether, 
wbioi,  for  comprehensiveness  of  de- 
sign, strength,  deamess  and  simplici- 
ty, has  no  pa^Ud — we  do  not  even 
except,  or  overlook,  those  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  Aristotle— among  the 
pohtical  writings  of  men. 

'While  Hamilton  was  the  Secretary 
of  State,  certain  of  his  reports,  upon 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  country, 
were  papers  of  extraordiniury  power : 
It  was  this  Hamilton,  witn  whom 
Washington  quarrelled,  in  the  Revo* 
lutionary  war ;  and  whom  Burr  shot 
in  a  duel.  The  quarrd  with  Wash- 
ington was  only  for  a  moment.  Wash- 
inpfton  was  imperious — absolute :  Ha« 
milton,  youthnd,  haughty,  and  fear- 
less. Washington  spoke  to  him,  ra- 
ther too  much  like  a  master.  Hamil- 
ton drew  up ;  and  gave  him  a  word  of 
caution,  which  was  never  forgotten ; 
though,  when  Washington  came  to 
make  up  his  political  household,  he 
put  all  recollection  of  it  aside,  and 
called  him  to  the  first  oflSce,  under  him, 
in  the  Federal  administration. 

HaRFBE — ROBBBT    GrOODLOE — ^A 

remarkable  specimen  of  the  self-edu- 
cated class :  a  senator :  a  member  of 
Conpesa,  where  he  hdd  a  command- 
ing mfluence,  year  after  year :  a  states- 
man— whose  great  speedi,  Cobbett 
sfwears  that  he  (Cobbett)  made  for  htm 
(Harper):  a  good mechaidc,  (having 
been  a  cabinet-maker  in  his  youth ;  a 
drcumatanoe  of  which  he  makes  no 
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secret) :  a  good  oaptain :  a  good— per- 
haps a  great  lawyer.  His  writings  are 
chiefly  political.  They  are  not  col- 
lected, we  believe ;  but  certainly  de- 
serve to  be,  with  great  care.  They  are 
energetic,  manly,  profound,  satisfiso- 
tory. — ^We  hold  nim  to  be,  altogether, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  that  North 
America  has  produced. 

Ha  YDBN — Horace,  Dr,  a  Yankee, 
author  of  the  "  Geological  Essays" 
to  which  we  alluded  some  time  ago — 
(seeBEAZLY,  vol.  XVI.  480):  avalut 
able  work  neverthdess,  although  one  is 
occasionally  disturbed  by  the  pompous, 
absurd  stvle,in  which  little  matters  are 
spoken  of.  It  is  a  prodigious  accumu- 
lation of  material— fact,  argument, 
reason — of  which  great  use  might  be 
made ;  but,  of  wmch  little  is  made. 
We  think  highly  of  Dr  Hayden  aa  a 
geologist ;  nuneralogist — and  also,  aa 
a  dentist.  He  has  written  ably  upon 
the  diseases  of  teeth ;  lectured  in  the 
"  Maryland  University" — so  called— 


on  the  same  subject ;  and  we  are  quite 
Hehas  also— 


sure  is  master  thereof, 
such  are  the  si 

ed  Yankee ; — heliaiB  also  found  out  a 
method  of  tanning  leather,  in  four 
hours,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a— 
patent :  and  a  method  of  preserving 
anatomical  preparations  **  to  all  etei^ 
nit^" — ^which  we  take  to  be  qmte  a 
desideratum  with  everybody,  bat  our 
resurrection-men :  Both  of  these  dis- 
coveries, however,  Mr  Charles  Whit- 
law  (see  Botany,  voL  XVI.  p.  S64i) 
claims  to  have  given  Dr  Hayley,  the 
^^Jiret  idee"  of. 

Hunter — John,  D.  (see  vol.  XVI. 
p.  639— Dec  1824)  Author  of  the  book, 
which iscalled  Hunter's  Narrative. 
•—A  very  honest  fellow,  at  bottoms- 
spoiled  by  absurd  attention  here;  with 
a  world  of  cunning ;  who  forgot  his 
part,  as  a  North  American  savage,  en- 
tirely, before  he  left  us. — He  could 
not  get  up  a  better  book,  without  as- 
sistance ;  although,  we  dare  say,  that, 
after  all  the  pruning; :  alteration,  cor- 
rection, etc  etc.  which  the  "  Narra- 
tive," has  undergone,  there  is  not  a 
paragraph  left,  as  it  waa  written  by 
nim. 

H  U8T0N — ^Editor  of  the  Minerta  : 
formerly  one  of  the  writers  for  Dr 
Coleman's  Eve  nino  Po8T-^(a  valuable 
paper— vol.  XVI.  427.)  Mr  Huston, 
we  are  told,  is  English ;  at  any  rate,  his 
writings  are,  though  be  does  maintain, 
4 
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diftt  Sir  W.  Scett  is  not— we  state  il 
Armfff  iht  author  of  hkown  works: 
that,  OB  the  contrary/' one  Dr  Green. 
ficUr  is:  and,  moreover,  that  ke  (Mr 
H«  we  axDpom>  the  artide  wearing  an 
editorial  fiuoe)  did  actually  see  the  MS. 
of  a  noYcl,  in  the  possession  of  a  Lon- 
don publisher ;  which  MS.  was  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Dr  G.,  and  after- 
wards  appeared  in  ^nt,  as  one  of  the 
Waverley  novels.^ We  may  erra  little, 
perhaps,  in  the  particulars ;  but,  sub- 
stantiallY,  we  are  correct,  in  saying 
that  sucn  pontive  testimony  did  ap- 
pear, some  18  months  ago,  in  the  Mi- 
iraaFA. 

Hill— laA.  Another  Yankee.  (See 
Bbazlt,  voL  XVI.  4eo.)  This  man's 
"  Theout  op  the  Earth,"  is  one  of 
themostcapitalaffidrs  that  we  know  of ; 
unless,  perha^,  that  paper  of  Irving,  in 
thelntrodnction  to  Knickerbocker,  up- 
on the  same  question,  be  as  good.— 
The  chief  difference  is,  that  Irving  is 
undoubtedly  in  fun,  while  he  appears 
to  be  profoundly  in  earnest:  Ira  Hill 
profoundly  in  earnest,  while  he  ap^ 
pears  to  be  only  in  fun.  It  is,  after 
aD,  however,  a  mighty  ingenious  book 
— was  rather  satisfactory  to  oursclf-^ 
snd  if  he  would  put  forth  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  a  burlesque  title,  would  eo 
dowin,  yet:— Or,  if  the  book  should 
not,  he  would.  Absurd  as  it  is  on  some 
sccoonts,  however^  it  is,  on  others,  an 
essay  of  singular  merit. 

History — ^There  is  hardly  a  state 
in  the  whole  *'  Union,"  without  a  his- 
tory of  its  own :  Some  ten  or  a  dozen 
have  been  put  forth,  concerning  the 
United  States — America — the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  etc  etc  and  yet,  up  to 
this  hour,  the  best  account  of  Ame- 
rica, the  Revolutionary  war,  and  all, 
has  been  the  work  of  a  stranger — an 
Itslian— a  writer,  who  bad  never  set 
his  foot,  in  America.  His  name  was 
Carlo  BoTTA.'r^A  plenty  <^  material 
may  be  found  foe  a  good  history.-^ 
IVofonor  £bsllng'8  collection  of  it- 
self; th«t,  which  he  gave  to  Harvard 
Univenity  some  yean  ago,  is  a  mine 
of  kamiog  about  America.  He  was  a 
stranger  too;  a  German. — Ramsay 
is  romaittiui  looaei,  declamatory,  and 
mdnloos;  Marshall,  (Chief  Jusl 
tke  of  the  Supreme  Coint,^  in6ui>- 
portahly.tmwme ;  and,  with  all  his 
ffunU  hoUes^r*  c«K,  and  sources  of  in- 
rarmation,  from  the  papers  of  Wash- 
iogtim;  greattymistaken,  severaltimes, 
in  matten  of  importance :  Gordon, 
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fatiguing:  a  mere  catalogue  of  undi- 
gested, mdigestible  transaotions :  all 
matter ;  no  workmanship,  as  a  whole : 
Mrs  Warrbn — a  woman  :  Trum- 
bull, sound;  but  a  little  too  wise 
thoughtfiil,  particular,  in  ordinary  af- 
&irs,  clumsy,  credulous,  without  ar- 
dour:— ^Allen  (see  vol.  XVI.  308, 
Sept.  1 824)  partly  trash ;  partly  newa- 
paper  wisdom ;  piurtly  rhodomontade ; 
partly  writing,  of  a  noble,  strong,  bdd 
character  *-  determined — eloquent— » 
original — ^but,  murdered  by  typogra- 
phical blundering.-«Allen,by  the  way, 
must  not  bear  this  load.  He  is  too  honest 
a  fellow ;  too  good  a  man ;  has  enough 
to  answer  for,  on  his  own  account.  It 
was  the  transgression  of  others — ^Neal 
and  Watidns.— Be  it  on  their  heads.^ 
R.  Walsh,  Db — could  write  a  book 
about  America,  by  which  he  would  be. 
remembered,  if  he  were  to  undertake 
it,  like  a  man ;  discharging  his  heart 
of  all  bitterness  ;  foolish  rancour ;  jea- 
lousy and  fear. 

Hoffman — ^David  —  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Maryland—, 
a  highly  respectable  institution ;  but 
no  University.  It  is,  in  fact,  ooly  a> 
medical  college  ;  with  a  law  faculty, 
of  which  Mr  H.  is  the  professor. — • 
He  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  of 
which  we  think  very  highly.— He  calls 
it  "  A  Course  of  Legal  Study."—. 
His  views  are  more  extensive,  by  far, 
than  those  of  any  other  person,  who 
profesies,  or  lectures  u{X)n  law,  in 
America ;  and,  with  a  few  trivial  ex- 
ceptions, dignified,  worthy,  and  ad- 
mirable. He  teaches  that  men  are  not 
lawyers  by  intuition :  that  he,  who  is 
called  upon  to  expound  law,  may  have 
occasion  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about ;  may  wish  that  he  knew  some- 
thing of  history,  le^lation,  languages. 
He  would  have  the  name  of  a  law-, 
yer  something  more  than  a  by-word 
among  men— a  reproach — a  nick- 
name. 

Hallv — Rev.  Mr — Another  Uni-. 
tarian  clergyman :  formerly  a  preach- 
er of  Boston,  Massachusetts :  one  of 
tlie  most  eloquent  speakers  of  the  sge^ 
—or  declaimers,  rather:  a  showy, 
beautiful  rhetorician :  president  of  the. 
Transylvania  **  University,"  so  called 
—an  academy  on  a  respectable  footing 
—hardly  a  college :  a  miserable  prose- 
writer — in  comparison  with  hivMey,  as 
a  speaker,  we  mean. — He  never  ap- 
pem  to  sar  what-hc  means  j  or  to- 
mean  what  he  says,  with  a  pen. 
H 
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Hallt — Brother  of  the  last :  asacH 
date  editor  with  Bigelow  (see  vol. 
XVI.  Oct.1824, 481,)  of  the  New  York 
JVf  agazine,  a  journal  which  died  of  its 
own  talkatiTeness. 

HoTCHiNsoN — The  last  royal  go- 
Temor  of  Massachusetts;  about  which 
province  he  wrote  a  good,  strong  sub- 
stantial history.  It  has  been  weU  con- 
tinued by  MixoT.  Gov.  H.  was  the 
client  of  Mr  Solicitor  General  Wed- 
derboume  (see  Franklin,  p.  49) 
when  he  abased  Franklin. 

laviNo — Washington — Author 
ofsundry  Newspaper  Essays,  which 
.  have  been  toUUy  reproduced  here ;  of 
some  papers  in  Salamagundi  ;  of 
Knickerbocker  s  New  York  ;  of 
the  Naval  Biography,  which  ap- 
peared, in  a  series  of  the  Analectic 
Magazine,  we  believe,  at  Philadel- 
phia, about  1814;  of  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Mr  Campbell's  poetry  (Ame- 
rican edition)  ;  of  the  Sketch-Book  ; 
Bracebriuge-Hall;  Tales  of  a 
Traveller  ;  and  of  one  paper,*  if  no 
more,  in  the  New  Monthly ;  making 
altogether,  about^'oe  good,  fashionable, 
octavo  volumes^  (if  they  were  fairly 
published,)  in  England ;  or  five  duo^ 
dccinto  volumes,  as  they  do  publish,  in 
America. 

We  mention  this,  now,  because  we 
mean  to  make  use  of  it  presently ;  be- 
cause Mr  Irving  has  been  called,  amone 
other  names,  a  "  voluminous  writer, 
(though  he  has  writlen  less,  in  all  his 
life,  than  one  of  his  countrymen  has, 
in  four  months,  under  the  continual 
pressure  of  serious  duties,  which  ap- 
parently took  up  his  whole  time ;)  be- 
cause Mr  Irving  has  been  regarded  as 
a  large,  industrious  contributoi— H>r, 
at  least — as  not  a  lazy  one — to  the 
world  of  literature :  (though  he  lias 
actually  produced  less  than  half  an 
octavo  page  a-day,  since  he  first  be- 
came to  be  known,  as  a  professional 
author.) — And  because  (we  have  made 
an  estimate)  Knickerbocker's  New 
York,  which  came  out,  in  two  small 
duodecimo  volumes,  over  the  water  ; 
and  which  has  been  put  forth  in  one 
volume,  octavo,  by  the  London  pub- 
lisher,— actually  does  contain  more 
matter  (shewing,  thereby,  at  what 
price  we  have  been  buying  his  other 
**  Crayon"  wares)  than  either  Brace- 
bridge-Hall  ;  The  Sketch-Book  ; 
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or  Tales  of  a  Tsaveller— every 
one  of  which  the  same  publisher  has 
put  forth  in  ttvo  octavo  volumes. 

This,  we  take  to  be  a  little  Uw  bad ; 
a  lit'Je  toobarefaced—for  even  a  court 
publisher.— We  cannot  well  perceive 
why  we  are  to  pay  double  price  for 
the  writings  of  GeoffVey  Crayon :  we  do 
not  well  understand  why  we  are  to  give 
24s.  for  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
by  him,  when  as  much  of  that  which 
is  quite  as  good — if  not  better— pro- 
duced by  the  ablest  men  of  the  British 
Empire,  may  be  had  for  half  the  money. 
Still,  however — (these  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  the  author :  we  are  only 
laying  a    foundation    here)  —  Still, 
however,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt, 
whimsical  as  the  supposition  may  ap- 
pear, that  a  part,  perhaps  a  large  part, 
of  GeofiVey  Crayon's  popularity,  has 
been  owing  to  this  very  short  measure, 
of  which  we  complain.    Things  coro* 
parativelv  worthless  may  be    made 
genteel,  by  high  prices  alone— (The 
Italian  opera,  for  example.)     But — if 
they  are  to  bie  popular,  thej^  must  ap' 
pear  to  be  sold  at  something  like  a 
reasonable  rate.     Hence,  with  all  the 
attractions  of   the  opera — novelty—* 
high  prices — the  patronage  of  royalty, 
itseli^— that  of  all  the  nobility — gen- 
try, &c.  &c. — with  Catalan!  into  the 
bargain,  while  it  was  ungenteel  to  see 
Shidc8peare,atCovent-Gurden,  orDru- 
ry  Lane — the  Opera  House  could  not 
he  filled,  even  twice  a-week  last  year. 
We  are  all  prone  to  exaggei  ation. 
It  is  a  part  of  man's  nature.  No  time; 
no    suffering;    no    humiliation  will 
overcome  the  propensity.  You  will  hear 
a  man  boast  of  having  gwged  more 
food,  or  liquor ;  quarrelled  more  fr^ 
quently ;  seen  more  sights;  heard  more 
noises ;  talked  moi*e — than  other  peo* 
pie ; — Thus,  too,  you  will  hear  a  wo- 
man boast  of  having  done  more  mis- 
chief;  torn  more  laces,  hearts,  and 
gloves ;  turned  more  heads  or  tunes ; 
caused  more  prattle ;  spoilt  more  musio 
than  ht^r  neighbours. — A  roan,  whose 
ambition  it  is,  to  carry  off  six  bottles  of 
port  under  his  belt — a  beast — ^would 
never  complain  of  his  butler ;  nor  dis- ' 
pute  the  bill  of  his  landlord  for  twelve 
boltks,  at  a  sitting,  if  the  landlord  or 
butler  could  persuade  him  that   he- 
had  really  drunk  the  twelve — no  in- 
deed—not he— he  would  like  them 


•  Called  "  Recollections  of  o  Student."    We  arc  assured,  although  we  did  not  per- 
ceive bim,  that  he  is  the  author  of  this  one  paper. 
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the  better  fbt  it ;  and  go  away,  better 
satisfied  with  himself. 

Now,  this  we  take  to  be  precisely 
the  case  with  our  fashionable  octavos. 
People,  who  never  study ;  never  think 
— «re  quite  amased,  when  they  oome 
to  find  how  ea^y  a  thing  it  is,  after  all, 
to  read  entirely  through  so  vast  a 
work  as  that,  which  has  come  to  them 
faj  two  octavos.  They  think  better 
of  themselves ;  their  capacity ;  their 
diligence;  less  of  those,  whom  they 
hate  hitherto  looked  upon  with  a  sort 
of  awe — tlie  readers  of  a  quarto :  and, 
we  are  sure,  would  never  uardon  us, 
if  we  should  venture  to  tell  tnem,  that, 
after  all — they  have  only  been  read- 
ing a  doodedroo— only  as  much  as 
their  laUiers  read  for  a  duodecimo. 

This,  we  say,  is  one  cau%,  perhaps 
a  great  cause,  of  Geoffirey  Crayon's  po- 
pularity, with  a  certain  class  of  peo- 
ple; the  indolent,  loitering,  and  &- 
ahionable.  Another  is,  that,  finding 
tliemselves  less  weary,  when  they 
have  read  a/xirr  of  his  octavos  through, 
than  they  nave  ever  been  before,  with 
a  pair  of  octavos,  by  anybody  else, 
they  take  it  for  granted,  naturally 
enough,  that  it  is  owing  to  his  great 
superiority  over  all  other  octavo  wri- 
tera— owing  to  some  witchery  of  his~^ 
known  only  to  himself—- that  he  is  able 
to  keep  the  attention  awake,  without 
wearying  it,  for  what  appears  to  tbem, 
a  length  of  time,  wholly  unprecedent- 
ed. 

If  the  Sketch-Book;  or  Bbace- 
beioge-Hall  ;  or  the  Tales  op  a 
TsAVELLER,  had  been  published  as 
KNicKESBOCKca  was,  not  in /uro  fa- 
shionable* octavo  volumes ;  but  in  (me 
decent  octavo  volume,  for  the  day; 
and  sold  for  twelve  shillings — though 
either  might  have  been  more  popular, 
neither  would  have  been  so  fashion- 
able, as  it  has  been. 

The  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life — papers,  in  that  venr 
department  of  writing,  for  which  Geof- 
trey  his  obtained  a  fashionable  repu- 
tation— (the  touching,  pathetic,  and 
simply  beautiful,)  are  greatly  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  his — in  their  class. 
A  little  more  management;  a  little 
more  courtly,  bookselling  address  in 
the  publisher ;  and  we  believe  that, 
before  this,  they  would  have  superse- 
ded Irving,  completely,  in  the  fashion- 


able woiid*— as  they  have,  already,  in 
the  worid  of  literatore — so  far,  we 
mean,  as  they  go>  in  that  particular 
class  of  writing. 

But  enoudi.  Come  we  now,  to  the 
author. — Irving  has  been  foolishly 
praised ;  cruelly,  wickedly  abused.  He 
went  up  too  high :  he  has  fallen  too 
low.  They  mode  an  idol  of  him; 
they  could  sse  no  fault  or  blemish  in 
him;  they  crowned  him;  set  him 
above  other  men ;  ofiereil  up  his  frf- 
lows  to  him — ^in  spite  of  his  continual, 
sincere  expostulation.  He  was  no 
Cromwell;  no  Cssar — and  he  knew 
it:  He  did  not  refuse  the  honour, 
that  it  might  be  put  upon  him,  by 
force.  Well — ihey  did  this — ^it  was 
very  foolish  of  them ;  very  profane. 
But  lie  was  innocent :  he  snould  not 
have  sufiVred. 

Now — ^mark  the  change— notr,  in 
the  freak  of  the  hour,  as  if  they  could 
never  forgive  /Wm,  for  their  own  folly 
''-now,  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  re- 
turning reason — they  have  torn  off 
his  crown;  tumbled  him  into  the 
dirt,  with  brutal  derision,  cries  ;  and 
would,  if  they  bed  power,  grind  hi?n 
to  dust;  casting  the  precious  metal, 
that  U  within  him,  with  all  that  hO 
ha^  of  common  earth,  upon  the  waters, 
or  the  winds.  They  anointed  him 
wickedly :  they  are  now  dishonouring 
him,  far  more  wickedly.  It  is  high 
time  for  us  to  interpose. 

Shame  on  the  dastards  !  There  was 
a  time,  when  he  was  talked  about,  as 
a  creature  of  miraculous  purity — iii 
whom  there  was  no  guile :  a  sort  of 
superior  intelligence,  come  out  for 
the  r^eneration  of  our  literature:  a 
man,  so  kind  of  heart ;  so  benevolent ; 
so  gentle,  that  none  but  a  ruffian  could 
speak  affrontingly  of  him.  'Bxiivow! 
— to  hear  what  some  people  say,  one 
would  be  ready  to  believe  that  he 
(who  is,  in  truth,  one- of  the  most 
amiable,  excellent  creatures,  alive — 
with  manhood  enough,  too,  where 
manhood  is  called  for,)  is  a  dangerous, 
lewd  man ;  a  licentious,  obs:enc,  abo- 
minable profligate ;  an  atrocious  con- 
spirator—at war,  alike  with  morality 
and  liberty — a  blockhead — (this  cli- 
max, for  the  late  Westminster  school) 
. — a  political  writer — ^an  idiot — a  pa- 
trician. Geoffrey  Crayon  a  political 
writer !  God  help  the  fools ! 


•  Qu. — ^fay  not  our  author's  text  have  run 
lijat  i>/' — &c.  he, — WARBuaxoN. 


thus— /<x.  fushioiiuJbK?  voTuin js :  — 
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Yes— it  Is  tfaie  tons  to  intanoosb 
We  throw  our  shield  over  hiiB»  thene* 
fore.  We  undertake,  onoe  fior  all,  to 
see  fair  play.  Open  the  field — with- 
draw the  rabUe---drive  back  the  dogs 
— ^^him  fair  plaj ;  and  we  will  an* 
^  sw^  for  his  acquitting  himself,  like  a 
Boan.  If  he  do  not,  why— let  him  be 
torn  to  pieces  and  be  — — -. 

In  the  day  of  his  popularity,  we 
shewed  him  no  favour:  in  this,  th^ 
day  of  his  tribulation,  we  shall  shew 
him  none.  He  does  not  require  any» 
We  saw  his  faults,  when  there  was 
nobody  else  to  see  Uiem .  We  put  our 
finger  upon  the  sore  places  about  him : 
drove  our  weapon  nome — up  to  the 
Jiilt,  wherever  we  found  a  hcue  in  his 
beautiful  armour ;  a  joint,  visible,  in 
his  goldesi  harness — treated  him,  in 
short,  as  he  deserves  to  be  treated,  like 
a  man.  But, — ^we  have  never  done, — 
we  never  will  do  him  wrong.  We 
never  have  been — we  never  will  be— 
gladiators,  or  assassins,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  anybody.  We  have  too  mudi 
respect  for  ourselves;  too  much  fbr 
him — too  little  regard  for  the  changes 
of  popular  opinion,  which  is  never 
right,  where  it  is  possible  to  be  wrong 
—ever  to  join  the  mob  of  puffers,  kx 
blackguards. 

What  we  say,  therefine,  now,  of 
Washington  Irving,  we  say,  widi  a 
full  knowledge,  that  a  time  will  come, 
when  it  shallappear  against  us.  We 
shall  put  our  opinion  here,  as  upon 
record — ^believing,  in  our  hearts— for 
we  have  no  temporary  purpose  to  gra^ 
tify — that,  after  many  years,  he  will 
find  consolation^  support  in  it ;  otken 
*-that,  in  the  Xxmid  of  these  change^ 
there  was  one,  at  least — who  had  cou- 
rage, power,  and  patience,  to  tell  the 
truth  of  him— utterly  careless  of  what 
other  men  thoueht,  or  said. 

One  word  of  his  life,  and  personal 
appearance,  (both  of  whidi  are  laugh- 
aDly  misrepresented,)  before  we  take 
up  nis  works.  He  wa^  bom,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  city  of  New  York ;  be- 
gan to  write  for  a  newspi^>er  at  an 
early  age :  read  law ;  but  gave  it  up 
in  despair — feeling,  as  Cowper  did  be- 
fore him,  a  disquimfying  constitution- 
al timidity,  which  womd  not  permit 
him  to  go  out,  into  public  life:  en- 
. gaged  in  mercantile  adventure:  ap- 
peared first,  in  Salamagundi ;  follow- 
ed with  Knickerbocker ;  wrote  some 
articles  for  the  American  Magazines; 
was  unsuccessful  in  business :  embark* 


«d  fbr  Bng^nd-^wlier^,  afDtt  he  came 
to  be  popular,  anybody  may  trace  hinw 

He  is,  now,  in  his  fntieth  year: 
about  five  feet  seven ;  agreeable  ooiiii«- . 
tenanoe ;  black  hair ;  manly  com|^e&- 
ion:  fine  hazel  eyes,  when  limited 
up— heavy  in  general — talks  better 
than  he  writes,  when  worthily  ex^ 
cited ;  but  fidls  asleep— literally  asle^ 
in  his  diair — at  a  formal  dinner  party, 
in  high  life :  half  the  time  in  a  revery : 
little  impediment— «  sort  of  uneasy^ 
anxious,  catching  respiration  of  the 
voice,  when  talking  zcudously :  writes 
a  small,  neat  hand,  like  Montgomery, 
Allan  Cunningham,  or  Shee,  (it  is 
like  that  of  eaoi^ — indolent— fiervoua 
.—irritable— easily  depressed — easily 
disheartened— v^  amiable— no  apr 
p^uranceof  especial  refinement — no- 
thing remarkable— nothing  uncommon 
about  him : — precisely  such  a  man,  to 
say  all  in  a  word,  as  people  would  oon- 
tinually  overlook,  pass  bj  without  no- 
tice, or  forget,  after  dimng  with  him, 
unless,  penulventure,  his  name  vrere 
mentioned ;  in  which  case — odds  bobs  I 
— thev  are  all  able  to  recall  somethii^ 
remarkable  in  his  way  of  sitting,  eat- 
ing, or  looking— though,  like  Oliver 
Goldsmith  himself,  he  had  never  op^i- 
ed  his  mouth,  while  they  were  near : 
or  sat,  in  a  high  chair — as  &r  into  it 
as  he  could  get — ^with  his  toes  just 
reaching  the  floor. 

We  come  now  to  the  works  of  Geof* 
frey. — 1.  The  Newspaper  Essays  c 
Boyish  theatrical  criticisms — nothing 
more :  foolishly  and  wickedly  repro- 
duced by  some  base,  mercenary  coun- 
tryman of  his — ^from  the  rubbish  of 
old  printing-offices:  put  forth  as  ''^ 
the  author  of  the  Skbtch-Book."— - 
How  could  such  thin^  be,  "  b^  the 
author  of  the  Sketch-Book,"  written, 
as  they  were,  twenty  vears  before  the 
'^  Sketch-Book"  was  thought  of  ?— By 
whom  were  they  written  ? — By  a  boy. 
— Was  he  the  author  of  what  we  call 
The  Sketch-Book  ?— No.  TheSketch- 
Book  was  written  by  a  man ;  a  full* 
ffrown  man. — Ergo  the  American  pub- 
lisher told  a .    Q.  £.  D. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  touch  of 
Irving's  quality,  in  these  papers— pal- 
try as  they  are :  A  little  of  that  hap- 
py, sly  humour ;  that  grave  pleasant- 
ry, (wherein  be  resembles  Goldsmith, 
so  much ;)  that  quiet,  shrewd,  good- 
humoured  sense  of  the  ridicmous, 
which,  altogether,  in  our  opinion,  go 
to  make  up  the  chief  excellence  of 
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of  MCttDg  our  old  Bildrii  wrlten— our 
fnide — oar  g^nry— f or  c?er  upon  the 
ibd^never— never  upon  the  table. 

We  are  cjuite  serious,  in  what  we 
lay  concerning  the  safety,  with  which 
our  old  fathers  might  be  senred  up^ 
under  a  new  title.  It  may  be  done — 
for  it  tf  done  every  day.  Try  the  ex- 
periment. Let  Mr  Campbell  repub« 
lish  that  paper  of  Goldsmith,  wherein 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  trip  to  Vaux- 
hall — ^precisely  as  it  is — without  alter- 
ing  a  word.  Our  life  on  it,  if  Mr  C. 
keep  the  secret—as  he  woUld,  un- 
doubtedly, after  such  a  hoax,  upon 
him,  or  by  him — that  nobody  else 
would  smell  a  rat,  for  a  twelvemonth 
to  come. — By  and  bv,  perhaps,  when 
we  have  a  leisure  afternoon,  we  may 
amuse  ourselves,  with  pointing  out  a 
few  cases,  in  our  modem,  styl^  lite- 
rature, to  justify  what  we  have  said« 

Among  the  characters  of  Salamagun- 
di — about  a  dozen  of  which  are  capital^ 
there  is  one  of  a  fellow-^whose  name 
is  Tom  Straddle — an  £ngliBhman— 
a  pretty  fair  specimen  too,  of  the  £ng- 
lisnmen,  that  our  friends  over  sea,  are 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  with,  in  thdr 
country.  It  was  done  by  Irving,  we 
believe.  1 1  is  admirable. — Some  years 
ago,  a  man,  who  was  prosecuted  in 
Jamaica,  produced  a  volume  of  Sala- 
magundi  on  his  trial.  The  publication 
charged  as  libellous,  it  appeared,  had 
been  copied,  literally,  word  for  word, 
with  a  spiteful,  malicious  accuracy, 
from  the  character  of  Tom  Straddle  ; 
printed<*eold — sent  abroad,  mischie- 
vously enough,  to  be  sure,  while  one 
of  those  English  "  Travellers,"  whom 
Irving  had  so  delightfully  hit  off,  was 
in  Jamaica:— exploring  and  astonish- 
ing the  native8..*Tnis  fact,  alone, 
proves  the  truth  of  resemblance. 

3.  KNicKEBBOcKEa:  A  droll,  hu- 
morous history  of  New  York,  while 
the  Dutch,  who  settled  it,  were  in 
power:  conceived,  matured,  and 
brought  forth,  in  ahold,  original  tem- 
per— ^unaided — and  alone — ^by  Irving: 
more  entirely  the  natural  thought, 
language,  humour,  and  feeling  of  the 
man  mmseif— without  imitation  or 
plagiarism — far  more — than  either  of 
his  late  works :  It  was  written,  too,  in 
the  fervour  and  flush  of  his  popula- 
rity,, at  home— after  he  had  got  a 
name,  such  as  no  other  man^  had, 
among  his  countrymen;  after  Sala- 
roagundihad  been  read,  with  pleasure, 
all  over  North  America :  In  it,  how- 
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erer^  there  is  a  world  of  rich  anusion 
—a  vein  of  sober  caricature — the  me- 
rit of  whic^  is  little  understood  here : 
Take  an  example — "  Von  Poffenburg" 
is  a  portrait-^outrageously  distorted^ 
on  some  accounts,  but  nevertheless  a 
portrait,  of  General  Wilkinson — a 
'*  bellipotent"  oflicer,  wlio  sent  ?n  a 
bill,  to  Congress,  for  su^  ar  plums,  or 
8^rs,  or  both,  after  *'  throwing  up" 
— ^in  disgust  we  dare  say,  as  '*  he  comd 
not  stomach  it,"  his  romtary  command 
upon  the  Florida  frontier :  So  too— in 
the  three  Dutch  governors,  we  could 
point  out  a  multitude  of  laughable  se- 
cret idlusions  to  three  of  the  American 
chief  magistrates  (Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison  J — ^which  have  not  always 
been  well  understood,  anywhere — by 
anybody — save  those  who  are  familiar 
with  American  history. 

By  nhte  readers  out  of  ten,  perhaps, 
Knickerbocker  is  read,  as  a  piece  of 
generous  droUeiy — ^nothing  more.  Be 
it  so.  It  will  wear  the  better — The  de- 
sign of  Irving  himself  is  not  always 
clear :  nor  was  he  always  undeviating, 
in  his  course.  Truth  or  fable,  fact  or 
falsehood — it  was  oil  the  same  to  him, 
if  a  bit  of  material  came  in  his  way. 

In  a  word,  we  look  upon  this  vo- 
lume of  Knickerbocker ;  though  it  it 
tiresome,  though  there  art  some 
wretched  failures  in  it ;  a  little  over- 
doing of  the  humorous — and  a  little 
confusion  of  pui pose,  throughout — as 
a  work,  honourable  (o  English  litera- 
ture— manly — ^bokl — and  so  altogether 
original,  without  being  extravagant, 
as  to  stand  alone,  among  the  labours 
of  men. 

4.  Naval  Biography.  Irving  had 
now  grown  so  popular,  in  America, 
that  he  was  consulted  with,  or  pester- 
ed about,  almost  every  undertaking  of 
the  day,  in  matters  of  litei*ature. 

The  war  with  us  had  become  seri- 
ous. The  navy  had  grown  popular, 
with  everybody.  The  pride  of  the 
people  was  up ;  their  passions ;  they 
were  almost  ready  to  launch  their 
houses  upoi!  the  water. — When  HtJl 
took  the  Guerriere ;  and  bi-oke,  as  they 
say,  there,  the  charm  of  our  invinci- 
bility (they  never  say  how,  by  the 
way ;  or  with  what  Jbfce)—Uie  whole 
country  broke  out,  into  acclamation. 
They  loaded  him  down  with  honour. 
They  lavidicd  upon  him,  within  a  few 


weeks,  more  tettiiiumia|s  of  pubUc 
imvour— than  have  ever  Ken  bestowed 
upon  all  the  public  men  o(  America 
—from  the  time  of  Waahin^on,  up  to 
this  hour. — The  consequence  was  nfr- 
tmral.  The  commandeT-s  of  theur  little 
navy*  adventured  everywhere,  with  a 

Sreternatrral  ardour;  fought  nobly, 
esperately — and  were  the  talk  of  a 
whole  counlry.  Buttle  after  battle 
was  fought;  victory  after  victory  fol- 
lowed— ^before  the  tide  was  turned,  by 
the  capture  of  their  Chea&peJce. 

The  Analectic  Magazine  took  fire 
— with  an  eye  to  profit :  hunted  up 
materials :  employed  Irring  to  write  a 
Biography  of  these  naval  captains,  one 
after  the  oUier ;  and  gave  it  out,  with 
portrait  after  portrait,  month  after 
month,  to  the  overl^eated  public. 

Some  of  these  papers  are  toively 
done :  In  general,  they  are  eloquent, 
simple,  clear,  and  beautiftd :  Among 
the  LivBS,  that  of  poor  PEcav,  the 
young  fresh- water  Nelion,  who  svfept 
Lake  Erie  of  our  ficet,  in  audi  a  r^- 
lant,  seaman-like  btyle,  is  quite  re- 
markable— as  containing  within  itself, 
proof,  that  Irving  has  the  heart  of  a 
poet.— We  do  not  say  this,  lightly— 
we  say  it  as  a  fact— we  shall  prove  it 
T-We  had  seen  him  try  hard,  before, 
in  that  naltry,  boyish  piece  of  descrip- 
tion—the  passage  through  Hell  Gate* 
^-which  has  been  so  be-praised :  we 
had  really  doz-xl  over  his  kboured  em- 
bellishmcnts — they  were  afiit>nting  to 
our  natural  sense  of  poetry — we  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  truth. — It  is  only 
a  word  or  two,  that  we  speak  of.  It 
is  not  where  he  tries,  that  Irving  u  po- 
etical :  it  is  only  where  he  is  trans- 
ported, suddenly,  by  some  beautiful 
thought — carried  away,  without  know- 
ing why — by  inwam  music — his 
heart  beating ;  his  respiration  hurried. 
— He  is  never  the  man  to  call  up  the 
anointed,  before  him,  at  will :  to  ima- 
gine spectacles;  or  people  the  air 
earth,  and  sea — like  a  wizard — by  the 
waring  of  his  band. — He  has  only  the 
heart  of  a  poet :  He  has  not — ^he  ne- 
ver will  have — the  power  of  one.  It 
is  too  late,  now.  Power  comes  of  per- 

Eetual  warfare — trial— hardship :  He 
as  grown  up,  in  perpetual  quiet — 
sunshine — a  sort  of  genteel  repoae.— 
He  may  continue,  Uierefbre,  to  feA 
poetry ;  to  think  poetry— to  utter  po- 
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etrv,  by  ^tce-4)ut  he  will  nerer  be 
able  to  do  poetry,  now^  as  he  migbt 
bare  done  it,  before  tliis^  if  he  had 
been  worthily  tempered,  year  after 
year,  by  wind,  or  fire — rain— or  storm. 
He,  who  has  grown  up  in  the  coartly 
tournament :  He,  whose  warlike  dis- 
cipline has  come  only  of  the  tilting- 
ground — Uunted  weapons— or  silken 
armour — may  hare  the  heart  of  a  true 
knight — mnyfeel  bravely — may  fhink 
diivalry — but  will  he  be  able  to  do 
diivalry,  for  more  than  a  little  time, 
togcdier? 

The  passage,  to  which  we  allude,  is 
not,  as  he  might  suppose,  that,  where 
be  goes  out  of  his  way,  tries,  labours 
to  be  a  poet ;  by  saying,  that — while 
the  dying  men  lay  about,  upon  deck 
—their  eyes  were  all  turned  up  to  the 
hee  of  Perry:  no — the  passage  to 
whidi  we  allude,  is  unpremeditated — 
It  is  not  a  picture,  like  that,  which  he, 
hima^,  declares  to  be  ''  above  prose 
^•poetr^' — it  is  onlv  one  thought, 
happily  uttered — said,  as  none  but  a 
poet  ever  could  have  said  it.  He  has 
been  talking  about  Lake  Erie — that 
solitude  of  waters — where  no  battle 
had  ever  been  heard  before:  over 
which  no  waiTior  ship  bad  ever  gone. 
He  speaks  of  the  barbarian — we  do  not 
give  the  words — ^looking  out  from  the 
wood — startled  hy  tite  "  apparition  of 
a  Mta-^fighf*  upon  the  waters  of  a  soli« 
tary  lake,  whereon,  till  that  hour,  he 
liad  never  seen  a  vessel,  peiiiaps,  lar- 
ger than  his  own  birch  canoe. 

That,  we  say,  is  enough.  That  very 
phrase — the  apparition  of  a  sea-fight 
18  enough  to  prove  that  Irving  is,  by 
nature,  a  ^reat  poet. — We  saall  say 
more  of  this,  by  and  by. 

5.  iNTaoDDCTioH  to  Mr  Camp- 
bell's poetry.  A  well- written  srticle : 
but  Irving  was  never  made  for  a  cri- 
tic—He IS,  to  a  criidc,  what  a  cup- 
per and  bleeder  is  to  a  resolute  sur- 
geon.— If  he  let  out  any  blood — black, 
or  natural — healthy,  or  pestilential- 
it  is  by  coaxing  it  out  of  timid,  small 
punctures-^not  by  draining  arteries, 
with  a  fearless  cut,  into  the  very  re- 
gion a^  the  heart,  perliaps — if  the  case 
require  it.  One  thought,  only,  do  we 
remember.  He  charges  Mr  C.  with  ha- 
ving been  frightened,  by  Uie  Edin- 
bo^  people,  during  the  time  of  ges- 
tation—or  delivery  :^-or,  to  come 
nearer  what  he  iay«— he  charges  Mr 
C.  with  having  been  too  much  afhdd 


of  the   Edinburgh  critics. — He  was 
right. 

6.  Sketch-book — Irving  bad  now 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  professional 
author :  to  think  of  his  pen  for  a  live- 
lihood. His  mercantile  speculations 
were  disastrous.  We  are  glad  of  it  It 
is  all  the  better  for  him — his  country — 
our  literature — us.  But  for  that  lucky 
misfortune,  he  would  never  have  been 
half  what  he  now  is :  But  for  his  pre- 
sent humiliation,  he  would  never  be 
half  what  he  wiU  now  be,  if  we  right- 
ly understand  his  character. 

Strange — ^but  so  it  was.  The  acci- 
dental association — the  fortuitous  con- 
junclion,  of  two  or  three  young  men,  for 
the  piu-pose  of  amusing  the  town,  with 
a  few  pages  a^nionth,  in  Salamagun- 
di,  led,  straightway,  to  a  total  change 
of  all  their  views  in  life.  Two  of  them, 
certainly;  pertiaps  all  three,  became 
piofessional  autliors,  in  a  country, 
where  only  one  (poor  Brown)  had 
«;er  appeared  before.  Two  of  them 
have  become  greatly  distinjniished,  as 
writers :  the  uiird  fVerplanck)  some- 
what so,  by  the  Uttle  that  he  has  writ- 
ten. 

Thus  it  is.  A  nn^  star,  worthy 
of  attention,  has  hardly  ever  appeared 
in  the  skies  of  hteratufe.  So,  in  learn- 
ing :  so  in  science — age  after  age.  It 
is  a  constellation — a  duster — a  galaxy 
— or  darkness.  But  for  a  umilar  con- 
junction, we  do  believe  that  most  fsi 
the  leading  wriiers  in  our  sturdy  old 
En^li^  literature,  would  never  have 
been  greatly  distinguished.  A  man 
should  have  a  body  of  iron — a  soul  of 
iron — to  outlive  a  long  course  of  soli- 
tary triaL — But  for  strong  rivalry — 
contention — social  criticism— jealousy 
— ^fear — ^perpetual  effort,  no  great  man 
would  ever  have  known  a  ty  the  of  hia 
own  power :  Nay,  but  for  such  a  state 
of  intellectual  warfare,  he  would  ne- 
ver have  hrJ.  a  tythe  of  that  power, 
which  he  may  have  put  forth,  in  his 
full  maturity.  Hence,  the  policy  of 
confederating  for  mutual  improvemen  t, 
everywhere — among  every  class  of 
people.  The  mass  of  then  knowledge 
becomes  a  property  in  common.  Trial, 
exercise,  power,  self-assurance  come  of 
it— Every  year,  a  roan,  who  is  thus 
urged  onward,  will  do  that,  which,  a 
year  before,  he  would  have  thought 
impossible :  tee  that^-as  the  horison 
grows  larger  about  him,  at  every  step 
of  his  upward  course— which,  a  year 
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befbre,  he  had  nerer  heard  of.  He 
may  not  be  so  sensible  of  his  progress^ 
after  a  time^  as  he  was,  when  he  went 
up,  first,  firom  the  lend  of  his  compa« 
Dions ;  but  his  progress  will  be,  ne* 
vertheiess,  real.  He^  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  measanng  himsdf) 
thus,  day  after  day,  with  men  like 
himself,  will  come,  in  a  single  twelve- 
inondi,  to  lookmpon  that,  of  which  be 
was  proud,  with  a  feeling  of  shame, 
astonishment,  or  sincere  sorrow.  Not 
so,  if  he  hold  himself  aloof,  or  beheld 
aloof,  by  drcnmstances.  He  may  go 
into  his  grave,  without  advantage  to 
Mmsdf,  or  the  world ;  linger  his  fimr« 
score  years;  or  die  of  old  age,  with  a 
feelhig  of  complacency  toward  all  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  God  help  sudi  a 
man  1  Ood  help  him,  who  does  not 
see,  whatever  he  may  have  done— how* 
ever  proud  he  may  be  of  it*-however 
honeet,  or,  the  world  say,  however 
hoastfui,  he  may  be  of  it-^-€}od  help 
him,  if  he  do  not  see/ before  the  fever 
ot  his  blood  is  down,  that  he  mig^t 
have  done  it  much  better. — ^Let  a  man 
be  proud  of  his  doii^  ^  let  him,  if  he 
speak  at  all— speak  the  truth  of  his  own 
workmanship-^what^ver  the  world 
may  say — but  let  him  never  be  satis* 
Jied  wiUi  himself  or  his  work — never 
-—never. 

The  American  cities  are  towns — 
the  largest,  onfy  towns ;  the  smallest, 
villages.  Aliogethet  they  do  not  con« 
tain  one  half  so  great  a  population  as 
that  of  London. — There  was  no  op- 
portunity, for  Irving,  in  America :  no 
chance  of  association.  Hierefore,  he 
came  here. 

The  Skbtch*Book  was  written  for 
America.  It  was  rofiised  here  by  two 
or  three  Ixxduelters — Mr  Murray 
among  the  number,  we  believe :  was 
publiuied,  on  Irving's  account,  w« 
also  believe,  by  Mr  Millar.— It  met 
with  unexpected  fiivour :  Millar  was 
''unfortunate  :"wherrforeMr  Murray, 
whose  "  eDterprise,"  where  there  is  no 
aort  of  risk-^we  would  never  question 
•—made  a  proposal  for  the  Sketch- 
book ;  followmg  it  up,  with  a  "  muni- 
ficent" 1000  guineas  for  B&acbbhidos 
Ha  LI/— and  a  L.1500  for  the  Tales 
•—(Irving  had  leaiiit  how  to  deal,  in 
die  meantime.)— These  **  enterprizing 
.  pubHsbers,"  by  the  way,  are  a  pli»- 
sant  kind  of  adventureis,  to  be  sure—* 
very  desnerate— very. — They  lie  by, 
till  a  man  a  reputation  is  up;  till  some 
less  "enterprizing,"  wealthy,  or  exten- 


sive  puUhtor  baa  had  iM  the  risb— 
when,  making  a  bow,  periiaps,  they 
step  hi,  with  a  superb,  generous  air ; 
ovofbidall  their  "lesaenterpriaingbre- 
tibunen  ;"  subscribe  off'^e  book,  before 
they  publish  it ;  and  pass  for  liberal^ 
adventurous  encouragers  of  literature* 
— Let  authors  treat  such  people,  as 
they  deserve:  stand  by  those,  who 
stood  by  tiiem,  in  spite  of  temptation 
—if  they  would  make  themselvea  or 
their  brethren  reroectriale.— We  could 
point  out  one  of^  these  **  patrtMM^'— 
one  of  these  "  enterfniring  ^ublishera'' 
who  baa  rgected  manuscripts  pfii4)a<- 
blj,  widumt  reading  dien^—certainly 
witliout  behaving  like  a  gentleman  to 
the  authors  and  yet,  when  these  very 
authors  came  to  be  known :  he  has 
gone  out  of  his  way,  to  pay  them  un- 
worthy compliments :  to  coia  and 
wheedile  them — ^into  a  new  negotiation. 
We  could  name  one,  who,  some  years 
ago,  thought  proper,  to  refiiae  the  ma« 
nuscript  of  a  younf^  author — a  man  of 
aingular  talent— with  a  sort  of  com- 
passionate— pitying— ai^ierdlious  air 
— infinitely  nrovcking,  though  not 
enough  so  to  nuDish  a  plausible  excuse 
for  knocking  him  down. — Thatautiiar 
has  now  become  one  of  our  auihori* 
ties— he  is  a  statesman— has  great 
power,  and  great  reputatimi. — Lately 
—not  long  ago— the  publisher  was 
ludcy  enough  to  meet  him,  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  a  large  company. — Ha 
went  up  to  him ;  spoke  to  nim  ;  said 
a  great  many  delightful  things:  re- 
minded him  of  the  time,  when  he  was 
in  such,  or  such  an  obscure  situation, 
overlooked  of  all  the  world ;  begging 
him  to  believe,  by  the  way,  that  ^ 
had  not  overlooked  him :  Uiat  he  had 
seen  his  talents— of  which,  bowing, 
the  world  had  now  sudii  abundant 
proof— &C.  &c.  &c — "  Yes" — ^was  the 
reply — "  Yes,  Mr : — so  and  so— You 
certainly  did  shew  your  estimation  of 
my  talents— bowing — once." — This 
very  publisher  too,  refused  Hunter'a 
Narrative.  It  was  published  on  ac- 
count of  the  author.  It  succeeded* 
He— the  publisher,  who  had  refused 
it,  was  canning  enough  to  give  Hun- 
ter a  hint  or  two-^mmediately — con- 
cerning his  future  publications.— A 
curse  on  such  "  enter^ae  !"— 

The  Skst€H-Book — ^is  a  timidj 
beautiful  work;  with  some  fhildisb 
pathos  in  it ;  some  rich,  pure,  bold 
poetry :  a  little  squeamish^  puling,  1a<* 
dy-likesentimenulity :  some  courage- 
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us ;  never  **  go>  a-Hppling  to  our  fiii« 
ger-endfl ;"  but  are  always  agreeabl&-«- 
affectiDg  us,  like  the  sweet  quiet  lustre 
of  the  stars,  or  moon.  When  we  come 
upon  the  epithets  of  Hunt,  we  fed  as 
if  we  had  caught  somethine-^  but- 
terfly, or  a  bug,  perhaps^  while  run- 
ning with  our  mouth  open;  or  de- 
tected some  hidden  relationship  of 
diings :  But  when  we  come  upon  the 
epithets  of  Gcofi^y,  we  fed  as  if  we 
had  fi>und,  acddentally,  after  we  had 
given  up  all  hope — some  part  or  par- 
cel, which  had  dways  been  missing 
(as  everybody  could  see»  though  no- 
body knew  where  to  look  for  it),  of  the 
very  thoughts  or  words,  with  which 
he  has  now  coupled  it  for  ever. — Let 
us  give  an  illustration. 

Who  has  not  felt,  as  he  stood  in  tlie 
ademn,  strange  light  of  a  great  wil- 
derness ;  of  some  old,  awral  nun — a 
world  of  shafts  and  arches  about  him, 
Hke.a  druldlcd  wood — ^illuminated  by 
the  sunset — a  visible  bright  atmofr* 
phere,  omiing  through  coloured  glass 
— ^who  hns  not  fdt,  as  if  he  would  give 
bis  right  hand  for  a  few  simple  words 
^-die  fewer  the  better — to  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  air  about  him  ? — 
Would  he  call  it  splendour  ?— It  isn't 
splendour  e  du9ty  f — It  would  be  ri- 
moulouB* — But  what  if  he  say,  like 
Irving>  "  dusty  splendour  ?"— Will  he 
not  have  said  all  that  can  be  sdd  ? — 
Who  ever  saw  those  two  words  asso- 
ciated before  ?  who  would  ever  wish 
to  see  them  separated  agdn  ? 

The  bravest  artide  that  Irving  ever 
wrote,  is  that  about  our  English 
WaiTsas  on  America.  There  is 
more  manhood :  more  sincerity :  more 
Btiaight-forwardf  generous  phun-ded- 
ing  in  that  one  paper,  than,  nerhaps, 
in  all  his  other  works.— He  felt  what 
he  sdd ;  every  word  of  it :  had  no- 
thing to  lo8e ;  and,  of  course,  wrote 
intrepidly. — Did  we  like  bun  the 
worse  for  it?  No,  indeed.  It  was 
that  very  ^per,  which  made  him  re- 
spectable, m  this  oonn^. 

Rif  Vak  Winkle  is  wdl  done; 
bat  we  have  no  patience  with  such  a 
man,  as  Wadungton  Irving. — We 
cannot  keep  our  temper,  when  we 
catch  him  pilfering  the  materids  of 
other  men ;  working  up  old  atoriea. 
We  had  as  lief  see  him  before  the 
public,  for  some  Bow-street  offence. 

The  Wife  is  ridicubus,  with  some 
beautiful  description :  but  Irving,  as 
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we  said  befbre^  baa  no  idea  of  true 
passion — Buffcnug— -or  deep,  desola^ 
ting  fervour. 

The  Mutability  of  Litzsatdrs 
—the  art  of  Book  Making,  &c— «re 
,oQly  parts  of  tbe  same  essay :  it  has 
no  superior  in  our  language. 

The  Spectrc  Bjlidkgroom ,  is  only 
worth  mentioning,  because,  we  attri* 
bute  our  TaAVELLSR's  Tales,  en- 
tirely to  the  success  which  that  paper, 
and  the  Stout  Gentleman,  met 
with. 

Vol.  II* — Irving,  though  he  is  con- 
tinually at  work,  never  gives  one  a 
good  solid  notion  of  the  English  di»- 
racter.  AU  his  pictures  want  breadth 
— a  sort  of  bold,  bluff  humour — ^witb- 
out  which  a  man  of  this  country  is 
like  the  man  of  every  other  country. 
The  Stage^Coachman,  for  example^ 
what  is  It,  as  a  whole  ?-*partsAre  fine 
— ^touches  are  fine — ^but,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  anvthing  but  one  of  our  good-nar 
tured,  lubb^y,  powerfbl  coachmen: 
one  of  those  ^ows,  who  fight  with- 
out losing  their  temper:  who  love 
their  horses  more  heartily  than  their 
wives :  touch  their  own  hats,  or  knodc 
off  those  of  other  peofde,  wiUi  j^recise- 
ly  the  same  good-humoured  air :  say 
— "  Coach,  your  honour?" — ^And — 
''  Go  to  the  devil  1"  in  the  same 
drowsy^  hoarse,  peculiar  voice. 

One-of  the  best  papers  that  Irving 
ever  wrote— if  not,  m  reality,  the  voy 
best,  is  John  Bull.  Yet  is  it,  never- 
theless—a coloured  shadow  only-— an 
imaginary  portrait ;  not  our  John  Bull 
— ^not  he — the  real,  downright  John 
Bull,  whom  we  see  every  cby  in  the 
street. 

Traits  of  Indian  Character^-*- 
Very  good — ^very— «o  far  as  they  go : 
Historically  true:  Irving  has  done 
himself  immortal  honour,  by  twice 
taking  the  field  in  &vour  of  the  North 
American  savages.  He  has  made  it 
fashionable. 

Stratford  -  upon  -  Avon« — This 
brings  to  our  mind  a  piece  of  poetrv— - 
four  lines — ^by  Irving,  which  he  left 
as  an  impromptu,  on  his  last  visit, « 
few  montns  ago,  we  believe,  to  Shak- 
speare's  rooin.  They  are  very  good; 
and  being,  we  have  a  notion,  the  only 
poetry  of  his,  actually  counted  o^  to 
oe  found,  are  worth  preserving. 


"  Of  migb^  Shak9Mre*«   bblli,  the 

room,  we  see; 

Tliat,  where  hedied,  ip  vain  to  find  we 

try* 

Useless  the  searcb--for  all  iipmortalhe — 

And  tliose,  who  are  immortal,  never 

die." 
We  know  not  if  these  i^  his ;  but 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  them 
so.  At  an^  rate— we  shall  pass  them 
to  his  credit,  for  the  present,  adding 
two  lines  by  a  countryman  of  his, 
(Neal)  which  really  were  impromptu— 
the  only  impromptu,  that  he  ever 
wrote  in  his  life.— They  were  written, 
after  he  had  forsworn  poetrv — (on 
going  into  the  room,  where  Shaxspeare 
was  born) — ^because,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve him,  "  he  couldn't  help  him- 
self," 

<<  The  ground  is  holy,  here !— the  very 
air!— 
Ye  breathe  what  Sbakspeare  breathed 
-^rask  men,  forbear !" 

7«  Bracbbridok-Hall.  Stout 
Gentleman — very  good ;  and  a  pret- 
ty fur  account  of  a  real  occurrence  ;^ 
Student  of  Salamanca:  beneath 
contempt :  Irving  has  no  idea  of  ge- 
nuine romance ;  or  love — or  anything 
eke,  we  believe,  that  ever  seriously 
troubles  the  blood  of  men : — Rookekt 
-^struck  off  in  a  few  hours ;  contrary 
to  what  has  been  said;  Irving  does 
not  labour  as  people  suppose— he  is  toe 
indolent— given,  too  much,  we  know, 
torevery:  Dolph  Heyugkr;  The 
Haunted  House  ;  Storm  Smr— «11 
in  the  fashion  of  his  early  dme :  per- 
baps — we  are  greatly  inclined  so  to 
believe — ^perhaps  the  remains  of  what 
was  meant  for  Salamagundi,  or  Knick« 
shocker: — ^the  rest  of  the  two  vo- 
lumes quite  unworthy  of  Irving's  re- 
putation. 

8.  Tales  oV  a  Tea7eli>e]u  We 
hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  this 
sad  affiiir — ^when  we  think  of  what 
Irving  mig^t  have  done— without  lo- 
ffing  our  temper.  It  is  bad  enoughs- 
base  enough  ta  steal  that,  which  would 
make  us  wealthy  for  ever :  but— like 
the  plundering  Arab— to  ateal  rub- 
bish—  anything  —  firom  anybodT— 
everybody — ^would  indicate  abopeleas 
moral  temperament :  a  standm  of 
self-estimation  beneath  everything*—- 
.No  wonder  that  people  have  b«agunto 


*  But,  oddly  enough,  there  seems  to  be  a$iQther  original  accoua^.of  the  same  oc- 
currence. Look  into  the-HERMrr  in  London.  We  have  a  mysterious  charaetcr, 
and  a  rainy  day,  thgre,  too. 
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Snestloii  his  oritdnality-— when  they 
nd  hini  iiu 

of  news  — 

In  the  eariy  pari  oi  mese  iwo  to* 
lutnes  we  should  never  see  any  merits 
knowing  as  we  do^  the  sources  of 
what  he  is  there  serving  up^  however 
admirable  were  his  new  arrangement 
of  the  didies';  however  great  his  im- 
provement. 

A  part  of  the  book — a  fbw  scenes^ 
a  few  pages — are  quite  equal  to  any- 
thing, that  he  ever  wrote.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  anybody,  concern- 
ing those  parts.  Irving  is  greatly  to 
blame— quite  tinpardonable,  for  two 
or  three  droll  indecencies^  which 
everybody,  of  course,  remembers,  in 
these  TALzs  :.»not  so  much  because 
they  are  so  unpardonable,  in  them- 
selves—not so«  much  on  that  account 
—as  because  the  critics  had  set  him 
up,  in  spite  of  Knickerbocker ;  in  spite 
of  Salamagundi  ;  in  spite  of  the  Stout 
Gentleman — as  an  immaculate  crea- 
ture for  this  profligate  age.— He  knew 
this.  He  knew  that  any  book,  with 
kis  name  to  it,  would  be  permitted  by 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  to  pass 
without  examination :  that  it  would 
be  read  aloud,  in  family  circles,  all 
over  our  country. — ^We  shall  not 
readOy  pardon  him,  therefbre,  much 
as  we  love  him,  for  having  written 
several  passages,  which  are  so  equivo- 
cal, that  no  woman  could  bear  to  read 
any  one  of  them  aloud— or,  to  re- 
member that  Ae  had — ^by  reason  of 
her  great  confidence  in  the  author, 
been  upon  the  point  of  reading  one 
aloud^Irving  has  a  good,  pure  heart. 
How  eonld  he  bear  to  see  a  woman 
Altering  over  a  passage  of  his — at  her 
own  ik&-8ide— while  she  was  reading 
to  her  husband ;  her  children — daugh- 
ters, perhaps— or  to  the  newly  mar- 
ried?— We  nate  soueamishness.  Great 
miacbief  oomes  or  it.  We  love  hu- 
mour, though  it  be  not  altogether  so 
chaste.  But  we  cannot  applaud  any- 
body's courage  or  morals— who  undfer 
a  look  of  great  modesty — with  an 
over-ri|^teou8  reputation — ventures 
to  smuggle  impurity  into  our  dwell- 
iqgs— to  dieat  our  very  household 
goda. 

Hie  latter  part  of  these  tales,  we 
ftrmlf  bdieve,  were  old  papers  lying 
by.  New  doth  has  b^n  wrought 
into  old  garments— New  wine,  put 
lAlo  old  bottles.  *  The  money-diggers' 
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have  a  good  foundation.  It  Is  hterally 
true,  thEit  people  are  now  digging— 
have  been,  for  years — ^upon  desoute 
islands,  in  America,  for  money,  which 
the  traditions  of  the  country  declare 
to  have  been  buried,  with  formalities, 
which  are  terrible  enough,  to  be  sure. 
Irving  is  not  indebted,  as  people  sup« 
pose,  therefore,  to  a  German  story- 
fx>ok,  for  this  oart  of  his  late  work. — 
The  pirate — who  goes  off  in  a  boat — 
whicn  one  may  see  rocking,  under  the 
land — is  decidedly  the  finest  bit  of 
Geoffrey,  that  we  know  of. — But  he  is 
only  one  of  several  characters  wrought 
into  old,  moth-eaten  tapestry,  the 
weaving  of  his  youth— which  was  not 
worth  patching  up. 

One  word  of  advice  to  him,  before 
we  part— in  all  probability,  Jor  ever, — 
No  man  gets  credit  by  repeating  the 
story  of  another :  It  is  like  dramati- 
zing a  poet.  If  you  succeed,  he  gets 
all  the  praise :  if  you  failj  you  get  all 
the  disgrace.— You— Geoffrey  Crayon 
—have  great  power— originiu  power. 
—We  rejoice  in  your  failure,  now, 
because  we  believe  that  it  will  drive 
you  into  a  style  of  original  composi- 
tion, fiir  more  worthy  of  yourself.— 
Go  to  work.  Lose  no  time.  Your 
foundations,  will  be  the  stronger  for 
this  uproar.  You  cannot  write  a 
novd ;  a  poem ;  a  love  tale ;  or  a  tra- 
gedy. But  you  can  writg  another 
Sk  ETCH-BooK_worth  all  thatyouhave 
ever  written :  if  you  will  draw  only 
from  yourself.  You  have  some  qua- 
lities, that  no  other  living  writer  has 
—a  bold,  quiet  humour — a  rich  beau- 
tiful mode  of  painting,  without  cari- 
cature— a  delightful,  free,  happy  spi- 
rit— make  use  of  them. — ^We  look  to 
see  you  all  the  better  for  this  trouncing. 
God  bless  you  !  Farewell. 

Jay— Judge.  One  of  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Federalist.  See  Hamil- 
ton: p.  56;  a  Judge  of  whom  Lord 
Mansfield  spoke,  like  a  brother — 
(while  Judge  Jay  was  minister  to  St 
James's) — ^after  having  had  a  consul- 
tation wi^  him.  His  correspondence 
with  our  cabinet  was  able,  and  sharp. 
It  may  be  fbnnd  in  the  Amesicak 
State-Papebs. 

Jefpesson — ^Thomas.  Late  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States :  now  up* 
wards  of  80 :  the  ablest  man,  we  l^ 
Ueve,  in  America :  author  of  many  ce- 
lebrated St  ate-Papees  :  of  the  Notes 
ON  ViRoi2«iA,(a8mallduodechnovo« 
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lumo  of  no  recnarkaUe  merit,  writtea 
while  he  was  young. 

The  famous  Declabation  of  Ik<« 
DSFSNDfiNCi — the  AmericaB  AiAaNA 
Chabta,  Tery  nearly  as  it  nonv  stands^ 
was  the  {U'oduction  of  Mr  J.  He  was 
one  oi  the  committee  appointed  by 
congress,  &r  drafting  it.  After  a  con* 
sultatioQ,  they  seperated — agreeing 
that  each  one  should  bring  his  own 
ideas  complete,  in  regular  form,  on  a 
certain  day.  They  met— each  with 
his  own  '  Declaration'  ready  to  pro- 
duce. Mr  J.  was  called  upon  (as  the 
youngest  man,  we  believe)  to  read 
first  He  submitted — his  paper  was 
immediately  accepted  by  hisassodates: 
they  would  not  even  read  those  which 
thev  had  brought,  after  hearing  hU 
read. — It  was  adopted  by  congress^ 
with  a  few  alterations ;  part  of  which, 
like  the  improvements  of  P(^,  in  his 
own  poetry — ^wei^e  of  a  very  questioii- 
able  character. 

While  Mr  Jefferson  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  State>  and  subsequently,  he 
mroduced  a  number  of  Reports,  and 
Pa  FEES,  which  are  distinguished  by 
extraordinary  temper,  foresight,  wis- 
dom, and  power.  Among  these,  are 
his  Refoet  our  tue  Fisheries:  a 
system,  for  the  regulation  of  Weights 
and  Measures:  a  paper,  upon  the 
Accountability  oi  Public  Offi<« 
CERS :  a  correapondence  with  our  ca^ 
binet,  ccocemmg  the  Imfrbssment 
of  American  Sailors,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  real  cause  of  our  late  war 
witn  America.  Mr  Jefferson  is  a  fine 
scholar  :  a  liberal  thinker :  and  a 
truly  great  man.  See  our  vols,  ibr 
1884,  p.  509:  (SS3. 

Johnson, JupoE— an  able  man: 
has  written  ktely  the  Life  of  Gene- 
ral Greene,  one  of  the  revolution* 
ary  officers.  Greene  was  another  Wa- 
shington ;  the  only  man  able  to  take 
his  place,  if  he  had  fallen ;  or  if  he 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  cabal,  in 
Congress.  General  Charles  Lee  wss  a 
better  captain — the  beet,  we  believe, 
in  the  armies  of  the  revolution :  but 
he  was  too  adventurous— too  bold  and 
peremptory — too  dan^ous  ibr  the 
place  of  commander-*m-cbie£l  One 
word  of  him^  by  the  way— now  that 
he  is  likeljT  to  have  no  sort  of  justice 
done  to  him  amous;  the  people,  fcH* 
whom  he  sacrificed  himself.  He  was 
one  of  those,  to  whom  the  letters  of 
Junius  have  been  ascribed :  he  was  a 
British   general:   an  officer,  in    the 


tJan. 

Prussian  service:  a  Ueutesan^-gene- 
ral,  we  bdieve.    He  made  prodigious 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  America — put 
his  head  in  peril,  asatraitor :  was,  we 
conscientiously  believe,  sacrificed-^we 
will  not  qualify  the  phrase  at  allV---to 
Washington : — treated  shamefully  :— 
In  short,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.** 
It  was  well  for  America — ^very  well, 
that  he  did  not  become  the  command- 
er-in-chief —  the  leader,  even  for  a 
month,  of  her  armies.  He  would  have 
been  a  dictator— a  despot— or  nothing 
— ^if  he  had :  But  we'see  no  reason — 
there  was  none — ^why  he  should  have 
been  so  cruelly  sacrificed;  or  so  bit- 
teriy  slandered. — ^We   mention    this 
now,  with  more  emphasis,  because 
THE  Refublic  is  all  in  commotion 
about    La  Fayette — pretending — 
shame  on  such  impudence ! — that  all 
this  uproar  comes  of  Uieir  gratitude. 
— Gratitude  ! — we  know  them  better. 
But,  even  while  we  speak,  the  fashion 
is  over — we  have  no  doubt  of  it— we 
put  our  opinion,  therefore,  upon  re- 
cor4,  with  a  date  (Jan.  1,  1825)— we 
say,  that  already  the  fashion  is  over, 
in  America ;  thi^,  already,  they  have 
done  pursuing  the  "  Father  of  their 
country,"  as  Oiey  profanely  call  him, 
after  Washington,  with  outcries  and 
parade. — Gratitude  I — We  know  them 
better.— TAey  talk  of  gratitude,  while 
the  surviving  men  of  the  revolution 
are  dying  of  want : — while  General  St 
Clair — who  literally  starved,  in  his  old 
age,  upon  the  precarious  bountjr  of  a 
«  single  state,'   is  hardly  cold  m  his 
grave :— -while  the  very  man,  witii 
whom  Burgoyne  treated,  before  the 
surrender  (Wilkinson),  is  living  upon 
the  charity  of  Maryland: — ^whSe  Ba- 
ron de  Kalb,  Lord  Stirling,  (also  a 
traitor  in  the  cause  of  Amenca^^ 
Pulaski,  (a  Polish  nobleman)— witti  a 
scoreof  others, each  one  of  whom  did  as 
much  for  the  republican  sid^  as  La 
Fayette — and  risked  much  more.^ — 
We  know  the  character  of  this  people  ; 
we  know  thatof  theAfor^ii — ^Buthc 
was  a  boy,  a  mere  boy,  when  he  vo- 
lunteered in  the  armies  of  America: 
and  we  say,  positively,  that  all  this  up- 
roar is  not  becl^Ise  of  their  ^aiitude, 
in  America,  for  what  he  did,  in  the 
day  of  revoltttion  (for  he  did  but  lit- 
tle—and, of  that  little,  they  knew  no- 
thing)— but  chiefly,  because  he.  La 
Fayette,  is  ano^nMisi, (tf  whom  they 
have  heard  much  talk  iatefy,  and  all  at 
once.    It  is  curiosity — not  gratitude. 
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Gratitude  is  consistent.  Curiosity  is 
not.  Qmtitude  is  the  growdi  of  know- 
ledge, in  a  case  like  tab :  Curiosity  is 
the  growth  of  igncurance. — A fewyears 
8go,X^c^^^  not  forgotten  it^)  Jsroes 
Munroe,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  a  tour  through  New 
England.  Before  he  went  among  the 
Federal  party,  there  was  no  language 
too  offensive — no  usage  bad  enough, 
one  would  have  thought  from  their 
papers,  for  James  Munroe.   When  he 
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Siaiei  of  America.  These  republicans 
are  cunous :  they  secretlv  revere  rank, 
more  than  we  do :  they  nad  never  be- 
fore seen  a  FaESiDENT. 

Logan — James  :  aquaker:  a  chief 
justice  in  Pennsylvania:  died  about 
1750 : — author  of  several  works  in  La* 
tin,  which  have  been  republished  in 
various  parts  of  Europe :  a  great  scho- 
lar, for  the  age — ^fanuliar  with  many 
languages — a  good  mathematician :  a 
translator  of  Cicero's  De  Senechtte, 


yrent  away,  ''they  pursued  him  as  'published  with  his  notes,  bvDr  Frank- 


they  did  La  Fayette. ' — Every  house 
—every  heart  had  been  open  to  him 
— every  voice  followed  him  with  flat- 
tery-—Why  .was  this  ? — Was  it  be- 
cause they  had  been  wrong? — No. 
Was  it  because  they  were  ashamed  of 
their  behaviour ;  or  had  come  to  un- 
derstand his  plain,  homely  virtues  ? — 
No.  It  was  only  because  he,  James 
Homoe,  was  President  of  the  United 


tin.  H\B*'Experime7Ua3felatematade 
FlaniarumOeneratione"  was  publish- 
ed in  Latin,  about  1740— in  Leyden^ 
translated  afterwards,  and  republish- 
ed, by  Dr  Fothergill,  at  Lonoon.  Se- 
veral of  his  papers  may  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 
We  look  upon  him  as  altogether  an 
extraordinary  man. 


Wadd  on  Cobpulkncy. — Waimd*8  Nuoa  Cuiauaoicc.* 


BrmoK,  my  dear  fellow,  said  we  to 
him  one  day,  you  are  inclined  to  cor- 
pulency. 

Not  at  tiXlf  was  the  reply ;  it  is  en- 
tirdy  Mainst  my  inclinatioD,  but  I 
caaikot  ndpit. 

Thia  was  very  well  for  a  joke ;  but 
he^oold  help  it,  and  did  so— for  by 
taking,  sa  we  advised,  a  nisin  and  a 
dasa  of  brandy  a-day,  and  abstaining 
Inn  an  other  food,  sc^d  or  tLmd, 
for  die  eoune  of  a  month,  he  lost 
flesh  vastly,  and  was  nearly  as  thin  as 
owaelf  when  be  died.  At  the  time 
we  spoke  to  bim,  he  must  have  been 
rising  e^bteen  or  nineteen  stones. 

We  vrcre  thinkine  of  this  the  other 
evening,  when  Wadd's  books,  of  which 
we  had  never  before  heard,  came  by 
chance  into  our  hands — and  yet  the 
Enav  on  Corpulency  had  reached  a 
third  edition.  So  true  it  is,  that  one 
half  of  mankind  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  fives ;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  pleasant  and  readable  books. 


n  we  shall  evince  by  the  time  we  get 
to  the  end  of  this  our  article.  We, 
(i.  e.  not  merely  ourselves,  but  the 
world,)  have  now  come  to  that  state 
of  refinement,  or  miher,  we  should 
say,  of  good  sense,  tiiat  what  Dr 
Johnson  truly  cidled  the  most  im- 
portant operation  of  the  day,  is  no 
tooger  undervalued.  Dinger,  with  its 
avant-couriers,  breakfast  and  lunch, 
and  its  running  footmen,  chaste  cqfi^, 
and  snpper,  is  properly  appreciated^ 
We  no  longer  pretend  to  the  silly 
p«ppyism  of  despising  what,  from  the 
earliest  age  to  tne  present,  snd  from 
the  present  until  the  day  of  the  dis- 
solutioii  of  this  great  Globe  itself, 
must  continue  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing topic  of  life.  Our  living  literature 
b(»cs  the  impress  of  this  new  feeling. 
Witness  Dr  Morris,  Dr  Kitchener, 
the  Author  of  Waverley,  Sir  Moi^gan 
ODoherty,  &c  &c.  &c  Everylx^y, 
ill  short,  of  any  mark  or  likelihood  in 
this  scribbling  geneiatioii.    All  thoe 


*  Canofy  remariss  on  Corputonce  or  obesity,  considered  as  a  disease^  with  a 
critical  ezamination  of  ancient  and  modem  opinions  relative  to  its  cause  and  core. 
Third  edition.  By^  William  ;Wadd,  £^.  F.  L.  &  Surgeon  extraordinary  to  his 
Moyal  Highness  the  Frkice  Regent^  &&  &e.  &c.  London,  CkUon,  1819.  Pp.  129. 
8vD. 

Noge  ChinHficae ;  or  a  Biographical  Miscellany,  Illustrative  of  a  CoUectkni  of 
frofeaaioaal  Fortiaits.  By  W.  Wsdd,  &c  London.  Longman  and  Co.  18^ 
I>.87C    8ro. 
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greaC  men  diiplay,  either  by  direct 
allosioD,  by  receipt  maxim,  adyice— 
or  by  indirect  notice,  that  thev  are 
perfectly  aufait  at  all  sort  of  cuhnary 
arrangements.  In  truth,  great  writers 
of  almost  all  ages  have  been  character- 
ized by  this  attribute.  Homer,  to 
whom, 

**  as  from  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing  in  their  golden  oms,  draw 

light," 
rejoices  in  a  banquet  as  in  a  battle,  , 
and  describes  the  cutting  up  of  a 
porker  flourishing  in  fat,  with  as  much 
gusto  as  he  does  the  dissection  of  a 
Joye-nurtured  hero.  A  collection  of 
the  moral  and  political  sentiments^ 
the  yjnifim,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  of  Homer— -has  been  made  long 
ago; — a  collection  equally  savoury 
could  be  made  of  his  cookery  prescript 
tions,  his  ideas  of  managmg  tipple, 
his  magniloquent  and  unrivalled  epi- 
thets of  everything  connected  with 
the  social  board ;  and  we  strenuously 
recommend  some  adequate  hand  to 
perform  this  acceptable  service  to 
Grecian  literature,  and  to  the  great 
cause  of  gourmanderie  at  large.  Ha« 
ving  thus  cited  Homer,  we  excuse  our- 
selves fh>m  saying  anything  of  the 
minor  authors, — Plato,  Horace,  Sec 
whom  we  had  marked  on  the  margin 
of  our  paper^  to  be  quoted  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

As  then  the  value  of  feeding  has 
been  duly  acknowledged,  the  conse- 
quences thereof  must  be  worthy  of  at- 
tention— among  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is  corpulence.  If  we  believe 
Wadd,  this  is  a  disease,  (for  such  he 
considers  it,)  in  a  great  measure  pecu- 
liar to  Endand.  And  why  should 
it  not  ?  Is  there  any  other  country  in 
the  world  which  assumes  for  its  na- 
tbnal  tune.  Oh  !  the  Roast  Bebf— 
which  delights  in  surrounding  its  mo- 
narch vtith  officers,  designated,  con- 
trary to  all  rules  of  ortl^graphy  and 
eWmology,  by  the  jaw-stirring  name 
of  Beef-eaters— which  finds  matter  of 
scorn  for  all  its  neighbours  chiefly  in 
the  inferiority  of  their  provender, 
looking,  as  benoves  them,  with  con- 
tempt on  the  frog-fed  Frenchman,  the 
leek-eating  Taffy,  the  oatmeal-swal- 
lowing Soot,  aid  potatoe-devouring 
Irishman,  the  sourcrout  German,  the 
turnip-nibbling  Swede,  the  garlick- 
chewmg  Spaniard — and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe— 
firmly  believing  all  the  while,  that  no 
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native  of  these  ooontries  ever  uses,  or 
has  even  heard  of,  other  food  than 
what  they  think  fit  to  assign  to  them 
— ^which  bestows  the  Knightiy  tide  on 
one  joint  of  beef,  and  the  Baronial  on 
another ;  and,  not  to  be  bothering  the 
public  with  a  long  induction  of  par- 
ticulars, has  preserved  these  attributes 
from  the  days  in  which  Ciesar  found 
them  (barbarous,  to  be  sure,  but  in 
the  middle  of  their  wigwams  came 
lacteq;  viventes,^  to  the  present  hour. 
Without  going  farther,  what  a  philo- 
sophical work,  a  History  of  the  liord 
Mayors  of  London,  keeping  an  eye  to 
this  one  peculiar  and  national  point, 
could  be  made,  if  it  were  done  by  a  great 
oesthetic  genius  of  a  comprehensive 
mind,  capable  of  grasping  many  par- 
ticulars m  one  grand  philosophical 
sweep,  such  as  Mr  Coleri(%e ! 

«<  It  has  been  conjectxured  by  some, 
that  for  one  &t  person  in  France  or  Spain, 
there  are  an  hundred  in  England.  I  shall 
leave  others  to  determine  the  fiumess  of 
such  a  calculation. 

'*  That  we  may,  however,  approach,  or 
even  exceed  it,  no  one  will  doubt,  who 
reflects  on  the 

— ^—  expeniiTe  plant 
For  detuging  oTdiippiBg  pun, 

introduced  by  the  modern  improvements 
in  the  art  of  grazing,  and  the  condescen- 
sion of  some  of  our  phyncians,  who  have 
added  .the  culinary  department  to  the 
practice  of  physic.  One  learned  Doctor 
(vid.  Institutes  of  Health)  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  vulgarism  of  *  Kitchen  Physic  is 
one  of  those  oracles  of  Nature^  that  de- 
serves much  more  attention  than  rkii. 
cule  ;*  another  asserts,  that '  no  man  can 
be  a  good  physician,  who  has  not  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  cookery,*  and  omth 
ments  *  Culina'  with  a  Roman  stew-pan ; 
while  a  third  apologizes  for  descending 
from  professions^  dignity  to  culinary  pre- 
parations, teaching  us  how  to  make '  sa- 
voury jelly,'  which  may  rally  the  powers 
of  digestion  in  that  fastidious  state  of 
stomach  frequent  after  long  fits  of  the 
gout.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
amongst  the  great  events  of  the  present 
era,  that  the  combined  efforts  of  art  and 
nature,  produced  in  the  jubilee  year  1809, 
the  fattest  ox,  and  the  most  corpulent 
man  ever  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

'<  It  is  not  alittie  singular,  thatadisease 
which  has  been  thought  characteristic  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  should  have 
been  so  little  attended  to.  Dr  Thomas 
Short's  Discourse  on  Corpulency,  puU 
lished  in  1727,  with  a  small  pamphlet  Vy 
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Dr  Flaning;  aid  fome  oeenional  re- 
BarlD  in  a  few  ■jstemAtic  works,  will,  I 
bdlere,  be  foimd  to  comprize  all  that  has 
been  said  in  this  conntry,  on  what  Dr 
FoCbergUl  termed,  '  a  ntoti  tmgular  da* 

■^  In  answer  to  tbii»  we  may  be  told, 
that  soffieient  has  been  written,  for  any 
nan  to  be  his  own  physician  in  this  com- 
plaint, and  that  "  le  regime  maigre,**  and 
Dr  Badcliffe's  advice,  of  keeping  the  eyes 
open,  and  the  mouth  shut,  contains  the 
whole  secret  of  the  cure."— >Cbi7n</^iuy, 
p.  5— 7. 

Wbidiy  however,  is  no  answer  at 
alL 

'^  It  is  supposed,  that  a  person  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  gc- 
neraUy  contains  twenty  pounds  of  fat 
The  accumulation  of  fat,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  corpulency,  and  by  nosolo- 
gists  denominated  /Wyjoroa,  is  a  state  of 
body  so  generally  met  with  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country,  that  it  may  exist 
to  a  certain  degree  without  being  deem- 
ed worthy  of  attention ;  but,  when  exces- 
sive, is  not  only  burdensome,  but  becomes 
a  disease,  disposes  to  other  diseases^ 
and  to  sudden  death. 

**  The  predisposition  to  corpulency 
varies  in  different  persons.  In  some,  it 
ensts  to  sudi  an  extent,  that  a  consider- 
able secretion  of  fat  will  take  place,  not- 
withstanding strict  attention  to  the  habits 
of  life,  and  undeviating  moderation  in  the 
gratification  of  the  appetite.  Such  a  pre- 
disposition is  often  hereditary,  and  when 
accompanied,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  that 
easy  state  of  mind,  denominated  *  good 
humour,*  which,  in  the  fair  sex, 

......*  Tetchet  dMrau  to  last, 

StiD  make*  new  conquests,  and  maintains  the 
past* 

Or  when,  in  men,  the  temper  is  cast  in 
that  happy  mould,  which  Mr  Hume  so 
cheerfully  congratulates  himself  on  pos- 
sessing, and  considers  as  more  than  equi- 
valent to  a  thousand  a-year;  *  The  habit 
of  looking  at  everything  on  Its  favoura- 
ble side  j'^-on  such  dispositions  of  body 
and  mind,  corpulency  roust,  in  a  certain 
degree,  attend."— P.  15,  16. 

Part  of  thi«  we  are  perfectly  certain 
of.  A  good  fiit  face  is  generally  a  plea- 
■ant  oQect.  It  is  roost  truly  said,  in 
Peverilof'the  Peak,  that  an  ill-bn- 
moored-looking  fat  man  is  so  rare  an 
o^ect,  as  to  create  in  us  the  disgust 
whidi  attends  the  sight  of  a  monster. 
Look  at  die  picture  of  Jack  Powell,  the 
batdier  of  Stebbing  in  Esnex,  who 
diedia  I754v  aged  37,  (Lord  Byron 
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and  Raphael's  age,)  weighing  40 
stones.  What  a  good,  thou^tless, 
beneficent  hilarity  is  in  his  counte- 
nance !  With  what  an  air  of  compla- 
cent sdf-satis&ction  he  is  wiping  his 
unwigged  head — how  agreeably  de- 
gagee  his  loose  vestments  ban^  around 
him !  You  feel  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  fret  that  man.  Not  a  black- 
berry did  he  care  about  the  Pope,  Uie 
Devil,  or  the  Pretender,  or  about  the 
Family  Compact,  or  Mr  Pitt,  or  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  We  ven- 
ture to  say,  he  had  a  vast  ignorance 
of  the  works  of  Jonmy  Thomson,  or 
Sammy  Johnson,  or  Davie  Hume,  or 
the  Warburtonian  Controversv,  or  any 
other  of  the  flocci-nauci-nihili-pili- 
fications,  which,  in  his  day,  were  en- 
gaging literary  men.  But  if  he  knew 
not  these  trifles,  we  lay  a  rump  and 
dosen  that  he  had  a  perfect  know-« 
ledge  of  a  beef-steak— >that  it  would 
be  nard  to  pnszk  him  in  a  mutton- 
chop— that  Tom  Rees's  own  Tripo- 
nions  are  not  deep^  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  a  belly  of  tripe,  than  he 
was;  and  that,  no  matter  who  was 
the  best  singer  of  bob  majors  within 
the  narieh  of  Stebbing,  few  would 
beat  nim  in  disposing  of  their  juicy 
attendant,  the  leg  of  mutton  and  trim- 
mings. 

To  waddle  back  to  Wadd-  We 
shall  skip  some  dosen  or  so  of  his 
pages  at  a  slap,  premising,  that  they 
contain  cures,  &c  for  corpulency,  one 
of  which  strikes  us  to  be  unutterably 
horrid.  It  is  recommended  as  a  re- 
medy to  devour  Castile  soap.  What 
a  tremendous  abuse  of  the  stomachic 
region!  Sooner  would  we  amplify 
ourselves  to  the  dimensions  of  Da- 
niel Lambert  himself,  than  make  a 
washing- tub  of  our  paunph,  and  con- 
vert our  gastric  juice  into  suds.  Ve- 
getable diet  is  more  palatable,  though 
still  highly  objectionable ;  but  as  we 
intend  to  go  at  fldl  length  into  that 
question  very  shortly,  in  a  philoso- 
phical consiaeration  of,  John  Frank 
Newton's  return  to  nature,  we  excuse 
ourselves  from  saying  anything  farther 
on  the  subject  here. 

There  is  a  vast,  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  of  corpulency  at 
the  end  of  Wadd's  book  ;  {feasant  to 
read,  but  arranged  with  a  complete 
contempt  of  all  regularity — ^very  much 
in  the  manner  of  Miss  Letitia  Matil- 
da Hawkina'  new  attempt  at  a  Joe 
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Miller.  WImH,  howerer,  cmi  be  more 
agreeable  than  to  bear  of  ladies  of  four 
orfive-and-twenty  stones ;  of  Tonisiaii 
misses  fiittened  for  marriage ;  of  but- 
cbers  pinguifying  on  their  own  steaks ; 
of  Spanish  generals  feeding  themselves 
on  Tinegar,  until  the  skin  hung  round 
the  body  like  a  pelisse,  thereby  a£Ebrd* 
ing  justification  of  what  might  other- 
wise  seem  a  bouncer  of  Geoige  Col« 
man%  in  his  description  of  Will  Wad^ 
die, 
«<  Whose  skin,  like  a  lady's  loose  gown, 

hong  about  him" — 
Of  windows  knocked  out,  and  walls 
knocked  in,  to  let  out  prodigious 
coffins;  of  Englishmen  travelling 
through  Saxony  in  quest  of  the  pic- 
turesque, weighing  550  lb.,  or  39  sL 
41b.— wafted  through  Italian  vaksand 
Valdarmian  regions  on  the  groaning 
necks  of  twelve  chairmen ;  of  Captain 
K.,  of  the  Jamdca  trade,  of  whom  the 
astonished  negro  exclaimed,  "  Great 
^  man — man  big  as  tub,  massa;" 

of  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of (a 

diocese  which,  we  should  ima^ne, 
must  be  alwap  vacant,)  who,  at  nine- 
teen, weighed  twenty  stones,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  wit,  of  whidi  we 
have  the  folbwing  specimen — 

*'  A  fellow  collegian,  son  of  a  dean, 
of  a  very  lean  and  spare  habit,  ex- 
pressing nis  astonishment  at  their  dif- 
ference of  size,  he  explained  the  rea* 
son  by  the  following  extempore  pa- 
rody of  the  old  song. 

There's  a  difference  between 
A  bishop  and  a  dean, 

And  1*11  tell  you  the  reason  why ; 
A  dean  cannot  dish  up 
A  dinner  like  a  bishop^ 

To  feed  such  a  fiit  son  as  L*' 

.^-AU  of  which,  with  many  other 
equally  piquant  matters,  may  be  found 
in  Mr  Wadd's  Essay  on  Corpulency. 

His  Nugfe  Chirurgicie  is  a  series  of 
biographi(^  notes  on  a  collection  of 
Professional  Portraits.  Where  he  got 
the  foundation  of  his  collection,  we 
shall  let  himself  tell. 

"  The  following  pages  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  a  collection  of  Professional  Por- 
traits, the  nucleus  of  wbidi  was  a  set  of 
prints,  given  to  the  author  ten  years  ago, 
iy  hU  exceUeiU  fitgnd,  Mr  Fmmtlerojf  ^ 
Semen'  Stfwt  t  !  r' 

And  this  volume  bears  the  date  of 
1924,  by  the  end  of  which  year  that 
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exeeDent  IHeiid  hadfeUen  a  victim  to 
the  laws  of  hia  country.    Sic  traiuU, 

The  notes  are  in  ^eral  brief,  but 
abounding,  as  we  think  medical  books 
generally  do,  with  curious  and  pecu- 
liar anecdotes.  The  epigram  on  Dr 
Glynn,  with  whom  we  were  acquaint^ 
ed,  (he  died  in  1800,  aged  83,  and 
was  a  Seatonian  prize-poet  in  1757,) 
is  new  to  us.  Glynn  was  an  ugly 
fellow: — 

••  This  morning,  quite  dead,  Tom  was 
found  in  bis  bed. 

Although  he  was  beaity  last  night ; 
But  'tis  thought,  having  seen  Dr  Glynn 
in  a  dream. 

That  the  poor  felk>w  died  of  the  fright.*' ' 
As  also  is  the  conundrum  on  the 
Three  Doctors,  which  we  shall  leave 
unanswered,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  our  readers.  \i 

What's  Doctor,  and  Dr,  and    \  writ 
so?  ^ 

But,  on  second  considerations,  to 
put  them  out  oi  pain,  we  shall  explain 
to  them  that  it  is, 

Dr  Long,  Dr  Short,  and  Dr  Askew, 
Of  Jacob  de  Castro,  we  are  told, 
**  De  Castro  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  af- 
ter their  separation  from  the  barbers,  in 
the  year  1745 ;  on  which  occasion  Bon- 
nel  Thornton  suggested  '  ToOiie  Barbe^ 
rum*  for  their  motto. 

"  The  barber-surgeons  had  a  by-law, 
by  which  they  levied  ten  pounds  on  any 
person  who  should  dissect  a  body  out  of 
their  hall  without  leave. 

**  The  separation  did  away  this,  and 
other  impedimenU  to  the  improvement 
of  surgery  in  EngUind,  which  previously 
had  been  chiefly  cultivated  in  Finance. 
The  barber-surgeon  in  those  days  was 
known  by  his  pole,  the  reason  of  which 
is  sought  for  by  a  querist  in  *  The  Bri- 
tUh  Apollo,*  foU  Lond.  1708,  Ma  a 

'  rde  know  why  he  that  scUeth  ale. 
Hangi  out  a  chequer'd  part  per  pale; 
And  why  a  barber  at  nort-hole, 
Puto  forth  a  party-colour'd  pote.' 

Ajvawsa. 
« In  antient  Rome,  when  men  loved  fighting. 
And  wounds  and  sotn  took  mnrh  ddQ^  in  ; 
Man-motderB  then  had  noble  pw, 
Whidi  we  call  surgeoiu  to  this  day, 
Twas  ordered,  that  a  huge  long  pole, 
With  bwdn  deck'd,  should  graoe  the  halt. 
To  guide  the  wounded,  who  imlopt 
Could  walk,  on  stumps  the  other  hopt  t 
,  But  whenthey  ended  all  their  m^. 
And  eren  grew  out  of  love  with  sqars* 
Their  trade  decaying ;  to  keep  simttning. 
They  Join'd  the  other  laeide  or  trianniiqg. 
And  to  their  poles,  to  publish  rithflr. 
Thus  twitted  both  their  tzadts  MiAher.  * 
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"  FW>m  '  Brand's  History  of  New- 
CMtie,'  we  find  that  there  was  a  branch 
of  the  fraternity  in  that  pku%,  as,  at  a 
1742,  of  the  barber  -  chirur- 
,  it  was  ordered,  that  they  should 

i  shave  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  no  bro- 
ther shave  John  Robinson  till  he  pays 
what  he  owres  to  Robert  Shafts.  Speak- 
ing of  the  '  grosse  ignorance  of  the  bar- 
bers,' a  beetious  author  says, '  This  puts 
me  in  minde  of  a  barber,  who,  after  he 
had  capped  me  (as  the  physitian  had 
preacribed)  to  tume  away  a  catarrbe, 
asked   me  if  1  would  be  sacrificed,*'^ 

*  Scarfed,*  said  I, '  did  the  physitian  tell 
you  any  such  thing?*— «  No,'  quoth  he, 

*  but  I  have  sacrificed  many,  who  have 
been  the  better  for  it.'  Then  musing  a 
little  with  myselfe,  I  told  him,  *  Surely, 
air,  you  mistake  yourself;  you  mean 
wearied. '— '  O,  sir,  by  your  favour,*  quoth 
bc^  <  I  have  ever  heard  it  called  sacrifi- 
cing ;  and  as  for  scarifying,  I  never  heard 
of  it  before.*  In  a  word,  I  could  by  no 
means  persoade  him,  but  that  it  was  the 
baiber'aoffice  to  sacrifice  men,since  which 
time  I  never  saw  any  man  in  a  barber's 
iMnda,  bat  that  tacrilicmg  barber  came 
into  my  mind."— iVug^,  p.  192-194. 

We  shall  oondude  with  a  notice  of 
Vikntine  Greatrakes. 

"  This  singular  person,  according  to 
Mr  Boyle,  was  of  <  great  honesty  and  ex- 
Cflsplary  sobriety  ;*  taking  no  gratuity  for 
his  performances^  and  curing  a  prodigious 
mmber  of  cases  where  King  Charles  II. 
Imd  failed,  as  testified  by  Boyle,  Cud- 
worthy  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  the  wisest  of 
aD  surgeons.  Surgeon  Wiseman,  who  af- 
irma  that  the  King's  touch  had  cured 
more  in  one  year  than  all  the  surgeons  in 
London  had  done  in  an  age !— An  here- 
tftary  race  of  Machaons,  in  Scotland,  of 
the  name  of  hfaodonald,  have  subse- 
qnentiy  performed  the  same  operation, 
calling  it  Glacath,  which  is^  handling  the 
part  affected,  and  muttering  certain 
woffda.  Hiey  also  were  of  '  great  ho- 
Besty,*  and  never  accepted  of  afoe  on  any 
CBtrcaty* 

"  After  the  Bestoration,  great  multi- 
tades  flodced  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
lojal  touch ;  insomuch,  that  'six  or  se- 
ven persons  were  crushed  to  death,  press- 
ing at  the  dumrgeon's  doore  for  tickets.' 
— -Evxlyn's  Jounudt  Vol.  n.  p.  571.  In 
1088;  the  King  touched  8577;  and 
Browne  reaaarks,  that  notwithstanding 
the  noffibers  were  so  great  as  to  amount 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole 
,  yet,  upon  any  new  declaration  of 
^  they  were  again  as  £ut  as  if  none 
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had  applied  before ;  <  a  thing  as  mon- 
strous as  strange.*  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  began  to  decb'ne.  Oliver  Cromwell 
tried  in  vain  to  exercise  this  royal  prero- 
gative ;  and  in  1684,  Thomas  Rosewell 
was  tried  for  high-treason,  because  he 
spoke  with  contempt  of  King  Charles's 
pretensions  to  the  cure  of  Scrofula. 
Charles  Bernard,  who  had  made  this 
touching  the  subject  of  raillery  all  his  life- 
time, till  he.became  seijeant-surgeon,  and 
found  it  a  good  perquisite,  solved  all  diffi- 
culties by  saying  with  a  jeer,  <  Really  one 
could  not  have  thought  it,  if  one  had  not 
seen  it.' 

*'  The  Hon.  Baines  Barrington,  in  his 
*  Observations  on  our  Ancient  Statutes,' 
p.  107,  tells  us  of  an  old  man,  a  witness 
in  a  cause,  who  averred,  that  when  Queen 
Anne  was  at  Oxford,  she  touched  him, 
when  a  child,  for  the  eviL  Mr  Barring- 
ton,  when  he  had  finished  his  evidence^ 
<  asked  him  whether  he  was  really  cured  ?' 
Upon  which,  he  answered,  with  a  signifi- 
cant smile,  diat  he  believed  himself  never 
to  have  had  a  complaint  that  deserved 
to  be  considered  as  Uie  evil,  but  that  his 
parents  were  poor,  and  had  no  qlijectwn  to 
ihebUqfOGLD, 

«  TUis  new  exploded  royal  gift  is  thus 
described  by  Shakespeare  :— 

'  strangely  Tidted  people. 
All  swoUen  and  lucerout,  pitiml  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  deipair  <^  surgery,  he  curei 

[golden  stamp  al      ■  -   ' 

I  holy  prayers.' 


Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  with  holy  p 


Matbetk, 

**  The  obsolete  practice  of  Greatrakes 
has  in^  degree  appeared  again  in  the 
shape  otfriaionf  and  has  revived  in  fiill 
force  in  the  process  of  thumbing  and  rub- 
bing, as  applied  by  certain  adepts  to  dis- 
tortions, who  have  not  the  same  scrupu- 
lous difficulties  that  Greatrakes  and  the 
Macdonald  had  about  the  JBonaraHum.^* 
—-Nugct,  p.  213-215. 

Valentine  Greatrakes  was  a  young> 
tall  man^  of  a  most  respectable  tamily. 
He  verily  believed  in  nis  power^  and 
sometimes  succeeded  stran^Iy  enough. 
It  is  odd  tliat  it  continued  in  nim  only 
about  five  years.  One  of  his  family 
was  tbe  William  Greatrakes^  who  was 
absurdly  enough  set  up  aa  the  author 
of  Junius,  on  Uie  strength  of  his  epi- 
taph being  the  same  as  the  motto  to 
the  letters — Stat  nominis  umbra. 

We  must  add,  that  Wadd  has  a  ca- 
pital taste  in  drawing  droll  caricature 
figures.  Nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  fat  fellow,  wiUi  a  chateau  bras  and 
a  cane  perpendicularly  rivetted  in  the 
ground,  which  faces  the  108th  page  of 
our  illustrated  copy. 
K 
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BlMAEKf  CONKSeTSD  WITH  THE  CRITtClSM  OF  POETRY. 


Perhaps  it  has  not  been  conceived^ 
nor  ever  may  be,  what  power  is  possi- 
ble to  be  exerted  over  the  spirit  of  a 
people  by  words. 

We  understand  imperfectly  the  ef- 
fects of  knowledge : — those  less,  which 
follow  from  the  impressions  made,  by 
the  positive  and  explicit  meanings  de- 
clared in  language,  upon  imagination 
and  sensibilitv.  But  if  there  be  also, 
as  doubtless  there  is,  a  not  immomen- 
tous  influence,  which  must  be  allowed 
as  distincily  proper  to  the  w<»ds  them- 
aahres  of  diaoourse,  this,  especially,  we 
ftid  h  difficult  lo  measure,  or  concdve. 

An  Age,  rgoicing,  like  our  own,  in 
intellectual  proficiency,  hardly  believes 
that  which  hitherto  it  has  not  explain- 
ed. An  age,  triumphing,  like  ours,  in 
applications  of  Intellect  to  gross  uti- 
lity, and  to  knowledge  of  evident  de- 
monstration, is  slow  to  comprehend, 
and  reluctant  to  avow,  the  moment 
and  power  of  Forms.  Yet  is  it  just 
in  such  an  age,  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  life  declines,  that  the  imagina-* 
tion  adhering  to — ^inhabiting — ^intel- 
lectual forms  may  become  inestimably 
important* 

Wordfl  are— or  in  them  is  given— 
the  ffx/miaf/brw  of  Poetry.  If  the  de- 
light of  Poetry  is  useful,  a  part  of  that 
Utility  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the 
substance, — to  the  meanings  which  the 
words  exDound, — but  to  the  exquisite 
labour  which  the  Art  of  Poetry  has 
bestowed  on  consummating  its  exter- 
nal f<»lBr— «;»  the  WORDS. 


Power,  in  words,  is  either  of  the 
matter  whieh  they  deliver,  or  their 
own  .--^HOid  of  the  understanding,  or 
of  imagination  and  feeling  I'^-outward- 
ly,  or  mtemidly  manifested : — ^if  with- 
in the  mind.  In  the  first  influenced, 
or,  through  it,  in  others  :^mmediate- 
ly,  or  ultimate^. 

That  is  scanned  more  easily,  which 
is  proper  to  the  natter,  than  to  the 
words  :— of  the  understanding,  than 
of  impression  and  affiiotion :— ^e  ex«- 
,  temaUy,  than  ^  inwardly, — the  ori- 
gimdly  than  the  derivatively, — ^the  im- 
mediately, than  the  ultimately  mani- 
fested. 

What  dare  we  hope  from  Specula- 
tion, which  should,  in  the  most  instan- 
ces, prefer  the  more  difficult  question : 
-^attaching  itself  to  investigate  ef- 
fects, rather  of  the  language,  than  the 
matter ;— of  feeling  impressed,  than 


of  intelltgeiice  instructed  ; — hidden, 
than  visibk  ^— comprehending  the  long 
subsequent,  with  the  presebt ;— and 
with  tnoee  of  which  the  mind  first  in* 
terested  is  the  seat,  the  most  widdy 
diffiised  from  it  into  others  ? — 

Yet  one  part  of  such  inquiry  is  sup* 
posed  in  the  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts : 
— the  other  in  the  determination  of 
their  Utility. 

Whence  is  Poetry  the  great  cultiva- 
tor of  language  ? — ^From — 1.  its  to- 
pics, in  which  it  is  unlimited  and  uni- 
versal : — ^  its  passions,  which  are  free, 
intense,  entire : — 3.  its  peculiar,  quick 
and  deep  sensibility  for  the  properties 
of  language. — The  knowledge,  or  use, 
by  a  poet,  of  his  native  speech,  is, 
therefore,  extended, — inventive, -^^kiU 
fuL 

I.  ExTSKDiD— since  what  is  there 
—known  or  thought — that  he  must 
not  delineate  and  express? — II.  In* 
VKNTiV£ — not  only  as  Language,  to 
Passion,  asking  its  utmost  expressioi^ 
usually  yields  more  than  it  had  seem- 
ed to  possess;  but  as  Intellect,  un- 
der Passion,  conceives  in  new  raodes^ 
which  Language  is  changed  in  follow- 
ing.— III.  This  head  might  be  refer- 
red higher. — Poetry  is,  throughout. 
Art. — The  bold  Art,  which  construct- 
ed metre,  has  influenced  in  every  way 
the  language  of  Poetry.  By  severing 
it  to  Art,  it  justifies,  if  it  does  not  al- 
most exact  pains  more  elaborate,  and 
less  disguisedly  so,  employed  in  fra- 
ming it,  than  might  else  become  the 
medium  of  men's  natural  communica- 
tion : — ^And  by  laying  the  ground  in 
Poetry  of  an  otherwise  unknown  har- 
mony of  words,  it  induces  in  the  spi- 
rit, awake  and  susceptible  with  that 
deligfat,  a  more  observant  and  feeling 
apprehension  of  their  other  properties  : 
-^In  both  ways,  rendering  the  lan^ 
guage  of  Poetry  skilfur. 


The  fdlowing  observations  nhay 
shew  that  there  is,  acknowledged  by 
us,  a  proper  influence,  action,  or  power 
of  Words  : — that  is  to  say,  diHinei 
from  any  which  is  to  be  r^arded  as 
snecificsJly  and  necessarily  inherent  in 
the  Ideas  denoted  by  them. 

1.  The  word,  divided — or  conceived 
in  division— from  the  idea  which  it 
represents,  is  not  soldy  indifferent  to 
us.  An  unknown  languagt  h^  a  cha- 
racter to  our  ear,— almost  to  our  ima- 
gination.   And  in  known  language. 
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•ome  part— one  element — of  the  pow- 
erful harmony  of  Terae^  is  of  the  aound^ 
unreferred  to  the  sense. 

2.  To  the  word  must  be  ascribed, 
further,  whatsoever  force  of  action  or 
impresaion,— -^A<iif^A  druUm  from  ike 
meaningi — it  adds  to  that  which  al- 
ready and  unavoidably  accompanies 
the  weaning. — ^We  may  therefore  cite^ 
in  the  sacond  place, 

—The  ieoond  part  of  harmony  in 
Hpg"*g^j — relations  of  the  material 
daotenta  of  the  word*  to  the  idea, 
(  hmmmy  hy  expres$i<m,)  These 
an  inanifoM :  more,  and  leas  obvious : 
— Fiffyq^^"g  in  the  tvord,  its  properties, 
Qiitiinil^  af  articulated  sound,  and  ar- 
tificial, u  a  constituent  of  metre :— - 
til  the  mgnification,  the  easential  idea, 
Uie  eooninioQa  of  ideas  with  one  an- 
otibcr,  and  specifically  those  modifica- 
tiona  of  the  aingle  idea,  which  give 
the  grammatical  quality  of  the  word. 

3.  Other  effects  of  the  words  require, 
without  being  drawn  firom,  their  sig- 
Bificance.  Such  are,  in  the  third  place, 
.  —Certain  more  general  (verbal) 
qualities  of  Sty  lb  : — ^As, — the  purity 
of  idiom  :^-thaft  use  of  a  language 
which  distinguishes  degree  in  the 
speaker : — the  exemption  from,  at  some 
tunea,-Hit  others,  the  employment  of 
^ta  familiar,  and  homely,  exnression: 
^liMTly,  Some  part  of  what  nas  been 
Moepteo— whether  rightly  or  not  is 
Bol  now  our  question^ frith    every 

nle,  aa  a  laa^niage  qf  Poetry : — 
,  in  the  fourtn  place, 
i.  Certain  more  particular  (also  ver- 
bal) oonditions  of  Style: — viz.  the 
effect  in  composition,  of  historically 
known  facts  of  a  language : — prind- 
pallv,  of  its  more  ancient,  and  more 
modon  forms : — in  tongues  of  mixed 
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origin,  of  derivation  from  one  or  an- 
other source :— of  dialects :— of  in- 
novation, or  invention  in  language. 

5.  A  fifth  instance  of  force  proper 
to  words  may  be  mentioned  in  the  ap- 
titude for  expression,  differing  in  dff- 
ferent  languages,  with  the  principle 
of  their  grammatical  formation. 

The  most  difficult,  in  truth  the  e8« 
sential  points  of  the  argument  remain  ; 
—and  may  be  comprised  in  these  two 
questions. — How  much  of  the  passion, 
or  lively  power  belonging  to  the  idea, 
is,  by  that  habit  of  Aaapriation,  whidi 
collecta  and  concentrates  upon  the  sign 
the  affection  proper  to  tM  thins:  sig- 
nified, effectually  le 
word  ? — How  mi  r.^ 
sally,  of  the  manner  oj  mvimiwmm' 
thought,  is  of  the  words,  and  now  much 
is  effected  in  the  thought  ?— « 

These  two  questions  answered,  apd 
the  preceding  considerations  followed 
out,  might  want  not  much  of  exhaust* 
ing  the  inquiry,  which  they  serve  to 
propose.  Sunplv  stated,  they  may  re- 
mind us,  that  tne  force,  in  composi- 
tion, proper,  distinctively  from  the  ideas 
annexea  to  them,  to  words,  is  not,  nor 
by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  canons  of  writing,  has  ever  been 
accounted  of  as  slightly  efficacious. 
The  Inquiry,  were  it  even  somewhat 
ndnutely  and  anxioualy  pursued,  is 
not  of  nice  and  vain  curiosity ;  but  ne- 
cessary to  the  Criticism,  as  it  is  link- 
ed wiu  the  advancement,  or  mainte^ 
nance — ^if  any  induction  of  their  prin- 
ciples may  avail  to  advance  or  main- 
tain  them— of  those  Fine  Arts,  which 
speak  to  the  human  Mind  by  word^, 
and  which  are  usually  comprehended 
by  us  under  the  denominations.  Elo- 
quence and  Poetry. 


•  CAMnxix's  PhUofophy  of  Rhetoric  "Book  III.  eh.  I.  §  a  "  Wards  conn- 
'  dend  as  mmnds.  Wben  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  rivacity  as  depending  on 
'  the  choice  of  words,  I  observed  that  the  words  may  be  either  proper  terms,  or 
"  rhetorical  tropes ;  and  whether  the  one  or  other,  they  may  be  regarded  not  only  as 
'  signs,  but  as  sounds,  and  consequently  as  capable  in  certain  coses  of  bearing,  in  some 

*  d^ee,  a  natural  resemblance  or  qfflnity  to  the  things  signified.   The  two  first  articles, 

*  proper  terms  and  rhetorical  tropes,  I  have  discussed  already,  regarding  only  the 

*  sense  and  application  of  the  words,  whether  used  literally  or  figuratively.      It  re- 

*  wtams  now  to  consider  them  in  regard  to  the  sound,  and  the  qffinity  to  the  sulfjict  ^  wtdck 
'  the  sound  is  suaceptSUe.  When,  as  Pope  ezpresseth  it,  *  the  sound  is  made  an  echo  to 
'  the  sense,'  thereisadded,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  association  arising  from  custom ; 
'  ^  h^wence  ofretemblance  between  the  tSgns  and  the  things  signified  s  and  this  doubtless 
■  tends  to  strengthen  the  in^rression  made  by  the  discourse.  This  sul>ject,  I  acknowledge, 
'  hath  been  very  much  canvassed  by  critics ;  I  shall  therefore  be  the  briefer  in  my 
"  lenarks,  eonllniiig  myself  chiefly  to  the  two  following  points.     First,  1  shall  in- 

*  quire  what  kinds  of  things  language  is  capable  of  imitating  by  its  sound,  and  in 
'  what  degree  it  is  capable ;  secondly,  what  rank  ought  to  be  assigned  to  this  spe- 
'  des  id  excellence,  and  in  what  cases  it  ought  to  be  attempted." 
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BliDIN'S   CRITICISM. 


No.1/ 


It  18  l^wn  to.  the  more  carious  of 
iny  readers,  (for/in  tmthj  the  afildr 
has  long  since  passed  totally  into  ob- 
livion, as  concerns  the  reading  fmb» 
lie,)  that  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  cor- 
responded with  Charles  Fox  upon 
▼erhal  emendations  of  Euripid^  and 
so  forth,  and  who  enjoyed  m  his  day 
considerable  reputation  as  a  dassicu 
flcholar<-OBoe  puUishod  a  Tohmie  of 
Pope's  poems^  adorned  with  notes  by 
bimselr,  by  way  of  specimen  of  a  com- 
plete edition  of  that  great  poet's  works. 


tion.  The  book  ^  not  only  damned 
Gilbert  at  once  as*an  ^n^&h  critic ; 
but,  in  the  event,  utterly  £imned  him 
as  a  critic  of  anything,  since  people 
in  general  are  not  quite  so  stupid,  but 
that  they  can  perceive  the  extreme 
improbability  of  an  Englishman  being 

a mte  incapable  of  understandingone  <» 
he  roost  correct  of  his  own  country's 
authors,  and  yet  pretending  to  throw 
light  upon  the  dark  passages  of  an- 
tibKirs  who  wrote  some  thousands  of 
years  ago,  in  a  dead  and  forgotten 


The  undertakingwent  no  fturther,  but     tongue.    But  to  cut  matters  diort  at 


this  volume  having  been  alinost*entire- 
!y  converted  into  trunk-lining,  the  few 
copies  remaining  acquire  a  high  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  folks  of  a  certain  order; 
and  accordingly,  it  is  laid  down  at  p. 
730^of  this  "  Guide  and  Companion," 
that  "  Wakefield's  volume  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  0N£  or  the  most  satisfac- 
tory PEEFOBMANCES   OF   ITS  KIND; 

and  that  it  is  to  be  RBoaBTTBD,  he 
lielt  himself  detened  from  its  corople* 
tion  by  the  promised  edition  of  Joseph 
Warton"!1! 

How  stands  the  fkct  ?— True,  most 
true  it  is,  that  this  is  *'  one  of  the 

most  SATISFACTORY   PBRFORMANCBS 

of  its  KIND,"  if,  by  "  its  kind,"  is 
meant  the  great  genus  of  Assert* 
The  work  is  certainly  below  all  con- 
tempt— Ignorant,  stupid,  asinine,  bes- 
tiall^  dim  and  degraded  to  the  utmost 
poenble  pitch  of  any  man's  satisfac- 


ono&— who  does  not  remember  the  flu- 
mous  quizz  on  the  poetry  of  fblks  of 
quality,  which  some  ascribe  to  Pope;, 
others  to  Swift,  others  to  Arbuthnot, 
but  which  all  agree  in  considering  as 
one  of  the  broadest,  if  not  of  the  best, 
pieces  of  quizzification  extant  in  the 
English  tongue  ?  Well,  only  be  plea- 
sed to  see  how  the  first  verse  of  this 
jeu-if  esprit  is  introduced  and  com« 
mented  on  by  the  glorious  emender 
of  Euripides,  the  keen-sighted  pene- 
trator  of  the  mysteries  of  bid  Greek 
choruses,  the  lynx-eyed  beno  of  longs 
a&d  shorts,  in  this  most  satisfactory 
performance,  the  non^oompledon  of 
which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  so 
deeply  to  be  "  regretted." 

Read,  benevolent  reader,  what  I 
transcribe  from  this  great  man's  edi- 
read,  and  trust  your  eyes. 


tion; 

••  SOXO  BY  A  PERSON  OF  QtTALITY.   (1) 

*^  Fluttering,  ipread  thy  purple  pinions,  (2) 

Gentle  Cupid,  o*er  my  heart ; 
I,  a  slave  in  thy  dominions, 
Nature  must  give  way  to  Art 
Notes  bu  Gilbert  Wakefield. 
"  (1)  This  song  is  ascribed  to  Swift,  in  Sheridan*8  edition,  voL  viii.  p.  168.  I  amnot 
able  to  ascertain  me  author,  nor  would  it  reflect  much  honour  on  the  genius  of  cither. 
It  seems  dU^nUd  and  obscure. 

**  (2)  purple  joinions,\^Oyidi  speaks  oi purple  Cupid,  and  Milton  says,  with  inimi- 
table elegance.  Par.  Lost,  iy.  763 : 

^<  Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs ;  here  lights 
Hb  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  vings.^ 
"  (3)  Nature  must  give  way  to  ^r/.]— What  is  the  propriety  of  this  observation  ? 
and  what  its  application  to  the'present  subject  ?*' 

Is  it  not  a  sweet  thing,  Christopher,  to  see  one  ass  clawing  another's  ears  in 
this  amiable  manner  ?  '  .       C.  P. 

Certainly.    Go  on.    C.  N.      - 
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MINUTA  CANTABRieiBNSIA. 
Y«>]uit»  «M«{«i«|pi«vM....A  Uiing  of  ahiedt  and  pa^^ 


ON  TBB  ArpomnaNT  or  one  who  hao'mo  musical  fowe^i^  to* a  cHOEum'a  placb 

AT  CAMlftlMK,  MEBJU.Y  BECAUSE  HE  WAS  A  FEEEBOLDEa  OF  NOETHAIOTOKSBIEB. 

"  A  smging  ideq,  and  yet  not  sing ! 

G>me^  justify  yourpatron's  bounty : 
GiTc  us  a  song."—''  £xcuse  me,  sir ; 

My  voice  is— in  another  county." 

II. 

ON  A  ffTUDENT  BEING  PUT  OUT  OP  COMMONS,  FOE  MISSING  CHAPH. 

To  fast  and  pray  we  are  by  Scripture  taught : 

0  could  I  do  but  either  as  I  ought ! 

In  both,  alas  I  I  err ;  my  frailty  such— 

1  pray  too  little,  and  I  fast  too  much. 

III. 

ON  A  FETIT-MAITEE  FBTSICUK. 

When  P— nn — ^ngt — n  for  female  ills  indites. 
Studying  alone  not  what,  but  how  he  writes. 
The  ladies,  as  his  graced  form  the^  scan. 
Cry— with  ill-omen'd  rapture—''  Killing  man  I" 

TV. 
ON  THE  MAERIAGE  OF  A  VEBT  THIN  OOUPLB. 

St  Paul  has  declared,  that  when  persons,  though  twain. 

Are  in  wedlock  united,  one  flesh  they  remain : 

Bat  had  he  berai  by,  when,  like  Pharaoh's  kine  pairings 

Dr  D— gl — s  of  B—n— t  espoused  Miss  M — nw— r— ng^ 

The  Apostle,  no  doubt,  would  have  alter'd  his  tone. 

And  have  said,  "  These  two  splinters  shall  now  nudce  one  booe." 

V. 

Had  thy  spouse,  Dr  Drumstick,  been  ta'en  from  thy  side, 

in  the  same  way  that  Eve  became  Adam's  fieur  bride. 

And  asain  by  thy  side  on  the  bridal  bed  laid ; 

Thou|^  thou  could'st  not,  like  Adam,  have  ^lantly  said, 

"  Thou  art  flesh  of  m  v  flesh" — ^because  flesh  thou  hast  none— 

Thou  with  truth  might'st  have  said,  ^*  Thou  art  bone  of  my  booe." 

VI. 
ON  A  VBEY  TINY  ANGLE,  ENCLOSED  AND  PLANTED  WITH  SHEUBSk 

This  little  garden  little  Jowett  made. 
And  fenced  it  with  a  little  palisade. 
A  little  taste  hath  little  Dr  Jowett : 
This  little  garden  doth  a  little  shew  it 


Exiguum  hunc  hortum  fecit  Jowettulus  iste 
Exiguus,  vallo  et  muriit  exiguo  :  ^ 

Exiguo  hoc  horto  forsan  Jowettulus  iste 
Exiguus  mentem  prodidit  exiguam. 
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Ah€  wma  Trwiltfid  Balbmt,     , 

CJampUU  be  Mr  Houooe. 

THsma  wab  ane  smii  came  out  of  tbe  v^ttUu 

And  MM  uncouth  curyl  wiJs  Iiee^    . 
For  the  bouzely  hayre  upon  his  hede 

Wals  pirlit  with  1119  oerke  eebree. 

And  the  feint  ane  browe  ha4  this  oo^l  ara^ 

That  mortyl  man  cold  see^ 
For  all  from  nis  noz  to  his  sholder  blaide 

Wals  duffllt  rychte  fearsomelye. 

And  hee  nouther  hald  bonnet,  bose>  nor  shone. 

Nor  sarke  nor  ti^wis  bald  hoe. 
But  ane  short  buffe  jerldn^  rounde  bis  vaiste. 

That  hardlye  reechyt  his  knee. 

And  hee  hald  a  belt  of  the  ffude  bullis  hjde^ 

And  ane  buckU  of  irone  hald  bee. 
And  he  buir  ane  pole  on  his  sholder, 

Wals  ten  lang  feite  and  three. 

Als  hee  came  up  by  the  Craiffvebum, 

With  stalirarde  atepne  ana  ir^e, 
Hee  lokit  up  to  the  Saadil-Yokcj 

Als  hee  wolde  take  wingis  and  flee. 

And  aye  bee  keuste  bis  burlye  beede 
•  To  nyng  the  hayre  from  bis  ee ; 

And  hee  hemmit  and  snockerit  so  awsgme  loude> 
That  the  levis  sboke  on  the  tree. 

And  the  lyttel  wee  burdis  helde  up  their  neckis. 

And  maide  their  croppis  fiill  sma'. 
And  till  that  caryl  wals  out  of  sychte, 

Ane  breaUi  they  durste  not  drawe. 

And  the  wodeman  gtypit  to  bis  loag  bilk, 

Thynkinff  his  lyffe  wals  gone. 
And  nume  behpae  the  bezil  bushe, 

TiUe  the  stalwarde  caryl  passit  on. 

And  the  deeris  toke  to  their  heelis  and  ranne. 

With  their  nozes  fro  the  wynde. 
And  till  they  wonne  to  Carryfron  Oans, 

They  nefer  lokit  them  behynde. 

And  the  verr^e  doegis  of  the  sbeejpberd  ladis 

Were  seizit  witnbuminge  dreide, 
For  they  toka  their  tailes  betweine  their  hougbis. 

And  made  to  the  braies  with  speid^  : 
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And  they  etbotte  out  their  crookyt  timgif^ 

In  lenthe  more  than  ane  spanne> 
And  laid  their  luggis  backe  to  their  neckid. 
And  whynldt.ius  theye  ramie. 

And  the  ousften  oockyt  their  stupid  heedia^ 

And  swatchyt  theife  tailis  fall  longe^ 
And  aye  they  caiperit  roiinde  and  rounde^ 

Ana  wiste  not  quhat  wab  wronge. 

And  aye  mhanthe  cartl  i^ve  a  yowte> 

Or  snocKerit  with  beldche  and  braye^ 
Then  all  the  rockis  plairit  clatter  agayne. 

And  nicherit  for  myns  awaye. 

And  the  welderis  started  on  the  steipe^ 

Or  scowrit  alongn  the  leci 
And  the  lyttfl  wee  kiddis  rose  from  their  layrit. 

And  blette  moete  erdlischlye. 

But  Uk  this  caryl  wnk  fleshe  and  blude. 

Or  ane  monstoure  comit  fro  helle> 
Or  risen  oat  of  the  deems  of  the  se. 

No  manne  in  the  kmde  oolde  telle. 

But  sKkan  ane  daye  and  siekan  ane  fraye^ 

Or  sickaa  ane  frightesome  tale^ 
Nevir  pat  that  onntraye  in  dismaye, 

Smce  God  maide  Annerdmlle. 

For  h  wals  saide  ane  horryde  trayne 

Had  passfit  at  the  braike  of  daye^ 
Of  Monstouns  hai^ng  oat  of  the  weste. 

And  bounde  fbr  the  feUis  away. 

The  caryl  he  csime  to  the  Oreye-Meris  Liane^ 

Benethe  the  rorynge  steipe^ 
And  he  howckyt  ane  holle  lyke  bendyd  bowc> 

Ane  trencbe  bo^he  )onge  and  deipe. 

And  he  pullit  the  bmiken  fro  the  shicke. 

The  hedder  fro  the  hille. 
The  rown-tree  fro  the  Straung^Clcache  Linne> 

And  the  Mrke  ef  the  Raken  Ouille. 

And  seren  Soottis  ellis  of  that  deipe  holle, 

He  coverit  tip  cahrftdlye. 
And  there  he  laye  with  nis  Iiorrid  crewe, 

Unseine  be  mortyl  ee ; 
For  no  manne  dorst  come  nie  that  houffe. 

For  the  lylk  of  his  bod^. 

Ba%  the  oussMi  simcted  fro  ^e  hoomis. 

The  welderis  frt>  the  brae ; 
Quhille  the  herdis  sromblit  throu  the  londe. 

And  inst  not  quhat  tfl  saye. 
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Youotf  maidiA  were  miasyng  fro  their  beddisj 

Before  the  hrikke  of  the  aaye> 
And  moderis  rockyd  their  tome  credlb. 

For  the  baimis  nad  elyit  awaye. 

But  worde  is  gone  easte,  and  worde  is  gone  weirte. 

From  Yarrawe  unto  the  Ae ; 
And  came  to  the  Lord  of  Annerdaille^ 

At  LocheBs  quhare  he  laye* 

That  Lorde  he  leuche  at  his  yasselmenis  tale. 

And  he  sayde  full Jocundlye, 
I  will  wende  to  the  Grey-Meris  Linne  the  monie> 

This  grousome  caryl  to  see. 

Lord  Annerdaille  rose  at  the  skrei^  of  the  daye> 

And  mounted  his  berry-browne  steide. 
With  foure-and-twentye  wale  wychte  menne> 

To  guairde  him  in  tymme  of  neide. 

And  thre  stainche  blode-hundis  at  his  h^e. 

Of  the  terrouble  border  brude. 
That  weille  cold  tracke  the  mydnichte  theiffe. 

Or  the  sheddour  of  Chrystean  blude. 

And  quhen  hee  comit  to  the  HnnteivHeck, 

Och  there  wals  a  greereous  maene. 
For  somethvnge  wals  myssing  over  nychte. 

That  coloe  not  be  tdcte  againe. 

But  hee  lousit  the  leishes  of  hb  blode-hundis 

That  lokit  bothe  doure  and  drove. 
For  they  nouthir  rowit  them  on  the  swairde. 

Nor  scamperit  runde  for  joye. 

But  they  snokyd  the  dewe,  and  snokyd  the  dewe. 

And  snokit  it  ouer  againe ; 
And  the  byrsis  raise  uponne  their  baclds, 

Broschit  lyke  ane  wyld  boris  maine. 

Then  Jowler  hee  b^oude  to  youffe. 

With  a  shorte  and  ane  aungrie  tone. 
And  German's  ee  begoude  to  glent. 

With  a  blode-reide  glaire  thereonne-' 

But  Harper  tumit  his  flewe  to  the  hevinis. 

And  hee  gaif  ane  tout  so  longe. 
That  all  the  wodis  in  Mofiat-daille, 

With  moulesse  echois  ronge* 

That  wals  the  true  and  the  wairnynge  note, 

Awaye  wente  the  hundis  amaine. 
And  awaye  wente  the  horsmen  them  behynde. 

With  spurre  and  with  steddye  reine. 
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Bat  the  f^tdis  were  deippe,  and  the  baolds  wem  Bteippe^ 

And  paithwaye  there  wals  none. 
And  or  they  wonne  to  the  Selcothe  Burne^ 

The  brait  blode-hundis  were  gone. 

Bat  they  hearit  the  echois  dynnliog  on^ 

AJooge  the  cludis  so  caiilme^ 
AIs  gin  the  spyritis  of  the  fellis 

Were  syngmg  their  moroyng  psaulme. 

And  the  egiU  lefte  his  mtstye  haime, 

Amtddis  the  cliffe  so  grimme. 
And  he  belted  the  momyngia  ruddye  browe. 

And  joinit  in  the  blodye  hymme* 

**  Spar  on,  spur  on,"  cryit  Anuerdaille, 

*^  Leiste  evil  mine  hundis  betydde. 
Gin  the  reiveris  hydde  were  maide  of  ime, 

Ane  ryving  it  moste  bydde. " — 

Quhan  they  came  op  to  the  Greye-Meris  Linne, 
To  the  trenche  bothe  deippe  and  lon^e. 

Lord  Annerdaille's  steide  turnit  rundeliiB  heide, 
No  &rther  he  dochte  gange : 

Bot  aye  he  scraipyd,  and  he  snori  t 

And  lukyd  with  wylde  dismaye, 
And  fain  wald  haif  spoken  to  his  maister ; 

But  colde  not  get  worde  to  saye. 

**  Who  holdis  this  hoUe,"  cryit  Annerdaille, 

"  This  denne  of  dreide  and  double  ? 
Gin  yee  bee  creaturis  of  mortyl  byrthe, 

I  soummont  you  to  come  oute."— - 

He  hearit  ane  snockir,  and  than  ane  laughe. 

And  than  ane  smotherit  screime, 
AIs  gin  the  devil  hald  been  asleipe 

And  wakenit  oute  of  ane  dreime. 

And  the  three  blode-hundis  yoalit  aloude, 
Quhan  theye  hearit  their  maisteris  Toyce  ; 

For  theye  were  chainit  withyne  the  cave ; 
And  frightesome  grewe  the  noise. 

But  oute  then  came  the  grousome  caryl. 

And  up  on  his  trenche  stode  bee. 
And  his  towzlye  hede  it  kythit  als  hiche 

AIs  the  hill  of  Turnberrye. 

Lord  Annerdaille  hald  not  worde  to  saye, 

For  his  herte  it  beatte  so  faste ; 
And  tboche  he  put  grettc  couryge  on. 
He  stode  full  sore  aghaste. 
Vol.  XVII.  L 
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Ami  m  bee  lokit  at  tbe  carylis  mtik^ 

And  then  at  his  pygmye  mennia;— r^ 
Thev  were  no  more  h&iorfd  his  faice 

Than  ane  scrowe  of  cockis  and  benni«^. 

"  Chryste  be  mine  abielde  I"  said  Lord  AimedUIIe^ 

"  For  als  mine  £uthe  shall  shwyve. 
If  ten  such  caryUs  were  in  the  londe^ 

They  wold  swallowe  it  up  alyve," — 

"  Quhat  seike  you  heire  ?"  quod  the  gyant  caryl^ 
*'  Or  quhat  is  your  wiUe  with  mee  ?" — 

''  We  seike  for  oussen»  sheipe^  and  kye. 
And  eke  for  ane  faire  ladye !" — 

"  You  shall  baif  their  bonis  then/*  said  the  caryl ; 

"  You  shall  haif  them  with  ri^hte  godc  wille, 
Quhan  mine  j^de  demis  and  nobil  sonnia 

Haif  gnawit  at  them  their  fille." — 

"  Lorde  be  myne  shielde  !"  auod  Annerdaille^ 
"  And  saife  me  from  skaitbe  and  soorne  ! 

For  the  lykis  of  that  I  nefer  hearit^ 
From  the  daye  that  I  wals  borne. 

"  Louse  forthe  myne  hundis^  thou  baisse  reiver ! 

If  rackle  thou  woldest  iu>t  bee."— 
"  Lothe  wold  I  bee,"  the  caryl  replyit, 

'•  For  outhir  youre  golde  or  fee. 

"  Theye  will  brynge  downe  the  stott  but  and  the  steire. 

The  wdder  and  the  fleite  hynde ; 
Or  be  ddune  to  myne  gude  demis, 
Quhan  better  they  may  not  fynda" — 

Lord  Annerdaille  he  waxed  wrothe. 

Such  thochtis  he  colde  not  thole. 
And  he  vowit  to  shede  the  carylis  blode. 

And  burrye  him  in  his  holle. 

"  Art  thou  for  battil  ?"  the  caryl  replyit, 

"  That  thynge  rejoysethe  mee ; 
For  it  will  pleisse  our  stomackis  to  feiste 

On  thyne  fatte  men  aAd  thee." — 

Hee  bore  ane  polle  on  his  sholder 

Wals  ten  large  feite  and  three. 
And  out  of  that  hee  throste  ane  speire, 

Moste  dreadfulle  for  to  see. 

Lord  Annerdaille's  men  drew  out  their  brandiSi 

And  flewe  on  the  caryl  amaine ; 
But  in  five  twynkillyngis  of  an  ee, 

Ane  thirde  of  them  lay  slaine. 
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The  reste  whelH  made  tfaeir  8t««di8  and  fledde, 
Swifte  als  the  westlatide  wynde ; 

But  some  they  quakit  and  stode  agaste^ 
Qiilian  lokinge  them  behynde  : 

For  there  they  sftw  bothe  wyflrs  and  barnis,  ' 

Of  frychtsome  gyant  brode. 
Come  mnnyng  out  of  the  horryde  hoIle> 

And  drynke  their  kinsmenis  blode. 

And  aye  they  quaffit  the  reide  warme  tydc* 

Their  ereide  it  wals  so  ryffe. 
Then  trailit  the  bodies  into  the  holle^ 

Though  fleckeryng  still  with  lyflfe. 

Lord  Annerdaillis  men  they  rode  and  rannt 

O'er  all  the  JBorder  bounne^ 
Till  they  founde  out  Johne  of  Littledeane> 

Ane  aircher  of  gritte  renoonne. 

He  came  to  the  Gray-Meris  Ltnne  oaemighte^ 
And  demit  him  dexterouslye. 

And  there  hee  watchit  for  the  grousome  caryl. 
To  walke  on  his  blodye  lee. 

Quhan  hee  had  tcdryn  his  horryde  meale^ 
Too  baisse  quhereon  to  thynke. 

Then  strode  hee  downe  unto  the  streikni 
To  taike  his  morB3mg  drynke. 

And  Johne  hee  k^t  out  oner  his  denne. 

And  sawe  the  monstour  lye  ; 
And  the  littil  fisches  swatteryng  atraye^ 

For  they  thochte  the  streime  gone  drye. 

The  caryl  hee  rose  up  lyke  ane  tree. 
And  toke  his  steidfaste  stande. 

For  hee  behelde  our  gode  yeomanne 
With  bent  bowe  in  his  hande. 

Hee  dorste  not  tume  him  runde  to  flye. 
Though  modie  hee  hald  ane  mynde. 

For  hee  knewe  the  fleite  and  flying  shafte 
Wolde  pierce  his  herte  behynde. 

Our  yeomanne  sent  ane  airrowe  fleite. 
From  bowe  of  the  good  bay  •tree ; 

But  the  caryl  keppyt  it  m  bis  teethe, 
Als  easily  als  ane  £ee. 

Another  and  another  Hewe, 

With  ak  moche  myohte  and  spetde. 

But  stille  hee  kepp3rt  them  in  his  teedie, 
And  chewit  theln  for  ane  ineide* 
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But  Johne  hee  wals  ane  cunnyng  maniiej 

Hee  seyis  his  skillc  againe— 
Hee  put  two  arrowis  to  his  bowe> 

And  drewe  with  mychte  and  maine  : 

The  caryl  deftly  caught  the  ane 

Full  nercelye  als  it  flewe ; 
But  the  other  piercit  him  throw  the  breiste> 

And  claTe  his  herte  in  two. 

Hee  gaif  ane  growie — hee  gaif  hut  ane^ 

It  maide  all  the  hiliis  to  rore ; 
Then  down  hee  fell  on  the  Peele-Knowe  side. 

And  wordb  spoke  nefer  more. 

Then  up  rose  the  Lord  of  Annerdaille 

From  amhosche  quhair  hee  laye. 
And  hee  sackit  the  carylis  grousome  holle. 

And  herryit  it  for  ane  preye. 

But>  och  1  the  sychte  wak  then  displayit 

Of  horrour  and  of  paine^ 
Lorde  graunt  that  the  men  of  Annerdaille 

May  nefer  beholde  againe  ! 

For  soche  ane  wylde  and  salvage  schene 

By  harde  hald  never  heine  6unge> 
It  wolde  not  syng,  it  wolde  not  saye 

Be  anye  Chrystean  tunge. 

They  toke  the  carylis  menzie  brode^ 

His  sonnis  and  nis  wyffis  three ; 
And  they  haunkit  towis  abote  their  neckis. 

And  hangit  them  on  ane  tree ; 

Then  toke  them  to  their  grousome  hoUe^ 

For  their  last  horryde  roome ; 
And  the  Gyantis  Trensche  and  the  Gyantis  Grave 
Will  kjTthe  till  the  daye  of  doome. 

Now,  long  live  Jamis,  our  nobil  Kyng, 

And  Lord  Annerdaille,  long  live  hee. 
And  long  live  John  of  Littledeane, 

Quha  set  this  countrye  free. 

Some  saide  those  gyantis  were  brotal  bestis. 

And  soulis  they  colde  haif  none. 
Some  saide  they  nad,  but  shoke  their  hedis. 

And  wondent  quhare  they  i^ere  gone. 

Till  Peter  of  Bodisbecke  hee  came  forthe. 

With  prufis  of  the  verye  beste. 
That  put  ane  end  to  the  dispute. 

And  set  the  lande  at  reste : 
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For  Peter  wals  out  at  eFentyde» 

Upon  his  heightis,  I  wotte. 
And  Peteris  eyne  colde  see  full  weille 

Quhat  other  mennis  colde  notte. 

So  Peter  behelde  ane  £ocke  of  deilis* 

Lyke  greifous  hoddye-crawis^ 
And  ilk  ane  hald  ane  gyantis  soule 

A-writhing  in  its  dawis* 

They  flewe  als  they  were  bounne  to  helle^ 

Swyfte  als  the  fyerie  flaime. 
But  they  drappit  the  fiendis  in  Gallowaye> 

The  place  fro  whence  theye  caime  ; 

They  flewe  ouer  bonny  Annerdaille^ 

And  ouer  the  Nythe  they  flewe ; 
But  they  drappit  tiie  soulis  in  Gallowaye, 

Als  the  worste  helle  they  knewe. 

Maye  the  Lorde  preserve  bothe  manne  and  beiste 

That  treade  this  yirde  belowe. 
And  littil  bairnis,  and  maydenis  £&yre. 

And  graunt  them  graice  to  growe ; 

And  may  never  ane  reude  uncouthlye  gueste 

Come  their  blessit  bowris  withynne ; 
And  neuer  ane  caryl  be  seine  agame 

Lyke  him  of  the  Greye-Meris  Linne. 


LBTTEE8  OF  TIMOTHY  TICKLEE,    ESQ.  TO   EMINENT  LITERAEY    CHABACTER8. 
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To  Malachi  MuUion,  Esq,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Sec.  ofC  Xorthj  Esq,  E,B.M. 

In  days  when  our  King  Tommy  rang, 
His  beuk  it  cost  but  haJf-a-crown, 
We  tliocht  it  was  a  groat  ower  dear. 
And  caa*d  the  Taylor  thief  and  loiin! 

Mr  i)E A R  Se c RE T AE Y>  unoonsdous  adoration, — ^now  ecce  eyes 
It  was  well  remarked  by  one  of  leering  like  the  grey  g(^les  of  the 
our  cleverest  contributors^  Napoleon  Ettrick  Shepherd  himself,  mouths 
Buonaparte,  (Heaven  rest  his  soul !)  gullering  gumiws,  hands  performing 
that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  on  that  exquisite  instrument  the  SooU* 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  This  pas  tish  fiddle^  and  knee  and  elbow  keep- 
■eul,  after  a  month's  deliberation,  nas  ing  time  together  in  a  concerto  be- 
been  resolutely  taken  by  Taylor^  the  tween  a  chuckle  and  a  crow.  This  is 
Trimmer^  and  certainly  the  effect  has  not  the  picture  of  me  alone,  Timothy. 
been  prodigious.  We  all  remember  Tickler^  but  of  the  small  body  of  sul>- 
how  sublime  was  the  Old  Series  of  the  scribers  in  general  to  the  Dunciad. 
London!  We  all  behold  how  ridicu-*  ''Look,  look  at  the  London  !  my 
lousis  the  New ;  and  accordant  to  the  gracious !  only  look  at  the  London ! 
creed  of  the  Corsican,  reverence  is  turn-  — Twig  the  New  Series ! — Well,  this 
ed  into  contempt.  Instead  of  eyes  up-  beats  cock-fighting ! — Price  three  shil- 
lifted  methodistically  towards  the  re-  lings  and  sixpence ! — unconscionable 
vdoti^n  of  that  heavenly  body,  mouths  extortion — oh !  for  a  barrel  of  Fowl- 
wide  aoid  silent  as  barn-doors>  hands  doodles,  or  a  demi-gallon  of  potheen !" 
clasped^  and  knees  slightly  bent  in  Joking  apart^  and  to  treat  the  New 
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Serieg   leriouslyj  deyil  take  me  if, 
Binoe  tbe  day  on  which  I  was  kittled^ 
saw  I  ever  such  a  Magazine  as  this  i 
With  the  deepest  humility  and  cob« 
trition  do  I  now  confess  my  own  stu« 
pidity,  which  at  times  has  been  more 
than  I  could  well  bear ;  but  hence* 
forth^  I  will  pluck  up  my  spirits^  by 
remembering  the  New  SERiEf.  Sore- 
ly^ MuUion,  my  stupidity  never  equaU 
led  this ! — ^I  ask  vou  as  a  friend,  whom 
I  have  ever  foimd  a  frieod,  and,  I  hopc^ 
treated  as  such,  both  inter  fam.  and 
coram  pop.  for  the  greater  part  of  half 
a  century,  if  ever  I  appeared  to  be  so 
alarmindy  near  my  last  ?  Yes,  Mul- 
lion,  witn  you  I  have  used  no  disguise. 
You  have  attended  me  in  my  stupid* 
est  moments,  when  **  none  were  by  to 
hear"    but   your  worthy  self;    you 
have  seen  me  lean  my  forehead  in 
unidea'd  despair,  now  on  my  hand, 
now  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  while 
glass  and  tumbler  yielded  a  sympho* 
nious  and  spiritless  response  to  the 
ululation  of  their  master^  grief— You 
have  seen,  Mullion,  those  dim,  dull, 
dozing,  dawnering,  dying,  dead  eyes 
of  mine,  gradually  shut  up  in  their 
blue    vmjokled    sockets — You   have 
heard  that  most  alarming  of  all  symp- 
toms,—  the   grammarless   groan   in 
which  the  very  verb  loses  his  authori- 
ty, and  governs  the  aecttsftltve  bo  more. 
—You  have  beheld  my  organ  of  Self- 
Esteem,  which,  in  size,  is  second  only 
to  that  of  a  Simpson,  torpid  as  the  cau- 
sality of  a  Poole— and  wept  to  think, 
that  things  seemed  in  a  tair  train  to 
qualify  me  for  a  contributor  to  the 
PhrenologicalJoumal— All  this  and 
more  have  you  seen,   and  now,  on 
your  conscience  and  your  credit,  by 
your  hopes  of  heaven,  and  of  your 
provisioD-warehouae,   as  a  christian, 
and  a  contributor,  I  ask  you,  with 
my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  a  face 
bniming  with  the  simplest  sincerity, 
if  over,  by  day  or  night,  gloom  or  glim- 
mer, you  had  any  reason  to  suspect 
diat  1  was  about  to  commence  idiot 
on  my  own  account,  with  such  a  ca* 
pital  and  stock  on  hand  as  any  one 
partner  in  this  concern  of  the  New 
Series  ?    If  you  must  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  out  with  it  at  oncC'— let 
me  know  the  uttermost  extent  of  my 
imbecility — I  am  prepared  to  hear 
Ae  worst — at  my  time  of  life  the 
shook  need  not  be  very  great.    I  am 
grateful  for  the  past.  Yet  if  my  in- 
tellect be  indeed  pronoonoed  on  a  le- 
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vd  wi^  the  ILonAoD,  why,  *'  wha 
Cato  did  aad  Addisoi  approved  can- 
not be  wrong ;"  and  at  least,  my  Mul- 
lion, let  it  not  be  remembered' on  my 
epitaph. 

Why,  what  a  blundering  blockhead 
this  Taylor  must  be!  You  know, 
tliat,  not  long  sinee,  he  came  crawling 
out,  at  the  point  of  North's  rod,  from 
die  accumulation  of  tax  months'  filth 
and  slime,  a  perfect  Grub  of  an  Edi- 
tor, and  began  bitii^  away  at  the 
pointed  iron,  in  total  forgetfulness  of 
his  want  of  teeth.  You  then  saw  the 
Grub  disappear  into  the  interior  of  his 
palace,  with  all  the  pomposity  of  a 
flying  beetle  into  his  horse-dung,  ob- 
viously mistaking  himself  for  a  Gad- 
fly, and  indulging  in  the  dear  delusion 
of  %  sting.  Now,  once  more,  he  salliea 
forth  an  enormous  Bummer — a  mani- 
fest Drone — with  posteriors  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  little  short  flimsy 
wings, — and .  There  now,  Mul- 
lion, did  not  I  tell  you  so,  down  up- 
on the  pavement  drops  the  Shard- 
bora,  and  blunders  with  a  groan  iiito 
the  gutter. 

But  easy— easy— let  OS  drop  all  cn- 
tymological  personalities,  and  take  an« 
other  look  at  the  New  Series.  Pray, 
may  I  ask,  what  barn-door  fowl 
scratched  this  ground- plan  of  the 
Tha«£«Qttay?  But  I shallfloppeee 
my  dear  Mullion  in  his  own  corner 
over  his  jug,  while  I  read  aloud  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  leading  article 
of  the  first  number  of  the  New  Se- 


**  All  those  who  consider  tbe  *  appa- 
relling of  tbe  state'  as  a  matter  of  some 
consequence)  must  hail  with  pleasure  the 
growing  disposition  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance and  convenience  of  tbe  country 
at  large,  and  tbe  metropolts  in  particular : 
Soane,  Nasb,  and  Macadam,  are  stoning 
all  the  streets  to  death  as  though  they 
were  so  many  St  Stephens.  In  the  em- 
bellishment of  our  city  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  that  London  is  the  metro- 
polis, not  merely  of  England,  but  of  the 
whole  British  empire ;  an  empire  which, 
comprising  its  dependencies  In  Aslay 
AfHca,  and  Ameriea,  as  well  as  in  Bo- 
rope,  in  point  of  population  is  «U)eedei 
by  few,  and,  considering  its  wealth,  know- 
ledge, intellectual  energy,  commeraial  e»« 
terprize,  and  the  consequent  monl  and 
physical  power,  perhaps  unequaliel  by 
any,  ancient  or  modem.  The  ei^ilal  ctf 
such  an  empire  ought  to  |KMsass  «ooai« 
BfBSurate  characteL    On  the  ontsngrf 
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»,  lAitainfiraifOTMnCt  or  embeU 
lithinents,  lias  scarcely  kept  pace  with  tkt 
provineial  town.  It  k  hot,  like  one  of 
its  b— kacllersi  a  proprietor  of  a  series  of 
vary  indifferent  Highways  and  Byewaya. 
Tbo  housea  crowd  together  and  jostle  like 
their  inhabitants  at  an  election,  or  in  a 
OfJedonian  chapeL  There  is  not  eren  a 
good  leading  street  to  connect  the  two 
giaad  divisions,  the  City  and  West  End 
of  the  Tbwn.  The  best  of  them,  that  by 
the  Strand,  Fleet-Street,  and  St  Paal's 
Church  Yard,  presents  a  tortuous,  un- 
seemly, and,  for  the  most  part,  narrow 
passage,  disturbed  by  cross  thoroughlues, 
jutting  dnirches^  and  elephants'  man- 
sions ;  it  is  also  so  inrariably  choked  by 
stoppages,  as  to  wage  continual  warfiue 
against  business. 

"  People  quite  forget  the  importance 
of  the  public  buildings  and  tlie  public 
avenues  to  their  daily  comfort  and  conve- 
nieoee ;  and  it  would  take  an  entire  pa- 
per to  shew  the  influences  of  all  kinds 
which  the  position  and  the  construction 
of  a  city  hare  upon  the  morals  and  ha- 
bits of  its  inhabitants— many  of  them  are 
very  evidenL  If  a  town  is  composed  of 
small  houses,  and  spread  o^er  an  immense 
■pace,  communication  will  be  difficult, 
■lid  social  intercourse  obstructed,  and,  of 
ooiirae,  diminished**' 

Oh!  ray  Mnllion,  mildeat  of  men, 
what  beauty  of  ex|»re8sion !  *'  a  grow^ 
img  deposition  to  improve  the  conve» 
nience  of  the  country  at  large,"  Our 
scribe  of  the  New  Series  here  nieaus 
"  the  out-of-door  nature"  of  the  Cock- 
neys, which  ianow  beginning  "  to  lie 
more  convenient  to  town ;" — **  ttoning 
aU  the  gtreeU  fo  dtaih,  as  if  tltey  were 
so  numtf  St  Siepkems  !*'  What  profound 
knowledge,  and  striking  application 
of  Holy  Writ !  what  beautifiil  expres- 
sion given  to  the  sdentifie  disco- 
very of  streets  being  now,  for  the  first 
time,  made  of  stones !  how  novel  the 
limiHtade,  yet  how  natural  and  ob- 
vious, as  soon  as  made,  between  a  long 
street  under  the  process  of  Macadam- 
ization,  and  him  the  first  martyr !  The 
ddigfated  reader  wonders  how  a  resem- 
blance so  strong  at  all  points  had  ne- 
ver presented  itself  to  his  own  pensive 
imagination !  that  it  should  first  have 
appeared  in  Uie  New  Series  of  the 
London,  Anno  Domini  1  d25 !  But 
with  what  perfect  ease  and  masta-y 
does  the  gifted  author  of  the  Thames 
Quay  turn  from  poetry  to  prose,  from 
fiincy  to  fact,  from  martyrology  to  su- 
i!  "It  wovld  be  well  to  ar.- 

■MBCm  THAT  L0N1>0N   IS  THE   MX- 
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piEB !"  Oudirie,  thou  god  of  my  youtb- 
M.  idektry,  hide  tby  head  for  ever— 
Pinkerton,  thou  Goth  of  my  riperyears^ 
carry  thy  quartos  to  the  Pozsi — Make 
Brun,  listen  tbou  unto  the  wisard, 
"  London  is  the  Metropolis  of 
Enolaitd."  Yes,  it  is  indeed  ;  and  *'  it 
would  be  well  to  remember''  it.  Let 
the  great  truth  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  But 
tnis  is  not  all=— for  what  is  the  whole 
British  empire  ?  why,  it  is  **  an  fm- 
pire,  {vide  supra,)  which,  comprising^ 
its  dependencies  in  Asia,  Africa,  arid 
America,  as  welt  as  in  Europe,  in  point 
of  population  is  exceeded  hyfew  ;  and, 
considering  its  wealth,  knowledge,  in^ 
teUectual  energy,  commercial  enter'* 
prize,  and  the  consequent  moral  andphym 
sical  power,  perhaps  unefptalkd  by  any, 
ancient  or  modem  !! r  Mulfion,  my 
boy,  had  you  any  idea  of  that  ?— win 
you  ever  again  argue  with  me  against 
popular  ecbcation  ?  If  you  do,  "  you 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  London 
is  the  metropolis  of  England,"  and 
that  the  article  Thames  Quay,  in 
which  that  mighty  truth  was  first  for- 
mally promulgated^  was  written  "  by 
A  Pavioub." 

Since  the  days  of  Akenside,  we  have 
bad  no  such  imaginative  writer  as  the 
Paviour.  ^*  London  is  hut  like  one  of 
its  booksellers,  a  proprietor  of  a  series 
of  very  indifferent  Highumys  and  Bye* 
ways.  sty,  satiric^  dog!  Each 
street  a  little  ago  was  like  St  Stephen ; 
And  now  the  whole  of  London,  ^*  the 
metropolis,  not  n>erely  of  England, 
but  of  the  whole  British  empire,"  is 
like  "  one  of  its  booksellersr  Damn 
the  idiot,  Mullion, — ^isn't  that  enough 
to  send  No.  I.  of  the  New  Series  of 
the  London  into  the  paper-box  of  your 
dgarium  ?  yet  I  question  if  a  leaf  of 
such  material  would  light  a  cigar.  It 
is  fit  only  for  a  pipe  at  the  Pig  and 
Whistle. 

Forcive  this  sally — ^but,  my  dear 
English  Opium-Eater,  I  insist  upon 
your  reading  aloud  to  our  friend  A]« 
Ian  Cunningnarae,  the  following  sen- 
tence, written  in  Italics,  as  Hogg  calls 
them ;  and  if  you  do  not  both  agree 
with  me  In  declaring  it,  not  only  at 
the  head  of  all  periodical,  but  also  of 
all  idiotical  composition,  my  name  is 
not  Timothy  Tickler. 

*'  Veofk  qtute  forget  the  imftortanee  of 
tK«  puMic  biUdins$  and  the  jmbUc  at^^ue 
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to  their  daSy  contort  and  coiwemenee;  and 
ii  vxnUd  take  an  entire  paper  to  shew  the  m- 
fiaenca  of  all  kinds  which  the  position  and 
the  construction  of  a  dty  have  upon  the  nuh' 
rals  and  habits  rf  ils  inhabilantS'-^namf  of 
them  are  very  evident,  Jf  a  town  is  coni" 
posed  cf  smail  hottses,  and  Sjiread  over  an 
immense  SfMce,  communication  wiU  be  d^i» 
cult,  and  social  intercourse  obstrucledt  and, 
of  eourie,  diminished.  * ' 

No  such  thing,  you  blockhead ;  I 
give  you  the  lie  direct.  If  a  town  is 
spread  over  an  immense  space,  I  main- 
tain that  communication  will  be  much 
easier,  social  intercourse  cleared  of  all 
obstruction,  and,  of  course,  increased. 
What  comes  next  ? — The  Vac  bant 
Act.  This  isa  comical  rogue,-»I  know 
him — Tou  remember  t£u&  kicking  he 
received  on  a  certain  occasion  from  a 
reporter  in  the  Old  Times,  a  degra- 
dation for  beyond  that  of  the  tread- 
mill. Take  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  rogue's  manner : — 

"John  Mowes;  sleeping  in  an  open 
shed,  and  not  being  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  himself.     (P.  31.) 

"  Marry !  a  legal  settlement  under  a 
hedge!  poor  Mr  and  Mistress  Smith! 
'  Hail,  wedded  pair !  Connubial  comfort, 
hail  !* — ^John  Mowes  too, — caught  in  tlie 
fact  of  sleeping  in  an  open  shed, — how 
could  he,  without  a  lie,  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself? — There  are,  however, 
hundreds  of  sucli  bard  cases  as  these  in 
the  prison  returns ! 

**  We  come  now  to  the  report  of  Wil- 
liam Matthews. 

*'  William  Matthews;  going  to  the 
Swan  Inn,  at  Horsham,  St  Faith,  and  be- 
having himself  in  a  very  outrageous  and 
abusive  manner  towards  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  George  Kerry,  of  the  said  inn,  and 
threatening  to  destroy  the  said  ion,  and-.- 
had  no  money  to  pay  his  reckoning  /—One 
calendar  month's  hard  labour,  and  whip- 
ped.   (P.  69.) 

**  A  very  Thurtell  of  vagrants  is  this 
—this  William  Matthews. — Outrageous 
to  Mrs  Kerry,  who,  perhaps,  however, 
herself  did  not  draw  of  the  mtUett,— but 
then  threatening  to  destroy  tiie  inn  !-^ 
the  Swan !— Threatening  to  destroy  fthe 
Swan,  a  most  ancient  crime  I — and,  not 
stopping  here,— but,  not  having  tnoney  to 
jxiy  his  reckoning  /—Out  upon  him  !  The 
wheel  was  made  for  such  a  miscreant. 

"  Frederic  Baggis ;  threatening  to  leave 
his  ^ife  to  the  parish  ?    (P.  41.) 
"  AjHtrlous  legacy ! 

"  By  the  way,  we  do  not  find  this  sort 

of  threat  strictly  punishable  under  the  act. 

"  Thomas  Lounds ;  unlawfully  playing 

at  a  certain  game,   called  pricking  the 


garter,  (bereby  entiaiiig  people  to  dIm. 
(P.  44>.)  .      "^ 

•*  We  do  not  find  the  Rev.  Mr  Bun- 
tingford,  or  Archdeacon  ■»  racked 

for  dabbling  in  guinea  whist,  or  Squire 
Holyoak  for  vidatiog  the  Melton  hunt 
with  ecart^. 

'*  James  Birch ;  for  singiag  ballads  in 
the  public  streets,  &c.    (P.  89.) 

*'  Wiiat  a  blessing  not  to  be  bom  ma- 
stcal — the  House  of  Correction  is  now 
your  only  musical  box.  At  p.  101,  we 
find  <  John  Voice  ran  away,  and  left  bis 
child  chaigeable  to  the  parish  of  Al- 
boume.'  Doubtless  he  ran  away  with 
the  best  intentions ;  for,  for  him  to  stay 
was  criminal.  What  could  be  do  ? — *  For, 
et  imeterea  niAt^/*— The  wheel  was  all 
before  him,  where  to  choose." 

This  irresistible  irony  ii  followed 
up  by  a  letter  from  Hookey  Walto 
to  the  editor,  which  I,  at  first  pe- 
rusal, opined  to  be  fictitious,  but  I  now 
see  that  it  is  from  a  real  vagrant  of 
that  name,  well  known  about  the  sub- 
urbs of  London,  (the  metropolis,  not 
only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  whole 
British  empire,  an  empire  containing, 
&c.)  Then  comes  a  sort  of  postscript 
by  the  editor,  who  relapses  into  the 
following  most  elegant  badinage. — r 
Come,  Mr  Taylor,  come  forward,  if 
you  please,  once  more,  before  an  ad- 
miring public,  and  protest  that,  from 
'*  a  good  feeling  J*  you  gave,  with  your 
prim  an(l  pursed  mouth,  your  *'  im« 
primatur." 

<*  At  p.  18,  we  have  Thomas  Moore  tot 
selling  the  Great  Stambridge  breeches, 
a  crime  which  he  can  only  have  com- 
mitted in  some  moment  of  anacreontic 
hilarity. 

<*  At  p.  27,  Thomas  Little  stand* 
charged  on  the  oath  of  a  constable,  and 
on  his  own  coi^ession.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  gentleman  put  as  a  motto 
in  the  title-page  to  his  little  production, 
**  Lusisse  pudet,**  little  thinking  it  would 
conduct  him  to  the  tread-milU 

«  At  p.  43,  we  have  Campbell  for  not 
giving  a  good  account  of  himself  (we 
feared  his  connexions  with  the  New 
Monthly  would  do  him  no  good) — and  at 
p.  30,  we  meet  with  Scott  begging. 

"  At  p.  54v  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Clarke ;  idle 
and  disorderly.  *  To  this  complexion 
must  she  come  at  last !' 

"  At  p.  25,  Samuel  Rogers ;  wandering 
abroad,  lodging  in  ale-houses,  and  being 
unable  to  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self. 

"  Perhaps  this  *  talented*  person  ^i-as 
not  blessed  with  the  pleasures  of  me- 
11 
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morj  just  at  the  moment  be  wm  under 
enmination. 

*'  Jeraes  Smkb,  of  rejeeted  popularity.  Is 
idle,  wmndering,  and  drinking  at  nearly 
ererypage.  He  is,  unqaestionably,  an 
ineorrigible  rogue  and  vagabond.  His 
picture,  like  that  of  Fortune,  ought  to 
be  painted  on  a  wheel.  He  is  so  eter- 
naOy  at  work,  that  he  is  called  by  Cubiti 
his  Ttre-tmith.'* 

Bat  here  are  some  Terses— to  the 
Nightingale,  too— and  written  in  the 
woods  of  Bolton  Abbey.  Let  any  young 
Udy  take  Barry  Cornwall,  and  gently 
stupify  him  over  the  fUroes  of  a  small 
stilly  in  shape  and  size  like  a  tea-pot^ 
put  a  crow-quill  into  his  hand,  bring 
ner  Album  ^  and  insist  on  the  author  of 
the  Deluge  apostrophizing  a  nightin- 
gale, and  what  better  or  worse  would 
die  expect  than 

*  Fine  bird,  who  rooumest  o'er  the  by- 
gone hours. 
Like  one  of  life  complaining  or  great 

wrong, 
Tom  hither !  and,  fine  bird,  o*er  Bolton 

bowers 
(Too  much  forgotten)  spread  thy  wealth 
of  song,"  &c. 
Now,  if  this  be  Barry,  or  of  the  Barry 
breed,  we  shall  not  be  long  without  a 
ffew  heathen  divinities,  and  here  they 
come^  ready  cut  and  dry. 
"  For  never  since  the  Phrygian  mood 

was  heard. 
And  never  since  the  Dorian  pipe  grew 

rich 
With    melancholy   meaning,— such    as 

stirr*d 
The  mermaids*  music,  when  the  stars 

could  witch 
Old  Ocean  to  his  depths,  or  Triton^s  word 
Alarm'd  the  waters  of  the  salt-sea-ditch ! 
Where    Calpe    mocks  the    moon— has 

aught  been  known 
To  mate  the  words  thou  sighest  in  green- 
woods lone. 

Sing  on!  Smg  on,  dear  bird!   a  horot 


Than  this  grew  never  on  green  earth, 

ibiee  man 
Fkihion'd  those  antique  dreams  wherem 

were  seen 
ThcaaUian  Temp^  and  the  streams  which 

ran 
Through  valleys,  on  whose  slopes  rough 

Fauns  did  lean. 
When  poets  of  old  Greece  saw  sylvan  Pan, 


And  Naiads  dashmg  from  their  silver 

springs, — 
And  aH  which  verse  or  fable  sweetly 

sings." 
Our  poet— whoever  he  be — resting 
under  tne  shade  of  his  laurels — signs 
himself  *'  Umbroso."  But  he  was 
bound  to  finish  the  address— and  he 
hto  used  the  nightingale  extremely  ill, 
and  Bolton-Abbey  not  a  little  scur- 
Tily,  by  giving  way  to  '^  a  BioaaA- 

FHICAL  MEMOI&  OF  Mft  LlSTON*" 

Here  is  a  copy  of  verses  by  the  As- 
tronomer Royal  of  the  New  Series. 
The  subject  is  a  fallen  star.  The  As« 
tronomer  Royal,  it  would  appear,  saw 
a  star  fhll  out  of  the  firmament  one 
night  lately,  «n  occurrence  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  which  overhangs  Cockney- 
Land.  No  intelligence  had  reached 
the  Observatory  of  its  having  been 
picked  up,  neither  is  its  course  inti- 
mated by  the  Astronomer  Royal.  It 
was^  no  doubt,  towards  HampBtead. 

"  The  Fallen  Star. 
"  A  star  is  gone !  a  star  is  gone  I 

There  is  a  blank  in  heaven  1 
One  of  the  cherub  quire  has  done 

His  aery  course  this  even. 

**  He  sat  upon  the  orb  of  fire 

That  hung  for  ages  there ; 
And  lent  his  music  to  the  quire 

That  haunts  the  nightly  air. 

'<  But  when  his  thousand  years  were  past, 

With  a  cherubic  sigh 
He  vanish 'd  with  bis  car  at  hist,— 

For  even  cherubs  die. 

«« Hear  how  his  angel-brothers  mourn 
The  minstrels  of  the  spheres ! 

Each  chiming  sadly  in  his  turn. 
And  dropping  splendid  tears. 

«  The  planetary  Sisters  aU 

Join  in  the  fatal  song. 
And  weep  their  hapless  brother's  faU, 

Who  sang  with  them  so  long. 

**  But  deepest  of  the  choral  band 

The  lunar  Spirit  sings. 
And  with  a  bass-according  hand 

Sweeps  all  her  sullen  strings.* 

««  From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  dome 
Where  sleepless  Uriel  lies,t 

His  rude  harmonic  thunders  come 
Mingled  with  mighty  sighs. 


*  *<  In  the  music  of  the  spheres,  the  moon  is 
most  sonorous  part  of  the  harmony." 
t «« Uriel,— the  angel  of  the  sun." 
Vol.  XVII. 


said  to  contribute  the  gravest  and 
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**  The  thousand  car-bound  cherubim, 

The  wandering  Eleven, 
All  join  to  chant  the  dirge  of  him 

Who  fell  just  now  from  heaven.** 

Match  me  that,  Mullion.  Read  it 
over  again,  and  tell  me  if  you  ever 
read  the  like  before.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  universal  blindness  of 
mankind  to  so  very  marked  an  occur- 
rence as  this,  right  over  their  heads  and 
houses  ?  It  must  have  happened  in  the 
day-time— or  perhaps  at  night,  when 
all  the  world,  and  his  wife,  were  asleep. 
It  is  well  worth  a  place,  however,  m 
the  Obituary.  Now,  mind  my  words ; 
we  shall  be  having  this  astronomical 
ninny  figuring  away  in  the  New  Se- 
ries.— Stanzas  for  music,  by  the  au*- 
thor  of  the  Fallen  Sur.  The  Cock- 
neys will  be  carrying  about  this  Poem 
for  Weeks  to  come,  spouting  it  into 
each  other's  noses — ''  It  is  fidl  of  ge^ 
nius,  sir — full  of  passion — not  only 
fancy,  hut  imagination.  What  ma- 
jesty of  sound  in  '  The  wandering 
Eleven !' — Jt  reminds  one  of  KeaU. 
Had  you  seen  how  Hazlitt  stared  at 
the  first  recitation — Nothing  finer  in 
Wordsworth !"  Yes,  Mullion,  it  is 
thus  the  bantams  of  Cockaij^ne  go  crow- 
ing over  each  little  addled  article,  as 
if  It  were  absolutely  the  egg  of  a  Phoe- 
nix, if  such  a  thing  might  be  suppo- 
sed, tQl  you,  or  North,  or — God  for- 
give me — perhaps  my  own  thoughtless 
self— takes  it  up  into  his  hand,  and, — 
och  hone  aree  ! — the  shell  breaks,  and 
forthwith  there  is  a  splutter  of  puru- 
lent matter,  that  would  never  have 
become  chicldfied,  had  it  been  sat  upon 
for  months  by  a  whole  New  Series  of 
geese  and  ganders. 

But  here  comes  the  great  Spanish 
Ass,  upwards  of  14  hands  high.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  ^all  hear  him  bray. 

**  Biographical  Memoir  op 
Mr  LnroN. 
"  The  subject  of  our  memoir  is  line- 
ally descended  from  Johan  de  L*E8tonne, 
(see  Doomesday  Book,  where  he  is  so 
written,)  wha  came  in  with  the  Conque- 
ror, and  had  lands  awarded  him  at  Lup- 
ton  Magna,  in  Kent.  His  particular  roe- 
rits  or  services,  Fabian,  whose  authority 
I  chiefly  follow,  has  forgotten,  or  perhaps 
thought  it  immaterial  to  specify.  Fuller 
thinks  that  he  was  standard-bearer  to 
Hugo  de  Agraondesham,  a  powerful  Nor- 
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man  baron,  who  was  slain  by  the  hand  of 
Harold  himself,  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Hastings.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  a 
fomily  of  that  name  flourishing  some  cen- 
turies later  in  that  county.  John  Dellis- 
ton,  knight,  was  High-Sheriff  for  Kent, 
according  to  Fabian,  ptinio  Henrici  SexH ; 
and  we  trace  the  lineal  branch  flourish- 
ing downwards— ^e  orthography  vary- 
ing, according  to  the  unsettled  usage  of 
the  times,  from  Delleston  to  Leston,  or 
liston,  between  which  it  seems  to  have 
alternated,  till,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  it  finally  settled  into 
the  determinate  and  pleasing  dissyllabic 
arrangement  which  it  still  retains.  Ami- 
nadab  Liston,  the  eldest  male  represen- 
tative of  the  family  of  that  day,  was  of 
the  strictest  order  of  Puritans." 

No ;  you  are  wrong,  I  assure  you— 
he  is  not  a  mule — he  is  a  bona  fide  ge- 
nuine ass,  and  I  could  shew  you  his 
pedigree ;  but  you  are  always  so  cur- 
sedly obstinate,  and  so  proud  of  your 
natural  history.  Well,  then,  hear  him 
bray  once  more.    I  say  he  is  an  ass. 

"  In  the  midst  of  some  most  pathetic 
passage,  the  parting  of  JaflSer  with  his 
dying  friend,  for  instance,  he  would  sud- 
denly be  surprised  with  a  fit  of  violent 
horse-laughter.  While  the  spectators 
were  all  sobbing  before  him  with  emo- 
tion, suddenly  one  of  those  grotesque 
faces  would  peep  out  upon  him,  and  he 
(;ould  not  resist  the  impulse.  A  timely 
excuse  once  or  twice  served  his  purpose, 
but  no  audience  could  be  expected  to 
bear  repeatedly  this  violation  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  feeling.  He  describes  them 
(the  illusions)  as  so  many  demons  haunt- 
ing him,  and  paralysing  every  effect. 
Even  now,  I  am  told,  he  cannot  recite 
the  famous  soliloquy  in  JIamlet,  even  in 
private,  without  immoderate  bursts  of 
laughter." 

Now,  Mullion,  are  not  all  your 
doubts  removed  ?• 

I  remember  some  months  ago,  that 
Snug  tlie  Joiner,  in  the  Lion's  Head, 
roared  out  to  his  subscribers,  that  no 
magazine  ever  reviewed  any  new  books, 
and  that  therefore  he  was  going  to 
begin.  He  does  so,  in  the  New  Se- 
ries. And  with  what  book  ?— Don 
Juan ! !  Snug  supposes  that  so  wicked 
a  book  cannot  have  been  read  much, 
and  therefore  he  proposes  to  perform 
the  same  operation  on  Don  Juan  as 
Mr  Bowdler  of  Bath  performed  upon 
Wicked  Will  of  Warwickshire.    He 


Yes,  he  is  an  ass.— M.  Mullion. 
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is  goixig  to  repriot  the  poem^  without 
Uie  naughty  v^ses,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  perused  to  advantage  by  the 
same  virgins  who  read  the  following 
Vhiok  of  Horns. 
.  Yes  !  k)  and  behold— a  Vision  of 
UoANs! — Why  scratchest  thou  thy 
hmA,  my  dear  MulUon  ?  Why,  Lon- 
don Maga  is  quite  a  woman  of  the 
world ;  nay,  verily,  a  woman  of  the 
town,  and  her  mirth  is  most  indeco- 
rous. How  shocking  must  her  slang 
be  to  the  chaste  ears  and  *'  good  feel- 
inc-  of  her  keeper,  Mr  Taylor !  What 
will  Mrs  Fry  say  ?  She  used  to  be  a 
very  demure  female,  somewhat  home- 
ly, no  doubt,  and  not  very  captivating ; 
but,  although  I "  thought  her  prattle  to 
be  tedious,"  there  was  a  rosy  puden- 
cy about  her  Ups,  that  ouce  a-month 
was  not  so  mucn  amiss  to  an  old  sub- 
scriber. But  now — fye  on  it— equi- 
voQue,  duuble-entendre,  and  down- 
right, plain-spoken  *'  skulduddery," 
is  with  her  the  order  of  the  day.  Now 
for  the  Vision  of  Horns. 

The  wit  of  the  Vision  is  this  :— 
Ella  (God  fomve  him)  becomes  clear- 
sighted in  a  £eam,  and,  to  his  utter 
dttmay,  observes  that  every  man  of 
his  acquaintance  is  a — cncKold,  and 
this  important  information  he  com-* 
municates,  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas 
a-sheet,  to  London,  ''which  is  Uie  me- 
tropolis, not  merely  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  die  whole  British  empire."  His 
iViends  are  all  interesting  characters, 
and  they  all  belong  to  the  roost  inte- 
resting professions.  We  have  Dick 
Mitis,  a  cheesemonger ;  Dulcet,  a  con- 
fectioner ;  Placid,  an  annuitant ;  and 
various  derks  of  the  India-House. 
Elia,  even  in  his  dreams,  is  addicted 
to  the  very  best  society ;  and  among 
these  delightful  citizens  he  introduces 
also  no  less  a  man  than  a  colonel- 
yes,  an  absolute  colonel  in  the  army. 

««  Dick  Mlti\  the  little  cheesemonger 

in  St '8  Passage,  was  the  first  that 

sslvted  ne,  with  his  hat  off— you  know 
Dick's  way  to  a  customer— and,  I  not 
being  aware  of  him,  he  thmst  a  strange 
beam  into  my  left  eye,  which  pained  and 
griev«d  ne  exceedingly;  but,  instead  of 
apolflgy,  be  only  grinned  and  fleered  in 
■y  fmct,  as  mach  as  to  say, '  it  is  thecus- 
looi  of  the  country,'  and  passed  on. 

«*  1  had  searce  time  to  send  a  ciril 
■leange  to  his  lady— whom  I  have  al- 
ways  admired  as  a  pattern  of  a  wife,  and 
do  indeed  take  Dick  and  her  to  be  a  mo- 
del of  eon  jogal  agreement  and  harmony 
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—when  I  felt  an  ugly  smart  in  my  neck, 
as  if  something  had  gored  it  behind,  and 
turning  round,  it  was  my  old  friend  and 
neighbour,  Dulcet,  the  confectioner,  who, 
meaning  to  be  pleasant,  had  thrust  his 
protuberance  right  into  my  nape,  and 
seemed  proud  of  his  power  of  offending." 
Genius,  like  Elia  s,  can  throw  an  air 
of  eloquence  and  delicacy  over  the 
coarsest  subject.  How  keen  the  eilge 
of  his  satire,  and  yet  how  lightly 
wielded  his  weapon !  "  Now,"  con- 
tinues the  '  ingenious  and  original 
Elia  of  the  London,'  "  I  was  assailed 
right  and  lef^,  till,  in  my  own  defence, 
I  was  obliged  to  walk  sideling  and 
wary,  and  look  about  me,  as  you  guard 
your  eycK  in  London  streets ;  for  the 
horns  thickened  and  came  at  me  like 
the  ends  of  umbrellas,  poking  in  one's 
face.  They  do  not  know  what  dan- 
gerous weapons  they  protrude  in  front, 
and  will  stick  their  best  friends  with 
provoking  complacency."  How  like 
the  language  of  a  dream !  How  far 
superior  to  Coleridge's  Kubla-Khan ! 
Why,  it  is  quite  Shakspearean  !  But 
hark — 

"  Desiring  to  be  better  informed  of 
the  ways  of  this  extraordinary  people,  I 
applied  myself  to  a  fellow  of  some  assu- 
ranee,  who  (it  appeared)  acted  as  a  sort 
of  interpreter  to  strangers — he  was  dress- 
ed in  a  military  uniform,  and  strongly  re- 
sembled Colonel »  of  the  Guards; 

—and  *  Pray,  sir,'  said  I,  *  have  all  ilie  in- 
habitants of  your  city  these  troublesome 
excrescences  ?  I  beg  pardon,  I  see  you 
have  none.     You  perhaps  are  single.' 

*  Truly,  sir,'  he  replied  with  a  smile, 

*  fbr  the  most  part  we  have,  but  not  all 
alike.  There  are  some,  like  Dick,  that 
sport  but  one  tumescence.  Their  ladies 
have  been  tolerably  faithful— have  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  single  aberration  or 
so— these  we  call  Unicorns.  Dick,  you 
must  know,  is  my  Unicom.  [He  spoke 
this  with  an  air  of  inrincible  assurance.] 
Then  we  have  Bicoms,  Tricoms,  and  so 
on  up  to  Millecoms.  [Here  methought 
I  crossed  and  blessed  myself  in  my  dream.] 
Some  again  we  have— there  goes  one- 
yon  see  how  happy  the  rogue  looks- 
how  he  walks  smiling,  and  perking  up 
his  face,  as  if  he  thought  himself  the  only 
man!  He  is  not  married  yet,  but  on 
Monday  next  he  leads  to  the  altar  the 
accomplished  widow  Dacres,  relict  of  our 
late  sheriff.* 

•' « I  see,  sir,'  said  I,  <  and  observe  that 
he  is  happily  free  from  the  national  ^oi/ro 
(let  me  call  it,)  which  distinguishes  most 
of  your  countrymen.' 
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•* «  Look  a  Uttlo  mora  narrowlj/  nid 
■17  conductor. 

**  I  pat  on  my  spectacles,  and  obter* 
Tiog  the  man  a  little  more  diligentlyt 
above  his  forehead  I  could  mark  a  tboiU 
•and  little  twinkling  shadows  dancing  the 
hom-pipe,  little  homlets,  and  rudiments 
of  horn,  of  a  soft  and  pappy  consitteoce 
(for  I  handled  some  of  them,)  but  which* 
like  cond  out  of  water,  my  guide  infor- 
med me  would  infallibly  stiffen  and  grow 
rigid  within  a  week  or  two  from  the  ex- 
piration of  his  bachelorhood. 

*'  Then  I  saw  some  horns  strangely 
growing  out  behind,  and  my  interpreter 
explained  these  to  be  married  men,  whose 
wives  had  conducted  themselves  with  in- 
finite propriety  since  the  period  of  their 
marriage,  but  were  thought  to  have  an- 
tedated their  good  men's  titles,  by  cer- 
tain liberties  they  had  indulged  them« 
selves  in,  prior  to  the  ceremony.  This 
kind  of  gentry  wore  their  horns  back- 
Wards,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  fashion  Of 
the  old  pig^tails ;  and  as  there  was  no- 
thing obtrusive  or  ostentatious  in  tliem, 
nobody  took  any  notice  of  it.*' 
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I  once  more  l)eg  you,  mygood-feel- 
inc  friend,  Mr  Taylor  of  Fleet-street, 
publisher  of  so  many  books  of  practi- 
cal Piety,  to  peruse  the  above !  Do 
you  think  it  fit  for  your  young  female 
subscribers,  sir?  Is  such  loathsome 
ribaldry  a  pretty  Christmas-box,  or 
New-year's  gift,  for  your  town  anil 
Country  friends,  think  ye  ?  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  cuckold  a  becoming  frontis- 
piece to  the  New  Series  ?  Now,  you 
are  shocked  with  that  word.  But  what 
is  a  plain,  and  ugly  dissyllabic,  in 
comparison  with  this  laboured  and 
clumsy  strain  of  grossness  and  inde- 
cency f  I  do  not  believe  the  real  £lia 
wrote  this.  It  is  liker  the  drunken 
drivelling  of  the  "  celebrated  critic." 
But  be  it  whose  it  may,  it  would  dis- 
gust St  Giles — as  would  the  following 
bmt^ty  ricken  Barthobraew's  Hos- 
pital. 

**  Some  had  great  corneous  stumps, 
seemingly  torn  off  and  bleeding.  These, 
the  interpreter  warned  me,  were  hus- 
bands who  had  retaliated  upon  their 
wives,  and  the  badge  was  in  equity  di- 
vided amongst  them." 

The  Vision  concludes  thus, — 
♦*  He  was  going  on  at  this  rate,  and  I 
was  getting  insensibly  pleased  with  my 
friend's  manner,  (I  had  been  a  little  shy 
of  him  at  first,)  when  the  dream  suddenly 
left  me,  vanishing— aa  Viigil  speaks— 
through  the  gate  of  Horn. 


"  i  iMis  gfitUng  intemibfy  pleaaed  with  m^ 
Jnemd*9  fnanner  I  /" 

O  Lord !  pleased  with  the  noanner  of 
this  fetid  Fool !  and  only  think  ''as 
Virgil  speaks ;"  Virgil,  the  most  elegant 
spirit  of  antiquity,  alluded  to  by  a 
Cockney  !  But,  what  brutal  stupidity 
in  the  whole  conception  of  the  con- 
cern !  and  this  too  from  the  Essayist 
on  the  genius  of  Hogarth !  Impossibk. 

Rail-wats.  Very  well,  let  us  take 
a  drive.  SofUy — softly — this  article 
must  be  by  the  Stot.  O  !  my  prophetic 
soul,  it  is  even  so.  For  we  are  told, 
"  vide  the  Scotsman  Newspaper,"  &c 
Now,  I  will  be  hanged  if  I  do, "  vide" 
any  such  vulgar  idiot.  But  you,  Mul- 
lion  may  *'  vide"  if  you  choose,  page  S3. 

"  On  a  well-made  road  a  borse  will 
draw  one  ton,  in  a  cart  weighing  about 
7  cwt.,  or  about  30001b.,  at  a  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour.  On  a  rail-way  of  the  best 
construction  he  will  draw,  at  the  same 
rate  of  travelling,  about  15  tons ;  let  us 
call  this  aO^OOOlb.,  for  the  convenience  of 
having  round  numbers  ;  and  on  a  canal 
he  will  drew  about  30  tons  in  a  boat 
Weighing  19  tons,  or  abotit  90,0001b. 
Hence,  on  a  ralUvray,  the  draught  of  a 
horse  is  ten  timet,  and  on  a  canal  tkitty 
Hmei,  as  great  as  on  a  well-made  road. 
Now,  a  rail-way  costs  about  three  Hwieif 
and  a  canal  about  nine  ttmetp  as  much  as 
a  good  road ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  in 
proportion  to  tbe  originul  outlay.  It  is 
pbviotts,  therefore,  if  rail-ways  should 
come  into  general  use,  that  the  expense 
of  transporting  commodities  will  be  about 
two-thirds  less  than  on  the  best  roads. 

"  With'respect  to  the  advantages  of  a 
rail- way  over  a  canal,  which  is  the  ques- 
tion here  principally  at  issue,  we  may  ob- 
serve, in  the  first  place,  that  if  a  horse 
powef  effect  three  times  as  much  on  a 
canal  as  on  a  rail-way,  the  original  cost 
and  subsequent  repairs  of  a  canal  are 
about  three jtimes  as  great;  consequent- 
ly, a  canal  will  require  about  the  same 
rates  or  dues  to  repay  the  proprietors  as 
a  rail-way.  It  must  next  be  observed, 
that  this  comparison  relates  entirely  to 
the  transporting  of  goods  at  two  miles  an 
hour.  Now  it  is  easy  to  shew,  that  so 
kmg  as  horse  power  is  employed  on  ca- 
nals, and  they  are  not  sufficiently  deep 
and  broad  to  admit  the  application  of 
steam,  this  rate  of  transporting  good* 
cannot  be  increased  without  an  increase 
of  freight,  which  would  entirely  destroy 
their  superiority  over  roads.  We  have 
seen  that  a  horse  will  draw  about 
90,0001b.  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an 
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boor.     If  we  increase  the  velocitj  of  the  accession  of  new  strength.    Number 

boat  the  retistance  will  also  be  hicreated,  One  gives  the  lie  to  his  own  proprietor 

tad  with  aoaasiiig  rapidity.     The  nsut-  with  the  most  unblushing  ^&ontery  ; 

mmogofaJluidiacrtasetastheSfuare^the  for  does  he  not  declare  that  a  few  jadbd 

ml0ci^     Since  90,0001b.,  therefore,  is  asses  haye  merely  been  displaced  b]f 

drawn  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  ^n  equal  number  of  fresb  cuddies  ?-^ 

by  one  horse;  For  our  own  part8>  we  pity  the  poor 

At  4  mUes  an  hour  it  would  require  4  Lion's  Head,  as  he  usea  to  call  him- 

borses.  ^elf ;  for  his  braying  brethren  have 

2 ,^  discovered  the  deceit— the  hide-royal 

I in  ^**  ^^^^  ^*^  ^^^  diflSculty  draWB 

^  ^  off,  it  having  become  entangled  about 

V''»  -     .,  ,         ,.     .       , ,    .  ,  his  ears  :  and  the  disconsolate  donkey 

'"'^tZZr^^Z'^^l  has^ntumedout  to  thistle  in  t2 

6  10000  Buburbs. 

g ^^  But  I  must    conclude   somewhat 

12 [    [  2000.**  hastily,  m^  dear  Mullion,  for  my  no- 

phew  has  just  called,  and  we  are  go- 
Information  such  as  this,  could  not  mg  to  cross  the  hills  to  Altrive.  But 
have  been  communicated  to  the  public,  be  sure  to  get  North  to  expose  this 
without  a  new  series— half-a-crown  «  dishonest  humbug  of  a  New  Series. 
Number  was  too  low  a  price !  and  Don't  let  him  attempt  to  read  any 
the  balaam-box  would  otherwise  have  of  it,  in  Ids  present  uncertain  state  c€ 
burst  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  health.  But  let  him  merely  see  it— 
afiair,  I  see  a  most  elegant  compliment  open  it  before  him — ^let  him  hear  the 
to  America.  What  wide  knowledge  heavy  rustling  of  the  fat  greasy  leaves^ 
of  the  New  world  is  here  exhibited!,  and  then  let  it  drop,  with  a  squekk 
''  Bjul-aoads  have  alrsady  £X«  upon  the  floor,  and  the  old  boy  will 
ciTBP  THE  ST&0NOE8T  FEXLiNos  OF  kuow  its  wholc character  without more 
iNTEEBST  IN  AMEEiCA,  THAT  TUEA«  ado.  It  will  thus  speak  for  itsellL 
TEE,  WHEEE  EVEEY  FACULTY  OF  uu-  Meanwhile,  having  determined  not  to 

MAN  MATUEE,  AND  EVERY  DISC  OVERT  BXxfSsT  SUch  EU  imposition,  I  haV^  writ* 

iH  ABT  AND  SCIENCE,  IS  DEVELOPED  ten  E  letter  to  the  Opium-Ester,  and  an* 

WITH  SUCH  MIRACULOUS  ENEEOY  !"  Other  to  poor  douT  good  CharUs  Lauib, 

Bah !  Bah !  Bah  !  demanding  an  explanation.    I  have 

Why,  Mullion,  has  not  the  above  also  sent  off  a  few  lines  to  "  Honest 

staffabcmtrail-roadspreviouslvappear-  Allan,"  in  case  the  Opium-Eater  be 

ed  in  all  the  newspapers  in  the  kinff-  dead.    Indeed,  I  begin  to  fear  that 

dom  ?  And  in  newspapers  only  shouM  all  three  are  defunct;  and  yet  if  it  be 

sueh  stuff  appear.    Now,  would  you  bo,  it  is  certainlv  rather  odd  that  I 

believe  it,  i2fter  my  lucid  analysis  of  should  not  have  heard  of  it    Butvou 

this  ninny  Number,  of  which  Namby  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  slow 

PUnby,  Eso.  must  be  the  editor,  that  news  travel  hitherwards.    Yesterday 

it  is  puffisd  like  a  8oap-bubble,)in  the  I  had  a  visit  fVom  a  man,  whoappear«- 

airy  columns  of  the  Morning  Chron.  ?  ed  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  but 

The  advertising  scribe  therein  says,  who  was  assuredly  a  bachelor  last 
that  the  New  Series  "  has  a  more  Spring,  and  whose  marriage  I  have 
worldly  character"  than  the  OM  Lon-  not,  up  to  this  blessed  hour,  heard  of 
don  ;  and  the  publishers  have  also  paid  through  any  other  channeL  Mrs  T. 
for  En  advertisement  in  the  New  sends  her  love,  and  I  am,  my  deir 
Times,  declaring  that  there  is  an  entire  Mullion,  yours  afiMionately, 
change  in  the  Editorship,  and  a  vast  T.  Ticelbe. 
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Tnis  is  «  Tolame  diat  ChriBtopher 
liiinietf  onght  to  haTc  reviewed — its 
beauty  and  accomplishments  would 
bave  softened  the  natural  and  acquired 
acerbity  of  his  disposition^ — and  tin- 
ged his  intellectual  countenance  with 
«  fine  glow  of  moral  sentiment  We 
think^  even  now,  that  we  see  the  snell 
elderly  gentleman  taking  somewhat 
fuperciliously  the  Literary  Souvenir 
into  his  long  sinewy  chalk-stoned  fin- 
gers (North's  hand  is  quite  MiltonicV 
those  fingers  that  have  been  the  deatn 
of  many  an  able-bodied  ouarto,  and 
•whoae  ushtest  touch  sends  a  trem- 
bling twelvemo  to  Tartarus — we  think, 
I  say,  even  now,  that  we  see  Him 
olutdiing  a  copy  of  the  Souvenir,  as  if 
about  to  pronounce  not  only  sentence 
of  death,  out  also  to  carry  it  into  im- 
mediate eSeet,  without  hope  of  par- 
don, respite,  or  commutation,— when, 
lo  and  behold !  his  rigorous  and  vigo- 
loos  physioignomy  relaxes  and  expands 
into  a  smile,  "  celestial  rosy  red,  Jove's 
proper  hue,"— his  eyes  beam  with  phi- 
lanthropic fire,  as  if  he  were  a  very 
benevolent  Howard, — his  very  nose 
curls  with  kindness — a  peculiar  and 
afipropriate  expression  belonging  to 
each  nostril, — to  the  right  Menddiip, 
to  the  left  (that  nearest  the  heart,) 
Wve;  his  small,  thin,  gentlemanly 
ears,  so  antithetical  to  those  lon^  crisp 
concerns  upon  a  Cockney,  seem  lust  to 
atir  that  one  beautiful  lock  of  silver 
that  comes  waving  over  his  lofty  tem- 
pks,— there  is  in  bis  short  sharp  shrill 
cough  something  singularly  nearty, 
approbative,  and  urbane, — and  as  he 
cnanges  his  seat  upon  that  venerable 
chair,  whoae  bright  brass  studs,  un- 
dimmed  by  years,  shine  like  stars 
acattored  over  a  black  leathern  firma- 
ment,— the  good  old  man  shews  the 
satisfaction  of  his  soul  by  the  whamlef 
of  his  body ;  and  it  is  plain  to  the 
whole  woiid  that  the  book  in  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  destined 
for  a  third  edition.  What  a  picture ! 

Gentle  reader !  and  all  readers  of 
our  Maga  are  gentle  as  the  sweet 
South,  ^t  breathes  upon  a  bank  of 
violets,  giving  and  stealing  odours, 
(these  are  not  the  ipristima  verba,  but 


let  them  pass,)  do  you  wish  to  give 
a  small  earnest  gracnul  gift  to  some 
dearlv-beloved  one,  then  thank  us 
for  tne  happy  hint,  and  with  a  kiss^ 
or, if  that  be  not  yet  permissible,^  at 
least  with  a  smile  of  severest  suavity, 
almost  equal  to  one  of  the  Basia  of 
Joannes  Secundus,  lay  the  Literary 
Souvenir  upon  her  tender  lap,  with  a 
very*  few  words,  which  it  would  be 
impertinent  in  us  to  particularize ; 
only  be  sure  "  you  breathe  them  not 
far  from  her  delicate  auricle;"  and 
with  a  low,  a  deep,  and  pleading  tone, 
like  the  knight  who  won  the  bright 
and  beauteous  Genevieve.  It  is  a  hun- 
dred to  one  that  you  are  a  married 
man  in  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  nay, 
if  it  be  a  "  large  paper  copy,"  one  flesh 
wiUye  be  before  the  new  moon. 

What  pleasant  Pagan  was  it  that, 
thousands  of  years  agone,  said,  that 
*'  ^fts  were  powerful  over  afiection  )" 
It  18  hard  to  know  when  a  younjg  Chris- 
tian gentleman  is  fairly  entitled  to 
give  somethingmore  than  words,  look^ 
sighs,  to  a  young  Christian  lady.  Wo 
believe  that  nothing  like  a  general  rule 
could  be  laid  down,  safe  to  be  acted 
upon ;  but,  provided  nothing  exceed- 
ingly  unfortunate  had  occurred,  sure- 
ly, surely,  about  the  banning  of  a 
new  year,  the  austerest  moralist  would 
allow  a  touch— be  it  almost  accident- 
al— ^a  pressure  of  the  hand  as  unac- 
countably as  unintentionally  meeting 
the  hand— a— a-— a  kiss.  Well,  well, 
if  that  sweet  name  startle,  call  it  a  Li- 
terary Souvenir — ^for,  by  any  other 
name,  it  wiD  taste  as  sweet — ^yes,  our 
fair  subscribers,  let  it  be  a  Literary 
Souvenir  bound  in  the  whitest,  pu- 
rest, most  unstained  lamb,  whose  fra- 
grance is  felt  over  the  whole  librar^f, 
and  preserves  the  immortal  spirit 
breathing  there  from  trouble  and  de- 
cay. 

It  is  so  long  since  we  have  written 
an  article^  that  we  have  entirely  for- 
gotten how  to  begin — and  instead  of 
driving  away  tooth  and  nail,  accord- 
ing to  the  sensible  rules  laid  down  in 
that  useful  work  ''  The  Contributor," 
here  have  we  been  sittinc;  at  our  oval 
table,  about  the  size  of  ashield,  for  up« 


*  The  Literary  Souvenir ;  or,  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Romance.    Edited  by  Alaric 
A.  Wmtta.    Hu^t,  Robinson,  and  Co.  London ;  and  Constable  Edinburgh.    1834* 
t  See  Dir  Jamieson. 
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wards  of  two  houn,  aiul  yet  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  page  of  Pica.  Butwfao 
the  deuce  cares?  Not  I.  You  know 
well  that  our  sole  motive  in  committing 
to  paper  one  single  syllable^  is  our  own 
deligiit,  or,  if  you  choose  to  add,  the 
delight  of  the  world  at  large.  We  love 
to  bnger  over  an  article  for  hours, 
days,  weeks,  months — ^if  we  did  not 
dinor  all  exaggeration,  we  would  say 
years,  lustres,  centuries.  On  one  article 
yet  unfinished,  we  were  occasionally 
employed,  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  us, 
and  erery  man  is  the  best,  indeed 
only  judge  of  his  own  feelings,  for 
many  centuries.  We  distinctly  re- 
member sketching  a  plan  of  it  before 
the  flood,  and  we  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  this  to  Mr  Montgomery  and  Mr 
Cornwall.  Indeed,  a  sight  of  the  ma- 
nuscript would  convert  the  most  bi- 
gotted  unbeliever.  Such  characters! 
Above  all,  what  prodigious  double- w's, 
formidable  ells,  and  furious-looking 
Z*s*  Several  of  the  latter  would  make 
Leigh  Hunt  give  up  the  ghost  in  his 
yellow  breeches.  But  we  shall  leave 
instructions  in  our  will  to  our  great- 
grandson  how  to  finish  off  this  article 
with  effect  for  the  first  Number  of  our 
New  Series. 

One  delightful  feeling  accompanies 
us  now  in  all  that  we  write  for  our  dear- 
ly beloved  Maga,  that  is,  the  feeling  not 
only  of  the  most  devoted,  but  of  the 
most  dianterested  attachment.   It  is  a 
subject  of  iust  wonder  and  astonbh- 
ment  to  us,  now  we  could  ever  have  sub- 
mitted to  any  other  remuneration  for  our 
articles,  incomparable  as  most  of  them 
undoubtedly  were,  than  the  delight 
of  being  deughtful.    What  was  thirty 
guineas  a^aheet  to  us  ?  No  more  than 
ao  much  waste  paper.    As  a  proof  of 
this,  we  have  at  this  moment  Hf  indeed 
the  rats  have  not  eaten  them)  a  great 
many  (we  forget  how  many,  but  cej^ 
tainly  near  a  score)  of  our  worthy  Pub- 
lisher's cheques  on  his  banker,  the  least 
of  which  would  pay  an  ordinary  family's 
annual  butcher's  bill,  lying  in  an  md 
crazy  escritoire,  near  the  slates,  with- 
out a  lock,  which  was  twisted  off  by 
one  of  the  children.    An  accidental  or 
designed  dozen  of  Madeira — ^an  occa- 
sional five-gallon  cask  of  Jamaica— an 
East-Indian  hump,  once  a-week  a  goose 
or  turkey,  and  now  and  then  a  few 
hares,  are  all  that  we  now  accept  fW>m 
either  North  or  Ebony ;  these,  mdeed, 
we  aoeept  willingly — and  thus  our  lar, 
dcr  and  our  cellar  arc  as  superbly  ftir- 
nished  as  any  in  Edinburgh,  not  only 
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without  expenaef  which,  as  we  said  be* 
fore,  is  to  us  a  niatter  of  no  moment,— 
but  also  without  trouble,  whidi  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  moment  to  every 
enlightened  and  virtuous  epicurean. 
The  petty  and  paltry  details  of  house* 
keepmg  are  mortal  to  Mind  and  its  Pro- 
ductions, and  above  all,  the  single  artide 
of  coals.  The  eternal  laying-in  of  cods, 
and  discharging  of  those  mean  printed 
coal-accounts,  is  fatal  to  the  contribu- 
tor. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  too  much  to  be  expected  from 
the  periodical  author,  whose  domestic 
arrangements  are  all  carried  into  effect, 
as  if  by  the  agency  of  unseen  and  fairy 
hands, — who  sits  at  a  table  that  ahso« 
lutely  produces  the  viands  that  adorn 
it— who  lies  down  to  sleep  in  a  bed  for 
ever  made  and  unmade  in  kaleidos-t 
copic  change  of  form,  but  by  what 
chambermaid  no  tongue  can  tell  ;— 
who  wears  breeches  shaped  by  a  *'  Oreat 
Unknown"  Tailor,  whose  bill  is  dis- 
charged in  the  clouds; — ^who walks  in 
shoes  glitterinp;  to  the  total  eclipse  of 
Day  and  Martm, "  dark  with  excessive 
bright,"  yet  shoe-black  seeth  never,— 
and  who,  familiar  as  he  is  with  the  af- 
fairs of  empires,  never  to  his  knowledge 
saw  the  face  of  a  tax-gatherer,  and  will 
probably  go  to  his  grave  ignorant  of 
the  inspector  of  window-li^^ts. 

There  now — that  was  one  of  the 
narrowest  escapes  ever  book  had  in  the 
world.  My  dear  Watts,  you  must  know 
that  our  ink-holder  is  a  dolphin,  be- 
strid  by  a  Cupid,  who  has  unfished 
Amphion.    Into  the  jaws  of  this  dol- 
phin, ever  and  anon  plunges  the  pen  of 
the  present  writer ;  and  two  minutes 
ago,  just  as  I  was  about  to  b^;in  a  new 
paragraph,  by  an  unlucky  flourish,  I 
upset  the  heir-apparent  to  the  French 
throne,  who  forthwith  vomited  forth 
his  whole  chapter  of  contents  over  the 
board  of  green  cloth.    There  were  the 
two  copies  (large  and  small-paper)  of 
the  Literary  Souvenir  within  a  nair's- 
breadth  of  the  inimdation. — We  durst 
not  draw  our  breath  in  that  tribulation. 
We  saw  in  the  stream  of  ink,  *'  the  tor- 
rent's smoothness  ere  it  dash  below ;" 
we  feared  to  stretch  out  a  saving  hand, 
lest  the  motion  should  bring  down  the 
inky  avalanche.  All  is  safe,  not  a  single 
spot — and  we  go  on  to  write  from  tne 
main  current  of  the  stream  on  the  ta- 
ble ;  for  the  intrusion  of  a  servant  with 
a  cloth  is  odious,  and  to  wipe  up  ink 
with  paper,  is  a  hell  upon  earth. 

Few  or  none  of  our  good  poets  are 
now  publishing.    This  is,  therefore, 
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jilit  ihe  Terj  p^edse  nick  of  time  to 
wadk  a  publicfttion  as  the  Literaty 
Soaveoir.  Finurate  poems  of  larae 
dimensioDSy  like  Eehama^  MadoCyLadV 
of  the  Lake>  Marmion^  aod  ahove  all^ 
the  Exouraioii,  ^'  wallowing  uiwieldy 
enormous  in  its  gsit/'  are  not  coming 
out.  upon  the  puolic  like  absolute  pe* 
podicab,  as  in  yeara  past.  Some  of 
dor  best  poets  are  desd— all  are  dumb. 
Now,  we  are  sorry  ibr  this,  upon  the 
whole,  and  wish  to  have  seme  poetry. 
Does  a  day  ever  nass  over  a  poet  s 
head,  in  which  he  a6e&  not  see  visions 
imd  dream  dresms?  Perhaps  he  is  in« 
disposed  to  sit  down  to  a  great  immor- 
tal work — ^but  is  in  a  fit  key  for  a  song, 
hymn,  ballad,  elegy,  epigram,  epitha- 
wnimn,  or,  as  our  late  fViend  Pirie 
would  have  said,  Bpicedium.  Off  then 
with  a  charming  little  piece,  glowing 
fVom  the  mint  o£  Nature.  A  separate 
volume  is  si  serious  business.  But 
send  the  first-rate  trifle  to  Ebony,  or 
Ihe  New  Monthiy,  (as  you  have  a 
•oul  to  be  saved,  beware  tfie  London, 
or  you  will  be  led  into  a  New  Series  of 
mean  misfortunes,)  or  much  rather  to 
the  next  year's  Literary  Souvenir. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  by  ^'  much 
too  little"  brotherhood  among  our 
bards.  They  are  either  too  jealous  or 
too  selfish.  Each  bard  is  too  broadly 
on  his  own  bottom — too  much  the 
eoek  of  his  own  walk.  How  beauti- 
ful it  would  be  to  see  them  all  playing 
into  each  other's  hands !  Hours  of 
Leisure  njednot  be  hours  of  Idleness; 
and  then  what  pretty  tall  fellows 
would  they  all  look,  dressed  rank  and 
file,  in  the  light-in&ntry  company  of 
Fugitive  Poetry  J 

Now,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that 
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no.more  dumsy  battalion-men  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  eorp$  ^f/tVet— and, 
above  aU,  that  be  his  bulk  or  bearing 
what  it  will,  there  shall  be  no  drafts 
made  dhrcctlv  from  the  awkward  squad. 
Of  course,  all  Cocknm  are  excluded, 
nnless  indeed  there  should  seem  need 
fbr  a  brace  of  trumpets,  in  which  case 
Leigh  Hunt,  whose  powers  of  puffing 
are  known,  might  be  admitted,  chiefly 
on  account  or  the  reviews,  and  any 
other  chicken-breasted  Ludgate  lad, 
who  might  also  pethaps,  if  required, 
operate  upon  the  serpent  or  trombone. 

Let  us  change  the  image,  metaphor, 
or  figure  of  speech,  (all  of  whicn,  by 
the  vray,  have  ever  seemed  to  us  one 
and  the  same  thing,  in  rerum  naturd,) 
and  return  to  the  ordinary  language  ' 
of  human  life. 

The  excellent  editor  is  well  known 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  possesses 
no  ordinary  share  of  poetical  genius. 
He  is  prodigiously  improved  within 
these  few  years,  both  in  power  and 
expression ;  and  some  or  his  best 
pieces  are  extremely  beautiftil.  Mr 
Watts  writes  with  much  elegance  and 
simplicity,  snd  we  like  his  compod- 
tions  for  their  entire  freedom  from 
that  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and  that 
simulated  passionateness,  so  rife  in 
Cockneydom.  He  writes  .  sinoerely  ; 
and  his  sincerity  has  been  felt ;  for 
we  scarcely  remember  any  instance 
of  so  unostentatious  a  writer  as  he  is, 
and,  without  any  boast  of  originalitjr, 
acquiring  so  much  popular  favour  m 
so  short  a  time.  Some  of  the  very 
best  pieces  in  the  Souvenir  are  from 
his  own  pen — ^and  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  quote  the  following  very  touching 
and  pathetic  stanzas  :— 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN. 

By  Jlaric  ^  IFaUt, 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  firat  and  fUreat  I 

Fare  thee  wen,  thou  best  and  dearest  I— Buritb. 

My  sweet  one«  my  sweet  one,  the  tears  were  in  my  eyes 
When  first  I  claspM  thee  to  my  heart,  and  heard  thy  feeble  cries ;— . 
For  I  thought  of  all  that  I  had  borne,  as  I  bent  me  down  to  kiss 
Thy  cherry  Up  and  sonny  brow,  my  first-born  bud  of  bliss  I 

I  tumM  to  many  a  wither*d  hope,^-to  years  of  grief  and  pain  ;— > 
And  the  cruel  wrongs  of  a  bitter  world  flash'd  o'er  my  bodiag  brain  ;— 
I  thought  of  friends  grown  worse  than  cold,  of  persecuting  foes,-- 
And  I  ask*d  of  Heaven,  if  ills  like  these  must  mar  thy  youth's  repose ! 

I  gazed  upon  thy  quiet  (ace— half  blinded  by  my  tears— 

Till  gleams  of  bliss,  unfelt  before,  came  brightening  on  my  fears,— 

Sweet  rays  of  hope  that  fiiirer  shone  'mid  the  clouds  of  gloom  that  bound  thenw 

As  stars  dart  down  their  loveliest  light  when  midnight  skies  are  round  them. 
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My  «weet  oae,  1117  tweet  one,  thy  iUa's  brief  hour  l»  o'er, 

And  a  father's  anxious  feara  for  thee  can  fever  me  no  more ; 

And  for  the  bopes*^be  sun-bright  hopes — ^tbat  blossomed  at  tby  blrtlii-r* 

They  Coo  have  fled,  to  prove  how  frail  are  cherished  things  on  earth  ! 

*Tis  true  that  thou  wert  young,  my  child,  but  tliough  brief  thy  span  below, 

To  me  it  was  a  little  age  of  agony  and  woe  ; 

For,  from  thy  first  Aunt  dawn  of  Ufe  tby  cheek  began  to  fade. 

And  my  heart  had  scarce  thy  Welcome  breathed  ere  my  hopes  were  wrapt  in  sh  1 1.*.   ^ 

Oh  the  child,  in  its  hours  of  health  and  bloom,  that  is  dear  as  thou  wert  tlien, 
Grows  fisT  more  priaed— >more  fondly  loved— in  sickness  and  in  pain, 
And  thus  'twas  thine  to  prove,  dear  babe,  when  every  hope  was  lost. 
Ten  times  more  precious  to  my  soul— for  all  that  thou  hadst  cost ! 

Cradled  in  thy  fiur  mother's  arms,  we  watchM  thee  day  by  day. 
Fide,  like  the  second  bow  of  Heaven,  as  gently  waste  away  ; 
And,  sick  with  dark  foreboding  fears,  we  dared  not  breathe  aloud, 
Sat,  hand  in  hand,  in  speechless  grie^  to  wait  death's  coming  cloud. 

It  eaine  at  length  ;— o'er  thy  bright  blue  eye  the  film  was  gathering  fast, — 
And  an  awhil  shade  pass'd  o'er  thy  brow,  the  deepest  and  the  last ;— • 
In  thicker  gushes  strove  tby  breatli,— we  raised  thy  drooping  head, — 
A  moment  more— >the  final  pang— and  thou  wert  of  the  dead  ! 

Tby  gentle  mother  tum'd  away  to  hide  her  face  from  me. 
And  murmnr'd  low  of  Heaven's  behests,  and  bliss  attain'd  by  thee  ; — 
Sbe  would  have  chid  me  that  I  moum'd  a  doom  so  blest  as  thine. 
Had  not  her  own  deep  grief  burst  forth  in  tears  as  wild  as  mine  ! 

We  kid  thee  down  in  sinless  rest,  and  #0111  thine  infant  brow 
CoU'd  one  soft  lock  of  radiant  hair— our  only  solace  now,— - 
Then  pfau»d  around  thy  beauteous  corse,  flowers — not  more  fair  and  sweet- 
Twin  rose-buds  in  thy  little  hands,  and  jasmine  at  thy  feet. 

Thongfa  other  olRspring  still  be  ours,  as  fair  perchance  as  thou^ 
With  all  the  beauty  of  thy  cheek — the  sunshine  of  thy  brow, 
They  never  can  repUce  the  bud  our  early  fondness  nurst. 
They  may  be  lovely  and  beloved,  but  not— like  thee— the  first ! 

Tmt  Fnn !  How  many  a  memory  bright  that  one  sweet  word  can  brinp:, 
Of  hopes  that  blossom'd,  droop'd,  and  died,  in  life's  dclig^itful  spring ; — 
Of  fervid  feelings  pass'd  away— those  early  seeds  of  bliss, 
That  germinate  in  hearts  unsear'd  by  such  a  world  as  this ! 

My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  my  Fairest  and  my  First ! 
When  I  think  of  what  thou  might'st  have  been,  my  heart  is  like  to  burst ; 
Bat  gleams  of  gladness  through  my  gloom  their  soothing  radiance  dart. 
And  my  sighs  are  hush'd,  my  tears  are  dried,  when  I  turn  to  what  thou  art ! 

Pare  as  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls  and  takes  the  stain  of  eartb. 
With  not  a  Uiot  of  mortal  life,  except  thy  mortal  birth,— 
God  bade  thee  early  taste  the  spring  for  which  so  many  thirst, 
A^  bliss— eternal  bliss— is  thine,  my  Fairest  and  my  First ! 

PerhapB  the  best  poem  in  the  vo-  language    almost    Wordsworthian. — 

hime  Uoy  Allan  Cunoinghame.  ll  ia  Cunningharac  is  far  superior  to  Clare, 

foil  of  real  warm  human  feeling  of  and  we  say  so,  without  meaninp;  any 

the  beat  kind,  finely  tinged  too  with  disrespect  to  that  most  amiable  and 

the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  written  in  interesting  person.  Hehasall,  01  near- 

voL.  xvir.  N 
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If  all  thst  is  good  in  _ 
twentieth  port  of  the  Shepherd's  atro- 
dties — end  much  merit  peculiarly  his 
own«  which^  according  to  our  notion 
of  poetry,  is  heyond  the  reach  of  the 
Ettrick  Wd.  Yet  Cunninghame  has 
never  written,  and  prohably  never  will 
write,  anything  so  fortunate  as  the 
Queen's  Wake. 


THE  PO£T  S  BaiPAt«])AY  SONG* 

^jUlan  Cutumgktwte, 

Oh !  my  love's  like  the  steadlast  son. 
Or  ttreams  that  deepen  as  tUey  run ; 
Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years. 
Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  tears,— 
Nor  Bights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain, 
Nor  dreams  of  gk>ry  dream*d  in  vain,— 
Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes, 
-  Can  make  my  heart  or  fkncy  flee 
One  moment,  my  sweet^wife,  from  thee ! 

Even  while  I  mnse,  I  see  thee  sit 
In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit- 
Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued/ 
Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood ; 
Yet  my  hesrt  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 
As  when,  beneath  Ardbiglan  tree, 
We  stsy'd  and  wooed,  and  thought  the 

moon 
Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon ; 
Or  linger*d  *mid  the  falling  dew. 
When  looks  were  fond  and  words  wire 

few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Fire  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet ; 
And  time,  and  care,  and  birth-time  woes. 
Have  dimm*d  thine  eye,  and  touch*d  thy 

rose; 
To  thee  and  thoughts  of  thee  belong 
All  that  cliarms  me  of  tale  or  song ; 
When  words  come  down  like  dews  un- 
sought. 
With  gleams  of  deap  enthusiast  thought. 
And  Fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free^ 
They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from 
thee. 

O,  when  more  thought  we  gave  of  old 
To  silver  than  some  give  to  gold ; 
Twas  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 
WJiat  things  should  deck  our  humble 

bower  f 
•Twas  sweet  to  puH,  in  hope,  with  thee, 
llie  golden  fruit  from  Fortune's  tree; 
And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 
A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine — 
A  song.wrsath  which  may  grace  my  Jiah, 
While  riftsrs  flow  and  woods  art  grttn. 


Ho^— not  ft    At  tmes  there  cone,  as  eottK'  then  oughtT 
Grave  moments  of  sedater  thought,-*- 
When  Fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our 

night 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light ; 
And  hope,  that    decks  the  peasant's 

bower. 
Shines  like  the  rslnbow  through  the 

shower; 

0  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 
A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye ; 
And  proud  resolve,  and  purpose  meek, 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words   oaa 

speak  :~- 

1  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine. 
The  best  of  all  that*s  not  divine ! 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  poe« 
try  like  this — for  poetry  assuredly  it 
is^awakens  a  much  deeper  feeling 
than  that  sort  of  poetry,  wnich,  deal- 
ing in  troubled  and  sinfVil  passions^ 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  groan- 
ed out  to  the  Muse  in  auricular  con- 
fession. There  is  something  sickening 
in  your  assiduous  poetical  sinner,  who 
•ees  nothing  grand  but  guilt — thinks 
life  dull  unless  it  be  devilish,  and  is 
oppressed  with  ennui,  if  forced  for  a 
season  to  have  recourse  to  some  honest 
emplo3rment.  The  truth  is,  that  sane, 
sound,  and  simple  nature,  is  the  only 
nature  in  which  the  real  poet  long 
finds  ddight;  and  if  sometimes  he 
meddles  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  soul,  it  is  that  he  may  shew  fc^th, 
in  nobler  proportions  and  diviner  beau- 
ty, the  unimpaired  structure  of  our 
moral  being.  On  this  subject  we  shall 
not  now  dilate ;  hut  content  ourselves 
with  remarking,  that  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  write  in  this  diseased  and  drun- 
ken style — and  that  nothing  is  noore 
difficult  than  adequately— to  apeak  of 
'*  the  sound  healthy  children  of  the 
God  of  Heaven." 

North  has  just  sent  a  devil  to  say, 
that  he  is  to  have  no  small  print  tlu» 
month,  so  that  we  may  make  our  ar- 
ticle a  page  or  two  longer  than  per  or- 
der. The  easiest  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  extracts. — So,  fair  reader,  here  is 
a  poem  by  Mr  T»  K.  Hervey.  He  is 
a  young  ^ntleman  of  very  considera- 
ble promise,  and  the  Convict-Ship 
will  adorn  even  a  page  of  Maga.  We 
have  a  small  volume  of  poems  lately 
published  by  Mr  Hervey,  called  ''Aus- 
tralia," &c  which  are  much  above 
mediocrity,  and  have  attracted,  as  they 
deserved,  considerable  notice.  No 
man  in  Uie  worid  likes  sa  well  as  we 
do  to  see  clever  youths  ^omiiig  for* 
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ward— «iidw«4idl  tunas  h«?eah0w«    ing  h§3g^    Our  £d0nd>  Htfvey  baa 
^mzaelres  ready  to  lend  them  a  help*    fi^og  and  fiuiey« 

TSS  CONTICT  SHIP. 

jy  r.  JT.  Servey,  Esq. 

Morn  on  the  waters !— and,  purple  and  bright* 
Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flushing  of  light; 
0*er  the  glad  wave%  like  a  child  of  the  sun* 
See  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on ; 
Full  to  the  breeze  she  uabosoms  her  sail. 
And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  In  the  gale ; 
The  winds  come  around  her,  in  mumur  and  song, 
And  the  surges  rejoice,  as  they  bear  her  along  ; 
See !  she  looks  up  to  the  goMen-edged  elonds. 
And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  the  shrouds : 
Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray. 
Over  the  waters,— away  and  away  I 
Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth,  ere  they  part. 
Passing  away,  like  a  dream  of  the  heart  I 
Who— as  the  beautifol  pageant  sweeps  by. 
Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high- 
Pauses  to  think,  amU  gHtter  and  glow. 
Oh!  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  below ! 

Night  op  the  wares !— and  the  moon  is  on  high, 
Hung,  like  a  gem,  on  the  brow  of  the  sky. 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might. 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light  f 
Look  to  the  waters !— asleep  on  their  breast. 
Seems  not  tlie  ship  like  an  island  of  rest? 
Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main. 
Like  a  heart-cherished  home  on  seme  desolate  plain* 
Who— as  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light. 
Spreading  her  wings  on  the  bosom  of  nighty 
Alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the  sky, 
A  phantom  of  beauty— «ould  deem,  with  a  sigh. 
That  so  lovely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin. 
And  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bursting  within  ? 
Who— as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding*— 
Remembers  that  wave  after  wave  is  dividing 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever. 
Hearts  which  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever? 
Or  deems  that  be  watches,  afloat  on  the  wave. 
The  death-bed  of  hope,  or  the  joong  q»lrit*e  grave  ? 

*Tis  thus  with  our  life :  while  it  passes  idong. 

Like  a  vessel  at  sea,  amid  sunshine  and  song ! 

Gaily  we  glide  in  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  canvass  unfarrd  ; 

All  gladness  and  glory,  to  wandering  eyes. 

Yet  charterM  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sight  :«<- 

Fading  and  fidse  is  the  aspect  it  wears. 

As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  oar  tears; 

And  the  withering  thoughts  which  the  world  cannot  know. 

Like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  burning  bek>w ; 

Whilst  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore 

Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vaniabtd  and  e'er. 

As  it  hii  been  objected  to  us,  that  we  Souvenir ;  and  at  the  same  time  beg 

are  too  chary  in  general  of  poetical  ef-  leave  to  propose  a  toaat*-*^'  The  health 

fbaioiis,  (in  answer  to  this  charge,  see  of  the  Reverend  E.  W.  Btmard."  Mr 

our  pyramidieal  bard  6,)  weshall  quote  Barnard,  we  learned  t'other  day,  from 


little  composition  from  the    our  friend  Martin  M1>ermot  die  Un- 
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^merdAily  Wioa-hi-lawlo  Arob^deaoon 
Wrangham.  We  were  bappy  to  hear 
it,  on  both  their  accounts.  Mr  Wrang- 
ham is  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  Eng- 
hmd;  and  that  Mr  Barnard  has  an 
exceedingly  el^ant  mind,  needs  no 
better  proof  than 

TH£  angel's  song. 

By  the  Rev.  E,  W.  Barnard. 
I1ITB0DUCTR)N. 

Come  with  a  pqet's  eye,  and  parent's 

heart, 
And   bless  your  bounteous   Maker  t*- 

There  they  sit,  . 
Beneath  yon  towering  elms—a  goodly 

boy 
And  gentle  girl-* their  little  arms  around 
Each  other*s  necks  entwining,  as  if  loath 
To  play  at  woildly  games*  and  mindiDg 

only 
Love,  ceaseless  love,  the  business  of  hea- 

▼eo. 
Glows  not  thine  heart  within  thee  at  the 

sight? 
Ila!   nobler  Tisions  como    and  hark! 

the  voice 
Of  more  than  earthly  music !  angdfoiins. 
Twin  spirits,  hoTering.  o*er  that  in&nt 

pair. 
Illume,  like  sunshine,  the  departing  skies* 
So  bright,  so  fond  their  smile !— And 

higher  still, 
(Such  social  charity  prevails  in  heaven,) 
Cherub  and  seraph  troop  around  to  hear 
The  guardians  sing  their  gracious  benisiw. 
Ttiesc,  hand  in  hflnd,  poised  on  their 

snow-white  wings, 
Alternat'e  suig,  and  at  each  choral  pause 
Lift   up   to  One  Unseen  their  waving 

palms, 
And  draw  down  blessings.     O'er  their 

innocent  charge 
In  plenteous  showers  the  ready  blessings 

fall, 
To  mortal  vision  like  ethereal  dews. 
Odours,  or  rarest  flowers,  or  costly  gems. 
Or  stars  of  mildest  lustre :— Beautiful, 
And  passing  speech,  in  plenteous  shower 

they  fall. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  ministering  spirits. 
With  looks  that  shew  unutterable  love. 
Bend  o*er  the  infants,  and  resume  their 

song.. 

SONG. 

CWitf.— Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
Isi  An^di  Dews  from  an  immortal 
wing, 

•  Lilthj  bosoms  nourishing ; 
Smiles  of  an  immortal  glow, 

•  Muki;ig  goodly  seed  to  grow ; 

C(4onM.— -Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
.     2(lAngiri.  Dropsof  radiance,  glittering 

bright, 
From  the  face  of  orient  light. 
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Rlpeping  every  plant  of  worth, 
Till  it  bud  and  blossom  forth ; 

CAontt.— Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
}$t  JngeL  Flowers  ^hat  hand  of  poet 
never 
May  ficom  heaven*s  pasture  sever ; 
Richer  theirs  than  rose's  hue ! 
Sweeter  they  than  violet  blue ! 

Chorus.— Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
Sd  AngeL  Gems  that  in  profusion  gay. 
Fearing  nothing  of  decay, 
Over  heart  and  over  brow. 
Ever  bloom  as  fresh  as  snow ; 

Cftona.— Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
I^  AngeL  Gladsome  health  to  fire  the 
eye^ 
And  paint  the  cheek  of  infancy ; 
Doubtless  zeal,  and  guileless  love, 
Manhood's  rugged  heart  to  move ; 

CJ^oriM.— Strew  about,  strew  about ! 
2d  AngeL  IiOwly  thought,  and  holy 
fear, 
Studious  peace,  and  conscience  dear. 
And  grace  divine,  to  make  them  be 
Meet  for  angels*  company. 

CAoncf.— Screw  about,  strew  about ! 

With  these  very  beautiful  verses,  we 
intended  to  have  closed  our  article. 
But  on  correcting  the  slip,  we  perceive 
that  a  few  additional  sentences  are 
necessary  for  the  "  upmaldng,'*  since 
nothing  looks  so  well  at  the  top  of  a 
page,  as  the  title  of  on  article — ^and  we 
perceive  that  the  title  of  the  next  is 
a  taking  one.  What  then  shall  we 
say  ?  why,  that  all  our  good  Poets,  yes, 
one  and  all  of  them,  should  contribute 
to  the  next  volume  of  the  Literary 
Souvenir.  What  difficulty  is  there 
in  writing  a  beautiful  poem  of  fifty 
lines,  long  or  short  metre,  any  sum- 
mer morning  before  breakfast  ?  Con- 
sider how  early  the  sun  rises  all  thesum- 
roer  through,  from  about  the  b^inning 
of  May,  well  on  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. Suppose  you  breakfast  at  nine — 
or  half  past  nine.  Well  then,  up  with 
you  at  five — and  before  the  bell  rings, 
there  is  your  poem.  Lay  it  aside  for 
a  week— correct  it  over  your  egg  any 
sunshining  morning — into  the  form  of 
a  letter  with  it — and  off  she  goes  to 
the  tune  of  Alaric  A.  Watt8,|Esq.  Leeds. 
Nothing  can  be  more  easy  ana  simple 
than  tms  process, — and  by  and  hy 
down  comes,  or  up  goes  to  vou  your 
beautiful  large  paper  copy  of  the  Sou- 
venir, with  the  worthy  Editor's  kind 
r^ards,  and  a  pleasantly  indited  let- 
ter. Therefore,  Wordsworth,  god  ol* 
the  woods,  "  sole  king  of  rocky  Cum- 
berland," a  lyrical  ballad,  if  you  please, 
or  a  small  portion,  a  very  small  por- 
tion, of  the  Excursion. — Sou  they,  with 
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wit  and  wisdom  at  wiU^  dispatch  a 
few  pages  of  Omniana. — Coieridge, 
thoa  dear  delightful  dreamer,  whose 
genius  is  ever  sailing  "up  a  great 
river,  great  as  any  sea/'  at  thy  bid- 
ding, let  a  flock  of  fair  phantoms 
flit  down  to  liCeds,  on  the  ready  rail- 
road of  thy  inventive  imagination. — 
O,  thou  English  Opiura-Eater,  *'  per- 
haps the  most  singular  literary  cha- 
racter now  alive !"  who,  from  that  lit- 
tle box  of  enchantment,  dost  devour 
divinest  fancies,  remember  not  to  for- 
get the  Literary  Souvenir. — Christo- 
pher North,  thou  terror  of  evil-doers, 
and  praise  of  such  as  do  well,  fling  to 
your  friend  Alaric  a  chip  or  two  of  the 
old  block,  and  he  will  prize  them  as 
parings  from  oHve  tree  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  Athens. — ^Barry  Cornwall,  my 
pretty  man,  take  off"  your  new  natty 
yellow  glove,  and  taking  care  not  to 
mk  your  snow-white  finger,  indite  an 
ode  to  the  chaste  Dion,  or  Boy  En- 
dymion,  or  him  the  hapless  Hylas, 
Nestor,  Hyadnthus,  [Sappho,  or  Ju- 
piter Ammon.  But  we  have  said 
enough — the  British  Poets  know  what 
we  mean,  and  we  insist  on  our  wishes 
being  attended  to  in  all  proper  quar- 
ters. The  truth  is,  and  we  may  as 
well  out  with  it,  that  we  long  to  have 
a  hit  at  some  poet  or  other.  We  can- 
not think  of  attacking  their  former 
works — ^that  would  seem  spiteful — but 
we  should  like  hugely  to  fall  foul  of  an 
occasional  poem  from  the  pen  of  any 
one  of  our  most  highly  and  justly  es- 
teemed living  poets. 

Here  have  we  been  daUying  away 
0ur  time,  pen  in  hand,  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  like  an  absolute  Dr  Drake,  and 
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yet  we  much  fear,  after  all,  that  we  have 
said  nothing  very  characteristic  of  the 
Souvenir.  The  truth  is,  that  we  have 
too  much  genius  to  write  a  good  review. 
Howsomever,  we  b^  leave  to  inform 
the  pubhc,  pro  bono  publico,  that  the 
volxmie  contains  precisely  394  printed 
pages,  written  by  [popular  authors— ten 
Mil  jailor)  exquisite  engravings  by 
the  first  artists — and  Uiree  plates  of 
autographs  of  the  principal  Living 
Poets.  Besides  the  poetry,  of  whi(£ 
we  have  quoted  some  average  speci- 
mens, there  are  some  half-a-score  of 
prose  tales,  picturesque  or  pathetic. 
The  prose  tales  are  in  general  good — 
excellent ;  but  we  have  a  certain  odd 
notion  that  we  could  vmte  a  better  one 
than  any  of  them ;  and  we  herebt  pro* 
mise  to  make  this  threat  good  before 
October.  Shall  we  send  it  direct  to 
Messrs  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.,  or 
to  yourself,  Mr  Watts,  at  Leeds  ?  As 
we  shall  probably  be  in  town  before 
publication  of  the  next  SouTcnir  for 
1626,  we  can  hand  it  over  the  counter 
to  Mr  Mann,  who,  by  the  way,  is  an 
extremely  pleasant  man,  indeed,  and 
an  excellent  traveller. 

O  vain  race  of  mortals !  how  and  by 
what  means  have  any  of  vou  ever 
brou)2:ht  yourselves  to  think  ill  of  Black* 
wood's  Magazine?  What  Editor  in 
England  would  admit  into  his  peri- 
odical  this  same  blessed  article?  Not 
one.  And  why?  Is  it  deficient  in 
wit,  fancy,  understanding,  or  know- 
ledge ?  Most  certainly  not.  On  the 
contrary,  it  possesses  all  those  quali- 
ties, to  a  truly  extraordinary  d^;ree. 
Why  then  would  no  editor  but  Chris- 
topher rejoice  in  this  my  article  ? 
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Wqat  m$n  of  middle  age  does  not 
remembar^  with  somethiDg  like  a  re- 
petition of  the  pure,  bright,  original 
feeling,  the  enthusiastic  transport  of 
delight  with  which,  in  his  youthful 
prime,  he  hung  over  the  beautiful 
pages  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope?" 
As  he  read  that  noblest  production 
of  early  genius,  what  music  sounded 
through  his  imagination  and  his  sen- 
ses, now  like  the  murmur  of  a  river, 
and  now  like  the  voice  of  the  sea ! — 
Everything  was  splendid  and  sono- 
rous in  that  dream  of  beautified  subli- 
mity ;  and  "  a  purer  ether,  a  diviner 
aifi  *  seemed  shed  over  our  lower 
world.  The  young  poet  poured  forth 
his  emotions  in  the  evident  rapture  of 
inspiration,  and  rejoiced  in  the  yet 
unbaffled  prowess  of  his  senius,  as  he 
careered  over  the  course  that  his  fancy 
shaped  through  the  glittering  domains 
of  l^e,  all  fresh  and  fair  to  the  spirit 
that  poured  over  them  the  charms  of 
its  own  creative  energies.  Truly  might 
it  be  said  of  Mr  CampbeU,  du- 
ring his  composition  of  that  immortal 
poem,  in  the  language  of  Collins, — 
^^  that  Hope  enchanted,  smiled,  and 
waved  bar  golden  hair."  He  seemed 
to  have  no  fixed  phin — ^no  regular  or- 
der-^4rat  all  was  one  glorious  tumult 
of  exulting  passions,  moving  to  their 
own  music.  The  untamed  soul  of 
^uth  spoke  in  every  line — in  every 
image.  A  beautiful  array  of  words 
came  processionally  onwards,  "  the 
kmg-resounding  march  and  energy  di- 
vine ;"  and  we  felt,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  "  this  indeed  is  poe- 
try. '  A  visionary  loveliness  bedewed 
the  whole  world  of  the  young  poet's 
genius ;  and  not  one  homely  concep- 
tion, not  one  prosaic  form  of  speech, 
at  any  time  broke  the  dream  of  imagi- 
nation. If  the  fieeling  flagged,  tne 
fancy  was  instantly  on  the  wing — if 
the  sense  failed,  the  sound  conquered 
—pictures  of  mind  alternated  richly 
with  pictures  of  nature — pathos  ex- 
panded into  majesty,  and  a  strain  that 
began  perhaps  in  graceful  simplicity, 
ended  in  the  most  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence. The  whole  was  the  work  of  a 
fine  and  fortunate  genius,  inspired  by 
the    finest   and   most   fortunate    of 


themes ;  and  while  yet  upon  theverfe 
of  manhood,  and  by  one  startling  and 
wonderful  effort,  which  commanded 
glory,  Campbell  was  admitted,  by  hail 
and  acdamation^  into  the  company  of 
the  immortals. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  oar  youth- 
ful feelings  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  (for  opinions  we  shall  not  call 
them,)  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ,-" 
and  perhaps  they  were  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  the  feelings  with  which 
we  still  occasionally  perusp  that  poem." 
But  now  we  are  cntics,  which  then 
we  were  not,  and  that  must  make  con- 
siderable difference,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  between  the  present  and  the 
past.  Faults  and  vices  of  diction  now 
stare  us  in  the  face  in  the  composition 
we  once  esteemed  pure,  faultless,  per- 
fect. Nay,  what  is  far  worse,  we  can- 
not but  discover  many  imperfect  and 
confused  conceptions,  no-meanings  in- 
numerable, vague  and  indefinite  aspi- 
rations, needless  repetitions,  pompous 
and  inane  common-places,  boyish  de- 
clamations, much  false  glitter,  feeble- 
ness strutting  on  stilts,  melodies  wea- 
risomely m(motonous,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  pbantasmagorial  shadowings 
of  fancy,  tor  the  permanent  realities  of 
life.  Is  all  this,  indeed,  true  ?  and  if 
true,  is  it  at  all  reconcilable  with  our 
previous  panegyrical  paragraph  ? 

Now,  tne  solution  of  the  difiiculty, 
^if  there  be  a  difficulty  here)  is  to  be 
found  in  this — that  Mr  Campbell  was 
a  very  young  man  when  he  wrote  hia 
poem,  and  we  were  a  very  young  man 
when  we  read  his  poem.  But,  fortu- 
nately for  his  fame,  there  will  always 
be  a  vast  crowd  of  young  people  in  the 
world,  and  most  of  them  will  admire 
and  delight  in  Mr  Campbell.  Such 
of  them  as  do  not,  will  never  be  good 
for  much,  and  most  probably  will 
prove  to  be  Cockneys.  Every  promi- 
sing youth  will  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
or  sooner  if  precocious.  Edition  will 
pursue  Edition :  Campbell  will  always 
be  a  classic — and  elegantly  bound  and 
richly  lettered,  he  wiU,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  lie  on  the  drawing-room  tables 
of  the  ingenuous  and  polite,  until  the 
extinction  of  civility  in  this  empire. 


*  Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale ;  and  other  Poems, 
don  I  Longman  and  COb  1884i. 


By  Thomas  Campbell.    Lon- 
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We  know  thtt  Mr  Campbell  himself^ 
shoald  be  percbance  erer  look  into  a 
periodical  paUication  aucb  as  oura^wiU 
tbink  tbe  above  observations  very  ju- 
dicious. He  will  agree  witb  us  too^  in 
tbinkJDg^  tbat  tbere  are  good  reasons 
why  he  never  can  again  write  so  fine  a 
poem  as  his  "  Pleasures."  He  wrote 
tbe  Pleasures,  to  use  a  Scottish  phrase, 
with  all  his  birr — t.  f.  with  all  his 
genial  and  native  might  and  main. 
He  bad  no  fears  of  writing  badly ;  for, 
in  the  glow  and  animation  of  impas- 
Slimed  youth  he  was  strong  through 
his  very  ignorance.  No  doubt,  he 
thought  many  things  exceedingly  fine 
then,  which  he  now  regards  with  pity 
or  disdain,  in  his  great  work ;  but 
what,  in  mature  life,  can  make  fiUland 
complete  amends  for  the  loss  of  that 
aerial  and  mounting  spirit,  that,  like 
a  spark,  flies  upwards,  but,  unlike  a 
spark,  also  flies  downwards,  in  un- 
d^med  lustre,  made  brighter  by  mo- 
tion ?  Wordsworth  somewhere  deplores ' 
the  decay  and  death  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, but  closes  his  lament  with 
the  consolation  drawn  from  "  years 
that  bring  the  philosophic  mind." 
But  if  years  do  not  bring  the  philoso- 
]^ic  mind — if,  when  the  fervour,  the 
ferment,  the  ttmnult,  the  excitation,  the 
pide,  the  transport  of  novel  existence, 
be  all  dead  and  buried— the  spirit 
feel  mueh  gone,  and  but  little  talcing 
its  place— 4f  the  animal  and  constitu- 
tional gladness,  tbat  brightened  all  the 
visions  of  boyhood  into  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  creations  of  genius,  and 
gave  to  those  creations  themselves  a 
more  vivid  and  vigorous  character,  die 
away  into  tbe  soberness  and  austerity 
of  manhood,  while  intellect,  left  un- 
aided and  self-dependent,  discovers 
that  its  reach  is  not  great — and  if  that 
love  of  fame,  which  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  youth  had  fostered  and  fed, 
begins  to  pine  for  triumphs,  more  in 
de^Mir  than  hope,  and  gradually  pre- 
pare tbe  nnrit  of  him  whom  it  pos- 
sesses for  fastidiousness  or  envy — then 
tbe  Man  of  Genius  must  look  back 
witb  a  strange  sorrow,  and  a  depress- 
ing r^;ret,  on  himself,  the  Boy  of 
Genius,  and,  listening  to  the  echoes  of 
other  yeara,  almost  hate  the  harp  that 
has  lost  its  strings,  or  his  hand  its  cun- 
ning, ''  while  starting  back,  he  knows 
not  why,  even  at  the  sounds  himself 
had  made"  "  in  life's  morning  march, 
when  his  spirit  was  young."  Of  these 
two  lost  apt  quotations,  one  is  from 
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Collins,  the  other  fhnn  Campbell  him- 
8elf--and  we  know  of  no  other  third 
name  that  could,  without  a  fiseling  of 
impropriety  or  incongruity,  be  linked 
with  those  of  the  two  illustrious  bro« 
tfaers. 

Is  not  something  very  like  this 
visible  in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ? 
That  is  a  far  better  written  poem  t£ui 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  It  is  polished, 
worked  up,  touched,  and  retouched, 
into  sweet  artificial  beauty.  But  the 
beauty  is  cold  and  statue-hke — pas- 
sionl^,  formal  even — simple,  but  in- 
sipid— ^much  moonlight  glimmer-^ 
little  sunlight  glory.  It  scarcely  sus- 
tained the  high  character  of  Campbell, 
the  bard  of  Hope ;  yet  we  do  not  think 
that  he  was  pledged  to  greater  things, 
or  that  the  world  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect greater  from  his  bands.  His  in-' 
tellect  was  more  ripened,  and  his  taste 
more  judicious ;  but  he  was  an  older 
man  by  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and 
his  mind  did  not  appear  to  have  gained 
as  much  as  it  had  necessarily  lost  in 
tbe  change  of  time.  He  still  **  looked 
on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye,"  but  that 
eye,  which  had  seen  all  that  lay  daz-' 
aling  on  the  surface,  did  not  now  seem 
imbued  with  a  power  to  penetrate  into 
the  life  of  things,  into  "  the  beauty 
still  more  beauteous;"  and  it  rested 
with  less  fervent  delight  than  long  ago, 
on  the  more  obvious  and  prominent 
charms  of  the  creation.  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming  was  sweet,  pretty,  even 
beautiful ;  but  she  bore  not  the  divine 
cestus ;  and  how  far  less  captivating, 
with  her  copy  of  Shakespeare  in  her 
lap,  than  Wordsworth's  Ruth,  the 
true  infant  of  the  woods,  and  the  child 
of  nature !  A  few  noble,  even  mag<* 
nificent  stanzas,  occur  in  The  Grcr- 
trade,  but  they  are  all  laboriously 
written,  and  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
form  parts  of  a  living  whole.  Indeed^ 
the  entire  composition  is  the  effect  of 
study,  not  of  inspiration ;  beauty 
comes  at  last,  slowly  and  almost  re- 
luctantly, at  his  bidding,  but  seldom 
or  never  "  smooth-sliding  without 
step,"  as  if  impatient  of  a  call ;  there 
is  clearness  of  water,  but  no  depth ; 
the  very  flowers  of  the  forest  are  too 
pale  and  delicate;  something  of  a 
city  character  is  in  his  sylvan  solitudes, 
and  there  is  a  suburban  spirit,  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  old  woods.  Than  the 
story,  nothing  can  be  more  unnatural, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  more  common 
place.     Outalisai  is  like  a  well  sup- 
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ported  Iridian  at  a  masquerade^  but 
not  the  real  Lo^an  ;  his  talk  is  of  to- 
fiuJiawks^  but  gives  us  do  high  idea  of 
the  oratory  of  savage  life^  which  we 
know  to  be  noble— he  has  DO  influence 
on  the  poem,  and,  but  for  his  being  a 
pOi^tirait,  mi^t  luiVe  been  away  on  a 
fishing  or  shooting  excursion,  without 
detriment  to  plot  or  person.  Yet  still 
we  love  this  poem — we  suppose  it  is 
very  popular — suspect  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  write  one  so  good,  and  have 
given  it,  and  will  give  it  again,  this 
very  evening,  die  tribute  of  a  tear.  It 
is  a  sweet  poem. 

With  all  these  genial  but  some- 
what subdued  feelings  of  admiration 
and  love  of  Mr  Campbell's  poetical 
character,  we  came  to  the  perusal  of 
Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  not  been  so  great- 
ly disappointed  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
reading  world.  Theodric  is  a  still 
fainter.dimmer,  more  attenuated  poem 
than  Gertrude;  but  still  it  is  very, 
very  pretty,  very  pathetic  even  ;  there 
is  much  that  is  Campbellish  about 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  s^,  fairly  and 
candidly,  that  it  does  him  absolute 
discredit.  Yet,  we  did  expect  a  bet- 
ter poem,  and  if  Mr  Campbell  were 
not  an  only  son,  we  should  nave  attri- 
buted Theodric  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther. We  should  have  said,  ^'  Mr 
Henry  CampbeU,  who,  we  under- 
stand, is  many  years  younger  than  his 
celebrated  brother,  has  vmtten  a,  &c. 
&C.,"  and  we  should  have  concluded  a 
kind  of  complimentary  article,  with 
roundly  rating  him  for  divers  faidts 
and  sundry  mannerisms.  But  when 
we  view  Theodric  as  a  work  bv  an 
elderly  gentleman,  we  cannot  nelp 
looking  rather  grave,  and,  therefore, 
shall  proceed  to  analysis  and  extract. 
**  *Twa8  sunset,  and  the  Ranz  des 
Vacbes  were  sung, 
And  lights  were  o*cr  th*  Helvetian  moun- 

tains  flung. 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest 

glow, 
And  tinged  the  lakes  like  molten  gold 

below. 
Warmth  flosh'd  the  wonted  regions  of 

the  storm, 
Where,  PhoBnlz-Iike,  you  saw  the  eagle's 

form, 
That  high  in  Heav*n*8  vermilion  wheelM 

and  soar*d. 
Woods  nearer   frown*d,   and  cataracts 

dash'd  and  roar*d. 
From  heights  brouzed  by  the  bounding 

bouquetin ; 
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Herds  tinkling  roam*d  the  long-drawn 

vales  between, 
And  hamlets  glitterM  whit^  and  gafdena 

flourished  green, 
*Twa8  transport  to  inhale   the  bright 

sweet  air ! 
The  mountain-bee  was  revelling  in  its 

glare, 
And  roving  with  his  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  enamell'd' 

moss. 
Earth's  features  so  harmoniously,  were 

link'd. 
She  seem*d  one  great  glad  form,  with  Hfe 

instinct. 
That  felt  Heav'n's  ardent  breath,  and 

smiled  below 
Its  flush  of  love,  with  consentaneous 

glow." 

1b  that  a  very  beautiful  descriptive 
passage,  or  only  a  good  one  ?  We  can- 
not say.  Would  such  a  passage  stamp 
a  new  writer,  a  man  of  poetical  geni- 
us ?  We  cannot  say.  What  is  a  Phce- 
nix  like  ?  We  cannot  sa^.  Does  the 
mountain-bee  "  revel  m  the  glare 
of  the  bright  sweet  air"  after  sunset  ? 
We  cannot  say.  Are  the  four  last  lines 
good  or  bad,  natural  or  artificial,  strong 
or  inflated  ?  We  cannot  say.  Gentle 
reader,  judge  for  yourself— we  are. 
somewhat  sceptical.  "  She  seemed 
one  great  glad  form,  with  life  instinct," 
is,  we  fear,  indiflerent  poetry. — ^But  let 
us  proceed. 

"  A  Gothic  church  was  near;  the  spot 
around 
Was  beautiful,  even  though  sepuldntd 

ground; 
For  there  nor  yew  nor  cypress  spread 

their  gloom, 
But  roses  blossomM  by  each  rustic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spotless  marble  • 

shone— 
A  maiden's  grave— and  'twas  inscribed 

thereon. 
That  young  and  loved  she  died  whose 

dust  was  there." 

But  we  now  feel  that  it  would  be 
foolish  regularly  to  analyze  a  small ' 
poem  like  this— -of  which  the  story  is 
really  good  for  nothing,  and  we  sup- 
pose well  known.  So  let  us  give  a  few 
of  the  best  passages.  Theodric,  an 
Austrian  Colonel,  visits  London,  and 
during  an  illumination  sees  and  falls 
in  love  with  a  beautiful  English  girl, 
named  Constance — whom,  indue  time, 
he  woes,  wins,  and  weds. 

"  'Twas  a  glorious  sight. 
At  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, ' 
10 
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Pwtt*A  out  ditmiphartt   multitudet  to 

Tooth,  a^  welaltli.  penuiy,  smiling  m 

the  blaze ; 
Tb*  inomined  atmosphere  was  warm  and 

hiand. 
And  Beauty's  groups,  the  fairest  of  the 

land. 
Conspicuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive 

room, 
In  open  cliariots  pass*d  with  pearl  and 

pturoe. 
Amidst  them  he  remark*d  a  lovelier  mi$;n 
Than  e'er  bis  thoughts  had  shaped,  or 

eyes  had  seen : 
The  throng  detain*d  her  till  he  rein'd  his 

steed. 
And,  ere  the  beauty  pass'd,  had  time  to 

read 
The  motto  and  the  arms  her  carriage 

bore. 
Led  by  that  clew,  he  left  not  EngJand*s 

shore 
TDl  be  had  known  her :  and  to  know  her 

well 
iVolong*d,  exalted,  bound,  enchantment*s 

spell; 
fbr  with  affections  warm,  intense,  re- 
fined, 
flbe  niis*d  such  calm  and  holy  streng^ 

of  mind, 
Tliat,  like  HeavVs  image  in  the  smiling 

brook, 
Celcttial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 
Hers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex'iJ, 
That  cheer'd  the  sad,  and  tranquillized 

th«  vexM : 
Ae  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse. 
And  yet  the  wisest  listen'd  to  her  lips ; 
flhe  sang  not,  knew  not  Music's  mairic 

skill. 
But  yet  her  Toice  had  tones  that  sway'd 

tbewUl. 
He  ipcight— he  won  her— and  resolved  to 

make 
Hi*  future  home  in  England  for  her 
sake.'* 
Before  mirrying  Constance,  how- 
erer,  Theodric  returns  to  "  Cesar's 
CottTt,"  "  on  matters  of  concern ;" 
tnd^  on  his  way  thither,  he  visit* 
TT^lph,  a  young  Swiss  Cornet,  who, 
tinder  him,  bad  "  borne  an  Austrian 
banner  on  the  Rhine."  Udolph's  sis- 
ter, who  docs  not  know  that  Theodr^ 
"i«  engaged,"  falls  in  love  with  hiin,  or 
ntber  nas  a  romantic  afi^tion,  which 
she  had  received  for  her  brother's  de- 
J^jrere^  £rom  the  ai^t  of  a  miniature- 
picture  of  that  handsome  hero,  fanned 
into  the  flame  of  paaakm  by  his  living 
faKCAtb.  Theo4nc  sees  with  grief  the 
deep  impression  he  has  made  on  her 
too  ratoeptible  heart — and  very  pru- 
Vot.XVII. 
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dently,  considerately,  wisely^  and  mo- 
destly, says  to  her,  at  thef  close  of  a 
painful  edaircissement, 

«  Swear  that,  when  I  am  gone,  you'U  do 

your  best 
To  chase  this  dream  of  fondntas  from 

your  breast. " 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  natunl 
and  what  Is  unnatural,  what  is  deli- 
cate and  what  is  indelicate,  what  ^a 
pathetic  and  what  is  ridiculous,  in  the 
delineation  of  so  very  complex,  shift- 
ing, various,  and  anoroabus  a  passion 
aaXoye.  Therefore  we  pretend  not  to 
speak  authoritatively — to  lay  down  the 
law — or  to  decide  in  that  great  Court 
of  Chancery.  Young  girls  form  wild 
and  romantic  attachments— pine  away, 
and  in  good  earnest  die,  and  are  bu- 
ried, for  apparently  very  insufficient 
reasons,  and  on  the  most  unsatisfactory 
grounds.  This  being  admitted,  Mr 
Campbell  is  perhaps  entitled  to  avail 
himself  of  any  such  historical  fact,  anil 
moke  the  most  of  it  But  the  situa- 
tion he  has  chosen  to  place  pooi*  Julia 
in,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  i^,  extremely 

Sainf\il,  nay,  it  is  degrading  to  ^he 
ignity  of  the  sex.  Had  a  woman  writ- 
ten so,  we  could  have  sympathis^ 
with  the  victim,  and  would  have  be- 
lieved anything  she  happened  to  say 
on  the  subject.  But  a  man  shews  a 
sad  want  of  gallantry  in  telling  the 
whole  reailing-public,  that  he  knew 
a  Colonel  in  tne  Austrian  service,  with 
whom  a  beautiful  Swiss  maiden  ^U 
desperately  in  love— that  the  Colonel 
took  the  poor  creature's  passion  intotb^ 
kindest  consideration— read  her  a  most 
affectionate  and  yet  firm  lecture,  on  the 
imprudence  an4  impropriety  of  jgiviiig 
way  to  such  emotions  in  favour  of  his 
tQo-killing  person — and,  finally,  ro- 
quested  her  brother  to  row  him  acrcifp 
a  lake,  that  he  mig^it  be  oi9rto  Vienna. 
Several  pages  of  the  poem  are  hcj^e 
quite  deispicable,— that  is  the  fac^— 
and  far  inferior  in  sentiment  and  exr 
pression  to  the  general  run  of  verses 
in  the  Lady's  Magazine,  or  La  Belje 
Asaemhle. 

Theodric  rotyr^^  to  London^  iQIM^- 
ries  Constfmce,  .and  '^  happy. 

**  To  paint  that  being  to  a  grovelling 
mind 
Were  like  pourtraying  pictures  to  tte 

blind. 
*Twaa  JieedAil  e«*B  bifeoHoinlyctoliBel 
Her  temper's  fond  and  firm  and  gladsome 
seal, 
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To  flhftre  ezittence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Sparks  firom  her  love's  electrUying  eham* 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which  less'ning  to  her 

hreast 
Llfe*a  ills,  gave  all  ita  joys  a  treble  sest; 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  mighty  truth— how  happy  are  the 

goodr— 

Bather  heavy^— somewhat  dull,  mj 
dear  Campbell,  is  the  above ;  l)ut  it 
caoiiot  be  helped  now — bo  let  it  pass. 
Theodric  and  Constance  are  so  hap- 
pv  in  their  wedded  being,  that  Mr 
Campbell,  whose  intention  it  is  to 
make  out  "  a  tale  of  tears,  a  moumfid 
atory,"  finds  considerable  difficnltv  in 
destroying  theiroonnobial  bliss ;  ana,  in 
lack  of  expedients,  falls  upon  one  of  the 
most  prosaic  corses  that  ever  afflicted 
ft  new-married  pair,  in  a  house  of  their 
own,  with  a  door  to  the  street,  and  a 
brass  knocker.    The  mother  and  sis- 
ters of  Constance  (all  save  one  cong&» 
nial  anter)  are  a  set  of  vixens,  ftdiof 
strife  and  gall — arrant  mischief-ma- 
kers— greeny  gossips — ^plain-featured, 
hard-favoured,  mean,  and  malignant. 
In  abort,  Theodric  has  married  into 
a  most  disgusting  ftmily.  Thae  vul- 
gar she-devils  almost  succeed  in  ma- 
king Uie  young  people  quarrd,  and 
mudi  base  andlow  scheming  goes  on, 
the  details  of  which  sorely  puzzled  our 
organ  of  causality.    Meantime  Theo- 
diic  is  about  to  be  called  out   once 
more  on  active  service ;  and,  on  being 
erediblv   told  so  by    Mr   Campbm 
himself,  we  could  not  but  pity  Con- 
stance, destined  to  widowhooa  "  for 
one  campaign,"  and  a  widowhood  like- 
ly to  be  worried  by  weasels.  Udolph, 
tbe  standard-bearer,   arrives  at  tnis 
crisu,  telling  Theodric  that  poor  Julia 
is  dying,  broken-hearted,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  her  miserable  passion ;  and  that 
her  beseeching  prayer  is  to  see  Theo- 
dric, but  for  an  hour,  at  her  death- 
bed.    Theodric  breaks  the  matter  to 
Conatancc,  who,  with  many  tears  and 
^(>fobodingf,  gives  him  permission  to 
see  her  innocent,  distant,  and  dying 
rival.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Swit- 
zeriand ;  and  here  Mr  Campbell  is 
himself  again,  or  neariy  so.    The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  hr  from  being  £uilt- 
■  less,  indeed  is  very  £iulty,  and  through- 
out wants  ease  and  flow ;  but  it  is  very 
goodi  although  our  kindness  for  the 
distinguished  writer  makes  na  like  itj 
periiapa,  bsttar  than  it  dttervea. 


Theodric.  Z^un. 

^  That  whiter*s  eve  htw  daiWy  K^ 

ture*8  brow 
Scowl'd  on  the  scenes  St  lights  so  lovdj 

now! 
The  tempest,  raging  o^er  the  reitat  of 

ice, 
Shook  fragments  from  die  rifted  precipice; 
And  whilst  their  fklling  echoed  to  the 
wind,  I 

The  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismal  £scord 

join*d. 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  raised 

in  clouds 
That  wbirrd  like  spirits  wailing  in  thtir 

shrouds : 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  dbi^- 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept» 
within ! 
**  Sweet  JuuA,  though  her  ftX/t  was 
finish'dbal^  ; 

Still  knew  him— smiled  on  hhn  with 

feeble  laugh— 
And  blest  him,  till  she  drew  her  latest 

•igh! 
But  lo !  while  Udolfb's  bursts  of  agony. 
And  age*s  tremulous  waiHngs,  round  bin 

rose, 
What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  jitt 

than  those ! 
'Twas  tidiaga,  by  his  English  mf^syengpr, 
Of  CoNSTANCE--4>rief  and  terrible  they 

were. 
She  still  was  living  when  the  page  set  out 
¥toui  home^  but  whether  now,  w«a  \f^ 

in  doubt. 
Poor  Jdua!  aaw  he  then  thy  dais's 

relief— 
Stunn'd  into  stupor  more  than  ^nrnog 

with  grief? 
It  was  not  strange;  for  in  the  humafi 

breast 
Two  master-passions  cannot  co-exist. 
And  that  alarm  which  now  usurp'd  hia 

brain 
Sliut  out  not  only  peace,  but  other  pain. 
'Twas  fancying  Constance  underneath 

the  shroud 
That  covered  Julia,  made  him  first  weep 

loud, 
And  tear  himself  away  from  them  that 

wept. 
Fast  hurrying  homeward,  night  nor  day  he 

slept, 
Tdl,  launch'd  at  sea,  he  dreamt  that  hia 

sours  saint 
Qung  to  him  on  a  bridge  of  ice^  pal^ 

foint,. 
O'er  cataracts  of  blood.    Awalra,  he 

bless'd 
The  shore;  nor  hope  left  utteriy  hia 

breast, 
Till  reachbg  home,  terrific  omen !  there 
The  straw-laid  street  pieluded  hia  do* 
spair— 
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Hh  MrranCfl  look— llie  table  tlMt  re- 

Teal*d 
HkktterMnt  to  Comtakgb  last,  still 

•tal'd, 
Xkougb  -spaech  and  Jiearing  left  hiaa,  told 

too  clear 
That  Jie  bad  ocur  to  suffer— not  to  fear* 
He  felt  M  if  he  ne'er  should  cease  to  feel— 
A  wretch  li?e>  broken  on  misfortune's 

whaal : 
Her  deatirs  cause— he  might  make  his 

peace,  with  Heaven, 
Absolved  from  guilt,  but  never  self-for- 

,  given," 

Constance,  it  appears,  agitated  by 
some  undefined  jealousy,  and  teazed 
and  tormented  by  her  mother  and  sis* 
ten,  had  sunk  into  a  gallopping  con- 
sumption. Would  to  Heaven  Mr 
Campbell  had  thought  of  some  other 
cause  of  her  malady !  Her  farewell  is 
▼ery  much  in  the  spirit  of  Gertrude's 
farewell  to  her  husband ;  not  inferior, 
mod  beautifully  pathetic. 

**  Theodric,  this  is  destiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle ;  beat  it  then,  my 

level 
Have  not  to  learn  the  usage  I  have  borne, 
For  one  true  ilister  left  me  not  forlorn ; 
And  though  you're  absent  in  another 

land, 
Sent  from  me  by  my  own  well-meant 

command, 
¥biff  aoal,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to 

mine 
Atlheae  elasp*d  bands  in  blessing  you 

now  jotfi: 
Aape  IMC  tmagfned  borrora  in  my  fate— - 
£v*n  now  ray  sufferings  are  not  very 

And  when  your  griefs  first  transports 
shall  subside, 

I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and 
pride 

To  pay  my  memory,  if  'tis  worth  the 
debt. 

Love's  glorying  tribute— not  forlorn  re- 
gret: 

I  charge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure 

op 

Beflectk>n*s  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 

My  pard'ning  angel,  at  the  ^ates  of  Hea- 
ven, 

Shan  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have 
given 

Td  ue;  and  ofir  life's  nnkm  has  been 
dad 

fn  tmilefl  of  bliss  as  sw^t  as  life  e'er  bad. 

Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remem- 
bnmeecBSt? 

itten^f  outflow  fitom  sweetness 
past? 


Theodric* 
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Ko!  imaged  fai  the  sanctuary  of  your 

breast, 
There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts 

at  rest ; 
And   let  contentment  on    your   spirit 

shine, 
As  if  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine : 
For  if  you  war  not  proudly  ^ith  your 

pain, 
For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  Hved  in 

vain. 
But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 
My  loss  with  noble  spirit — not  despair^. 
1  ask  you  by  our  love  to  promise  this. 
And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left 

a  kiss,— 
The  latest  from  my  living  lips  for  yours." 

We  have  said,  we  bdieve,  some- 
where in  this  hasty,  but  hearty  arti- 
cle, diat  we  are  critics ;  but  we  TeaUj 
have  no  wi^  to  prefer  any  especial 
daim  to  that  character.  Critics,  how- 
ever, or  no  critics,  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  me- 
nu of  Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale. 
We  cannot  help  expressing  our  ex- 
treme surprise,  diat  a  man  so  highly 
gifted  as  Mr  Campbell,  could  have 
contemplated  "  pure  afibctbn  breath- 
ing household  laws,"  that  is  to  say, 
could  have  surveyed  domestic  life,  its 
relations  and  events,  and,  after  all, 
shewn  himself  unable  to  invent  any 
more  interesting  and  impresave  ex- 
emplification of  them,  than  what  is 
exhibited  in  this  pretty  but  insignifl- 
can  t  poem.  There  actually  seems  some- 
diing  here  too  like  a  barrenness,  not  of 
invention  only,  but  absolutely  of  feel- 
ing ;  his  mind  takes  no  hold  either  of 
the  more  stirring,  or  the  more  still 
humanities ;  and  if  human  life  can 
present  to  liie  inmgination  and  heart 
of  a  true  poet  nothing  better  than  tiiis, 
the  sooner  we  complete  our  loumey 
between  Dan  and  Beersheba  Uie  bet- 
ter ;  nor  does  the  invention  of  printing 
seem  one  likely  to  be  turned  to  much 
more  account.  Mr  Campbell's  object 
has  evidently  been  pathos,  but  all  the 
8ufi[ering  is  provoking  rather  than  afw 
fectmg;  sorrow  assails  man  and  woman 
from  mere  misunderstanding,  and  an 
unlucky  game  of  croes  purposes ;  no- 
body is  to  Uame,  and  everybody  is 
punished;  most  excellent  people  are 
brought toeether  by  mere  acddent,  and 
immediately  s^t  about  marring  each 
other's  hamiineas ;  the  tide  never 
aaits ;  the  tune  is  either  half  an  hour 
too  soon  or  too  late ;  aaertof  small  fa- 
tality attends  each  petty  movement  of 
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we  dtlmost  are  tempted  to  believe  mat 
7?be<>4nc  and  Coinst^nce  must  ^af« 
been  married  od  a  Friday ;  and  if  they 
V^k  a  wedding-jaunty  we  offer  a  in* 
fling  bet  tbat  their  carriage  broke 
dawii>  and  that  they  had  aome  diffi<* 
culty  in  getdng  into  an  inn  towardis 
the  fall  of  evening.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  reader  of  a  good  heart  to  pe- 
ruse^ without  discomfort^  the  record 
of  BOxSt  perplexrnj^  misfortunes ;  but 
he  is  not,  tannot,  be  rivetted  to  the 
narrative  by  any  hpell  of  which  Mi* 
Campbell  seems  to  be  in  possession  t 
-on  the  contrary  he  reads  on,  merely 
that  he  rbay  get  rid  of  a  dark  but  duu 
riddle ;  and  at  last  he  cannot  but  be 
a  little  angry  with  Mr  Campbell,  for 
putting  to  death  two  such  beauti- 
^d  and  innocent  youn^  creatures  as 
Constance  and  Juha,  wno  might  have 
suffered  much  affliction,  and  yet  not 
missed  the  world  so  very  unsatisfacto- 
rily  as  they  do,  both  maid  and  bride. 
Tiie  tale  illustrates  nothing  that  we  can 
discern  worth  illustrating,  and  what- 
ever beauty  and  pathos  there  may  be 
in  a  few  passages,  they  are  rendered 
almost  entirely  inefiectiye  by  ihe  un- 
fortunate, unpoetical,  and  unphiloso- 
phical  choice  of  the  situatbns  in  which 
ue  interlocutors  are  placed ;  a  free, 
full,  and  unrestrained  sympathy,  is 
never  once  excited  during  tne  wnole 
jpoem ;  the  heart  of  the  reader  is  al- 
most always  pained,  and  liis  under- 
standing dissadsfied ;  and  if  he  recalls 
to  Vs  remembrance  any  of  the  more 
affecting  incidents  in  His  own  life,  or 
In  the  hves  of  any  one  o;f  his  friends, 
he  will  feel  that  they  were  somewhat 
different  in  their  nature,  and  their  ac- 
companying circumstances,  from  those 
in  Theodric,  although  here  a  poet  of 
acknovdedged  genius  has  employed  his 
utmost  power  of  fiction  to  invent,  em- 
bellish, and  adorn,  vrith  mournful 
beauty,  a  tale,  illustratlye  of  the  feel- 
ings, fates,  and  fortunes,  that  fluctuate 
oyer  the  bosom  of  domestic  life. 
.  With  respect  to  the  style  of  execu- 
^on — language,  versification,  imagery, 
&c,  we  naye  already  said  that  we 
ppuld  not  help  reading  the  poetn  widi 
mudi  occasional  delight.  There  are 
jawfky  most  graceful,  ekgant,  and  beau- 
t^ioX  Ui^es,  that  couldliaye  been  dia* 
iiUed  only  from  the  pen  of  a  true  poet 
«-b^t  the  compogition  waists  pith,  fire. 


and  hie.  It  ia  often,  we  iir»  aony  to 
BtLj  it,  most  elaborately  feeUe^  and — 
viU  the  wgrld  belieise,  even  wlien  4ha|r 
see  them  with  their  own  eyea?— crin- 
kled with  manifest  and  undeniafale 
Cockneyisms.  Mr  Campbdl  has  fre- 
qoently  sounded  the  very  lowert  key 
in  the  gamut  of  poetry,  just  as  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  often  done  in  th^ 
lyrical  ballads.  But  Mr  Campbell  has 
in  all  8a<^  trials  miserably  failed,  and 
is  no  better  than  a  b^playing  uik>n  a 
sycamore-pipe.  Blr  Wordsworth  haa, 
in  almost  all  such  trials,  admirably 
succeeded,  and  the  low  simple  note 
has  been  fVom  a  harp -string.  The. 
great  Laker  sometimes  drives  his  fine, 
true,  bold  theories  rather  far,  but  he 
never  fails  to  smite  the  heart,  and  ge- 
nerally his  simplicity  is  sublime*  Mr 
Campbell's  genius  is  altogether  of  a 
different  stamp ;  he  must  have  the  air 
of  elegance  to  breathe,  or  he  gasps, 
chokes,  and  dies.  In  Theodxic  ne 
often  tries  to  be  homely,  familiar,  con- 
yersationally  narrative,  to  write  as  if 
in  a  newspaper  of  daily  occurrenoesn 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths.  Then 
is  he  uniformly  silly  and  conceited, 
and  that  too  to  sucn  an  unfortunato 
extent,  that  we  verily  belieye  thia 
poem,  with  all  its  teiiderness  and  beau- 
ty, is  now  in  the  greatest  jeopardy,  an4 
can  only  be  saved  by  Mr  Jeffrey  from 
being  damned.  That  ingenious  and 
amiaole  critic  has  written  for  the  .next 
Edinburgh  a  ?no6t  laiidatory  critioqe 
on  Theodric  Tbat  is  quite  right. 
Mr  Campbell  ia  his  friend— and  wku 
ia  friendship  withiMit  active  offioea^ 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  good 
ertdc  and  honest  man  to  praise  hia 
friends  to  the  skies^if  tbeylie  itoen  of 
Beniua,  even  although  they  write  in« 
different  poems.  Abuse  yourlHenda 
in  private,  in  the  small  sodal  eirda 
round  the  hearth,  and  in  the  hiisty 
ttlettce  of  the  Cigsuium,— 4)ut  in  pub^ 
lie  let  eulogy  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Often  have  we  held  up  to  univeratf 
and  well-merited  admiration  in  Mag^, 
the  man  whoin  in  Ambrose's  vre  faatfe 
anatomized ;  abd  the  author  whom 
we  have  not  left  the  likeness  of  a  gooae 
in  the  Stknctum  Sanctorum,  ofteh  ana 
often  have  we  bowed  and  oongeed 
down  the  front  steps  of  No.  1 7,  ^rince^ 
Street,  as  if  he  had  beeoi  at  the  very 
least,  a  Mioenix. 
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Wk  are  protfd  of  ScotkMKl— |>coud 
of  ouf  native  country^  for  a  thousand 
reasons.  We  are  not  so  enthusiastic 
aa  the  youn^  Squire  in  Marmion,  who 
is  filled  with  joy  and  wonderment  at 
the  aight  of  the  objects  surrounding 
'*  mine  own  romantic  town/'  for  our 
ejen  have  assuredly  rested  upon  love* 
her  prosnects  in  the  course  of  our 
die^uered  peregrinations  through  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Nor  do  we 
chnm  for  ourselves  the  fame  of  being 
a  nation  of  gentlemen,  and  we  scout 
altogether  the  title  of  Modern  Athe- 
nians. In  a  word,  we  are^  we  flatter 
ourselves,  as  fVee  from  the  vulgar  va- 
nity of  our  countrymen  as  any  people 
in  the  world,  but  still  we  hold  to  our 
original  position,  that  we  are  proud  of 
Scotland. — We  are  proud  of  ita  mind. 

JLet  nobody  imagine,  that  we  are 
goiug  to  give,  what  our  dear  Irish 
mends  call  blarney,  to  our  popula- 
tioo.  What  we  have  said,  we  nave  no 
design  to  enlarge  farther  on.  If  we 
be  asked,  where  are  the  proofs  of  our 
assertion,  we  shall  answer  in  the  su- 
blime word  of  Sir  C.  Wren's  epitaph, 
''  Gircumspice."  Look  round  every  de- 
partment of  literature  and  science — 
of  arts  and  arms — of  wisdom  and  of 
wit — and  you  vnll  find  them  full  of 
Scotchmen.  But  one  of  the  greatest 
evidenoeaof  the  mental  power  abound- 
ing in  onr  country  is  afforded  by  the 
drcumatance,  that  our  lowliest  ranks 
kave  produced  and  continue  to  pro- 
duce intelleots  the  most  refined,  tastes 
the  most  cultivated,  and  genius  the 
aaoat  powerfuL 

Jon  Bee,  the  most  illustrious  writer 
perhaps  of  the  present  age^  (and  to 
whom,  by  the  way,  his  friend  Tom 
Campbdl  addressed  the  beautiful  son- 
net, beginning  '^  Star,  that  bringest 
home  Jon  Bee,")  may  imagine,  that 
in  this  assertion,  we  are  only  showing 
another  specimen  of  what  he,  in  his  ad- 
mirable dictionary,  ironioEdly  stvles 
Modesty.  In  that  erudite  and  excellent 
work,  faie,  afier  quoting  from  our  pages' 
a  remark  of  our  own,  which  went  the 
length  of  saying,  that  '^  A  loftier  and  a 
wiser  people  than  the  Scotdi  are  not  to 
be  found  now  upon  the  earth,  nor  do  the 
reoords  of  any  such  survive ;" — (a  re« 
mark  to  be  read  in  thatgkrious  Num- 
ber of  oars,  which  by  univefsal  consent 
hia  been  called  eotai.,)— After  quo- 
ting this  rwaark,  we  say,  Vir- Apis^  the 


Bee^  adduces  the  contrary  testimony  of 
Petrarch  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction, 
to  the  effect,  that  ''of  all  the  barbar- 
ous and  cowardly  nations,  none  is 
more  cowardly  and  barbarous  than  the 
English,  excepting  only  the  rascally 
Scotch."  This  might  have  been  true 
enough  in  the  mouth  of  Laura's  lover ; 
but  tne  accurate  mind  of  Jon  ought 
to  have  reflected,  that  the  days  of  Pe- 
trarchaare  vastly  dissimilar,  and  by  no 
means  like  to  the  days  of  Grcorgius 
Quartus.  Howevt^r,  letting  that  be  as 
it  may,  wishing  to  convince  Jon  that 
we  are  not  vapouring  in  braggadocio 
fashion  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  him, 
and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  two 
works  wnich  we  have  prefixed  to  our 
article,  and  to  ask  modestly,  but  firm- 
ly, whether  any  other  country  has  pro- 
duced the  phenomenon  of  two  poems 
similar  to  Theodric  and  Queen  Hynde, 
being  published  witlun  two  or  three 
weeks  of  each  other,  by  two  of  the 
humblest  of  its  natives — one  sprung 
from  the  humblest  class  of  its  mecha- 
nical, the  other  from  the  humblest 
class  of  its  agricultural,  or  rather  pos- 
toral>  population.  Let  any  other  na^ 
tion  in  £uro|ie  shew  us  a  poem  by  a 
cotton-spinner 'sproductsucQ  as  Camp- 
ben>  and  another  by  a  herdsman  s^ 
such  as  Hogg,  forcing  their  way  simul- 
taneously into  the  very  thick — the  very 
press  of  a  polished  and  jealous  htera- 
ture — and  we  are  dumb.  We  accept 
even  Jon  Bee,  anti-Caledonian  as  he  19, 
V>  be  the  umpire  in  Uiis  cause,  of  Scot- 
land V.  the  World. 

And  as  we  have  happened  to  men-^ 
tion  it,  we  may  at  once  say,  that  there 
are  many  points  of  similitude  between 
these  great  poets  of  the  lower  orden, 
which  we  shall  hastily  digest  into  a 
parallel,  after  the  noanner  ^Plutarch. 
It  may  be  ima^ned  that  our  well- 
known,  our  universallv  proclaimed, 
our  much-boaated-of  affection,  friend* 
|hip,and  oompotationship  with  Hqggi 
may  warp  us  into  giving  him  an  un« 
due  preference  in  this  our  dosecoming 
contrast ;  but  we  here  most  solemnly 
assert,  that  we  ^lall  banish  all  such 
consideralums  fhrni  our  minds,  and 
be  as  impartial  as  Rhadamanthus,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Eurtpa.  Fond  are 
we  of  Hogg — ^yea,eYen  to  a  fault; — ^but 
nobody  can  deny  that  we  have  several 
times,  in  the  omrse  of  our  ondit- 
li 
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tinguishine  Periodical,  abused  him 
most  grossly,  we  might  say  diaboli- 
cally ;  while,  though  no  one  can  sus- 
pect us  of  any  friendship  or  affec- 
tion for  any  of  the  curs  and  crosses  of 
Conduit-Street,  yet  it  will  be  equally 
conceded  to  us,  that  Campbell's  works 
have  frequently  received  from  us  the 
highest  meed  of  praise ;  and  that  of 
one  of  them,  viz.  the  Ritter  Bann,  we 
alone,  of  all  the  periodicals,  had  the 
honour  and  the  manliness  to  take  any 
notice  whatever.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  Tom  has  reprinted  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  poem  in  this  volume 
of  his.  This  is  oigressing,  however : 
proceed  we  with  our  parallel. 

First,  then — ^both  are  Scotchmen — 
lowly  in  birth — in  manners — and  in 
conversation.  As  for  birth,  Camp- 
bell was  bom  in  the  Goose-dubbs  of 
Glasgow — Hogg  in  the  hills  of  £t- 
trick,  in  Muckrath,  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, signifies,  the  Place  of 
THE  Swine.  In  this  the  Shepherd  is 
superior,  inasmuch  as  the  smell  of 
the  green  hills,  and  the  sight  of  the 
dear  waters,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
muck  of  the  Molendmar,  and  the  gar- 
dyloo  of  the  Grallowgate.  Again,  Hogg's 
sire  was  a  herd ;  one  who  dwelt  among 
the  pastoral  images  to  be  derived 
fh)m  sheep  and  kiue,  from  the  ob- 
jects which  called  forth  the  poetry  of  a 
Moses,  the  warblings  of  a  Theocritus, 
and  the  mimic  elegances  of  a  Virgil  and 
a  Pope.  CampbeU's  progenitor  was  a 
cotton-spinner,  a  pursuit  which  calls 
much  more  for  jennies  than  genius, 
and  which,  though  useful,  is  but  me- 
chanical, and  without  the  slightest 
twist  of  poetry.  Homer  (and  every  true 
poet,  in  fact)  draws  similes  everlast- 
ingly from  sheep,  and  beautiful  things 
they  are ;  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
Nine,  ever  drew  anything  firom  the 
cotton-mill,  except  so  mudi  per  cent 
on  capital  sunk  ?  With  respect  to  con- 
versation, Campbell  has  much  to  say 
in  his  favour  that  Hogg  has  not.  Camp- 
bell has  kept  company  with  Lady  Mor- 
gan, and  such  Hke  fashionables ;  and 
no  doubt  has  thereby  contracted  fine 
habits  of  speech  and  manners.  Hogg 
has  been,  at  least  of  late,  very  much 
with  us ;  and  it  is  excessively  blame- 
able,  that  he  has  not  acquired  our  tone 
and  delicacy.  But  it  is  ill  teaching  an 
old  dog  new  tricks,  as  Lord  Chester- 
field says. 

Again,  both  are  writers  of  proee  and 
▼erse.  Here  is  a  difficult  scfue  to  ba- 
lance. Hogg  never  wrote  anything  so 
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stupid  aa  the  Balaamiteportkm  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  nor  |any  thing  quite 
so  pathetic  as  O'Connor's  Child.  Camp- 
bell, on  the  other  hand,  was  never 
guilty  of  such  poetry  as  what  composes 
the  Mountain  Bard ;  nor  did  he  ever 
soar  to  the  height  of  Bonny  Kikneny. 
In  prose,  Hoggs  Tales  and  Campbell's 
Lectures  on  Poetry  may  pretty  well 
stand  against  one  another,  both  being 
equal  outrages  against  hterature.  So 
likewise  let  the  Jacobite  Relics  pair  off 
with  the  Specimens  of  English  Poetry; 
One  work  remains  which  sets  Hog^r  far 
above  the  laureate  of  Lanark.  Hogg 
wrote  the  Chaldee  3f&  .'—Impartial 
justice,  therefore,  directs  that  we,  in 
this  respect,  should  exalt  the  horn  of 
the  Shepherd. 

Thirdly,  both  are  great  Magazine 
writers.  Hogg  boasts  that  it  was  he 
who  establish^  this  Magarine — it  is 
a  bounce  on  the  part  of  the  Shepherd  ; 
hut  beyond  doubt,  he  has  been  an  ea<i(er 
writer  in  it.  Campbell  contributes  to 
Colbum,  having  succeeded  the  late 
Jack  Polidori  in  that  employment,  at 
a  fixed  wage  of  five  pounds,  fifteen 
shillings,  and  fourpence  halfpenny  per 
week.  It  would  be  absurd  were  we  to 
point  out  Hogg's  inferiority  in  this 
particular. 

Fourthly,  CampbeU  is  occasionally 
asked  to  Holland-Houae ;  th««he  gets 
now  and  then  a '  side  look  from  its 
lady,  which  fills  trim  with  gratitude. 
H(^g  has  ere  now  taken  toddy  fist  to 
fist  with  a  duke,  and  thought  little 
about  it.  Campbell  breakfasts  with 
Redding  and  Fudgiolo,  and  other  sneh 
higfaones.  Hogg  sups  at  Ambrose's. 
This  round  is,  we  opine,  in  favour  of 
the  Bard  of  Benger. 

Fifthly,  Hogg  can  drink  dght-and- 
twenty  tumblers  of  punch^-^mpbell 
is  hazy  upon  seven.  Four  to  one  on 
the  Shepherd. 

Sixthly,  Hogg  is  a  Tory — Campbdl 
a  Whig.  Hogg  always  said  that  the 
English  would  beat  the  French,  and 
he  was  right— Campbell  said  that  the 
French  would  beat  the  English,  and 
he  was  wrong.  Hogg  despises  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  he  is  ri^t 
— Campbell  calls  it  in  his  Magazine 
a  noble,  critical  work,  and  he  is  wronff. 
Other  instances  are  needless.  ThefbX- 
lower  of  the  Macalhimmore  is  here  in- 
ferior beyond  all  chaUcs.    But, 

Seventhly,  with  which  we  mean  to 
conclude  our  laborionsly  wiooglit-ap 
paKdlel<*in  which  our  raaden  mvat 
perceive  that  we  have  moat  carefully 
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and  faithftdly  colkctfd  the  particulars 
of  comparison^  and  most  rigidly  balan- 
ced them  with  a  dexterous  finger^  one 
-  against  the  other — aeTenthly^Hogg,  the 
Tory,  has  sung  the  praise  of  bis  King 
in  strains  the  most  pure,  and  songs  the 
most  abominable ;  ne  has  huzzaed  to 
his  glory,  and  got  drunk  in  his  honour. 
In  return  for  which,  he  never  had  any 
further  remuneration  tlian  a  headache 
in  the  morning ;  while  Campbell,  the 
Whig,  who  has,  by  his  political  creed, 
been  linked  with  the  most  filthy  and 
scoundrel-like  revilers  of  that  King — 
that  Whig  Campbell,  we  say,  has 
lor  such  good  service  received  about 
L.5000,  fjod  is  still  receiving  L.200  a- 
^^enr.  This  last  round  is  wonderfully 
m  favour  of  Campbell. 

So  fiu-  for  the  personal  comparison 
of  these  great  men  ;  and  we  shall  de- 
scend now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
poems  which  have  called  forth  our 
panlld.  We  shaU  not  analyse  the  plot 
or  plan  of  these  compositions,  for  seve- 
nl  reasons.  First,  because  we  know 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  have 
already  got  them  by  heart ;  and,  se- 
^oondly,  because  we  are  not  able  to  do 
it.  For,  with  respect  to  Queen  Hvnde, 
we  have  read  it  over  six  times  back- 
ward and  forward,  up  and  down, 
round  and^roimd — we  have  held  the 
book  in  every  possible  posture  that  can 
be  eonceival,  sideways,  angularly, 
tODsy-turvy,  upsides  down,  and  down- 
tides  up ;  and  yet,  for  the  life  of  us, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  what 
it  is  about.  A  puzzling  sense  of  un- 
intelligibility  came  over  us,  yet  was 
our  pleasure  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree diminished.  We  have  at  all  times 
risen  from  the  Shepherd  and  his  Hvnde 
delighted  and  instructed,  without 
knowing  whv  or  wherefore.  And  with 
Tespcct  to  Tneodric,  we  have  begun  it 
four  times ;  and  regularly,  with  a  strange 
eertatnty  which  we  must  leave  to 
psychologists  to  account  for,  we  have 
laUen  asleep  at  the  end  of  the  third 
page.  Yet  we  have,  by  means  of  a  most 
potent  dose  of  Roman  punch,  nerved 
ourselves  to  get  through  the  task  of 
comparing  the  two  poems,  and  shall 
do  it  by  extracting  the  most  beautiful 
ftuiges  of  each,  and  putting  them  in 
cbB^ehttwith  one  another.  To  begin 
'yMk  wbietbing  bright,  we  shall  give 
in  illumination,  by  Campbell,  and  a 
towtt-bamiBg,  bv  Hogg.  At  the  illu- 
mination, Campbdrs  man  loses  his 
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in  his  blase, 


in 

Hear  Mr  Campbell. 
**  An  English  jubilee*-*twas  a  glorious 

sight; 
At  eve,  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudes   to 

gaze. 
Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in 

the  blaze." 
Hear  Mr  Hogg. 
"  Just  while  their  horrid  sacrifice 
Still  flamed  with  incense  to  the  skies ; 
The  liquid  sounding  flame  enclosed  them. 
And  roird  them  in  its  furnace  bosom. 
All  glitter*d  with  a  glowing  gleen." 

Here  we  have  fire-light  opposed  to 
candle-light — the  fiames  of  heaven 
versus  the  tallow-chandlers — people 
rolled  in  a  furnace  bosom,  to  people 
rolled  in  wrap-rascals,  (Hogg  has  been 
bitten  into  an  alliterative  madness,) 
folks  smiling  in  a  blaze  to  folks  glit- 
tering in  the  gleen.  With  respect  to 
versification,  we  can  satisfactorily  com- 
pare the  melody  of  CampbeU's — 
"  An  English  jubilee— 'twas  a  glorious 

sight," 
with    the   harmonious   rhjrmery   of 
Hogg's, 

**  The  liquid  sounding  flame  endosed  themt 
And  rolPd  them  in  its  Aimace  ftosom.*' 

II.  Love-making  has  long  been  the 
staple  of  poetry,  and  we  must  see 
how  the  Hogg  and  the  Camel  get 
through  this  important  particular.   A 
prince  of  Norway  comes  to  court  a 
lady,  who  be  imagines  is  the  Queen  of 
Scotland.  Andhe  does  it  in  this  wise: 
^  Light,  as  the  bound  of  buckgoat  youngs 
To  footstool  of  the  throne  he  sprung, 
Put  one  arm  round  the  royal  neck. 
The  other,  with  all  due  rented. 
Her  jeweird  bosom  did  enfold. 
The  gentle  form  and  arms  to  hold ; 
And  then  did  lips  in  silence  tell. 
Where  lover's  lips  delight  to  dwell. 
Full  oft  can  maid,  with  frowning  brows^ 
Reprove  the  act  she  well  allows." 
After  this,  we  are  positively  ashamed 
to  quote  Campbell.     His  hero,  by 
running  after  his  flame's  jarvey,  and 
taking  down  the  number,  traces  her, 

——  **  and  to  know  her  well 
Prolong'd,  exalted,  bound  enchantment's 

spell." 
[[What  this  means  is  past  comprehen- 
sion.]]    Then 
**  He  sought— he  won  her— 4uid  resolved 

to  make 
His  future  home  in  England  for  her 

sake." 
What  a  vile  contrast  to  the  glowing 
description  of  the  Shepherd  !   One  is, 
that  of  a  robust  mountaineer  roanxing 
about  Muckrath,  in  all  the  majesty  oi 
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man — the  other,  that  of  a  wif|>wear- 
ing  homme  de  la  phiine,  inhaling  the 
brick-hurning  atmosphere  of  the  pur- 
liens  of  Se3rmoar  Place. 

Justice,  however,  must  make  us 
remark,  that  Hogg's  ideas  of  fbmale 
resistance,  to  male  caresses,  have  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  stolen  from  a  poet 
of  our  own. 

"  Tip  her  the  wink,  and  take  bold  of  the 

fist  of  her. 
Kits  before  she  has  time  to  cry  Chxisto- 

pber; 
fihe  mttj  sing  out,  You*ri  an  impudent 

fellow,  sir. 
But  her  eye  will  unsay  what  her  tongue 

it  may  tell  you,  sir," 
Evidently  as  Hogg's  princess  does  in 
his  poem ;  nevertneless,  the  echo  of 
the  song  is  sweet. 

III.  Both  bard^  are  great  in  the 
strife  of  the  elements.  We  give  Camp- 
bell precedence. 
*«  That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's 

brow 
Scowl'd  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely 

now— - 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of 

ice, 
ghook  fragments  from  the  rifted  preci- 
pice: 
And  whilst  their  (ailing  echoed  to  the 

wind. 
The  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismal  discord 

join*d. 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  raised 

in  clouds. 
That  whirl'd  tike  spirits  wailiog  in  their 

shrouds : 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din." 

Now  for  Hogg. 
"  I  ma^  be  wrong,  as  grant  I  may. 
But  it  18  plain,  that  on  that  day 
The  storm  hath  all  unequall'd  been. 
Such  as  no  living  man  hath  seen. 
These  are  the  signs  of  sinful  deed. 
And  these  are  tokens  that  I  dread. 
The  demons  of  the  fiery  reign 
Have  been  abroad  in  Christ's  domain. 
Roused,  by  some  powerftil  heathen  spell, 
From  out  the  lurid  vales  of  hell. 
The  fiice  of  earth  and  heaven  to  mar. 
And  hurl  the  elements  in  war." 

Well  blown  and  strong,  by  both 
poets — but  Hogg  is  far  better.  What 
16  the  tempest  raging  o'er  the  realms 
of  ice— or  the  rifted  preci-pce — the 
wdf'a  long"  howl,  (we  have  heard 
ihat  epithet  lon^  before,  Tom,)  and 
the  wailing  snirits — compared  to  de- 
mons of  the  fiery  reign,  (qu.  ?  rain) 
fhe  lurid  vales  of  hell— the  elements 
hurled  in  war;  and  all  by  him  of 
Ettrick.    A  tempest  in  a  teapot ! 


Seekh  Poeii,  ffa^g  wnd  Campbell. 


CJkn. 


But  we  need  nol  pudi  this  part  of 
the  parallel  farther.  Let  us  take  them 
upon  a  new  tack. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  English 
language  has  been  forcing  itaelf  upon 
us,  to  Sie  detriment  of  our  fine  Sooti- 
dsms.  The  Waverley  man  has  reared 
the  head  of  our  Doric  somewhat,  but 
we  are  quite  proud  to  have  this  addi- 
tional specimen,  to  prove  that  there 
are  still  men  of  Scotland,  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  the 
English  tongue.  Proofs  are  afiTorded 
in  the  pages  of  both  poets  most  amp- 
ly, and  we  shall  hastily  gather  in  a  few. 

In  the  English  language,  "  death" 
rhymes  to  "l)reath,''  "  Seth,"  and  a 
hundred  other  words,  which  must  in* 
stantly  occur  to  the  reader.    Diflferent 
rhymes  await  it  north  of  the  Border. 
■"  One  dngle  inch  'twixt  them  and  deaths 
TTiey  wonder'd  at  their  cordial^tfA," 
Hooo,  p.  59. 
^  To  think  I  could  have  merited  yowjaitki 
flhall  be  my  solace*  even  unto  death," 
Campbell,  p.  21. 

And  in  a  hundred  other  places^ 
Hogg  also  often- rhymes  to  wrath. 

"  Breast"  rhymes  wiA  "  rest,** 
among  the  Englim  epicures.  No  such 
ihioff  ''  within  the  realms  of  Bere- 
gon.* 

**  Expectii^g  every  glance  she  aui 
To  see  forth  bursting  from  its  breaU.^* 
Hogg,  p.  18. 
**  It  was  not  strangei  for  in  the  human 

breast 
Two  master  passions  cannot  co-exist," 
CAHFfi£LL,p.  3fi. 

''  On"  rhymes  to  "  Don"  Soistlih^ 
^otlMrwise  Nor^, 

'*  The  warrior  spiled,  and  laid  htm  dawn» 
I  aaunter'df  aung,  and  wtnder'd  on." 

Hogg,  p.  6a 
<*  No  fears  could  damp— I  reached  the 

camp*— soHght  out  the  cbampi-on. 
And  if  my  br^-sword  failed  at  last^ 
'twas  long  and  well  laid  en," 

Campbell,  p.  124. 
Earth— birth — mirth,  &c. 
*'  And  as  the  hail-cloud  hanging  swaik 
Bursts  with  the  thunder  on  the  eoHh," 
Hogg,  p.  83. 
"  When  o'er  the  green  undeliiged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 
How  came  the  world's  grey  fotherRybri^.'* 

Campbrt.t^  p.  53. 
How  bqth  bards  rhyme  "  bosom"  is 
past  conjecture. 
"  The  liquid   sounding  flame  enclosed 

them. 
And  rolfd  them  in  its  fomaee  bosom." 
HoG«,i8& 
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«  There  was  many  afriend  to  lose  hitn. 

When  that  gallant  soMier  died. 
Bat  the  maiden  of  his  ftatom.*' 

Caufbell,  100. 

I  gold 
lines 


lis 


odd. 

checi. 

Nor  hear  aught  but  with  due  respect." 
Hogg,  121. 
**  No,  said  he,  yon  phantom's  asjyect, 

l^nst  me,  would  appal  thee  worse ; 
Held  in  clearly  measured  profy^eci.** 

Campbell,  181. 

Hogg's  rhyme  is  quite  national,  for  it 
is  known  that  the  Scotch  in  general 
muk  the  t  in  such  words,  saying  re- 
spec*,  &c.  but  Campbell  beats  him 
even  in  this  piece  of  nationality.  Who 
ever  heard  such  a  rhyme  southwards 
as  this — 

*•  It  bore  a  cruciFix, 
Fame  said  it  once  had  graced 
An  ancient  temple,  which  the  Pktts." 
Campbell,  13& 
Tbej  have  some  peculiar  ideas  as'to 
the  word  "  abroad." 
•*  Go  back,  ye  wolves,  to  your  dens,  he 
cried. 
And  tell  the  nations  abroad  . 
How  the  fiercest  of  your  herd  has  died, 
That  slaughter^  the  flock  of  GoeL** 
Campbell,  147. 
**  Bat  darker  paths  are  to  be  trod, 
For  darker  doings  are  abroad.** 

Hogg,  26a 
But  we  should  be  quoting  the  whole 
books  did  we  go  on.  Campbell  rhymes 
**bouquetin"to  "between,^  and"  route'* 
to  "  out,"  thereby  shewing  his  know- 
ledge of  French  pronunciation.     He 
ahio  fi&vours  us   with   "  jjair'  and 
"  nrejAre;'  "  page"  and   "  page," 
"  break"  and  "  neck,"  break^'  and 
"  wreck,"  "  Devons"  and  *'  ravens/' 
**  human"  and  "  woman,"  and  five 
hundred   others,  in   consequence  of 
which  we  hereby  new  chnsten  him 
Thomas  the  Rhjrmer.     Hogg  gallops 
away  in  every  page  at  such  a  rate  that 
it  is  needless  to  hunt  out  particulars. 
CuU  we,  therefore,  a  flower  or  two 
^rom  each,  and  desert. 
•*  Again  to  the  battle,  Achaians, 
Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  derLANCE.** 
Campbell,  84. 
Match  that,  Hogg,  if  you  can.    Ay, 
ay,  air,  says  Hogg. 


"  Of  war,  religion,  or  of  law, 
Without  consulting  ColumBA.'* 

Hogg,  31. 
Tiy  it  again,  Campbell. 
••  Pageant !— Let  the  world  bevere  o* 

For  our  people's  rights  and  laws. 
And  the  breasts  of  civic  he&oes."    [Al- 
dermen, we  presume.] 

Campbell,  94,  and  again  87. 
Now,  Hogg. 

**  If  thou*rt  a  Cotquean,  by  my  soul, 
VH  split  thy  pruriginious  nowl,** 

Hogg,  269. 
A  third  time,  Tom. 
"  I  gazed,  and  felt  upon  my  lips 

Th'  unfinished  accents  hang, 
One  moment's  bliss,  one  burning  kiss." 

Campbell,  89. 
This  is  meant  for  rhyme,  as  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  poem,  (poem .') 
where  every  first  and  third  line  rhyme. 
We  are  afraid  that  Hogg  cannot 
match  that,  yet  we  shall  sport  one. 
"  'Mong  all  the  dark  and  stern  coMPssas 
Of  Odiu*8  rueful  wobshippebs." 

Hogg,  9a 
We  have  now  concluded,  and  may 
safely  ask  if  we  have  not  redeemed  our 
promise,  to  prove  that  no  nation  in  the 
world  ever  before  produced  two  such 
poems  as  Hogg's  and  Campbell's  in 
the  same  month  ?  But  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  part  them  without  givinz  a 
sample  of  their  songs.     Hogg  ahaJl  go 
first.  They  shall  be  both  on  love. 
*'  O,  come,  gentle  maiden, 
[It  must  be  pronounced  *<  midden,**  for 

the  rhyme.] 
Of  lovely  Dunedin, 
Array'd  in  thy  beauty  and  gladdening 

smiles ; 
Thine  the  control  I  list, 
Irovely  mythologist ! 
Thine  the  monition  that  never  beguiles." 
Very    good,    indeed.     Now,    Mr 
Campbell.    We  request  our  readers  to 
sound  the  s*s  as  strong  as  they  can, 
and  remember  that  this  is  a  song  to  be 
sung. 

"  Love*«  a  boundleM  burning  wa«te. 
Where  Bliss's  stream  we  seldom  tatte, 
And  still  more  seldom  flee. 
Svispence*s  thorni,  Suspicion's  stings, 
Yet  somehow  love  a  fomething  brings, 
Tliat*«  «weet,  even  though  wb  sigh 
Woe*«  ME.'" 
To  be  sung  to  mutdc^  it  must  be  the 
music  of  a  saw. 
"  Farewell,  sweet   bards,   forewell,   ye 

dulcet  strains,   ^ 
An  oaken  staff  each  hoisting  for  his  pains.** 


Farewell,  once  again,  Quoth  Signipeb  Vestee. 
AV  2,  Sfure  Lane,  January  1st,  1825. 

Ld  by  Google     ^ 
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3CPH  A'£N  STMnona  KTAIlCaN  n£PIHISSOMBNAaN 
HAEA  KariAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

pHOc.  op.  Ath. 
[[7%t>  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Pkocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning,  "'Tit  right  for  good  winebibbing  people, 
"  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple  ; 
"But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis — 
And  «  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'2 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 
Scene  I. 

MR  SECRETARY  DR  MULLION. 

Yes,  sir,  your  last  Noctes  appear  to  have  made  what  my  friend  Dr  Jamie- 
son  calls  a  stramash. 

NORTH. 

Why,  sir,  our  oonversations  get  wind  unaccountably,  and  it  is  little  won- 
der that  they  do  make  a  noise.    What  do  you  allude  to  particularly  } 

MULLION. 

You  know  the  song  I  sung. 

When  diurch  and  crown  are  hatter'd  down 
By  Bentham  and  his  band. 

NORTH. 

Of  oourte. 

"  MULLION. 

Well,  Bowring,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  has  answered  it— thereby  taking 
on  himself  the  office  my  song  gave  him  of  Poet  Laureate  to  the  pack.  You 
rememb^. 

When  Bowring's  tongue  sings  Soudiey's  song, 
and  now  he  chants  accordingly  by  anticipation. 

NORtH. 

Is  Bowring's  song  very  good  ? 

MULLION. 

I  think  it  is. 

NORTH. 

Well  then. 

Let  Mullion's  tongue  sing  Bowring's  song. 

MULLION  {producing  an  ancient  Morning  Chronicle)  chants. 
When  built  on  laws,  the  good  old  cause 

Triumphantly  shall  reign. 
And  in  their  choice  the  People's  voice 

Shall  not  be  heard  in  vain  ; 
When  England's  name  and  England's  fame 

Stand  pure,  and  great,  and  free. 
Corruption  chain*d,  and  Truth  maintain'd. 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  Glory  tears  the  wreath  he  wears 

From  Wellington's  proud  brow. 
And  Liberty  shall  sit  on  nigh. 

That  walks  in  darkness  now ; 
When  Justice  wakes,  and  from  her  shakes 

Old  Eldon,  scornfully. 
And  stands  erect  in  self  respect. 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 
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When  gibe  and  jest,  by  Canning  drett. 

Delude  not  as  before. 
And  pertness,  made  a  thriving  trade 

By  Croker,  thiives  no  more ; 
When  dippery  Prrl  the  woonds  shall  heal 

Of  priestly  Bigotry,  ^ 

And  Peace  snail  smile  on  Ireland's  Ide, 

TfacD,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we  J 

When  kwB  on  game  shall  eease  to  shame 

The  subject  and  the  state; 
And  men  can  trust,  as  wise  and  just. 

An  unpaid  Magistrate; 
When  Judges  pure,  shall  seek  t*  insure 

A  bright  publicity ; 
And  BssT  can  keep  his  rage  asleep*- 

Th«n>  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 

When  law's  disputes,  and  Chanosry  suits. 

Shall  be  no  more  ibe  tools 
For  knayes  in  black,  to  harm  and  hack 

The  many-colour'd  fi>ols  ; 
When  fraud  and  wrong,  in  weak  and  strong, 

And  rich  and  noor,  shall  be 
With  equal  hand  pursued  and  bann'd^- 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we  f 

When  rods  and  whips,  from  Bentuam's  lips, 

The  pand'ring  knayes  shall  chase. 
Who  long  haye  sold,  for  pride  and  gold. 

Their  country  and  their  race  ; 
When  Fnnoe  and  Spain  shall  rise  again. 

And  loydy  Italy, 
By  sufferings  rude,  refresh'd,  renew'd — 

Then,  hey,  boysy  down  go  we ! 

When  man  at  length  shall  fed  his  strength, 

And  in  his  Btrenm;th  control 
The  despot  few,  who  then  shall  rue 

The  hatred  of  the  whole ; 
When  towers  serene,  in  Kying  green. 

Fair  Freedom's  sacred  tree ; 
And  'neath  it,  blest,  the  nations  rest^ 

Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 

ZHere  Mr  NoaxH/etf  atUepr\ 

When  Mr  North  iv  Frith  of  Forth, 

Shall  fathom  fiye  be  dudi'd ; 
When  Tiddcs^s  neck  a  rope  shall  deck, 

From  lofty  gallows  chuck'd ; 
When  messan  dog  treats  Jamie  Hogg 

In  fiudiion  rather  free  ; 
When  Jefi^y's  sheers  crop  Blackwood's  ears. 
Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we ! 
* 
(north)  awaking  as  usual  at  the  end  of  the  song. 
Brayo !  brayo !  a  yery  good  song  indeed.  I  always  sdd  Tom  Campbell  was 
a  deyer  fellow. 

MULLION. 

Tom-  Campbell !— -Bowring,  sir,  you  mean.  * 

NORTH. 

Ay,  Bowring--yes,  Bowring,  I  meant.    Shew  me  the  song ;  let  me  per- 
use it   ZfieadQ  **  Then,  hey,  boys,  down  go  we."  Bowring  may  understond 
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Russian,  but  he  is  not  quite  certain  as  to  his  English.  Hey,  boysJ  is  hussa, 
boys !  rather  an  out-of-the-way  cry  for  a  sinking  party. 
When  pertness,  nuide  a  thriving  trade 
By  Croker,  thrives  bo  more- 
How  horribly  afraid  all  these  hounds  of  low  d^ree  are  of  Croker ! 

MULLION. 

Doubtless.  The  allusion  to  *'  priestly  bigotry/'  is  not  even  brought  into 
juxtaposition  with  Ireland,  and  the  course  recomAiended  in  that  island.  But 
it  is  not  a  bad  song,  for  all  that  The  rhymes,  however,  are  poorish — The 
last  verse  strikes  me  to  be  far  the  best — that  I  mean  about  ounelves.  Don't 
you  think,  sir,  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  it  ran  thus  in  the  last  quatrain  ? — 
When  Brougham  shall  flog  Ettrickian  Hogg, 


(That  whip  might  borrow'd  be, 

VhW  ~         


Which  Grourlav  laid  on  shoulder  blade,) 
Then,  bey,  boys,  down  go  we. 

NORTH. 

I  do  not  like  parenthesis  in  songs — ^but  the  idea  is  good.  On  the  whole,  I 
am  pleased  with  the  song.  Mullion,  write  to-morrow  to  Bowrin^, — he  Uves  in 
Jeffrey's  Square,  St  Mary's  Axe, — to  say  that  I  shall  employ  him  in  the  song 
department,  at  a  guinea  ner  song, — with  liberty  afterwaids  to  publish  it  with 
music  at  Power's  or  elsewnere — ^besides  pennission  occasionallv  to  gather  them 
.  into  a  volume.  Even  if  I  reject,  as  I  sometimes  must,  I  shall  pay  him  never- 
theless, for  I  like  to  patronize  genius. 

MULLION,  {making  memorandum.) 
It  shall  be  done,  sir.   You  have  seen  the  Dumfries  Journal's  answer  to  the 
Farewell  to  Scotland,  sung  by  the  Ensign  on  the  same  occasion  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  I. 

MULLION. 

I'll  read  it  for  you,  sir. 

NORTH. 

No— keep  it  till  Sir  Morgan  comes — I  expect  him  every  ni(»nent. 
Enter  Ambrose. 

AMBROSE. 

Mr  Tickler.     [^Exii  Ambrose  as  Tickler  enters.^ 

TICKLER. 

How  do  you  do.  North  ? — Mullion,  your  hand ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw 
either  of  you. 

NORTH. 

We  have  just  ordered  supper. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  as  dry  as  a  lime-burner's  shoe.  Z,^"*^^ — ^^^  WaHer^^receives  orders 
— exit — and  re-enters  with  a  quart  of  porter,  which  TimotIit  gulps  at  a 
draught.'^    I  have  just  parted  with  Hogg.    He'll  be  here  in  a  moment. 

Enter  Hogo. 
Is't  me  ye're  talkin'  o*,  Mr  Tickler  ?  How's  a'  wi'  ye  ? 

MULLION,  {aside,) 
I  say,  Mr  North,  did  you  ever  see  the  Shepherd's  eyes  reel  so? 

NORTH. 

Oh,  stuff— Well,  I  shall  not  wait  another  minute  for  this  long-legged  Irish- 
man. C^toi^*. 
Enter  Mr  Ambrose. 

AMBROSE. 

Supper,  gentlemen,  is  ready  in  ihe  next  room.  l^Excunt  omnes. 
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ODOUERTY. 

Just  in  time,  I  see.   I  hone  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting.  I  was  just  dining 
with  Patxipk  Roberteon,  and  had  to  run  for  it. 

NORTH. 

Do  not  deky  us  l(»iger  by  your  apologies.  .  Gentlemen^  be  seated. 

Ambrow. 


/ 

* 

?^  \        X 

600  Oysters. 

^    V.A 

Epergne  of 

l^^ 

Pots  of  Porter, 

and  Bottles 

of  Ale. 

1 

--.  1  ^ 

V 

X 

./ 

MuLLiON,  {afitr  contemplating  the  table  with  profound  admiration,) 
This  is  a  supper.     Ambrose,  a  dram.     What  would  Barry  Cornwall  say  to 
sueh  a  sight  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Nothing.    He'd  faint  on  the  spot. 

NORTH. 

A  round  table,  sir,  may  seem  matter  of  form,  as  my  friend  Samuel  Rogers 
says,  but  is  matter  of  substance.  The  round  teble,  which  one  may  say  literally 
gare  peace  to  Europe,  may  still  be  seen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

HOGO. 

Hout— that's  the  sold  dishmadaver  o'  Johnny  Groats  revived.  Vera  respect- 
able steaks  them,  Mr  Ambrose. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  had  rather  see  a  table  which  would  give  oysters  to  the  present  company.    . 

NORTH. 

Do  you  like  these  oysters  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Excellent  indeed.  I  own,  however,  I  am  national  enough  to  prefer  the 
Irish.    The  Carlingford  oysters 

TICKLER  to  NORTH,  {oside,} 

A  maxim,  hem ! 

ODOHERTY. 

—Are  small,  but  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flayour.  llie  Bhind  oyster  of  Kerry,  so 
called  after  a  ftmily  of  that  name,  not  from  any  bkndness  of  their  taste,  are 
good.  Those  of  Cork  harbour  are  gigantic— as  big  as  your  common  dessert 
phtci,  and  Tcry  agreeable. 

^     ^,  ,      ,  MULLION.  Digitized  by  Goode 
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oDouBftTy: 
A  difficult  question.    The  Isxrw^  oyster  is  like  your  large  beauty,  meldng, 
luxurious^  and  soul-soothing.    '¥he  small,  like  your  small  beauties,  piquant, 
savoury,  sool-awakening.  Good  oysters  should  taste  like  a  copper  htd^nny. 

TICKLEiU 

Damn  oysters ! 

OnOHERTY. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  expression  from  a  man  of  your  taste  and  genius,  Mr 
Tickler. — ^WiU  you  let  me  put  one  in  the  fire  for  you.  North  ? 

KORTH. 

Why  in  the  fire  ? 

ODOHBRTT. 

If  you  have  never  eaten  roasted  oysters,  I  shall  shew  you  the  way  we  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  very  often  do  them. 

l^Takes  a  dozen  Pandora^  and  puts  them  between  the  ban, 

HOGO. 

Od,  how  the  deevils  fisz !  They  put  a  body  in  mind  o'  Wordsworth's  lint- 
whites  singing  in  chorus. 

ODOHERTY. 

Or  as  you  yourself,  a  much  greater  poet,  observe  in  your  beautiful  Queen 
Hynde,  on  the  same  subject. 

The  liquid  sounding  flame  enclosed  them. 
And  rolls  them  in  its  furnace  bosom. 
By  the  by,  where  the  devil  did  you  pick  up  that  rhjrme  ? 

HOGG. 

Oh,  man  !  I  aye  forget  the  mom,  whaur  the  saul  o'  me  finds  rhymes  ower 
the  night.  They  just  come  bumming  into  my  lugs  like  a  flight  o'  bees,  whux, 
whuzzing  aboot  a  beescap. 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  you  ore  poetuatl  even  in  prose. 

ODOHERTY. 

The  oysters  are  done.  Take  care,  man ;  youll  bum  your  fingers.  I'll  hand 
them  to  you  with  the  tongs. 

TICKLER. 

How  do  you  dress  them  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Permit  me.  You  just  put  a  nut-shell  size  of  butter 

HOGG. 

What  kind  o'  nut,  my  lad  ?  Do  ye  mean  a  cocker-nut  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Peace,  porker  1 — a  hazelnut-size  of  butter  under  the  oyster  in  its  deq^ 
shell,  which  you  see  melts  it,  as  a  young  maiden  melts  beneath  the  warm  in- 
fluence of  love,  then  shred  your  eschalot  gently  into  the  same ;  garliek  would 
be  better,  if  you  had  it ;  or  better  still  a  dew-drop  of  assafoetida. 

HOGO. 

Haueh  I  haugh ! — ^Wha  the  deevil  would  swallow  assafoetida  ? — ^I  scanner 
at  the  Dare  thooit. 

ODOHERTY. 

A  proof  that  the  population  of  Scotland  is  not  yet  dviliaed.   If  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  man  were  to  hear  this  from  the  Sh^^herd,  he  would  f oiget  the 
unscientific  hostility  to  extermination  in  this  more  glaring  act  of  barbarism. 
Having  bo  flir  prepared  the  oyster,  shower  in  your  cayenne- 
He  who  peppers  the  highest  is  sure  to  please— 
add  a  little  salt,  and  then  it  is  a  moutnful  for  an  Editor. 
NORTH,  (swaUowmg  a  half  dozen.) 
True;  they  are  delidous mmels. 

TICKLER. 

I  do  not  like  oysters ;  but  if  I  must  eat  them,  it  would  not  be  with  this 
cookery.    The  native  garum  is  their  best  sauce. 

ODOHERTY. 

Dff  guitibus,  4fe.    What  is  joxa  favourite  suppdr.  Tickler  ? 

TIOKLKR. 

Devilled  kidneys,  as  they  do  them  in  Germany,  just  broiied.  and  pqypfred 
plainly.  As  for  your  champagne-dressed  kidnejrs,  they  are  not  for  my  palate. 
They  are  greasy,  and  won  t  relish. 
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NORTH. 

A  plain  lobster  sallad  for  roe. .  Jt  may  be  vukar^  but  in  ray  situation  I  like 
to  fall  in  occasionally  wiA  the  popular  taste.  It  I  be  inclined  to  be  luxurious, 
give  me  devilled  woodcock — cayenned — curry-powdered— truffled— madelraed 
— seyille-oranged-— cutsupped — soyed 

ODOHERTY. 

Crushed  with  its  trail  and  brains — ^beaten  to  a  paste — seasoned  with  mace 
and  lemon-peel 

KORTB. 

—heated 

ODOHERTY. 

—with  spirits  of  wine,  if  you  love  me— 

NORTH. 

— in  a  silver  stew-pan,  saturated  with  its  piquant  juice,  and  gently  liquified 
with  the  huHe  of  Aix/  dty  of  oH  and  amphitheatre.   It  is  heavenly. 

HOGG. 

What  a  deevil  o'  a  mess !  I  wadna  gie't  to  Clavers  for  physic  ! — ^bird's  dung 
and  oil— och  !  Gie  me  a  half  stun  o'  stot  steak,  wi'  ingans ;  and,  Mr  Tickler, 
ye  may  squash  in  a  dozen  or  sae  o'  yer  kidneys,  if  ye  like.    I  dinna  objec. 

NORTH. 

Have  you  supped  yet,  gentlemen  }  {they  assent.)  To  save  the  trouble  of  re- 
moving things,  &c.,  I  have  ordered,  and  made  it  a  standing  order,  that  the 
punch  be  made  in  the  pundiery,  at  the  feet  of  the  portrait  of  Ambrose. 

NORTH. 

Just  wait  a  moment,  until  the  Ambroaian  gives  the  word.  I  like  to  have 
an  things  in  order. 

TICKLER. 

Surely,  surely — There's  still  some  of  the  porter  here. 

ODOHERTY. 

And  such  portor !  Here,  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  to- 
gether! 

NORTH. 

A  stave,  ODoherty,  en  attendant. 

ODOHERTY. 

By  Jupiter !  and  why  should  I  not  ?  Sure,  'tis  the  first  night  of  all  the  year, 
b  it  not  r— Here  goes !— here  goes ! — Devil  take  the  expense. 
Air — *'  I  am  a  bold  son  of  Mars," 
Now  the  year  twenty-four  is  vanish'd  and  no  more. 
Let  us  msike  a  tuneful  roar,  just  to  show  we're  alive ; 
'Tis  the  true  way  to  begin,  with  joy  to  welcome  in. 
And  merriment  and  din,  the  year  twenty-five. 
The  cause  for  which  we  fight — ^the  cause  of  Truth  and  Right, 
Was  ne'er  in  better  plight  to  prosper  and  thrive ; 
Our  enemies  are  down,  and  the  field  is  all  our  own, 
May  the  like  as  happy  tidings  crown  the  year  twenty-five  ! 
The  friends  of  woe  and  ill  we've  beat  with  sword  and  quill. 
They  still  retain  the  will,  but  'tis  vain  to  strive. 
And  God,  with  ample  hand,  showers  blessings  on  the  land. 
The  same  may  he  expand  in  the  year  twenty-five. 
Who  now  would  care  three  figs  for  prating  oi  the  Whigs, 
The  memory  of  such  prigs  cannot  long  mu-Tive ; 
While  the  honour  and  the  glories  of  us^d  other  Tories, 
Will  be  sung  in  lofty  chorus  all  through  twenty-five. 
Then  every  lad,  I  pray,  who  carouses  here  to-day. 
May  live  a  rover  gay,  or  happily  wive. 
And  return  quite  merry  here  at  the  ending  of  the  year, 
To  give  a  hearty  cheer  over  past  twenty-five. 
Enter  Ambrose,  (tpith  a  salaam.) 
AH'adghftl!! 

I-      '  TICKLCR. 

Th» SMmiaet  P^TWAer  let  as  wend  oar  way.         ^g.  .^^^  ^^ G&ff^ 
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8CENB  III. 

The  PuTtchery,  alias  £lstuminct» 
Enter  North  and  Tail.    Tfte^  are  seated,  arid  commence  operations. 

HOGG. 

Hae  ye  seen.  Captain^  the  answer  to  your  blackguard  sang  about  Scotland, 
in  the  Dumfries  Joum&L  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Not  I.  I  read  no  papers  but  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  Pearoe  Egan's 
Dispatch.  They  contain  all  the  sprees.  My  friend,  John  Black,  is  great  on 
the  subject  of  watchmen — and  as  for  Pearce,  I  need  not  sound  his  praises. 
What  is  the  song,  H(^  ? 

HOGG. 

Well  then«  my  lad.  111  just  sing  it  to  you. 

MDLLTOK. 

It  is  happy  for  Sinclair  that  he  has  left  the  country. 
HOGG  {Sings.) 

TO  ODOHERTY, 

In  Answer  to  **  FareweU"  S^c. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  dastardly  loon. 

Go,  get  thee  to  thine  own  countrie; 
If  ever  you  cross  the  Border  again, 

The  muckle  diel  accompany  thee. 
There's  mony  a  tree  in  faw  Scotland, 

And  there  is  ane,  the  gallows-tree. 
On  which  we  bang  the  Irish  rogues, 

A  fitting  place  it  is  for  thee. 

€ro,  get  thee  gone,  thou  dastardly  loon. 

Too  good  for  thee  is  brose  and  kale : — 
We've  lads  and  ladies  gay  in  the  land, 

Bonuv  lasses,  and  nut-brovm  ale. 
When  thou  goest  to  merry  Carlisle, 

Welcome  take  thy  loud  laughters  three ; 
But  know  that  the  most  of  our  beggarly  dan 

Came  from  the  Holy  Land,  like  thee. 

Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  b^garly  loon. 

On  thee  our  maidens  refused  to  smile  :-*• 
Our  pipers  they  scorn'd  to  beg  from  thee, 

A  naif-starved  knight  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Go  rather  and  herd  thy  father's  pigs. 

And  feed  on  'tatoes  and  butter-milk  ; 
But  return  not  to  the  princely  North, 

Land  of  the  tartan,  the  bonnet,  and  kilt. 

ODOHERTY. 

A  song  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed  at  But  why  do  they  father  the  song  on 
Scotland  or  me  ? 

TICKLER. 

Is  it  not  yours,  then  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Not  at  all.  I  sung  it  in  this  room— but  so  have  I  sung  many  a  chant  of 
Captain  Morris's  and  Ned  Lysaght's ;  but  are  they  therefore  mine  ?  Johnny 
Brayhim  would  be  the  greatest  song-writer  in  the  kingdom  at  that  late. 

KORTH. 

I  know  it  is  not  yours— but  it  has  been  generally  attributed  to  you. 

ODOHERTY. 

Everything  good  in  a  certain  line  is 

TICKLER. 

Which  certain  line,  enire  nous,  is  the  blackguard  line.    Where's  the  stoup  ? 

ODOHE^TT. 

So  be  it  But  as  for  this  song,  if  you  wiU  turn  up  the  London  Magazine 
for  February,  1823,  the  V07  number,  hj  the  by,  which  eohtakw  liie  ftttadc 
on  Peveril— you  will  see  a  tide  of  Alka  C«Biiiiigbam's,  entitiad  and  called  Car- 
pond  Colville,  in  whidi  that  very . "  Farenr^  to lieggaHf  BeoHnid'^  oeeura. 
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HOOO. 

Ill  write  to  Allan  the  morn  about  it.    There,  Mr  Tiekler-^t's  maist  toom. 

ODOHBKTT. 

And  if  you  do,  tell  him,  though  it  is  passed  off  there  as  an  old  song,  that  I 
■hrewdly  suspect  it  to  be  his  own^and  add,  that  I  think  it  is  his  best. 

NORTH. 

The  sugar,  Tim.— I  think  I  heard  the  song  fifty  yean  ago— but  Allan  ii  a 
likely  man  enough  to  pass  off  an  affair  of  his  own  as  an  old  one. 

TieKLBR. 

The  Row  gives  a  fine  notion  of  the  relatiye  sales  of  the  two  Magazines. 

NORTH. 

Pooh !  pooh  !  We  all  remember  how  he  bammed  that  poor  ass  Cromek.  But 
tlie  diing  is  not  worth  the  words  wasted  about  it.  I  see  the  London  has  al« 
tercd  its  plan.    Do  you  know  anything  about  it.  Ensign  ? 

ODOHBRTY. 

Very  little.  I  understand  that  there  was  a  turn-out  among  the  workmen, 
which  made  Taylor  come  to  terms.  The  old  hands  continue — I  do  not  think 
they  have  got  any  new  ones.    Lamb  is  a  clever  fellow. 

MULLION. 

They  have  augmented  the  price  and  quantity. 

ODOHERTY. 

Price,  certainly,  but  not  quantity.  For  you  know  enough  of  printing,  Mr 
Secretary,  to  see  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  kind  of  type,  and  a  more  spa- 
ring dismbution  of  it,  they  actually  have  less  matter  than  before. 

MULLION. 

Their  subscribers  will  scarcely  thank  them  for  that. 

NORTH. 

Silence,  gentlemen,  I  insist,  on  such  a  topic— it  is  highly  indelicate  in  my 
friends,  and  I  shall  not  permit  it. 

ROOO. 

Wed,  after  a*,  ye've  brewed  a  dacentish  joog. 

TICKLBR. 

Considering !  {aside.)— I  say.  North,  have  jou  read  that  pamphlet  of  Black- 
wood's on  die  proposed  Change  in  the  Administration  of  Cnminal  Justice  here 
in  Scotia? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  l^m,  and  I  assure  you  I  think  it  the  best  pamphlet  that  has  appear- 
ed anvwhere  this  many  a  day.  Tommy  Kennedy,  poor  devil,  is  certainly  both 
bastea  and  dished  to  ms  heart's  content  at  last 

TICKLER. 

Ay,  indeed.  A  P^?^  fellow  for  a  legislator — a  Solon,  with  a  witness,  is 
Master  Tommy !    Nvhose  is  the  pamphlet,  by  the  way  ? 

NORTH. 

I  don't  know.  Ebony,  as  usual,  sports  mum.  Quite  impenetrable,  you 
know. 

TICKLER. 

Bless  me,  only  look  at  Hogg ! 

ODOHERTY. 

What  a  grand  repose !  Why,  the  man  sle^  like  a  very  murderer.  How 
the  porker  snores ! 

NORTH. 

Foot  James.    He  has  ridden  seven-and-thirty  miles  of  a  very  rooi^  road, 
to-day,  you  must  remember — and  that  at  the  tail  of  half  a  hundred  kylies, 
too.     Woat  would  not  I  give,  pow,  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  that  style.    You 
might  blow  up  the  castle,  and  he  would  not  hear  it— not  one  jot 
O  Fortunatf  Agrioohe,  sua  si  bona  norint ! 

ODOHBRTY. 

Why,  Jem  does  know  his  own  f^cities.  He's  a  very^  contented  fellow,  I 
must  say  that  fbr  him. 

NORTH. 

Not  a  better  creature  living— and  yet  yon,  you  dog-faced  devil,  how  you 
est  liiai*    That  paper  on  him  and  Campbell  is  reallj  one  of  ^bt  most  inde- 
Usckgnardism  I  navis  met  with  latriV.     Fie,  fie,  Sir 


J  piecea  of  your  blsckgnardism ,     , 

ItagBi ;  men  like  diese,  sir,  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  sacn  a  mffianlT  Ah 
'  toib    Ton  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  neither  Endandnor  ScoliaiKl  vfW  eni* 
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dure  to  lee  Campbell  or  Hogg  held  up  to  that  broad  absurd  lort  of  ridicule. 
'Tib  too  base  a  paper. 

OPOHSATY. 

You  have  not  put  it  in«  then? 

KOATH. 

Pooh !  I  put  it  in  without  scruple.  Why  ^ould  you  not  say  your  say  ? 
-—I  can  answer  it,  however. — 'Tis  your  own  ai^r,  air,  noi-mine.  Edifeomig 
is  a  mere  humbug  now-a-days.  I  must  put  in  whatever  you  lads  write,  else  I 
lose  you.  Heaven  knows  how  often  you  go  against  my  grain,  all  of  you — ^but 
you,  especially,  ODoherty^  ye're  reiuly  a  most  reckless  felbw  when  you  take 
your  pen  in  hand. 

ODOHBATY. 

Ay,  a  proper  distinction.  I  am  courtesy  itself  when  my  fingen  are  clean. 
So  indeed  is  Gifiord  himself,  I  bear.  So  was  Byron.  So  was  Peter  Pindar. 
All  excellently  well-bred^  civil  cireatures  over  a  tumbler. 

TICKLEB. 

I  don't  understand  your  mixing  me  up  with  sudb  company,  North.  For  my 
part,  I  look  on  myself  aa  a  perfect  CMs^n*  compared  to  the  like  of  ODoherty 
or  Giffbrd. 

KOATH. 

Well,  well,  anrange  your  own  preeedence.  Gents.  So  Gifibrd  haa  at  last 
laid  aside  the  sceptre,  ODoherty  ? 

On^HEBTY. 

Sceptre,  indeed !  Murray  always  held  the  sceptre  himself.  Would  yo« 
have  two  kings  of  Brentford  ? 

NOBTH. 

No,  no,  I  agree  with  the  Msonian.    In  all  cases — 

'Elf  Ba^iXivc  aS  l^wxi  K^ovtf  Vtuf  kyitoXv/Anrtm 
ODOHERTY. 

Do  you  know  the  successor  in  the  Moravian  prime  ministry — Coleridge? 

MULLION. 

Is  it  the  Barrister,  or  the  Parson  ?  Pooh !  I  wi^  foigetting,  the  parson  is 
made  a  bishop  of— is  he  not  ? 

ODQHXBTY. 

Yes,  yes;  the  new  Bishop  of  Botany  Bay. 

NORTH. 

Of  Barbadoes,  if  you  please. 

ODOHERTY. 

Ay,  ay.  They  should  have  sent  out  a  black  bishop,  as  you  once  said» 
North. 

MULLION. 

Clearly.    So  the  barrister  is  to  be  editor  ?    Will  that  mend  his  practice  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Dish  it,  of  course.    'Tis  not  everybody  can  play  the  Jefflrey. 

NORTH. 

I  hear  he  is  a  sensible,  worthy  young  man.  I  hope  he  will  find  his  shoulders 
broad  enough.    Make  another  jug,  Morgan. 

TICKLER. 

They  tell  me  he's  a  wonderful  churchman.  Even  higher  than  the  old  one. 
-^Here,  I'll  make  this  jug.    The  last  was  too  sweet 

NORTH. 

Well,  well.  There  are  two  or  three  first-rate  articles  in  this  last  Number  of 
Murray  on  ecclesiastical  subjects — really  first-rates— quite  admirable  ;^  both 
the  knowledge,  and  the  sense,  and  the  temper.  This  tone  is  the  very  thing  to 
do  good. — £ng  for  some  boiling  water. 

TicKLBB  (^Ringg  andgivet  hU  mandate,)  -    • 

I  wonder  why  they  don't  grapple  like  men  with  some  of  the  real  question  a 
going.  Who  cares  a  ^  about  Uie  old  canting  ass,  Newton  ?  Why  don't  they 
lay  hand  u|on  the  Catholics  ?  Why  don't  ttiey  treat  the  West  Indies  wito 
something  like  vigour  ?  Why  have  we  nothing  about  the  Greeks  or  the  Spa- 
niarda? 

;  ,  KULLIOK. 

Or^he  Irish  lads,  my  hearty  ? 
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TICKLIER. 

Trae^  their  mouthi  teem  to  be  completely  sealed  up  as  to  all  the  really 
stirring  points.  A  cold-blooded,  rancorous,  cautious,  cowardly  pack !  Give 
me  the  whisky  bottle.  North. 

ODOHERTT. 

TheRi%  Tidder  himself  for  you—!  Why  don't  ^ou  grapple,  as  you  call  it, 
widi  some  of  those  grand  topics  yourself.  Mister  Timotheus  ? — Do  you  want 
die  sugar  ? 

TICKLER. 

Me? — ^I  hate  all  bodiering  topics.  I  like  best  to  thrum  away  on  my  own 
old  chords.    Here,  taste  this.  Baronet. 

ODOHERTY. 

Very  fiur  indeed.    A  single  slice  of  the  lemon  peel,  if  you  please. 

irORTH. 

No  add  in  the  jug.    If  you  wish  it,  you  may  make  a  tumbler. 

ODOHERTY. 

Booh !  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  it.  It  will  do  as  it  is.  I  only  thought  we 
might  take  advantage  of  Hogg's  slumbers,  to  give  ourselves  the  variety  of  a 
aingle  round  of  punch-demy. — Have  you  seen  Hannah  More's  new  book  ? 

NORTH. 

On  Prayer  ? — Oh  yes,  'tis  far  her  best.  A  really  excellent  treatise.  It  will 
live. — That  water  could  not  have  been  boiling,  Timothy.  A  plague  on  that 
waiter  !  He  thought  the  brass  kettle  would  look  better,  and  so  ne  has  half 
foiled  our  jorum. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  never  yet  met  with  what  I  could  call  a  really  bad  jug  of  toddy.  This,  I 
a»nre  you,  is  quite  drinkable.  You  have  made  your  mouth  so  hot  with  these 
pontets,  that  nothing  appears  more  than  lukewarm  to  you.  Try  another 
bumper. 

NORTH. 

Transeat. — Look  at  Clavers.  He  absolutely  imitates  the  very  snore  of  his 
master. 

TICKLER. 

A  line  old  dog,  really. — ^By  the  by,  have  you  heard  how  Queen  Hynde  is 
doing? 

NORTH. 

Very  well,  I  believe;  and  no  wonder.    'Tis  certainly  his  best  poem. 

TICKLER. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  look  into  it.  What  with  dinners,  and  so  forth,  I 
never  get  reading  anything  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

ODOHERTY. 

"Ha  really  a  good,  bold,  manly  sort  of  production.  There's  a  vigour  about 
him,  even  in  the  luid  passages,  that  absolutely  surprises  one.  On  he  goes, 
M>]a^,  splash— By  Jupiter,  there's  a  real  thundering  energy  about  the  af« 

NORTH. 

Hand  me  the  volume.  Ensign.— That's  it  below  Brewster's  JoumaL  Thank 

TICKLER. 

I  thought  it  had  been  a  quarto. 

KORTH. 

No,  no,  that  humbug  is  dean  gone  at  all  events.  No  quarto  poems  now, 
Mr  Tickler. 

ODOHERTY. 

^  Just  read  the  opening  paragraph*  By  jingo,  I  could  hear  it  a  hundred 
times. 

NORTH. 

There,  read  it  yoursdf.    I  never  could  spout  poetry. 

.  ODOHERTY. 

I  flatter  mvself  I  have  a  good  deal  of  Coleridge's  style  of  enunciation  about 
me  when  I  ^oose.    Shall  I  ^lort  this  in  my  most  moving  manner  ? 

NORTH. 

Pooh!  don't  be  a  fool.  Read  it  as  it  ought  to  be  read.  You  have  seldom  read 
anytiiiDp  more  worthy  of  being  treated  wiA  respect.  Take  off  your  tipple, 
aadbegm. 
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There  was  a  time—but  U  is  gooe  !— 
When  he  that  sat  on  Albyn*s  throne 
Over  his  kindred  Scots  alone 

Upheld  a  fiither*s  sway ; 
Unniz'd  and  unalloy*d  they  stood 
With  plodding  Pict  of  Cimbrian  brood, 
Or  sullen  Saxon*s  pamperM  blood, 

Their  bane  on  future  day. 
Nations  arose,  and  nations  fell, 
But  still  his  sacred  citadel 
Of  Grampian  cliff  and  trackless  dell 

The  Caledonian  held. 
Grim  as  the  wolf  that  guards  his  young, 
Above  the  dark  defUe  he  hung. 
With  targe  and  claymore  forward  flung ; 
The  stoutest  heart,  the  proudest  tongue, 

Of  foemen  there  was  queird ! 
The  phimed  chief,  the  plalded  clan, 
Mock*d  at  the  might  of  mortal  man,— 
Even  those  the  world  who  overran 

Were  from  that  bourn  expeU'd. 
Then  stood  the  Scot  unmoved  and  free, 
Waird  by  his  hills  and  sounding  sea; 
Child  of  the  ocean  and  the  wood. 
The  frith,  the  forest,  gave  him  food ; 

TICKLER. 

Very  beautiful  indeed.  There  is  a  fine  breadth  and  boldneM  of  utterance 
about  this. 

NORTH.  1 

Ay,  indeed  is  there.  Here,  ODoherty,  give  me  the  book.  You  read  the 
passage  very  well — very  well  indeed. — This  Queen  Hynde,  you  aee,  Tidcler, 
IS  left  in  rather  a  difficult  situation.  The  Norse  King  comes  over  the  sea,  to 
wed  her,  vi  et  armis,  and  her  MAjesty  sets  ofT  for  Icolmkill,  to  oonsult  M 
Saint  Columba,  who  was  then  and  there  in  all  his  glory.  She  gets  among  all 
the  old  monks  with  her  maids  of  honour  about  her,  and  nretty  work  th^  is 
of  it.  One  impudent  little  cutty,  of  the  name  of  Wickea  Wene,  is  capitidly 
touched  off. —  Lt/the  and  listen,  lordlingsfree-^^reads.) 

*'  Come,  view  the  barefoot  group  with     Whenever  a  fiiee  she  could  espy 


His  couch  the  heath  on  summer  even, 
His  coverlet  the  ctood  of  heaven. 
While  from  the  winter  wiBd  and  tieet 
The  bothy  was  a  shelter  meet. 
His  home  was  in  the  desert  rude. 
His  range  the  mountain  soUtude; 
The  sward  beneath  the  forest  tree 
His  revel-hall,  his  sanctuary ; 
His  court  of  equity  and  right. 
His  tabernacle,  was  the  height ; 
The  field  of  fsroe  his  death-bed  stem, 
His  cemetery  the  lonely  caun. 
Such  was  the  age,  and  such  the  day. 
When  young  Queen  Hynde,  with  geode 

sway. 
Ruled  o*er  a  people  bold  and  free* 
From  vale  of  Clyde  to  Orcady. 
The  tale  is  old,  but  the  event 
Confirmed  by  dreadful  monument 
Her  sire  had  eastern  valea  laid  waste, 
The  Pict  subdued,  the  Saxon  chased, 
And  dying  old  and  loved,  resign*d 
The  sceptre  to  his  lovely  Hynde  *' 


Kneeling  upon  one  bended  knee. 
In  two  long  piles-— «  lane  between. 
Where  pass  the  maidens  and  their  queeu. 
Up  to  the  sacred  altar  stone. 
Where  good  Columba  stands  alone. 

There  was  one  maiden  of  the  train 
Known  by  the  name  of  Wicked  Wene ; 
A  lovely  thing,  of  slender  make. 
Who  mi^hief  wrought    for    mischiefs 

sake; 
And  never  was  her  heart  so  pleased 
As  when  a  man  she  vex*d  or  teazed. 
By  fiew  at  court  she  was  approved. 
And  yet  by  all  too  well  beloved ; 
So  dark,  so  powerful  was  her  eye, 
Her  mien  so  witching  and  so  sly. 
That  every  youth,  as  she  inclined. 
Was  mortified,  reserved,  or  kind ; 
This  day  would  curse  her  in  disdain. 
And  next  would  sigh  for  Wicked  Wene. 

No  sooner  had  this  kkf  eyed 
The  looks  demure  on  either  side^ 
Than  all  her  spirits  'gan  to  play 
With  keen  desire  to  work  deray. 


Of  more  than  meet  solemnity. 

Then  would   she   tramp  his  crumpled 

toes, 
Or,  with  sharp  fillip  on  the  nose. 
Make  the  poor  brother  start  and  stare. 
With  watery  eyes  and  bristling  hair. 
And  yet  this  wayward  elf  the  while 
Inflicted  all  with  such  a  smile. 
That  every  monk,  for  all  his  pain, 
Look*d  as  he  wish*d  it  done  again. 
Saint    Oran    scarce    the    coil  could 


With  holy  anger  glow*d  his  look ; 
But,  judging  still  the  imp  would  cease. 
He  knit  his  brows,  and  held  his  peace. 

At  length  the  little  demon  strode 
Up  to  a  huge  dark  man  of  God ; 
Her  soft  hand  on  his  temple  laid. 
To  feel  how  fair  his  pulses  play*d ; 
Then  by  the  beard  hisfaoe  sb^Baisod, 
And  on  the  astonished  bedesman  gazed 
With  suchenehantmenU  such  addrcse. 
Such  sly,  infidioaa  widceiaesii, 
That,  spite  of  insult  and  aaaaze. 
Softer  and  softer  waz'd  Ids  giEt, 
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TUl  all  hit  ttupid  Ihoe  wis  blent 
WUIiL  tmik  of  awkwrncd  laBgniabment. 
Stint  Oran  iaw«-4n  trumpet  tone. 
He  crkid  ■  *  Setaa,  avoid  Ifbegone ! 
Hence  !•— 4iU  away  1  for,  by  the  rood, 
Ye*re  ftends  in  form  of  iesh  and  blood  I* 
Columba  beckon'd ;  all  was  stilL 
Hynde  knew  the  mover  of  the  ill. 
And,  instant  tuminf^  look'd  for  Wene : 
<  I  toM  thee,  girl,  and  tell  again, 
For  once  vemember  where  thou  art, 
An4  be  due  Kverence  thy  part.*— - 


Low  bow'd  the  imp  with  seemly  gnce. 
And  humhly  shew*d  to  acqaiesee ; 
But  mischief  on  that  Kp  did  lie, 
And  sly  dissemblage  in  the  eye. 
Scarce  had  her  mistress  ceased  to  speak. 
When  form*d  the  dimple  on  her  cheek, 
And  her  keen  glance  did  well  bewray 
Who  next  shouhl  &11  the  jackairs  prey. 
Saint  Oran,  woe  be  to  the  time 
She  marked  thy  purity  sublime  !** 


TICKLER. 

Why,  this  is  in6nitely  better  than  the  narra- 
Hogg  is  improviiig,  sirs. 

NORTH. 

To  be  Bare  he  is— He  has  the  true  stnflfia  him,  Uids.  Hear  again — {reads») 


WondcriVilly  Bpmted,  really, 
tive  parU  of  the  Qneen's  Wake. 


'  Ere  that  time,  Wene,  full  silently, 
Had  slid  up  to  Saint  Oran*s  knee» 
And  fl|gled  him  with  look  so  bland. 
That  all  his  efforts  could  not  stand : 
Such  language  hung  on  every  glance ;. 
Such  sweet  provoking  impucience. 

At  first  he  tried  with  look  severe 
Hiat  silent  eloquence  to  sear. 
But  little  ween'd  the  fairy*s  skill, 
He  tried  what  was  impossible ! 
His  flush  of  wrath,  and  glance  unkind. 
Were  anodynes  onto  her  mind. 
Then  she  would  look  demure,  and  sigh, 
Aad  sink  in  graceful  courtesy ; 
Prtae  both  her  hands  on  her  fkir  breast, 
And  look  what  could  not  be  exprest  i 
When  o*er  his  frame  her  gUmoe  would 
stray. 


No  one  perceived  the  elTs  despight. 
Nor  good  Saint  Oran*s  awkward  plight. 
So  quick  the  motion  of  her  eye. 
All  things  at  once  she  8eem*d  to  spy; 
For  Hynde,  who  loved  her,  wont   to 

iay. 
For  all  her  freaks  by  night  and  day, 
Though  mischief  was  her  hourly  meed^ 
She  ne*er  could  catch  her  in  the  deed. 
So  instantly  she  wrought  the  harm, 
Then,  as  by  momentary  charm, 
Stood  all  composed,  with  simplest  grace« 
With  look  demure  and  thoughtful  £Ace, 
As  if  unconscious  of  offence, 
The  statue  of  meek  innocence  ! 
Of  Oran*s  wrath  none  saw  the  root. 
The  queen  went  on,  and  all  were  mute.*' 


He  wist  sot  wliat  to  do  or  say ! 
Why,  it's  qnite  capital  all  thi&    The  rhythm  vk  quite  animating. 

TICKLER. 

Pergt.    Another  acreed,  Christopher.    Shall  I  fill  your  ghiss  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes.    Stir  the  fire,  ODoherty.    But  softly,  don't  waken  Clavers.— '^  Gent- 
ly stir."    That  will  do,  sir.  Here  goes  the  Bard  again. 

'  Scarce  had  he  said  the  word,  Amen,     Had,  by  that  maiden*s  fond  intent. 


When  petulant  and  pesterous  Wene 
Kneel'd   on  the  sand  and  clasp*d  his 

knee, 
And  thus  address'd  her  earnest  plea :— - 

*  O,  holy  sire !  be  it  my  meed 
With  thee  a  heavenly  life  to  lead ; 
Here  do  1  crave  to  sojourn  still, 
A  nun,  or  abbess,  which  you  will ; 
For  much  I  long  to  taste  with  thee 
A  life  of  peace  and  purity. 
Nay,  think  not  roe  to  drive  away, 
For  here  I  am,  and  here  1*11  stay, 
To  teach  my  sex  the  right  to  scan, 
And  point  the  path  of  truth  to  man.'— - 

'  The  path  of  truth  !*  Samt  Oran  cried, 
Hii  novth  and  eyes  distended  wide ; 
It  was  not  said,  it  was  not  spoke, 
'Twv  Hke  a  groan  from  prison  broke, 
With  such  a  hurst  of  rushing  breath, 
As  if  the  pure  and  holy  firith 


Been  wholly  by  the  roots  uprent — 
*  The  path  of  truth ! — O  God  of  hea- 
ven-I 
Be  my  indignant  oath  forgiven  ! 
For,  by  thy  vales  of  light  I  swear, 
And  all  the  saints  that  sojourn  there^ 
If  ever  again  a  female  eye. 
That  pole-star  of  iniquity, 
Shed  its  dire  influence  through  our  fane, 
In  it  no  longer  I  remain. 

<  Were  God  for  trial  here  to  throw 
Man's  ruthless  and  eternal  foe. 
And  ask  with  which  I  would  contend, 
I'd  drive  thee  hence,  and  take  the  fiend ! 
The  deril,  man  may  hold  at  bay. 
With  book,  and  bead,  and  holy  lay ; 
But  from  the  snare  of  woman's  wile. 
Her  breathy  and  sin-uplifted  smile-r 
No  power  of  man  may  'scape  that  gin. 
His  foe  is  in  the  soul  within.  * 
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'O!  if  beside  the  walks  of  men. 
In  green.wood  glade,  and  mowitain^gton, 
Rise  weeds  so  fair  to  look  upon. 
Woe  to  the  land  of  Caledon  ! 
Its  strength  shall  waste,  its  vitals  buni, 
And  all  its  honours  overturn. 
Go,  get  thee  from  our  coast  away, 
Thou  floweret  of  a  scorching  day  ? 
Thou  art,  if  mien  not  thee  belies, 
A  demon  in  an  angel's  guise.*—- 

'  Angels  indeed  !*  said  Lacblan  Dhu, 
As  from  the  strand  the  boat  withdrew. 
Lachlan  was  he  whom  Wene  address*d, 
Whose  temple  her  soft  hand  had  press*d ; 
Whose  beard  she  caught  with  flippant 

grace. 
And  smiled  upon  his  sluggish  face. 
A  burning  sigh  his  bosom  drew ! 
'  Angels  indeed  !*  said  Lachlan  Dhu.— 

*  Lachlan,*  the  Father  cried  with  heat, 
'  Thou  art  a  man  of  thoughts  unmeet! 
For  that  same  sigh,  and  utterance  too, 
Thou  shalt  a  grievous  penance  do. 
Angels,  forsooth!— O  God,  I  pray. 
Such  blooming  angels  keep  away  !*— 
Lachlan  tum*d  round  in  seeming  pain, 
Look*d  up  to  heaven,  and  sigh'd  again ! 

From  that  time  forth,  it  doth  appear, 
Saint  Oran's  penance  was  severe  ; 
He  fasted,  pray*d,  and  wept  outright. 
Slept  on  the  cold  stone  all  the  night  t 
And  then,  as  if  for  error  gross, 
He  caused  them  bind  him  to  the  cross, 
Unclothe  his  back,  and,  man  by  man, 
To  lash  him  till  the  red  bk>od  ran, 
But  then— or  yet  in  after  time. 
No  one  could  ever  learn  his  crime ; 
Each  keen  inquiry  proved  in  vam, 
Though    all  supposed  he    dream*d  of 

Wene. 
Alas,  what  woes  her  mischief  drew 
On  Oran  and  on  Lachlan  Dhu ! 

Sweet  maiden,  I  thy  verdict  daim ; 
Was  not  Saint  Oran  sore  to  blame 
For  80  inflicting  pains  condign  ? 
O  think,  if  such  a  doom  were  thine ! 
Of  thy  day-thoughts  I  nothing  know, 
Nor  of  thy  dreams— and  were  it  so. 
They  would  but  speak  thy  guileless  core, 
And  I  should  love  thee  still  the  more. 
But  ah !  if  I  were  scourged  to  be 
For  every  time  I  dream  of  thee. 
Full  hardly  would  thy  poet  thrive ! 
Harsh  is  his  song  that's  flay*d  alive  ! 
Then  let  us  breathe  the  grateful  vow. 
That  stem  Saint  Oran  lives  not  now. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  bark  went 
slow. 
The  tide  was  high,  the  wind  was  low ; 

\    Heyho !  the  jug,  the  jug ! 

TICKLER. 

There— why  all  this  is  quite  the  thing— the  very  thing.  Is  the  poem  cqaal. 
North  .> 


And  ere  they  won  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
The  beanteoustgroup  grew  niite«nd  dull. 
Silent  they  lean*d  against  the  piow. 
And  heard  the  gurgling  waves  below. 
Playing  so  near  with  chuckling  freak. 
They  almost  ween*d  it  wet  the  cheek ; 
One  single  inch  'twist  them  and  death. 
They  wonder*d  at  their  cordial  fiuth  \ 

During  the  silent,  eiry  dream. 
This  tedious  sailing  with  the  stream. 
Old  Ha  Glas  his  harp-strings  ning^ 
With  hand  elate,  and  puled  and  bud  g 
A  direful  tale  of  woe  and  weir. 
Of  bold  unearthly  mountaineer  i 
A  lay  full  tiresome,  stale,  and  bare. 
As  most  of  northern  ditties  are : 
I  Ieam*d  it  from  a  bard  of  Mull, 
Who  deem*d  it  high  and  wonderful ; 
*Ti8  poor  and  vacant  as  the  man ; 
I  scorn  to  say  it  though  I  can. 

Maid  of  Dunedin,  thou  ma/st  see, 
Though  long  I  strove  to  pleasure  thee. 
That  now  I've  changed  my  timid  tone, 
And  sing  to  please  myself  alone ; 
And  thou  wilt  read,  when,  well  I  wot, 
I  care  not  whether  you  do  or  not. 

Yes,  I'll  be  querulous  or  boon, 
Flow  with  the  tide,   change  with  the 

moon; 
For  what  am  I,  or  what  art  thou. 
Or  what  the  cloud  and  radiant  bow. 
Or  what  are  waters,  winds,  and  seas. 
But  elemental  energies  ? 
The  sea  must  flow,  the  cloud  descend. 
The  thunder  burst,  the  rainbow  bend. 
Not  when  they  would,  but  when  they  can. 
Fit  emblems  of  the  soul  of  man ! 
Then  let  me  frolic  while  I  may, 
The  sportive  vagrant  of  a  day ; 
Yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  time. 
Be  it  a  toy,  or  theme  sublime ; 
Wing  the  thin  air  or  starry  sheen. 
Sport  with  the  child  upon  the  green ; 
Dive  to  tbe  sea-maid's  coral  dome. 
Or  fairy's  visionary  home ; 
Sail  on  the  whirlwind  or  the  storm, 
Or  trifle  with  the  maiden's  form, 
Or  raise  up  spirits  of  the  hill, 
But  only  if,  and  when  I  will. 

Say,  may  the  meteor  of  the  wild. 
Nature's  unstaid,  erratic  child. 
That  glimmers  o'er  the  forest  fen, 
Or  twinkles  in  the  darksome  glen — 
Can  that  be  bound  ?  can  that  be  rein'd  ? 
By  cold  ungenial  rules  restrain'd  ? 
No  !-— leave  it  o'er  its  ample  home, 
The  boufidless  wilderness,  to  roam ! 
To  gleam,  to  tremble,  and  to  die, 
'Tis  Nature's  error,  so  am  I!" 
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NORTH. 

Of  ooone  not.  'Tis  Hogg's.  There  are  many  things  hi  it  as  absurd  as  pos- 
sible— some  real  monstrosities  of  stuff— but,  on  the  whole,  this,  sir,  is  James 
Hogg's  masterpiece,  and  that  is  saying  something,  I  guess.  There  is  a  more 
sustioned  vigour  and  force  over  the  whole  strain  than  he  ever  could  hit  before; 
and  though,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  t:harming  as  my  Bonny  KiU 
meny,  that  was  but  a  baUad  by  itself— while  here,  sir,  nere  we  have  a  real 
workmanlike  poem — a  production  r^;ularly  planned,  and  powerfully  executed. 
Sir,  James  Hogg  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  true  worthies  of  this  age. 

TICKLER. 

Who  doubts  it  ?  Keep  us  all,  the  jug  is  out  again  !  Come,  Christopher,  111 
try  the  thing  once  more,  if  youll  read,  while  my  fingers  are  at  work. 

NORTH. 

Kay,  nay,  fiiir  play's  a  jewel.  Give  me  the  materials,  Tim.  Herie,  Sir  Mor- 
gan, you  shall  read,  while  I  create.  Give  me  the  bottle,  I  say. — This  shall  be 
diitof 

TICKLER. 

*^  Like  ooab  in  heraldry,  two  of  the  first." — Shakespeare !— Afm  / 

NORTH. 

Esto.    There,  ODoherty,  read  what  I  have  nuu-ked. 

ODdHERTT. 

** .»— .  Im  rfiriv  l/u^rtXivji !  *' — hem  ! — 


**  Whoe'er  in  future  time  shall  stray 
0*er  these  wild  valleys  west  away. 
Where  first,  by  many  a  trackless  strand. 
The  Caledonian  held  comnuind ; 
Where    ancient    Lorn,   from   northern 

shores 
Of  Clyde  to  where  Glen-Connel  roars^ 
Presents  in  frowning  majesty 
Her  thousand  headlands  to  the  sea : 
O,  traveller  I  whorasoe'er  thou  art, 
Turn  not  aside,  with  timid  heart. 
At  ConnaFs  tide,  but  journey  on 
To  the  old  site  of  Beregon ; 
I  pledge  my  word,  whether  thou  lovest 
liie  poet's  tale,  or  disapprovest. 
So  short,  so  easy  is  the  way, 
The  scene  shall  well  thy  pains  repay; 
There  shalt  thou  View  on  rock  sublime, 
The  ruins  grey  of  early  time,^ 
Where,  frowning  o*er  the  foamy  flood. 
The  mighty  halls  of  Selma  stood. 
And  mark  a  valley  stretching  wide, 
Inwaird  by  dilTs  on  eitlier  side, 
By  curving  shore,  where  billows  broke. 
And  triple  wall,  f^om  rock  to  rock ; 
Low  in  that  strait,  from  bay  to  bay. 
The  ancient  Beregonium  lay. 

Old  Beregon !  what  soul  so  tame 
Of  Scot  tliat  warms  not  at  thy  name  ? 
Or  where  the  bard,  of  northern  clime. 
That  loves  not  songs  of  Selroa's  time  ? 


These  rains  shall  be  dear  to  fame, 
And  brook  the  loved,  the  sacred  name. 

Nay,  look  around,  on  green-sea  wave^ 
On  cliff,  and  shelve,  which  breakers  hive ; 
On  stately  towers  and  ruins  grey, 
On  moat,  and  island,  glen,  and  bay ; 
On  remnants  of  the  forest  pine, 
Old  tenants  of  that  mountain  reign ; 
On  cataract  and  shaggy  mound. 
On  mighty  mountains  far  around 
Jura's  fair  bosom,  form'd  and  full ; 
The  dark  and  shapeless  groups  of  MuU; 
Others  far  north,  in  haze  that  sink. 
Proud  Nevis,  on  Lochaber's  brink, 
And  blue  Cniachan,  bold  and  riven, 
In  everlasting  coil  with  heaven. 
View  all  the  scene,  and  view  it  well, 
Consult  thy  memory,  and  tell 
If  on  the  earth  exists  the  same. 
Or  one  so  well  deserves  the  name.* 

Thou  still  may'st  see,  on  looking  round, 
That,  saving  from  the  northern  bound. 
Where  stretch 'd  the  suburbs  to  the  moir. 
The  city  stood  from  foes  secure. 
North  on  Bornean  height  was  placed 
King  Eric's  camp,  o'er  heathery  waste ; 
And  on  Barvulen*8  ridge  behind, 
Rock'd  his  pavilion  to  the  wind. 
Where  royal  banners,  floating  high 
Like  meteors,  stream'd  along  the  sky.** 


Tes,  whi|e  so  many  legends  tell 

Of  deeds,  and  woes,  that  there  befell. 

By  Jericho^  this  is  almoat  as  good  as  a  bit  of  Marmion.    Fine  mouthable 
apophth^g^ns^  as  he  would  call  taem. 

NORTH. 

The  Shepherd  has  some  grand  notes  about  the  Celtic  capital  of  Beregon,  or 


•  &*M  sigoiflei  The  BMuCif ul  Vtow  i  Bengon,  or  Pcrccon,  u  it  if  prooounecd,  Tb«  Serpent  of 
UM  StraK. 
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Beregonhim.  Would  ye  believe  it,  Tieklar,  he  talks  of  their  bavinr  disooTered 
■oitie  of  the  old  water-pipet  lately,  where  theitreeta  were :  And  m  this  aiiDo 
five  huodredesimo,  or  so  ? 

Booo  (roMiing^ 
Hech*-eeaueeooeeyaaahee — hedi  yaw-aw-aw-ee-^whatf s  that  yoa're  aaying 
aboat  the  water-pipes  of  Berfgonium  ? 

ODOHIETT. 

North  was  only  remarking  that  tou  had  made  a  small  mistake — ^they  turn 
out  to^be  the  gas-pipes,  Hogg,  that  s  all.  ^ 

HOOO. 

Like  anengh.  I  never  saw  them  mysell.  Bat  how  can  ane  tdl  a  gas-pipe 
Arae  a  water-pipe  ? 

'onOHlETY. 

toiler  in  the  bore,  you  know.  And,  besides,  the  stink  is  still  ^te  dis- 
cernible. Professor  Lolie  and  Dr  Brewster  are  hot  as  to  the  question,  whe- 
Uier  it  had  been  oil-gas,  or  coal-gas.  You  must  read  that  controversy  ere  yoar 
second  edition  come  out. 

HOOO. 

Certainly,  will  I.    Do  they  quote  Queen  Hynde  meikle  ? 

ODOMEETY. 

Thumping  skreeds  of  her.  Upon  my  word,  Hogg,  we  are  all  quite  delight-i 
ed  with  Queen  Hynde. 

uooo. 

Toots,  man.  Ay,  1  can  make  as  braw  poetry  as  ony  ane  o'  them  a',  when 
I  like  to  tak  the  fuh.  I've  a  far  better  ane  than  the  Queen  on  the  stocks,  out 
bye  yonder.  I  was  Just  wearied  wi*  vnriting  sae  monv  prose  novells — it's  just 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  skelping  awa'  at  the  auld  tredd  again. 

TICRLEE. 

ODoherty  has  been  reading  us  some  of  your  best  passages.  I  am  heartily 
charmed,  Hogg ;  I  wish  you  joy,  with  all  my  souL 

HOGG. 

Wha  the  mischief  set  him  on  reading  me?  I'm  sure  he  never  could  reail 
onvthing  in  a  dacent-like  way  since  he  was  cleckit — ^rax  me  the  Queen,  and 
rii  let  you  hear  a  bit  that  will  gar  your  hearts  dinnle  again — ^rax  me  the  Queen> 
I  say.  Here's  to  ye  a'-— o'  that  s  dean  pushion— rax  me  the  Queen — wha  made 
that  awfli'  jug  ? — I'll  read  you  a  real  chifdoover  noo. — Ay,  here's  the  bit.  I 
see  it's  mark^  wi'  the  keelavine.  That's  some  sense,  hooever— oo  ay,  I  see  it'a 
Mr  North's  ain  copy— I  kent  it  wad  never  be  yours.  Captain ;  ye  have  na  the 
discretion  to  pick  out  a  piece  like  this.  Ye  wad  never  ken't  by  the  lave — (readt 
ore  rotwidimmo.) 

**  No  muse  was  ever  invoked  by  me,  When  the  doudy  curtain  pervaded  the 
But  an  uncouth  Harp  of  olden  key ;  east, 

And  with  her  have  I  ranged  the  Border  And  the  sunbeam  kiss'd  itB  humid  breast, 

green.  In  vain  1  look'd  to  the  cloud  overhead. 

The  OraDipians  stem,  and  the  starry  To  the  echoing  mountain  dark  and  dread;. 

sheen ;  To  the  sun-fiiwn  fleet,  or  aerial  bowr— 

With  my  grey  plaid  flapping  around  the  I  knew  not  whence  were  the  stimins  till 

strings,  now. 

And  ragged  coat,  with  its  waving  wings;  They  were  from  thee,  thou  radiant 
Yet  aye  my  heart  beat  light  and  high  dame, 

When  an  air  of  heaven,  in  passing  by,  0*er  fancy's  region  tbatreign'st  supreme  v 

Breathed  on  the  mellow  chords;   and  Thou  lovely  Queen,  of  beauty  most  bright, 

then  And  of  everlasting  new  ddfgfat, 

I  knew  it  was  no  earthly  strain.  Of  foible,  of  freak,  of  gambol,  and  glee. 
But  note  of  wild  mysterious  kind,  Of  all  that  pleases, 

Rom  some  blest  land  of  unbodied  mind.  And  all  that  teases^ 

But  whence  it  flew,  or  whether  it  came  And  all  fhat  w»  fret  at,  yet  love  to  sea  t 

Fnm  the  sounding  rock,  or  the  solar  In  petulance,  pity,  and  love  refined. 

Thou  emblem  estpsme  of  (kt  flunale 


Or  tuneful  angels  passing  away  mind ! 

0*er  the  bridge  of  the  sky  in  the  showery         0  coqie  to  my  bower,  here  deep  in 


day,  the  dell. 
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Xboo  QPMB  fd  Um  land  *t«rizt  heaven 

and  h^; 
Even  now  thou  leeet,  and  smilest  to  see, 
A  shepherd  kneel  on  his  sward  to  thee : 
Bat  sure  thoa  wilt  come  with  thj  glee- 

•ome  train. 
To  aiaist  in  his  last  and  lingering  strain : 
O  come  frpm  thy. halls  of.  the  emerald 

ttrfeht,  ^ 
Thy  bowers  of  the  green  and  the  mellow 

Urfit, 
lliat  dinnk  from  the  blaze  of  the  sum- 
mer noon. 
And  ope  to  the  H^e  of  the  modest  moon ! 
O  well  I  know  the  enchanting  mien 
Of  my  tored  muse*  my  Fairy  Qoeen ! 
Her  rcrfmlay  of  green,  with  its  sparry 

Its  warp  of  the  moonbeam,  and  weft  of 

the  dew; 
Her  aaile,  where  a  thousand  witcheries 

And  her  eye,  that  steals  the  soul  away; 
The  strains  that  tell  they  were  never 


And  the  bdls  of  her  palfrey's  flowing 


For  oft  have  I  heard  their  tinklings  light, 
And  oft  have  I  seen  her  at  noon  of  the 

Bight, 

With  her  beauteous  elves  in  the  pale 

moonlight 
Then,  thou  who  nted'st  old  Edmund's 

lay 
Above  the  strains  of  the  olden  day ; 
And  waked'st  the  bard  of  Avon's  theme 
To  the  visions  of  his  Midnight  Dream—- 
Tea,  ev^  the  harp  that  rang  abroad 
Through  all  the  paradise  of  God, 
And  the  sons  of  the  morning  with  it 


By  thee  was  remodell'd,    and  strung 


O  come  on  thy  path  of  the  starry  ray, 
Hkw  Qneen  of  the  land  of  the  gloaming 

And  the  dawning's  mild  and  pallid  hue, 
Fh>m  thy  valleys  beyond  the  bnd  of  the 

dew. 
Hie  realm  of  a  thousand  gilded  domes, 
The  richest  region  that  fimcy  roams ! 
I  have  sought  for  thee  in  the  Uue  hare« 
bell. 
And  deep  in  the  fox-glove's  silken  cell ; 
For  I  fear'd  thou  had'st  drunk  of  its  po- 
tion de^ 
And  the  breese  of  the  world  had  rock'd 

thee  asleep; 
Hien  into  the  wUd-roee  I  cast  mine  eye, 
And  trembled  because  the  prickles  were 
nigby 

I'd  the  specks  on  ita  foliage 


Might  be  the  blood  of  mv  Fury  Qneen; 
Then  caifaig^  wonder'd  if  blood  might  be 
In  an  unmortal  thing  like  thee ! 
Vou  XVII. 


I  beve  open'd  the  woodbine's  velvet  vest. 
And  sought  the  hyacinth's  viigfai  breast ; 
Then  anxious  kdn  on  the  dewy  lea. 
And  look'd  to  a  twinkling  star  for  thee. 
That  nightly  mounted  the  orient  sheen. 
Streaming  in  purple  and   gfowing    in 

green; 
And  thought,  as  I  eyed  its  changing 

sphere, 
My  fairy  Queen  might  sojourn  there. 

Then  would  I  figh  and  turn  me  around, 
And  lay  my  ear  to  the  hollow  ground. 
To  the  little  air^prings  of  central  birth, 
That  bring  low  murmura  out  of  the  earth ; 
And  there  would  I  listen,  in  fireathlesa 

way,  - 

TiU  I  heard  the  worm  creep  through  the 

day, 
And  the  little  blackamoor  pioneer 
A»grubbing  his  way  in  darkness  drear ; 
Nought  cheer'd  me  on  which  the  day- 
light shone^ 
For  the  children  of  darkness  moved  alone ! 
Yet  neither  in  field,  nor  in  flowery  heath. 
In  heaven  above,  nor  in  earth  beneath. 
In  star,  nor  in  moon,  nor  in  midnight 

wind. 
His  elvish  Queen  could  her  minstrel  find. 
But  now  I  have  found  thee,  thou  va- 
grant thing. 
Though  where  I  neither  dare  say  nor 

sing; 
For  it  was  in  a  home  so  passing  foir. 
That  an  angel  of  light  might  have  lin- 

ger'd  there : 
I  found  thee  playmg  thy  freakish  spell 
Where  the  sun  never  shone,  and  the  rain 

never  fell, 
Where  the  ruddy  cheek  of  yt^th  ne'er 

hiy, 
And  never  was  kiss'd  by  the  breese  of 

day,— 
It  was  sweet  as  the  voodland  breese  of 

even. 
And  pure  as  the  star  of  the  western  hea- 

veB, 
As  fidr  as  the  dawn  of  the  sunny  east, 
And  soft  as  the  down  of  the  solan's 
breast 
Yes,  now  have  1  found  thee^  and  thee 
will  I  keep, 
Though  thy  spirits  yell  on  the  midnight 

steep; 
Though  the  earth  shouM  quake  when 

nature  is  still. 
And  the  thunders  growl  in  the  breast  of 

thehiU; 
Though  the  moon  should  frovm  through 

a  pall  of  grey. 
And  the  stars  iUng  blood  hi  the  milky 

way; 
Since  now  I  have  found  thee,  Fll  hold 

theefiMl^ 
Tm  thou  garnish  my  WDgT-it  it  the  last  t" 
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^There's  a  ■tndn  fbr  vm,  lads.  What  ikt  ye  to  diat  me,  Mr  TicUer  ?  Bid 
Byrtm  erer  eome  that  length,  think  je  ?  Deil  a  foot  of  1dm.  Deil  a  foot  of 
ane  o'  Ihem. 

ODOHIHTY. 

It  certainly  can^t  he  denied,  that  when  yon  please,  you  ont^ip  the  ^ihote 
pack  of  them. 

HOOO. 

Ererr  mither^a  son  o'  them.    Hoots !  Hoots  !*-od,  man,  if  I  did  hut  really 
pit  furtn  my  strength !  ye  wad  see  something- 
Tic  klcr,  {(Oide) 
Fteposttfous  vanity  !— ha  J  ha !  ha !  ha !  hah ! 

NORTH. 

Come,  James,  you  must  not  talk  thus  when  you  g/o  out  inio  Ine  Urnm,  It  inajr 
pass  here,  hut  we  public  will  laugh  at  you.  Tou  have  no  «ocaaion  for  tftt 
sort  of  trumpetting  neither,  no,  nor  ior  any  stet  of  tniMpotSing.  Sir,  yoU 
have  produced  an  unec^ual,  but^  on.  the  whiue»  a  moat  iq^mted  poem.  Sfr, 
there  are  paissages  in  this  yohune,  that  will  kindle  the  hearts  of  omr  elaldren'a 
children.  JameaHqgg^  I  tell  you  honestly,  I oaoaider  yoai  tohea  ^nuine  paeL 

HOOo,  (jobbing,) 

You're  ower  gude  to  me,  sir,  you're  dean  ower  gude  io  m^— I  canna  Mfc 
to  eimoae  mysell  this  way  before  ye  a' — Gie  me  your  haund,  8ir,-*i-Gie  me 
your  navmd  too,  Mr  Tidder— -Ocb,  sirs !  oeh,  sirs  1  {weeps,) 

ItORTR. 

Come,  Hogg,  you  know  Old  Grimy  has  a  bed  for  you,  this  dme.  Tou  shall 
go  home  with  me  to  James's  Court-^ome  away,  Jamea— (ortVi!? )« What  a  jewd 
It  is,  Timothy !  {Exeunt.) 


PriftMbyJamu  BuUant^u  4  Cfk  AiM^iy*. 
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LOES  BYRON. 


The&e  has  been  a  good  deal  of  wri- 
ting  about  Lord  Bjrron  since  his  death 
io  oar  periodicals;  but  rerv  little  of 
it  much  to  the  purpose.  The  Quar-* 
lerly  Review  has  as  yet  been  silent ; 
the  Edinburgh  Renew  hf  s  contained 
only  one  or  two  insignificant  para- 
graphs. The  subject,  now  at  last  corn* 
plete,  has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of 
comparatively  unauthoritatiye  scribes ; 
and  we  are  constrained  to  say^  that  it 
has  not  been  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
at  all  likely  to  increase  their  authority. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  no- 
tice with  particular  condemnation  the 
style  in  which  Lord  Byron's  charac- 
ter and  genius  have  been  handled  in 
the  Univerail  Review.  That  talented, 
and  on  the  whole  respectable  Journal, 
is  said  to  be  chiefly  conducted  by  a 
person  of  very  considerable  rank  in 
our  modem  letters — a  scholar,  a  poet, 
and  a  gentleman :  and  if  this  be  the 
&ct,  (which  we  certainly  by  no  means 
take  tOT  granted,)  the  tone  and  tem- 
per in  wnich  Lord  Byron  has  been 
treated  by  the  Journal  in  question  is 
doubly  and  trebly  to  be  regretted. 
Whetoer  the  accomplished  person  we 
allude  to,  be,  or  be  not;  the  Editor  of 
this  Review,  we  are  quite  sure  he  is 
not  the  author  of  the  vticle  we  speak 
of.  He  (if  it  be  he)  has  been  seduced 
into  admitting  the  criticism  of  some  to- 
tally inferior  mind— some  mind  either 
not  large  Plough  to  regard  the  great- 
ness ofihe dead  poet's  ianre without 
envy— or  small  enough  to  remember, 
in  the  pages  of  Mr  Whitaker's  Re- 
view, that  the  proprietor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  had  been  also  the  pub« 
lisher  of  that  illustrious  poet's  most 
successful  performances.  The  article 
is  a  splenetic,  a  malevolent,  and,  we 
fear  we  must  add,  a  mean  tirade.  It 
must  have  been  written  bv  an  unhappy 
man>  and  can  be  read  witli  pleasure  by 
none. 

Vol.  XVn. 


Far  more  reprehensible,  because  far 
more  lengthened  and  elaborate — and 
despicable  to  boot,  because  evidently 
written  by  a  person,  who,  vriUi  friend- 
ship in  his  mouth,  had  never  felt  any 
real  friendship  for  the  dq»arted  poet-^ 
is  the  attempt  towards  a  whole-length 
portraiture  of  Lord  Byron's  character^ 
whidi  appeared  some  months  ago  in 
the  London  Magazine.  The  writer  of 
Uiat  production  must  be  indeed  a  mi" 
seraUe.  He  derives  all  the  vices  of 
Byron — ^real  or  supposed — ^from  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  IxfrcL  When 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  anything, 
"  this,  in  short,  is  os  well  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  Lord."  What  a  pic- 
ture of  Grub-street  bile !  The  samo 
tone  (here  is  a  compliment !)  has,  we 
observe^  been  taken  up  by  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  Liber  Amoris, 
m  a  new  octavo  (chieflv,  ui  mos  est, 
made  up  of  old  materials,)  which  he 
has  published  under  the  modest  title 
of  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age ! ! !"  The 
Hero  of  Southampton-row  is  exceed- 
ingly bitter  with  Lord  Bjrron,  because 
he  had  a  pedigree.  He  cannot  away 
with  the  patrician  soul  that  breaks  out 
continually  even  in  the  most  radical 
ravings  of  Byron's  muse.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  Mr  Hazlitt  hod  seen  the 
living  Lion  down,  he  would  have  re- 
joiced in  kicking  him :  he  now  does  his 
pleasure  with  the  dead.  And  it  was 
for  this  sort  of  recompence,  say  rather 
retribution,  that  Lord  Byron  suffet^, 
for  a  time  at  least,  his  noble  name  to 
be  coupled  in  the  mouths  of  men,  with 
these  abject  souls — these  paltry  and 
contemptible  caitifik,  who,  while  they 
would  fain  have  derived  some  skulk- 
ing benefit  from  his  name,  never  re- 
garded either  the  poet  or  the  man,  but 
vrith  all  the  rancours  of  despairing  im- 
becility and  plebeian  spite. 

The*  truth  is,  that  Byron's  literary 
success  had  all  along  been  regarded 
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with  infinite  gidl  b;f  tbe  miner  Tories, 
and  that  the  elevation  of  his  personal 
manners  and  feelings  had  always  pre* 
vented  him  from  being  an  9bject  of 
anything  like  real  attachment  among 
'the  miserable  adherents  of  that  degra- 
ded &ction  to  which  he  sometimes  too 
much  lent  himself.  The  feelings  of 
this  last  class  were,  of  course,  kept  in 
check  so  long  as  he  lived ;  those  of  the 
former  rarely  durst  break  silence  so 
long  as  Mr  John  Murray  was  his  pub- 
lisher  in  ordinary — and  they  also  have 
spoken  out  witn  wondermlly  more 
courage  since  there  was  an  end  of  the 
laih  Uiat  played  about  the  pages  of 
Don  Juan.*  There  was  on  either  side 
a  great  accumulation  of  spleen  and 
envy  lying  in  wait  for  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  eruption— and  we  have  seen 
tbe  eruption  at  least  begin.  We  can 
scarcely  torn  over  the  pages  of  any  in« 
significant  Magazine  or  Review  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  long  me- 
lancholy matribes — all  of  them  the 
grumblings  of  the  same  long*pent  de- 
vil. One  proves  Byron  to  have  been 
the  most  audacious  of  plagiarists— an- 
other is  at  great  pains  to  shew,  that  he 
was  not  a  poet  of  the  truly  high  order 
—that  he  had  little  "  inwn/ion"— that 
his  merit  lay  only  in  "  intensity" — ^and 
Heaven  knows  now  much  more  stuff 
of  the  same  sort !  A  third  says,  he  ne- 
ver wrote  any  good  poem  after  the 
Corsair.  A  fourth  considers  Don  Juan 
as  a  mere  imitation  of  Faublas.  A 
whole  chorus  resounds  in  your  ears, 
that  Byron  Tvas,  at  all  events,  a  perfect 
villain — ^the  lewdest,  the  basest,  the 
most  unprincipled  of  men — and  that, 
ergo,  the  subject  ought  to  be  dropped ! 
— So  far  from  sufiering  it  to  be  oropt, 
however,  we  now  intend,  and  that  for 
the  first  time,  to  take  it  up. 

We  certainly  cannot  reproach  our- 
selves with  having,  at  any  period  of  our 
career,  either  neglected  or  ill-treated 
the  great  poet  who  is  now  no  more. 
We  were,  from  the  beginning,  open. 
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sincere,  and  enthusiistic  worshippers 
of  his  genius ;  we  spoke  out  on  that 
score  in  a  way  that  most  of  our  contem- 
poraries can  reflect  upon  with  few 
feelings  of  self*^ratulation — and  we 
always  so  spoke  ont-» which  certain- 
Iv  canndt  be  said  of  any  one  among 
them.  When  he  b^n  to  entertain  the 
world  with  his  Beppo  and  Don  Juan, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  were  ivadoubfe- 
edly  the  first  and  the  most  efficient  of 
all  that  rebuked  him  for  teaching  his 
muse  to  stoop  her  wing.  We  did  this  so 
boldlv  and  so  well,  that  we  created  for 
ourselves  in  many  quarters  a  vast  deal 
of  ill  will  on  this  very  account.  John 
Murray,  for  example,  never  forgave 
us,  anu  the  whole  of  the  inferior  work- 
ing band  of  his  Quarterly  Reviewers 
have  hated  us,  as  in  duty  bound,  from 
that  time,  and  have  shewn  their  servile 
hatred  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  by  a 
thousand  means,  all  alike  pitiful  and 
servile.  We  continued  to  lament  the 
indiscretions  of  hii  Don  .Tuan,  but  we 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  that  poem,  as  it  grew  up  and 
expanded  itself  into  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  English  genius ; 
and  seeing  these,  we  were  quite  above 
keeping  our  thumb  upon  the  whole  af- 
&ir,  merely  because  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  managing  it,  after  the 
laudable  example  of  toe  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  critics.  Finally,  since 
Byron  died,  various  contributors  have 
been  allowe<l  to  express,  in  their  own 
several  styles,  their  opinions,  about 
particular  points  connected  wi^  his 
character  and  genius,  because  the  no- 
tion of  unity  of  mind,  in  a  Journal 
like  this,  is  a  thing  quite  bdow  our 
contempt,  and  because  it  was  wished 
to  make  our  pages  reflect,  as  to  this 
subject,  the  feelings  and  opinions  float- 
ing about  in  society  in  regard  to  it— 
with  this  one  proviso  only,  Aat  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
opinions  of  dulness,  or  the  feelings  of 
envy.    And  now,  all  this  being  done. 


•  We  may  hint,  in  a  note,  that  in  order  to  have  great  success  now-a-days,  it  seems 
to  be  the  rule  that  a  literary  man  should  publish  with  a  bookseller  attached  to  Uie 
opposite  political  party— a  Tory  vdth  a  Whig,  and  vice  versa,  Mr  Murray  would  not 
suit  even  the  author  of  Waverlcy  half  so  well  as  Mr  Consuble ;  and  Lord  Byron 
never  throve  after  he  had  lost  that  hold  upon  Tory  applause,  or  at  least  forbearance, 
which  his  connexion  with  Mr  Murray  afforded  him.  Theodore  Hook  brings  our  liis 
Sayings  and  Doings  with  the  Lord  of  the  White-boy  Gazette — and  young  Ilussell 
his  anti-liberal  'I'our  in  Germany  with  the  Master  of  Blue  and  Yellow.  It  was  only 
an  after-thought  that  prevented  us  from  having  Hobhouse's  anti-Medwinian  fVom 
Albemarle  Street  direct;  and  old  Butler  himself  brings  out  his  Book  of  the  Catfao> 
lie  Church  there.  Southey  would  have  sold  an  edition  more  of  his  Book  of  the 
Church,  if  he  had  published  it  with  Mr  Constable,  or  eveo  Mr  Coiburu.  This  merely 
«t/w*icrn/— but  it  is  all  very  true— and  we  may  add,  very  poor. 
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WE  propose  to  take  up  the  subject  a& 
one  ana  complete^ — not  to  exhautt  it 
surely,  but  to  speak  out  clearly  as  to 
Bome  of'  the  most  important  questions 
that  have  been  put  in  agitation.  We 
make  no  mighty  pretensions.  A  Uttle 
eommon  sense,  common  honesty,  and 
common  feeling,  shall  serve  our  turn. 

We  shall,  like  all  others  who  say 
anything  about  Lord  Byron,  begin  sans 
ajHfhgie,  with  his  personal  character* 
uia  is  the  great  object  of  attack,  the 
constant  theme  of  open  yituperation 
to  one  set,  and  the  establisheil  mark 
for  all  the  petty  but  deadly  artillery  of 
sneers,  shrugs,  groans,  to  another.  Two 
widely  different  matters,  however,  are 
generally,  we  might  say  universally, 
mixed  up  here — the  personal  charao- 
ler  of  the  man  as  proved  by  his  course 
oi  life,  and  his  personal  character  as 
revealed  in,  or  guessed  from,  his  books. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  the 
style  in  which  this  mixture  is  made 
use  of.  Is  there  a  noble  sentiment,  a 
lofty  thought,  a  sublime  conception  in 
the  book  ? — ^Ah  1  yes,  is  the  answer. 
But  what  of  that?  It  is  onl^  the  rou^ 
Bffron  that  speaks !  Is  a  kind,  a  ge- 
nerous action  of  the  man  mention^  ? 
"  Yes,  yes,"  comments  the  sage,  "but 
only  remember  the  atrocities  of  Don 
Juan ;  depend  on  it,  this,  if  it  be  true, 
must  have  been  a  mere  freak  of  caprice, 
or  perhaps  a  bit  of  vile  hypocrisy." 
Salvation  is  thus  shut  out  at  either  en- 
trance: The  poet  damns  the  man,  and 
die  man  the  poet. 

Nobody  will  suspect  us  of  being  so 
absurd,  as  to  suppose  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  people  to  draw  no  inferences 
ss  to  the  character  of  an  author  from 
his  book,  or  to  shut  entirely  out  of 
view,  in  judging  of  a  book,  that  which 
they  may  happen  to  know  about  the 
man  who  writes  it.  The  cant  of  the 
day  supposes  such  things  to  be  prac- 
ticable, but  they  are  not ;  and  we  have 
always  laughed  our  loudest  at  the  im- 
pudence or  those  who  pretend  to  be 
capable  of  such  things,  and  the  Idiocy 
of  those  who  believe  in  their  pretences. 
But  what  we  complain  of  and  scorn, 
is  the  extent  to  which  these  matters 
are  carried  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
individual,  as  compared  witn  others ; 
the  impudence  with  which  things  are 
at  once  assumed  to  be  facts  in  regard 
to  the  man  8  private  history,  and  the 
abff>lote  un&imess  of  never  arguing 
from  the  writings  to  the  man,  buijor 
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Take  the  man,  in  tlie  first  place,  as 
unconnected,  in  so  far  as  we  can  thus 
consider  him,  with  his  works ; — and 
ask,  what,  after  all,  are  tlie  bad  things 
we  know  of  him  ?  Was  he  dishonest  or 
dishonourable  ? — had  he  ever  done  any- 
thing to  forfeit,  or  even  endanger,  bis 
rank  as  a  gentleman  ?  Most  assu-^ 
redly  no  such  accusations  have  ever 
been  maintained  against  Lord  Byron, 
the  private  nobleman — although  some- 
thing of  the  sort  may  have  been  insi- 
nuated against  the  author.  But  he  was 
such  a  profligate  in  his  morals,  that 
his  name  cannot  be  mentioned  with 
any  thing  like  tolerance.  Was  he  so  iu« 
deed  ?  We  should  like  extremely  to 
have  the  catechizing  of  the  individual 
man  who  says  so.  That  he  indulged  in 
sensual  vices  to  some  extent  is  certain 
—and  to  be  regretted  and  condemned. 
But  was  he  worse  as  to  those  matters 
than  the  enormous  majority  of  those 
who  join  in  the  cry  of  horror  upon  this 
occasion  ?  We  most  assuredly  believe 
exactly  the  reverse :  and  we  rest  our 
belief  upon  very  plain  and  intelligible 
grounds.  First,  we  hold  it  impos- 
sible that  the  majority  of  mankind, 
or  that  anything  beyond  a  very  small 
minority,  are  or  can  be  entitled  to 
talk  of  sensual  profligacy  as  having 
formed  a  principal  part  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  man,  who,  dying  at 
six-and-thirty,  bequeathed  a  coUec* 
tion  of  works  such  as  B3nron's  to  the 
world.  2dly,  We  hold  it  impossible 
that,  laying  the  extent  of  his  intellec- 
tual labours  out  of  the  question,  and 
looking  only  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tellect which  generated,  and  delight- 
ed in  generating,  such  beautiful  and 
noble  conceptions  as  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  Lord  Byron's  works — 
we  hold  it  impossible  that  very  many 
men  can  be  at  once  capable  of  com- 
prehending these  conceptions,  and  en- 
titled to  consider  sensual  profligacy 
as  having  formed  the  principal,  or 
even  a  principal  trait  in  Lord  Byron's 
character.  3dly  and  lastly.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  hear  any  one  fact 
established,  which  could  prove  Lord 
Byron  to  deserve  anything  like  the 
degree  or  even  the  kind  of  odium 
whidi  has,  in  regard  to  matters  of  thia 
class,  been  heaped  upon  his  name^ 
We  have  no  story  of  base  unmanly  se- 
duction, or  fklse  and  villainous  in- 
trigue, against  hisi^-noiie  whatever. 
It  seems  to  us  quite  dear,  that,  if  he 
hadbeenat  ill  what  is  called  in  society 
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•B  iiopriiict{iled  weoMoahit,  Aere  must 
have  been  many  such  stories— many 
such  authentic  and  authenticated  sto- 
net.  But  there  are  none  such — ab- 
Bolately  none.  Hit  name  has  been  cou- 
pled ¥rith  the  names  of  three,  four, 
or  more  women  of  some  .rank:  but 
what  kind  of  women  ? — erery  one  of 
them,  in  the  first  pbwe,  about  as  old  aa 
himsdf  in  years,  and  therefore  a  great 
deal  older  m  character— every  one  of 
them  utterly  battered  in  reputation 
long  befive  ne  came  into  contact  with 
them— licentious,  unprincipled,  cha- 
racterless women.  What  father  has  ever 
reproached  him  with  the  ruin  of  hia 
daughter? — What  husband  has  de- 
nounced him  as  the  destroyer  of  hia 
peace  ? 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are 
not  defending  Uie  ofiences  of  which 
Lord  Byron  unquestionably  was  guil- 
tj :  neither  are  we  finding  fault  with 
toose  who,  after  looking  honestly  with- 
in and  around  themselves,  condemn 
^ose  offences— no  matter  how  se- 
verely. But  we  are  speaking  of  soci- 
ety in  general,  as  it  now  exists ;  and  we 
say  that  there  is  vile  hypocrisy  in  the 
tone  in  which  Lord  Byron  is  talked  oi 
there.  We  say  that,  although  all  of- 
jfenoes  against  purity  of  life  are  miser- 
able things  and  condemnable  thin^, 
the  degrees  of  guilt  attached  to  dif- 
Ibrent  offences  of  this  class  are  quite 
as  widely  different  as  are  the  degrees 
of  guilt  between  an  assault  and  a  mur- 
der ;  and  we  confess  our  belief  that 
no  man  of  fijrron's  station  and  age 
oould  have  run  much  risk  of  gaining 
a  very  bad  name  in  society,  had  a 
course  of  life  similar  (in  so  far  as  we 
know  anything  of  tbat^  to  Lord  By- 
ron's been  the. only  thing  chargeable 
against  him. 

But  his  conduct  in  regard  tohn  wife  } 
— ay,  there's  the  rub.  For  many  years 
this  was  the  most  fruitful  theme  cf  un- 
mitigated abuse  against  Lord  Byron-* 
of  late  we  have  perceived  oonadeiable 
^mptoms  of  another  way  of  think- 
ing as  to  this  matter  gaimns  ground. 
The  press  bc^ns  to  avow,  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  telling  this  story,  aa 
wdl  as  oUier  stories.  In  die  upper 
cirdes  of  society  there  never  wanted 
some  who  on  the  whole  defended  the 
Lord  and  bkmcd  the  Lady ;  but  it  is 
only  of  late  thai  this  line  has  begun 
to  be  taken  up  by«iiy  part  of  the  press 
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— except,  indeed,  oo^  smill  part  of  i^ 
whose  general  diaracter,  and  the  sua* 
pidon,  perhaps  unjuat,  of  mean  pti- 
rate  motivea,  prevented  its  opinions, 
as  to  this  particidar  matter,  from  faav-i 
ing  any  weight  whatever. 

We  nave  no  sort  of  doubt,  dist  id 
this,  and  in  almost  all  cases  of  the 
sort,  there  must  have  be^  blame  on 
both  sides.  We  believe,  in  the  first 
jdaee,  that  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  wcfe 
never  well  suited  to  eadi  omer  as  to 
character  and  temper.  We  belictie 
that  Lady  Byron,  with  many  hi^  and 
estimable  qualities,  had  a  cxAA  aad 
obstinate  mathematicsl  sort  of  under- 
standing, than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  unlike,  or  less  likely  to  agree 
well  with,  the  imaginative,  enthusias- 
tic, and  capricious  temperament  of  faff 
lord.  She,  however,  was  the  eooler 
person  of  the  two,  and  should  not 
nave  married  a  man  whose  temper  she 
at  least  might  have  known  to  be  ad 
dtametricaliy  opporite  to  her  own. 
Having  marriea  him,  most  surely  it 
was  her  duty  to  bear  with  the  eons6- 
quences  of  that  temperament  to  a 
much  greater  extent  raan  we  have  any 
proof,  aye,  or  any  notion,  of  her  real- 
ly baring  borne  with  them.  No  wo- 
man of  sense  should,  on  any  groundsr 
but  those  of  absolute  necessity,  sepa- 
rate herself  from  her  husband  and  the 
father  of  her  diild.  Now,  ^at  ^em 
was  no  reason  of  this  kind  for  die  step 
which  her  Lady^ip  took,  is  proved  by 
the  well-known  facts,  that  sne  parted 
fh>m  him  in  London  in  a  most  affec- 
tionate manner;  dut  even  after  she 
had  completed  her  journey  to  Kirkby^ 
Mallory,  she  wrote  an  affectionate,  even 
playfuuy  affectionate,  lett»  to  him,  in- 
viting him  to  join  her  there ;  and  that, 
immediately  after  that  letter,  Lord  By- 
ron received  a  letter  firom  her  Lady- 
diip's  fkther,  beginning  *'  My  Lerd,'^ 
ana  announcing  her  I^yship*s  fixed^ 
final,  unalterable  resolution  never  to 
live  with  Lord  Byron  as  his  wife  a- 
gain ;— all  this>  too,  be  it  observed, 
happened  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  Lord  Byron  s  pecuniary  aflftirs 
were  most  disagreeably  and  misatibly 
involved  and  perptoted-— when  he  was 
iinnoyed  with  execfttione  in  his  very 
house— in  ahcn't,  when  any  ffighto  of 
mere  temper  on  his  part— nay,  any 
olfences  of  any  kind,  that  oouM  be  ih 
reason  attributed  to  a  state  of  inind 


*  Medwin,  die  volgartan,  snbstinites  ^  Sir.*'    Mr  Hothouse  has  contcted  bias: 
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I  did  lonDent^,  and  thereby, 
to  a  certain  extent,  rendered  reckless, 
--«Qght  to  have  been  regarded  with 
the  behest  indulgence,  and  when  any 
KpOjpMm,  or  anything  taken  for  a 
syiDptocn,  of  a  wiso  to  shrink  iVom  the 
nartakiBg  of  hia  injured  fortunes,  must 
DaTe  beoi  regarded,  above  all  by  a 
man  of  hia  ftelings,  as  the  most  crnd 
and  unpardonable  want  of  generosity. 
Bst  be  it  so  that  Lady  Byron  waa 
more  to  blame  than  her  Lord  in  the 
separation,  what  can  excoae  his  pub- 
liaoing  then,  and  continuing  to  pub-> 
lndi>  writinga  in  which  his  wife's  cha* 
racter  and  conduct  were  placarded  for 
the  amusement  of  the  whole  world  ? 
This,  indeed,  is  no  trivial  question, 
nor  can  we  answer  it  in  any  quite  sa* 
tiafiutorymanner— just  yet.    People, 
however,  will  be  gCNod  enough  to  re- 
ooUecty  that  LordByron  had  at  least 
this  much  to  say  for  himself,  that  he 
was  not  the  first  to  make  his  domestic 
difierenoes  a  topic  of  public  discussion* 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  that 
his  separation  from  Lady  Bjron  was 
known,  he,  and  he  only,  was  attacked 
with  the  most  unbound^  rancour,  not 
only  in  almost  all  drdes  of  society,  but 
in  every  spedes  of  print  and  pamphlet. 
He  saw  hnouelf,  ere  any  fact  but  the 
ooeundispuled  and  tangible  one  was  or 
could  be  known,  held  up  everywhere, 
and  by  every  art  of  malice,  by  the 
solemn  manufiicturer  of  cant,  and  the 
light-headed  weaver  of  jeux-d'esprit, 
\^  tatj  and  whig,  saint  and  sinner — 
all  aHke— as  the  most  infamous  of 
men,  because  he  had  parted  from  his 
wife. — "  Peasants  bring  forth  in  safe- 
ty ;"  nay,  almost  any  other  gentle- 
man in  Uie  country  might  have  been 
involved  in  a  domestic  misfortune  of 
this  kind,  without  the  least  fear  of  ex- 
posure to  the  millionth  part  of  what 
ne  sobered— for  suiB^  he  did.    He 
waa  the  most  sensitive  man  ^ve—- 
witneaa  the  keen  torture,  which,  even 
to  his  last,  could  be  inflicted  on  him 
by  a  single  stupid  letter  of  the  Lau- 
reate. He  waa  exquititively  sensitive ; 
— *and  he  waa  attacked  and  wounded  at 
once  by  a  Uiousand  arrows ;  and  this 
with  the  Boat  perfect  and  most  indig- 
nant knowledge,  that  of  all  who  were 
wsiKng  him  hot  onb  knew  anything 
about  the  real  facts  and  merits  of  the 
aa&k,  Did  he  rights  then,  in  publishing 
tlNMo  sqviba  and  tirades?  No,  cer- 
tainly ;---it  wmald  have  been  nobler, 
beliar,  iriaer  Ikr,  10  havo  utterly  toom* 
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ed  the  assaults  of  such  enemies,  and 
taken  no  notice  of  any  kind  of  Uiem. 
But  because  this  young  hot-blooded, 
proud  Patrician  poet  did  not,  amidst 
the  exacerbation  of  feelings  which  he 
could  not  control,  act  in  precisely  the 
most  dignified  and  wisest  of  all  possi- 
ble manners  of  action — are  we  en- 
titled, is  the  world  at  large  entitled, 
to  issue  a  broad  sentence  of  vitupe- 
rative condemnation?  Do  we  know 
all  that  he  had  suffered  ? — ^have  toe 
imagination  enough  to  eomprdiend 
what  he  suffered  under  drcumstanoea 
such  as  these  ?— have  toe  been  tried 
in  similar  dreumstances,  whether  we 
oould  feel  the  wound  unflinchingly, 
and  keep  the  weapon  quiescent  in  the 
hand,  that  trembled  with  all  the  ex- 
citements of  insulted  privacy,  honour, 
and  faith  ? 

As  it  is,  thus  stands  the  fact.  Lady 
Byron's/rtmd^  abused  Lord  Byron  in 
sli  societies,  and  that  abuse  found  ita 
way  through  a  diousand  filthy  chan« 
nds  to  the  public  Lord  Byron  reta- 
liated : — ^but  how  ?  Did  he  attack  hie 
wife's  character  ?— -Did  he  throw  the 
blame  upon  her? — No  such  things 
He  at  the  time  merely  poured  some 
vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  heads  of 
those  whom  he  believed  to  have  influ- 
enced his  wife  to  her  own  injury,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  his  peace — and  permit- 
ted himself,  subsequently,  to  hint  in  a 
way,  by  no  means  obtrusively  intelli- 
gible, at  some  of  those  in  themselves 
quite  innocent  little  peculiarities  of 
education  and  temper,  by  wliidi,  as 
he  thought,  (and  who  shall  say  un- 
justly?) Lady  Byron  was  prevented 
from  being  to  him  all  that  he  bad  ex- 
pected when  he  made  her  his  wife. 

Goethe  has  said  somewliere,  that 
the  ntkn  of  genius  who  proposes  to 
himself  to  be  happy  in  this  world, 
must  lay  down  to  himself  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  rule,  to  consider  his 
ffenius  as  one  thing,  and  his  personal 
Sfe  as  another— never  to  sufi^^er  the 
feelings  of  the  author  to  interi^ere  with 
the  duties  of  the  man^to  forget  alto- 
gether when  his  pen  is  not  in  his  fln- 
flera,  that  it  haa  been,  and  will  again 
be,  in  thdr  graap.  This  is  very  well 
said,  but  we  fear  the  history  of  litera- 
ture will  furnish  but  few  examples  in 
which  ^e  good  old  poet's  theory  haa 
beeoi  reduced  to  practice — his  own 
oase,  we  believe,  approachea  as  near 
to  an  example,  as  aUnoat  any  one  in 
recent  tinea.  No  spectacle,  certainly^ 
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can  be  so  ncMe,  as  the  IHb  of  a  man 
of  trae  and  lofty  genius,  regulated 
throughout  upon  such  a  principle. 
Such,  we  have  eyerj  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  case  with  Shakespeare — with 
Spenser*— with  MUton — and  such  we 
know  has  been,  and  is  the  case,  with  a 
few  others  of  theworld's  greatestnames. 
But  how  completely  the  reverse  was 
the  fact  in  regard  to  Dryden,  to  Pope, 
to  Addison— jiow  completely  the  re- 
verse is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  esti* 
mable  living  names  of  Wordsworth, 
of  Southe^ — and  in  regard  to  almost 
all  the  living  names  that  rank  under 
theirs !  Lord  Byron  has  himself  said 
many  witty  things  about  the  absurdi- 
ties of  "  an  author  all  over" — and,  in 
bis  personal  conversation,  he  was  al- 
most always  the  mere  man  of  fashion. 
But  we  know  enough  of  his  temper 
and  feelings  to  be  pmectly  convinced 
that  all  this  was  a  matter  of  elaborate 
art  and  study  with  him — ^that  he  was 
playing  a  part  when  he  figured  as  the 
dandy  Lord-^that  his  mind  was  more 
continually,  restlessly,  and  intensely 
occupied  with  literary  matters,  and, 
above  all,  his  own  lit^ary  reputation, 
than  perhaps  ever  was  die  case  with 
any  otner  man  of  the  same  sort  of  rank 
in  the  world  of  letters,  but  Voltaire.  In 
fact,  the  very  sarcasms  Lord  Byron  has 
bestowed  upon  these  foibles,  are  only 
80  many  proolb  that  they  lay  very  near 
his  own  heart  There  is  no  trick  of 
eelf-love  more  common  than  that  of 
ridiculing  in  others  the  fault  which 
we  feel,  and  which  we  would  fain  have 
others  not  detect,  in  ourselves.  How 
often  does  a  sore  conscience  mask  itself 
in  a  grin ! 

How  did  the  English  public  conduct 
itself  in  regard  to  this  most  sensitive 
artist?  From  the  beginning  of  his 
true  career — it  began  with  Childe 
Harold— we,  in  spite  of  all  manner  of 
disclamations  and  protestations,  insist- 
ed upon  saddling  Byron,  himself  per- 
sonaDy,  with  every  attribute,  however 
dark  and  repulsive,  with  which  he  had 
chosen  to  invent  a  certain  fictitious 
personage,  the  hero  of  a  romance.  It 
ifl  true  enough,  that  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  embodied  ii^  this  fictitious 
personage's  character,  as  poetized  by 
Lord  Byrcm,  must  have  at  some  time 
or  other  passed  through  Lord  Byron's 
own  mind,  and  subsequent  events 
deddedly  ciiewed  that  many  of  them 
had  been  too  much  at  home  there. 
3ut  the  world  was  hmy,  and  there«^ 


fore  unjust  How  do  we  tmm,  that 
if  Harold  had  been  criticised  merely 
as  the  character  of  Macbeth  or  Mar* 
mion  is  criticised.  Lord  Byron  would 
have  continued  to  paint  little  dae  but 
Childe  Harold  ?  How  do  we  know  how 
much  our  obstinate  blending  of  Ha- 
rold with  Byron,  stimulated  me  proud 
and  indignant  Byron  to  blend  himself 
with  Harold  ?  How  do  we  know,  that 
we  did  not  ourselvesj-by  our  method  of 
criticizing  his  work,  tempt  the  poet's 
haughty  mind  to  brood  exdusivdy 
on  tnose  very  trains  of  dark  and  mia- 
anthropic  thought,  whidi,  had  we  done 
otherwise,  mignt  have  given  way  to 
everything  that  was  happy  and  genial? 
There  are  horses,  to  whom  no  spue 
equals  the  stimulus  of  the  bit 

But  more — ^let  people  consider  for  a 
moment  what  it  is  that  they  demand 
when  they  insist  upon  a  poet  of  By- 
ron's class  abstaining  altogether  from 
expressing  in  his  works  anything  of 
his  own  feelings  in  r^;ard  to  anything 
that  immediately  concerns  his  own 
history.  We  tell  him  in  every  possi- 
ble form  and  shape,  that  the  great  and 
distinguishing  merit  of  his  poetry  is 
the  intense  truth  with  wluch  that 
poetry  e3COTe88es  his  own  personal 
feehngs. — >We  encourage  him  in  every 
possible  way  to  dissect  his  own  heart 
for  our  entertainment — ^we  tempt  him, 
by  every  bribe  most  likely  to  act  power- 
fully on  a  young  and  imaginative  man, 
to  plunge  into  the  darkest  depths  of 
self-knowledge,  to  madden  his  brain 
with  eternal  self-scrutinies,  to  find  his 
pride  and  his  pleasure  in  what  others 
shrunk  from  as  torture — ^we  tempt  him 
to  indulge  in  these  dangerous  exercises, 
until  they  obviously  acquire  the  power 
of  leading  him  to  the  very  brink  of 
phrenzy — we  tempt  him  to  find,  and 
to  see  in  this  perilous  vocation,  the 
staple  of  his  existence,  the  food  of  his 
ambition,  the  very  essence  of  his  glory 
— and  the  moment  that,  by  habits  of 
our  own  creating,  at  least  of  our  own 
encouraging  and  confirming,  he  is  car- 
ried one  single  step  beyond  what  we 
happen  to  approve  of,  we  turn  round 
with  all  the  Dittemess  of  spleen,  and 
reproach  him  with  the  unmanliness  of 
entertaining  the  public  with  his  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  his  separation  feom 
his  wife.  This  was  truly  the  conduct 
of  a  feir  and  liberal  public  1  To  our 
view  of  the  matter.  Lard  Byron,  treat* 
ed  as  he  had  been,  temptea  as  he  had 
been,  and  tortured  and  i08iiUc4  ^  ^^ 
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was  at  the  momeiit,  did  no  more  for** 
feit  his  character  hy  writing  what  he 
did  write  upon  that  unhappy  occasion^ 
than  another  man,  under  drcum- 
Btances  of  the  same  nature,  would 
have  done,  by  telling  something  of  his 
mind  about  it  to  an  intimate  friend 
across  the  fire.  The  public  had  forced 
bim  into  the  habits  of  familiarity,  and 
they  received  his  confidence  with  no* 
thing  but  anger  and  scorn. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  a 
little  volume,  entitled  "  Letters  on 
the  Character  and  Genius  of  Lord  Bv- 
ron,"  *  was  put  into  our  hands.  Tne 
author  is  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  general  cliaracter  must 
be  tolerably  well  known  among  most 
of  our  readers.  Sir  Egerton  is  now  a 
man  advanced  in  years,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  in  this  book  the  feel- 
ings of  one,  who  docs  not  think  hinjself 
to  have  been  over  well  treattd  in  the 
world.  He  has  unquestionably  shewn 
something  very  like  genius  in  several 
of  his  works — especially  in  the  novel 
of  Clifford — but  his  range  of  mind  has 
always  been  considered  as  small,  and 
there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  sad 
want  of  power  and  breadth,  either  of 
design  or  execution,  in  all  his  works. 
His  name,  however,  was  respectable, 
and  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  will 
be  considerably  raised,  when  the  pro- 
duction now  before  us  has  attracted 
general  notice — which  we  perceive  it 
has  not  yet  done — indeed,  even  we 
have  only  heard  of  it,  and  seen  it,  by 
pure  accident.  Sir  Egerton's  book  is 
altogether  deficient  in  plan  and  ar- 
rangement. Tautology  and  repetition 
are  most  wearisomely  abundant  in  it ; 
weak  things  are  said  over  and  over 
again »  and  strong  thoughts  are  said 
weakly.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Egerton 
appears  throughout  as  a  roost  candid 
and  upright  critic  of  Lord  Byron — he 
nms  at  truth — he  writes  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  gentleman— and  if  in  rela- 
tion to  Lord  Byron's  poetical  works, 
his  own  little  views  and  theories  are 
often  introduced  with  no  good  effect, 
in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  man, 
he — being  entirely  above  the  paltry 
feelings  of  envy,  malice,  and  uncha- 
ritableness,— speaks  throughout,  we 
must  say,  in  a  tone  of  manliness  and 
devation,  calculated  to  do  him  the 
highest  honour* 
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There  m  nothing  here  of  the  feeU 
ings  of  the  disappointed  author,  though 
we  think  there  is  much  of  the  feelings 
of  the  high-born  gentleman,  who  sup- 
poses himself,  we  know  not  how  ju8t<« 
ly,  to  have  met  with  less  success  than 
he  was  entitled  to  in  the  present  fa- 
shionable society  of  England.  Perhaps 
some  sympathies  as  to  this  last  matter 
may  have,  however  unconscious  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  might  be  of  it,  main- 
ly contributed  to  his  undertaking  the 
work  before  us.  This  circumstance 
by  no  means  detracts  from  its  value, 
in  our  eyes,  and  we  certainly  appreci- 
ate most  warmly  the  zeal  with  which 
a  neglected  veteran  has  come  forward 
to  vindicate  the  fame  of  one,  whom  few 
in  the  same  situation  would  have  look- 
ed upon  without  feelings  much  less 
genial.  We  shall  quote  a  passage 
which  we  think  our  readers  will  re- 
ceive in  good  part,  in  place  of  some- 
thing much  to  the  some  purpose, 
with  which  we  were  about  to  nave 
pursued  our  own  discussion.  We  have 
marked  one  paragraph  in  Italics— our 
readers  will  easily  see  why. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  points  of 
attack  on  Lord  Bjrron  liavebeen  for  some 
years  directed,  not  against  bis  genius,  but 
against  bis  morals  and  personal  character. 
An  apologist  on  this  head  ought  to  be 
very  explicit,  both  for  Lord  Byron*8  sake 
and  for  his  own.  Were  the  reprobation 
and  obloquy  with  which  Lord  Byron  was 
pursued,  from  his  entrance  at  Cambridge 
till  his  death,  just  or  unjust?  Hud  he 
cause  for  discontent  and  bitterness,  or 
had  he  not  ?  The  common  cry  is,  that 
he  hid  not  !«-that  be  threw  away  genius, 
rank,  station,  the  world's  favour, — nay, 
the  world's  desire  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms,  in  spite  of  errors  and  faults, 
— by  defiance,  outrage  of  all  decorum, 
avoidance  of  society,  foul  satire,  misan- 
thropy, and  the  indulgence  of  all  violent 
passions. 

**  Such,  at  least,  if  not  the  general  cry, 
has  been  the  unqualified  clamour  of  more 
than  half  his  countrymen !  If  such  charges 
were  true,  it  would  be  an  odious  ta«k  to 
be  his  apologist,  even  aided  by  all  his 
dazzling  genius.  To  me  this  view  of  him 
seems  not  merely  a  gross  caricature,  but 
a  most  wicked  falsehood.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  rest  my  defence  on  the 
principle  that  we  ought  to  limit  our  con. 
sideration  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an 
author's  writings,  and  have  no  concern 
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witk  hU  prifite  and  peftonil  diaracter, 
except  80  fiir  as  it  affects  his  writiiigs ; 
though  ti  great  deal  might  be  urged  for 
this  principle,  e^ecially  after  ^n  author's 
death.  U  seems  to  me  that  Lord  Byron *s 
personal  character  has  been  frighcfullj 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 

«  There  is  in  the  world,  very  generally 
prevalent,  a  strange  perversion  of  muid 
and  heart,  which  forgives  to  young  men 
who  have  no  redeeming  virtues  or  talents, 
that,  as  the  venial  folly  of  early  life,  which 
is  branded  with  infamy  in  1dm  who  has 
genius  and  a  thousand  lirilliant  qualities 
of  heart,  and  a  thousand  brilliant  actions, 
which  ought  to  efface  even  great  irregu- 
larities and  faults.  It  would  be  well,  if 
genius  could  always  bring  with  it  all  vir* 
tue,  wisdom,  prudence,  complacency,  and 
self-command, — if  high  sensibility,  or 
susceptibility,  was  always  impressible  by 
gMMf,  and  never  by  eali — but  such  is  not 
human  nature ;  such  is  not  the  state  in 
which  Providence  has  sent  us  into  the 
world !  Lord  Byron  has  been  tried  by 
rules  not  applied  to  others ;  not  appli- 
cable to  the  qualities  of  our  frail  being ; 
and,  what  is  worse  still,  very  often  upon 
eatumed  and  invented  facts ! 

"  I  will  run  rapidly  over  such  of  the 
generally-mentioned  incidents  of  his  life 
as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  cannot 
be  contradicted,  or,  at  least,  not  dis|ux>* 
▼ed.  I  pretend  to  no  personal  know- 
ledge, nor  to  intelligence  peculiar  to  niy# 
self. 

*<  It  is  said  that  at  Cambridge  Lord 
Byron  endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself 
by  eccentricities  unworthy  a  man  endowed 
with  talents  which  might  command  ho- 
nourable fame.  I  admit  the  choice  of  a 
bear  as  his  companion,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant history,  to  have  been  a  boyish  act, 
whiqh  showed  both  bad  taste  and  want  of 
judgment.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Lord  By- 
ron had  inherent  in  him,  not  only  an  ex- 
cess of  pride,  but  a  good  deal  of  vanity, 
which  b  not  always  united  with  it.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  was  impUmted  in  him 
that  iXxon^loveofdistmetim  which  is  gi- 
ven us  for  the  wisest  purposes,  as  a  spur 
to  noble  exertions  and  a  career  of  useful 
glory !  But  this  fire  does  not  always  find 
vent  in  its  proper  direction  ;  accidents 
sometimes  impede  it ;  blights,  chills,  ob- 
structions, turn  it  aside ;  it  is  then  al- 
most sure,  if  it  be  strong,  to  break  out  iii 
excrescences,  funguses,  diseases  I  I^rd 
Byron  had  been  oppressed  and  disap- 
pointed at  school ;  he  came  to  college 
with  a  wounded  oride,  and  his  manner^ 
and  (fts  I  believe)  the  mortification  of  a 
fortune  inadequate  to  his  rank,  exposed 
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falm  to  a  raeeptfon  Aere  whksh  dwelt 
upon  hia  haughty  and  meditative  spirit, 
soured  a  temper  naturally  fierce,  an^ 
drove  his  active  feelings  into  extrava- 
gances in  mere  despair.  This  might  be 
regretted  ;  but  there  was  nothing  unna- 
tural in  it,  nothing  radically  bad,  nothing 
irredeemable,  nothing  unlike  what  faaa 
happened  to  thousands  who  have  turned 
out  virtuous  and  excellent  members  of 
society. 

"  But  mark  how  much  of  the  noble 
flame  of  a  cultivated,  amiable,  and  splen- 
did mind  was  working  in  him,  in  his  bet- 
ter and  more  congenial  hours,  even  now^ 
At  this  crisis  he  wrote  those  poems  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  Jiotirt 
of  Idleneu  !  And  mark,  too,  how  this  ef- 
fort of  a  grand  spirit  emerging  from  a 
doud  was  met !— It  was  turned  into  the 
most  offensive  mockery  and  insult ! !— ^ 
The  author  of  that  mischievous  article 
has  been  named  to  me,  but  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  repeat  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  much  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  eccentric  port  of  Lord  Byron*s 
future  life  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  ar- 
ticle. Lord  Byron,  also,  is  said  in  his 
latter  life  to  have  known  the  author. 

"  Lord  Byron  now  went  abroad ;  but 
not  till  he  had  taken  vengeance  of  his 
critics,  and  gained  an  advantage  which 
must,  in  some  degree^  have  consoledhim  ; 
but  the  wound  still  mnkled  :— 
harettaifHUtfutttMarumdo/ 

"  Tlie  first  two  cantos  of  CkiUU  HaroU 
show  tliat  neither  his  understanding,  his 
feelings,  nor  his  genius,  were  allowed  to 
sleep  on  his  travels.  Eccentricities,  as 
strong  as  those  exhibited  at  Gambridget 
and  produced  by  the  same  causes,  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  indulged  during  these 
wanderings ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  they  were 
never  suffered  to  overlay  his  genius,  or 
break  down  the  energies  of  his  mind  or 
heart.  I  know  not  whether,  if  he  did  not  re- 
sist to  join  in  the  youthful  follies  by  which 
the  more  common  beings  of  his  age,  and 
rank,  and  sphere  of  life  endeavour  to  ren- 
der themselves  remarkable,  the  flame 
which  could  still  burn  so  brightly  In  the 
midst  o*"  such  an  enfeebling  and  extin- 
guishing atmosphere,  did  not  thus  prove 
its  vigour  and  its  virtue  more  decidedly, 
than  if  carefully  cultivated,  and  kept 
from  all  perils  and  connteructions.— It  is 
a  sickly  flame  which  never  makes  the 
cauldron  boil  over,  and  ciinnot  live  amid 
winds  and  tempests,  even  at  t|ie  expense 
of  sometimes  taking  a  wron^  and  dan- 
gerous direction. 

"  At  the  age  of  twenty,  four,  after  three 
II 
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yean  of  abtence.  Lord  Byron  retained 
from  bis  first  travels.  The  pablic&tion 
of  the  first  part  of  ChOde  Haroldy  (1812^) 
liRNight  him  hito .  immediate  fesbioiu 
Bat  this  sort  of  fashion,  this  quick  pass 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  is  almost 
as  dangerous  and  oversetting  in  youth  to 
a  sensitive,  fiery,  and  turbid  spirit,  as  ne- 
gleet  and  obloquy.  It  is  like  one  used 
only  to  the  bracing  drink  of  cold  waters 
suddenly  overtaken  by  strong  and  inebri- 
ating wine }  It  roust  be  recollected,  that 
though  in  the  democratic  temper  which 
prevails  in  England,  Lord  fiyron*8  rank 
would  not  by  itself  procure  him  proper 
notice ;  yet  when  the  whim  of  fashion 
fixed  its  eye  on  him  on  other  accounts, 
it  was  a  great  aid,  and  increased  fivefold 
Ae  silly  distinction  which  it  confers  with 
such  blind  adulation  on  its  idols.  I  will 
not  degrade  my  pen  by  attempting  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
acts,  or  an  examination  of  the  little  des- 
piaJrfe  cabals,  artifices,  intrigues,  pas- 
sions, and  insanities,  on  these  puny  nar- 
row stages  of  life,  where  the  actors  and 
actresses  have  the  folly  and  blindness  to 
call  themselves  the  world,  as  if  these  few 
hundreds  of  silly  people  formed  the  ex- 
clusively-important part  of  mankind  ! — 
nay,  as  if  they  monopolized  title,  birth, 
rank,  wealth,  polish,  talent,  and  know- 
ledge ;  artd  this  at  a  crisis,  when  the  aiu 
dent  and  great  nobility  keep  themseh^es  for 
the  most  part  aioof  *  and  when  these  exdu- 
nonaHsU  are  principally  new  titlet.  East 
Indians,  adverUuren,  noisy  politicians,  im- 
pudent wits  of  low  origin,  vulgar  emergers 
from  the  city  suddenly  got  rich,  contractxfrt, 
Jewt,  rhyming  orators,  and  scheming  par- 
mms,  who  have  pushed  themselves  into  notice 
by  dint  of  open  jmrse  or  brazen  face ;  and 
«*o  get  a  little  bad  gildings  like  the  ginger- 
hread  of  a  rustic  fairy  by  a  few  cast  duchesses, 
countesses,  ^c,  who,  hating  come  to  the  end 
cf  their  own  pockets,  aedils,  and  characters, 
are  willing  to  come  wherever  the  doors  of 
large  houses  can  be  ojiened  to  them,  and  the 
costs  <f  expensive  entertainments  jnnd  ! 

••  Into  this  new  worid,  besetting  to  the 
young,  the  vain,  and  the  inexperienced. 
Lord  Byron  was  now  plunged.  It  is  true 
that  his  family  was  ancient,  and  had  been 
highly  allied,  and  might  fairly  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  old  nobility ; — but  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  deemed  invidious  to  say 
frankly,  that  tljey  were  now  in  their  wane : 
his  father  had  lived,  in  high  life;  but  he 
died  when  the  son  was  an  infant,  leaving 
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the  wreck  of  a  spent  fbrtune,  and  a  wi- 
dow  to- whose  a&irs  retirement  from  the 
world  became  necessary,  and  who  brought 
up  her  son  among  her  own  relations  in 
Scotland,  till  the  time  when  he  was  sent 
to  Harrow. 

•*  There  is  nothing  more  illiberal  than  a 
great  school  on  the  subject  of  fortune, 
manners,  and  connexions.  When  these 
operate  to  furnish  mortification  to  a 
proud,  sullen  spirit,  the  chances  ore  that 
it  never  recovers  from  its  effects.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  great  passion  of  boys 
assembled  in  large  numbers  is  to  mortify 
each  other.  I  learned  many  years  ago, 
from  good  intelligence,  that  Lord  Bjrron 
was  especially  subjected  to  these  effects. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  candour  ought  to 
make  some  allowance,  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  sudden  blaze  of  fashion 
tRat  fell  on  Lord  Byron  had  a  sort  of  un- 
due temporary  influence  over  his  strong 
mind,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
had. 

"  I  say  temjyorary ; — I  shall  presently 
show  that  he  emancipated  himself  from 
it  to  a  degree  and  in  a  manner  which  has 
been  made  an  offensive  charge  against 
him,  but  which  appears  to  me  a  proof  of 
his  radical  magnanimity  and  rectitude. 

"  But  in  the  midst  of  this  burst  of 
fashionable  idolatry  his  enemies  and  his 
traduccrs  never  left  him.  Not  only  were 
every  error  and  indiscretion  of  his  past 
life  brought  fbrward  and  made  the  theme 
of  every  tongue,  but  all  were  exaggerated ; 
and  there  were  added  to  them  a  thousand 
utter  inventions  of  diabolical  malignity. 
I  had  forgot  to  mention  the  old  monk's 
skull,  found  at  Ncwstead,  which  he  had 
formed  into  a  drinking-cup,  when  he 
first  quitted  Cambridge  for  the  old  man- 
sion of  his  ancestors,  and  the  orgies  of 
whidi  among  his  companions  he  made  it 
a  part.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was 
an  unfeeling  frolic  which  it  would  he  vain 
to  excuse,  and  which,  I  must  frankly 
own,  fills*  me  with  a  painful  shudder  that 
I  cannot  overcome.  I  am  willing  to 
surrender  it  to  the  opprobrium  which  it 
deserves.  But  his  calumniators  were  not 
content  with  this  ;  they  founded  the  most 
revolting  perversions  on  it,  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  German  and 
other  foreign  biographies  of  our  poet  It 
cannot,  however,  but  strike  us,  that  many 
a  youth  of  rank  has  been  guilty  of  a  hun- 
dred jokes  equally  objectionable, — yet 
.  against  whom  such  acts,  if  he  happened 


•  Our  readers  will  recollect  what  was  said  in  our  Number  for  last  November, 
about  tJie  fact,  that  Lord  Byron  never  had  access  to  the  real  first  class  oi  London  so- 
ciety.    Mr  Bowles  has  quoted  the  passage  we  allude  to  in  his  late  "  Final  Appeal 
upon  the  Pope  Controversy  with  Roscoe  and  Byron. 
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to  be  stupid,  and  never  to  have  done  a 
good  thing  to  counterbalance  thero»  were 
never  brought  fonvard  as  objections  to 
his  amiableness  or  respectability. 

"  Four  eventful  years  (1812  to  18J5) 
passed  in  this  manner  in  England.  It 
was  on  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  that  Lord 
Byron's  marriage  took  place  :  a  subject 
on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  any  details,  and  which 
I  willingly  avoid.  All  the  world  knows 
tliat  it  was  not  happy,  and  that,  where- 
ever  the  fault  lay,  it  embittered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

"  The  charge  against  Lord  Byron  is,-— 
not  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  excessive 
temptations,  and  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  it  required  a  very  rare 
and  extraordinary  degree  of  virtue,  wis- 
dom, prudence,  and  steadiness,  to  sur- 
mount,— but  that  he  abandoned  a  situa- 
tion of  uncommon  advantages,  and  fell 
weakly,  pusillanimously,  and  selfishly, 
when  victory  would  have  been  easy,  and 
when  defeat  was  ignominious.  1  have 
anticipated  much  of  the  answer  to  this 
charge  :  I  will  dwell  a  little  more  on  it. 
I  do  not  deny  that  Lord  Byron  inherited 
some  very  desirable  and  even  enviable 
privileges  in  the  lot  of  life  which  fell  to 
his  share.  I  should  falsify  my  known 
sentiments  if  I  treated  lightly  the  gift  of 
an  ancient  English  peerage,  and  a  name 
of  honour  and  venerable  antiquity :  but 
without  a  fortune  competent  to  that  rank, 
it  is  not  <  a  bed  of  roses ;'— nay,  it  is 
attended  with  many  and  extreme  diffi- 
culties, and  the  difficulties  are  exactly 
such  as  a  genius  and  temper  like  Lord 
Byron's  were  least  calculated  to  meet  ;— 
at  any  rate,  least  calculated  to  meet  un- 
der  the  peculiar  collateral  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  His  income 
was  very  narrow :  his  Newstead  property 
left  him  a  very  small  disposable  surplus: 
his  Lancashire  property  was,  in  its  condi- 
tion, &c.  unproductive.  A  profession, 
—.such  as  the  army, — might  have  lessen- 
ed, or  almost  annihilated,  the  difficulties 
of  his  peculiar  position, — but  probably 
his  lameness  rendered  tliis  impossible. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  love  of  inde- 
pendence, which  was  noble,  and,  proba- 
bly, even  an  intractability ;  but  this  tem- 
per added  to  his  indisposition  to  bend 
and  adapt  himself  to  his  lot.  A  dull,  or 
supple,  or  intriguing  man,  without  a 
single  good  quality  of  head  or  heart, 
might  have  managed  it  much  better.  He 
might  have  made  himself  subservient  to 
government,  and  wormed  himself  into 
some  lucrative  place ;  or  he  might  have 
lived  meanly,  conformed  himself  stupidly 
or  cringingly  to  all  humours,  and  been 
borne  onward  on  the  wings  of  society 
with  little  p^Bonal  expense. 
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"  Lord  Byron  was  of  another  quaUtj 
and  temperament :  if  the  world  would 
not  conform  to  him,  still  less  would  be 
conform  to  them.  He  bad  all  the  manly 
baronial  pride  of  his  ancestors,  though  he 
had  not  all  their  wealth,  and  their  meani 
of  generosity,  hospitality,  and  patronage  i 
he  had  the  will,  alas !  without  the  power. 

"  With  this  temper,  these  feelings,  this 
genius,  expo^  to  a  combination  of  such 
untoward  and  trying  circumstances,  it 
would  indeed  have  been  inimitably  praise- 
worthy if  Lord  Byron  could  have  been 
always  wise,  prudent,  calm,  correct,  pure, 
virtuous,  and  unassailable :— if  he  could 
have  shown  all  the  force  and  splendour 
of  his  mighty  poetical  energies,  without 
any  mixture  of  their  clouds,  their  bane- 
ful lightnings,  or  their  storms:— if  he 
could  have  preserved  all  his  sensibility  to 
every  kind  and  noble  passion,  yet  have 
remained  placid  and  unaffected  by  the  at- 
tack of  any  blameable  emotion ; — ^that  is, 
it  would  have  been  admirable  if  he  had 
been  an  angel,  and  not  a  man ! 

•*  Unhappily,  the  outrages  he  received, 
the  gross  calumnies  which  were  heaped 
upon  him,  even  in  the  time  of  his  h'^hest 
favour  with  the  public,  turned  the  de- 
lights of  his  very  days  of  triumph  to  poi- 
son, and  gave  him  a  sort  of  moody,  fierce, 
and  violent  despair,  which  led  him  to  hu- 
mours, acts,  and  words,  that  mutually 
aggravated  the  ill-will  and  the  offences 
between  him  and  his  assailants.  There 
was  a  during  spirit  in  his  temper  and  his 
talents,  which  was  always  inflamed  rather 
than  corrected  by  opposition. 

**  In  this  most  unpropitious  state  of 
things,  everything  that  voeni  wrong  was 
attributed  to  Lord  Byron;  and,  when 
once  attributed,  was  assumed  and  argued 
upon  as  an  undeniable  /act.  Yet,  to  my 
mind,  it  is  quite  clear,— quite  unattended 
by  a  particle  of  doubt,— that,  in  many 
things  in  which  he  has  been  the  most 
blamed,  he  was  the  absolute  victim  of 
mi^urtunei  that  unpropitious  trains  of 
events  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  shift  the 
bhime  on  others)  led  to  explosions  and 
consequent  derangements,  which  no  cold 
prudent  pretender  to  extreme  propriety 
and  correctness  could  have  averted,  or 
met  in  a  manner  less  blameable  than  that 
in  which  Lord  Byron  met  it. 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  character 
less  fitted  to  conciliate  general  society  by 
his  manners  and  habits,  than  that  of  Lord 
Byron.  It  is  probable  that  he  could  make 
his  address  and  conversation  pleading  to 
ladies  when  he  chose  to  please ;  but  to 
the  young  dandies  of  fashion,  noble  and 
ignoble,  he  must  have  been  very  repul- 
sive :  as  long  as  he  continued  to  be  the 
ion — the  ^ibn,— they  may  have  endured 
him  without  opening  their  mouths,  he- 
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runat  he  had  a  frown  and  a  lash  which     been  raised  by  his  characfef. 
they  were  not  willing  to  encounter ;  but. 


when  his  bade  was  turned,  and  they 
thought  it  safe,  1  do  not  doubt  that  they 
burst  out  into  full  cry!  I  hare  heard 
complaints  of  his  vanity,  his  peevishness, 
his  desire  to  monopolise  distinction,  his 
dislilce  of  all  hobbies  but  his  own.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  there  may  have  been 
some  foundation  for  these  complaints  t  I 
am  sorry  for  it  if  there  was.  I  regret 
such  littlenesses.  And  then  another  part 
of  the  story  is  probably  left  untold :  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  provocations  given 
him ; — sly  hints,  curve  of  the  lip,  side- 
looks,  treacherous  smiles,  flings  at  poetry, 
shrugs  at  noble  authors,  slang  jokes, 
idiotic  bets,  enigmatical  appointments, 
and  boasts  of  being  senseless  brutes! 
We  do  not  hear  repeated  the  jest  of  the 
glory  of  the  Jew,  that  buys  the  ruined 
peer's  &lling  castle  ;  the  d— d  good  fel- 
low, that  keeps  the  finest  stud  and  the 
best  hounds  in  the  country  out  of  the 
snipptngs  and  odds  and  ends  of  bis  con- 
tract ;  and  the  famous  good  match  that 
the  Duke's  daughter  is  going  to  make 
with  Dick  Wigley,  the  son  of  the  rich 
sUve-merchant  at  Liverpool !  We  do  not 
bear  the  clever  dry  jests  whispered  round 

the  table   by  Mr  ,    eldest  son  of 

the  new  and  rich  Lord  >  by  young 
Mr  >  only  son  of  Lord  >  the  ex- 
lords  A.,  B.,  and  C,  sons  of  three  Irish 
Union  EarU,  great  borough- holders,  and 
the  very  grave  and  sarcastic  Lord  , 

who  believes  that  he  has  the  monopoly 
of  all  the  talents  and  all  the  political  and 
legislative  knowledge  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  a  poet  and  a  bellman  are  only 
fit  to  be  yoked  together ! 

**  Thus,  then,  was  this  illustrious  and 
mighty  poet  driven  into  exile  !  Yes,  driven  ! 
Who  would  live  in  a  country  in  which 
he  had  been  so  used,  even  tliough  it  was 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  the  land  of  a 
thousand  noble  ancestors,  the  land  of 
freedom,  the  land  where  his  head  had 
been  crowned  with  laurels,— but  where 
his  heart  had  been  tortured,  where  all  his 
most  generous  and  most  noble  thoughts 
had  been  distorted  and  rendered  ugly, 
and  where  his  slightest  errors  and  indis- 
cretions had  been  magnified  into  hideous 
crimes?'* 

The  following  passage  may  also  be 
worthy  our  readers'  consideration : — 

"  If  Lord  Byron  had  been  the  monster 
which  detestable  rumour  represented  him, 
then  there  was  notlung  which  his  genius 
had  at  that  time  put  forth  at  all  adequate 
to  the  redemption  of  his  name,  and  to 
render  the  charm  of  his  writings  para- 
mount to  the  disgust  which  ought  to  have 
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t1>e  fiict 
is,  that  his  writings  were  mainly  the  re- 
JUctiont  of  his  character ;  and  consistency 
required  that  they  who  admired  one 
should  admire  the  other.  I  suspect,  then, 
that  the  hatred  was  sincere ;  the  admiration 
hollow,  feigned,  and  the  mere  unexami- 
ned echo  of  a  few  leading  spirits,  who 
gave  the  tone  in  fashionable  literature. 
This  cause,  no  doubt,  was  mingled  up 
with  other  whimsical  ingredients,  of 
which  the  fume  of  fashion  is  engender- 
ed ;^uch  as  novelty,  wonder,  applied 
both  to  the  author  and  his  compositions ; 
and  in  these  latter,  a  great  sprinkling  of 
strange,  daring,  and  licentious  faults, 
which  the  taste  for  pungency,  indulged  by 
imbecile  fashion,  mistook  for  beauties. 

'*  Lord  Byron  had  too  manly,  penetra- 
ting, and  noble  a  mind,  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  fame,  which,  however  extended, 
was  so  hollow,  and  accompanied  by  so 
many  frightful  and  heart-revolting  draw- 
backs. He  saw  that  even  in  his  writings 
there  was  a  constant  disposition  to  divert 
the  attention  from  the  points  where  his 
strength  and  his  merit  lay,  to  throw  it 
where  the  praise  could  not  be  supported, 
and  invidiously  to  select  features  that 
were  the  ebullitions  of  those  humours, 
which,  though  he  could  not  control,  he  in 
his  hours  of  more  sober  thought  regret- 
ted ;  and  this,  too,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  connecting  them  with  all  his  personal 
errors,  and  giving  elcaggerated  strength 
to  his  indiscretions  or  his  peculiarities. 
He  perhaps  knew  well,  as  Johnson  said 
of  Milton,  <  what  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon 
other  men  :*  he  knew,  in  spite  of  the  oc- 
casional frailties  of  his  being,  what  vir- 
tue, what  superiority  to  vulgar  goodness^ 
there  was  in  those  happier  fits  of  exer- 
tion, when  the  more  sublime  or  piore 
pathetic  inspirations  of  his  Muse  broke 
into  utterance,  and  were  embodied  in  his 
most  eloquent  and  enchanting  language ! 
Yet  these,  he  found,  were  taken  as  vain 
words  which  availed  his  moral  character 
nothing  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ; 
while  all  his  ribaldry,  all  of  his  lower  or 
more  evil  nature,  were  solely  taken  as 
part  of  himsdf!  *  But  what,*  cries  the 
arch-censurer,  *  are  all  the  fine  senti- 
ments in  the  world,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
ved by  concordant  action  ?*  lite  union 
tf,  no  doubty  desirable  and  neceaary  to  prO' 
duce  perfection ;  but  it  there  no  virtue  in 
the  grand  and  beaui^'Mpeculatioru  of  the 
mind,  when  they  are  sincere  t  We  are  not 
mere  material  beings ;  nor  will  the  rectitude 
of  our  material  conduct  ennoble  us,  or  render 
us  goody  jf  our  minds  are  low,  base,  and  t»- 
dous.  Onthecontrary,there  may  be  mighty 
and  splendid  greatness  in  the  nund,  even 
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uhen  our  actions  are  nmeHmet  J¥aSL  Ko 
one  can  fed  grand,  tender,  beauijfiU,  and 
just  sentimentSt  v>ko  is  noi  virhtous  at  the 
mmnent  of  their  impression*  The  re- 
verse of  thi9, 1  am  aware,  roust,  on  the 
same  principle,  be  true ;  and  for  all  that 
ore  bad  in  Lord  Byrotif  be  roust  answer. 
But  in  this  last  class  roany  roore  bave 
been  included  by  a  public,  not  equally 
nice  on  other  occasions^  than  strictly  and 
fairly  belong  to  it. 

*'  So  fai',  then,  Lord  Byron  had  roucb 
stronger  reason  for  his  bitlemese,  bis  dis- 
content,  and  his  misanthropy,  thart  has 
been  granted  to  him.  Itwasnotallfun&^tR^ 
with  him,  as  has  been  represented :  the 
situation  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  away 
did  not  afford  so  much  ground  for  grati- 
tude, rather  than  gloom  and  hatred.  He 
perceived  that,  while  he  was  treading  on 
flowers,  mines  of  pestilence  and  destruc- 
tion were  beneath.  Doors  flew  open  to 
him ;  voices  hailed  him :  but  he  was  of  a 
temperament  too  ethereal  to  breathe  well 
in  the  thick  tainted  air,— of  an  ear  too 
nice,  to  be  pleased  by  the  perfidious 
sounds. 

**  All  these,  however,  he  would  probably 
have  continued  to  endure ;  and  the  do- 
minion of  his  great  intellect,  the  mellow- 
ness and  sobriety  of  added  years,  the 
calmness  which  long  intercourse  with 
mankind  gives  to  the  irritability  of  the 
temper  and  nerves,  might  gradually  have 
secured  to  him  a  sort  of  fame  and  esti- 
mation less  dangerous,  and  more  satis- 
fiictory  both  to  his  judgment  and  his 
pride.  All  these  were  bretrievably  de- 
feated by  a  most  ill-assorted  combination 
of  domestic  events.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  human  understanding  can 
command  all  the  complicated  trains  of 
human  aflkirs,  and  be  answerable  for  con- 
sequences which  will  befall  us  in  spite  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  sometimes 
domestic  misery  where  there  is  no  feult." 

The  personalities  scattered  over 
some  of  Lord  Byron's  writings  in  re- 
lation to  some  living  men  of  letters, 
bave  been  quoted  and  commented  on 
as,  scarcely  less  than  his  allusions  to 
his  own  domestic  aflPairs,  proving  un- 
manly spite  to  bave  formed  an  essential 
part  of  nis  personal  character.  Some 
of  these  personalities — especially  those 
about  iVIr  Coleridge— cannot  be  pardon- 
ed, upon  any  grounds.  Mr  Coleridge 
18,  and  always  was,  incapable  of  in- 
juring any  human  being ;  and  he,  of 
all  men  in  the  world,  is  totally  abore 
the  feelings  of  literary  envy.  He  al- 
ways, and  in  all  places,  did  justice  to 
Byron's  genius ;  and  he  had  too  much 
good  taste,  (even  if  there  had  been  no« 


thing  more  iA  the  c«se,)  to  make  Lord 
Bvren'fl  ^enonal  oonoems  the  aul^ecC 
of  his  conversation.  But  nught  not 
the  character  of  Coleridge  bare  been 
much  misrepresented  to  Lord  Byron  } 
Might  he  not  have  sufll^ed  himself  to 
be  influenced  by  that  sort  of  rumour, 
however  absurd,  that  has  always  mix- 
ed up  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Soutney  all  together,  as  if  they  were, 
both  poetically  and  personally,  com- 
pletely fres  juncti  in  uno  ?  We  are 
afraid  that  there  may  have  been  no 
want  of  mean  understrappers  to  poi- 
E(^n  his  lordship's  mind  with  base  lies 
as  to  Coleridge ;  and  we  arc  certainly 
quite  unable  to  believe  that  Lord  By- 
ron is  chargeable  with  much  more 
than  being  a  great  deal  too  rash  and 
hasty  of  belief  as  to  this  matter.  What 
motive  could  he  have  for  abusing  the 
personal  character  of  a  brother  poet, 
for  whose  poetical  fame  he  himself 
had  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other 
contemporary  ?  One  of  the  best-na* 
tured  and  kindest-hearted  men  in  tho 
world,  Coleridge,  will  assuredly  suf- 
fer those  ill-advised  sarcasms  to  make 
no  losdng  impression  upon  his  rkh 
and  noble  mind. 

As  to  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  still 
more  as  to  Mr  Southey,  we  confess  we 
take  quite  a  different  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  former,  no  matter  from 
what  causes  external  to  himself,  fVom 
what  long  ill-usage  received  at  base 
hands,  and  entailing  innumerable 
consequences  of  real  evil — the  former 
illustrious  poet  is  unquestionably  much 
belied  if  he  be  not  accustomed,  on  too 
many  occasions,  to  sneer  at,  and  ut- 
terly undervalue,  the  productions  of 
contemporary  genius  more  fortunate, 
in  the  worldly  meaning  of  the  word, 
than  his  own.  We  certainly  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  Mr  Wordsworth 
may  easily  have  permitted  himself  to 
say  things  of,  even  to.  Lord  hjron, 
sufficient  if  not  to  vindicate  and  justi- 
fy, to  aflfbrd  at  least  no  inconsiderable 
apology  for,  the  few  insignificant  jokep, 
which,  after  all,  constitute  the  sum 
of  Lord  BvVon's  offences  against  him. 
And,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  recollect 
that  any  of  these  jokes  were  leveUed 
against  Mr  Wordsworth  otherwise 
than  in  his  poetical  capacity. 

With  regard  to  Mr  Southey,  the  case 
is  quite  of  another  kind.  Here  there 
was  a  real,  rooted  antipathy.  Lord 
Byron  considered  the  Laureate  as  a 
base  renegado  in  politics  and  religion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
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that  belief — but  it  was  his.  He,  more- 
over, believed  Mr  Southey  to  be  his 
personal  enemy— he  believed  him  to 
be  a  man  accustomed,  in  all  possible 
ways,  to  abuse  and  vilify  nim  in 
his  oonversation  and  his  correspond- 
ence. Mr  Soutliey  has  denied  that 
this  was  true ;  but,  subsequently  to 
that  denial,  he  has  written  far  more, 
and  far  severer  things,  (in  so  far  as 
intention  goes,)  against  Lord  Byron, 
than  ever  Lord  Byron  wrote  against 
him.  He  who  has  dubbed  Byron  "  the 
chief  of  the  Satin ic  school,'  can  have 
no  right  now  to  compliin  of  Byron 
calling  him  **  Rencgado,"  and  "Turn- 
coat." They  ar^»,  ut  all  events,  quits. 
And  as  little  right  can  h  •  have  to  find 
fault  with  Byron's  too  easily  taking  up 
malevolent  misrepresentations  of  the 
tone  of  his  conversation  in  regard  to 
Lord  Byrcn,  who  himself  has,  since 
Lord  Byron's  death,  witten  a  violent 
diatribe  against  Lord  Byron,  merely 
on  the  authority  of  certain  passages  in 
Mr  Medwin's  book — a  look  which 
bad  not  been  published  for  a  week, 
ere  every  man  of  sense  in  England 
was  well  satisfied  as  to  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  its  authority, — a 
book,  as  to  the  real  character  of  which, 
]powing  as  we  all  do  Mr  Southey's 
intimate  relations  with  the  publisher 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  we  can  with 
difficulty  suppose  Mr  Sou  they  to  have 
been  utterly  in  the  dark  for  many 
hours  after  it  came  into  his  hands. 

As  for  the  squibs,  epigrams,  &c. 
about  some  of  his  own  friends,  such  as 
Mr  Rogers,  Mr  Moore,  and  Mr  Hob- 
house,  that  have,  although  unpub- 
lished, been  sufficiently  heard  of  in 
the  world — we  really  cannot  pretend 
to  attach  any  sort  of  importance  to 
such  things.  It  is  certain  that  these 
gentlemen  were  always  the  firm  friends 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  it  is  certain  that 
his  fame  is  now  as  dear  to  them  as  it 
ever  was.  There  are  moments  in  which 
we  all  crack  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
persons  for  whom  we  have  the  since- 
rest  afiection  ;  and  the  only  diffi^rence 
is,  that  we  are  not  all  poets  and  au- 
thors like  Lord  Byron,  that  our  sar- 
castic words  are  forgotten,  while  his 
litera  tcrip/a  mantt.  The  story  of  his 
having  said  to  his  mother,  when  he 
and  Mr  Hobhouse  parted  company  on 
their  travels,  that  he  "  was  glad  to  be 
alone,"  amounts  to  nothing ;  for  who 
!a  he,  and  above  all,  wha  is  the  poet, 
who  does  not  often  feel  the  departure 
of  his  dearest  friend  as  a  temporary 
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relief  ?  The  man  that  was  composing 
Childe  Harold  had  other  things  to  en- 
tertain him  than  the  conversation  of 
any  companion,  however  pleasant ; 
and  we  believe  there  are  few  pleasant- 
er  companions  anywhere  than  Mr 
Hobhouse.  This  story,  however,  has 
been  magnified  into  a  mighty  matter 
by  Mr  Dalla?,  whose  name  has  re- 
cently been  rather  wearisomely  con- 
nected with  Lord  Byron's.  Injustice 
to  Mr  Hobhouse,  we  shall  quote  from 
the  Westminster  Review  a  passage 
upon  this  matter,  which  we  cannot 
doubt  to  have  come  from  Mr  H.'s 
own  pen.  Mr  Alexander  Dallas,  in 
talking  of  the  Chancellor's  injunction 
against  the  publication  of  some  of 
Lord  Byron's  letters,  obtained  by  Mr 
Hobhouse  acting  as  Lord  Byron's  exe- 
cutor, lias  said, — 

**  Mr  Hobhouse  was  travelling  with 
Lord  Byron  during  the  time  when  many 
of  these  letters  were  written,  and  proba- 
bly he  supposes  that  his  lordsliip  may 
have  often  mentioned  him  to  his  mother. 
Tliis  seems  an  equally  natural  supposi- 
tion with  the  other ;  and  if  it  should  have 
entered  into  Mr  HobhouFe's  head,  be 
would,  by  analogy,  be  equally  ready  to 
swear,  not  that  he  supposed  he  was  often 
mentioned,  but  that  he  really  was  so. 
And  yet,  after  reading  Lord  Byron's  let- 
ters to  Jus  mother,  it  v/ould  never  be  ga- 
thered from  them  that  he  had  any  com- 
panion at  all  in  his  travels ;  excqU, indeed^ 
thai  Mr  Uobkouse*s  name  is  nientioned  m 
an  enumeration  of  his  suite ;  and  Ujton  ;xirf- 
ing  with  him,  Lord  Byron  expresses  his  salts' 
/actum  at  being  alone,** 

Mr  Hobhouse's  comment  on  this 
follows. 

»*  Of  course  such  persons  as  Mr  Dal- 
las and  his  son  Alexander  could  have  no 
notion,  but  that  Mr  Hobhouse's  interfe- 
rence to  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence  must  have  been  dictated 
by  some  interested  motive ;  and  hence, 
the  offer  to  omit  any  passage  in  the  let- 
ter that  might  be  disagreeable  to  that 
gentleman.  And  here  we  will  remark, 
that  it  might  have  been  very  possible  that 
two  young  men,  neither  of  them  three- 
and-twenty,  travell'mg  together,  might  oc- 
casionally have  had  such  differences  as  to 
give  rise  to  uncomfortable  feelings,  which 
one  of  them  might  communicate  when 
writing  to  his  own  mother  i  but  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe,  that  after  many 
years  of  subsequent  intercourse,  the  wri- 
ter wouW  make  a  present  of  such  letters 
for  publication,  as  contained  anything  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  him  with  whom  be 
was  living  on  terms  of  the  most  unre* 
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serred  Intimacy.  Mr  B.  C.  D^las,  in 
his  letter  to  Mrs  Leigh,  which  his  son 
has  published,  asserted  that  Mr  Hobhouse 
had  endeavoured  to  stop  the  forthcoming 
volume,  because  be  was  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated (so  he  calls  it)  for  himself — and  he 
bints  that  he  had  reason  for  so  feeling-^ 
as  if  Lord  Byron's  letters  might  contain 
disagreeable  mention  of  him  ;  yet  it  after- 
wards turned  out,  upon  the  confession  of 
Dallas,  the  son,  that  Mr  Hobhouse  is 
'  mentioned  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  with  great  affection.* 
Supposing  the  contrary  had  been  the  case, 
whose  character  would  have  suffered  ? 
Mr  Hobhouse  might  have  been  grieved, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  for  himself; 
the  indiscretion  of  giving  (if  he  did  give) 
such  letters  to  a  third  person  would  have 
rested  with  Lord  Byron  ;  but  the  infamy 
of  publishing  them  would  have  belonged 
only  to  the  seller  of  the  manuscripts. 
We  will  show,  in  this  place,  another  proof 
of  the  sort  of  moral  principle  which  has 
presided  over  the  publication  in  question. 
It  answered  the  purpose  of  the  editor  to 
deal  in  the  strongest  insinuations  against 
Mr  Hobhouse ;  but,  unfortunately,  his 
father  had,  in  the  course  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Byron,  mentioned 
that  gentleman  in  very  different  terms— 
what  does  the  honest  editor  do  ?  he  gives 
only  the  initial  of  the  name,  so  that  the 
eulogy,  such  as  it  is,  may  serve  for  any 
Mr  H*«.  Mr  R.  C.  Dallas's  words  are, 
•  I  gave  Murray  your  note  on  M  •  •,  to 
be  placed  in  the  page  with  Wingfield. 
He  must  have  been  a  very  extraordinary 
young  man,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for 
H  *  *,  for  whom  I  have  felt  an  increased 
regard  ever  since  I  heard  of  his  intimacy 
with  my  son  at  Cadiz,  and  that  they  were 
mutually  pleased.'  [p.  165.]  'The  H  •  • 
stands  for  Hobhouse,  and  the  M  *  *, 
whom  R.  C  Dallas  characterizes  here 
'  as  an  extraordinary  young  man,*  be- 
comes, in  the  hands  of  his  honest  son, 
'  an  unhappy  Atheist,*  [p.  325,]  whose 
name  he  mentions,  in  another  place,  at 
full  length,  and  characterizes  him  in  such 
a  way  as  must  give  the  greatest  pain  to 
the  surviving  relations  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  We  know  of  nothing  more  in- 
excusable than  this  conduct.  In  the  blind 
rage  to  be  avenged  of  Lord  Byron,  be- 
cause he  would  give  no  more  money  or 
manuscripts  to  Mr  R.  C  Dallas,  and  of 
his  lordship's  executor,  because  he  would 
not  permit  his  private  letters  to  be  pub. 
lished ;  the  father  and  son  not  only  con- 
sign the  '  body,  soul,  and  muse*  of  their 


benefoctor  to  padltton,  bat  extend  their 
malediction  to  those  whom  he  has  re- 
,  corded  as  being  the  objects  of  his  affec- 
tion and  regard.** 

Old  Mr  Dallas  appears  to  have  been 
an  inveterate  twaddler,  and  there  are 
even  worse  things  than  twaddling  al- 
leged against  him  by  Mr  Hobhouse,  in 
the  article  we  have  been  Quoting. 
The  worst  of  these,  however,  nis  mis- 
statement as  to  the  amount  of  his  pe- 
cuniary obligations  to  Lord  Byron, 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  a 
way  much  more  charitable  than  has 
found  favour  with  Mr  Hobhouse ;  and 
as  to  the  son,  {Mr  Alexander  Dallas,) 
we  assuredly  tnink  he  has  done  no- 
thing, but  what  he  supposed  his  filial 
duty  bound  him  to,  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Angry  people  will  take  sneering 
and  perverted  views  of  the  subject 
matter  of  dispute,  without  subjecting 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  disinte- 
rested world,  to  charges  so  heavy  ei- 
ther as  Mr  Hobhouse  has  thought  fit 
to  bring  against  Mr  A.  Dallas,  or  as 
Mr  A.  Dallas  has  thought  fit  to  bring 
against  Mr  Hobhouse.  As  for  the  song 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  what 
is  it,  after  all,  but  a  mere  joke— 
Who  are  now  the  people's  men. 

My  boy  Hobbio  ? 
Yourself,  and  Burdett,  Gentlemen, 

And  Blackguards,  Hunt,  and  Cobbio ! 

What  is  this  foolery  to  the  jests 
that  passed  between  Swift  and  his 
dearest  cronies  ? 

As  for  Messrs  Moore  and  Rogers, 
we  shall  see  when  they  are  dead, — and 
their  Medwins,  or,  letter  still,  their 
MSS.  speak  out — whether  they  have 
not  said  and  written  as  many  good 
tilings  at  Byron's  expense  as  ever  he 
did  at  theirs.  Good  Heavens  I  What 
is  it  come  to — if  three  distinguished 
friends,  poets  and  wils  by  profession, 
may  not  exercise  occasionally  a  little 
of  their  poetical  wit  upon  each  other's 
foibles  ?  These  men  loved  and  respect- 
ed each  other  through  life — What 
more  has  the  world  any  right  to  know 
about  the  matter  ? 

Some  farther  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  these  matters,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  by  a  note  to  Count 
Gamba's  Narrative  on  Lord  Byron's 
last  Journey  to  Greece,*  in  which  that 
gentleman  comments  upon  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  article  on  Lord  Byron's 


*  A  Narrative  of  Lord  Byron's  Last  Journey  to  Greece.  Extracted  from  the 
Journal  of  Count  Peter  Gamba,  who  attended  his  Lordship  on  that  Expedition. 
London.     Murray.     1825. 
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ch«raoter,  whtcfa  we  haye  already  al- 
luded to  as  a  disgrace  even  to  the  Lon- 
don Magazine.  Count  Gamba  speaks — 

**  We  were  in  excellent  health  and  spi- 
rits during  our  whole  voyage  from  Italy 
to  Greece ;  and  for  this  we  were  partly 
indebted  to  our  medical  man,  and  partly 
to  that  temperance  which  was  observed 
by  every  one  on  board,  except  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  voyage  by  the  captain  of 
our  vessel,  who,  however,  ended  by  adopt- 
ing our  mode  of  life.  I  mention  this  to 
contradict  an  idle  story  told  in  a  maga- 
zine, (the  London,)  that  Lord  Byron  on 
this  voyage  '  passed  the  principal  part  of 
the  day  drinking  with  the  captain  of  tlie 
ship.*  Lord  Byron,  as  we  all  did,  passed 
bis  time  chiefly  in  reading.  He  dined 
alone  on  deck;  and  sometimes  in  the 
evening  he  sat  down  with  us  to  a  glass 
or  two,  not  more,  of  light  Asti  wine.  He 
amused  himself  in  jesting  occasionally 
with  the  captain,  whom  he  ended,  bow- 
ever,  by  inspiring  with  a  love  of  reading, 
such  as  we  thought  he  had  never  felt  be- 
fore. 

**  To  give  some  idea  of  the  silly  stories 
that  were  told  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  which  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers have  shewn  every  inclination  to 
adopt  for  facts,  I  will  mention,  that  our 
young  physician  confessed,  that  for  the 
first  fifteen  days  of  our  voyage  he  had 
lived  in  perpetua^  terror,  having  been  in- 
formed that  if  he  committed  the  slightest 
fault.  Lord  Byron  would  have  him  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  dogs,  which  he  kept  for 
that  purpose ;  or  would  order  his  Tartar 
to  dash  his  brains  out  This  Tartar  was 
Baptista  Falsieri  the  Venetian.  In  the 
lame  manner,  the  English  inhabitants, 
both  civil  and  military,  of  Cephalonia, 
seemed  surprised  by  the  kind,  affable, 
open,  and  humorous  disposition  of  Lord 
Byron,  having  formed  a  preconception  of 
bim  quite  contrary  to  his  real  character. 
The  writer  in  the  magazine,  who  certain- 
]y  never  law  Lord  Byron  in  his  life, 
chooses  to  insert  this  fact,  and  to  place 
the  surprise  and  delight  to  the  account 
of  his  Lordship,  who,  he  says,  *  was  gra- 
t^ied  to  a  mod  extravagant  pilch,*  And  at 
what?— merely  because  he  was  '  in  good 
odour,*  the  writer  says,  '  with  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Island.'  If  his  Lordship  was 
*  gratified  to  a  most  extravagant  pitch,* 
be  concealed  his  gratification  from  me, 
who  was  with  him  almost  every  hour  in 
the  day.  Pleased  he  was  at  the  attentions 
of  the  Cephalonian  English,  as  it  was  his 
nature  to  he  with  the  attentions  of  any 
persons  who  seemed  to  wish  him  well : 
the  reft  is  fiction.  Perhaps  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  alluding  to  one  or  two  other 
pretended  facts  introduced  by  the  same 
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writer,  in  order  to  finish  the  fisatures  of 
the  portrait  which  he  has  given  of  Lord 
Byron.  *  It  was  dangerous,*  says  that 
writer,  '  for  his  friends  to  rise  in  the 
world,  if  they  valued  his  friendship  more 
than  their  own  fame — he  hated  them.' 
Tliis  is  veiy  easily  said,  and  is  with  eqiud 
difficulty  disproved ;  because  the  contro- 
versialists of  both  sides  may  end  in  say- 
ing, *  in  my  opinion,  he  did  hate  them ;' 
whilst  the  other  can  only  reply,  *  in  my 
opinion,  he  did  not.'  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  the  charge  is  so  easily  made,  and 
with  such  difficulty  refuted,  and  as  it  is  a 
roost  serious  imputation,  the  writer  ought 
to  have  some  very  good  grounds  for  his 
assertion.  I  would  therefore  beg  to  ask 
him,  which  of  his  friends  Lord  Byron 
ever  was  known  to  fuUe^  because  or  when 
*  they  rose  in  the  world  ?*  Which  of  his 
friends,  1  further  ask,  was  he  ever  known 
to  hate  at  all  ?  Those  very  few  individualt 
who,  J  have  always  understood  from  hit 
Lordship's  own  Ups,  were  his  friends,  J  never 
heard  him  talk  of,  excefA  in  terms  of  the  fnost 
sincere  altcxhrnetU,  My  own  opinion  is  Just 
the  coiUrary  to  thai  of  Hue  writer  in  the  ma- 
gazine,  I  think  he  jmded  himself  on  the  suC" 
cesses  of  his  friends,  ayid  cited  l/iem  as  a 
proof  (f  discernment  in  the  choice  of  some  of 
his  companions.  This  I  know,  t/iat  of  envy 
he  had  not  the  least  sjxirk  in  his  whole  dis' 
position  :  lie  had  strong  antijMthies,  certain- 
fyi  to  one  or  two  individuals ;  but  I  have  al- 
ways underwood  from  those  most  likely  to 
knowt  that  he  never  broke  with  any  of  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  and  that  /lis  earliest  at- 
tachments  were  also  his  last. 

'*  Again,  in  order  to  prove  the  diflS- 
culty  of  living  with  Lord  Byron,  it  is  said, 
that  '  when  Mr  Hobhouse  and  he  tra- 
velled in  Greece  together,  they  were  gene- 
rally a  mile  asunder.*  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  saying,  that  this  is  not  the 
fact :  that  two  young  men,  who  were  con- 
tinually together,  and  slept  in  the  same 
room  for  many  months,  should  not  always 
have  ridden  side  by  side  on  their  journey 
is  very  likely ;  but  when  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr  Hobhouse  travelled  in  Greece,  it 
would  have  been  as  little  safe  as  comfort- 
able to  be  *  generally  a  mile  asunder;* 
and  the  truth  is,  they  were  generally  very 
near  each  other. 

"  The  writer,  wishing  to  shew  how  at- 
tentive Lord  Byron  was  to  his  own  per- 
son, says,  *  And  in  these  exercises  so  care- 
ful was  he  of  bis  hands,  (one  of  those 
little  vanities  which  beset  men,)  that  he 
wore  gloves  even  in  swimming  !*  This 
is  certainly  not  true ;  and  I  should  say, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  wore  gloves  (if 
it  be  worth  while  to  mention  such  a  cir- 
cumstance) ratlier  less  than  most  men  : 
I  have  known  him  ride  without  them. 
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**  I  cooM  contndict  other  assertions 
of  the  magasine>writer,  which,  though 
trifling  in  Siemselres,  have  served  as  a 
foundation  for  his  *  personal  character  of 
Lord  Byron  ;•  but  I  feel  reluctant  to  en- 
ter upon  a  task,  which  will  doubtless  one 
day  or  the  other  be  better  performed  by 
some  fellow-countryman  of  my  illustrious 
friend.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  said  as 
much  as  I  have,  had  I  not  been  informed 
that  the  article  to  which  I  allude  has 
'  made  some  impression  upon  the  English 
public,  having  on  the  first  appearance  an 
■ir  of  candour  and  impartiality,  as  well 
as  of  being  written  after  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  original ;  wliere- 
as,  though  there  is  some  truth  in  liis 
statements,  it  is  certain  that  neither  the 
writer  nor  his  informants  were  fair  judgea 
of  the  person  intended  to  be  pourtray- 
ed." 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  the  Count 
Gamba's  expectation  of  a  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,  written  by  one  of  his  true  and 
intimate  friends,  will  not  long  remain 
unfulfilled.  Dallas's  book,  utterly  fee- 
ble and  drivelling  as  it  is,  contains 
certainly  some  very  interesting  parti- 
culars as  to  his  feelings  when  he  was 
a  very  young  author.  The  whole  get-^ 
ting  up  of  the  two  first  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold — the  diffidence — the  fears — 
the  hopes  that  alternately  depressed 
and  elevated  his  spirits  wuile  the  vo- 
lume was  printing,  are  exhibited^  so  as 
to  form  a  picture  that  all  students  of  lite- 
rature, at  least,  will  never  cease  to  prize. 
All  the  rest  of  the  work  is  more  about 
old  Dallas  than  young  Byron,  and  is 
Utter  trash.  Mr  Med  win's  book,  again, 
has  been  dissected  by  Murray,  Hob- 
house,  &c.  in  such  style,  that  no  man 
can  ever  henceforth  appeal  to  it  as  au- 
thority. Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
things  in  it  also  which,  from  internal 
evidence,  one  can  scarcely  doubt  to  be 
true, — and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  may  be  confirmed 
hereafter  on  authority  of  another  de- 
scription. Mr  Moore,  on  dit,  is  pre- 
paring Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  If 
he  merely  endeavours  to  recall  to  me- 
mory those  parts  of  the  burnt  auto- 
biography, that  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  been  burnt, 
and  adds  anecdotes  and  recollections 
of  his  own  occasional  companionship 
with  Byron,  and  letters,  nothing  can  be 
better.  But  we  certainly  protest  al- 
together against  Mr  Moore  as  the  for- 
mal and  complete  historian  of  Byron's 
life.  Mr  Hobhouse,  by  his  early  in- 
timacy continued  uninterrupted  to  the 
dose,  his  participation  above  all  in 
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.  Byron's  early  and  influentkl  travels ; 
and,  we  may  add,  even  by  his  83rmpa- 
thy  with  Lord  Bpon's  opinions,  how- 
ever wrong  and  dangerou8,a8  to  political 
matters,  appears  to  be  clearly  designa- 
ted as  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  un- 
dertake a  work  which  the  world  has  an 
unquestionable  title  to  expect  from  some 
one.  No  set  of  people  can  differ  more 
widely  from  Mr  Hobhouse's  views  as 
to  politics,  and  perhaps  some  other 
matters,  than  we  do,  and  always  have 
done.  But  neither  can  any  one,  who 
has  read  his  history  of  Napoleon's 
Hundred  Davs,  doubt  his  capacity  to 
execute  a  work  on  this  subject  worthy 
of  going  down  to  posterity,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lord  Byron's  own  immortal  . 
works.  This  will  be  the  true  "  lUus* 
trations  of  Childe  Harold."  Moore 
coidd  write  a  much  cleverer,  and  more 
sparkling  collection  of  anecdotes  than 
Hobhouse, — but  he  has,  by  his  Captain 
Rock,  convinced  all  the  world,  that  he 
is  utterly  incapable  of  taking  up  a  sub- 
ject essentially  serious^ — and  discussing 
it  in  a  manner  et  all  creditable  to  him- 
self, and  satisfactory  to  the  world.  More- 
over, Moore  is,  after  all,  an  Irishman— 
and  it  is  an  Englishman  bom  and  bred^ 
who  alone  can  understand  thoroughly 
the  feelings  and  character  of  this  great 
English  poet. 

Until  some  such  book  as  this  has 
been  published — and  until  Lord  By- 
ron's own  correspondence  has,  in  part 
at  least,  appeared,— it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  common  candour  and 
justice  demand  from  the  public  the 
suspension  of  any  final  striking  of  a 
balance,  in  regard  to  the  good  and  the 
evil  which  were  blended  in  Lord  By- 
ron's character.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  most  consolatory  to  us,  and  must  be 
so  to  every  mind  that  is  not  degraded 
by  bigotry,  arrogance,  or  spleen,  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  last  great  act  of  the 
drama  of  his  life  was,  wliatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  former  parts  of  it, 
throughout  characterized  by  every- 
thing that  is  best,  noblest,  wisest. 
Count  Gamba's  name  comes  upon  our 
ears,  associated  with  some  very  dis- 
agreeable recollections ;  and  his  book 
is — as  a  book — but  a  poor  one.  It  con- 
tains, however,  ouite  enough  of  facta 
to  satisfy  all  mankind  that  Lord  Byron 
in  Greece  was  everything  that  the 
friends  of  freedom,  and  the  friends  of 
genius,  could  have  wished  him  to  be. 
Placed  amidst  all  the  perplexities  of 
most  vile  and  worthless,  intriguing 
factions — at  the  same  time  exposed  to 
and  harassed  by  the  open  violence  of 
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many  utterly  irreconcilable  tett  of 
mere'  barbuian  robbers — ^the  equally 
barbanma  ehiefii  of  whom  were  pre- 
tending to  play  the  parts  of  gentle- 
men and  generals— and^  what  was  per- 
haps still  more  trying,  perpetually  an- 
no^red,  intermpted,  and  baffled  by  the 
iffnorance,  folly,  and  obstinate  dnyel- 
Imgy  of  his  own  ooa^jutors,  such  as 
Colonel  Stanhope  and  the  German 
Philhellenea — ^he,  and  he  alone,  ap- 
pears to  have  sustained  throughout  toe 
cafanneas  of  a  philosopher,  the  inte- 
grity of  a  patriot,  and  the  constancy  of 
a  hero.  If  anyUiing  could  have  done 
Greece  real  good,  in  her  own  sense  of 
the  word,  at  this  crisis,  it  must  have 
been  the  prolongation  of  the  life  he  had 
deToted  to  her  service.  He  had  brouffbt 
with  him  to  her  shores  a  name  Mo- 
nona and  commanding;  but,  ere  he 
died,  the  influence  of  his  tried  pru- 
dence, magnanimous  self-denial,  and 
utter  superiority  to  faction,  and  all 
factious  views,  had  elevated  him  into 
«  position  of  authoritjr*  before  whieh, 
even  the  most  ambitiously  unprinci- 
pled of  the  Greek  leaders  were  beffin- 
ning  to  feel  the  necessity  of  controlling 
their  passions,  and  silencing  their  pre* 
tensions.  The  arrival  of  part  of  the  loan 
from  Rn^nd — procured,  as  it  unques- 
tionably bad  been,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  his  name — ^was,  no  doubt, 
the  circumstance  that  gave  such  com- 
manding elevation  to  his  personal  in« 
floenoe  m  Greece,  during  the  dosing 
scenes  <^hia  career.  But  nothing  ex- 
cept the  visible  and  undoubted  excel- 
lence of  his  deportment  on  occasions 
the  moat  perplexing— nothing  but  the 
moral  ^dpatj  expressed  in  every  word 
and  action  of  his  while  in  Greece — 
nothing  but  the  eminent  superiority 
of  personal  character,  resources,  and 
gCBina  which  he  had  exhibited— could 
poadbly  have  reconciled  the  minds  of 
tfaoee  hostile  fiictions  to  the  notion  of 
investing  any  Foreigner  and  Frank  with 
the  supreme  authority  of  their  execu- 
tive government.  We  have  no  sort  of 
doubt,  that  if  Byron  had  died  three 
months  later,  he  would  have  died  go- 
vernor of  all  the  emancipated  pro- 
vinces of  Greece.  This  is  a  melancnoly 
thooght,  but  it  ia  also  a  proud  one. 

As  Hat  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  pre- 
ant  ODofiict — that,  even  if  Byron  nad 
limit  inilcmiimiid  to  act  as  gloriously 
ytejhid  bi^up  muat  still,  in  our 
haMwOiinioDy  have  remained  a  mat- 
iHftifflfeaflBtrcaiest  doubt.  Theques- 
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tion  is  not— Whether  we  wish  Greece 
to  be  free  from  the  Turkish  sway  ? 
As  to  this,  there  is  no  diversity  of  feel- 
ing among  any  men  of  common  edu- 
cation, and  common  feeling  in  any 
country  of  Christendom.  The  real 
question  is — ^Whether  the  Greeks  have 
not  chosen  to  commence  their  conflict 
at  a  most  improper  and  imprudent 
time  ?  And  that  question  we  assured- 
ly cannot  have  an v  difficulty  about  an- 
swering. They  oegan  their  conflict 
when  all  Europe  was  in  mnfound 
peace ;  so  that  they  could  not  nave  any 
rational  expectation  of  being  support^ 
ed  by  any  foreign  coiner  whatever. 
This  was  of  itself  sufficient  idiocy.  But 
more  still,  they  began  their  conflict  ere 
they  had  either  heads  to  guide  them 
— Luanda  to  fight  for  them— <yr  money 
to  sustain  them.  Their  chief  men  are 
either  paltry  intriguers  firom  Constan- 
tinople, or  wild  robber  captains  from 
their  hills.  They  have  no  army,  and 
scarcelv  any  prospect  .of  having  one, 
as  anybody,  tnat  has  read  M.  Gam- 
ba'a  book,  must  be  convinced.  'Ther 
have  no  resources  worth  speaking  of, 
but  what  they  get  from  abroad — ^And 
what  permanent  or  effectual  aid  can  a 
nation  expect  from  loans  such  as  they 
have  been  asking,  and  in  part  obtain- 
ed ?  There  is  no  real  spirit  of  any  kind 
amone  them,  except  only  the  spirit  of 
hatred  to  the  Turks,  and  the  spirit  of 
vile  jealousy,  and  hatred  of  each  other. 
They  b^an  fifty  years  too  soon.  Had 
they  waited,  educaticm  was  beginning' 
to  find  its  way  among  the  moro  weal- 
thy classes-— commerce  was  beginning 
to  flourish — a  national  spirit  was  be^ 
ginning  to  be  formed — ^but  they  start- 
ed e|e  any  one  of  the  appliances  waa 
in  a  state  of  efficient  preimration.  Wit- 
ness one  fact  for  a  thousand.  A  pri- 
vate English  nobleman,  without  any 
practice  either  of  arms  or  politics,  was, 
almost  from  the  moment  he  appeared 
amongst  them,  felt  universallv  to  be 
the  onlv  man  capable  of  discnarging 
the  hignest  duties  in  their  state.  It 
is  true,  that  this  man  waa  Bvron  ;— 
but,  after  all,  what  would  a  &reigner 
like  Byron  have  been  in  any  country 
really  fit  and  ripe  for  playing  the  part 
that  Greece  haa  undertaken  r  Not  no- 
thing surely — ^but  as  surely  not  very 
much. 

The  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  Greek 

cause,  as  it  is  called,  has,  however, 

very  little  to  do  with  our  judgment  as 

to  Lord  Byron's  conduct,  after  he  bad 
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espottiod  h.  That  eonduc(»  we  repeat^ 
was  blamelesslv  illustrious — it  was 
dear,  high,  and  glorious  throughout. 
The  last  poem  he  wrote  was  produced 
upon  his  birth-day,  not  many  weeks 
before  he  died.  We  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  touching  effusions 
of  his  noble  genius.  We  think  he  who 
reads  it,  and  can  ever  after  bring  him-> 
self  to  regard  even  the  worst  transgres** 
sions  that  have  ever  been  charged 
against  Lord  Byron,  with  any  feelings 
but  those  of  humble  sorrow  and  man- 
ly pity,  is  not  deserving  of  the  name 
of  man.  The  deep  and  passionate 
struggles  with  the  inferior  elements  of 
his  nature  (and  ours)  which  it  records 
— the  lofty  thirsting  after  purity — the 
heroic  devotion  of  a  soul  halt^  weary  of 
life,  because  unable  to  believe  in  its 
own  Dowers  to  live  up  to  what  it  so  in-* 
tensely  felt  -to  be,  and  so  reverentially 
honoured  as,  the  right — the  whole  pic- 
ture of  this  mighty  spirit,  often  dar- 
kened, but  never  sunk,  often  erring, 
but  never  ceasing  to  see  and  to  wor- 
ship the  beauty  of  virtue— the  repen- 
tance of  it,  the  anguish,  the  aspira-^ 
tion,  almost  stifled  in  despair— the 
whole  of  this  is  such  a  whole,  that  we 
are  sure  no  man  can  read  these  solemn 
verses  too  often,  and  we  recommend 
them  for  repetition,  as  the  b^t  and 
most  conclusive  of  all  possible  an-' 
owers,  whenever  the  name  of  Byron  is 
insulted  by  those  who  permit  them- 
selves to  forget  nothing  either  in  his 
life  or  his  writings  but  the  good. 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move  ; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved. 

Still  let  me  love ! 

* 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 
Are  mine  alone ! 

The  fire  tliat  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 
A  funeral  pile ! 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 

And  power  of  love,  I  eannot  share, 

But  wear  the  chain. 

But  *tis  not  lAv«— and  'tis  not  A^rr— 
Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul, 

nor  now. 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 

Or  binds  his  brow-. 
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The  8Word>  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free* 

Awake !  (not  Greece— she  is  awake !) 

Awake,  my  spurit !  Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood !  unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smUe  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  live  ? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here : — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found, 
A  soldier's  grave — for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 

We  believe  we  said,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper,  that  we  should 
speak,  in  the  course  of  it,  of  I«ord  By- 
ron's genius  also,  as  well  as  of  his 
personal  character.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  enter 
upon  this  at  any  length  now ;  nor  are 
we  sure  that  almost  anybody  would 
wish  us  to  do  so.  He  unquestionably 
has  taken  his  place  as  a  British  clas- 
sic of  the  first  order :  Of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Individual  men, 
even  of  great  talents,  may  dispute  and 
cavil  under  the  influence  of  individual 
prejudices,  either  of  poetical  theory  or 
of  personal  feeling ;  but  the  voice  of 
England,  the  voice  of  Europe,  has  spo- 
ken, and  has  been  heard.  There  is  no 
possibility  that  any  man  should,  with- 
out the  highest  genius,  exert  over  the 
mind  of  his  contemporaries  that  sort 
of  influence  which  Bjrron  has  exert- 
ed, without  deserving  to  do  so,  and 
without  continuing  to  exert  a  mighty 
influence  over  the  mind  of  all  future 
time.  He  is,  and  he  always  will  be, 
one  of 

**  The  dead,    but    sceptred  Sovereigns, 

who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns.—" 

Yet  he  died  at  seven-and-thirty  ; 
and  who  shall  say — nay,  who  can  be- 
lieve, that  the  genius  of  Byron,  if  his 
life  had  been  prolonged,  might,  must 
not  have  produced  works  sufficient  to 
leave  even  the  best  of  what  he  has 
bequeathed  us  comparatively  in  the 
shade  ? 
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He  was  one  of  those  true  masters^ 
whoeesaccessiTe  works  attested,  almost 
always^  progressive  power.  We  cannot 
but  look  npon  the  first  two  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold,  in  sfiite  of  their  many 
exquisite  passages,  as  weak,  even  hov- 
ish,  compositions,  compared  with  toe 
third — infinitely  more  so  with  the 
fourth.  In  that  last  canto  of  Harold,  so 
rich  with  its  elahorate  pomp  of  language 
and  versification — so  pr^nant  with 
passionate  thought,  witn  heauty  of  all 
sorts,  with  the  exquisite  feeling  of  na- 
tural heauty,  the  beauty  of  art,  the 
solemnity  of  earthly  ruin  and  decay — 
so  massively  strong,  and  yet  so  ela!sti« 
cally  buoyant  throughout ; — ^in  the  la- 
ment of  Tasso,  which  we  think  is,  as 
a  whole,  superior  to  Pope's  best  and 
greatest  efibrt,  the  Abelard  and  Eloisa, 
and  indeed  to  any  poem  of  the  same 
dass  that  the  world  has  seen — in  that 
wpedmen  of  intense  unafiected  pathos, 
and  moat  graceful  versification ; — in 
the  splendid  narrative  of  the  Corsair 
and  Laura,  so  easy,  so  terse,  so  vigor* 
ona  in  composition,  and  so  abounding 
m  the  display  of  compact  and  com- 
plete imaginative  power ; — ^in  the  pen- 
sive elegance  of  Parasina ; — above  all^ 
in  the  colossal,  mysterious,  heart-rend- 
ing gloom  of  Manfred  :-»in  all  and 
in  each  of  these  we  certainly  apprehend 
diat  no  succeeding  age,  in  which  ge- 
nius is  appreciated  and  honoured,  can 
ever  cease  to  acknowledge  and  reve- 
rence the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  the  hand 
of  a  master,  of  the  very  highest  class. 
The  few,  the  very  few,  who  stand 
above  Byron,  must  not  be  classed  at 

an. 

In  the  other  serious  poems  of  Lord 
Byron  (which  we  have  not  named) 
the  public  appears  to  have  decided 
justly,  that  he  nas  been  less  fortunate. 
The  Corsair  threw  the  Giaour  and  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  entirely  into  the 
shade;  and,  in  spite  of  many  isolated 
passages,  quite  eaual  to  any  he  ever 
pcoduced,  es^edaily  in  Cain  and  Sar- 
danapalus,  his  m<nre  formal  dramatic 
foaoB,  have  been  weighed  in  the  ba- 
laooe  agunst  Manfred,  and  found 
wanting. 

His  Beppo  is  a  very  clever  jeu  d'es- 
prit :  but  DoK  Juan  must  not  be  al- 
luded to  so  hriefly.  We  have  little 
hesttation  in  toying,  that  we  regard 
diat  work  as,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  orimiAl,  remarkable,  and  power- 
ful of  aU  the  works  of  Lord  Byron's 
genius.     The  exquisite  grace  of  its 
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language  and  versification  (generally 
speaking,  for  it  is  often  very  careless 
as  to  both  of  these  matters),  the  keen 
and  searching  observatbn — the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
very  man^  of  its  weakest,  and  in  very 
many  of  its  strongest  points — the  wit 
— the  humour — the  really  Shakespea- 
rean touches  of  character  scattered  over 
every  page — these  are  excellencies 
which  fie  sufficiently  on  the  surface  of 
this  extraordinary  poem.  The  pro- 
found philosophical  truth  displayed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  work — the  grada- 
tions of  the  incidents,  and  the  fine 
developement  of  the  principal  charac- 
ter— these  are  mattersderaanding  more 
study,  and  sure,  if  that  study  be  given, 
to  reward  it  abundantly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than 
that  Lord  Byron  possessed,  after  all, 
but  a  limited  knowledge  of  man  and 
man's  nature.  Such  is  certainly  the 
case ;  for  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  we 
must  have  seen  a  wider  range  of  cha- 
racters and  sentiments  in  his  works. 
He  knew  not,  neither  does  he  deal 
with,  the  sound,  healthy  woridngs  of 
virtuous,  innocent,  unpolluted  na- 
tures. No ;  but  he  deals  with  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  dark  heart — ^he 
pourtrays  the  blackest  glooms  of  the 
roost  powerful,  though  the  most  mi- 
serable of  passions — ^he  tears  the  mask 
from  the  front  of  frigid  hypocrisy — 
he  lays  bare  the  misery  of  unsatisfied 
infidel  intellect  on  the  one  hand — and 
the  worthless  poverty  of  mere  conven- 
tional forms  of  goodness  upon  the 
other.  In  Don  Juan,  he  has  shewn 
himself  to  be,  as  a  wit  and  a  satirist, 
quite  equal  to  Le  Sage — to  Voltaire 
himself;  and  he  has  done  so  without 
darkening  from  our  eyes  one  spark  of 
that  nobler  and  more  enthusiastic  ge- 
nius, which  nature  had  never  before 
granted  to  any  man  in  conjunction 
with  such  powers  of  wit  as  he  pos- 
sessed. No  one  can  defend  the  lii- 
centiouaness  of  some  descriptions  in 
this  poem ;  but  the  refinement  and  art 
of  the  whole  composition  are  so  great, 
that  we  really  do  not  entertain  any 
apprehensions  of  its  ever  being  a  n- 
vourite  book  with  the  sort  of  readers 
hkely  to  be  essentially  injured  by  those 
ofibnsive  passages,— wmdi>  after  all, 
are  not  veiy  many — ^not  nearly  so  man^, 
certainly,  as  those  who  take  their  opi- 
nions fh>m  the  reviews  must  imagine. 
We  ^1  take  leave  to  conclude  this 
sutrject  (for  the  present)  with  another 
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quotitkni  tntii  the  kUert  of  Sir  Eger^ 
ton  Jdrydgei.  In  spite  of  lome  feeble- 
ness of  expression,  there  csn  be  no 
doubt  that  this  respectable  Tetersn 
speaks  a  great  deal  of  verj  honesty 
manly  truth  about  Lord  Byron. 

**  Such  a  perpetual  tumult  of  riolent 
emotions  as  that  in  which  Lord  Dyron 
lived,  perhaps  contributed  to  shorten  his 
existence:  it  was  a  fever  which  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  wear  him  out;  and 
weakened  him  for  the  attack  of  any  acci« 
dental  illness,  which  thus  became  irresis- 
tible. If  there  be  any  one  who  is  not 
affected  and  awed  by  so  sudden  a  disso- 
lution of  so  many  extraordinary  endow- 
ments; of  gifts  of  nature  so  very  bril- 
liant; of  acquisitions  so  milikelj  to  re- 
cur ;  of  such  a  fimd  of  images  and  senti- 
ments; and  observations,  and  reflections, 
and  opinions,  so  matured,  so  poliriied, 
and  so  habituated  to  be  ready  to  poor 
themselves  forth  to  the  world  on  every 
occasion ;  hs  must  be  a  creature  totally 
insensible,  and  stupidly  indifferent  to  all 
those  instinctive  sjnnpathies  whfeh  make 
us  regard  with  affection  and  pride  the 
intellectual  and  more  dignified  part  of 
our  being.  He  who  is  himself  feeble 
in  intellect,  is  yet  commonly  conscious 
of  its  value;  he  admires  and  views 
with  awe  the  high  in  talent;  he  en- 
vies, and  would  desire  to  posses^  what 
is  thus  denied  to  him ;  he  may  not  ade- 
quately admire  the  brilliancy  of  the  pros- 
pect, when  the  sun  lights  it  up ;  but  he 
feels  a  deep  cbiU  and  loss  of  pleasure 
when  the  sun  retires  and  leaves  all  before 
him  an  indistinct  mass  of  darkness. 
Lord  Byron  was  often,  in  truth,  a  sun 
that  lighted  up  tbe  landscspes  of  the 
earth,  and  penetrated  into  the  human 
heart,  and  surrounded  its  altar  with  beams 
of  brightness. 

"  His  death  is  an  awful  dispensation  of 
Providence,  and  humbles  the  pride  of 
man*s  ambition,  and  of  his  self- estimation. 
In  the  eye  of  Providence  those  powers 
we  estimate  so  loftily  must  be  as  nothing, 
or  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  they 
would  be  thus  suddenly  cut  off  before 
their  time. 

**  But  to  our  narrow  ken,  the  splendid 
genius  of  Lord  Byron  must  still  be  eon- 
sidered  of  mighty  import.  Yet  it  is  tbe 
inseparable  lot  of  man,  *  not  to  know 
tbe  full  value  of  a  treasure  till  it  is 
taken  from  us.*  Highly  as  we  admired 
Lord  Byron  in  his  life,  we  shall  admire 
him,  if  possible^  infinitely  more,  now  that 
ilia  gone.  Variety  will  not  make  amende 
for  intenstness  in  particular  paths :  but 


Lord  ByroB  had  both  nneqaalled  TaricCy 
and  intenseness  in  dt  He  had  not  on^ 
the  supremacy  of  a  sublime,  sombre^  me- 
lancholy, mysterious  imsglnadon;  but 
he  had  an  inexhaustible  fond  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  a  most  precise  and  minute 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  common 
life ;  a  fiuniliarity  with  all  its  habits  and 
expressions ;  a  lively  and  perfect  insight 
into  all  its  absurdities ;  and  a  talent  of 
exposing  them,  so  practised,  so  easy,  and 
so  happy,  that  it  might  be  supposed  he 
had  never  wandered  into  the  visionary, 
and  never  occupied  himself  with  anything 
but  the  study  of  man  in  familiar  society. 
The  alternate  and  opposite  ability  of 
throwing  off  the  incumbrance  of  all  de- 
grading circumstances  from  imagery, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  higher 
poetry,  and  Huu  of  bfingmg  Jmih  those 
very  set-ofb  for  the  purposes  of  degra- 
dation, seems  to  require  snch  contrary 
habits  of  attention,  as  well  as  of  temper 
and  feeling,  that  they  have  been  seareely 
ever  nnit^  in  the  same  person.  Nor  Is 
it  much  less  cxtraordimry,  that  in  this, 
as  in  his  graver  imagination,  all  is  &ith- 
fiil  to  nature :  there  is  no  exaggeration ; 
the  points  selected  for  his  wit  and  ho- 
mour  are  sketched  with  admirable  exact- 
ness i  nay,  the  surprising  i 
of  the  great  attiactMns  of 
painting.** 

a  a  a 

**  Wherever  Lord  Byron  has  given  any 
images,  sentiments^  or  thoughts,  as  hk 
own,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  has  imputed  to  them  more  force  than 
his  own  mind  and  bosom  bore  witness  to. 
lU  therefore,  there  are  to  be  found  in  his 
numerous  poems  frequent  passages  of 
noble  thoughts,  and  generous  and  affect* 
ing  feelings,  they  are  such  as  on  those 
occasions  must  have  been  the  inmates  of 
his  own  soul  and  heart.  They  shew 
themselves  by  their  freshness  and  nature 
never  to  be  put  on,— never  worn  as  a 
dress. 

**  Lord  Byron  was  himself  the  being 
of  imagination,  whose  character  breaks 
out  in  all  his  writings ;  his  life  was  that 
of  the  wild  mogical  spirit,  of  which  the 
feelings,  tbe  adventures,  and  the  eccen^ 
tricities,  astonish  and  enchant  us  in  his 
imrniHofu.  Tbe  public  notoriety  of  this 
makes  us  receive  much  from  Aam,  whudi 
in  othert  might  be  deemed  exaggerated 
and  over-wrought.  A  character  and  life 
so  singuhtf  will  always  add  interest  to 
the  writings  of  the  poet.  Anodier  mode 
of  life  might  possibly  have  produced  poe- 
try not  less  fuD  of  power,  but  it  would 
not  have  been  tbe  same  sort  of  power : 
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-^t  migfat  hare  bad  more  lolirieCy  and 
Rgalari^;  it  would  noi  have  had  the 
aame  raeiaeta,  and,  probablf,  not  the 
aaine  originality  and  force :  it  would  hare 
left  all  the  ground  nntooched  where 
Lofd  Bjron  haa  shewn  moat  geniua  and 
BMMt  BOTflty,  and  upon  which  m>  one  ia 
likelj  to  follow  htm.  If  he  haa  done 
wrong,  if  the  e?il  parts  overbalance  the 
good,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  value  of 
hia  genius.  But  do  they  overbalance  the 
good  ?  It  is  not  evil  to  detect  and  ex- 
pose hypocrisy ;  it  is  not  evil  to  pierce 
the  disguise  of  meretriciooa  love ;  and 
the  picture  which  renders  it  ridkuloui  will 
avail  beyond  a  thousand  thundering  ser- 
mons ! 

**  But  they  who  are  angry  with  the 
lonhiesa  of  the  prurient  curiosity  that  de- 
tecta,  would  not  acruple  to  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  detected!  Such  pictures  are, 
indeed^  a  compound  of  good  and  ill:  they 
■lay  corrupt  some  innocent  minds,  while 
they  Biay  check  in  their  course  of  vice 
others  already  corrupted.  But  this  is  a 
great  aet-off  to  the  oljections  even  of 
sonae  of  the  least  defensible  parts  of  Lord 
Bjyron'a  worksi 

"  Hiere  is  a  veiy  doubtfnl  good  in  be- 
Beving  the  mass  of  mankind  much  more 
vhtuova  than  they  are,  and  thus  increa- 
sing the  success  of  hypocrisy  and  insince- 
rity. If  they  are  represented  worse,  the 
falsehood  of  the  representation  will  re- 
eoil  upon  the  author.'* 

•  •  • 

*  Tliere  are  eztremea  into  wfakh  he 
has  been  sometimea  led  by  a  course  of 
sentiment  and  thought,  and  a  line  of  fic- 
tion, which,  on  deep  consideration,  will 
not  be  found  to  have  the  tendency,  or 
deserve  the  diaracter,  that  superfidal 
fcadera  and  critics  have  aasigned  to  them. 
One  of  the  grand  faults  of  mankind, 
which  liord  Byron's  temper,  the  impulses 
of  his  heart,  and  the  vigour  of  his  heuU 
tie%  prompted  him  to  combat  and  expose« 
waa  %pocriiy  and  /altc  pretentimu     He 


saw  with  bdignation  the  unjust  eathnate 
of  character  the  world  was  aoonstomed  to 
make,  and  the  flagrant  wrong  with  which 
It  was  accustomed  to  distribute  admira- 
tion, honours,  and  rewatds.  He  bent, 
therefbre,  the  whole  force  of  his  mighty 
fiiculties,  to  expose  these  absurdities  in 
striking  colours ;  to  throw  abroader  light 
on  their  real  features ;  and  to  draw  the 
veQ  from  the  dmm  foot,  and  the  taUmk 
qualities  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed. 

«*  He  would  plead,  that,  bi  detecting 
wke  under  the  robe  of  wkrtust  he  was  not 
warring  with  virtue's  canse,  but  support- 
ing it ;  and  that  the  ay  of  alarm  was  but 
the  interested  and  corrupt  cry  of  those^ 
who  could  not  bear  that  their  own  cloak 
of  disguise  should  be  torn  ftom  them ! 

*^  But  has  he  not,  in  the  effort  to  pull 
flown  hypocrisy,  set  up  naked  and  auda- 
ckma  crime  ?  lliis  is  the  charge  against 
him;  and  it  is  indeed  a  charge  which 
has  sometimes  a  stroiig  appearance  of  be- 
ing well  founded.  All  powers  of  great 
energy  will  occasionally  overshoot  the 
mark:  the  dedrion  must  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  fftiaminanoe  of  good  or 
evil.  We  moat  eatimate  by  the  oompara-' 
tkm  mischief  of  the  character  elev&ted,  and 
the  chararfer  deprmtdt  by  these  exhibi- 
tions. Kow,  daring  and  open  crime  al- 
ways brings  with  it  its  own  antidote ;  but 
eaneealed  rottenness  works  under  ground, 
covered  with  ftowers,  and  spreads  diseases 
and  pestilence,  withoutasuspidon  whence 
the  suflSeriogs  and  the  destructions  come, 
^-and,  therefore^  continues  to  prostrate 
its  victims,  unchecked  by  its  success,  and 
uncorrected  by  time." 

We  are  very  hx  from  wishing  it  to 
be  auppoeed  that  we  entirely  adopt 
some  or  theae  views  of  Sir  Egerton ; 
but  we  adopt  certainly  the  general 
course  and  tenor  of  his  opinion ;  and 
we  are  quite  sore  that  all  he  haa  said 
ia  well  worthy  to  be  considered,  and 
that  very  eeriously. 


-Look  on  me!— There  is  an  order 


Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death  i 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure— eoma  of  study-. 
Some  worn  with  toil    some  of  mere  weariness 
Some  of  disease—and  some  iNaANiTY— 
And  some  of  withered,  or  of  broken  hearts-^ 
For  this  btft  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  numbered  in  the  lists  of  Fate ! 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names ;— . 
Look  upon  me !— 4br  even  of  all  these  thmgs 
Have  I  partaken  £  and  of  all  these  things 
One  were  enough :    Then  wonder  not" — 


MAKFaED. 
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MORNING. 

There  is  a  parting  in  Night's  murky  Teil, 

A  soft»  paie  light  is  in  the  eastern  sky  ;. 

It  steals  along  the  ocean  tremblingly. 
Like  distant  music  wafted  on  the  gzue. 
Stars,  one  by  one,  grow  faint,  and  disappear. 

Like  waning  tapers,  when  the  feast  is  o'er; 

While,  girt  with  rolling  mists,  the  mountains  hoar 
High  o'er  the  darkling  glens  their  tops  uprear. 

There  is  a  gentle  rustling  in  the  grove. 
Though  winds  be  hush'd ;  it  is  the  stir  of  wings. 
And  now  the  sky-lark  from  her  nest  up  springs. 

Trilling,  in  accents  clear,  her  song  of  love ; 
And  now  heaven's  gate  in  golden  splendour  burns — 
Joy  to  the  earth,  the  glorious  Sun  returns ! 

NIGHT. 

I  LOVE  thee  when  thou  comest,  glorious  Sun, 
Out  of  the  chambers  of  thy  watery  dwelling ; 
I  love  thee  when  thy  early  beam  is  telling 

Of  worlds  awaken'd,  and  man's  toil  begun ; 

I  love  thee,  too,  when  o'er  the  western  hill 
Thy  parting  ray  in  golden  hue  is  stealing. 
For  tnen  the  gush  of  soft  and  pensive  feeling 

Speaks  to  the  labouring  bosom,  peace,  be  still ; 

But  thou  art  not  so  lovely  to  mine  eye 
At  morning,  balmy  eye,  or  busy  noon. 
As  is  thy  gentle  sister,  the  pale  Moon, 

Which  shineth  now  in  yon  unclouded  sky : 

Then  let  me  forth,  to  drink  her  mellow  ray ; 

Who  would  exchange  it  for  the  gaudy  day  ? 

R.  G. 

TO  — 

Oh  !  Lady,  now  the  time  is  past 

When  passion  held  her  darkling  sway. 
And  gentle  Peace  hath  shed  at  last 

O'er  our  poor  hearts  her  ray. 

Why  are  there  in  our  greetings  still 

Such  wanderings  of  the  thought  and^ye. 

As  if  we  had  not  drunk  our  fill 
Of  joy  and  misery? 

Our  speaking  glances  cannot  meet, 

I  cannot  gaze  upon  that  brow. 
But  o'er  my  brain  strange  fancies  fleet. 

Such  as  oppress  me  now. 

And  yet  I  do  not  love  thee  now. 

At  least  not  as  I  loved  before. 
Because  our  lips  have  breathed  a  vow 

That  we  should  love  no  more. 
7 
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Wdl,  Lady,  blessings  go  whh  thee. 

Where'er  thy  path  of  life  shall  lie ; 
And  should  thy  thoughts  e'er  turn  to  me, 

O  turn  them  tenderly  ! 

Think  of  me  as  of  one  whose  blood. 

Drop  after  drop,  were  shed  with  gladness,* 

If,  ^Img,  it  mignt  bring  thee  good. 
Or  dissipate  toy  sadness. 

I  know  thy  plighted  fidth  is  given 
To  one  more  worthy  of  thy  lore, 
^    Nor  would  I  that  a  vow  were  riven 
That's  registered  above. 

Oh,  no !  the  madd'ning  time  is  over^ 

When  we  were  all  to  one  another— 
Forget,  then,  that  I  was  thy  lover ; 

lliink  of  me  as  thy  brother. 

And,  trust  me,  when  I  think  of  thee. 
That  all  my  thoughts  are  pure  and  holy. 

Though  in  their  tenor  there  may  be 
Somewhat  of  melancholy. 

For  dreams  of  youth,  when  past  and  gone. 

Leave  in  the  mind  a  radiance  still. 
Like  twilight,  when  the  parted  sun 

Hath  sunk  behind  the  hill. 

Then,  Lady,  blessings  go  with  thee, 

Where'er  thy  path  of  life  shall  lie ; 
And  should  thy  thoughts  e'er  turn  to  me, 

O  turn  them  tenderly. 

R.G. 


SONNETS. 

No.  L 

VANITY. 

Behold  a  madman ! — on  the  thirsty  sands 

He  builds  in  summer  hour  his  gorgeous  pile 

Up  to  the  clouds,  unmindful,  dl  the  while. 
How  fleet  shall  be  the  labour  of  his  hands, — 

For  lo !  the  sky  is  chaQged,  the  lightning  flies. 
The  thunders  roll,  winds  beat,  and  torrents  pour, 
And,  when  returning  dayliffht  gilds  the  shore, 

A  prostrate  wreck  the  mighty  fabric  lies ! — 
What  better  are  the  visions  of  our  youth  ? 

What  better  are  our  plans  of  riper  years  ? 
We  ever  hope  for  happiness,  but  Truth 

Amid  life's  desert  aistant  far  appears. 
And,  as  we  build  our  palaces  of  thought, 
The  wand  of  Ruin  crumbles  them  to  nought. 
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No.IL 

THB  WORLD. 

Thsrb  is  a  tumult  in  tbe  wilderoew*- 
Beholdj  with  fiery  breath  the  fierce  Simoon 
Rushes  resistless  onward,  death  and  gloom 

Darkening  behind  it  in  their  dreariness  I 
It  is  the  witherer  of  Beaut^>  lo ! 

Strength  and  the  powers  of  life  abide  it  not. 

Each  living  thing  sinks  down  upon  the  spot 
Lifeless^  with  all  the  leaves  on  every  bough  !«-^ 

Thus  is  it  with  that  mai^y-headed  thmg. 
The  monstrous  world,  which,  passine  o'er  the  mind 
Of  unsuspecting  Youth,  leaves  nou^t  behind  * 

Except  the  shadowy  darkness  of  iits  wing,^ 

And  Guilt,  and  writhing  Anguish  s  Hope  can  bring 
No  balsam,  nor  can  ^fe  a  suceour  find. 

No.  IIL 

PESTBUCTION. 

SsE  how  that  Giant,  on  his  iron  car. 

With  wheels  of  fury  traverses  the  earth. 

Men,  and  the  works  of  man,  in  hellish  mirth 
He  tr^s  and  tramples  down,  eternal  war 

With  Order  waging  and  Tranauillity : 
He  riots  in  the  tempest ;  on  the  land. 
And  on  the  sea,  the  traces  of  his  hand 

Are  visible ;  and,  to  the  wondering  sky. 
Up  from  the  bowels  of  the  hills  he  throws 

Rocks,  l&va,  and  bitumen,  in  a  stream  ; 

His  breathine  is  the  hurricane ;  a  beam 
Of  lightning  is  liis  eye-glance ;  round  h:s  brows 
Twine  adders  wreathed  with  hemlock ;  awfiil  fiune 
Is  his— Destruction  is  tbe  Giant's  name. 

No.  IV; 
HUMAN  UFX. 

How  chanffe  our  days !  not  oftener  doth  its  hue 

The  lank  cameleon  change,  than  we  our  jop,-— 

The  hope  that  feeds  upon  our  hearts  destroys  ; 
Little  is  done  while  mucn  remains  to  do  ; 
We  ^x  our  eyes  on  phantom^,. and  pursue; 

We  chase  the  airy  bubbles  of  the  l^n ; 
We  leave  for  Fancy's  lures  the  fix'd  and  true ; 

Destroy  what  Time  hath  sparedf  and  build  again  : 
Years  o'er  us  pass,  and  Age,  that  oomes  to  few. 

Comes  but  to  tell  them  they  have  lived  ia  vain  I 
Sin  blights— Death  acatters-f  Hope  misleads  ^-Thought  errs— 

Joy's  icicles  melt  down  befoi^  the  sun-^ 

And,  ere  the  ebbing  sands  of  life  be  run. 
Another  generation  EiEurth  prefers ! 

A 
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Thoughts  t^poK  Thoronghfarti, 


IS$ 


TROUGHTS  UPOK  TUOROUOHFARV0. 

^  Dextra,  tc  tinittra^  domoncolee  constntimtar.** 

VrrauFitra. 


^  Om  Mt  etranmr  «  ton  voUin  r* 
olbienres  Le  Meraer,  in  one  of  his 
^Mplen  upon  ''  Life  in  Paris ;"  and 
the  carelessness  of  citiaens,  perhaps 
generally,  as  to  that  which  passes  im- 
nediatety  before  their  doors,  might  be 
prorerbiaL  Aceustomed,  in  fact,  to  the 
new  of  an  infinity  of  objects,  at  an  age 
when  diev  want  understanding  to  ap* 
preciate  tbero,  reflection  seldom  arises 
in  aAer-lifc  upon  matters  with  which 
the  senses  are  already  familiar.  It 
were  a  magasine  of  marvels  fbr  a  man 
in  L»Ddon,  whe  could  only  widk,  with 
his  eyes  open,  from  one  end  of  the 
eity  to  the  other ;  but  bow  few  men, 
wIm  are  habitually  residents  in  Lon- 
don, would  be  capable  (as  regards  the 
**  mind's  eye")  of  executing  such  a 
task! 

For  the  mere  Town,  to  a  man  who 
looks  back  for  twenty  years— even 
though  he  hirosetf  has  aU  the  while 
resided  in  it — is  a  wonder !  We  are 
•0  bound  up  always,  either  in  our  bu« 
•tBess  or  our  pleasure;  the  distance 
k  so  formidable  fVom  one  extremity  of 
•uburb  to  another ;  each  '^  Quarter" 
provides  for  its  own  wsnts  so  com- 
pletely within  itself;  and  there  is 
such  an  apathy  about  seeing  even  no- 
Tdties,  when  we  may  see  wem  every 
day,  that  a  colony  of  negroes  mi^t  be 
planted  at  Shorediteh,  and  the  fact  re- 
main unknown  (except  by  the  news- 
papers) to  those  who  dwell  in  Lam- 
neth.  There  are  thousands,  perhaps, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mary-la- 
bcmne,  who  have  never  walked  across 
the  *^  Southwsrk"  bridse,  since  that 
convenience  was  erected ;  and  almost 
Whole  parishes,  eut  of  the  Royal  Ex- 


change and  the  India  House,  who 
would  as  soon  expect  to  hea^  of  a 
pavement  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
as  over  Primrose  Hill. 

And  yet  it  is  beyond  a  chance^ 
(though  not  believed  in  Birchin-lane,) 
Uiat  the  next  twenty  years  will  bring 
about  that  consummation — shutting 
out  green  fields  and  hedges,  even  in  a 
Sunaay  walk,  from  the  poets  of  Hol- 
bom  ;  and  k»ving  no  memento  of  the 
glories  of  Chalk-Farm  but  in  its  Sign  I 
We  have  already  got  a  complete  suo* 
oeealon  of  "  plaoes'^— >'  terraces"— 
'*  squares" — and  "  crescents,"  from^ 
Tottenham-Court-Road,  reaching  all 
the  way  to  Kentish-Town ;  and  Kent^ 
ish-Town  hss  crept  on  until  it  almost 
reaches  Hampstead.  These  erections 
skirt  the  Regent's  Park,  almost  en« 
tirely,  upon  the  east ;  on  the  west,  a 
new  town— called,  distinctively, ''Port- 
land Town"-- extends  itself  from  Pad« 
dington  to  the  foot  (westward)  of 
Primrose  Hill.  There  needs  now  but 
a  short  street  farther  of  communica- 
tion from  this  last  **  Town,"  across 
the  Mons  Coquinartus,*  to  Hamp- 
stead ;  and  the  duels  which  have  beeu 
fought  in  '*  Mary-la-bonne  Park"  will 
then  become  as  merely  matters  of  re- 
cord and  recollection,  as  those  encoun- 
ters of  a  century  past,  which  stand 
chronicled  in  our  older  comedies,  when 
the  "peerage"  was  "  thinned"  at "  Barn 
Elms*— in  "  the  Ring"— or  *'  behind 
Montague  House." 

And  of  all  the  directions,  too,  (which 
nthtsF  c^es  out  this  probability,)  in 
which  new  buildings  have  increased 
on  the  roads  out  of  London,  those 
very  innovations  which  run  pretty 


^  «  Mmu  Offyinarkt$,  or  •*  Mount  of  Cooks,**  so  csUed  (see  Tacitus)  by  Julias 
Agrioola,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  city.  Hence  {Ooqmnaru,  or  Coguinttrnu) 
•o  doubt,  the  term  *  Cockney ;'  which  sosne  writers  will  have  to  be  only  a  comip- 
Hen  or  the  FNnch  Qtptin  m^— two  words  which  need  no  evplsnation.  I  think  it 
Bsost  likely,  however,  and  indeed  certain,  that  the  Rrench  Coqttin,  itself,  is  from  the 
Latin  Cbpim$t  that  sabstantive  being  frequently  nstd  to  destgnate  a  knave  (meta. 
phorically)  liy  the  later  Bo«an  writers,  on  account  of  the  roguish,  peculating  habits 
of  the  servanu  empkiyed  by  that  people  In  their  kitchens.  Thus  we  find  Cato  ha^ 
iSBgiriag  his  household  upon  the  general  corruptness  of  the  sge,  when  a  Greek  slave, 
•  seulHsa,  had  been  detected  hi  eating  a  piece  of  an  eel.  I  should  say,  clearly,  **  C^ 
fidbi*--6om  «  O^MHtb*  But  there  be  those  who  are  more  learned  in  such  matters 
than  I  am«"— JVflrwtNNft  AnHmtiHef,  1642. 

vot.xvn.  X    . 
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nearly  north,  have  been  the  most  lu- 
crative and  desirablel  Towards  Isling- 
ton, we  have  walked  out  in  great  force 
^Bagnigge  Wella  Tea-gardens  will 
soon  be  too  valuable  ground  for  pren- 
tices to  sup  bohea  upon.  Cold-Bath- 
Fidds  Prison  is  already  surrounded 
on  three  sides  with  houses ;  Sadlers' 
^ells  theatre  will  shortly  stand  with- 
in the  city,  and  draw  an  audience  from 
its  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  We 
have  a  paved  street,  I  believe,  uninter- 
rupted, running  from  the  £dgeware- 
road  to  "  The  Angel,"  beyond  Pen- 
tonville ;  and,  still  later,  the  erections 
which  surround  Burton  Crescent,  have 
filled  up  all  that  tract  of  fields  which 
lay  betweenGray's-Iim-Lane  and  Tot- 
tenham-Court-Road, formerly  east  and 
west — Holbom  and  the  New  Road, 
north  and  south.  But  these  latter 
foundations  have  never  *'  taken^"  as 
the  technical  phrase  is,  upon  the 
whole>  so  well,  Tfrom  some  cause  or 
Other,)  as  those  aoout  Paddingtou  and 
St  John's  Wood. 

The  buildings  first  commenced  in 
this  ouarter  throve,  and  the  higher 
rented  ones  thrive  well  still.  But 
some  streets  of  a  smaller  calibre  were 
afterwards  imagined — houses  showily 
got  up,  but  cheaplyr-containing  four 
or  five  rocmis  only  each — to  "  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  small  families  li- 
ving in  lodgings," — and  this  experi- 
ment, which  was  nearly  or  altogether 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  been 
made  in  town,  in  a  very  few  months 
conveyed  a  most  strange  and  dolorous 
aspect  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  new  Independencies  were  fi- 
nished in  the  very  extreme  of  gentili- 
ty, and  they  were  amazinglv  sought 
after  (the  projector  thought  of  a 
ooach-and-six)  in  the  beginning.  A 
great  many  ?^  ^' genteel^  small  fami- 


HFi^ 


lies"  came  in  almost  before  the  houset 
were  dry— who  ^*  disliked  living  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  a  landlord" — 
particularly  towards  '^  quarter-day." 

Negotiants  of  another  class  too  soon 
perceived  the  advantage  of  inhabiting 
the  entirety  oi  a  dwelling ;  in  as  mtlth 
as  that  the  right,  absolute,  of  entr^i 
and  sortie f  (without  ref^ence  re8tric-> 
tive  as  to  hours  or  parties,)  remained 
in  such  case  peculiarly  in  tne  disposal 
and  discretion  of  the  lessee.  By  de- 
grees, however,  most  of  these  retiring 
souls,  who  were  so  desirous  of  privacy 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  came,  upoa 
extraordinary  ones,  (such  as  will  oc- 
cur four  times  a-year,)  to  be  invisible 
altogether.  Doors  were  seen  open- 
ed ''  ^jar"  too  often^  and  vrith  the 
"  chains"  kept  up.  A  custom  grew 
up  among  those  who  were  "  moving,'* 
of  ordering  their  convevances  in  the 
dead  of  the  night.  And  the  resuU  was, 
^t  the  whole  Lilliputian  district 
descended  gradually  into  that  three 
per  cents  at  forty-two  sort  of  occupa-< 
tion,  to  see  which  fills  the  contempla- 
tive soul  with  sadness,  and  the  taxv 
gatherer  with  despair.* 

Ex.  '*  Ironing  boards,"  and  cashi^«t 
ed  shutters,  were  put  into  new  com-: 
mission  as  brevet  "  counters ; "  and 
pippins  and  gingerbread  courted  the 
ffourmand's  eye  in  little  dining  par- 
lours— ^fitted  up  for  clerks  at  ninety 
pounds  a-year  to  take  their  chop  in  1 
"  Red  cows,"  and  notices  relevant  ta 
''mending  shoes,"  deformed  "atuc- 
'Coed  fronts,"  and  street  doors  that  had- 
boasted  of  fan  lights  and  brass- knock- 
ers to  them !  Area-steps,  meant  once 
to  keep  plebeians  out  of  ''  the  hall,'* 
now  became  an  unexpected  conveni- 
ence to  the  old  woman  who  took  in 
washing  in  ''  the  kitchen."  Children's 
legs,  and  liberal  offers  for  '*  old  rags,^' 


*  "  The  symptoms  of  failure  in  a  town  vicinity  are  commonly  gradual,  and  tbeir 
character  depends  entirely  upon  the  style  of  the  quarter  which  is  afflicted  with 
them.  In  a  fasliionable  square,  (not  mercantile,)  the  first  omen  of  danger  is commonlj 
the  appearance  of  a  '  solicitor,*— his  departure  is  prophetic  of  certain,  and  ready»  diak 
solution.  Two  '  plates  *  upon  one  door,  in  any  *  Place*  of  preteastoo,  are  Jittpt«v 
cious.  A  *  doctor,'  unless  he  be  of  known  practice,  is  always  a  dancp^roua  new- 
comer;  he  is  too  upt  to  have  a  *  first  and  second  floor*  <  to  let*  '  fumisbed  or  an« 
furnished.*  Tooth-drawers  are  getting  to  infest  streets  with  very  good  iiantet  lo 
them  now— nice  minds  will  be  jealous  of  such  propinquity.  It  has  a  very  vile  ap^^ 
pearance  when  you  find  a  <  boarding-house*  opened  in  the  same  *  Row*  with  jofL* 
If  you  value  your  diaracter,  give  warning  aa  soon  after  such  an  event  as  posaUila^: 
A  iooK'bo^  kept  in  it— the  parish  Bhoe>black  caUing  at  any  bouse  in  a  motninf  ■■  > 
chariot,  with  one  horse,  passing  even  tknmgk  it— or  a  door  answered  ftom  up  Che 
area— any  one  of  these  casualties,  in  my  view,  renders  a  street  or  '  terrace*  bo 
longer  eorredfy  practicable.** — Bacon's  Decline  of  Parishes  (witkin  the  BiBs  ^Mor^ 
takitf.) 
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depended  from  first-floor  windows, 
carried,  a-la-'mode  de  France,  down  to 
the  ground.  Mr  Robertson, ''  surgeon 
and  apothecary,"  f departed)  left  his 
name  to  sanction  tne  debut  of  "  pipe- 
day"  and  "  tobacco ;"  and  a  cliin^ 
aey-awecper  shot  out  his  professional 
hru^  from  the  casement  of  a  cottage- 
built  corner  mansion — the  very  "  at- 
torney's house,"  as  it  had  been  in- 
tended for,  of  all  the  vicinity  J — vio- 
lating the  feelingsof  its  five-feet-square 
porch  by  the  detestable  presence  of  his 
4diominabIe  soot-bags ;  and  nailing  a 
jiteture  (moonlight!)  descriptive  of 
nia  ulterior  views  in  trade,  against  the 
very  lattices  of  its  Italian  drawing- 
room  veranda  1 

To  what  ''  base  uses,"  (as  well  as 
monarchal  may  not  bricks  and  mor- 
tar come  i  Houses  have  their ' '  ups  and 
^bwus"  in  the  world  as  well  as  he- 
roes ;  and  No.  7,  in  Everett  Street, 
Xor  the  tame  number  in  any  other 
street,)  may  fall  as  far  in  the  scale  of 
late  as  ever  did  Imperial  Cesar ! 
Tfce  **  Olivers"  ball-room— ♦«  Chivers" 

gone  away. 
Might  bold  a  barber— who  the  rent  could 

P«7- 
Oh!  that  where  housemaids  to  one^$  kit 

jumped  up  once. 
The  other  now  should  mangle  chins  for 

twopence! 
•  And  yet  theise  speculators,  here — 
(such  is  the  bounteous  providence  of 
nature !)  did  but  prepare  a  resting- 
place  for  the  many,  who,  by  other  al- 
terations and  fantasticalities,  >were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  gite  elsewhere. 
An  entirely  new  and  magnificent  chain 
of  buildings,  forming  a  street  parallel 
with  New  Bond  Street,  surpassing 
that  f(u*-famed  avenue  in  point  of 
splendour,  and  threatening  to  equal  it 
even  in  point  of  extortion,  was  destined 
to  supersede  those  ancient  and  unsa- 
yotiry  passes.  Swallow  Street  and  King 
Street,  which  ran  drawling — "cwm 


lar 

BWio  Bacckim" — side  bv  aide^  fhna 
Oxford  Street  to  Piccadilly.  The  cut, 
direct,  from  Marlborougn  Street  to 
Hanover  Square— that  wtiich  one  al- 
ways wished  to  make, "  on  the  place," 
with  one's  foot — for  you  could  scq 
through  the  house  in  Argyll  Street, 
that  forced  you  to  go  a  quarter  of  « 
mile  about — the  opening  is  made; 
horse  and  foot  pass  freely;  and  the 
heroic  soul,  (as  it  delights  to  do,)  may 
now  drive  its  gig,  straight  as  the  crow 
would  fiy,  to  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion. Still,  beyond  this,  or  any  other 
improvements,  of  late  years,  as  far  as 
site  more  immediately  is  concerned,  the 
changes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poll 
Mall  and  the  Italian  Opera  House, 
are  the  most  complete  and  extraordi- 
nary. That  especial  abode  of  filth  and 
infamy,  St  James's  Market,  and  the 
avenue  leading  from  it,  into  which  the 
back  doors  of  the  theatre  used  to  open, 
called  *'  Market  Lane'* — the  wnole 
"  subject  matter"  of  this  place — all  the 
houses — with  the  population  of  fleas^ 
low  prostitutes,  thieves,  and  hack- 
ney-coachmen, that  infested  them,  has 
disappeared;  and  the  ground  is  re- 
covered by  a  range  of  taverns,  coffee- 
houses, and  arcades,  some  of  them  the 
gayest  and  most  highly  accustomed  in 
the  kingdom !  Ten  liberties  of  rata 
were  left  holeless  by  that  one  cut  from 
St  James's  Square,  (called  '*  Charles 
Street,")  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
which  forms  almost  the  only  ^e  point 
de  vue  that  we  have  to  such  a  building, 
in  the  metropolis !  Men  now  dine  oW 
plate,  and  drmk  champagne,  upon  the 
very  spot  of  earth  which  Israel  Chap- 
man, the  resurrection-man,  once  oc- 
pied  as  a  stable;  and  from  which  he  re- 
tailed out  the  "  subjects,"  piece-meal, 
which  he  abstracted  from  the  ground 
— over  and  above,  now  and  then,  an 
odd  one,  (or  suspicion  wronged  him,) 
which  had  never  gone  through  the 
formality  of  being  put  into  it  !*  And 


*  "  Mr  J.  Chapman  was  a  Jew ;  but,  as  a  resurrection-man,  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  Private  students  of  medicine  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  par- 
eels  of  'subjects*  from  him— he  carrying  home  the  entire  man,  (when  obtained,)  and 
dividing  into  portions  at  his  own  dwelling.  In  this  way,  Mr  Israel,  (or  *  Easy,*  as 
he  was  fiuniliarly  called  by  those  who  knew  him,)  had  the  reputation  always  of  ha- 
ving disposed  of  a  sailor  who  was  murdered,  about  twelve  years  since,  in  Vine  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  The  man  in  question  was  thrown,  in  some  aflfray,  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  a  low  brothel,  and  was  seen  by  a  watchman  immediately  afterwards,  in  a  state 
of  great  bodily  injury  and  suffering ;  he  dtst^jpeared,  however,  either  alive  or  dead, 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  been  lying,  in  a  very  strange  way  j  and  Chapman,  who 
theft  lived  in  Vina  Street,  waa  supposed  always  to  have  been  concerned  ui  his  se- 
cretion. Chapman  was  the  first  man  ui  his  calling  who  hit  upon  the  device  of  stealing 
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thit  It  AH  inllyrfi  fterdy  of  the  loeui 
wtkh  Btandft  oMopleted ;  ti  the  op^ 
poeite  eoitnek  of  the  Haymtf  ket,  whoe 
the  works  ate  yet  in  progreM,  tnmtla-' 
tions  of  A  8tlll  more  mttrrdloas  oba^ 
fttoter  AWAitua! 

Here,  to  the  abasement  for  erer  of 
all  "Whitoomb  Street,"  (the  ancient 
Hedge  Lane,)  St  Martin's  porch  be* 
tomes  visible  almost  from  the  gates  of 
Carbon  Palace  !  Yonder,  the  *'  Fires 
Courts"  and  all  its  tumble-down  de^ 
pendencies,  seem  waiting  only  for  the 
Useuldering  of  wax  and  parchment  to 
be  as  things  that  **  were,  and  not  re- 
gretted! 

The  star  of  the  *'  Green  Yard" 
twinkles  !  chtb-houees  bestride  the 
alleys  of  Suffblk  Street,  in  which  coals 
and  candles,  A  Faimable,  used  to  be 
bonght  and  sold !  Panton  Street,  and 
Oxendon  Conrt,  tremUe  at  the  pro* 
spect  of  their  own  approaching  re- 
ijiectability,  and  the  furioos  march  of 
irehitectaral  reform — (this  must  be 
the  reform  "  fhmi  without,"  that  the 
Whigs  in  Parliament  hare  so  ohtn 
talked  about  !)---the  furious  strides  of 
cleanliness  and  parochial  improve* 
ment,  threaten  almost  to  open  us  a  re* 
{ratable  passage  into  Leicester  Square ! 

On  the  far  side  of  the  river,  among 


tr^ 


the  warrens  of  men  dwtlHnga,  wbldb 
have  arisen  between  Westminstct 
Bridge  and  the  Borough,  matter  of  « 
different  diameter,  and  ni^ier  sn  op« 
podte  oUe,  presents  itself  for  oonsi* 
deration.  We  haw  left  the  choaeB 
rallying  point  of  wealth,  fior  the  pe- 
culiar abode  of  labeor  and  of  poverty^ 
It  is  in  these  estveme  districts,  that 
we  find  those  artists  lodged,  whoaa 
pecuUnr  eraft  the  law  condemm  !• 
distance  from  the  oommunity.  -  Yoor 
horse-butcher;  your  tallow-mdter; 
your  boHe-boiler ;  and  your  ieli<>moib* 
ger ;  all  flourish  In  this  region.  Uer^ 
your  dustman  makes  a  fbrtane>  by 
amassing,  in  the  gross,  Uiose  mattcn 
which  the  poorest  throw  away  as  naew 
less  in  detail.  Hef«,  vott  may  eon- 
vinoe  yourself,  if  you  ntease,  that  it  la 
m  mistake  to  suppose  tnat  the  '*  pooi^ 
are  rich;  for  you  will  see  probaUr 
one  old  woman  selHng  gingerbvea^ 
at  one  comer,  day  after  day,  through^ 
out  the  year,  whose  weekly  reeeipl» 
(suppose  she  gained  her8took-*ii»-trade 
tor  nothing,)  would  not  oompisa  Iho 
half  of  half  a  dozen  shillings.* 

What  extraordinary  pUcei  are  those 
ten  or  fifteen  different  nests  of  one 
and  two-story  tenements,  whieh  ha^ 
arisen  within  the  last  dosen  years  in 


bodies  brfore  they  were  buried ;  a  practice  wMdi  has'sitice  been  followed  up  with  great 
success  in  the  poorer  districts  about  town ;  and  wbk*b,  from  its  obrious  tendsney  to 
spare  labour  and  expense  to  all  parties,  may  fairly  rank  among  tks  Imppiest  efibrls 
of  modern  invention.  Chapman  was  a  wag,  too,  in  his  way,  and  bad  a  dog  who  was 
well  known  at  the  night-houses  into  which  '  choice  spiritii '  sometimes  look  (la  the 
way  of  a  Mark,'}  out  of  curiosity.  The  joke,  on  these  occasions,  was  to  cajole  m 
■*  raw  *  into  paying  for  glasses  of  brandy,  wliich  *  £asy*8  '  dog,  as  be  protested,  would 
drink  'as  naturally  as  a  mid-wife  drank  anniseed.'  When  the  liquor  came^  £a^ 
used  to  swallow  it  himself,  declaring,  that  he  '  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  dry  while 
his  dog  drank  brandy.*  Mr  Chapman  was  transported  on  suspicion  of  burglary,  froai 
the  Old  Bailey,  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819;  and  died,  much  lamented,  on  his 
passage  to  Port-Jackson.*'— ^i&ftfmotrs  of  Sjmtmg  Ckaracten, 

•  **  The  poor  love  liberty  quite  as  much  as  the  rich ;  but  I  don't  think  they  eat 
quite  so  much  turtle*  Your  beggar  dreads  no  caUimity  so  much  as  the  being  '  taken 
oare  of;*  nine  in  ten  of  them  had  rather  take  all  chances  than  go  into  a  work« 
house ;  but  that  is  not  (necessarily)  because  the  trade  of  asking  alms  is  a  very  good 
one.  Three  times  in  foor,i¥faere  mendicants  are  fomtd  to  be  in  possession  of  sums 
of  money,  I  should  suspect  either  a  fortunate  plunder,  or  some  accident.  Money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  In  strange  ways,  and  ihany  thefts  are  coibinitted  which 
the  town  never  hears  of.  I  recollect  an  old  woman,  in  the  neigfaboorhood  of  SsVen 
Dials,  who  kept  a  lodging-house  for  poor  people,  and  used  to  conceal  her  cash  no* 
der  the  hearth-stone  of  the  room  she  herself  inhabited.  Going  one  &»f  to  this  Iwani 
laoiie,  her  whole  savings,  amounting  to  fifty  guineas,  had  disappeared !  She  waa 
stewardess  to  a  sort  of  benefit  club,  and  used,  on  particular  days,  to  have  the  whole 
stock  of  the  society  In  the  same  place ;  if  the  thief  had  delayed  his  larceny  two  daya, 
he  would  have  earned  off  rrear  five  hundred  pounds,  aftd  beggared  half  ib%  bedrid^ 
den  washerwomen  ui  the  parish.  This  rebbeiy  (recovery  was  so  hopeless)  Bettt 
eame  before  the  poKee.  Aged  people  In  the  country  ftequeittlybuiy  their  nmMy 
In  fields  and  gwdetis,  and  «rt  very  flrequentfy  wntdied,  tad  Hbtif  bunks  brokeii  tt^ 
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lll«  twftmps  Of  Ltinbeth,  Walworth,    into  Uie  fog  and  gloom  »■  ■molve»*-and 


and  St  George's  Fielda  ?  What  a  pe«  then  again  pfati  hia  hand  on  his  watcta 

eoliar  squalor  is  that  which  attacnea  — >«nddoabt8  whether  the  road"  roimd 

to  the  street^  called  "  Webber  Row,"  bf  the  Obdiak"  is  not  the  nearer^ 

and  to  the  line  now  known  as  **  Char*  The  oonyenience  of  lamps  has  not  yet 

loCte  Street/'  (where  die  qnack-doe->  been  discoTered  in  these  wild  and 

tors  lire  at  the  comer ;)  in  which  the  marsh v  fastnesses.    Watchhien,  (pa« 

show  caravans  stand  encamped  for  roohiaf)  are  an  invendon  of  effimiina* 

winter  4|oarters,  or  repose;  making  cy,  in  Intnre  ages  to  be  arrived  at. 

up  a  mimic  world,  as  it  were,  all  of  You  may  escape  (if  yoo  look  very 

monatera  and    prodigies  ! — dwarfs-*  much  as  if  yon  were  not  worth  three 

giants— monkeya-^-conJurors,  and  mi-  fkrthings)  being  throttled  by  the  bnl* 

raonkms  pigs !  ly,  who  waits,  cudgel  in  hand,  for  you, 

A  still  more  miry,  and  more  cut-  at  the  first  comer ;  but  no  precaution 

throat  character  even  than  this,  ap-  can  secure  yonagainsttlie  pig  who  runa 

pVea  to  a  whole  wilderness  of  crooked  between  your  l^s,  and  carries  you  off 

paasagesi  which  lead  from  the  point  on  his  back  (like  a  new  Maieppa) 

called  "  Jones's  Riding-School,"  to  at  the  second.*    The  wonder  is,  who 

the  Cobourg  Theatre !    It  is  in  the  can  be  the  people— of  what  means,  or 

lammer  season  only,  or  in  hard  frosts,  order,  that  reside  here?  A  fact,  of 

that  these  unpaved  defiles  are  passa*-  which  the  dweller  two  miles  off  knows 

ble.    In  vain  you  uige  your  hackney  no  more  than  the  inhabitant  of  Kama» 

floachman — ''  Facilit  descensus" — but  ehatka ! 

*'  how  mm  I  to  get  back  again,"  says  But  if  there  be  curiosity  in  the  many 

the  roguei ''  if  I  go  down  tnere  ?"  the  atylea  of  building,  which  you  may  en- 

padcaulan  wayfarer  looks  dobioudy,  counter  in  a  moraii^'s  walk  through 

nom  the  gas  lights  at  the  comer  of  London,  the  varieties  which  present 

BlackfHats'  Road,  as  far  as  he  can  see  themsdves,  in  the  way  of  popuIatioD, 


An  old  man,  who  had  been  a  small  farmer  some  time  since  near  me,  in  Devonshire^ 
Innged  himself,  and  (it  was  said)  in  oonsequeDce  of  losing  all  his  wealth  in  this  wi^. 
A  beggar,  who  had  kept  that  part  of  the  country  for  several  years,  disappeared  im- 
mediately afterwards.  I  knew  another  case,  and  rather  a  curious  one,  in  which  a 
common  beggar  must  have  become  possessed  of  a  considerable  sum  in  cash.     The 

rrd  of  a  mail-coach,  which  ran  into  the  weit  country,  was  apprehended  at  Oxford, 
being  concerned  in  a  ■  parcel*  robbery,  and  carried  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
(part  of  the  product  of  his  theft  probably;  to  prison  with  him.  About  the  same  time 
tt  happened  that  a  fellow  named  Marsh,  a  sort  of  half-beggar,  half-poacher,  was 
committed  td  the  same  prison  for  vagrancy ;  and,  coming  Into  gaol  without  three-and- 
srxpence,  he  won  the  whole  of  the  guard's  plunder  at  some  game  of  cards,  or  dominos ! 
Hits  man  was  actually  discharged,  at  the  expiration  of  his  ten  days'  commitment,  with 
a  hundred  pounds,  money,  in  his  pocket— if  any  part  of  the  dress  he  wore  afforded 
such  a  convenience.  Do  not  judge  of  beggary  too  harshly ;  a  penny  seldom  ruins  the 
giver,  even  if  he  does  bestow  it  in  the  wrong  place.  Mendicants  may  be  merry,  and 
yet  Imve  enough  to  complain  of ;  law  ^as  done  something,  when  it  has  made  want 
not  desperate,  but  humble.  Few  men,  depend  on  it,  would  beg  for  a  farthing,  who 
could  earn  balf-a-crown  a-day  by  their  labour— even  although  they  could  be  certahi 
tibat  the  (krthing  would  not  be  refused  to  them."— Tyai  on  Mendicity* 

*  "  Tour  citixen  of  Dyot  Street  is  an  tye^sore  to  his  neighbour  of  Bloomibory  or 
Bedford  Square ;  but  this  propinquity  preserves  the  latter  (eventually)  from  much 
heavier  inconvenience.  It  is  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  behold  a  creature,  half  naked, 
and  primed  with  gin,  for  any  act  of  outrage----to  see  It  rise  from  its  lair,  not  three 
steps  oiT,  and  issue  into  a  street  where  equipages  stand  at  every  door— «nd  yet  doing 
no  mischief !  But  there  is  something  here  more  than  people  look  for^  In  the  provctb 
which  says—-'  Tell  me  your  company,*  &c  A  mechant  cMen,  cowrt  Uen  /^Dyot 
Street  Is  safe  while  it  stands  in  the  eye  of  a  better  neighbourhood*  But»  put  fifty 
Such  streets  together,  to  tite  exclusion  of  richer  ones,  and  let  them  form  themselves 
bto  a  parish ;  and  not  only  that  parish,  but  all  the  parishes  about  it,  are  Hkely  soon 
to  be  nnapproacbable.  Any  attempt,  however,  at  a  system  like  this  in  London,  has 
a  tendency  to  correct  itself;  for  the  property  of  small  houses^  from  the  poverty  of 
their  tenants,  is  unproductive."— CbnnecA^'s  Parith  Surveyor, 
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are  still  more  nmnerous  and  eccentric. 
It  is  not  merely  thftt  you  meet  diffe- 
rent people  at  different  points,  distin- 
guished by  circumstances  peculiar  to 
their  rank  or  calling — sailors  about 
Wapping  and  Limehouse — grooms 
about  Hyde  Park  and  Grosvenor  Place 
— ^part  from  these  distinctions,  the 
people  have  a  different  expression  of 
feature — a  decidedly  di£ferent  cast  of 
countenance,  at  Aldgate  and  in  Picca- 
dilly. Everybody  who  looks  at  the 
Spitalfields  weavers,  men,  women,  and 
children,  perceives  that  the^  resemble 
no  other  body  of  artizans  m  the  me* 
tropolis.  Walk,  on  a  Sunday  afler- 
noon,  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  White- 
diapel  or  Mile-End,  you  will  scarcely 
meet  one  handsome  temale,  where  at 
the  West  End  of  the  town  you  would 
meet  twenty.  Sunken  eyes,  snub  noses, 
wide  mouth,  and  sallow  complexion — 
the  population  is  obviously  less  pictu« 
resque. 

The  characteristic  stamp  (as  to  fea- 
ture) thrown  by  some  crafts  over 
those  who  fcdlow  them,  is  notorious. 
We  Icnow  a  shoemaker  all  over  the 
world  by  his  forehead,  as  easily  as  a 
tailor  or  a  dancing-master  by  his  ad- 
dress.   The  marks  belonging  to  habit 


are  never  to  be  got  rid  of— your  fiM^ 
man  keeps  a  public-house  ten  yeart^ 
and  yet  can  never  knock  at  the  door  (^ 
it  without  alarming  the  wbde  neigh- 
bourhood. So,  your  pickpocket,  from 
his  mere  slide  and  saunter,  stands  de- 
tected to  a  police  officer  in  au  instant; 
and  the  wight  who  has  once  driven  a 
stage-coach,  though  but  a  **  pair  borte*' 
6ne,  will  '*  square  elbows"  even  inhia 
coffin.* 

The  red  night-caps  of  our  butcher 
boys,  and  their  still  ruddier  chedcs-— p 
(if  it  were  not  for  the  gallows,  such 
rogues  might  live  for  ever  !) — the  hair 
au  pigeon  (to  a  degree  of  inherency) 
observable  among  the  haberdashers— 
the  handsome  daughters  that  (beyond 
the  average  of  any  trade  in  London) 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  bakers, — to  notice 
such  peculiarities  in  town  as  these^ 
would  be  to  count  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  or  the  words  of  the  Chinese  dic- 
tionary. The  crowd  can  neither  be 
describedt  nor  analysed,  but  particular 
groups  may  be  dwdt  upon  fiv  a  mo- 
ment. 

Cross  the  Thames  once  more,  and 
come,  by  the  way  of  the  Waterloo 
bridge,  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
where  you  fiod  a  sample  of  bolder 


*  **  Men  are  very  little  aware  bow  much  their  habits,  and  still  more  their  opi^ 
nions,  are  referable  to  the  professions  which  they  fallow.  And  yet  the  thing  must 
be  so;  for,  what  can  direct  our  belief,  or,  at  least,  what  is  so  likely  to  do  so,  as  the 
result  of  our  (comparative)  experience  ?  Thus,  no  man  could  have  a  fair  trial  for 
fraud,  who  was  tried  by  a  jury  composed  of  horse-dealers-^because  all  the  likelihood 
in  the  minds  of  his  judges  must  be  in  favour  of  his  guilt.  I  have  heard  police  offi- 
cers give  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  with  great  intelligence,  and,  (as  regarded  their 
statements,)  with  great  impartiality ;  but  always  with  an  obvious  conviction  in  their 
own  minds,  that  the  man  had  committed  a  crime,  who  had  had  it  in  his  power  to 
commit  it.  Barristers  of  good  iVut  Prku  practice,  are,  in  common  conversation, 
most  incredulous  people ;  and  always  look  (though  it  were  a  matter  stated  upon  oath) 
to  the  probabiiitif  rather  than  to  the  declaration.  The  influence  of  occupation  goes  so 
fai  in  many  minor  points,  that  peculiar  feelings,  (and  certainly  particular  manners,) 
have  seemed,  time  out  of  mind,  to  belong,  as  of  nature,  to  particular  trades.  Dyers 
are  a  people,  throughout  all  London,  accounted  uncivil.  Linen-drapers  are  always 
polite  and  smirkmg.  Fruiterers  and  fishmongers  every  one  complains  of  as  impo- 
sitious.  Tailors,  all  the  world  knows,  give  credit  instinctively ;  geese  were  SMrans 
among  the  auctioneers  so  long  back  as  the  time  of  Noah.  No  man  in  his  senses, 
for  six  centuries  past,  has  ever  believed  one  word  spoken  by  a  picture-dealer,  or  a 
curiosity-collector ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  (the  most  prudent  man  I  ever  was  acquaint- 
ed with,)  refused  to  take  a  house  once,  because  the  lessor  was  an  attorney.'*— Cbn- 
dxf^^Men  and  Manners, 

f  The  most  pithy  description  I  ever  heard  given  of  a  crowd,  was  delivered  in  one 
sentence  by  a  Frenchman,  at  a  late  fire.  As  the  mischief  and  danger  increased,  the 
mob,  of  course,  became  highly  delighted,  and  the  thieves  began  to  hustle  those  per- 
sons who  had  staid  to  put  their  small-clothes  on  before  they  came  out.  A  French- 
man who  had  stood  by  up  to  this  crisis,  buttoned  his  podcets,  and  prepared  to  de- 
part ;  observmg,  with  a  shrug,  as  he  looked  back  at  the  assembhige,  **  Dere  is  moih 
rascal  here  !"—T. 
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erections  (at  least  meditated)  than 
those  of  Webber  Row.  They  are  fine 
broad  roads  those,  which  are  cutting 
men's  houses  and  ^dens  now  in  half 
— destroyinfi:  whole  streets  in  some 
places,  and  introducing  new  popula-> 
tion,  and  new  -views  for  existing  popU- 
btion,  into  others !  Here,  too,  you 
get  just  now  a  fair  specimen  of  that 
curious  phenomenon,  a  moving  popu- 
lation, which  is  peculiar  to  cities  of« 
great  extent,  and  of  which  London 
always  possesses,  in  some  quarter  or 
other,  a  considerable  amount. 

Neighbourhoods,  in  their  earliest  in- 
fiincy,  or  in  the  last  stage  of  their  decay 
—streets  which  are  to  be  pulled  down 
at  the  close  of  expiring  leases,  or  streets 
which  have  been  built  only  to  last  un« 
til  a  quarter  gets  into  frequency  and 
repute, — these  localities  are  always  re- 
iiorted  to  by  a  particular  description  of 
individuals,  wnose  nature  seems  to  be 
to  come  when  others  go,  and  who  live 
upon  the  small  advantages  that  wealth- 
ier trades  overlook.  Jews,  in  great 
numbers,  are  found  inhabiting  such 
places,  trading  f  from  the  time  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate)  in  old  clothes,  and  latter- 
ly more  in  "  china  and  glass,"  than 
many  Christians  could  desire.  "  Cof- 
fee-shops," coal-sheds,  barbers'  stalls, 
and  the  dens  of  dog  and  bird  "fanciers," 
abound  in  such  lines  as  the  "  Waterloo 
Hoad,"  where  every  cross  street  that 
you  look  down  has  a  nice  green  pond, 
with  a  few  ducks  swimming  about  in 
the  middle  of  it ;  cats'-meat  barrows 
stand  at  doors  with  an  air  as  if  they 
were  at  home ;  tinkers  and  hare- skin 
collectors  entering,  cease  their  cry; 
and  itinerant  musicians  as  they  ap- 
proach, clap  their  fiddles  and  clarionets 
in  their  pockets. 

Here  and  there  an  apothecary  offers 
*' advice  ^o/ijr"  in  a  vicinity  like  this ; 
but  the  commonalty  has  no  time  to  be 
sick,  he  can  get  nobody  to  take  it. 
Cooks'  shops  just  contrive  to  exist,  and 
there  is  no  end  to  the  numbers  who 
deal  in  "  marine  stores," — a  trope 
in  speech  meant  to  typify  generally 
the  property  of  other  people.  Rat- 
catchers, bear-leaders,  entrepreneurs  of 
^*  Punch,"  and  plastcr-figure-makers, 
divide  "  second  floors"  with  straw- 
bonnet-menders,  feather-cleaners,  and 
'ladies  who  sell  ballads  against  the  wall 
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(by  day.)  Sometimes  a  muffin-baker 
comes  and  tries  his  fortune  for  a 
month,  or,  at  a  "  circulating  library," 
they  "  see  what  can  be  done "  with 
half-a-kit  of  pickled  salmon.  But  your 
publican  is  the  only  trader  likely  to 
lock  the  same  door  at  Christmas  and 
at  Ladyday  ;  the  rest  are,  fixedly 
and  properly,  denizens  of  desertion,  to 
whom  time  and  place  are  encumbrances 
of  slight  consideration,  and  who  can 
live  as  well  (at  free  cost)  in  Petticoat 
Lane  as  at  St  Giles's  Pound, — who 
can  migrate,  like  Tartars,  at  half-an- 
hour's  notice,  (doing  it  with  even  less 
of  camp  equipage  or  affectation  of  pu- 
blicity,)— and  whose  especial  home, 
by  an  instinct  contrary  to  that  of  the 
animal  which  otherwise  they  resem- 
ble, seems  to  be  the  particular  spot 
which  all  the  world  else  is  forsaking. 

This  is  the  line,  too,  of  motley  shift 
and  necessitousness,  (or  rather  one 
of  them,  for  the  paths  are  many 
to  the  prison  and  the  grave,)  whicn 
leads  on  eastward  to  a  scene  of  riot  and 
debauchery,  scarcely  more  fortunate, 
and  full  as  disrespectable,  as  itself; 
but  in  which  the  extremes,  neverthe* 
less,  of  prodigality  and  privation  are 
found  enduring  a  degree  of  association 
which  they  seldom  court  elsewhere, 
and  where,  grotesque  as  such  fellow- 
ship alone  at  first  sight  may  appear,  it 
shews  as  orderly  against  tne  strange 
confusion  of  rank,  calling,  and  charac- 
ter, which  we  find  collected. 

Between  the  '*  Obelisk"  and  the 
*'  Elephant  and  Castle,"  there  lies, 
somewnerein  the  pavement,  a  particular 
stone,  which  certain  persons  walk  on 
one  side  of,  whom  sortie  spell  seems  to 
keep  from  passing  on  to  the  other.  The 
"  King's  highway"  seems  Tabooed  to 
these  individuals  every  way  beyond  a 
given  limit;  and  within  their  permit- 
ted space  they  wander  vacantly  up  and 
down — as  regards  dress  and  external 
.  appearance,  a  m arvellously  incongruous 
assemblage  !  It  is  the  modem  ''  Sanc- 
tuary "  this — (but  for  debtors  only) — 
the  '*  Rules"  of  the  King's  Bench  pri- 
son— a  slight  peculium — a  slip  of  neu- 
tral  territory — a  sort  of  **  Debate- 
able  Land,"  (like  the  churchyard,) 
on  which  all  kinds  and  qualities 
may  meet  ;*  and  which  might  chal- 
lenge as  much,  both  in  the  way  of 


*  *'  Introductions  of  a  very  curious  character  indeed  have  sometimes  taken  place 
in  gaols— -I  recollect  one,  which  occurred  some  years  since,  in  J^ewgate,  which 
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fnaad  and  of  fnnV  yillainy^  if  ito  con«  entire  addlement  it  attended  by  b« 

lents  could  be  analysed^  as  any  six  precautionary  course  wbatever !  Is  this 

Criminal  gaob,  perhaps,  within  the  an  e<]ual  protection  of  the  law?  or, 

firitish  dominions.    In  it,  you  meet  why  is  not  an  idiot  as  well  entitled  to 

with  all  the  ^'  wealthy  fools"  whom  that  protection  as  the  maddest  man  in 

the  law  has  wronged  for  years,  and  the  state?  Why  is  it  that  my  humanity 

still  continues  to  wrong,  b}r  not  vest-  is  to  be  shocked  by  seeing  a  poor  don> 

ing  their  property  (since  it  permits  key,  every  now  and   ^en,  hunted 

them  to  inherit)  in  the  "  next"  rea*  down-factually  fought  for — torn  in 

sonable  friend  as  of  course,  or  in  the  pieces,  for  the  sake  of  his  unlueky 

hands  of  some  public  authority.    Fie  burthen  of  four   or   five   thousand 

upon  the  supineness  of  those  who  guard  pounds  a- year?  and  the  poor  crea^ 

the  general  welfare,  as  to  this  su£^ect !  ture,  braying  all  the  while,  actually 

The  merest  crack  in.  a  man's  brain  in  extreme  delight,  as  ftmcying  thai 

■ends  him  to  confinement  for  life— its  its  person,  and  not  the  contents  of  its 


was  perfectly  Tnelo-dramatie.  In  the  year  1815,  a  young  man,  named  O^Qonnell^ 
Who  had  run  through  a  small  property  at  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  sold  his  commis* 
sion,  (being  in  Dublin,)  spent  tlie  money,  and  disappeared.  Coming  over  to  £ng^ 
land,  and  finding  himself  without  a  shilling,  he  at  onoe  enlisted  into  the  12th  dra« 
goons ;  remained  six  months ;  and  tlien,  having  got  possession  of  a  ^all  sum  of 
money,  deserted.  With  this  fresh  supply,  which  was  about  fifty  pounds,  (but 
which  no  one  ever  knew  how  he  came  by,)  O'Connell  again  eommenred  gen^ 
tleman,  and  ran  away  with  a  baronet's  daughter  from  boarding-school— >the  baronet 
knew  his  8on<>in-law*s  general  character,  though  he  had  no  suspicion  as  to  his  latter 
adventures,  and  punished  the  lady*s  disobedience  by  striking  her  name  out  of  his 
wiilf  and  then  dying  immediately.  O'Connell,  whose  impudence  and  extravagance  were 
alone  sufllcient,  copinionly,  to  prevent  any  one's  desiring  to  assist  him,  now  vented 
bis  disappointment  (as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man)  upon  his  wtfe^  and  by 
this  measure,  he  lost  the  last  hope  he  had-r-the  patronage  of  ber  relatives.  Soon 
after,  being  involved  in  debts,  he  was  arrested  by  a  tavern-keeper,  and  thrown  into 
Newgate.  A  private  of  the  Life  Guards,  at  the  same  time,  liappened  also  to  bf 
brought  to  Newgate  for  debt,  and  lived,  with  O'Connell,  in  the  same  '  ward.*  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  the  Guardsman's  sergeant  came  into  the  gaol  to  pay  him  bis  r^ 
gimental  *  subsistence,*  and  tlie  first  man  whom  he  ran  against,  within  the  walii^ 
was  O'Connell— the  deserter— with  whom  he  had  served,  four  years  before*  in  the 
18th  Dragoons !  Of  all  the  rogues  I  ever  encountered  with,  this  fellow  (OXonnell) 
was  the  most  incorrigible.  I  met  him  first,  on  visiting  a  friend  who  was  himself  a 
prisoner,  pending  the  issue  of  a  Chancery  suit ;  and  who  had  been  induced  to  shew 
O'Connell  some  kindness  (in  fiict,  keep  him  from  staning)  by  the  consideration  (very 
inadequate)  of  his  having  seen  *  better  days.*  His  pardon  was  obtained  for  the  deser- 
tion, after  an  interval,  on  the  condition  of  his  separating  himself  from  his  wife ;  and,  his 
debts  being  compounded  for,  a  certain  nobleman,  who  was  interested  for  his  family, 
promised  to  get  him  some  humble  appointment.  The  first  thing  which  he  did  on 
bis  liberation,  was  to  wait  on  the  peer,  in  a  suit  of  clothes  (taken  up  on  credit) 
Which  cost  nearly  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  he  managed  the  interview  altogether  sq 
fidroitly,  that,  in  five  minutes,  he  was  directed  to  withdraw  from  the  house.  After 
this  he  lived  by  borrowing,  and  at  last  begging,  of  all  persons  whom  he  had  ever  seen, 
generally  in  great  misery,  but  always  keeping  a  boy  to  wait  upon  him,  and  do  his 
errands ;  and  the  excessive  impudenee  with  which  he  made  his  demands,  amused 
many  people,  for  the  joke*8  sake,  into  compliance.  He  would  write  a  note  to  a 
friend,  and  send  it  by  his  *  servant,*  saying  that  he  had  <  neither  fire  nor  candle,' 
and  begging  the  loan  of  '  fourpence.'  To  one  gentleman,  a  perfect  stranger,  lie 
wrote,  soliciting  a  pound ;  and,  receiving  only  five  shillings,  sent  bis  boy  next  day 
to  ask  fbr  '  the  rest  of  the  change.*  At  another  time,  he  sent  to  mo  (he  was  then 
living  in  a  wretched  garret,  and  wrote  that  he  was  naked)  to  ask  a  suit  of  clothes; 
I  gave  him,  among  other  things,  a  pair  of  nndress  military  overalls,  and  he  sent  hli 
boy  back,  mx  milett  to  ask  me  for  the  chains  I  Eventually,  he  again  enlisted  into  m 
foot  regiment,  and  (relying  on  the  exertions  of  his  family)  agam  deserted.  This  time, 
however,  they  refused  to  interfere,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where -he 
^till  remains.*'— iS^cAf«  in  London* 
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"jnuakAop/)  die  ^'act"  wOl  not 
clear,  and  tbev  are  reaidanta  for  a 
tenn.  There  u  a  lady,  with  L.300 
a-jear  "  in  her  own  r^U*"  who  Jias 
leu  her  hofihan^j  living  with  an  eoh- 
groom  porter,  who  haa  a  vepdiot  againat 
him,  in  the  Cononon  Pleas,  for  Ij.5000. 
The  matdi  goea  ill,  for  the  gentleman 
haa  no  hope  but  in  the  la4y  s  income 
and  he  ia  aorronnded  by  worthiea  (a 
narloua  state  I)  who  have  no  more  to 
loee,  or  to  do,  than  he  had  him«elf* 

Mrs  W- ,  who  only  hated  her  hu^ 

hand  because  he  looked  to  hia  affaira, 
^nd  lived  within  his  fortune,  finda  li- 
ving "  cooped  np  in  the  Aulea"  wone 
even  than  the  Bread  Street  bondage 
frf»n  which  she  delivered  Intself. 

Tlio  tradesmen  who  carry  on  bnai-' 
neas  in  thia  Palatinate,  know  but  two 
aortaof  euatomers — those  who  pay  be* 
ibre  they  Kceive  the  goods,  and  thoae 
who  never  pay  at  alL  Honaea  are  let 
alwavs,  and  lodgingn,  upon  the  under- 
atanding  that  tne  leasor  loaes  three 
weeks'  r«it  out  of  four.  There  are 
some  men  who  go  out  of  the  Liber^ 
veally  pennileaa--bavhig ''  surrander- 
ed"  toeir  property,  ^  the  law  ex- 
presses it,  to  the  last  farthing.  Many 
«ame  into  it  advisedly,  to  make  credit- 
oca  take  ten  shiUinga  in  the  pouadj 


wfaese  they  could  p«y  tuwHy.  You 
meet  some  of  the  opera  gentlemen  bete 
now  and  then;  ha%,  with  all  their 
Ugbtness  o{  food,  it  takea  aix  weeks  bo- 
mrethey  can  tpring  over  thebouudar^. 
Public  singiara;  but  they  raiae  then* 
voices  in  vain ;  for  it  is  not  to  such 
notea  that  the  creditor'a  aoul  is  i 


aihle.  There  are  wUhora  comioply 
'Mn  "  for  small  sums»  but  addon  wita 
the  prospect  of  paying  any  auma. 
"  Sixirting"  gentmncn  in  an  ovei^w 
-r-miaswho  you  will  at  TaUcnaUsbyoo 
are  sure  to  find  him  hete.  Thm  ia 
lymmonly  a  g^  sprinkling  to  beaaen 
of  the  Israelitea  ;  speeinonsooth  of  the 
doctors,  the  lawyers,  and  the  cleigy  ; 
and  there  are  aome  ackctiona  gciieral- 
ly  from  another  daea  ef  puV&c  evhibii^ 
tors— but  the  ri^ATSBO*  daoerye  a  poi- 
ragraph  to  themaelves. 

**  7<Waff  kamim  tU  ortO^  fualU  Mto." 
"  Who  can  call  him  a  good  Cbriatian 
tbati%«M  thepaHQtih%  devU?** 

W.  Peynnb, 
Hetuming  to  town  by  any  road  not 
ahaolutelv  eaatward,  (ao  jProvidtnoe 
haa  oidaioed  it,)  yoo  fall  into  Iho 
neiffhbonrhood  H  the  minor  theatnsa; 
ana,  if  your  ludc  be  in  the  aeoendvit, 
may  meet  some  of  the  pertemfiHi  w1m» 
appertain  to  thcnu.    ^y  night  or  day 


<  nosed  *  OBty  by  a  horsa^caler,  from  whom  he  went  to  pOMhase  two  valoriila 
era;  and  who  chanced  to  ate    (there  was  a  efaink  oven  In  the  armour  of  PMroehn) 
—that  Ids  cuatoDiarbadthewfaiaBsicalfiuieyof  8ofaigidNNitwMK>ita«hlrt)— lAii. 


other  BEMB  (a  hx  more  extraoriiiiary  Mlow)  started  from  flaflblk  with  ive  poids  in 
his  pocket,  Hid  eotaUished  himself  ata  considerable  ian  m  Torkshireb  aa  *  Randb ' 
aoowthsag  or  other,  *  JBsq.  Member  of  Plvliameiit,'  of  '  Tbomey  Abbeyr  Onw 
bridseshire»*  Ihls  saan  obtaiiied  horses,  upon  '  trial,*  4t9m  ymnom  dcalwsg  aad 
rods  out  hunting  with  hslf  the  esquires  of  the  iie||hbourh«»4  WlthonT  the  sU^tail 
asfereace  or  intro4iMtion,  and  without  even  bewg  attended  by  a  servant,  he  gat  600 
eredit  at  his  inn ;  the  Isndlcfd  never  dreaming  of  asking  him  for  money.  Mngdis* 
tressed  for  a  little  current  cs«b,  he  became  indisposed— «ent  for  an  attorney  ia  the 
neighbourhood— made  his  will— (beque^thyig  <  Tboraey  Abbey/  and  immense  pos* 
sessions  betide)  and  concluded  by  borrowing  thirty  pounds  from  the  lawyer.  While 
these  things  were  proceeding,  the  M.P.  discovered  that  his  landlord's  sister  had  a 
portion  of  I*  1000.  He  immediately  became  enamoured ;  proposed  marriage  ;  the 
fiunily  believed,  and  were  charmed  at  the  honour  whidi  awaited  them  I  Upon  this,  to 
shun  the  proverbial  danger  of  dels/,  (althongh  he  had  the  friends'  consent,;  be  carried 
the  young  woman  privately  across  the  border,  and  married  her.  On  their  return, 
they  were  re-married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Enslish  Church.  The  possessor 
of '  Thomey  Abbey  *  then  prepared  to  set  out  for  Cambridgeriilre ;  promised  to  make 
hia  new  brother4n.kw  Mayor  of  London ;  uaktdfor  the  L.  1000 ;  and  waaon  ike  peku 
of  receiring  it.  But  an  old  woman,  the  bride's  grandmother,  being  peevish  with  the 
flieumatism,  fancied  that  he  was  an  impostor.  Tbe  durge  spreiul  as  hastily  as  his 
hnportance  had  done ;  nobody  remembered  to  have  seen  anj  of  his  money.  Being 
kid  hold  of,  and  clapped  Into  prison,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  journeyman  cooper  from 
Wiiheadi,  with  a  wUb  and  three  children ;  and  was  eventually  tried  for  the  bigamy,  and 
transported  from  the  next  Appleby  Assises.**— BxauKokt  on  PoKee. 

•  *  Plales  are  piyntcd  on  the  best  crowne  paper— fttf  better  than  mM(  Bibles  !*•— 
MUtHeUaai^, 
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life,  too  protraetedy  is  all  that  these 
favoured  of  Heaven,  have  to  apprc^ 
hend.  They  should  live  only — be- 
ing rightly  taken— while  the  whim 
that  raised  them  continues  to  exist. 
Praised  ever  be  the  principle  on  which 
decline  proceeds  at  Constantinople, 
where  the  first  symptom  that  leaos  a 
great  man  to  suspect  that  he  is  &11- 
ug,  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  the  Ming 
of  his  hesd  I  Those  who  are  on  hotse- 
Inck  (even  although  they  should  ve- 
rify the  adage)  until  the  end  of  their 
course  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  that  knot  of  the  us- 
diosen,  who  .may  be  observed  always 
towardi^  the  dose  .of  "  rehearsal"  timt?, 
hanging  still  (as  though  they  forgot 
that  meat  might  be  overt-roasted)  ab^t 
the  doors  of  a  minor  theati^e. 

The  gentlenvm  who  enacts  the 
^^  Murderer"  is  of  this  party,  as  also 
he  who  plays  the  "  Constable" — the 
"  King"— the  "  Waiter"— the  "  Lo- 
ver"— and  all  those  representers,  en 
role  second,  .whose  business  it  is  always 
in  the  play  for  "  captains,"  and "  smart 
servants,'  to  break  jokes  and  eanes 
upon  them. 

There  is  jljie  gentleman  who  "  goes 
0n"  in  mud  cmd  moonlight,  and  j^eta 
bis  death  of  cold  (^  m'teen  s^ulhngs 
a.-weekj|  for  jumping  into  the  '^  real 
water,'  dressed  like  Mr  Anybody  (the 
heix>)  every  night,  in  the  '*  last  scene." 
The  "  second  Harlequin"  is  seen,  and 
9II  the  "  second  singers,"  variety  ;of 
occasional  artists,  emmentas  dn^rais, 
Qpws,  jpind  camels;  the  man  who  (pe- 
culiarly) performs  the  bear;  the  diI|- 
Btidcer,  who  "  lies  dead"  in  all  the  bu- 
rial prooessioiis ;  ^e  lady  yrho  plays 
the  old  ijromen ;  and  many  other  fero- 
cious and  extrao^-dinary  animals. 

N9te  the  taste  of  these  people  in  at- 
tire !  They  «je  a  cake  of  themselves 
in  everything^  but  most  of  all  in  dress. 
That  "  walking  gentleman's"  neck- 
cloth— though  not  so  white  as  it  was 
three  weeks  ago— 4s  tied  in  a  "  knot/' 
which  by  no  dulness  can  escape  at- 
tention I  The  coat  is  alwayjB  green  or 
claret,  exempkry  of  new  "  cuflBng " 
and  "  collaring,  '"  letting  ou^"  or 
'  *'  taking  in."  "  Shootine  jackeU"  ♦re 
very  much  "  the  go,*  with  false- 
lopped  boots,  pulled  well  up  to  meet 
smalUdothes  shrunk  by  repeated 
^Bcouring.  Four  under-waistcoats  look 
as  if  they  had  been  purloined  from 
one  lag-shop.  A  pair  of  seamy  sky-  - 
.blue  tiowaers  seem  to  have  emanated 
fVom  another.  But  the  hat  still  rolls, 


rakishly,  on  one  side ;  the  rsBHMmt  of 
£^ve  is  whirled  briskly  round  the  end 
.of  the  fore  finger,  and  there  is  an  air 
of  desolate  gaiety — a  liod  and  a  jest 
for  the  pawnbroker-way  of  meeting 
difficulties— about  the  whole  man, 
which  nothii^-«-oo,  not  oven  the  be- 
ing a  comet  of  cavalry,  and  on  half- 
pay — nothing  but  a  fainiliarity  wiith 
jthe  "  l$mp  and  the  e»ulu9e  can 
imparti. 

£venmg  approaohea— the  dutiea  of 
the  night  must  be  prepared  for*  Omr 
.  assemblage  disperass,  and  the  nrd^na 
who  were  giving  on  it  transfer  their 
admiration  to  some  fresh  ol^jeet*  We 
lose  little.  One  moment,  and  new 
groups  suooeed.  Turn  aa  we  will,  in 
what  iquarter  shall  we  want  food  for 
observation?  ButEomevraanotboila, 
nor  can  London  be  examined,  in  a  day. 
•We  look  on  it,  but  what  eye  can  r^ 
tain  even  ita  outline  ?  We  live  in  its 
vast  crowd,  yet  keep  no  traop  of  fSea- 
ture.  It  is  the  olnect  only  which  the 
mind  can  graap,  that  wiU  remain  kn« 
pressed  upon  thememory.  Night  doaea 
^-and  the  lamplighto^  in  hia  haaty 
march,  strides  on  to  put  oat  daylight. 
The  muffin-bdl  rings  oat  its  tiny  peaL 
Boys  and  old  women,  already  m  the 
afield,  challenge  usj(be&re  six  o'clock  I) 
with  <'  oranges,"  and  f*  a  biU  of  the 
piay."  A  dri^ng  rain  comes  on  in 
oonqert  with  the  darkness;  the  dcy 
.  bears  one  look  of  u^uform,  unvaried 
gloom.  The  hackney-coachmen  bead 
their  **  top  "  coats,  button  to  the  chin, 
quit  the  watering^4iouae,  mount  tlie 
box,  and  '^  fares  rise  pent  per  eemt 
by  acclamation !  The  "  gyis  "  (for 
that  comes  by  contiapt)  flamep  already 
in  the  shop  upon  my  ^ngfat.  Pa  my 
left,  Mr  DobbB,who  miysliiaown  caa- 
dlesywill  trytomake  twilig^aervea 
quarterof  an  hour  longer.  In  half  aa 
JQour  more  the  theatre  doors  will  be 
open,  the  linknej^  will  be  all  op  the 
^lert,  and  the  pec^le  who  go  with 
*'  ordfprs"  will  beanhour  tooiMxm,  for 
fear  they  .4lould  be  too  late.  Fat- 
tens in  the  streets  will  then  be  dank* 
ing,  umbrellaa  streamipg^  ^and  the 
million  of  lig)its  tbat  burn  below  will 
serve  but  to  ahe}vir  the  black  aboTe 
more  thick  and  visible^  Bat  this 
becomes  the  busiDtta,  prapedy>  ef 
evening  in  London— matter  whidi  it 
woold  xefpaixe  a  bolder  pen  than  wine 
to  discass,  or  which,  at  least,  fipooi 
whoever  may  undertake  it,  thjiuwa 
the  attentaoo  of  being  mated  in  a  ae* 
paraie  di4i|>ter.  TiTtrs« 
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In  my  last  letter  I  vcnUired  to  re- 
ooauneiid,  as  a  meaauie  ealcnlatcd  to 
.  rastore  Tigoiir  and  maaunity  to  the 
coooaels  of  the  Chnrah  of  Kn^^d, 
thai  theConfooatioashouldbe  replaced 
i^Mm  the  footing  which  it  occupied  pie- 
TMNS  to  the  aeoeasioii  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  thxotie  of  these  king- 
doms. That  this  anangement  would 
aecnrefior  the  established  chnrdi  a  de- 
cree of  respect  from  her  very  enemies, 
such  as  she  hsidlj  expects  at  present 
from  her  best  friends,  csnnot,  I  think, 
be  dfl«bted;  whilst  its  effisct,  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  those  usekss  conttorer- 
aiea  in  which  the  established  clergy 
loo  mnch  indulge,  would,  of  itsdt; 
jvoTC  a  benefit  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude. Were  the  Omvocation  lestmd 
to  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers,  men 
of  all  denominations  would  see  that 
the  Church  of  Kngland  really  possesses 
•  spiritual  authori^  within  hersdf, 
independent  of  the  authority  which 
she  derives  from  the  state  as  ttie  esta- 
bUshment:  thus  having  an  assembly 
existing,  competent  to  determine  on  all 
4iieBtioos,  whatare,  and  whai  are  not, 
toe  doctrmea  of  the  church ;  her  own 
members  would  look  to  its  decisions, 
xaiher  than  to  the  mere  ip$e  dixit  of 
ibis  or  that  leader  of  m  party,  for  the 
gsnuiae  tenets  of  the  society  in  whose 
eommnnioo  they  had  been  educated. 

The  revival  of  Convocation  ia  not, 
however,  the  only  measure  afl^Kting 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  the 
state  of  public  opinioQ  appears  to  de- 
mand. 1  cannot  help  thinVing  that  the 
institation  of  diocesan  Synods,  lo  ad- 
vise with  the  Bishop  when  necessary, 
and  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  order 
and  decorum  among  his  ckrgy,  would 
prove  highly  advantsmms  to  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  That  the  powers 
of  a  Bishop  are,  if  frilly  exefciaed,  al- 
ready oompetent  to  regulate  the  aAirs 
of  his  diocese^  may  be  perfectly  true  ; 
indeed,  it  ia  quite  true,  that  the  ex- 
ternal stmctnce  of  the  Chureh  of  Eng- 
land forms,  sltogether,  when  regarded 
in  thealiBtiiiet,OBe<tf  themostbeantifril 
ikeorifs  which  hav«  ever  been  invented. 
But  between  anrangements  admirable 
in  theory,  and  pernet  in  am>licatioB, 
there  is4he  wicMst  possible  diflerenoe ; 
nor  will  the  almost  total  absence  of  ec- 


desiastical  discipline  from  amongst  us, 
suffisr  us  to  connect  our  own  with  Uie 
latter,  rather  than  with  the  former 
dass.  Bishops  are  but  men,  and,  like 
other  men,  are  liable  to  be  swayed,  by 
compassion,  by  fiunily  influence,  and 
by  the  fear  of  unpopuUrity,  to  treat 
with  lenieney  nrooeedings  n^dy  in- 
jurious to  pubHc  virtue.  Hence  the 
very  few  instances  on  record  of  profli- 

Ste  end  unworthy  clergymen  in  Bng- 
id  being  deprived  of  their  |irefer- 
mcnt,  or  deposed  from  their  offices. 
But  a  public  body  can  hardly  be  guided 
by  sudi  considerstions,  inasmuch  aa 
its  members  are  sevenlly  exempted 
from  any  odium  whidi  might  pernaps 
attach  to  an  act  of  the  whde.  The  in- 
stitution of  diocesan  Synods,  therefore, 
with  frill  power  to  hear  and  to  examine 
into  all  complaints  against  the  dergy; 
not  only  in  cases  of  open  immorality, 
but  in  cases  of  neglect  of  dutv,  or  ad- 
herence to  practices  unsuitable  to  the 
digni^  of  the  profession,  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  best  possible  results. 
The  people  would  know  where  to  csrry 
their  complaints,  whenever  ground  of 
complaint  existed  against  the  priest- 
hood ;  whilst  Uie  latter,  aware  that  the 
days  of  discipline  had  returned,  would 
become  more  than  ever  circumspect  in 
their  ordinsry  proceedings-  Nor  would 
it  be  the  least  advanta^  of  thia  ar- 
rangementy  in  the  particular  case  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Bi- 
shops would  thcr^y  be  brought  into 
more  frequent  and  more  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  their  clergy.  At  present 
sttdi  interoourse  is  a  great  deal  too 
Blender  and  too  fomal,  nine-tenths  of 
the  dorgy  of  a  dioceae  seldom  seeing 
their  pMtor,  except  once  in  four  yesrs, 
when  he  hdds  his  visitatkm. 

But  these  arrangementa,  however 
neoeaosry  they  may  be,  and  however 
calcnlaial  to  exdte  among  the  dergy 
an  increased  esjprii  de  corpg,  and  a 
quicker  seal,  are  not,  I  fear,  sufficient 
of  diemsdves  to  restore  to  the  Churdi 
of  England  that  preponderating  in- 
fluence which  she  once  ei:|ioTed,  end 
which,  aa  the  national  estsMishment, 
she  ought  stfll  to  ei^,  throughout 
society  at  Urge.  To  bring  tlus  back 
to  its  former  footing,  end  to  ad^  her 
condition  to  the  taste  of  the  times. 
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other  chaqges  must  be  efl^ted^  aad 
that  in  matters  where  the  very  idea  ef 
change  has  hitherto  been  scouted ;  at 
least,  some  subjects  must  be  thrown 
open  to  free  and  unprejudiced  discus- 
sion, ^e  bare  menuon  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  retarded  with  indigna* 
tion. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  fdadng  in  a 
prominent  situation  among  theae,  as  a 
•object  which  cannot  be  too  candidly 
or  too  openly  discosBed,  a  considera- 
tion of  tne  mode  by  whkfa  the  est*- 
blished  dergr  are  paid,  though  quite 
aware  that  tAere  is  no  subject,  to  a 
free  and  unpnjudiced  dliKUssion  of 
which,  tiie  generality  of  churchmen, 
and  of  good  dinrchmen  too,  are  morfe 
arerte.  Touchy  indeed,  ever  so  slightly 
upon  the  questioii  of  tithes,  presume 
6?er  to  delicately  to  doabt>  not  die 
juitioe,  bttt  the  expediency  of  continu- 
ing the  system, — ^throw  out  the  most 
remote  hint  that  you  regard  it  as  un^ 
suitable  to  the  present  age  of  the  World, 
and  the  existing  temper  of  men'sminds, 
and  you  run  no  small  risk  of  being 
classed  with  the  Radicals  of  the  day^ 
and  overwhdmed,  not  by  argument, 
but  by  invectrre.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  case  should  be  so. 
But  for  this  otreumstanee,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  Uie  matt^  would  hafe 
been  long  ago  sulidecCed  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  inquirr  ftom  any  whieli 
has  vet  been  applied  to  it ;  and  had 
thiainouirvbeenappl1ed,it  can  as  little 
be  doubted  that  an  entire  change  ^ 
'  system  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence* As  no  Reflecting  penMm  can 
poniblv  suspect  you,  Mr  Nmth,  of  the 
moet  dlatMit  leaning  in  IktosR' of  ndi- 
calism,  w  hostility  towards  die  con- 
■dtatfcm  in  churmi  or  state,  a  diseoe- 
Bkm  of  a  question  so  ddlcatecoidd  not 
perhaps  be  undertaken  anywhere  with 
a  better  grace  dmn  in  the  pegea  of  your 
raiaoeUany.  I  hope,  dierefbre,  yott 
will  spare  a  few  of  your  columns  Ibr 
the  insertion  of  my  suMeetions. 

The  sourees  ftom  wmch  die  esta- 
blished deigT  of  England  derive  th^ 
ieveiroes  at  tne  present  time  are  four; 
namely.  Tidies,  Heoae-dnes,  Easter- 
oftrings,  and  Fees.  Of  these,  the^M 
and  last  only  arcj  generally  speaking, 
exacted  hi  coun^  parishes ;  the  se- 
cond, tliixd,  and  ftrardi,  ih  parishes 
sitaatad  widiin  a  town  cn>  dl^.  Let 
us  see  how  to  their  exaction  tends  to 
suppoft  the  i^BSpeetftbOlty  (^  the  priest 
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hood,  and  to  attadi  the  kity  to  die 
establishment 

That  the  clergy  are  legally  entitled 
to  the  revenues  which  arise  from  one 
and  idl  of  these  sources,  is  just  as  ear- 
tain  as  that  the  Ihiid-holder  hi  entitled 
«o  the  taterest  of  his  teided  capital, 
or  the  men^ast  to  the  profits  of  ids 
mercantile  speculatiofM.  Noddogj  in- 
deed, con  be  more  abeatd  disn  to  hna- 
ghfte  that  the  minister  who  denonda 
his  dthes  or  dues,  deiwnda  attyiMng 
which  is  not,  and  has  not  alwaya  been, 
his  own,  or  more  utterly  groun^ttc* 
dian  the  oompfadnts  which  we  tooetfleli 
hear,  of  die  iniquftotts  l^padty  of  the 
clergy.  Widi  respect  to  ddies,  It  Is 
beyond  dispute,  diat  dM  mbet  aneldit 
tenure  in  the  kingdom  is  diat  by  which 
the  parson  asserts  hfe  rk^t  to  tbe  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  ul  the  lands  aiift 
domesticated  animals  within  his  pa- 
rish ;  and  hence  that  the  tenth  shesf, 
and  pig,  and  lamb,  are  quite  as  moeh 
his  property  as  the  rerasiiiiing  nine  are 
the  pn^>erty  of  the  eultivater,  or  the 
rent  of  the  ikrm  is  the  property  of  flhe 
hmdlord.  Whatevermutitionshnided 
property  may  have  undergone^  (ni4 
the  whole  kndc^thekingMn  has  re- 
peatedly diang^d  its  owners  since  the 
esublishment  of  the  rights  of  dieder)- 
gy>)  each  purehastf  has  bought  hia  eeu 
tate  subject  to  the  burthen  of  dthes. 
Of  the  existence  of  that  bordien  he  wafe 
Ailly  aware  at  the  period  when  his  pmw 
ehase  was  made,  and  he  paid  ibr  it  aOi- 
cordingly«  Hi  like  manner,  every  ft»» 
raer  hires  his  fields,  knowing  duit  he 
is  to  enjoy  only  nine  out  of  ten  parts 
of  their  produce.  He  eonsequeiil^ 
ofibrs  to  his  hmdlord  a  smaller  sum,  m 
the  ibrm  of  rent,  than  he  wouM  have 
ofi^red  had  not  die  tithe  been  deduct 
ed ;  iior  has  either  he  er  his  landlotH 
the  sUglitest  cause  to  murmur,  when 
the  tithe,  wMc^  the  one  has  never  pni^ 
chased^  and  ^e  other  never  leased, 
comes  to  be  demanded. 

Again,  though  therMtt  <^^  elergy 
to  the  House-duea,  Baster-'Oibyings, 
and  Fees,  may  not,  peihaps,  admit  of  u 
demonitradon  so  disdnct  as  that  richt 
whi(^  secures  to  them  the  possesnon 
of  the  tithe,  tb^  are  m^teitheless  «l 
jusdy  entitled  to daira  the  one  by  pte-* 
scripnoo,  as  to  daim  the  odier  by  poaf** 
dv^  grint'  To  queatfon  the  Iq^aUty  of 
these  demands,  therefbi^,  is  to  tafee#ife 
bull  by  the  herns,  or,  to  speak  less  fa*' 
ndliarly,  is  to  attack  the  sytrteln^  its 
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yomrs  ?  If  at  spy  time  be  presume  to 
raise  the  terms  of  bis  compositioDy 
(for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  cooi- 
positions  in  money  are  accepted  in  lieu 
of  tithe^)  he  does  so  in  defiance  of  the 
entreaties  the  remonstrances^ — some- 
times the  open  hostility,  of  his  flock  ; 
of  those  persons  whose  affections,  he 
would  naturally  desire  to  conciliate^for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  them  to  tho 
establisbmenty  and  leading  them  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  holiness.  I  do,  not 
qay  that  the  people  act  either  with  can- 
4our  or  wMom,  when  they  remon- 
strate against  the  fair  demands  of 
their  Rector ;  fax  less  when  they  quar^p 
lel  with  him  because  he  seeks  his  owo. 
X  merely  state  the  fact  as  it  exists,  and 
I  appeal  to  the  ex|perience  of  every 
ilnglish  incumbent  ior  a  confirmatioa 
of  the  truth  of  my  statement.  Under 
these  cireumsUnces  a  country  devgy- 
man  has,  iu  too' many  instances,  only 
a  choice  of  evils  submitted  to  him. 
Dither  he  must  relinquish  his  rights, 
by  aoceptiiig  a  compoiition  fiir  below 
the  real  value  of  the  tithes,  and  sacri- 
fiee  the  interests  of  his  family  to  a 
sense  of  duty ;  or  lie  sacrifices  his  in- 
fluence among  the  people,  and  enjoys, 
to  their  full  amount,  the  tempora&tiea 
of  his  ben^ce,  at  the  expense  of  be- 
coming utterly  useless,  in  a  spiritual 
Mint  of  v^iew,  to  vast  numbers  among 
nis  parishioners^ 

Nor  is  the  evU  less,  if  he  tske  his 
tithe,  as  he  is  entitled  to  tske  it,  in 
kind.  In  this  case,  indeed,  be  not 
only  irritates  the  farmer  whose  crops 
are  decimated,  but  the  very  peasantry, 
though  they  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  proceeding,  look  with  a  degree 
of  distasto>  amounting  sometimes  to 
disgust,  upon  the  man^  who,  having 
contributed  in  no  ostensible  manner 
towai4s  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
eooily  sends  his  vaggon  into  a  Add, 
and  removes  e^^ery  tenth  sheaf  of  com 
into  his  own  barn.  Then  the  chances 
of  being  involved  in  law-suits,—- the 
nsk  of  prosecution  lor  trespass,-^the 
necessity  of  becoming  himself  the  pro« 
seeutor,  when  the  tithe  has  not  been 
properly  set  out,  or  impedimenta  hare 
Deen  tkirown  in  the  way  of  its  remo- 
val, all  these  circumstances,  whilst 
they  keep  the  minister  himself  in  a 
state  of  almost  fievecish  anxiety,  ef- 
fectudly  alienate  from  him  the  good* 
will  of  his  people,  and  defeat  his 
chances  of  bemning  morally  usefiil  in 
his  vocation* 
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Bat  if  such  be  the  case  in  parishes 
where  the  great  or  recUMial  tithes  are 
dae  to  the  incnmbent^  still  more  gall- 
ing to  all  parties  is  the  process  of  col* 
lecting  vicarial  tithes.  Thesoy  as  most 
of  your  readers  probably  kniow^  con- 
nate among  other  things,  of  the  tithe 
of  milk,  eggs,  anpl^,  cabbages;  of 
every  thing,  in  short,  which  oontri^ 
bates  to  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
indostrioos  and  hard-faring  dass  of 
the  community, — ^netty  farmers,  mar- 
ket-gardeners, and  labourers.  Demand 
from  these  men  the  full  value  of  their 
tithes,  and  vou  will  exact  a  guinea  or 
a  guinea  and  a  half  per  acre,  from  a 
person  whose  entire  subsistence  de- 
pends troon  the  produce  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  acres  of  gflarden«grouna ; 
or  a  similar  sum  upon  the  cow  which 
supports  his  fkmily — and  suppose  he 
refuse  to  com]^y  vrith  your  demand? 
Why,  then,  your  agent  must  repair 
twice  a-day  to  the  cottage,  to  receive 
the  tenth  part  of  the  morning's  and 
evening^s  milking ;  he  must  decimate 
the  apples  and  cabbages  as  they  are 

Ediered,  and  the  eggs  aa  they  are 
d ;  by  which  means  the  Vicar  be- 
comes, of  necessity,  not  only  a  mini^ 
ster  of  the  gospel,  but  a  dealer  in  gar- 
den stufib,  ana  adairvman. 

Were  there  no  otner  mischief  at- 
tendant upon  a  system  like  this,  thsn 
that  it  d4;rades  the  individuals  who 
have  recourse  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  that  alone  were  cause  sufficient 
mrits  abolition ;  but  the  degradation 
occasioned  by  it  to  Individuals  is  the 
least  of  its  evils.  The  petty  farmers, 
market-gardeners,  and  daily-labouiu 
ers,  form  the  ^:eat  minority  of  our 
country  population,  and  are  Uie  very 
persons  who  come,  for  the  most  part, 
to  church,  not  because  diey  are  church- 
men upon  principle,  but  oecause  they 
esteem  their  parson.  On  the  other 
hand,  whenever  they  take  a  dislike  to 
the  officiating  minister,  they  invari- 
ably revenge  themselves  by  quitting 
the  Churdi,  and  joining  some  class  m 
Dissenters;  and  what  is  so  likely  to 
produce  that  effi^ct  as  a  constant  jar- 
ring of  interesto  between  Uiem  and 
their  pastor  ?  I  write  the  following 
words  with  rductance,  because  lam 
not  blind  to  the  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  from  them ;  but  ha- 
ving entered  upon  the  sutgect  at  all, 
candour  demands  that  they  should  be 
written.  Let  a  clergyman's  powers 
of  oratory  be  what  they  may,  let  his 
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moral  conduct  be  ever  so  uniinpeadi- 
able,  his  example  ever  so  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  nis  |;eneral  attention  to 
his  duties  ever  so  mmute,  as  long  as  he 
is  driven,  year  after  year,  into  person- 
al and  angry  contact  vrith  the  illiterate 
partof  hMparuAiioners,  as  long  aa  his 
mterests  dash  directly  with  theirs,  and 
die  only  way  to  be  popular  is  to  be 
unjust  towaras  himself  and  his  fkmily, 
so  long  will  the  Church  of  England 
be  an  abomination  to  the  mass  cmT  the 
people,  and  the  moral  influence  of  her 
ministers  amount  absolutely  to  no- 
thing. For,  take  the  matter  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  and  suppose  that  a 
Rector  or  Vicar,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
gives  up  one-half,  or  more  than  one- 
half,  of  what  he  is  by  law  entitled  to 
daun,  what  follows  ?  •  He  ceases,  in- 
deed, to  be  an  object  of  hatred,  but 
he  becomes  an  ocrject  of  contempt; 
being  deroised  as  one  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  tne  world,  and  too  much  of  a 
fooi  to  manage  his  own  affiurs.  It  is 
a  sad  alternative  this  for  a  national 
dergy  to  choose  between,  the  contempt 
or  Uie  hatred  of  their  paridiioncts ; 
but  it  is  the  only  alternative  which 
the  tithe  system  l^vesto  the  deigy  of 
England. 

When  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
first  introduced  into  this  and  all  otter 
Christian  countries,  it  constituted  not 
only  die  most  convenient,  but  the 
only  convenient  method  which  could 
have  been  devised,  fbr  the  supptMt  of 
the  priesthood.  In  those  rtide  and 
barbarous  times,  when  a  circulating^ 
medium  was,  comparativdy  speak- 
ing, hardly  known,  and  all  com- 
merce consisted  only  in  an  exdiange 
of  one  spedes  of  goods  fbr  another, 
it  woula  have  beien  extremdy  diffi- 
cult, if  notutterly  impossible,  toremu- 
nerate  the  dergy  in  any  oHier  way 
than  by  admit^g  them  to  a  partid- 
pation  in  the  fhiits  of  the  eailAi ; 
whikt  the  case  of  the  Jewish  pdest- 
hood,  to  whom  a  tithe  had  been  as- 
signed by  God  himself,  very  naturally 
suggested  itself  as  a  fit  example  to  be 
fbuowed  vrith  respect  to  the  Christian 
priesthood.  Besides  all  which,  the  lands 
beii»  then  cultivated  by  serfs  and 
vaaaais,  fbr  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
baton,  no  angry  feeling  could  possibly 
arise  between  the  cultivator  and  the 
priest,  when  the  latter  came  to  demand 
nis  portion  of  the  produce.  On  the^ 
contrary,  it  was  to  tno^vasssls  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation,,  that  at  least  a 
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Then^  again>  there  are  Easter-offer- 
ingB  which  vary  in  amount  from  two- 
[lence  to  fourpence  from  each  inhahi- 
cant  of  a  houae^  or  are  definitely  fixed 
3it  foarpence  from  the  master  of  the 
family,  or  a  half-penny  from  each  of 
bii  children  and  servants.    But  even 
these  paltry  payments  may  he,  and 
frequently  are,  disputed  ;  nor  is  it  by 
iiny  means  clear  to  me,  that  courts  of 
law  are  competent  to  enforce  the  liqui- 
dation of  House-dues,  whatever  may 
be  the  fact  with  respect  to  Easter-of- 
ferings.   The  consequence  is,  that  in 
large  towns, — ^in  places  where,  above 
all  others,  a  clergyman,  to  be  useful, 
ought  to  enjoy  a  liberal  income, — Eng- 
lish livings  are  almost  invariably  poor, 
averaging  between  L.40  and  L.  15a  per 
annum,  which  wretched  pittances  are 
scratched  together  in  a  vvay  at  once 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  him  who  col- 
lects them,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  that  re- 
ligion of  which  he  is  guardian.    His 
derk,  or  agent,  goes  round  once  or 
twice  a-year,  partly  to  demand,  part- 
ly to  solicit,  tliat  the  customary  offer- 
ings shall  be  made.  If  the  householder 
be  disposed  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand, aU  is  weU  ;  if  not,  he  either 
refuses  to  pay  at  all,  or  diminishes  his 
subscription  at  pleasure;   nor  do   I 
know  how  the  unfortunate  clergyman 
is  to  proceed,  in  order  to  bring  mat- 
ters back  to  their  former  condition. 
This  is  a  sad  sUte  of  things,  and  calls 
loudly  for  reform. 

With  respect,  again,  to  Fees,  which 
are  exacted  both  in  town  and  country 
parishes,  I  cannot  but  consider  them 
as  even  more  derogatory  to  the  digni- 
fied station  which  the  established  mi- 
nister ought  to  fill,  than  even  the 
House-duesandEaster-offeringsthwn- 
selves.  Only  think  of  a  fee  of  one  shil- 
ling being  due  from  every  poor  wo- 
man, who  comes  to  the  house  of  God 
to  return  thanks  for  safe  deliverance 
from  child-birth;  of  half-a-crown  for 
the  burial  of  a  corpse ;  of  five  shilhngs 
for  a  wedding,  &c.  &c  I  by  no  means 
blame  the  dercy  for  accepting  these 
fees,  they  are  the  right  of  the  order, 
and  individuals  who  refuse  to  accept 
^em  are  guilty,  in  my  opinion,  of 
treachery  towards  their  order.  But 
they  are  seldom  uken,  I  sincerely  hope, 
without  violence  being  done  to  the 
feelings  of  him  who  takes  them ;  at 
least,  I  envy  not  the  state  of  his  mmd, 
who  experiences  no  self-abasement 
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while  he  pockets  the  poor  cottager's 
shilling.  Such  things  ought  not  to  he. 
The  clergyman  should  he  the  parent, 
not  the  hired  menial  of  his  flock. 

I  have  stated  these  matters  plainly, 
without  attempting  to  gloss  over  the 
evil  consequences  which  arise  from 
them,  because  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  he  is  no  friend  to  his  country,  to 
the  church,  or  to  the  state,  who  seeks 
to  conceal  abuses  in  either.  With  re- 
spect to  the  church,  indeed,  that  man 
must  be  mentally  blind  who  sees  not, 
that  her  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  line  of  policy  which  shall  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  future  maintenance  of  the 
clergy.  Let  the  present  system  con- 
tinue, and  she  will  stand,  perhaps  half 
a  century,  perhaps  a  whole  century, 
according  as  the  prejudices  of  the  laity 
come  slowly  or  rapidly  to  a  height ; 
let  a  better  system  be  introduced,  and 
she  will  last  for  ever.  The  sole  mat- 
ter to  be  inquired  into,  therefore,  is. 
Can  a  better  system  be  devised? 

An  attempt  was  made  some  time  ago, 
to  substitute  landed  estates  for  tithes. 
Extensive  glebes  were  accordinglv  as- 
signed to  the  ministers,  in  several  pa- 
rishes, in  lieu  of  tithes,  the  various 
land-owners  contributing  each  a  num- 
ber of  acres  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  tithe  which  his  property  paid.  I 
believe  the  plan  proved  exceedingly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy, 
as  indeed  might  have  been  expected ; 
and,  hence,  it  has  not  been  so  much  as 
spoken  of  in  later  years.  But  the  pro- 
duce of  landed  estates  is  not  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  might  be  secured,  without 
bringing  mem  into  hostile  collision 
with  the  parishioners.  Let  an  act  of 
Parliament  be  passed,  requiring  all 
holders  of  tithes,  lay,  as  well  as  clerical, 
to  sell  their  tithes  at  £  certain  num- 
ber of  years'  purchase,  to  the  various 
owners  from  whose  lands  they  are  ex- 
acted ;  let  the  clergy  resign  their  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  Uiis  sale  into 
the  hands  of  the  sUte,  and  let  them 
receive,  in  return,  moneyed  payments, 
varying  according  to  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  collected,  not 
from  the  occupiers,  but  from  the  land- 
lords. This  arrangement,  whilst  it  se- 
cured to  the  clergyman  a  revenue  ade- 
quate at  all  times  to  the  decent  sup- 
port of  himself  and  his  family,  would 
effectually  guard  him  from  the  disa- 
greeable squabbles  which  attend  the 
collection  of  his  present  dues ;  and  by 
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casting  everything  likeodlum  upon  the 
civil  government,  would  at  the  same 
dme  powerfully  conduce  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  religion. 

I  am  quite  aware,  that  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  plan  like  this,  many  objec- 
tions may  be  urged.  It  is  beset  with 
difficulties;  it  will  unhinge  all  our 
notions  of  property;  it  involves  the 
interests,  not  of  tlie  clergy  only,  but 
of  the  laity,  and  of  those  very  classes 
among  the  laity  for  whose  support  we 
must  look,  in  order  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion. There  is  hardly  a  county  mem- 
ber in  the  House  of  Commons  who  is 
not  a  lay-impropriator  of  tithes ;  is  it 
probable  that  these  men  will  forward 
the  measure  ?  That  there  are  a  great 
deal  too  many  lay-impropriators  of 
tithes  in  the  kmgdom,  is  most  true,-- 
perhaps  your  northern  readers  wiU 
hardly  credit,  that  the  tithes  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  parishes  in  England  are 
in  lay  hands.  Yet  such  is  the  ^t ; 
the  tithes  of  about  three  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  forty-five  narishes 
being  enjoyed  by  laymen,  whilst  those 
of  little  more  than  one  thousand  are 
held  by  the  parochial  clergy.  Of  course, 
the  remainmg  three  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five  parochial  cler- 
gymen, are  stipendiaries,  poor  vicars, 
or  poorer  perpetual  curates,  and  this 
too  in  a  church  which  is  said  to  roll  in 
riches ! ! !  But  though  it  be  difficult, 
the  scheme  is  surely  not  impractical 
ble.  Nothing  really  beneficial  to  man- 
kind has  ever  been  brought  easily  out 
at  once  to  perfection.  The  dawn  of 
the  Reformation  itself  was  obscured 
by  difficulties ;  the  Revolution,  which 
is  said  to  have  secured  our  liberties, 
was  a  perilous  measure  when  regarded 
at  a  distance ;  whilst  the  overthrow  of 
Buonaparte,  and  the  rest(H«tion  of 
peace  to  the  world,  were,  at  no  very  re- 
mote period,  deemed  wholly  unattain- 
able. Yet  aU  these  objects  were,  how- 
ever, efiected  by  prudence  and  perse- 
verance. Why  might  not  an  attempt  to 
remodel  the  ecoksiastical  establish- 
ment be  brought  to  an  equally  fortu- 
nate conclusion  ? 

In  cases  like  that  before  us,  it  is  ge- 
nerally the  wisest  and  safest  plan  to 
look  around,  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering, if  possible,  some  precedent  up- 
on which  to  act.  Now,  it  so  happens, 
that  the  condition  of  the  Scottish  cler- 
gy, and  the  method  adopted  for  their 
maintenance,  furnish  exactly  the  sort 
of  precedent  of  which  we  stand  in 
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need.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
tithe-aysteai  prevailed  in  Scotland,  to 
the  Tenr  same  extent,  and  after  a  still 
more  objectionable  fashion  than  that 
which  marks  it  here.  The  whole  tithes 
of  the  kingdom  were  at  one  period  in 
the  hands  of  lay-impropriators ;  there 
are  now  neither  impropriators  nor  ap- 
propriation north  of  the  Tweed.  How 
ibis  has  been  brought  about,  a  few 
words  will  show ;  and  I  subjoin  the 
detail  for  the  edification  of  your  south- 
ern readers. 

It  is  well  known,  that  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  vast  encroachments 
were  made>  in  every  country  where  the 
Romish  superstition  prevailed,  by  the 
bishops,  and  by  religious  houses,  upon 
the  nroperty,  not  only  of  the  laity,  but 
of  toe  secular  clergy.  In  Scotland, 
this  was  the  case  to  so  great  a  degree, 
that  almost  all  Uie  tithes,  besides  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land,  had  passed  into 
the  poMcosion  of  these  dignitaries, 
whilst  the  officiating  ministers  w«re 
▼cry  slenderiy  provided  for,  hj  small 
shares,  chiefly  in  the  vicarial  tithes  of 
those  parishes,  to  the  care  of  which 
they  were  nominated.  In  a  few  instan- 
ces, indeed,  where  the  right  of  pre- 
senting to  vacant  churches  was  re- 
tained by  lay  patrons,  the  incumbents 
obtained  possesion  of  the  full  tithes ; 
but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an  hun- 
dred, the  tithes  were  the  property  of 
dignitaries,  to  whom  the  parochial  mi- 
nister acted  the  part  of  a  curate,  and 
from  whom  he  received  no  more  than 
a  curate's  hire. 

As  soon  as  the  Reformation  began 
to  gain  ground,  the  Scottish  bishops 
and  abbou  deeined  it  prudent  to  con- 
ciliate the  lait^,  by  restoring  to  them, 
in  the  form  of  fees  and  tacks,  portions 
of  those  estates  of  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  artfully  deprived.  Hence 
arose  that  clam  of  peraoos,  known  in 
former  times  by  the  title  of  feuars, 
many  of  whom  held  considerable  tracts 
€€  land  of  the  difierent  religious  hou- 
ses, on  the  sole  condition  ofsupplying 
them  from  time  to  timo  with  a  small 
share  in  the  produce ;  whilst  some 
eigoyed  their  feus  even  cum  decimis 
tneluMis,  by  which  they  became  ex- 
empt fhnn  the  payment  not  only  of 
rent,  but  of  tithes,  to  the  church.  But 
all  would  not  do.  In  spite  of  these 
concessions,  Uie  Reformation  made  its 
way  into  Scotland,  as  well  as  into  other 
coantries,  and  with  a  degree  of  vio- 
knce^  which  it  never  assumed,  at  least. 
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in  the  neighbouring,  realm  of  Eng- 
land. 
The  change  which  immediately  took 

Elace  in  the  condition  of  the  priest- 
ood,  is  one  of  the  least  creditable  of 
many  discreditable  dreumstances  re- 
corded in  Scottish  history.  The  whole 
of  the  lands  and  tithes,  which,  up  to  this 
era,  had  belonged  to  the  bishops  and 
religious  houses,  were  at  once  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Crown ;  patrons  of 
livings  seized  the  tithes  of  the  be- 
nefices, to  which  they  had  the  right  of 
presentation ;  feuars  entered  into  full 
proprietarv  occupation  of  the  feus; 
and  the  clergy  were  left  to  seek  sub- 
sistence as  they  best  could,  in  the  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  their  hearers. 
Thus  the  entire  property  of  the  churdi 
passed  into  lay  hands;  every  living 
became  a  lav-impropriation,  and  the 
ministers  of*^  the  Reformed  religion 
were  reduced  to  beggary. 

The  Crown,  however,  seldom  re- 
tains, for  any  length  of  time,  property 
which  it  has  acquired  either  by  confis- 
cation or  otherwise;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  James  VI;  executing  grants 
of  bishops'  and  abbey  lands,  with  por- 
tions of  the  tithes  from  other  lands, 
to  certain  rapacious  courtiers,  who 
were  henceforth  called  Lords  of  Erec- 
tion, or  Titulars  of  the  Tithe.  In 
this  measure,  impolitic  as  it  perhaps 
was,  some  benefit  accrued  to  the 
church.  As  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
to  whom  these  lands  formerly  belong- 
ed, had  been  in  the  habit  of  present- 
ing ministers  to  the  churches  within 
their  bounds,  and  of  assigning  to  them 
stipends,  so  the  lords  of  erection,  who 
assumed  the  same  privilege,  were  re- 
quired to  exercise  it  on  the  same  con- 
ditions, namely,  by  conferring  upon 
the  incumbents  a  salary,  just  as  great, 
or  just  as  small,  as  they  themselves 
might  judge  fitting.  Of  course,  the 
ministers'  stipends  were  in  no  instan- 
ces enormous ;  but  any  stipend  is  bet- 
ter dian  none  at  all ;  and  these.  When 
once  fixed,  might  not  be  retracted  nor 
diminished.  Such  was  the  state  of 
church  property  in  Scotland  during 
many  years ;  the  titulars,  feuars,  and 
patrons  being  in  full  possession  of  it, 
and  the  clergy  in  a  state  of  pitiable  in- 
digence ;  whilst  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  suffered,  (as  I  believe  they  gener- 
ally suflTer,  where  lay-impropriators 
exist,)  the  utmost  degree  of  vexation, 
whidi  a  collection  of  the  tithes  in  kind 
could  possibly  produce. 
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The  first  ttep  towards  a  remedy  of 
these  evils  was  taken  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First.  From  that  period, 
down  to  the  year  1789,  the  system  has 
undergone  numerous  partial  changes, 
into  a  detail  of  which  it  would  be  use- 
lete  to  enter  here ;  but  all  of  these 
have  been  in  opposition  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  impropriators,  tending 
wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
clergy.  The  state  in  whicix  matters 
now  stand,  is  as  follows  :— 

Teinds  or  tithes  in  Scotland,  can- 
not, under  any  circumstances,  be  ta- 
ken in  kind.  To  whomsoever  they 
may  be  due,  whether  to  the  Crown  it- 
self, for  some  tithes  still  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown ;  to  colleges,  schools, 
or  hospitals,  to  which  the  Crown  has 
granted  them ;  to  titulars,  feuars,  or 
patrons ;  the  heritor  or  landlord  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  tithes  valued,  and  to 
pay  only  the  same  in  money,  at  which 
they  are  by  that  valuation  rated.  From 
the  titulars,  feuars,  or  patrons,  an  he- 
ritor may  farther  redeem  his  tithe  at 
any  moment,  by  giving  to  the  former 
nine  years',  to  we  latter  no  more  than 
six  years*  purchase.  From  the  Crown, 
colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals,  teinds 
cannot  be  redeemed ;  but  it  is  a  prodi- 
gious matter  that  even  in  these  cases 
they  must  be  valued. 

The  method  adopted  in  valuing 
teinds,  as  described  by  Mr  Bell,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Scottish  Law,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'^The  action  proceeds  before  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  their 
character  of  commissioners  of  teinds ; 
a  proof  is  allowed ;  and  the  following 
particulars  will  show  to  what  points 
the  proof  must  be  direct^ :  1st,  Where 
the  lands  are  in  the  natural  possession 
of  the  proprietor,  evidence  must  be 
brought  of  what  would  be  a  fair  and 
just  rent  of  the  lands  on  a  nineteen 
years*  lease.  2d,  When  the  lands  are 
let  in  lease,  the  full  rents,  consisting 
of  money,  victual,  (corn,)  and  kain, 
(fowl,  payable  in  part  of  rent,)  must 
be  ascertained ;  and  where  there  is  a 
mssum,  (41  fine  at  the  renewal  of 
leases,)  it  roust  be  ascertained,  as  well 
as  the  endurance  of  the  lease.  3d,  It 
is  proper  to  inquire  into  the  articles  of 
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deduction,  as,  whether  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  houses  be  home  by  the 
lanulord  ?  whether  there  be  more  hou- 
ses than  are  requisite  for  the  farm  ? 
what  is  drawn  for  cot-houses,  for  a 
smithy,  (a  forge,)  or  for  a  change- 
house?  whether  any  of  the  rent  arises 
from  orchards,  woods,  moss,  or  peats, 
or  from  mills,  or  other  species  of  ma- 
chinery ?  whether  any  part  of  the  rent 
arises  from  any  manufacture,  or  from 
a  fishing,  or  from  coal-pits,  or  from 
mines  ?  what  improvements'have  been 
made  on  the  estate  by  embanking, 
draining,  enclosing  ?  whedier  any  lime, 
marie,  or  other  manure,  be  delivered  to 
the  tenant?  whether  the  lease  be  set 
in  steelbow  ?*  These  points  will  show 
in  what  manner  the  amount  of  the 
rent  is  ascertained,  and  what  are  pro- 
perly deductions  from  the  rent ;  and 
the  amount  of  the  free  rent  being  in 
^is  way  ascertained,  one-Jifth  of  the 
free  rent  ur  taken  ae  the  value  of  the 
teinds" 

The  effect  of  this  regulation  has 
been,  that,  in  almost  every  instance 
where  tithes  could  be  redeemed,  they 
have  been  redeemed  by  the  S<x)ttisb 
landlords ;  and  where  they  could  not 
be  pordiased,  the  landlord,  and  not 
the  tenant,  pays  annually  to  the  tithe- 
owner  one-fifrh  part  of  the  fVee  rent 
of  his  estate.  In  these  latter  cases, 
the  tithe-owner  is  exclusively  burthen- 
ed  with  the  support  of  the  minister ; 
in  the  former,  he  is  supported  by  the 
heritors  or  landlords  of  his  parish. 
How  this  is  managed  a  few  words  wiU 
diow. 

The  whole  of  the  clergy  of  Scotbiid 
are  stipendiaries,  deriving  their  sti- 
pends from  the  teinds  or  tithes  of  their 
respective  parishes.  The  amount  to 
be  received  by  them  depends  neither 
upon  the  caprice  of  the  heritors,  nor 
upon  any  private  assessment,  but  up- 
on a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Seanon, 
acting  in  its  capacity  of  commission- 
ers of  teinds :  Thus,  whenever  a  cler- 
gyman feels  that  his  stipend  is  in<i> 
adequate,  owing  to  change  of  times 
and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
he  commences  what  is  called  a  process 
of  augmentation  befcnre  tiiat  court; 
which  either  accedes  to  his  wishes,  or 
otherwise,  as  circumstances  mliy  direct. 


•  A  fiirm  is  said  to  be  let  in  steelbow,  when  the  landlord  delivers  to  his  tenant,  on 
en  ranee,  goods  in  com,  cattle,  straw,  and  implements  of  Iwsbandry,  by  which  the 
tenant  is  enabled  to  stock  and  labour  the  farm,  becoming  bound  to  return  articles 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
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and  much-slandered  brethren  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  not^  however^  my  intention  to 
draw  any  comparison  tictween  the  re- 
lative wealth  of  the  two  churches ;  nor 
have  I  entered  into  the  preceding  de- 
tail for  the  purpose  of  leading  others 
to  draw  such  comparison.  My  sole 
object  has  been  to  show,  that,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  all  the  evils  of 
the  tidie-system  have  been  got  nd  of, 
without  any  injury  being  done  to  the 
interests  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Why 
may  not  a  plan  similar  to  the  above  be 
adopted  in  England  ?  I  anticipate  the 
reply.  ''  The  thing  is  impossible. 
There  are  too  many  interests  concern- 
ed ;  and  especially  there  is  too  much 
of  the  tithe  in  lay  hands,  for  such  a 
measure  ever  to  go  down." 

Now,  not  to  recur  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  whole  of  the 
tithes  of  Scotland  belonged  to  the  laiiy, 
in  gpite  of  which  the  Scottish  scheme 
was  carried  into  effeety  I  would  ven- 
ture to  submit  one  striking  considera* 
tion  to  the  minds  of  the  thinking  and 
impartial  part  of  the  community.  If 
ever  there  existed  in  any  country  an 
abuse  more  flagrant  than  others,  it  is 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  century — in 
this  age  of  light  and  learning — one 
body  of  laymen  should  be  permitted 
to  exact  a  fiill  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands  from  other  laymen. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  by  what 
tenure  are  lay-impropriations  held? 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  what  are 
the  benefits  which  Squire  A.  and  Mr 
B.  derive  from  Sir  E.  D.  or  Lord  F., 
that  these  latter  should  be  authorized 
in  demanding  the  tithe  of  lands  which 
belong  to  the  former?  When  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar  comes  for  his  tithe,  he  has 
some  plea  to  urge :  '*  I  convey  to  you 
and  to  my  parishioners  in  general,  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  this  is  my 
hire."  But  the  lay-impropriator  per- 
forms no  sort  of  duty,  nor  confers  any 
reciprocal  benefit  upon  those  whose 
industry  he  taxes.  If  it  be  said  that 
his  tithes  are  as  much  the  property  of 
the  impropriator  as  any  other  estate> 
I  admit  the  fact ;  but  what  then  P  It 
is  a  species  of  property  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  acquired.  I  f  the  churai> 
at  the  period  of  the  Refom^ition,  wa» 
too  wealthy,  and  that  it  was  fkr  too 
wealthy  no  man  can  deny,  the  state 
acted  rightly  when  it  diminished  its 
resources.    But  it  acted  by  no  means 
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rightly  ^en  h  bestowed  the  spoils  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order  upou  certain 
court-faTOurites.  There  were  then  two 
distinct  drcnmstances  which  ought 
to  have  been  considered— the  lessen- 
ing of  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  conferring  some  benefit  upon  the 
country  at  large.  Of  these  tne  first 
was  indeed  attended  to^  and  very  suf- 
fidently  brought  about:  but  where 
was  the  advantage  to  the  landed  in- 
terests in  general  by  the  mere  trans- 
fer of  their  burdens — ^by  their  beioff 
required  to  pay  tithes  to  a  lay  instead 
of  a  clerical  rector  ?  The  mst  erec- 
tion of  lay-impropriations  was  there- 
fore a  glaring  abuse.  It  has^  indeed, 
been  sanctioned  by  usage,  and  is  now 
fully  confirmed  by  time ;  but  it  is  at 
bottom  an  evil,  and,  as  such,  requires, 
as  fiur  as  may  be  practicable,  mitiga- 
tion, if  not  an  absolute  cure. 

At  once  to  confiscate  lay-impropri- 
ations, and  to  gratuitously  deprive  the 
impropriators  of  a  property  wnich  may 
have  Ascended  to  them  for  many  ge- 
nerations, would  indeed  be  both  un- 
just and  impolitic ;  but  I  can  see  no 
u^ustice  in  the  following  plan,  which 
is  humbly  submitted  to  toe  considera- 
tbn  of  those  in  power. 

Let  commissioners  of  tithes  be  ap- 
pointed, with  full  powers  to  value  all 
the  tithes  of  the  Kingdom,  as  well 
those  enjoyed  bv  laymen  as  those  re- 
ceived b)r  the  clei^,  and  let  a  mode 
of  valuation  be  adopted  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  in  Scotland.  Let  the 
fifth  of  the  free  rent  of  all  lands  be 
taken  as  the  amount  of  tithe ;  and  let 
each  land-owner  be  entitled  to  redeem 
his  tithe,  at  the  rate  of  six  years'  pur- 
chase for  lay-impropriators — at  nine 
years*  purchase  for  tne  clergy.  Where 
tithes  are  held  by  the  crown,  by  bi- 
shops, cathedrals,  churches,  colleges, 
or  hospitals,  let  the  landlord,  and  not 
the  tenant,  be  required  to  pay  annu- 
ally the  fifth  of  his  free  rent  in  lieu  of 
the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  his  estate, 
and  in  these  cases  let  tithes  be  declar- 
ed unredeemable.  Iq  like  manner, 
where  the  landlord  declines  to  redeem 
his  tithes,  let  him  pay  in  an  equal 
proportion  to  his  lay  or  clerical  rec- 
tor; but  let  no  tithes  be  drawn  or 
taken  in  kind  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever. Wjere  the  heritors  of  a  parish 
redeem  their  tithes,  let  them  from 
henceforth  be  burdened  with  the  sup- 
]^  of  the  clergyman;  where  the 
tithes  are  not  redeemed,  let  the  person 
or  body  which  receives  the  tithes  fur- 
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nish  oat  of  them  the  mlnlster'tf  sli* 
pend. 

With  respect  to  the  tithes  at  pre- 
sent drawn  t>y  the  clergy,  let  the  price 
of  them,  if  redeemed,  orif  unredeemed^ 
let  their  estimated  annual  in  mcmey, 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  governors  - 
of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  who  shall 
act  as  guardians  or  trustees  of  the 
church's  property,  and  a{^ly  su(^ 
proportion  of  it  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  as  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  any  other  law-court,  in 
its  capacity  of  oommiasionera  of 
tithes,  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine. Let  the  surplus,  if  there, 
be  any  surplus,  accumulate,  and  fofm 
a  fund  for  building  and  repairing  the 
churches  and  glebe-houses  of  those 
parishes  firom  which  it  was  originally 
derived;  whilst,  in  cases  wh^  the 
tithe  has  betm  redeemed  from  lay- 
impropriators,  let  the  heritors  or  hod- 
lords  be  subject  to  these  charges.  By 
this  means,  he  who  has  paid  only  six 
vears'  purdiase  for  the  redemption  of 
bis  Uthe,  will  eventually  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  him  who  has  re- 
deemed his  at  the  higher  rate  of  nine, 
years'  purchase. 

These  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  the  next  subjects  of  con- 
sideration would  be,  how  are  the 
clergy  from  henceforth  to  be  pud,  and 
by  what  means  shall  the  amount  of 
their  revenues  be  settled?  To  the 
former  of  these  difficulties  a  sufficient 
solution  has,  I  apprehend,  been  given 
already.  Whenever  the  heritors  of  a 
parish  redeem  their  tithet,  let  ihern  be 
burthened  with  the  maintenanee  <^  the 
clergy,  and  the  repair  qf  the  church  amd 
parsonage;  where  the  tithes  are  no 
farther  redeemed,  than  that  the  fifth  qf 
the  free  rent  of  the  parish  is  paid  t^ 
the  proprietors,  in  lieu  of  tit/te,  let  the 
individual  or  corporation  which  enjoys 
this  revenue  be  called  upon  to  proptde 
for  these  contingencies.  With  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  minister's  sti- 
pend, again,  let  that  depend  neither 
upon  the  caprice  of  the  heritors,  nor 
upon  private  agreement ;  but  let  it, 
mm  time  to  time,  be  determined  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  other 
supreme  court  of  tithes,  acoording  aa 
the  pr^udices  of  society  and  the 
price  of  provisions  shall  direct.  Let  the 
same  Court  farther  apportion  to  ea^ 
heritor,  in  cases  where  the  burden 
shall  fjdl  upon  the  heritors,  his  share 
of  tho  stipend,  exacUy  aa  it  shall  re- 
quire the  whole  stipend  to  be  paid  by 
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hurtful  In  all  countriea.  One  of  your 
correspondents  has  accordingly  fixed 
the  minimum  of]  a  minister's  stipend  - 
at  L.150,  and  the  maximum  at  Ii.300 
a-year;  but  he  who  drew  this  esti- 
mate, though  evidently  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  talent,  must  be  wofuUy  ig« 
norant  of  the  expenses  to  which  every 
clergyman  in  England  is  liable.  A 
poor  man's  cow  never  dies  l|i  his  pa- 
rish but  the  minister  is  applied  to  to 
draw  up  a  petition— of  course  he  must 
himself  suDscribe  his  crown  or  half- 
sovereign.  A  cottager's  wife  is  never 
brought  to  bed  but  the  parson  is  sent  to 
for  linens,  gruel,  and  comfits.  A  school 
is  estaUished— to  this  he  must  subscribe 
bis  two,  three,  and  five  guineas  annu-* 
ally ;— a  lying-in  charity  is  set  a-go- 
ing— to  that  he  ^ves  his  guinea.  No 
caUmity  or  acadent  occurs  in  his 
neighbourhood,  to  the  alleviation  of 
which  he  is  not  expected  to  contribute. 
Could  all  this  be  done  out  of  an  in- 
come of  L.150  a-year?  Nor  is  this  alL 
The  education  of  an  English  clergy- 
man has  been  of  such  a  nature,  as  not 
only  to  fit  him  for  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  but  to  throw  him,  from  his  boy- 
hood, into  the  way  of  forming  connex- 
ion with  the  wealthy  and  the  titled  of 
the  bnd.  Can  these  be  kept  up,  or  can 
a  clergyman  support  the  appearances 
which  he  is  exp^ted  to  support,  and 
the  keeping  up  of  which  tends,  in  no 
slight  degree,  to  render  him  useful  even 
among  the  poor,  upon  so  miserable  a 
pittance  as  L.150  a-year? — No,  no. 
These  are  not  times,  when  even  the 
minimum  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
can,  in  this  country  at  least,  be  thus 
taken.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  that  I  reduce  the  thing  to 
lU  lowest  practicable  amount,  when  I 
take  L.400  as  theminimum,and  L.IOOO 
as  the  maximum,  leaving  Uie  interme- 
diate sums  to  be  apportioned  according 
as  circumstances  may  require.  Thus, 
in  London,  and  its  immediate  vicini- 
ty, L.IOOO  a-year  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  decent  support  of  a  clergy- 
man— Twhy,  in  Edinburgh,  they  hive 
L.700 ;)  in  commercial  towns,  and  ex- 
pensive watering-places,  L.700  a-year 
are  not  too  much,  whilst  in  retired 
country-parishes,  where  provisions  are 
comparaUvely  cheap,  L.400  annually 
may  be  deemed  sumdent.  Not  one  ox 
these,  however,  is  too  ^;reat,  as  every 
unprejudiced  and  well-uifbrmed  per^ 
son  must  allow. 
To  bring  matters  to  this,  great  chan- 
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get  must  of  course  be  made  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  variooB  parishes  in  the  king*' 
doro.  In  country  places,  I  would  there» 
fore  recommend,  tnat  instead  of  leaving 
some  at  the  present  enormous  rate  ot 
m,  seven,  ten,  and  twelve  thous^d 
acres,  while  others  hardly  comprehend 
one  thousand,  an  average  should  be 
taken  of  three  thousand ;  and  that  the 
bounds  o{;all  parishes  should  be  made 
to  include  that  space.  Were  this  ar- 
ran^ment  brought  about,  each  parish 
which  paid  its  minister  a  stipend  of 
£400  a-year  (and  a  countless  propor- 
tion would  pay  no  more^,  would  be 
burthened  with  an  annual  rate  of  two 
shillings  and  fimr^nce  per  acre, — a 
sum  less  by  two-ihu-ds,  even  after  the 
interest  of  the  redemption  money  has 
been  added  to  it,  than  is  at  this  mo- 
ment paid,  in  the  form  oi  tithes,  by 
anj  parish  in  England.  Would  not 
this  benefit  the  land-owners  to  the 
fyi  as  much  as  it  would  benefit  the 
dergy? 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  decent 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  out  of  the 
tithes,  wherever  tithes  had  been  pre- 
viously due,  the  l^slature  ought  next 
to  take  the  situation  of  town  and  city 
ministers  into  consideration  ;  as  in 
some  of  the  livings  there  is  little  or 
DO  source  from  which  tithes  can  be 
collected,  a  valuation  of  the  houses 
ought  to  be  made,  and  a  certain  sum, 
upon  the  free  rent  of  each,  assigned  to 
the  minister  for  his  support.  This, 
in  all  cases,  ought  to  be  arranged,  that 
the  stipend  of  an  urbane  incumbent 
fall  not  short  of  £500 ;  and  when  it  is 
thus  fixed,  let  all  other  sources  of  re- 
venue be  abolished.  Let  no  more  Fees 
or  Easter-ofierings  be  accepted,  for 
they  are  pitiful  and  beggarly  collec- 
tions at  the  beat,  and  leave  an  unkind- 
ly feeling  on  the  minds  both  of  those 
who  give,  and  of  him  who  takes  them. 
As  I  said  before,  let  London  livings 
bring  in  their  thousand  pounds,  ami 
livings  in  Brighton,  Manchester,  and 
other  similar  tovms,  their  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  annually ;  but  five  hun- 
dred would  be  amply  sufficient  in 
York,  Durham,  or  Canterbury. 

As  each  benefice,  under  this  new 
arrangement,  would  be  fully  adequate 
to  the  support  of  an  incumbent,  the 
Imalature  ou^t  immediately  to  abo- 
hix  pluralities.  Ploralitiea  are  truly 
said  to  be  wens  and  bbtches  on  the 
face  of  the  church;  but  as  mattan 
stand  at  present,  th^  are,  in  some  cas- 
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es,  necessary.  When  a  living  avMmnts, 
as  perhaps  one  half  of  the  livings  in 
England  amount,  to  less  than  LaAO  , 
a-year,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
incumbent  can  subsist ;  and  hence  the 
patron,  who  has  given  him  one,  baa 
no  scruple  in  giving  him  another.  I 
admit,  mdeed,  that  pluralities  are  en- 
joyed in  too  many  instances,  where  no 
pleaof  necessity  can  beurged,— -but  the 
only  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  make 
every  benefice  capaMe  of  maintaiwirig 
its  incumbent. 

With  respect  to  the  higher  depart- 
Dients  of  the  chtffoh,  the  bishoprics, 
deaneries,    archdeaneries,   prebendal 
stalls,  fewer  alterations  appear  neces- 
sary.   He  who  would  sweep  away  the 
best  of  them,  would  annihilate  toe 
church— he  would  pull  down  the  d- 
tar— ^ould  deprive  her  of  the  highest 
incitement  which  she  hdds  out  to  di- 
ligence and  theological  research  among 
her  clergy.    One  regulation,  indeed, 
might,  1  think,  be  adopted  with  great 
efiect    Let  fewor  stalls  be  nven  to 
men  of  no  eminence,  merely  neeanse 
they  diauoe  to  be  the  sons  of  die  no- 
bility, and  a  greater  nundier  to  meb 
of  acknowled^  tdent;  and  let  ao 
man  hold  staOs  in  two  cathedrab  at 
the  same  time.    It  is  a  great  deal  too 
bad  to  see  an  hoikonriSble  and  ro- 
verend  blockhead  filling  dignities  in 
two  or  three  difibrent  dioceses,  whilst 
such  men  as  Doctor  Nares,  for  ex- 
ample, are  left  to  spend  their  Uvea  in 
an  obscure  parsonage  in  the  country. 
Touching  the  bishoprics  again,  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  the  legislatafe 
would  act  wisdy,  if,  instead  of  leaving 
them  as.they  at  present  stand,  it  wotdd 
so  far  put  die  one  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity with  the  other,  on  the  score  of  re- 
venue, as  to  preclude  all  necessity  of 
translation.    The  transbtion  of  a  bi- 
shop from  one  diocese  to  another  h  at* 
teniied  with  serious  evils  to  the  diurcb, 
whilst  the  expectationofbelnff  speedily 
removed  seldom  fidls  of  rendering  thle 
expectant  more  or  less  a  usdess  overw 
seer  of  Christ's  fleck.    Thus,  where  a 
man  of  family  is  appointed  to  a  poor 
see,  knowing,  aa  1m  is  led  to  know, 
that  his  present  is  no  more  than  astep 
to  future  preferment, — he   beoomes 
morally  satisfied  that  it  is  not  worth 
his  while  to  midce  himself  intimately 
arqnaintiMl  with  the  circnm  stances  and 
character  of  his  dergy,  in  as  rnncb  as 
his  connexion  with  them  is  but  teB»- 
porary.  He  therefore  knowalitdeAb«it 
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them  to  the  lost  On  the  other  band^ 
he  who  has  no  ground  to  expect  a  re- 
moral,  applies  himself  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  important  branch  of  know* 
ledge.  But  just  as  he  had  begun  to 
acQuire  it— just  as  he  had  begun  to 
fed  an  interest  in  his  clergy,  and  the 
clergy  in  return  had  begun  to  look  up 
with  affectionate  respect  towards  him, 
the  Minister  takes  a  liking  to  him,  and 
he  is  remored  to  a  richer  bishopric. 
Of  course,  all  his  labour  must  be  gone 
through  a  second  time,  whilst  the  der* 
gy,  from  whom  he  is  separated,  are  left 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  their  new 
Diocesan,  instead  of  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  an  acquaintance  already  formed. 
This  ought  not  to  be.  The  two  Arch- 
bishoprics must,  indeed,  be  kept  as 
ther  are, — because,  the  rank  of  these 
prelates  requires  a  larger  revenue  to 
support  it  than  that  of  others.  But 
among  the  resources  of  the  sufiVagan 
bishops,  we  should  have  no  such  va- 
riations as  one  to  be  psid  between 
L.SO,000,  and  L.600  a-year.  A  bishop 
with  L.5000  a-year  would,  in  any  dio- 
cese, be  wedthy  enough, — nor  would 
he  be  anywhere  too  wedthy  with  that 
annud  revenue. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  done 
appear  necessary  to  bring  the  ecdesi- 
asdcd  e^abhshment  of  England  as 
near  to  perfection  as  it  fdls  to  the  lot 
of  any  nuroan  institution  to  attain. 
That  they  can  be  brought  about  with- 
out patience,  perseverance,  and  ad- 
dress, on  the  part  of  government,  is  not 
to  be  expected  ;  but  if  ever  there  was 
a  period  in  our  nationd  history  when 
an  attempt  of  the  kind  might  be  made, 
that  period  is  the  present.    Twdve 
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years  aco,  we  were  enga^  in  a  war 
unparalleled  in  its  magnitude, — and, 
to  all  appearance,  without  end.  We  are 
now  at  profound  peace  with  the  whole 
world.  Our  exchequer  was  then  ex- 
hausted—our population  discontented, 
because  poor— our  manufacturers  idle 
—our  trade  in  a  state  of  stagnation-^ 
to  have  attempted  anything  like  a 
radicd  change  in  any  department  of 
the  commonwedth,  woula  have  been 
madness.  Now  the  public  resources 
of  the  empire  are  Nourishing— our 
manufacturers  are  aU  busy— our  com- 
merce is  daily  extending — and,  above 
all,  our  government  is,  to  an  unexam- 
pled d^ree,  popular — What  has  that 
government  to  look  to,  except  the  in- 
temd  administration  of  the  country  ? 
Andj  what  department  of  its  admini- 
stration affects  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple half  so  much,  as  the  national  re« 
ligion? 

Let  government  tske  this  measure 
up,  and  they  need  not  dread  the  absence 
ot  supports  No  doubt,  they  will  be 
opposed  by  the  mass  of  impropriators 
—perhaps  a  small  proportion  of  the 
dergy  may  join  in  this  opinion — ^but 
let  tnem  ^  on.  There  is  a  preponde* 
rating  majority  of  freeholders  wno  pay 
tithe  over  freeholders  who  recdve  it 
—there  is  a  preponderating  maiority 
among  the  clergy,  who,  having  no  hopes 
themselves  of  obtaining  livings  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  thousand  a- 
year,  would  rejoice  to  see  pluralities 
abolished.  Let  the  ministry  make  but 
the  attempt  to  remodd  the  impropria- 
tions of  the  church,  and  they  must  suc- 
ceed,— ^for  these,  to  a  man,  would  sup« 
port  them. 
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Class  V.'^The  Lasses. 
(Continaed  from  Vol  XV.  F^  301) 
came  the  twa  moorland    lifted^  he  eamia  hand  his  toogu^  an' I 


"  How 
diiels  on  at  the  ooorting  the  other 
night?" 

**  It'shard  to  say ;  there  are  various 
accounts  about  the  matter." 

"  What  does  the  smith  say  ?— fiw, 
though  his  sentences  are  but  shorty 
he  says  them  loud  enough,  and  often 
enough  ower>  an'  folu  redcon  there's 
aye  some  truth  in  the  foundation." 

''  I  can  tell  ye  what  he  says,  for  I 
heard  him  on  the  subject  oftener  than 
aince>  and  his  information  was  pre- 
cisely as  follows :— '  The  Tod's  baurns 
maun  gang  now,  lads — ^I'm  sayms^ 
the  Toa  8  bairns  maun  gang  now— ^ 
Menye  ?— £urly  run  down.  Half-a- 
dozen  tykes  ower  sair  for  ae  young 
Tod— eh  ?  Fairly  holed  the  young  ane, 
it  seems — I'm  saying,  the  young  ane's 
holed.  Nought  but  a  picK  and  shool 
wantit  to  howk  her.    Jewel  has  gi'en 


dinna  wonder  at  it.  But,  &r  a'  tbe 
oWsn  the  bonny  laas  had,  to  fix  on 
him,  is  a  mirade.  Time  tries  a' ;  an' 
Jock  may  be  dieated  yet." 

Yes,  time  is  the  great  trier  of 
human  events.  Let  any  man  le- 
view  his  correspondences  for  ten  years 
back,  and  he  will  then  aee  how  wide- 
ly different  his  own  prospects  of  the 
future  have  been  from  the  lessons 
tau^t  him  by  that  hoary  monitor 
Time.  But,  for  the  present,  matters 
turned  out  as  the  fortunate  wooer  had 
insinuated ;  fbr,  in  a  short  month  after 
this  confiibulation  had  taken  place,  the 
auld  Tod's  helpmate  arose  early  one 
morning,  and  began  a-bustling  about 
the  hotMe  in  her  usual  busy  way,  and 
always  now  and  then  keptgiviiu;  hints 
to  her  bonny  lasses  to  rise  and  begin 
to  their  daily  taaks. — **  Come,  stir  ye^ 


mouth  there — ^I'm  saying,  auld  Jewel*   stir  ye,  my  bonny  bairns.    When  the 
has  gi'en  mouth  there.    Poor  Wat  has     stems  o'  heaven  liae  gane  to  their  beda. 


been  obliged  to  turn  to  the  auld  ani 
he's  on  the  fVill  track  o'  her— I'm  say- 
ing he's  after  her,  full  trot  But  some 
thmks  she'll  turn  her  tail  to  a  craig, 
an'  wear  him  up.  It  was  Wat  that 
got  the  h<Nionr  o  the  beuk,  though — 
I'm  saying,  it  was  him  that  took  the 
beuk — wan  sloriously  through,  too. 
The  saxteenth  o'  tbe  Romans,  with- 
out a  hamp,  hinny.  Was  that  true, 
think  ye  ? — I'm  sayins,  think  ye  that 
was  true?  Cam  to  the  hdy  kin,  a' 
the  wooers'  teeth  watered— eh  ?— - 
Think  ye  that  was  true,  hinny  ?  The 
Jewel  was  amaist  corned  to  grips  at 
that  verse  about  the  kiss— eh? — I'm 
saying,  the  Jewel  doeed  wi'  the  beauty 
there,  I'm  saying — Ha !  ha !— I  thint 
that  wadna  be  true.' — This  is  the 
length  the  smith's  information  gangs." 

"  I'm  sure,  gin  the  Snawfleck  take 
the  Jewd  in  preference  to  Wat,  it  will 
show  a  strange  perversion  of  taste." 

"  O,  there  s  naebody  can  answer  for 
the  fandes  of  a  woman.  But  the/re 
a  p^ayan  auld-farrant  set  the  Tods,  an' 
winna  be  easily  outwitted.  Did  ye  no 
hear  ought  of  a  moonlight-match  that 
was  to  be  there  ?" 

"  Not  a  word ;  and  if  I  had,  I  wad- 
na hae  believed  it." 

"  The  Jewel  has  been  whispering 
something  to  that  effect ;  he's  sae  up- 


it  is  time  the  flowers  o'  the  yird  war  ri- 
sing— Come^  come ! — ^No  stirring  yet  ? 
— Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  like  thrifty  bams, 
an'  dinna  let  the  lads  say  that  ye  are 
deepy  dowdies,  that  lie  in  your  beds 
till  the  sun  burns  holes  in  your  cover- 
lets. Fie,  fie! — ^There has beenm reds 
i'  Jean  Lowrie's  lum  this  half-hour. 
The  moor-cock  haa  crawed,  the  maw- 
kin  cowered,  and  the  whaup  yammer- 
ed abunetheflower.  Streekyimrvoang 
limbs— open  your  young'een— a  mi  on 
the  cauld  floor,  an'  sleep  will  soon  be 
aboon  the  dudds. — Up,  up,  my  win- 
some bairns  1" 

The  white  Lady-seaburd  was  soon 
afoot,  for  she  slept  by  hersdf,  but 
the  old  dame  still  kept  speaking  away 
to  the  other  two,  at  one  time  gibing, 
at  another  coaxing  them  to  rise,  but 
still  there  was  no  answer.  **  Peace  be 
here,  Hden,  but  this  is  an  unco  sleep- 
sleeping  I"  added  she. — ^'What  has 
been  asteer  owemight  ?  I  wish  your 
twa  titties  haena  been  out  wi'  the 
men?" 

''  Ay,  I  wish  they  binna  out  wi' 
them  still ;  for  I  heard  them  steal  out 
yestreen,  but  I  never  heard  than  steal 
in  asain." 

The  old  wife  ran  to  the  bed,  and  In 
a  moment  was  heard  exclaiming,*— 
''  The  sorrow  be  i'  my  een  gin  eva  I 
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begun  to  breathedeep>  than  the  eldest 
and  youngeat  girls^  who  slept  in  an 
apartment  by  themselTes,  and  had 
everythhig  in  readiness^  eloped  from 
their  father's  cot,  the  £agle  with  a 
lightsome  heart  and  willing  mind^  bat 
the  younger  with  many  fears  and  mi»- 
givings.  For  thus  the  matter  stood  :^ 
Wat  sighed  and  pined  in  love  for  the 
maiden,  but  he  was  young  and  mo- 
dest, and  could  not  tell  his  mind ;  but 
he  was  such  a  youth  as  a  virgin  would 
love, — handsome,  respectable,  and  vir- 
tuous ;  and  a  match  with  him  was  so 
likely,  that  no  one  ever  supposed  the 
girl  would  make  objections  to  it.  Jodc, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  nearly  twice 
her  age,  talkative,  forward,  and  self- 
conceited  ;  and,  it  was  thought,  rather 
wanted  to  win  the  girl  for  a  brag,  than 
for  any  great  love  he  bore  her.  But 
Jock  was  rich ;  and  when  one  has  told 
that,  he  has  told  enough.  In  short, 
the  admired,  the  young,  the  modest, 
and  reserved  Snawfledc,  in  order  to 
get  quit  of  her  father's  laws  of  Padan- 
aram,  aj;reed  to  make  a  nyi-away  mar- 
^  riage  with  Jock  the  Jewel.  But  what 
was  far  more  extraordinary,  her  vouth- 
f\il  lover  agreed  to  accompany  ner  as 
bridesman,  and,  on  that  account,  it 
may  possibly  be  supposed,  her  eldest 
sister  never  olyected  to  accompany  her 
as  maid. 

The  shepherds  had  each  of  them 
provided  himself  with  a  good  horse, 
saddle,  and  pillion  ;  and,  as  the  cus- 
tom is,  the  intended  bride  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  best-man, 
and  the  Ea^le  was  mounted  behind 
her  brother-m-law  that  was  to  be.  It 
was  agreed  before  mounting,  that  in 
case  of  their  being  parted  in  the  dark 
by  a  pursuit,  or  any  other  accident, 
their  place  of  rendezvous  was  to  be  at 
the  Golden  Harrow,  in  the  Candle- 
roaker-Kow,  towards  which  they  were 
to  make  with  all  sneed. 

They  had  a  wild  moorland  path  to 
traverse  for  some  space,  on  which 
there  were  a  multiplicity  of  tracks, 
but  no  definite  road.  The  night  was 
dark  and  chill,  and,  on  such  ground, 
the  bride  was  obliged  to  ride  constant- 
ly with  her  right  hand  round  Wat's 
waist,  and  Wat,  from  sheer  instinct, 
was  obliged  to  press  that  hand  to  his 
bosom,  for  fear  of  its  being  cold— on 
all  such  occasions,  he  generally  magni- 
fied the  intemperance  of  the  night  at 
least  seven-fbld.  When  pressing  that 
fair  hand  to  his  bosom,  Wat  some- 
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timet  thonglit  to  himself^  what  a  hard 
matter  it  was  that  it  shoudd  so  soon  he 
giyen  away  to  another ;  and  then  he 
wiped  a  tear  from  his  eve,  and  did  not 
Boeek  again  for  a  good  while.  Now 
tne  nighty  as  was  said,  being  verv  dark, 
t  and  the  bride  having  made  a  pleasant 
remark,  Wat  spontaneoosly  lined  that 
dnur  lumd  from  his  bosom,  in  order  to 
attemnt  pasnng  it  to  his  lips,  but  fas 
he  tola  me  himself)  without  the  small- 
est hope  of  being  permitted,  tint  be- 
hold, the  gentle  ravishment  was  never 
resisted !  On  the  contrary,  as  Wat  re- 
placed the  insulted  hand  m  his  bosom, 
ne  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand  gently 
returned. 

Wat  was  confounded,  electrified  I 
and  felt  as  the  scalp  of  his  head  had 
been  contracting  to  a  point  He  felt, 
in  one  moment,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
new  eaustence  sprung  up  within  him, 
a  new  motive  for  life,  and  every  great 
and  good  action;  and,  without  any 
express  aim,  he  felt  a  disposition  to 
posh  onward.  His  horse  soon  began 
to  partake  of  his  rider's  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  (which  a  horse  always  does,) 
so  he  cocked  up  his  ears,  mended  his 
pace,  and,  in  a  short  t!me«  was  far  a- 
nead  of  the  heavy,  stagnant-blooded 
beast  on  which  the  Jewel  bridegroom 
and  his  buxom  Eagle  rode.  She  had 
her  right  arm  round  his  waist  too,  of 
course ;  but  her  hand  lacked  the  ex- 
hilarating qualities  of  her  lovely  sis- 
ter's ;  and  yet  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  Eagle's  looks  were  superior 
to  those  of  most  young  girls  outgone 
thirty. 

"  I  wish  thae  joxmg  fools  wad  take 
time  an'  ride  at  leisure ;  well  lose  them 
on  this  black  moor  a'thegither,  an'  then 
it  is  a  question  how  we  may  foregather 
again,'  said  the  bridegroom;  at  the 
aame  time  making  his  hazel  sapling 
play  yerk  on  the  hind-quarters  of  his 
nag. 

"  Gin  the  gonk  let  aught  happen  to 
that  bit  lassie  o'  mine  under  cloud  o' 
night,  it  wad  be  a'  ower  wi'  me — I 
could  never  get  aboon  that.  There  are 
some  thin^,  ye  ken,  Mrs  Eagle,  for  a' 
your  sneering,  that  a  man  can  never 
get  aboon." 

'*No  very  mony  o'  them,  gin  a  chield 
bae  ony  spirit,"  returned  the  Eagle. 
"^  Take  ye  time,  an'  take  a  little  care 
o'  your  ain  neck  an'  mine.  Let  them 
gfSif;  their  gates.  Gin  Wat  binna  tired 
o'  her,  an'  glad  to  get  quat  o'  her,  or 
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they  win  to  the  ports  o'  £dinbiiigh>  I 
hae  tint  my  computation." 

''  Na,  if'^he  takes  care  o'  her,  that'a 
a'  my  dread,"  rejoined  he,  and  at  the 
same  time  Idcked  viciously  with  both 
heels,  and  applied  the  sapling  wkh 
great  vigour.  But  *'  the  mair  haate 
the  waur  speed"  is  a  true  proverb,  for 
the  horse,  instead  of  mending  his  pace» 
slackened  it,  and  absolutely  grew  bo 
frightened  for  the  gutters  on  the  moor, 
that  he  would  haraly  be  persuaded  to 
take  one  of  them,  even  though  the  8a|»- 
ling  was  sounding  as  loud  and  as  thidc 
on  his  far  loin  as  ever  did  the  whip  of 
a  Leith  carter.  He  tried  this  ford,  and 
theotherford,  and  smelled  and  smdled 
with  long-drawn  breathings.  '*  Ay, 
ye  may  snufi^!"  cried  Jodc,  losing  all 
patience ;  "  the  deil  that  ye  had  ever 
beenfoaled!  Hilloa!  WatSoott, where 
are  ye?" 

'' Hush,  hush,  for  gudesake,"  cried 
die  Eagle ;  "  yell  raise  the  country, 
andput  a' out  thither." 

They  listened  for  Wat's  answer,  and 
at  length  heard  a  far-away  whistle. 
^The  Jewel  grew  like  a  man  half  dis- 
tracted, and,  in  spite  of  the  Eagle's  re- 
monstrances, thrashed  on  his  horae, 
cursed  him,  and  bellowed  out  still  the 
more ;  for  he  suspected  what  was  the 
case,  that,  owing  to  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  his  horse  among  the  naggs, 
he  bad  lost  his  aim  altogether,  and 
knew  not  which  way  he  went.  Hea- 
vens !  what  a  stentorian  voice  he  sent 
through  the  moor  before  him  I  but  he 
was  only  answered  by  the  distant  whis- 
tle, that  still  went  farther  and  fiurtber 
away. 

When  the  bride  heard  these  loud 
cries  of  desperation  so  far  behind,  and 
in  a  wrong  direction,  she  was  mistily 
tickled,  and  laughed  so  much  that  she 
could  hardly  keep  her  seat  on  the 
horse ;  at  the  same  time,  she  continued 
urging  Wat  to  ride,  and  he  seeing  her 
so  much  amused  and  delighted  at  the 
emlMurrassment  of  her  betrothed  md 
sister,  humoured  her  with  eoual  good 
will,  rode  off,  and  soon  lost  all  hearing 
of  the  unfortunate  bridegroom.  They 
came  to  the  high  road  at  MiddletOD, 
cantered  on,  and  reached  Edinburgh 
by  break  of  day,  laughing  all  the  way 
at  their  unfortunate  companions.  In- 
stead, however,  of  putting  up  at  the 
Grolden  Harrow,  in  order  to  render  the 
bridegroom's  embarrassment  still  more 
complete,  at  the  bride's  snggestion. 
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they  went  to  a  difierent  corner  of  the 
city,  namely,  to  the  White  Horse,  Ca- 
nongate.  There  the  two  spent  the 
morning,  Wat  as  much  embarrassed 
as  any  man  conld  be,  but  his  lovely 
companion  in  fidgets  of  delight  at 
thinking  of  ti^f  Jock  and  her  sister 
would  th,  Wat  could  not  understand 
her  for  hia  life,  and  he  oonceiTed  that 
she  did  not  understand  herself;  but 
perhaps  Wat  Scott  was  mistaken. 
TheT  breakfiisted  together;  but  for 
an  their  long  and  fatiguing  journey, 
neither  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  eat 
At  len^  Wat  ventured  to  say,  ''Well 
be  obliged  to  gang  to  the  Harrow,  an' 
aee  what's  become  o'  our  friends." 

**  O  no,  no !  by  no  means !"  cried  she 
fervently ;  "  I  would  not,  for  all  the 
world,  relieve  them  from  such  a  de- 
lightfiil  scrape.  What  the  two  will  do 
18  beyond  my  comprehension." 

''  If  ye  want  just  to  bamboozle 
them  Vtnegitber,  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  for  you  and  me  to  marry,"  said 
Wat, ''  an  leave  them  twa  to  shift  for 
theinselvea." 

'<  O  that  wad  be  so  grand !"  said 
she. 

Hiongh  this  was  the  thing  nearest 
to  honest  Wat's  heart  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  he  only  made  the  proposal 
hj  wav  of  joke,  and  as  such  he  supposed 
himaeif  answered.  Nevertheless,  the 
answer  made  the  hairs  of  his  head  creep 
onoe  more.  ''  My  truly,  but  that  wad 
1^  our  friend  Jock  loup  twa  gates  at 
ainoe !"  rejoined  Wat 

"  It  wad  be  the  grandest  trick  that 
ever  vras  played  upon  man,"  said  she. 

"  It  wad  mak  an  awfu'  sound  in  the 
country,"  said  Wat 

''  It  wad  gang  through  the  twa 
sihirea  like  a  hand-bell,"  said  she. 

'*  I  really  think  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  try't,"  said  he. 

*'  O  by  a'  manner  o'  means !"  cried 
she,  clasping  her  hands  together  for 
joy ;  "  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  do  it" 

Wat's  breath  cut  short,  and  his  vi- 
ttge  began  to  alter.  He  was  like  to 
pop  into  the  blessing  of  a  wife  rather 
more  suddenly  than  he  anticipated, 
and  he  began  to  wish  to  himself  that 
the  giri  might  be  in  her  perfect  senses. 
"  My  dear  M — ,"  said  he,  ''  are  you 
serious  ?  would  you  really  consent  to 
niarry  me?" 

"  Would  I  consent  to  marry  you !" 
reiterated  she.  "  That  is  sickan  a 
question  to  qpeer !" 
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"  It  is  a  question,"  says  Wat,  '•  an' 
1  think  a  very  natural  ane." 

"  Ay,  it  is  a  question,  to  be  sure," 
said  she ;  "  but  it  is  ane  that  ye  ken 
ye  needna  hae  put  to  me  to  answer,  at 
least  till  ye  had  tauld  me  whether  ye 
wad  marry  me  or  no." 

"  Yes,  faith,  I  will—there's  my 
hand  on  it,"  says  Wat  "  Now,  what 
say  ye  ?" 

"  O,  Wat,  Wat!"  exclaimed  ahe, 
leaning  to  his  arm  ;  "  ask  the  bee  if 
it  will  hae  the  flower,  ask  the  lamb  if 
it  will  hae  the  ewe  that  lambed  it,  or 
ask  the  chicken  if  it  will  coWer  aneath 
the  hen— Ye  may  doubt  ony  o'  thae, 
but  no  that  I  wad  take  you,  far,  far, 
far,  in  preference  to  ony  other  body." 
*'  I  wonder  ye  war  sae  lang  o*  think- 
ing about  that,"  said  Wat  "  Ye  ought 
surely  to  hae  tauld  me  sooner." 

*'  Sae  I  wad  if  ever  ye  had  speered 
the  question,"  said  she, 

"  What  a  stupid  idiot  I  was !"  ex- 
claimed Wat,  and  rapped  on  the  floor 
with  his  stick  for  the  landlord.  *'  An 
it  be  your  will,  sir,  we  want  a  minis- 
ter," says  Wat 

"  There's  one  in  the  house,  sir," 
said  the  landlord,  chuckling  with  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  some  fun.  "  Keep 
a  daily  chaplain  here — ^Thirlstanes 
motto,  '  Aye  ready.*  Could  ye  no  con- 
trive to  do  without  him  ?" 

"  Na,  na,  sir,  we're  folks  o'  con- 
science," said  Wat;  "  we  hae  comed 
far  and  foul  gate  for  a  preevat  but  ho- 
nest hand-fasting." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  my 
landlord.  "  Never  saw  a  more  comely 
country  couple.  Your  business  is  done 
for  you  at  once ;"  at  the  same  time  he 
tapped  on  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  as 
much  as  to  say,  some  reward  must  be 
forthcoming.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned, an^  setting  the  one  cheek  in 
at  the  side  of  Uie  door,  said,  with  great 
rapidity,  "  Could  not  contrive  to  do 
vdthout  the  minister,  then  ?  Better  ? 
Kiss,  an'  come  again— eh  ?  what  say 
ye  to  that?  Nova's  the  time— no  get- 
ting off  again.  Better?*— what?— Can't 
do  without  him  ?" 

"  O  no,  sir,"  said  Wat,  who  was 
beginning  a  long  explanatory  speech, 
but  my  landlord  cut  him  short,  by  in- 
troducing a  right  reverend  divine, more 
than  half-seas  over.  He  was  a  neat, 
well-powdered,  cheerful,  little,  old 
gentleman,  but  one  who  never  asked 
any  ferther  warrant  for  the  marrying 
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of  a  ocmple  than  the  full  consent  of 
parties.  Ahout  thia  he  was  very  paru 
ticolar,  and  adyised  them^  in  strong 
Bet  phiaseSy  to  heware  of  entering  rash- 
ly into  that  state  ordained  for  the  nappi* 
ness  of  mankind.  Wat  thought  he  was 
advising  him  against  the  match,  hot 
told  him  he  was  very  particularljr  si- 
tuated. Parties  soon  came  to  a  right 
understanding,  the  match  was  made^ 
the  minister  nad  his  fee,  and  after- 
wards he  and  the  landlord  invited 
themselves  to  the  honour,  and  very 
particular  nleasure,  of  dining  with  the 
youoff  coi^le  at  two. 

What  has  become  of  Jock  the  Jewel 
and  his  copartner  all  this  while  ?  We 
left  them  stabled  in  a  mossy  moOT, 
surrounded  with  hagcs,  and  bo^,  and 
mires,  every  one  of  which  would  have 
taken  a  horse  over  the  back ;  at  least 
so  JocJc's  great  strong  plough-horse 
supposed,  for  he  grew  that  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  take  one  of  them. 
Now,  Jock's  horse  happened  to  be 
wrong,  for  I  know  the  moor  very  well, 
and  there  is  not  a  bog  on  it  all,  that 
will  hold  a  horse  still.  But  it  was  the 
same  thing  in  e£fb€t  to  Jock  and  the 
Eagle— the  horse  would  have  gone 
eastward  or  westward  along  and  along 
the  sides  of  these  little  dark  stripes, 
which  he  mistook  for  tremendous  quag- 
mires ;  or  if  Jodc  would  have  suffer- 
ed him  to  turn  his  head  homeward, 
he  would,  as  Jock  said,  have  gal- 
loped for  joy;  but  northwards  to- 
wards Edinburgh  the  devil  a  step 
would  he  proceed.  Jock  thrashed  him 
at  one  time,  stroked  his  mane  at  an- 
other, at  one  time  coaxed,  at  another 
cursed  him,  till,  ultimately,  on  the 
horse  trying  to  force  his  head  home- 
ward in  spite  of  Jock's  teeth,  the  lat- 
ter, in  high  wrath,  struck  him  a  blow 
on  the  fiur  ear  with  all  his  might  This 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  animal 
take  the  motion  of  a  horizontal  wheel, 
or  millstone.  The  weight  of  the  riders 
Mi  naturally  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
circle — Jock  held  by  the  saddle,  and 
the  Eagle  held  by  Jock— till  down 
came  the  whole  concern  with  a  thump 
on  the  moss.  ^'  I  daresay,  that  beast  s 
^e  mad  the  night,"  said  Jock ;  and, 
rising,  he  made  a  spring  at  the  bridle, 
lor  the  horse  continued  still  to  reel ; 
but,  in  the  dark,  our  hero  missed  his 
hokU-off  went  the  horse,  like  an  arrow 
out  of  a  bow,*  and  left  our  hapless 
couple  in  the  midst  of  a  black  moor. 
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^'  What  shall  we  do  now?— ahftll 
we  turn  back  ?"  said  Jock. 

'' Turn  back  r  said  the  maid ;'' cer- 
tainly noty  unless  yon  hae  ta'en  Uie 
rue. 

''  I  wasna  thinkm'  o'  that  ava,"  said 
he;  **  but,  O,  it  is  an  unfbrtunate- 
like  businesa— I  dinna  like  their  leav- 
ing o'  us,  nor  can  I  ken  what's  Uieir 
meaning." 

"  They  yrar  fear'd  for  being  cateh- 
ed,  owing  to  the  noise  that  you  were 
making,    said  she. 

^'  And  wha  wad  hae  been  the  loeer 
gin  we  had  been  catched  ?  I  think  the 
loss  then  wad  hae  fkun  on  me,"  said 
Jock. 

*'  Well  come  better  speed  wanting 
the  beast,"  said  she ;  '*  I  wadnavron- 
der  that  we  are  in  Edinburgh  afbre 
them  yet" 

Wearied  and  splashed  with  mud, 
the  two  arrived  at  the  Harrow-inn  a 
little  after  noon,  and  instantly  made 
inquiries  for  the  bride  and  best  man. 
A  description  of  one  man  answers  wdl 
enough  tor  another  to  people  quite  in- 
different Such  a  country  gentleman 
as  the  two  described,  the  landlady  said, 
had  called  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  looked  into  both  rooms,  with- 
out leaving  his  name.  Tliey  were  both 
sure  it  was  Wat,  and  rested  content. 
The  sentleman  came  no^  bade,  so  Jodc 
and  the  Eagle  sat  and  looked  at  one 
another.  <^They  will  be  looking  at 
the  grand  things  o'  this  grand  town," 
said  the  maid. 

"  Ay,  maybe,"  said  Jock,  in  mani- 
fest discontent.  *'  I  couldna  say  what 
they  may  be  looking  at,  or  what  they 
may  be  doing.  When  fo(kB  gang  ower 
the  march  to  be  married,  they  snould 
gang  by  themselves  twa.  But  some 
wadna  be  tauld  sae." 

**  1  canna  comprehend  where  he 
has  ta'en  my  sister  to,  or  what  he's  do- 
ing wi'  her  a'  this  time,"  said  the 
Eagle. 

"  I  canna  say,"  said  Jock,  his  cha- 
grin still  increasing,  a  disposition 
which  his  companion  took  care  to  che- 
rish, by  throwing  out  hints  and  insi- 
nuations that  kept  him  constantly  in 
the  fidgets,  and  he  seemed  to  be  ruing 
heartily  of  all  his  measures.  A  late 
iiour  arrived,  and  the  two  having  had 
a  sleepless  night  and  toilsome  day,  or- 
dered some  supper,  and  separate  apart- ' 
ments  for  the  night  They  had  not 
yet  sat  down  to  supper,  when  the  knd- 
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ly  prettier.  More  animation^  too. 
Girls  from  the  same  country-side  baTe 
always  a  resemblance." 

"  Sir,  did  you  say  you  dined  with  a 
bride  from  our  country-side?"  said 
Jock. 

"Did  so— did  so." 

"  What  was  the  bridegroom  like  ?" 

*'  A  soft  soles — ^milk-and-water." 

"  And  his  name  ?  You  will  not  tell^ 
maybe^ — a  W  and  an  S  ?" 

'*  The  same — the  same— mum  !— 
W.S.,  writer  to  the  signet,  llie  same. 
An  M  and  a  T^  too.  You  understand. 
Mum." 

"  Sir,  I'll  be  muckle  obliged  to  you, 

n  ye'U  tak  me  to  where  they  are.  I 
ae  something  to  say  to  them/'  said 
Jock,  with  great  emphasis. 

"  Oh !  you  are  the  father,  are  jrou  ? 
Minister,  I'll  take  you  a  bet  this  is  the 
bride's  father  and  sister.  You  are  too 
late,  sir ;  far  too  late.  They  are  bed- 
ded long  ago  1" 

"Bedded?  Where  bedded ?" cried 
Jock. 

"  In  a  hotel,  sir,"  cried  the  other,  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  In  hot  heU,  sir,  did  you  say  ? 
Dinna  be  in  a  rage,  sir.  That  is  a 
dreadfu'  answer.  But  an  ye'U  tak  me 
to  where  they  are  bedded,  I  sail  gar 
him  come  ower  the  bed  like  a  lamper- 
eel — that's  a'. 

"  What !  make  a  fool  of  both  your- 
self and  others  ?  No,  no,  the  case  if 
past  redemption  now.  A  father  is  to 
be  pitied :  but— ' 

"Sir,  you  mistak'— I'm  not  her  fa- 
ther." 

"  What !  not  her  father  ?  Hope 
you  are  not  the  injured  husband,  sir? 
What  J" 

"One  that  should  have  been  so, 
however." 

"  What !  should  have  been  an  in- 
jured husband  ?   O  Lord !" 

About  this  stage  of  the  conversa- 
tion, a  letter  wasnanded  in  "  to  Miss 
Tod,  at  the  Golden  Harrow ;"  but  the 
bearer  wentoflP,  and  waited  no  answer. 
Tlie  contents  were  as  follows : — 

"D£Aa  SiSTEa, 
This  cometh  to  let  you  know,  that 
I  have  married  Wat,  thinking  you 
and  Jock  had  turned  on  the  height, 
and  that  he  had  taken  the  rue ;  so  I 
thought,  after  leaving  the  country  co 
be  married,  I  could  never  set  up  my 
face  in  it  again,  without  *  man ;  for 
you  know  a  woman  leaving  home  with 


**  To  a  grey  mare,  you  mean,"  said 
the£agl& 

"Excellent !  superlative !"  exclaim- 
ed my  landlord.  "  Minister,  what 
think  you  of  that  ?  I'm  snubbed— cut 
down — shorn  to  the  quick  !  Delight- 
ful girL  I  declare  she  is  something  fa- 
▼oomi  like  the  young  country  bride 
we  dined  with  to-day.  What  say  you, 
minister?  Prettier,  though— decided- 
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a  man,  as  we  both  hoTe  done,  can  n^ 
yer  be  received  into  a  church  or  fa- 
mily again,  unless  she  be  married  on 
him ;  and  you  must  consider  of  this ; 
for  if  you  are  corned  to  Edinburg  with 
a  man,  you  need  never  go^iome  again. 
John  hath  used  me  very  bad,  and 
made  me  do  the  thing  I  may  rue,  but 
I  could  not  help  it.  I  hope  he  will  die 
an  old  batchelor,  as  he  is,  and  never 
taste  the  joys  of  the  married  state. 
We  will  remain  here  ano^er  night, 
for  some  refreshment,  and  then  I  go 
home  to  his  mother.  This  business 
will  make  a  terrible  noise  in  the  coun- 
try. I  would  not  have  gone  home  a 
maiden  for  all  the  whole  world." 

When  the  Eagle  read  this,  she  as- 
Slimed  symptoms  of  j^reat  distress,  and 
after  much  beseechmg  and  great  at- 
tention by  the  two  strangers,  she  hand- 
ed the  letter  to  Jock,  shewing  him 
that  she  could  never  go  home  again 
after  what  had  happened.  He  scratch- 
ed his  head  often,  and  acknowledged 
that  '*  Maggy's  was  a  ticklish  case," 
and  then  observed  that  he  would  see 
what  was  to  be  done  about  it  to-mor- 
row. My  landlord  called  for  a  huge 
bowl  of  pundi,  which  he  handed  U- 
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berallyanrand.  The  matter  wit  dia* 
cossea  in  all  its  bearings.  The  mini- 
ster  made  it  dearly  out,  that  the 
thing  had  been  fore-ordained,  and  it 
was  out  of  their  power  to  counteract 
it.  My  landlord  gave  the  preforenoe 
to  the  Eagle  in  every  accomplishment. 
Jock's  heart  grew  mellow,  while  the 
maid  blushed  and  wept ;  and,  in  shorty 
they  went  to  their  beds  that  night  a 
married  couple,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Eagle's  heart ;  for  never  one  doubted 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  contri- 
vance of  her  own.  A  bold  stroke  to 
get  hold  of  the  man  with  the  money. 
She  knew  Wat  would  grip  to  her  sis- 
ter at  a  word  or  hi^t,  and  then  die 
Jewel  had  scarcely  an  alternative.  He 
took  the  disappomtment  and  affiront 
so  much  to  heart,  that  he  removed 
with  his  Eagle  to  America,  at  the 
Whitsunday  foUowing,  where  their 
success  was  beyond  anticipation,  and 
where  they  were  both  living  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  about  twelve  years  ago, 
without  any  surviving  family.  It  is  a 
pity  I  shomd  have  been  so  long  with 
this  story,  which  forms  such  a  parti- 
cular era  in  the  Shepherd's  Love  Ca- 
lendar. 
AUrive  Lake,  January 27,  IS2S, 
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We  rejoice.  We  begin,  this  hour, 
to  see  the  end  of  our  labour.^A  little 
more  time— a  few  more  pages — and  we 
promise  all,  who  have  st(x>d  by  us  in 
our  late  pilgrimage  to  that  other  world, 
over  the  seas — a  long,  long  holyday. — 
This  paper  will  complete  our  specula- 
tions for  the  present,  if  not  for  ever, 
upon  the  afSurs— men — ^literature,  so 
called—  of  North  America. 

Madison— Jambs.  Late  President 
of  the  United  SUtes— predecessor  of 
James  Munroe,  the  actual  Resident : 
(See  Hamilton,  Vol.  XVIL  p.  66. 

— ^With  Vol.  XVI.   p.  609.   SKETCHES 
of  the  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES)  I 

— A  very  able— very  cautious — ^very 
artful  man. — The  cmef— perhaps  the 


only  evidence  worth  appealinff  to, 
of  nis  abilities  may  be  found,  as 
we  have  said  before,  in  the  Fs- 
DERALiST.— (See,  as  above.) — We 
should  not  forget,  however,  a  con- 
vincing, bold,  generous  manorial  of 
his,  in  fovour  of  religious  fteedom, 
caused  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Le- 
gislature, in  abridgpnent,  or  properly 
spring,  destruction  thereof,  about 
1785  :-*nor  his  political  correspon- 
dence with  Mr  Rose— oar  minister  at 
Washington;  with  Mr  Munroe,  the 
actual  President ;  with  Mr  Pinkney, 
the  minister  of  America,  at  our  court : 
—Papers  wherein  the  abilities  of  Mr 
Madison,  as  a  negotiator — ^if  nothing 
else— are  abundantly  conspicuous.— 
He  is  a  good,  plain  writer ;  talks  to 


•Errott  in  our  last— P.  54,  57,  58— for  Hally  read  HoUy.  p.  5a-4aviNo» 
for  totalfy  repraduced  here,  laiefy  reproduced  here :  p.  68  ■  add,  alter  the  word 
mertf  15th  line  from  the  bottom— while  these  men  are  ioiigotteii:  p.  56^-llirNTsa, 
for  he  could  n4)t  get  up  a  better  book :  read,  he  could  now  get  up  a  better  book.— 
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manly  negotiation — that,  which  he 
would  not  have  preeumed,  we  believe, 
to  beg,  while  our  hearts  were  up— our 
blood  high— and  our  arms  loose  :—^</, 
because,  at  such  a  time,  with  such  a 
hope— he  made  war  upon  us — took 
side  with  our  natural  enemy— the  na- 
tural enemy  of  man — the  destroyer — 
Napoleon  Buonaparte— with  him,  who 
never  spoke  of  America,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  her— with  him^ 
who  lost  no  occasion  of  deriding,  af- 
fronting— outraging  —  her  principles 
and  her  policy — helping  him  to  belea- 
guer us  round  about — us,  the  last  hope 
of  the  world— us,  the  natural  frienda 
of  America— us,  the  children  of  her 

Ct  fathers — when  all  the  nations  of 
ope,  in  her  vassalage,  were  upon  ua. 

Therefore  do  we  c3l  James  Madi- 
son a  bad  man. — It  is  not  in  private 
life,  that  his  natural  temper  is  to  be 
seen— As  a  man,  he  may  be  well  enough, 
in  his  way ;  but  as  a  statesman,  he 
was  wicked,  artful,  and  mischievous. 

Magazines. — Till  within  a  year  or 
two,  the  periodicals  of  the  United 
States  have  bi'eii  partly,  or  chiefly,  or 
altogether,  compilations  from  the  pe- 
riodicals of  Great  Britain.  A  new 
temper  begins  to  shew  itself.  Maga- 
zines—full  of  original  matter;  with 
Journals  of  Science,  which  are  cr&» 
ditable  even  to  the  age,  are  beginning  to 
appear.  See  Den  nib,  vol.  XVI.  p.  56«. 
—Hall,  John  E.  vol.  XVII.  p.  54. 

Marshall— John,ChiefJusticb 
OF  THE  Supreme  Judiciary,  in  the 
United  States :  Author  of  Washino- 
ton's  Life^jo  called,  a  great,  heavy 
book,  that  should  have  been  called  l^ 
some  other  name.  As  a  lawyer— as  a 
judge  — whose  decisions,  year  after 
year,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  would  have  done  credit,  hoi- 
nour  to  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  proud 
season  of  English  law— we  must— >we 
do  revere  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  But 
— we  cannot- will  not— fbrgive  suck 
a  man,  for  having  made  such  a  bode, 
about  such  another  man  as  George 
Washington.- Full  of  power,  full  of 
truth,  as  the  work  undoubtedly  is,  one 
gets  tired  and  sick  of  the  very  name 
of  Washington  before  he  gets  half 
through  these  four  prodigious,  uncom- 
fortable octavos,  which  are  equal  to 
about  a  doeen  of  our  fashionable  quar- 
tos :  and  all  this,  without  ever  finding 
out  by  them,  who  Washington  was— 
or  what  he  has  done.  See  Histo&t. 
y^.  XV^II.  p.  67. 

3  B 
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Matii^Chaelis  F.  Coanaenor 
at  Iftw,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
UsitedSttteSy  and  Courtoof  Maryland: 
author  of  a  capital  Summary^  in  Judge 
Griffith'i  Law  Rcoii tee,  under  the 
title  of  Maayland.  Se6  Griffith — 
▼ol.  XVII.  p.  54:  a  young  man,  altoge- 
ther, of  great  promise,  who,  fh>m  his 
greathoneaty  or  heart,  sincerity  of  tem- 
per, and  deamess  of  head,  is  now  ra- 
pidly ad?ancing  to  the  foremost  place 
m  ms  profession.  A  word  of  advice  to 
him,  tnerefore — He  is  too  fbod  of  an- 
tithesis ;  gifen  to  crowding  too  mudi 
thought  into  asmall  space— wherefore, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  for  common  people 
to  understand  what  he  is  driving  at, 
either  as  a  writer,  or  as  a  speaker. — 
This  hahit  is  bed  for  a  lawyer— fatal 
for  an  advocate.  If  you  would  be  un- 
derstood, or  cared  for,  by  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  one  hundred,  you  must 
repeat,  without  appearing  to  repeat. 
Never  give  the  same  illustration  to 
more  than  two  or  three  persons.  That 
which  is  argument  for  ore— is  not  ar- 
gument for  another.  You  should  not 
only  repeat — ^but  you  should  vary — 
not  onl^  your  arguments;  but  your 
illustrations. 

His  language  is  pure ;  style  bad — 
singular — quaint— afibcted — capable, 
nevertheless,  of  becoming  a  nervous, 
original  and  superior  style. — Be  more 
natural,  we  should  say.  Dilute  more. 
Strong  water  for  strong  ^men — strong 
meat  only  for  those,  wlio  are  not  in 
their  .ba\>y-hood.  Leaf  gold  is  better 
for  the  mob— will  go  farther  among  all 
who  have  no  time  to  weigh,  or  examine 
'—believe  us — ^than  your  unwieldy, 
ponderous,  pure  metal.  You  are  too 
honest.  You  give  too  good  measure — 
too  much  wei^t — ^not  only  more  than 
we  bargain  for ;  but  more  than  we  de- 
sire— ^much  more  than  our  money's 
vrorth — of  thought.— If  you  lay  down 
A  proposition,  whatever  it  be,  don't 
be  blockhead  enough  to  put  aU  your 
exceptions  —  all  your  qualifications, 
chedi  by  jowl,  into  the  same  period. — 
If  you  do,  every  period  will  be  worse 
than  a  book — a  volume  of  parentheses 
— ^which  nobody  will  understand,  if  he 
can  help  it.— People  don't  much  like 
to  foiget  the  beginning  of  a  period,  be- 
fbre  they  have  come  to  the  end— or,  to 
get  a  page  by  heart,  merely  to  be  cer- 
tain of  your  meaning.  If  you  would 
rouse,  you  should  aUurm,  or. provoke 
the  attention.— Allow  us  to  say— we 
have  some  little  experience,  we  flatter 
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ourselves— that,  among  aH  the  ways 
whidi  have  been  hit  on,  fbr  provoking 
or  alarming  a  reader,  there  is  none 
equal  to  this.  Lay  down  your  propo- 
silions,  abiobitebf,  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words.— Let  your  qualifications 
—explanations— exceptions— &c  &c. 
— ^follow  at  your  own  leisure — in  your 
own  way— wer  the  interval,  of  a  pe- 
riod— a  paragraph— a  page— a  volume 
—or,  like  those  of  Cobbett,  or  Jeffiey — 
— ^when  it  shall  please  God. — If  you 
do  this,  you  are  certain  of  provonng 
someboidv ;  pretty  sure  of  tUarminff  m 
multitude;  and,  with  any  tolerable, 
decent  luck,  may  get  abused  fbr  a  week 
or  two,  or  even  quoted— we  do  not  say 
remembered :  for  that  fashion  is  over- 
Ask  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  Mr  Cobbett,  also 
-^we  beg  pardon  of  both,  for  asso- 
ciating them.) 

The  great  advantage  of  this  plan,  is 
— that  happen  what  may,  you  cannot 
be  overcome  by  argument.^— If  you 
are  cannonaded,  for  ever— shattered 
fore  and  aft — without  a  plank  or  a  spar 
in  the  right  place— you  have  only  to 
come  out,  with  a  quartealt  explana- 
tion—or exception— >or  qualification — 
or  apology— or  a something  else. 

For  example.    We  lay  down  this 

Proposition.  AU  men  are  ikiepe*. 
'eople  open  their  eyes,  of  course — 
perhaps  their  mouths---at  us,  when 
they  hear  us.  Bj  and  by-^  we  hap- 
pen to  think  of  it— >we  may  add  a  sort 
of  nota  bent'-^or  explanation,  as  thus. 
All  men  are  thieves— ''  if  we  agree 
upon  this  definition"-*(a^ing  a  defi- 
nition, of  course,  that  shall  bear  us 
out.) — What  if  people  do  misunder^ 
stand  us  ?— What  if  th^  never  see  the 
explanation  ? — ^What,  if  diey  die,  of 
the  poison,  before  Uie  antidote  ar- 
rives?— That's  no  buriness  of  ours, 
you  know. — ^The  fault  is  their  own — 
thev  should  not  have  taken  what  ws 
saia,  without  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance.— It  has  always  been  our  fate, 
somehow,  to  be  cruelly  "  misunder- 
stood." 

How  much  better  this  pkn,  for  the 
ambitious>  than  to  lay  down  Uie  same 
bold  proposition,  as  you  very,  very 
scrupubus  men  do-^thus — ipe— (that 
is,  ourself) — Mt^«e— (that  is,  have  a 
sort  of  a  notion)— Ma<  all  men — (thAt 
is,  a  large  part)— orr  (and  we  have  no 
doubt  have  been,  wiU  be,  should  be, 
etc* — here  decline  the  verb)— IfttrndU 
fy  ineUned.'-Wt  leave  this  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  young  writcn. 
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Maxwell — ^A  Ymnkee — a  lawyer 
—of  Norfolk,  Virginia :  author  of  sun- 
dry poems,  publislied  about  six  years 
•go,  the  whole  character  of  which  was 
given  (by  Neal)  in  the  Poetic o  (See 
Watkiks,  p.  193 — Neal,  p.  180) — 
by  a  short  imitation,  a  copy  of  wmch 
fell  in  our  way,  not  long  ago. 
•  There's  a  sweet  little  flower,  by  yon 
hill; 

By  yon  hill,  there's    a  sweet  little 
flower : 
jifid  it  blossoms,  at  night,  o'er  tke  rill  t 

So  it  does— HUid  it  dies  in  the  hour. 

•  •  •  • 

Amd  its  leaves  are  all  blue— so  they  mti 
A  rich-looking,  beautiful  blue: 

And  it  blows  alt  in  toUiwief  there^ 
All  aione-^  tdeg^— bathed  in  dew : 

jind  that  flow*ret  will  fiide — so  it  will — 

As  the  blue  of  my  B^b-ecca's  eye; 
And  perish  adown  by  that  hill ; 

And  there  it  will  ivruA— and— <ft^. 

•  »  •  • 

MORAL. 

Yet  fiur— that  flower,  with  eyes  of  blue- 
It  died  one  day— «nd  so  will  you.** 

Mitchell. — Da.  Samuel  L.  A 
naturalist — a  man  of  great  erudition 
—the  roost  credulous  of  God's  crea- 
tures. Oliver  Groldsmith,  himself,  was 
nothing  to  him.  He  would  not  only 
become  a  believer  in,  but  a  disciple 
of  Munchausen,  if  he  had  leisure  to 
look  into  him.— His  faith  is  of  a  piece 
with  Uncle  Toby's. — He  believes  a 
thing,  becavMeii  is  impossible: — Trans- 
lator of  CuviER*  (with  valuable  notes 
on  the  Geology  of  North  America.) 
Has  publish^ — actually  published  a 
paper,  containing  the  remarkable  events 
of  his  own  life,  arranged  in  chronoUh' 
gival  order;  among  which  is  one, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  a  hoax, 
Dr  M.  says  that,  on  such  a  day  (nam- 
ing it)  he  was  elected  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Newtonian  Society, 
M aetland. — Now,  it  happens,  oddly 
enough,  that  we  are  masters  of  this 
whole  afikir.  There  never  has  been  a 
•odety  of  that  name,  or  a  society  of 
the  kind,  which  one  would  look  for, 
from  such  a  title,  in  Maryland.  It 
was  the  trick  of  a  boy  (barely  seven- 
teen, we  believe)— upon  the  credu- 
lous, vain  Dr  MitcheU. — He  wrote  a 
complimentary  letter,  under  a  ficti- 


tious name,  as  the  secretary  of  such  a 
society,  to  Dr  M.-^infbrming  him  of 
his  election — ^wishing  him  joy— and 
praying  his  opinion  upon  matters  and 
things  in  generaL — ^The  Doctor  was 
prompt  and  obliging. — He  sent  a  sort 
of  essay  to  the  Newtonian  Society— 
about  organic  remains,  etc.— rand  aliout 
another  society  at  "  New  York,"  to 
which  he  was  going,  "  right  away," 
to  announce  the  glorious  revival  in 
Maryknd.— See  vol.  XVI.  p.  636.— It 
waspro&nation,  to  be  sure ;  the  boy  de- 
served a  whipping — but  still,  we  can- 
not help  enjoymg  the  joke.  Dr  M. — is 
the  writer  also,  of  innumerable  essays 
— ^which — ^with  all  their  merit — are 
forgotten,  as  fast  as  they  appear. 

MiNOT — ^wrote  a  continuation  of 
Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachtf- 
settB. — A  good,  plain,  sensible  book.— 
See  Hutchinson,  vol.  XVII.  p.  58* 

M  o  RSE — Dr. — ^A  clergyman ;  father 
of  Morse  the  painter.  See  vol.  XVI. 
p.  133. — Compiler  of  an  excellent  Ga- 
zetteer; and  of  ''A  Geography," 
which  has  (juite  supeneded  all  otner 
"  Geographies,"  in  his  part  of  the 
world. — Some  idea  of  its  great  value, 
may  be  gathered  from  what,  we  are 
tola  is  a  fact. — In  the  earlier  editions, 
he  gave  a  particular  account  of  a  brass 
mine,  while  enumerating  the  natural 
curiosities  of  a  country. — ^We  would 
not  have  the  reader  to  suppose — ^how- 
ever—that his  geograjohy  is  all  of  a 
piece.  By  no  means^-Hurdly  any  two 
pages  are  alike. 

M'Henry— Dr.  — The  "  Popu- 
lar  Author"  of  sundry  books :  of  the 
Wilderness — a  novel;  the  Spectre 
OP  THE  Forest — a — novel  (there  is 
no  other  name  for  it,  as  we  know  of !) 
— and  of  the  Insurgent  Chief  : — a 
— novel:  Editor,  also,  of  a  *'  Perio- 
dical," at  Athens,  North  America. 
Tlie  novels  are  beneath  contempt— «o 
far,  we  should  say,  as  we  know  any- 
thing of  them. — ^We  are  not  easily  dn- 
ooura^ — ^but — we  have  never  been 
able  to  do  more  than  one  volume,  out 
of  the  whole. — We  pushed  on,  till  we 
came  to  a  part  of  the  wildrmess,  where 
George  Washington  fidls  In  love- 
weep^— talks  about  oh's !  and  ah's^ — 
The  book  fell  out  of  our  hands.  Who 
could  blame  us? — We  have  escaped 
all  the  rest— and,  with  God's  blessing. 
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liope  to  eecape  flieni— till  oar  dying 
day. — The  Maoa^i ve,  however,  is 
retlly  good.*-Saccei8  to  him.  See  p.  65. 

Neal-^John.  a  New  Engiander 
—A  rc»l  brother  Jonathan,  or  Yan- 
kee :  one  of  those  autlactous,  whimsi- 
cal, obstinate,  adf^ucated  men,  who 
are  called  by  Dr  Ferguson  the  self- 
taught  astronomer,  while  giving  an 
account  of  himself— ''  the  Scholaeb 
OF  God  Almiohty." 

Neal  has  wrftien  more  volumes,  if 
those  that  he  does  acknowledge  be 
-his ;  or,  ono^third  part  of  those,  which 
he  does  not  acknowledge,  though  laid, 
with  all  due  solemoity,  at  his  door, 
by  the  Iseadles  of  literature — ^than, 
perhaps,  any  other  four  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Yet  he  is  now  only  thirty- 
Wo  years  of  age— with  a  constitution 
«ble  to  endure  every  kind  of  hard- 
ship—baa  only  been  writing,  at  in- 
tervals, for  eevon  years — has  only 
gone  through  his  appreotioeship,  as 
an  author,  and  set  up  for  himself, 
within  a  few  months.^ — His  life  has 
been  a  course  of  continual  adventure. 
It  will  be  one  of  great  profit,  we  hope, 
now  that  he  is  out  of  his  time,  to  the 
people  of  this  generation,  at  least. 

He  is  a  Quaker ;  or  was,  till  the  so- 
ciety "  read  him  out"  for  several 
transgressions — to  wit — ficK  knocking 
a  man,  who  insulted  him,  head  over 
heels ;  for  paying  a  militia  fine ;  for 
making  a  tragedy ;  and  for  desiring  to 
be  turned  out,  whether  or  no.    ' 

He  was  bom,  we  believe,  in  Port- 
kfid,  Maine^— formerly  a  part  of  Mas- 
aachusetta  Proper:  was  put  into  a  re- 
tail shop,  when  about  eleven  or  twdve- 
years  of  ^e,  where  he  learnt,  he  says, 
without  this  poor  mother's  knowledge, 
how  to  sell  tape — lie— cheat — swear— 
and  pass  counterfeit  money — if  occa- 
sion required— ns  it  would,  sometimes, 
in  a  country,  where  that,  which  was 
oounteifoit,  and  that,  which  was  not, 
were  exceedingly  alike,  net  only  in 
appearance,  but  in  value: — Grew 
ashamed  of  cheating,  he  says,  in  a 
atnall  way ;  and,  after  many  years  of 
adventure,  became  a  wholesale  '^  Dry 
-Goods  Dealer,"  in  partnership,  witn 
PisapoNT  ("  poei-painter— auction- 
eer"— etc  ete» — See  Piehpont,  vol. 
XVn.  p.  190,  and  vol.  XVI.  p.  130  :r-. 
failed:  undeitook  tostndy  hiw ;  and,  as 
if  that  were  not  enough  to  employ  his 
faculties — to  support  himself  mean- 
while by  his  pen  ^a  thing  unheard  of 
in  America) — while  he  was  learning 


Latin,  French,  Miin,  GenMni»  Spa- 
nish,  Portngueae,  etc.  etc.— He  suo- 
ceeded,  in  all  that  he  undertook  ;  and 
is  now  a  counaellorf«t*law,  in  the  So> 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  works,  which  we  know  to  be 
his,  are  the  following— most  of  whidi 
he  has  acknowledged— namely — 1.  A 
seriea  of  CaiTiciSM,  Essays,  and 
Poetry  in  the  Portico,  (See  Wat- 
kins,  p.  193,)  from  the  second, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume — 
being  a  large  part  of  the  whole. — N.  B. 
This  work  he  knocked  on  the  head,  it 
is  thought,  by  an  article  on  Free 
Agency:  2.  Keep  Cool,  a  novel, 
in  two  vols.:  3.  Battle  op  Nia- 
gara—a  poem,  in  heroick  verse, 
(3000  lines  or  so) :  4.  Go  lb  aw,  an- 
other poem — chiefly  in  the  eight  syl- 
labk  measure,  with  variations  (aMut 
1500  lines):  &.  Otho,  sTraoedy: 
6.  Miscellaneous  Poems,  a  vid- 
lume  in  all :  7.  A  multitude  of  Es- 
says, Criticisms,  Reviews,  etc,  in 
the  Telegraph,  while  he  was  the  se- 
cret editor — (See  Allen,  vol.  XVI.  p. 
309:  6.  The  Index  to  Nile's  Re- 
gister— a  volume  of  itself :  9.  About 
one-third  part  of  the  large  octavos, 
which  pass  for  Alien's  History  of  the 
American  Revolution:  K).  Mis- 
cellany, to  the  amount  of  many  vo- 
lumes, which  has  appeared  in  a  mul- 
titude of  the  raagaEines,  papers,  jour- 
nals, etc  etc  of  America,  and  Great 
Britain. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  whioh 
are  undoubtedly  his,  we  must  enume- 
rate «  few  more,  whidi  he  will  neither 
acknowledge,  nor  deny;  but  which 
are  now  looked  upon,  throughout 
America,  as  books  for  which  he  should 
be  answerable.-— They  are  Logan; 
Seventy-six;  Ranoolph  and  £r- 
-  RATA,  or  Will  Adams*  Logan  has 
been  republished  here,  in  four  vo- 
lumes.—Another — Seventy-six,  we 
believe,  in  three.  The  whole  series 
would  make  about  fifteen  large  duode- 
cimos, here. 

We  lay  these  at  Ne^'s  door,  for  se- 
veral reasons.  We  believe  that  no 
other  man  alive  could  have  wrote 
th^oQ,  or  would  have  dared: — We 
know  that  a  part  of  the  Lo^a'n  MS., 
which  came,  by  a  strange  mistake, 
with  sopoe  other  trampled  rubbish,  in- 
to the  hands  of  a  Washington  book- 
seller, was,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  in  the 
han4^wriiing  of  Neal :  He  has  never 
denied  being  the  author — saying  al- 
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te»ehing*  I  may  grow  win  by 
ing  otben  their  alpbabeU  If  you 
would  understand  a  i ubjeol^  aaid  some^ 
body — I  forget  hit  name^  (though  mv 
memory  u  remarkable) — writeabocMC 
about  it. — I  like  the  rule— I  haTC  ob-^ 
•eryed  it.  I  baye  made  boolcB^  I  flal^ 
ter  myself,  about  a  few  things  under 
heayen. — I  loye  truth ;  am  not  so  sel 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  my 
modesty-*-^eat  as  it  it— or  my  ami- 
able temper — about  which  I  baye  no- 
thing to  say,  here  (I  loye  propriety )^« 
as  by  my  natred  of  untruth. — When 
I  say  that  I  loye  truth,  I  mean  all 
aorta  of  truth ;  but,  like  other  wise 
men  (aa  Cobbett,  Jeffirey,  8olomon> 
SicS)  1  loye  my  own  truth  much  bet- 
ter than  other  people's  truth.  In  short 
—I  would  raider  find  myself  in  the 
right,  always ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  wrong,  than  myaelf  in 
the  wrong,  while  another  is  rightr-* 
I  don't  care  who  he  is.  Other  people, 
if  you  are  blockhead  enough  to  belieye 
them,  wotdd  not  I  don't  belieye  thciib 
It's  yery  common  to  hear  a  fbllow  aay 
— *  Well»  well— that's  my  opinion. 
I  hope  I  am  wrong ;  itfraid  I  am  not 
—I  pray  God  it  may  turn  out  aa  you 
say.'— All  a  pack  of  lies.— He  hopes 
(that)  he  is  right:  is  afraid  (that)  be 
is  not  right ;  and  prays  God,  all  the 
time,  (that)  his  prophecy  may  be  fill- 
filled. 

''  Not  haying  been  educated,  or 
brought  up,  aa  multitudes  are,  hating 
had,  m  fact,  no  education  at  all,  I  baye 
not  many  of  their  prejudices,  whatever 
prejudices,  of  my  own,  I  may  hays, 
my  opinions  are  peculiar.  I  know  it 
— I  am  proud  of  it.— My  doctHnes> 
whateyer  eke  they  are,  are  not  of  the 
schools.  I  baye  been  educated ;  or, 
in  other  words,  kicked  and  cud^ 
about  (figuratiyely,  not  literally) — in 
a  school  of  my  own— one  that  would 
make  anybody  wisir  to  the  full  eatent 
of  his  capacity— the  school  of  hard* 
ship,  adventure— eyerlaating  wavfate 
with  what  are  looked  upon>  bv  other 
men,  as  the  gianU  of  this  world. 

"  You  want  my  opinion  of  these 
books.  Very  welL  It  shows  courage 
to  ask  it.  Others  might  call  it  impo- 
dence— I  do  not.  Yet,  if  anvhody 
knows  what  impudence  is — I  do.— I 
love  truth.  You  know  my  real  cha- 
racter. If  you  did  not,  you  would 
sooner  have  put  your  hand,  I  belie^> 
into  that  fire,  than  make  mch  a  re- 
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quesi  of  me^— Yoa  •ball  luif«  my 
opinion.  But^  if  von  make  uae  of  it, 
at  all,  make  ute  of  it,  a#  my  opinion. 
Call  it  mine:  Give  it  in  my  own 
words.  I  would  have  nobody  misled 
in  this  way.  If  I  puff  myself  at  all, 
as  I  have,  twice,  over  my  own  signa- 
ture, I  choose  to  do  it  opeoly-— I 
choose  to  do  it,  like  a  man. — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  never  did  it  secret'' 
fy — because  I  have,  in  three  or  four 
cases,  given  myself  a  bit  of  a  blow-up 
— though  never  a  downright  puff. — 
What  I  have  said  of  mysdf,  secretly 
or  otherwise,  at  any  time,  has  not  on- 
ly been  the  truth— -but,  in  every  case, 
it  has  been  bitter  enough,  I  flatter 
myself,  to  pass  for  the  truth.— Give 
my  own  words,  therefore.  Let  peo- 
ple know  that,  what  you  say  is  my  cri- 
ticism on  mtfself.  You  may  laugh  at 
roc  so  may  everybody  else.  You  may 
call  me  crasy— 'foolisn — ^whatever  you 
please.  I  will  have  my  own  way.  I 
nave  already  spoken  of  my  amiable 
tempo*.  Why  should  I  care  alxmt 
what  people  think  ?  I  am  tight,  I  Ae- 
heve^  Believii^  this,  I  am  quite  as 
comfortable,  you  know,  if  wrong,  as  I 
should  be,  if  I  were  right.  (See  my 
preface  to  the  Battle  of  NiAOAaA.) 

''  Those  who  know  anything  at  alt 
of  me^  know  me  to  be  honest,  or  '  in- 
difierent  honest,'  as  my  friend,  Ham- 
let of  Denmark,  says ;  honest,  as  the 
world  goes.  They  viJue  what  I  say 
of  others :  why  not  value  what  I  say 
of  myself?  If  I  be  iio<  honest,  if  my 
judgment  be  not  sound,  my  opinion  of 
others  can  be  of  no  yalue.  If  I  ^  ho- 
nest—if  my  judgment  be  sound,  my 
opinion  of  mjself— «s  a  matter  of  cu- 
nosity — a  thing  to  laugh  at— should 
be  of  great  value. — Do  I  not  know  my- 
self better  than  anybody  else  ? — Be- 
sides—in  the  whole  history  of  the  world, 
we  have  not,  I  verily  believe,  the  true 
opinion  of  any  one  man  about  himself, 
or  his  own  works.  Wherefore,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  such  an  opinion 
would  hb  valuable,  though  the  work, 
or  the  man,  were  of  no  value — the 
criticism,  foolish — the  critic,  a  fool,  (I 
would  say  ass ;  but  I  wish  to  lay  no 
traps,  for  those  who  pronounce  bold- 
ly.) Cicero,  Horace,  Gibbon,  Rous- 
seau, Richard  Cumberland— forty 
others— do  you  believe  that  any  one  of 
them,  ever  spoke  what  he  thought  of 
himself— even  while  pretending  so  to 
speak? 

"  The  world— or,  •  more  properly 


speakii^'  the  people  thereof  (I  pity 
them  fbr  it ;  and,  some '  leisure  after- 
noon,' shall  take  wm  in  hand,)-^ey 
have  taken  up  a  ridiculous  notion, 
that,  for  a  fellow  to  say  the  truth  of 
himself,  besides  being  v^  dangerous, 
ver^  foolish,  and  very  afih)nting,  is 
vanity  unspeakable.  Th^  will  read  a 
criticism  sDout  A.  B.  or  we  works  of 
A.  B.,  —  praise  it — adopt  it— call  it 
'  very  true' — ^perhaps^  very  severe 
when  that  identical  criticism,  if  they 
should  ever  come  to  know,  that  it  was 
written  by  A.  B.  himself— or  by  one  of 
his  cronies— or  by  anybody  else,  with 
his  knowledge — would  be  made  use  of 
immediately  to  prove  the  self-conceit 
of  A.  B. — his  outrageous — ^unspeak- 
able vanity^ — ^Absurd. — ^As  if  the  truth 
were  not  always  the  truth,  no  matter 
who  speaks  it.  As  if  trudi  were  not 
valuable  for  itself,  alone.  As  if  sound 
criticism  were  not  as  good  firom  the 
mouth  of  one,  as  fitnn  the  mouth  of 
another.  Only  suppose,  now,  tha^ 
after  a  time,  the  most  abusive  criti- 
cism that  ever  appeared  about  Byron, 
should  prove  to  be  the  writing  of  By- 
ron himsd£ — How  vom— how  foolish 
he  would  seem  to  the  eyes  of  dM 
world  !«- Verily,  verily — that  same 
Rochefbucault  was  right.  It  is  our 
own  vanity,  which  mdces  the  vanity 
of  others,  msupportable. — We  should 
pity  the  conceited  man  else;  only 
smile ;  never  be  angry  with  him,  if  it 
were  not  for  this,  our  own  conceit. 

"  In  a  word.  Sir,  the  question  should 
be,  when  we  hear  an  opinion — Is  this 
opinion  true — sound, — It  should  never 
be,  By  whom  was  this  opinion  utter- 
ed? 

"  Let  us  doubt,  if  you  please,  the 
word  of  a  stranger,  wnom  we  do  not 
know  to  be  honest ;  whose  judement 
we  do  not  know  to  be  sound,  whether 
he  speak  of  himself,  or  another— his 
own  works,  or  another's.  Nay — let 
us  wateh  him  yet  more  closely,  when 
he  is  talkinff  of  himself,  than  when  he 
is  talking  of  another.  That  is  our  du- 
ty— that  is  common  prudence — wis- 
dom. But — But — ^having  proved  his 
honesty ;  having  proved  ms  judgment 
— let  us  hear  what  he  says,  patiently  ; 
with  good  humour,  if  nothing  more, 
while  he  is  talking  upon  that  subject, 
which  he  must  understand  bett^  than 
he  can  possibly  understand  any  other 
— if  not  better,  than  itis  possible  for 
anybody  else  to  understand  it^name- 
ly — his  own  laboifrs'--^itnself 
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—of  all  hit  works :  and  reviewed  all 
of  them,  ffi  lets  than  four  days.  But 
80  little  notion  had  I  then  of  the  quan- 
tity, or  the  value  of  what  I  had  writ- 
ten, that  T  gave  the  article  away,  as  I 
would  a  letter — and  supposed  (that) 
it  would  all  appear  in  tne  foUowing 
numher  of  the  Poarico. — Judge  of 
my  surprise,  when  I  found  that  I  had 
written  a  small  hook — ^which  came  out, 
month  after  month,  and  excited  ex- 
traordinary interest  over  America.  I 
look  upon  that  series  of  criticism, 
now,  with  astonishment.  I  wonder 
that  I  have  improved  so  little.  I  can 
write  much  better  now,  to  be  sure ; 
express  the  same  idea,  in  fifty  differ- 
ent ways— each  better  than  I  could 
then  have  expressed  it.  But,  in  truth, 
I  do  not  perceive  that  my  thoughts 
are  much  better  now,  or  much  bolder, 
than  they  were  then. 

*'  These  papers  excited,  as  I  have 
said  before,  great  attention.  They 
obtained  for  me,  in  fact,  an  imme- 
diate engagement,  which  enabled  me 
tD  support  myself  during  my  studies 
for  the  bar — for  I  had  failed  as  a 
'  merchant' — so  called,  in  America  (a 
sort  of  wholesale  haberdasher) ;  was 
wretchedly  poor ;  and,  of  course,  with 
my  temper,  about  as  proud,  if  I  can 
depend  upon  what  I  hear,  as  Lucifer 
himself.  It  may  be  very  true,  for  I 
had  observed,  long  before  my  failure, 
that  a  poor  man — a  wretched  man-— 
has  never  any  sort  of  credit  for  hit 
humility  or  condescension.— So^  I 
undertook  to  reserve  mine  for  the  day 
when  I  should  be  rich,  and  happy. — 
It  has  not  yet  come ;  but  when  it  nas, 
I  promise  you  to  be  as  humble,  good- 
natured,  and  polite,  as  the  best  of 
them. — The  lawyers  had  given  me 
prodigious  trouble :  So  by  way  of  re- 
venge, I  became  a  lawyer,  myself. — 
I  succeeded — I  am  satisfied — for  the 
present,  I  mean. 

"  The  Essays  were  pocr  stuff— 
except  one  about  WAa,  Duklliko, 
ETC.  (a  clever  piece  of  work);  and 
one  about  Free  Agency  (written  for 
a  club,  one  very  hot  afternoon,  of  sum- 
mer), which,  I  say  now,  after  having 
read  volumes  and  volumes  upon  the 
subject,  since  it  was  written,  though 
it  is  badly  arranged — ^not  carefully  ex- 
pressed—and was  thrown  off  like  a 
letter — is  not  only  original,  but  an  ex- 
traordinary, condusive,  unanswerable 
demonstration.  It  embraces  all  that 
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etn  b»  wtd  ^  dM  paljoct,  either 
w»y;  wi^  litUe  or  Botbinc^  I  believty 
UiAt  was  ever  add  belbre. 

'<  The  I'oETiiY,  taken  together,  is 
poor  stuff;  but,  nevertbel^  much 
abore  the  dead  level  of  magazine  poet- 
ry, with  pasaagea  of  extraordinarj 
power  and  oeauty. 

^'  S.  Kecp  Coou  a  novel  in  two 
yolumea;  a  paltry,  contemptible  af- 
fair: my  aecond  ^fkxmg  to  the  pub- 
lic, my  firat,  in  the  shape  of  a  hook. 
it  waa  written  chiefly  for  the  diaeou- 
n^^enent  of  f)ue)liBg--«bout  whic^,  as 
J  was  eterntlly  in  bo4  water,  I  be^n 
to  entertain  certain  very  tender,  aea^ 
sflttable,  talkative  scruples  of  con*- 
wience.  The  hero  is  insulted,  he 
fi^U>  under  what  anybody  would 
oul  A  justifica^on— kills  the  insulttr 
^-4md  is  never  happy  for  an  hour,  a& 
terwards.  The  idea  waa  good ;  parts 
of  the  book,  as  they  stanc^  are  worth 
preserving — the  whole  worth  going 
over  with. — Perhaps  I  may  take  it  up 
again,  some  day  or  other ;  but  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  it,  now. — I  re- 
viewed myself  openly  in  the  pieface 
$jQ  thia  novel  as  au/Aor— >a  little  time 
before  Fadladeeo  was  made  use  of,  in 
Lalla  Bookh — for  a  similar  purpoae. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  my  country. 
Keep  Cool  is  forgotten :  or,  where  it 
is  known  at  all,  ia  looked  upon  as  a 
disgrace  to  her  Uterature— perhaps  to 
mysdlf.    I  am  glad  of  it 

"  Batb-ueof  Niagaba— Goldan— 

AIlSC£LLAN£OUS    PoETEV — OTBOb.**^ 

Works  abounding  throughout,  in  al^ 
surdity,  intemperance,  a&clation,  ex- 
travagance— with  continual,  but  in- 
voluntary imitation:  yet,  neverthe- 
less, containing,  altogether,  more  sueh 
oere  poetry,  more  exalted,  origmai, 
{mre,  bold  poetry,  than  ail  the  wiorks, 
of  ail  the  other  authors,  that  have 
«vser  appeared  in  America.  A  volume 
could  be  collected  out  ci  the  whok, 
which  would  contain  as  much  great 
poetry,  as  any  sing^  volume  of  thia 
age.  A  few  passagea  are  equal  to  any 
pootry,  that  ever  was  wriitcai— 4o  my 
knowledge.  Cry  out,  if  you  wiU-^ 
«ay  what  you  will.  What  f  speak  is 
the  truth — It  is  my  honest  opiiMon. 
Judge  you  of  my  judgment  in  this  caae, 
by  my  judgment  m  other  oasea.— Of 
Oamo,  which  is  now  a  bad  poem,  w*^ 
It  l«W{gi]eat»  and  a  few  beauliful  ^a»- 
Ml0lisia  it :  iS  multitude<»f  errws,  jUttle, 
iiyidWg^minyjt^dUghtfwwbieb,  if  tbey 
should  be  worthily  developed,  were 
•WMigh  to  reform  the  tragedy  spirit  of 


the  age>^-of  thtt,  I  could  make  a  su- 
perb drama.  I  shall  try  it»  some  lei- 
sure week.  In  the  prefsoe  to  Othq 
fmblished  (long  before  X4)rd  ByroO 
tbought  of  giving  battle^  on  acoouut 
of  the  unities,  I  took  up  tneir  defence ; 
encountered  your  £of(Ush  Goliah# 
Johnson:  overthrew  him— »'  I  love 
modesty:  but  I  love  truth  better' — 
overthrew  him,  and  his  great  argu- 
ment, as  it  appears  in  the  preface  of 
Shakspeare^-^I  shall  do  this,  after  a 
more  knightly  fashion,  one  of  theie 
days. 

**  0th o  was  written  a  long  timo  bo- 
fore  Mr  Procter's  Miravdola  came 
out,  in  hb  country.  It  was  even  pub* 
lished,  before*  I  mention  this,  beauise 
MijiAKDOLA  is  fViU  of  surprisii^  ror 
semblances  to  OTHO.^-Partt  of  the 
{Jot;  much  of  the  sentiment ;  aaitur 
ation  or  two;  and,  in  one  case,  ike 
very  words  are  the  same.  As  an  Ame*- 
rican,  I  would  carefully  avoid  imita- 
ti<m.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  my 
oountrymen.  As  an  American,  too,  I 
should  be  charged  with  stealing  from 
the  author  of  Mirandola,  when  he 
would  never  be  suspected  of  having 
atolfoi  from  Otho. 

''  Ni  AG AMA  waa,  originally,  the  work 
of  a  few  days,  in  the  heat  of  sumveiv 
As  it  now  standi— in  the  last  edition 
-^I  consider  it  as  the  labour  of  kaa 
than  a  month ;  because,  in  about  five 
or  six  weeks  altogether,  I  wrote  both 
NiAOABA  and  Gold  aw,  beside  some 
other  poems— or  poetry — and  Otuo. 
I  do  not  mean  five  or  six  consecutive 
weeks ;  but  five  or  aix  weeks,  in  omottn/, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  sleep,  meak, 
etc  etc  Byron  makes  a  fuas  about 
having  done  bis  British  Bards  is  less 
than  a  tweli«month ;  a  poem  which 
has  no  poelry  at  all  in  it--of  hia  own. 

"  GoLDAN.  This  poem  was  the  la- 
bour, when  first  ready  forpujblieation, 
of  lets  than  foHy^eighi  hcmrs.  Alto- 
aether,  as  it  now  stands,  J  regard  it  as 
toe  labour  of  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Thepoetry  of  Mrs  Hemana-^of  which 
a  wcrd  or  two  here,  in  self«4lefonee^ 
lappeared  in  this  ooufeitry  a  long  tune 
(ifter  mine  appeared,  in  America.'**—*- 
Between  'Otho,  Niagaba,  Govdax 
^^mi  her  '  SfsoB  of  Vac^ncia,'  I 
find  a  BMiltitude  of  brief,  startling  nt- 
aemUanees,  Aot  only  cf  thought,  but 
of  expression — wbidi,  after  a  while, 
but  for  what  I  now  s^y,  might  sulgect 
mey  though  they  never  ahosud^  Aar,  to 
the  chsrge  of  plagiarism. — So  too,  in 
the  second  part  of  Cbbscentius,  by 
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1b  no  longer  a  child,  articulate  with  in- 
spiration ;  but  a  woman  playing  a  part. 

"  So  with  fiarry  Cornwall,  whose  ex- 
quisite sense  of  colour,  flavour,  shape, 
and  odour,  in  poetry  is  quite  Shak- 
spearean— at  least,  in  the  sweet  and 
affectionate  passages  of  his  poetry — if 
not  in  those  of  a  more  sublime  or  des- 
perate countenance — (when  he  hii^n- 
dies  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  his 
Jupiter,— with  chicken-skin  gloves.) 
These  people,  of  course,  could  never  be 
charged  with  borrowing  from  a  North 
American  savage — though  he  might  be 
charged  with  idealing  from  them. 

"  The  preface  to  Otho,  wherein 
the  great  argument  of  Dr  Johnson  is 
refuted,  I  wrote  one  morning,  as  I 
would  a  letter,  in  the  study  of  Mr 
Kerpont,  (a  clergyman,  author  of  a 
poem,  called '  Airs  of  Palestine.') — He 
knows  all  this  to  be  true. 

"  As  another  example  of  the  rapi-* 
dity,  with  which  I  did  business, '  all 
unused'  as  I  was  to  that  of  reviewing, 
I  would  observe,  that,  being  much 
pressed,  one  day,  I  read  a  long  poem 
through,  ('  The  Village,')  and  wrote  a 
review  of  it,  which  afterwards  came 
out  in  the  Portico,  while  the  editor 
was  writing  an  epistle  to  some  friend. 

"  The  Essays,  Criticisms, etc.  etc. 
—which  appeared  in  the  Telegraph, 
would  amount,  I  daresay,  to  a  large 
quarto ;  and  were  much  above  the  ge- 
neral run  of  newspaper  stuff.  I  can- 
not well  say  more  of  them,  except  in 
three  cases  ; — in  the  first  of  which,  I 
called  Andrew  Jackson,  the  general, 
to  account,  for  his  outrageous  insolence 
to  a  senator  of  the  United  States : — in 
the  second,  I  esiabUshed  (no  other  word 
will  answer  my  purpose,)  I  estabttshed 
a  doctrine,  among  the  gn^t  lawyers  of 
the  country  ;  which  doctrine,  if  it  ever 
oome  to  issue  in  the  Supreme  Court  o€ 
the  United  States,  will  shake  the  con- 
federacy to  her  foundations.  I  show- 
ed, perfectly  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
that  oZ/ the  Banks  of  a// the  i9to/^j  were 
unconstitutional.  In  the  third,  I  re- 
viewed a  celebrated  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  on  the  great  national 
buikrupt  law:  show^ — ^not  only  ta 
my  own  satisfaction,  but,  I  flatter  my- 
self, to  that  of  all  the  other  bankrupts 
of  North  America,  that  he  was  wrong 
—mistaken  absolutely — from  begm- 
ning  to  end.  So  he  was.  I  was  right. 
He  is  conyinoed  of  it,  now.  The  lead- 
ing courts  of  the  country — ^nay,  the 
Supreme  Court  itself,  with  a  part  o€ 
%  C 
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ita  ilependenciei»  in  ofibct— liaTeadop^ 
ed  my  views  of  that  opinion.  These 
pspers  were  always  knocked  off  at  a 
heat — in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ; 
never  corrected — never  copied.  But, 
hastily  written  as  they  were — pre- 
sumptuous and  foolish — ^nay,  despe* 
rate  as  they  were  thought,  when  they 
lippeared,  by  the  mob  of  lawyers,  I 
have  lived  long  enough  already  to  hear 
the  opinions — arguments — ^ay,  in  one 
case,  the  very  language — therein  used 
— adoDted  and  quoted  by  certain  of  the 
great  law  authorities  of  the  country. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  grown  sorry  for  that  opi« 
nion — ashamed  of  the  judgment  which 
followed—and  are  nowsec^ing  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  both. 

"  There  were  also,  a  multitude  of 
papers  ^poll  the  Fins  Arts,  for  which 
I  have  done  mose,  in  America,  than  «U 
the  rest  of  her  native  writers. 

**  Index  to  Nilks'Registee.  The 
most  laborious  work  of  the  kind,  per- 
haps, in  the  world.  It  was  done  by 
me.  Niles,  to  be  sure,  added  a  pared 
of  references  to  vols.  XI.  XII. ;  and 
re-arranged  one  or  two  of  the  articles : 
But,  as  a  work,  it  is  mine.  He  ^ow- 
ed bis  notion  of  its  value,  by  giving 
me  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  he 
promised,  for  it.  He  was  a  very  la- 
borious man ;  but  he  had  abandoned 
the  work  in  despair,  after  a  short  ex- 
periment.   So  had  one  other  person. 

''  HiSToay  of  the  Amseican  Re- 
volution. By  Paul  Allen, — (See 
Allen,  vol.  XVI.  page  308.)  The 
part  which  I  furnished  for  this  work  ; 
about  one-fourth,  I  believe,  as  it  ia 
puldished ;  with  about  as  much  mc^e, 
that  «7as  not  published — Shaving  over- 
stef^ied  our  contract— written  more 
than  was  required — I  wrote  and  co^ 
pied,  in  less  than  six  weeks — (that  is 
-—wrote  it  over  twice) — ^besidM  read- 
ing several  histories  of  the  country 
and  a  prodigious  pile  of  revolutionary 
manuscript— in  the  same  time.  It  waa 
printed  sbamefUlly  ;  but  in  general 
(my  part  of  it,  I  mean)  was  weU  writ- 
ten. Some  of  the  finest  passages,  how- 
ever, were  mad::  nonsense  of,  by  the 
carelessness  of  my  associate  (Dr  Wat- 
kins),  whose  boy  sometimes  read  the 
proora. 

'' My  modesty— such  as  it  is ;  and, 
if  I  do  not  greatly  misunderstand  my- 
self, it  is  like  that  of  Cobbell— or  t£at 
of  Dr  Mitchell,  the  great  man,  who 
published  a  Chronological  Tableof  re- 


CFek 

markabk  Rvetttt  in  his  own  Life-HUy 
modesty — audi  aa  it  is,  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  say  anything  more  of  my- 
self under  this  h^. 

"  My  other  essay*— in  other  jour- 
nals—were not  worth  a  curse.  I  should 
except  <me,  however,  about  Counsellor 
Phillips,  and  his  oratory,  wherein  I 
did  his  business,  I  flatter  myself,  in 
America:  and,  perhaps,  one  more, 
wherein  I  showed,  oondusively,  that 
Mr  Taylor's  book  about  Sir  Philip 
Francis  proved  nothing  at  all :  that  all 
his  facts  were  perfectly  reconcilable  to 
either  hypothesis — (to  the  identity  or 
'  MOB-identity'  of  Sir  P.  F.  and  Junius.) 
It  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Times  ;  was  most  atrodously  printed. 
—I  was  ihejirst  who  undertook  Mr 
T. — I  stood  alone,  for  a  long  time. 

'*  As  for  LooAN,  Seventy-six, 
Randolph,  and  Will  Auams,  I  have 
no  sort  of  objection  to  say  what  I  think 
of  them,  also. — No  matter  whose  they 
are— mine  or  another's. — It  is  all  the 
same  to  me.  I  shall  neither  acknow- 
ledge, nor  deny  them.  I  did  not,  when 
I  was  threatened  with  assassination-* 
diallenged— lied  about— posted :  and 
I  will  not,  if  I  die  for  it— until  I  think 
proper.  They  lay  them  to  the  door  of 
another  man ;  a  young  friend  of  mine. 
—William  B.  Walter,  the  jpoet.  Poor 
fellow  I — ^he  was  innocent  of  them.  He 
never  saw  a  line  of  either — ^never  heard 
of  either — till  it  waa  printed,  or  print- 
ing. The  stories  about  him — so  fiu-  as 
these  books  are  concerned— almost  ori- 
ginated with  me.  Carey,  the  publisher 
oi  Logan,  told  me,  soon  after  it  appear* 
ed  in  Philadelphia,  that  poor  Walter 
was  charged  with  it— A  long  time  af- 
terwards, when  it  suited  my  purpose, 
I  spoke  of  the  report  (adding  a  few 
Queries,  and  facts)  to  the  unprincipled, 
anamelesB  vagabond— or  in  other  words> 
which  I  take  to  be  more  insupportable, 
and  quite  equivalent — I  did  all  this, 
to  the  editor  of  what  is  called  the  Co- 
lumbian Observer,  Philadelphia. — 
He  published  my  communication ;  but 
left  out,  until  I  made  him  put  it  in,  a 
paragraph,  upon  which  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  paper  depended.  All  that 
/  said  was  true — scrupulously  true. 
The  correction  folbwed,  within  three 
or  four  days.  Hence  the  ridiculous 
notion  that  prevails,  about  Walter's 
having  been  guilty  of  these  books. 

'^  The  editor  (^  the  United  States 
I4ITERAET  Gazette,  Tieophilue  Par- 
eons,  by  name,  has  thought  proper  to 
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lishedlnEng^d.  Thej  were  not  wrH- 
ten — I  may  rcntiire  to  say  that,  now, 
I  hope — ^for  the  appetite  of  the  age. 
They  were  the  feTeriah  prodactions  of 
«  man,  who  could  not  he  idle — whose 
▼ery  trifling  was  always  desperate,  or 
aerious.  They  were  reproduced  in  Lon- 
don, without  his  consent,  or  know- 
ledge.—  Otherwise  they  would  haye 
been  wholly  transformed.  A  multitude 
of  errors — a  multitude  of  absurdities^ 
would  have  escaped  a  second  edition. 
Tet— with  all  their  great  faults  ;  and 
with  all  their  monstrous  follies — there 
was  only  one  man,  alive,  when  they  ap- 
peared, who  could  have  written  tnem. 
*^  Logan  is  Aill  of  power— eloquence 
— ^poetry — ^instinct,  with  a  more  than 
mortal  extravagance :  Yet  so  crowded 
—so  incoherent — so  evidently  with- 
out aim,  or  object,  worthy  of  a  good 
or  a  wise  num — ao  outrageously  over- 
done, that  nobody  can  read  it  entirely 
through.  Parts  are  without  a  paral- 
lel for  passionate  beauty ;— power  of 
language:  deep  tenderness,  poetry- 
yet  every  page — almost  every  para- 
graph, in  truth,  is  rank  with  corrup- 
tion—-the  terrible  corruption  of  genius. 
—It  should  be  tdcen,  as  people  take 
opium.  A  grain  may  exhilarate— more 
may  stupify — much  will  be  death. 

'^  Seventy-six.  I  pronounce  this  to 
be  one  of  the  best  romances  of  the  age. 
With  a  little  care-HM>me  pruning:  a 
f^w  alterations,  it  mightbe  madean  ad- 
mirable book  of.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
quite  a  faithful  history  of  the  old  Ame- 
rican War — told  with  astonishing  vi- 
vacity. The  reader  becomes  an  eye- 
witness in  spite  of  himself. — It  was 
published  hero,  long  before  Mat- 
thew Wald  appeared,  wherein  there 
is  a  world  of  resemblance — and  a  fight, 
with  small  swords,  which  otherwise. 


*  I  give  the  dates— and  order  in  whicli  they  were  written,  from  the  notes  of  the 
'  author. 

•*  Looan— 6<;gim  (....)  ctmW— Nov.  17,  1821. 
*«  Randolph— begun  86.  Nov.  1821. 

Ist  voL  finished  21  Dec.  1821— 2d,  8th  Jan.  1822,  with  the  interval  of  about 

a  week,  between  the  two,  when  I  wrote  nothing        i  English  volun^es  in  thirty- 

six  days, 
'*  Eerata — begun  i^ter  (time  uncertain)  q/2er  the  8th  of  Jan.  1828. — Finished  16 

Feb.  1822 — i  Englidi  volumes,  in  less  than  tMsny-^ikie  days. 
^  Seventy-Sex— begun  after  Feb.  16,  1822— finished,  19th  Mar.  1822  (with  four 

days  ott,  during  which  I  did  not  see  the  MS.)— 3  English  volumes  in  twtniy-^even 

days,** 

N.  B.— During  this  time,  tlie  author  was  publicly  engaged,  every  day,  save  Son- 
days,  in  professional  business.  They  were  the  work,  therefore«  of  only  a  few  hoars, 
initead  of  days. 
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tha  AnieficMi  author  m^t  be  eha^- 
ged'with  haflng  imiteted. 

*'  Randolph — about  as  courageous 
a  book  as  ever  was,  or  ever  willbe^wriU 
t^n ;  full  of  trutb—- alarming  truth—* 
to  the  great  men  of  North  America. 
It  strucK  them  with  consternation.  It 
is  a  novel ;  a  plausible,  well-connect- 
ed, finely  developed  novel;  but,  by 
reason  of  a  continual  departure,  for 
purposes  of  criticism,  or  Hography,  it 
requires  great  attention  to  enjoy  the 
plot,  or  brieve  in  it.  Randolph  sits  in 
judgment,  as  it  were^  upon  all  Amo^ 
rica. 

'^EaEATA,  or  Will  Adams.  Acu« 
riosity  in  literature :  a  powerful  work 
— loaded  with  rubbish — ^fVill  of  deep 
interest,  nev^theless. — I  have  done-^ 
I  love  modesty:  and  whatever  you 
may  think,  have  not  been  imitating 
William  Cobbett-— in  this  my  critic 
dsm." 

NlLSS— HiZEKIAH.  Editor  of  NiLES' 

RxoiSTSR,  a  vrark  of  great  value,  for 
reference,  Mr  N.  wa8,;for  a  long  time, 
the  Cobbett  of  America. — He  imitated 
Cobbett  in  ererything,  save  his  un« 
principled  self-contradiction — until  a 
quarrel  took  place,  which  has  ended 
in  thcsalvation  of  Niles. — By  the  way 
— this  brings  to  our  recollection  a  liu 
tie  anecdote  of  Cobbett,  worth  telling. 
It  shows  th^  very  nature  of  the  man — 
his  pretension  ;  his  talent ;  his  impu- 
dence. While  he  was  in  America,  he 
ran  a-foul  of  some  Frenchman,  who 
had  been  republishing  a  grammar  of 
Cobbett's — ^with  a  preface  of  his  own. 
Cobbett  swore  that  he  couldn't  write 
a  word  of  English.  To  prove  it,  he 
quoted  from  his  preface,  the  following 
words — we  give  them  with  Cobbett's 
typography^' Recorded  honours  shall 
Either  round  his  monument,  and 
thicken  over  Him.  It  is  a  solid  fa- 
bric ;  and  will  support  the  laurels, 
which  adorn  iT.'--Quere,  Did  CobbeU 
know — or  did  he  riot,  while  he  was 
writing  these  words,  that  they  were  the 
words  of  Junius,  to  Chatham  ?  If  he 
did— what  are  we  to  think  of  his  de» 
cencv  ?— If  he  did  no<— what  are  we 
to  think  of  his  knowledge,  in  that 
sturdy  literature  about  whidi  he  is 
eternally  talking,  as  if  ^t  were  that  for 
which  he  has  a  religious  veneration— 
that,  with  which  he  is  more  famiUar, 
than  almost  any  other  man  of  our 
country  ? 

NuTTAL — a  Yorkshireman :   pro- 
eaaor  of  botany  in  the  Harvard  uni- 


versity :  author  oC  a  wtirk  upon  the 
languages  of  the  North  American  In* 
dianss  of  anodier  upon  Botany,  we 
bdieve.  We  have  not  seen  them.  He 
is  a  man  of  science. 

OciLTia— a  Scotchman:  a  dedaira^ 
cr  of  wonderful  powers,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve what  is  told  of  him :  author  of  a 
large  work,  entitled,  if  we  do  not  for- 
get. Philosophical  Essays — mere 
talk — nothing  more.  We  have  not  sees 
them,  for  years;  and  hope  never  te 
see  them  again.  He  was  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, destroyed  by  ojuum-eating. 

Osborke-^elece.  a  msn  of  de- 
cent powers ;  formerly  the  chiaf, 
among  ten  thousand— American  poets  ; 
pow  the  editor  of  a  country  paper.- 
Mr  O.  was  a  good,  but  not  a  great  pi^. 

Paine— Thomas.  AGoliahiunong 
political  writers,  who,  imprindpled, 
coarse,  and  wicked  as  he  was,  b^  hia 
Rights  op  Mak  (assisted, we  beheve, 
by  Dr  Frankhn,)— did  more  good, 
without  vrishing  it — (we  cannot  wdl 
say  more,  of  such  a  writer)  than  he 
did  misdiief,  by  his  Aoe  op  Reasok. 
Cobbettisafouower  of  his.  Both  are 
greatly  over-rated.  Paine  was  an  Eng- 
lishman :  secretary  to  the  first  Ame- 
rican Congress — a  useful  writer  fbr 
the  Republican  cause ;  but,  nevertha- 
less-^a  man — ^whose  memory  is  held 
in  utter  abomination  throughout  Ame- 
rica. The  mischief  that  he  did  was 
intentional :  the  good — accidental. 

Paine  —  R.  Treat  —  originally 
Thomas,  which  he  changed,  merely 
to  avoid,  we  belicTe,  the  opprobrium 
which  followed  it :  a  prose  writer;  and 
a  poet :  one,  whose  language,  two  or 
three  times,  during  his  life,  was  in- 
spiration :  a  part  of  his  works  are  col- 
lected—chiefly orations ;  poems ;  and 
songs.  We  think  very  well  of  his  ge- 
nius^ but  humbly,  of  his  understand- 
ing. The  song,  '*  Adams  and  Liber- 
ty," was  written  by  him.— We  know 
of  no  other  tolerable  song— except  one 
by  Dr  Perdval — that  ever  was  written 
by  an  American. 

Parsons  —  Theofhiltjs— a  me- 
lancholy proof  that  great  men  will  de- 
generate, in  America.  Hisfather  was  a 
giant,  he  is  hardly  a  dwarf.  He  wrote 
one  or  two  artides  for  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review,  some  years  ago ;  on  the 
sbvngth  of  which,  be  has  lately  pre- 
sumed— ^with  a  platoon  of  helpers,  to 
conduct  a  literary  paper,  in  Boston^ 
which  is  Teally — so  far  as  the  paper, 
{Hrintihg,  &c  Are  concerned— honour- 
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New  £no  LAKDiiAN ;"  a  misobierouiy 
wicked^  foolish  book :  with  little  or^no 
plain  truth  in  it :  a  few  downright  lies — 
a  multitude  of  misrepresentations.  We 
do  not  say  that  Paulding  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  book — ^in  fact,  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  not — 
but  he  is  universally  charged  as  the 
author,  passes,  thus  far,  for  the  au- 
thor :  and  will,  of  course,  be  treated  as 
the  author,  so  far.  He  is  a  man  of 
good,  strong  talent ;  a  hearty  repub- 
fican :  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country — 
a  cordial  hater  of  ours — with  little  or 
no  true  knowledge  concerning  us,  or 
it :  of  a  most  unhappy  disposition  ; 
sarcastic  humour;  and — we  are  afraid 
—not  a  very  good  heart. — His  cari- 
catures are  too  serious  for  pleasantrj^ 
There  is  nothing  like  fun  or  frolic  m 
his  misrepresentations : — He  is  the  au- 
thor, too,  of  a  novel,  the  name  of 
which  we  forget,  published,  we  be- 
lieve, about  one  year  ago,  by  the  Whit- 
akers.  It  was  a  satirical  affair  —  of 
course ;  cuts  up  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton speculators  in  good  style ;  with  no 
pathos;  no  passion — but  is  full  of 
meaning. 

Phillips — Willard:  aYankce^ 
another  self-educated  ma^^i :  formerly 
(before  Dana)  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review  :  a  good  writer ; 
and  a  sound,  excellent  lawyer.  His 
work  upon  the  Law  of  Insurance, 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  (See 
Dec  1824,  p.  636.) 

Pitkin.  A  Connecticut  man ;  for- 
merly member  of  Congress.  A  Sta- 
tistical View  of  the  United 
States,  by  him,  is  a  work  of  great 
value  and  authority.  It  is  loaded  with 
official  eridence,  clearly. arranged. 

Percival,  Dr  :  Among  poets,  very 
much  what  Geoffrey  Crayon  is 
among  prose  writers ;  calm,  gentle, 
steady  and  beautiful :  an  imitator  of 
Byron — so  successfully  too,  in  his  Pro- 
metheus, that,  stanza  aflrr  stanza, 
would  pass  for  Byron's,  if  they  appear- 
ed, in  a  collection  of  his  poetry :  1  he 
best  of  Dr  P/s  workmanship,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  his  little  pieces; 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful^ 
pure,  sweet  poetry — without  being 
wonderful,  or  great.  Mr  Millar,  Bridge 
Street— has  republished  a  volume  or 
two  of  Dr  P.'s  poems.  They  deserve 
patronage,  and  so  does  Mr  M. :  for. 
It  was  he,  who  brought  out  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  to  the  public. 

Pink— WiLLiAM^One  of  theeu^ 
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Uestanatan:  llie  fbandbrof  FMiw 
■ylTAtiia :  a  grait  mmn — a  good  one, 
to  tpeak  of  wnom  worthily  would  re-  , 
quire  a  volume.  His  writingB  are  well 
known:  they  are  chiefly  controyernal, 
— His  *  No  Caosd,  no  CaowK, '  is  an 
able,  tiresome  work* 

Pi cKERiNo^-TiMOTHY :  some  twen- 
ty years  ago,  a  very  able  man — a  Ro« 
man,  for  his  truth— a  Cato,  for  his  in- 
tegrity — Of  Lite  (we  know  not  if  he  be 
alive  now) — of  late,  only  a  talkative  old 
gentleman.  He  was  a  formidaUe  ad- 
versary of  Jefierson.  His  writings  are 
politick,  or  official ;  not  collected. 

PicKSRixo— son  of  the  latter:  a 
man  of  great  erudition ;  a  fine  scho* 
lar ;  learned  in  many  languages :  au- 
thor of  PiCKERiMo's  Vocabulary—* 
a  work  of  some  value  in  the  United 
States. 

PiERPONT — John— a  Connecticut 
man :  first  a  lawyer ;  dieu,  a  merchant; 
then — though  not  professionally— an 
author— now,  a  preacher :  a  man  of 
sound,  powerful,  talent. — As  a  lawyer, 
be  would  have  been  greatly  distin- 
guished :  as  a  merchant,  he  wss  good 
for  nothing :  as  a  poet — ^he  mig^  have 
been^ie  u  in  the  nsnk  of  Seattle, 
Campbell,  and  all  that  class.  The  Poa^ 
TRAIT— a  poem,  by  him,  was  a  politi- 
cal squib.  The  Aias  of  Palestine, 
another  poem,  was  written  for  a  chari- 
table purpose— while  he,  himself,  was 
perishing,  for  lack  of  that  very  diarity 
which  he  showed :  It  is  tame^  badly 
arranged,  incomplete— and  worse  tfian 
all— afflicted  with  plagiarism,  imita- 
tion, and  alliteration.  Tet,  is  it,  ne- 
vertheless, full  of  beauty— with  a  few 
eloquent— a  few  good— and  a  few  great 
passages  in  it.— His  account  of  the 
rattle-snake,  fh>m  Chateaubriand,  is 
capital.  We  have  no  room  for  it,  how- 
ever. The  whde  poem  has  been  re- 
Dublished  here,  with  a  miserable  se- 
lectiou  of  American  poetry. — ^Two  or 
three  of  Mr  Pierpont's  little  pieces : 
with  a  few  of  his  hymns,  after  all,  are 
worth  a  dozen  of  his  long  poems. — He 
is  a  fine  pulpit  orator ;  writes  brave- 
ly; reasons,  with  remarkable  force; 
Md  shouldpaUish  a  volume  of  his  chief 
sermons.    He  will  be  forgotten  else. 

PiNKNET— William.  One  of  the 
greatest  lawyers,  not  only  of  the  age— 
this  sge— but  of  any  age.— The  liule 
that  he  has  written  is  not  worthy  of 
him.— He  was  formerly  minister  to 
this  court ;  and,  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  held  the  ravemost  rank  among 
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those  who  arl»  criled  OaAVbas^— We 
do  not,  however,  think  much  of  his 
eloquence.  It  was  noisy,  clamorous, 
artificisL  Bu  t  of  his  mina--4iis  powers 
of  reasoning,  we  entertain  the  most 
exalted  opinion. 

Porter— Davii>— a  brave,  despe- 
rate fellow ;  a  naval  captain ;  of  the 
United  States:  <  Porter's  Narra- 
tive '  ii  by  him.  It  is  a  foolish,  pom- 
Eous,  ridiculous— /me  book — ^wherein 
e  ffives  an  account  of  lus  adventures 
in  the  South  Seas ;  among  the  South- 
Sea  islanders — while  he  was  cruising 
for  the  protection  of  his  enterprizinff 
countrymen,  through  every  nook  ana 
comer  of  the  Pacific 

Proui>— wrotea  History  or  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  a  History  op  New 
Y'oRK :  both  of  which  are  insnpport- 
ably  tiresome. 

Ramsay— Da  :  an  amiable,  good 
man :  a  wsrra,  eloquent  writer.  The 
Life  of  Washington,  by  him,  is  a 
delightful  book ;  but  not  so  carefully 
—so  severely  true,  as  it  should  have 
been:  History  op  the  American 
Revolution— very  much  the  same— 
not  such  authority,  as  one  of  a  scru- 
pulous temper  would  have;  but  such 
authority  as  the  multitude  are  content 
with:  History  of  Sooth  Carolina 
— a  very  interesting,  faithful  work. 
Let  him,  who  would  know  the  truth 
concerning  whole  nations  of  the  red 
men,  look  into  this  work.— It  will 
make  his  blood  run  cold  cawnsUy 
mentioned  as  they  are. 

Raymond— Daniel :  A  Yankee; 
Arom  Connecticut— New  Englsnd :  A 
counsellor-at-law :  Author  of  a  work 
on  Political  Economy  (8  vols.  8vo,) 
— ^where  a  multitude  ctt  problems; 
phenomena,  etc  etc  are  explained, 
with  a  simfdidty,  quite  startling- 
nay,  quite  provoldng— to  those  who 
have  been  wasting  years  npon  the  sd- 
enoe.  We  look  upon  it,  as  a  work  of 
extraordinary  valuer— It  sbovdd  have 
been  republished  here— or,  at  least, 
revieweo.  A  friend  of  ours  (Nesll 
brought  a  copy  **  out"— and  exertea 
himself  not  a  little,  in  trying  to  get 
some  notice  taken  of  i^  by  sonebody 
equal  to  the  job.^Twice  he  was  pio- 
mised,  without  qualification,  ^t  it 
should  he  done  Twice  he  was  disap- 
pmnted.    He  then  gave  up  the  point. 

Rush — ^Da  Benjamin — ^A  medical 
writer;  remarkable  for  the  eloquent 
fervour  of  his  theories— die  compre- 
hensiv^mess  of  his  philosophy :  one  of 
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Wales,  and  Hoxaaks,  is  higjUy  cre- 
ditable to  his  temper,  heart,  and  good 
■ense.  It  is  a  very  fair  picture  of 
what  he  saw,  here ;  and  a  work,  which 
deserves  to  be,  as  it  is,  popular,  in  his 
country. — His  Toua  in  Canada  is 
contemptible;  a  piece  of  egre^oos 
book-making. — ^We  think  very  highly 
of  Professor  Silliman,  as  a  writer ;  as 
a  mineralogist ;  as  a  geologist ;  and  as 
a  chemist;  but  very  humUy,  as  a 
book-maker. 

Sloan E — ^A  Baltiroorean:  author 
of  Rambles  in  Italy — a  very  agree- 
able book — ^written  with  a  sort  of  gen- 
tlemanly air,  which  would  make  any- 
thing popular. 

Smith— Wrote  a  History  of  New 
York  :  A  dull,  heavy,  circumstantial 
affiiir. 

Somerville — Author,  many  years 
ago,  of  some  poetry,  which  his  fhends 
— nay,  his  very  enemies,  have  long  since 
forgotten.  He  has  lately  brought  forth 
an  octavo,  about  France.  It  is  a  remark- 
able book— appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  two  different  people ;  a  boy 
and  a  man :  a  politician— or  something 
better,  and  a  gossip. — Speaking  of  these 
Letters  though — they  remind  us  of 
a  criticism  concerning  them,  in  the 
last  North  American  Review — we  say 
concerning  them ;  not  upon  them — ^be- 
cause no  sort  of  opinion,  one  way  or 
the  other ^  is  given  of  the  work,  in' this 
long  review  of  it.  One  would  be 
ready  to  believe  that  some  one  had 
written  the  article — by  the  job— under 
the  eyes  of  the  author ;  who  wanted 
boldness  to  praise  himself— and  cou- 
rage, to  cut  his  own  throat.— Mr  S. 
may  become  a  very  good  writer :  he  is 
a  roan  of  talent — such  as  it  is. 

Sfarks— Jared.  Editor  of  the 
North  American  Review:  Former- 


*  The  observations  of  Dr  R.  concerning  the  multitude  of  diseases,  which  proceed 
fron  decayed  teeth,  have  been  fully  confirmed,  of  kite,  by  Da  Koecker  (a  German 
dentist — probably  without  an  equal  in  the  world,  at  a  dentist) — Dr  Rush  saw  cases 
of  epilepsy;  rheumatism  in  the  hip,  etc.  etc.  cured  by  the  extraction  of  teeth. — Dr 
Koecker  is  now  in  London— (5,  Charles  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.)— While  in 
America,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  there,  which  is  no  light  praise;  for, 
in  Aaseriea,  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  more  frequent,  more  wasting,  and  better 
oadcrstood,  thaa  they  are  anywhere  else,  on  earth.  Dr  K.  cures  many  diteaseo, 
that  have  always  been  regarded  as  incurable^  even  to  the  time  of  our  celebrated  Mr 
Fox,  who  kioks  upon  the  devtutatum  of  the  gums,  and  alviolar  processes,  in  that 
Ugbt  I  Nearly  three  persons  out  of  four,  above  the  age  of  forty,  in  Great  Britain,  who 
have  occaaion  for  a  dentist,  are  suffering  by  this  terrible  disease.— We  think  it  worth 
our  while,  therefore,  to  give  Dr  K.  a  puflf.— His  treatment  of  denuded  nerves  and 
pluggiag,  or  Uappbng^  are  peculiar  to  himself;  and  altogether  unrivalled.  He  has 
i^ritten  d>l]r  upon  these  very  sul:jects. 
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ly  pastor  of  the  First  iNDKrENDSNT 
Chuiich,  at  Baltimore^  (a  taking  title 
for  Unitarianism):  Author  of  a 
large  volume  8vo— upon  the  doctrine^ 
ordinances^  &c.  of  the  Episcofal 
Chubcu — a  powerful,  clear,  cool,  im- 
pudent book :  a  very  able  theologian— 
a  good  scholar—and  a  strong,  plain 
writer,  with  a  disposition  to  be  a  fine 
writer,  which  plays  the  devil  with  him, 
occasionally. — He  was  also  editor  of 
the  Unitarian  Miscellany — i.  e. 
the  aiiMoi^-and  is  yet  a  large  contri- 
butor. The  U.  M.  is  a  clever  thing- 
done  up  in  good  style— sent  all  over 
the  country — and  sold  for  a  song. 
Mr  S.  was  chaplain  to  Congress  for  a 
time  (See  Dec.  1824,  p.  426^ ;  but, 
much  to  the  credit  of  ms  good  sense, 
after  two  or  three  years  of  trial,  has 
given  up  the  pulpit — a  place,  for  which 
he  was  not  well  qualified,  (as  a  speaker, 
we  shoiddsay,)  and  has  betaken  him- 
self to  writing  ;  a  business  for  which 
he  is  qualified— save  when  he  forgets 
himseli* — and  presumes  to  be  rhetori- 
cal, warm,  or  generous. 

Sprague — Charles.  A  young  roan 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts — a  mer- 
chant's clerk,  we  believe,  who  obtain- 
ed prize  after  prize,  among  the  poets 
of  his  country,  for  his  Address  on  the 
opening  of  sundry  theatres.  There  is 
not  much  poetry  in  these  papers,  thus 
written;  but — after  all — they  are 
about  as  good,  and  about  as  poetical, 
as  the  best  of  ours,  by  Johnson,  Pope, 
Garrick,  Byron,  etc 

Stith. — We  have  confounded  se- 
veral persons,  (each  of  whom  has 
written  a  History  of  Virginia,) 
with  one  another,  in  our  recollection. 
— fcThat,  by  Stith,  however,  if  we  do 
not  mistake,  is  a  very  good  account  of 
the  state. — Smith  is  not  an  American 
writer — if  he  were,  we  should  like  to 
spend  a  little  time  upon  his  heroick 
achievement,  from  the  time  of  his  ad- 
ventures among  the  Moors,  until  he 
went,  in  the  same  spirit  of  chivalry, 
among  the  North  American  savages. 

Stewart — Professor  :  An  able 
writer  on  theology :  the  champion  of 
Andover,  a  place  where  Calvinistic 
theology  is  taught — ^the  College  of  the 
Presbyterians):  The  Catholics, 
by  the  way,  have  their  Collies  in 
Maryland:  The  Episcopalians 
theirs  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
the  Unitarians  theirs  at  Harvard 
University— Cambridge— Massachu- 
setts. 


Tt/DOB— A  *New  Endand  man: 
Author  of  Letters  on  the  Eastern 
States  (the  land  of  the  Yankees) 
and  of  a  book  recently  brought  forth 
—called  the  Life  of  James  Oti8> 
We  have  read  neither  of  these  works : 
we  have  only  seen  a  few  extracts. 
They,  however,  gave  us  a  high  opinion^ 
of  the  author.  Otis  was  a  man,  whose 
biography  woidd  be  interesting  here^ 
He  was  a  very  able,  devout  republi- 
can ;  a  chief  mover  in  the  "  rebellion" 
of  the  Colonies. 

Tucker — Judge.— A  Virginian :  a 
profound  lawyer.  His  Blackstone — 
that  is,  our  Blackstone,  with  Chris- 
tian's notes — ^republished  by  him, 
with  comparative  notes,  which  amount, 
in  truth,  to  a  stead v,  lawyer-like  pa- 
rallel, between  the  laws  of  Englandr 
and  the  laWs  of  America — is  a  work 
of  great  value. 

Trumbull — Author  of  a  History 
of  the  United  States:  a  solid,  foiitli- 
ful,  tedious  book.  (See  History, 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  57.) 

Trumbull — Author  of  The  Fin- 
gal  ;  a  Hudibrastic  poem  of  great 
merit — for  doggrd — ^rich,  bold,  and 
happy. 

Verplank — A  sound,  beautiful 
writer.  We  know  but  little  of  him,  or 
his  writings,  which  are  only  a  few  pa- 
pers :  one  of  theSALAMAGUNDi  people, 
we  are  told :  A  Discourse  of  his,  be- 
fore the  New  York  Historical  Society* 
about  18X8— is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
power. . 

M'a lter — Wm.  B. — ^A  young  man, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  educated 
at  Harvard  University,  for  the  busi- 
ness of  preaching  Unitarianism :  But, 
having  anticipated  his  time ;  preached 
before  he  had  got  a  "  licence" — gone 
about,  rather  too  freely,  giving  unto 
others,  what  had  been  rather  too  freely 
given  unto  him ; — having,  to  say  the 
truth,  done  some  very  foolish,  inco- 
herent, brilliant,  queer  things  (for  a 
preacher)  in  the  way  of  poetry,  lec- 
tures, &c.  &c. — he  was  never  able  to 
obtain  a  preaching  *'  licence." — He 
wrote  SuKEY  (an  imitation  of  Don 
Juan) — with  a  few  other  Poems,  pub- 
lishea  afterwards. — They  are  a  com- 
pound of  strange,  beautiful  poetry  ; 
audacious  plagiarism ;  and  absolute^ 
vulgar  nonsense. — Logan,  therefore, 
was  laid  at  his  door.  But  Neal,  who, 
undoubtedly  knows  the  truth,  declares, 
that  Walter  is  entirely  innocent  of  Lo- 
gan :  that  he  never  saw  a  line  of  that; 
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whole^  taken  together^  is  a  bad^  mis- 
chievous^ provoking,  unavailable  piece 
of  work.  It  miffht  have  been  made, 
with  half  the  tident  of  Mr  Walsh,  a 
popular,  and  useful  book. — It  might 
nave  done  much,  to  allay  the  preju- 
dices of  our  countrymen ;  the  foolish 
apprehension — the  blind,  absurd,  per- 
petual deference  of  his. — Nobody  reads 
It,  now :  nobody  ever  will  read  it,  here. 

Mr  Walsh  is  a  man  of  highly  re- 
spectable talent ;  a  pretty  go(Kl  scho- ' 
lar ;  and  a  well-trained,  serious,  heavy 
writer.  But  he  has  no  strong  origina- 
lity— none  at  all.  His  writings  are 
like  those  of  any  other  plain,  sensible 
man,  who  knows  how  to  express  him- 
self clearly:  that  is,  when,  like  Mr 
Sparks,  he  is  content  witli  doing  what 
is  possible  for  him  to  do. — He  has  been 
rash  enough  to  venture  into  the  hot, 
glorious  atmosphere  of  Burke  once  or 
twice ;  to  imitate  him — with  a  show 
of  eloquent,  bold  indignation,  exces- 
sively ridiculous  in  Mr  W. :  to  steal 
some  of  his  ideas,  which  he  could  no 
more  handle  or  hide  in  his  own  work — 
than  he  could  so  many  red-hot  thun- 
derbolts, in  a  snow  bank. 

His  National  Gazette  is  one  of 
the  very  best  papers,  that  we  know  of. 

Waterhouse,  Da.  A  medical  wri- 
ter of  great  notoriety,  in  Bosfon,  Mass: 
a  good  man — a  very  useful  one — a 
pretty  good  writer — nevertheless. 

Watkins,  Dr  Tobias.  A  man  of 
good,  sobe^  talent :  a  fine  reasoner — a 
classical  writer :  Editor  of  the  Porti- 
co— a  so-so  sort  of  a  journal,  taken  al- 
together ;  but,  for  a  wonder,  in  Ame- 
rica, entirely,  original:  the  reputed 
Editor  of  the  National  Journal, 
(Washington,  district  of  Columbia) — 
a  weekly,  or  semi- weekly  paper,  wluch 
is  authority,  in  political,  and  literary 
matters. — Watkins  brought  Neal  out. 

Weams,  Dr: — a  D.  D.  perhaps: 
Rector  of  Mount  Vernon — the  seat 
of  Greorge  Washington,  whom  he  knew 
from  his  boyhood :  author  of  a  Wash- 
ington's Life — not  one  word  of  which 
we  believe.  It  is  full  of  ridiculous  ex- 
aggeration. 

Wilson^vTudoe — Author  of  some 
Lectures  on  the  Law,  which  are  beau- 
tifully written:  the  Editor,  we  be- 
lieve, (but  we  may  be  mistaken,)  of 
the  American  edition  of  Bacon's 
Abridgement,  which  contains  all  the 
American  authorities :  a  work  of  ines- 
timable value,  in  America.  He  was  a 
2D 
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judge  of  PennsylTaiila :  or  "  presi* 
dmf  rather  of  some  court. 

W1L8OK. — The  Ohnitholooy  of 
this  naturalist,  we  look  upon  as  quite 
a  magnificent  aflfair  for  America.  The 
plates  are  good :  colouring  fine :  typo- 
graphy capital :  editoriid  matter  ex- 
cel&nt. 

Wilkinson  — Genfral  James — 
An  officer  of  the  American  revolution- 
ary war:  (See  Irving,  Knicker- 
bocker^ p.  62,)  a  general  in  the  last : 
iHifl  Life,  by  himself,  in  three  ot  four 
arge  American  6vos  ;  equal  to  as 
many  English  4*108,  will  be  valuable^ 
though  it  w  not  now. — It  is  well  writ- 
ten :  crowded  with  historical  facts,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness;  with 
good  military  and  political  criticbros 
—for  which  he  will  have  credit  here- 
after. His  open  attaft,  upon  some 
other  American  generals ;  Mr  Presi- 
dent Madison  ;  John  Randolph,  and 
some  others,  will  be  pleasant  reading, 
some  half  a  century  m)m  this  time. 

Williams. — The  History  of 
Vermont,  by  this  Mr  W.,  is  a  good, 
substantial  book.  The  information  is 
particular,  without  beine  tiresome ; 
the  style  quite  good  enough,  we  think, 
for  the  suDJect. 

WiBT— Attoniey-Greneral  of  the 
United  States:  a  Marylander.  The 
works  of  this  man  are.  The  British 
Spy — a  beautiful  duodecimo,  with 
some  fine  writing  in  it:  The  Old 
Bachelor — ^a  parcel  of  Essays,  not 
worth  reading :  and  Life  of  Patrick 
-Henry,  (one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  that  ever  lived :)  a  piece 
of  extravagant  eulogy,  wherein  the 
biographer  has  overlooked  everything 
but  himself,  in  his  passion  for  rheto- 
rical ornament. — Mr  Wirt  is,  never- 
theless, a  good,  and  beautiful  writer ; 
-but  he  has  never  yet  written  a  book 
worthy  of  himself.  See  vol.  XVI.  p. 
644. 

Woodworth — a  poet — a  novelist 
—a  critic — an  editor.  We  know  little 
or  nothing:  of  him,  in  either  capacity. 
A  few  of  his  little  songs  are  tolerable ; 
his  novel,  the  CHAMPtoNS  op  Free- 
dom, is  intolerable;  his  talent>  as  a 
critic,  and  editw,  somewhere  between 
the  two— neither  tolerable,  nor  intol- 
erable. 

Wyatt — ^Rev.  Mr,  pastor  of  an 
"  Episcopalian  church"  at  Baltimore ; 
ilUthor  of  a  book  upon  the  Kites, 
Usages/  and  Authorities  of  the  Pro- 
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TE8TANT    EPISCOPAL     ChURCH   ;     « 

controversial  work  of  no  great  merit : 
One  of  the  best  men  that  ever  breathed. 


Enough.  Our  undertaking  is  now 
over ;  our  labour  done ;  our  end,  for 
a  time^  accomplished.  Kow,  there- 
fore, are  we  willing  to  put  our  whole 
character  ;  our  character,  not  onlv  for 
plain  dealing ;  but  for  truth  and  so- 
berness ;  vri&dom  and  humanity,  upon 
the  issue.  We  knew  well  what  we 
were  about.  We  had  no  common  pur^ 
pose  to  serve ;  no  idle,  sneaking,  das- 
tardly spirit  of  any  kind— either  of 
hatred,  envy,  or  uncharitableness :  no 
unworthy  motive ;  no  mischievous  in- 
clination to  gratify. — We  had  only 
that  within  us,  which  will  do  the  great 
cause  of  English  literature — that  lite- 
rature, whicn  is  put  forth  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  we  should  say,  on  both 
sides  of  the  water — more  good,  fifty 
times  over,  than  gentleness,  or  dainti- 
ness : — we  had  only  a  feeling  of  stem 
impartiality  in  the  matter ;  a  bold  and 
courageous  determination — we  bdieve 
a  wise  one — to  say  whatever  might  be 
of  use ;  and,  whatever  we  said  at 'all, 
to  say  trull/,  come  what  would  of  it. 

This  we  have  done.  Many  mistakes ; 
a  few  omissions,  a  very  few,  may  lie 
at  our  door,  perhaps;  but  nothing 
worse;  not  a  single  word  of  wilful 
misrepresentation.  We  have  been  do«> 
ing  that  which  was  never  attempted 
before — we  have  been  giving  a  critical 
history  of  the  literature  of  a  whole  peo^ 
pie,  without  having  a  book  to  refer  to, 
(except  in  two  or  three^  cases  lately,) 
'^without  having  a  note,  or  a  memo^ 
randum  of  any  sort — altogether  from 
recollection.  There  must  he  some  er- 
rors, therefore ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

We  undertook  this ;  we  have  done 
it.  Our  work  is  complete.  The  adven- 
ture was  a  serious  one ;  worthy  of  any 
man's  power ;  no  lazy  pastime,  for  a 
warm>  summer  afternoon.  It  has  been 
seriously  done — however  it  may  ap- 
pear :— conscientiously  done.— ^What- 
ever may  now  be  thought  of  our  dis- 
position or  purpose — abroad,  or  at 
nome — in  Great  Britain ;  or  in  Ame- 
rica,— ^we  dare  to  say  that  our  motive 
is  honourable,  fair,  and  open;  that 
our  good  wishes  toward  America — and 
so  it  will  prove — are  sincere :  that  our 
feding  of  brotherhood  for  the  people 
of  America;  and  for  those,  in  particu- 
lar, who  are  addicted^  after  any  ik« 
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ahioii^  to  literature,  is  hearty :  and 
what  18  more — that  our  very  Unguage^ 
ineoDsiderate^  or  intemperate — or  un- 
worthy— aa  it  may  seem ;  bitter  and 
cruely  aa  it  may  bt^low  as  it  andoubtr 
edly  is,  now  and  then,  is  nerertheleas 
the  lui^uage  of  truth;  and  always 
that  which  it  deserved. 

It  ia  nerer  the  language  of  habit — 
mere  habit ;  nor  of  levity,  however  it 
may  appear.  We  never  use  words  of 
courae,  are  never  taken  by  surprise  (in 
these  matters) — wherefore,  we  do  hope 
to  have  the  credit  of  choosing  our  words 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  power, 
in  every  case.  Is  our  language  low  ? 
—we  stoop,  only  that  we  may  heave 
the  greater  load :  We  draw  bade,  only 
that  we  may  run  forward,  with  more 
^ower.  We  bend  lower  than  other 
people,  only  that  we  may  spring  high- 
er— go  nearer  to  the  earth,  sometimes, 
«nly  that  we  may  bound  further ^rom 
it. 

We  have  continued,  aa  we  begail — 
«sing  low  words,  unless  they  were 
wh(4ly  beneath  us,  wheneven  the  sub- 
ject required  it ;  whenever  they  were 
more  suitable,  expressive  or  rigorout, 
than  high  words :  whenever — tor  thai 
h  the  only  criterion  of  propriety  in  lan- 
guage, after  all — whenever  they  were 
the  natural,  instantaneoua  coinage  of 
mir  thon^t — ^whenever  they  were  the 
^mothervtongue,  as  it  were,  of  our  ideas. 
^-We  never  much  liked^^raisiBg  our 
voice;  or  talking  beautijfullv — any- 
where—at any  time.-* We  had  always 
rather  lower  it,  even  for  emphasis. — 
We  bad  rather  be  understood — felt — 
remembered,  for  a  little  time,  with 
censure ;  than  be  praised — read — and 
forgotten,  as  people  of  high  breeding 
or  soft,  pretty  words,  generally  are,  be- 
fore the  sun  had  gone  down. — Of  all 
emasculation,  that  of  a  man's  thought 
— his  own  language — his  own  off- 
spring, for  fashion-sake — is  most  abo- 
minable. We  would  have  our  children 
go  unmutilated ;  and  we^  ourselves, 
would  rather  talk  English,  than  sing 
Italian. 

Our  6hject,  after  all,  was  nothing 
but  what  is  now  obvious  to  everybody. 
We  would  bring  about,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies;  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
without  flattery  or  falseliood,  a  speedy 
reconciliAtion.  between  two  great  em- 
pires— the  people  of  which  have  been 
foolishly,  wickedly  warring  together, 
openly  or  oth^rwi6e>  for  nearly  fifty 


years:— we  would  promote,  by  our 
steadiness ;  our  honesty;  our  impar* 
tiality,  a  good  understan(Ung  between, 
perhaps,  twenty-five  millions  of  hit- 
man creatures — children  of  the  same 
fathers— members  of  the  same  family 
— who,  in  the  division  of  their  inhe- 
ritance, have  been  scattered  all  ov^ 
the  world :  we  would  set  a  fashion  be- 
tween the  literary  men  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  those  of  America — (knowing 
well,  that  it- is  they,  who  set  what  f*« 
shion  they  please,  in  the  two  countries) 
— the  fashion  of  plain  dealing — cordial 
— manly — and  worth  attendiug  to-^ 
sparing  nobody — neither  ourselves,  nor 
our  brethren,  if  they  come  in  the  way 
of  our,enterprize. 

To  do  all  this  effectually,  in  a  way 
that  would  be  permanently  useful — 
conclusive— and,  as  we  hope,  leave  no- 
thing for  future  explanation,  we  have 
undertaken,  among  other  serious  mat- 
ters, to  do  that  for  our  brethren,  over 
the  soas,  which  no  journal  of  their 
own,  wiU,  or  can  do  for  them — with 
anything  like  the  same  beneficial  ef- 
fect ; — we  have  undertaken,  while  fur- 
nishing our  countrymen^  with  amuse- 
ment, we  hope ;  with  sohd  informa- 
tion, which  thev  may  depend  upon— 
which  they  could  not  get  ia  any  other 
way,  and  which  will  be  more  valuable 
twenty  years  hence,  than  it  is  now,  we 
are  certain  ;  while  doing  this,  we  have 
undertaken  to  show  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica what  has  already  been  accomplish- 
ed aniong  themselves,  by  themselves — 
and  what  may  yet  be  accomplished,  if 
.  they  will  go  about  it  worthily,  among 
themselves — for  the  world  of  literature. 

We  do  not  say  this,  lightly — arro- 
gantly^r  without  caring  what  wdsay. 
It  is  true  —  perfiectly  true  —  and  we 
know  it.  Our  journals  here,  have  done 
the  literary  people  of  America,  nothihg 
but  mischief.  Their  own  have  done 
them  little  or  no  good.  We,  ourselves, 
in  our  small  way,  severely  as  we  iiave 
spoken  throughout,  of  their  faults, 
have  positively  done  more  for  their 
encouragement,  fifty  times  over,  than 
all  their  own  journals  together  ;  and 
all  of  ours— except  our  own. 

The  Quarterly ;  the  Edinburgh, — 
nay,  even  the  Westminster,  which 
would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  great  zeal, 
without  knowledge,  the  friend  of  all 
their  othey  ijistitutions^  on  "  t'other 
side,"— good^or  bad — have  so  abound- 
ed in  error— blundering  self-contra- 
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dictioii— or  absurd^  miaerable,  lelf- 
destroying  falsehood— on6  way  or  the 
other,  about  America— now>?>r— now 
against  her ;— one  day,  with  a  ponde- 
rous graTity ;  another,  perhaps,  like  a 
fellow,  who  goes  about  m'eaking  heads, 
or  spitting  in  people's  faces,  for  the  ftin 
o'  the  thmg--that  now,  they  are  neyer 
taken  up,  in  America,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proying  fixmi  their  pa^,  that, 
while  they  are  all  qnarrelhnff  with 
one  another^  they  all  agree  in  abusing 
America. 

They— our  brethren  over  the  At- 
lantick— haye  journals  of  then*  own, 
courageous  enough :  with  temper  and 
ability  enough,  to  do  that  work,  whidi 
we  have  now  done  for  them.— The 
North  American  Review — so  call- 
ed, we  hardly  know  why — is  anything 
but  a  review  of  North  American  Liters 
at  lire.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  prize 
essays  upon  the  learning  or  policy  of 
Europe — ^under  the  name,  perhans,  of 
reviews  upon  some  foreign  hookah— 
And  whyr— Because,  if  they  handle 
the  same  questions  there,  in  that  Re- 
view, which  are  handled  here,  by  our 
reviews,  they  will  be  better  under- 
stood, here — and  obtain  a  reputation 
•ooner  here,  than  if  thev  confine  them- 
selves to  American  a  Airs;  of  which, 
by  the  way,  our  chief  men,  here,  in  the 
literary  world,  know  just  nothing  at 
alL — The  reputation  of  ev«y  Ameri- 
can journal,  tA  America,  depends  chief- 
ly, upon  its  reputation  here. 

Not  one  book,  perhaps,  out  of  every 
two  hundred,  actually  written  by  na- 
tive Americans,  at  home,  is  ever  men- 
tioned at  all,  in  the  NorUi  American 
Review:  not  more  than  a  tenth  part 
of  the  whole  in  the  '  quarterly  list'  of 
new  pubh'cations :  nor  one  author,  out 
of  every  dozen  or  twenty,  who  really 
deserve  it  Besides,  when  they  do  un- 
dertake an  American  writer,  it  is  in 
snob  a  jpitirul  way — to  be  sure.  They 


go  shuffling  and  wriggling  about  him 

uke  young  puppies  about  a  strange 

d — ^undetermined    whether    to 


yelp  or  fawn — run  away— or  bite. 

They  dare  not  praise  heartily,  lest 
ws  should  laugh  at  them :  They  dare 
not  condemn  heartily,  lest,  peradven* 


UFA. 

ture,  their  own  coutatrymeii  sboidd 
pull  them  over  the  coals.  They  dart 
not  play  the  devil  with  anything— aa 
we  do--4iowever  willing,  or  able  they 
may  be— or  however  fine  the  oppor« 
tunity— They  are  '  quarterly'  people^ 
forsooth ;  and,  whatever  may  be  their 
duty — ^whatever  may  be  the  tempta- 
tion— ^they  must  keep  up  what  such 
cattle  are  pieased^we  dare  say— to 
call  their — dignity. 

We  pity  them  for  it— ITe— thanks 
be  to  Him,  that  made  us— and  fill- 
ed us,  we  hope,  with  blood  of  ano- 
ther temperature— we  have  no  sudi 
bugbear  m  our  way. — Dignity  !— A 
curse  on  such  a  word,  where  it  inter- 
feres with  justice !  It  is— though  Airf 
a  word«-a  place  of  refuge— one  of  the 
old  sanctuaries,  to  wluch  the  man- 
slayer  might  fly,  with  his  plunder 
about  him. — ^We  would  abolish  them, 
utterly. — ^We  give  no  quarter — ^we 
take  none. — Our  periodical  attacks, 
whatever  else  they  may  be — thank 
Heaven— are  not  like  theirs— the  peo- 
ple of  dignity.  TA^  would  sooner  let 
a  great  criminal  escape,  than  give 
judgment  upon  him — without  a  wig 
—a  gown— or  along  quarterly  speech. 
But  tre^if  need  be— like  Haaronn 
Alraschid  himself,  will  see  the  basti- 
nado given,  before  we  leave  the  spot, 
in  our  knightly  perambulstiona:  tudc 
up  our  gowns:  away  wiA  ow  wiga, 
into  the  kennel:  do  execution  upon 
him,  with  our  own  hands— or  cut  him 
up,  for  all  eternity— if  the  ends  of 
justice  require  it 

In  short — wb  can  get  along  without 
stilts  or  trumpets ;  aye,  and  in  our  ^ 
neration,  of  a  single  month,  dnve 
more  vagabonds,  more  foob,  more 
banditti  mmi  the  Temple  of  Litera- 
ture, than  all  the  quarterly  people, 
together,  for  a  twelvemonth :  put  more 
bcSd,  impudent  ruffians  to  open  shame, 
while  they  are  chousing  the  public 
— the  pilgrim — or  wayfaring  man— 
twen^  times  over,  than  all  of  those 
dignified,  awfiil  personages — ^wIuh— 
if  they  use  their  pocket*handkerdue^ 
give  due  notice  thereof;  and  blow  their 
X.  Y.  Z. 


P.  S.  We  hearof  a  pleasant '' awakening"  over  the  '^  other  side"  among  the  . 
Yaiycee  people.    They  have  just  given  Washington  Alston  (see  1884^ 
Aug.  p.lSS :  Nov.p.  560)  10,000  d<^lars  (L.3000)  for  his  Bblshazzar'b  Feast 
—a  price  unheard  of  in  America^— 'We  take  tome  credit  for  Uiis  aflkir  to  our* 
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idvet.  The  American  painters  have  only  been  waiting  fbr  the  critlciBro  of 
thit  country.  They  will  do  better  now :  they  will  be  more  encouraged.  May 
it  be  80  among  their  men  of  literature. — We  know  not  if  this  report  be  true ; 
because  the  picture,  we  know,  was  not  finished  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  we  have 
it,  on  pretty  good  authority.  The  Philadelphians,  too,  are  wide  awake.  They 
have  employed  Sully  to  paint  &  fuU^lensih  of  La  Fayette.  But  for  what  9 
Why  for  300  dollars  (60  ^ineas — by  simscription,  of  100  persons,  at  3  dollars 
per  bead  (13s.  6d.) — which  money  heiBto  collect ;  and  out  of  which,  {bejhre 
he  gets  it)  he  is  to  disburse  the  expenses  of  a  visit  to— a  residence  in — 
Washington  city,  where  the  picture  is  to  be  painted. — So  much  for  Athene! 
So  much  for  the  Athenians  ! 


the  political  economist. 

Ws  trust  that  the  contents  of  the  present  paper  will  not  be  deemed 
irrelevant,  if  by  means  of  them  we  are  enabled  the  better  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  Political  Economy  must  rest.  To  this 
topic,  and  the  causes  that  have  rendered  the  science  so  obscure  and  un- 
satisfactory, one  more  preliminary  Essay  will  be  devoted ;  and  then  we 
shall  be  fiilly  prepared  to  raise,  on  a  clear  and  unoccupied  foundation,  a 
structure,  solid,  and  permanent,  and  sjrmmetrical  in  all  its  parts. 

Eway  IIL^Part  JIL 


On  the  toureei  of  human  knowledge,  and  tfte  nature  of  the  evidence  on  whi<^ 
U  reitt;  with  a  particular  reference  to  Political  Economy, 

Homo,  nature  mioister,  et  intferpres,  tantum  fiidt  et  intelligit,  quantum,  de  naturs 
ordine,  re  vel  mente  observaverit :  nee  amplios  scit  aut  potest. — Novum  OaoAKUM, 
aphorisni.^1. 


As  the  object  and  contents  of  this 
division  of  the  third  Essay  may  appear 
not  necessarily  and  immediately  con- 
nected with  Political  Economy,  it  may 
be  proper  to  premise  a  few  observa- 
tions tending  to  prove  that  they  are 
connected,  and  thus  justify  the  line  of 
investigation  we  are  about  to  pursue. 
From  whatever  sources  and  causes, 
error,  and  diffisrence  of  opinion,  which 
implies  error,  may  arise,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile sources,  and  most  powerful  and 
general  causes^  must  be  sought  in  our 
misapprehension  of  the  pecufiar  nature 
of  the  different  brancnes  of  human 
knowledge,  and  of  the  particular  kind 
of  evidence  of  which  each  is  suscepti- 
ble, and  on  which,^  solid  and  perma- 
nent, it  must  rest 

Perhape  no  higher  or  more  valua- 
ble gift  could  be  bestowed  on  the  in- 
tdlect,  and,  through  it,  on  the  mental 
and  moral  improvement  and  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  than  a  system  of  logic : 


not  such  a  system  as  is  usually  taught, 
which  scarcely  ever  penetrates  through 
mere  words,  so  as  to  reach  to  facts  on 
which  we  may  reason,  or  to  the  facul- 
ties by  which  we  must  reason  ;  but  a 
system  which  should  be  confined  to 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  evidence  of  which  each  brandi 
of  human  knowledge  is  susceptible, 
and  of  the  best  mode  of  applying  the 
human  faculties,  so  as  to  attain  that 
evidence. 

We  have  not  the  vanity  to  imagine 
that  we  could  supply  such  a  desidera- 
tum ;  as  it  would  he  a  most  valuable 
gift  to  man,  so  it  would  require  a  most 
vigorous,  clear,  and  comprehensive 
inteUect,  that  had  long  and  deeply 
studied  the  subject  But  there  are  a 
few  hints  that  we  can  suggest — scat- 
tered and  unconnected,  we  are  sensi- 
ble, but  which  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
offbr,  both  on  account  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  because  these 
hints,  few  and  imperfect  as  they  are. 
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will  serte  to  guide  us  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  Political  Economy,  and  of  the 
evidence  of  which  alone  it  is  suscepti- 
ble, and  on  which  it  must  rest,  before 
it  can  be  rendered  a  clear,  solid,  and* 
permanent  science. 

There  are  two  circumstances  essen- 
tially and  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
e?en  the  continuance  of  the  human 
race ;  if  both,  or  either  of  these  cir- 
cumstances were  annihilated,  or  were 
constituted  differently  from  what  they 
are,  we  could  know  nothing,  and  man- 
kind would  speedily  become  extinct. 
One  is  the  permanence  or  stability  of 
the  appearances  and  operations  of  na- 
ture :  the  other  is,  that  fundamental 
law  of  the  human  mind,  on  which 
rests  the  association  of  our  ideas. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  an  instant,  that 
the  permanence  of  the  appearances 
and  operations  of  nature  were  destroy- 
ed; tnat  the  food  which  when  first 
eaten  pleased  our  palates,  and  supplied 
a  wholesome  and  nutritious  aliment, 
the  next  time  we  used  it,  was  bitter 
and  disagreeable,  and  afforded  no 
nourishment,  or  absolutely  proved  poi- 
sonous; let  us  extend  this  supposi- 
tion to  every  other  thing  surrounding 
us,  which  we  observ^,  or  did,  or  used, 
on  which  we  acted,  or  which  acted 
upon  u8;-^-and  whence  could  our 
knowledge  be  derived,  or  how  could  we 
continue  to  exist?  So  :ai  as  r^ards 
our  knowledge— the  point  to  which  at 
present  we  must  exclusively  direct  our 
attention — the  experience  or  observa- 
tion of  this  moment  would  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  experience  or  observa- 
tion of  tne  next :  and  it  is  too  evident 
to  require  illustration  or  proof,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  we  could  anti- 
cipate nothing — we  could  know  no- 
thing, we  coiud  believe  nothing,  but 
what  would  deceive  us. 

The  other  circumstance,  not  being 
so  obvious  and  direct,  may  not  appear 
at  ^rst  sight  so  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  an 
indispensable  and  essential  instrument 
even  to  the  obtaining  of  its  simplest 
rudiments.  But  let  us  suppose,  that 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  mind,  by 
which  our  ideas  are  associated,  were 
annihilated :  that  the  coiu-se  of  nature 
in  her  appearances  and  operations  con- 
tinued, as  it  is,  permanent  and  stable ; 
.—that  the  sun  continued  to  rise,  and 
aet,  and  give  heat^  and  fertility,  and 
health ;  that  the  tarth  yielded  iUpro^ 
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duce  to  human  labour  and  skill ;  and 
that  that  produce  continued  to  afibrd 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  nutri- 
ment to  man:  all  these  things  re- 
main  exactly  in  every  respect  as  they 
were.  The  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  alone  undergoes  an  essential 
change ;  all  things  that  sutround  ua— 
indeed,  all  that  we  see,  and  do,  or  by 
which  we  are  acted  upon,  remain  as 
formerly;  our  senses  perform  their 
functions  as  usual ;  but  the  associa- 
tion of  our  ideas  is  destroyed.  What 
would  be  the  result  ?  as  we  are  constf- 
tuted,  the  sun  and  the  idea  of  warmth 
are  so  indissolubly  connected  in  our 
mind,  that  the  appearance  of  the  one, 
immediately,  without  an  effort  of  the 
mind,  or  process  of  reasoning,  calls  up 
the  expectation  of  the  other ;  and  on 
this  expectation,  we  act  and  calculate. 
Suppose  our  ideas  no  longer  to  be  as- 
sociated, that  every  impression  in  our 
mind  was  single  and  msulated:  the 
sun,  though  it  warmed  us  the  first 
time  we  felt  its  rays  play  upon  us, 
would  raise  no  expectation  of  future 
warmth.  In  short,  if  our  ideas  were 
not  associated,  we  could  have  no  know* 
ledge  of  any  kind ;  for  if  we  attend  to 
what  passesin  our  own  minds,  we  shall 
b§  convinced  that  knowledge  is  nothing 
else  but  the  association  of  ideas,  by 
whatever  means  this  association  Ukes 
place,  whether  from  what  we  are 
taught  and  accustomed  to  do,  or  from 
our  own  observation  and  experience. 
If  our  ideas  were  no  longer  subject  to 
the  law  of  association,  we  could  no 
longer  be  taught  anything:  habits 
could  no  longer  be  formed :  and  nature 
would  in  vain  exhibit  a  permanence 
and  stability  in  her  appearances  and 
operations. 

But  this  very  law  of  association  on 
which  depends  the  whole  fabric  of  hu- 
man intellect,  happiness,  and  even  ex- 
istence, is  itself  tiie  source,  of  our  pre- 
judices, errors,  and  misery.  No  ap- 
pearance manifests  itself,  no  operation 
or  event  takes  place  in  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  universe  in  which  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  re- 
gular order  of  nature  dispkyei,  via. 
the  phenomena  of  inanimate  matter, 
the  phenomena  of  the  lower  animak, 
and  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
human  race,  which  is  not  surrounded 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  may 
be  that  the  phenomena  depend  on 
one  alone  of  all  these  circumstances^ 
or  on  several;  or  possibly  on  the  wbde 
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ture — a  fact  which  has  been  fonnd  to 
hold  uniformly  in  our  past  experience^ 
and  on  the  continuanjce  of  which,  in 
fiiUice,  the  constitution  of  our  mind^ 
as  exhibited  in  the  association  of  our 
ideasj  determines  us  confidently  to 
rely. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  general 
fact^  or  permanent  principle,  on  which 
nature  proceeds,  cannot  be  determi- 
ned,  unless  after  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  observations  and  experi- 
ments, so  as  to  enable  us  to  separate 
those  circumstances  that  are  acciden- 
tal from  those  that  are  necessary :  by 
necesssry,  all  that  we  can  really  mean 
or  understand,  except  in  the  case  of 
mathematics — amounts  to  this,  that 
with  them,  the  result  takes  place  ;^- 
without  them,  it  docs  not  This  se- 
paration is  indispensable  in  order  to 
destroy  erroneous  associations,  and  to 
estabhsh  those  that  in  all  respects  cor- 
respond with  the  general  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

The  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  at- 
tend to  what  is  passing  around  and 
within  us ;  the  next,  to  separate  acci- 
dental from  necessary  circumstances. 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  those  sene- 
ral  facts  will  be  ascertained  with  the 
least  trouble,  and  in  the  shortest  time^ 
which  are  attended  with  the  smallest 
number  and  variety  of  circumstances; 
as  the  circumstances  increase  in  ei- 
ther or  both  these  rtspects,  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  accidental  from 
the  necessary  proportionslly  increases, 
and  we  are  the  more  exposed  to  error 
and  prejudice  in  our  opinions,  and 
to  hurtful  mistakes  in  our  conduct. 
The  general  law,  which  we  call  gravi- 
tation, is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  in  nature :  the  circumstances 
which  seem  to  suspend  or  modify  it 
are  few,  and  may  be  easily  ascertained, 
accounted  and  allowed  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  law  which  nature  fol- 
lows in  proportioning  the  births  of  the 
sexes,  and  in  regulating  the  duration 
of  human  life,  appears,  even  after  long 
and  dose  attention  to  the  facts  from 
which  it  nuist  be  drawn,  so  varying 
and  contradictory,  that  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  regard  it  as  beyond  the  limit  of 
human  knowledge,  or  as  having  no 
real  existence.  And  yet  how  wonder- 
fully shall  we  find  the  balance  between 
the  sexes  preserved  in  the  case  of  a 
numerous  society,  and  in  a  long  list  of 
persons  of  the  same  age,  and  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances !  the  mean  du- 
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ratloD  ^ilfb»  too,  is  found  to  wy  with- 
in veiy  narrow  Uraits.  It  is  a  just  re- 
mark,  that  how  accidental  aoeyer  oir- 
cumitanfiea,  and  how  mudi  soever 
they  may  be  placed,  when  individu-* 
ally  considered,  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  calculations,  experience  shews  that 
they  are,  somehow  or  other,  mutually 
acyusted,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  de~ 
sree  of  uniformity  in  the  result ;  and 
Uiis  uniformity  is  the  more  complete, 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  circum- 
stances combined. 

This  separating  of  those  circumstan- 
ces which  uniformly  precede  a  result, 
from  those  which  are  accidental  and  in- 
operative, as  well  as  from  those  that  pre- 
vent the  result  fh>m  taking  place,  or  al- 
ter and  modify  it,  is,  in  fact,  the  induc- 
tion which  Bacon  recommends;  and 
where  the  mind  is  not  powerfully  warp- 
ed by  prejudice,and  the  necessary  obeer* 
vationsand  experiments  are  made  with 
care  and  attention,  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  law  of  association,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

There  is  only  one  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  does  not  require  induc- 
tion or  the  association  of  ideas  for  its 
attainment,  though  it  may  rest  on 
these: — this  is  Mathematics.  There 
has  been  much  controversy  on  the 
nature  of  mathematical  evidence;  by 
most  it  is  represented  as  something  al)- 
stract,  and  entirely  independent  of 
experiment,  or  even  of  the  senses ;  or, 
to  use  the  expression  of  M.  Prevost, 
in  his  Philosophical  Essays,  Mathe- 
matics is  a  science  of  pure  reasoning. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  and  particu- 
larly Dr  Beddoes,  maintain  that  ma- 
thematical truths,  likeall other  truths, 
must  be  drawn  entirely  and  exclusive- 
ly from  observation  and  experiment ; 
and  that  so  they  ought  to  be  taught 
and  communicated.  This  is  an  im-  . 
portant  and  interesting  topic ;  but  it 
would  lead  us  (ax  beyond  our  limits,  as 
well  as  our  special  subject,  to  enter  on 
it  here:  a  few  remarks,  however,  may 
be  made. 

The  demonstration  of  all  the  theo- 
rems in  the  elements  of  plane  geome- 
try, in  which  different  spaces  are  com- 
pared together,  when  traced  back  to 
Its  first  principles,  terminates  in  the 
fourth  proposition  of  Euclid's  first 
Book;  and  this  rests  entirely  on  a 
supposed  application  of  the  one  tri- 
angle to  the  other.  Indeed,  according 
tp  D'Alembert,  we  might  go  farUier ; 
for  this  author,  who  certainly  is  a 
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competent  judjg;e>  and  cannot  be  sus-' 
pected  of  a  wish  to  bring  down  Mathe- 
matics to  the  level  of  an  experimental 
science— expressly  states,  that  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Greometry  may 
be  reduced  to  two :  the  measurement 
of  angles  by  circular  arches,  and  the 
principle  of  superposition.  After- 
wards, however,  he  maintains,  and  in- 
deed proves,  that  the  measurement  of 
angles  by  circular  arches,  is,  itself, 
dependent  on  the  principle  of  super- 
position. On  this  latter  principle, 
therefore,  according  to  D'iieml^rt, 
the  whole  structure  of  Geometry  rests. 
The  attempt  of  this  author,  and,  long 
prior  to  him,  of  Barrow,  to  rescue  Ma- 
thematics from  the  character  of  being 
an  experimental  science,  we  cannot 
think  happy  or  successful.  The  su- 
perposition, it  is  contended,  not  being 
actual — not  the  appl3ring  of  one  figure 
to  another,  to  juage  by  the  eyes  if 
there  is  really  a  difference,  as  a  work- 
man applies  nis  foot-measure  to  a  line 
to  measure  it ; — but  an  imaginary  or 
ideal  superposition,  consisting  in  sup- 
posing one  figure  placed  on  the  other 
— the  evidence  is  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding alone,  and  cannot  fairly 
be  characterized  as  nothing  but  an  ul- 
timate appeal  to  external  observation. 

But,  if  the  whole  structure  of  Greo- 
metry is  grounded  on  the  principle  of 
superposition,  will  not  the  basis  of 
this  structure  be  more  stable  and  per- 
manent, if  that  superposition  is  actu- 
ally performed,  than  n  it  is  only  sup- 
posed or  imagined  to  be  so? 

Mr  Stewart,  who  coincides  with  the 
opinion  of  D'Alembert,  that  the  whole 
structure  of  Geometry  rests  on  this 
principle ;  repels  the  inference  that  it  is 
a  mecnanicol  science.  Alluding  to  the 
fourth  proposition  of  the  first  book, 
he  says,  that  the  reasoning  emnloyed 
rests  solely  on  hypotheses  and  aemii- 
tions ;  and  therefore  possesses  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  which  distin- 
guishes mathematical  evidence  from 
that  of  all  the  other  sciences.  In  the 
case  of  this  proposition,  the  hypothe- 
ses are,  that  the  sides  of  two  triangles 
are  equal,  each  to  each,  and  that  the 
angles  included  between  the  respec- 
tively equal  sides,  are  also  equal.  The 
definition  to  which  Mr  Stewart  al- 
ludes, is,  in  fact,  Euclid's  eighth  ax« 
iom,  that  magnitudes  which  coincide 
with  each  other  are  equal.  But  we 
apprehend,  that,  with  the  help  of  theae 
hypotheses,  and  this  definition,  or  ax« 
11 
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three  ang^  of  a  triangle  to  two  right 
uigles^  was  the  result  of  a  previous  cUs- 
nvery  of  this  equality  in  all  the  kinds 
9f  triang^  And  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe^  that  the  celebrated  and  most 
Important  binomial  theorem  of -New- 
ton  was  entirely  the  result  of  indigo 
tion.  "  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose/' 
observes  Mr  Stewart,  "  that  he  ever 
ittempted  to  proye  the  theorem  in  any 
other  way ;  and  yet  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  be  was  as  firmly  satisfied 
of  its  being  universally  true,  as  if  he 
had  examined  all  the  different  demon- 
strations of  it  which  have  since  been 
given/'  Mr  Stewart  adds,  that  consi- 
derable use  is  made  of  the  method  of 
induction,  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  his  Arith- 
metica  Infinitorum  ;  and  this  inno- 
vation, in  the  established  forms  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  gave  great  of- 
fence to  some  of  his  contemporaries ; 
in  particular  to  M.  de  Fermat,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  geometers  of 
the  17th  century.  The  ground  of  the 
objection  was  not  any  doubt  of  the 
conclusions  obtained  by  Dr  Wallis, 
but  because  Fermat  was  of  opinion, 
that  this  truth  might  have  been  esta- 
blished by  a  more  legitimate  and  ele- 
gant process. 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  lia  Place 
should  have  given  his  sanction  to  in- 
ductive reasoning,  and  that  he  should 
have  particularly  noticed  a  striking 
instance  of  its  failure  by  that  very  Fer- 
mat, who  did  not  object  to  its  em- 
ployment from  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  condusions  to  which  it  leads. 

We  allude  to  that  passage  gf  La 
Place's   Essai  Philosophique  sur  les 
Probabilites,  where  he  cites,  as  an  ex- ' 
ample  that  induction  sometimes  leads 
to  inaccurate  results,  the  theorem  of 
Fermat  on  prime  numbers.    The  in- 
duction on  which  he  rested  his  theo- 
rem he  had  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent;  and  hence  he  inferred  that 
the  truth  of  the  theorem  might  be  de-' 
pended  upon  in  all  cases,  and  to  what- 
ever extent  the  induction  was  pushed.-^ 
In  short,  he  maintained  that  his  theo- 
rem would  always  lead  to  a  prime 
number,  because,  in  all  cases  that  he 
had  tried,  it  had  done  so.  Euler,  how- 
ever, proved  that  the  theorem  failed  in 
producing  a  ynme  number,  when  the 
process  was  carried  to  a  certain  point, 
and  thus  exhibited  an  instance  of  the 
failure  of  induction  in  mathcmaticsr— 
a  failure  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
parallel  in  those  sciences  to  whidi  the 
9  £ 
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cslthetB  piiie  aademct  amnot  be  sp^ 

So  far^  tberefore,  ai  our  knowledge 
reUtes  to  Biagnitude»  figure,  and  nam-i 
tier— 'that  is,  ao  far  aa  it  is  conversant 
with  mathematics,  it  appears  to  ,iis 
that  it  consists  iu  resolving  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  rests  into  identical 
propositions :  the  stem  by  which  this 
IS  accomplished  may  be  long  r  the  pro- 
cess may  be  extremdy  involved  and 
difficult ;  hut  the  object  and  end  of 
all,  is  to  establish  an  identical  propo- 
sition. *'  Le  Geometre  avance  de  sup* 
position  en  supposition.  Et  retour- 
nant  sa  pensee  sous  mille  formes, 
c'esten  r^tant  sans  cease,  le  meme 
est  le  meme,  qu'il  opere  tons  sea  pro- 
diges."  This  character  of  mathematical 
enid^ice  cannot  be  thought  to  lowerits 
importance  or  utility,  or  the  talents  and 
acquirements  of  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  its  cause: 
the  truths  to  which  it  conducts  us, 
though  of  the  simplest  form,  when  dis- 
covered^ rather  gain  than  lose  in  subli- 
mity on  that  account.  Unless  all  ma- 
thematical evidence  is  reducible  into 
identical  proportions,  it  appears  to  us, 
indeed,  that  it  cannot  amount  to  de- 
monstration ;  and  that  mathematical 
truths  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute- 
ly necessary,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  tarm,  unless  the  reverse  of  them 
implies  a  contradiction ;  and  if  the  de- 
nial of  any  proposition  implies  a  con- 
tradiction, that  proposition  must  in 
reality,  and  when  traced  to  its  sim- 
plest form  and  turns,  though  it  may 
not  in  appearance,  be  ident&aL 

If  this  view  of  the  nature  of  mathe- 
matical evidence  be  correct,  it  follows 
that  this  brandi  of  human  knowledge 
does  not  necessarily  depend  either  on 
the  permanency  and  staoility  of  the  or- 
der of  nature,  or  on  that  fundamoital 
law  of  the  mind  from  which  the  associ- 
ation of  ideaasprinffs.  It  is  possible,  and 
we  can  conceive,  that  the  appearances 
and  operations  of  nature  were  without 
order  and  uniformity,  that  under  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstances,  various 
and  opposite  events  mig^t  occur ;  but 
we  cannot  conceiveof  any  proposition, 
the  terms  of  wbich  are  contradictory. 
If  the  association  of  ideas  ceased  to 
take  place  in  the  mind,  our  mathema- 
tical knowledge,  so  far  as  it  was  the 
result  of  mere  induction  and  experi- 
ment, would  be  annihilated ;  but  its 
pecuUar  and  firmest  foundation,  that 
evidence,  which  i»  resolvable  into  iden- 
tical propositions,  would  still  remain. 


There  Is,  however,  no  other  braodi 
of  knowledge  w4iich  does  not  exelu* 
sively  rest  on  that  induction  which  ob« 
servation  and  experinieBt  supi^.  The 
laws  of  motion  perhaps  approa^  near- 
est in  simplicity  and  universality  of  ap>« 
plication  to  mathematical  propositions ; 
and  these  will  be  found,  if  carefully 
examined,  to  rest  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively on  observation  and  experiment. 
A  name  of  great  and  deserved  cele- 
brity is  indeed  opposed  to  this  opi- 
nion :  Professor  Robison  maintains, 
that  the  first  two  laws  of  motion  are  not 
matters  of  experience  or  contingency, 
depending  on  the  properties  which  it 
has  pleased  that  author  of  nature  to 
bestow  upon  body  ;  but  that  they  are 
to  us  necessary  truths..  The  proposi- 
tiona  announcing  them  do  not  so  mudi 
express  anything  with  regard  to  body, 
as  they  do  the  operations  of  our  mind 
whoi  contemplating  body.  Hence  he 
consistently  regards  the  first  and  se- 
cond laws  as  identical  propositions; 
but,  with  reelect  to  the  third  law,  he  is 
unwilling  to  regard  it  in  that  light, 
because,  though  it  is  really  a  law  of 
nature,  it  is  not  «  law  of  human 
thought;  it  is  a  discovery.  The  con*> 
trory  involves  no  absurdity  or  contra-  , 
diction.  It  would  indeed  be  contrary 
to  experience ;  but  things  might  have 
been  otherwise.  If,  however,  we  ex- 
amine the  first  and  second  laws,  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  they  also  wre 
the  results  of  observation ;  but  of  ob- 
servation so  easy,  so  universally,  and 
so  imperceptibly  made,  that  we  are 
not  aware  of  it,  and  r^;ard  the  truths 
it  teaches  as  innate  and  self-evident. 
Both  these  laws  rest  on  this  most  ge- 
neral principle,  that  every  efiTect  must 
have  a  cause ;  but  this  principle  is  as- 
suredly gathered  from  what  we  ob- 
serve and  experience. 

After,  however,  the  laws  of  motion 
and  the  other  laws  of  matter  are  esta- 
blished fh>m  an  induction  of  facts ;  they 
come  within  the  scope  and  application 
of  mathematics,  and  consequently  so 
far  lead  to  certain  and -necessary  con- 
clusions. Experiment,  for  instance, 
having  established  this  as  an  undoubt- 
ed and  unvarying  fact,  that  the  power 
of  gravity  is  directly  as  the  masses,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  ; 
all  the  possible  and  actual  consequen- 
ces of  gravi^  may  be  calculated  with 
mathematical  certainty,  provided  the 
masses  and  distances  are  known.  Stfll, 
however,  thatpoltion  of  human  know- 
ledge, which  ismdudedin  the  term  phy- 
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dJMctl^  as  die  masses,  and  lliTenel j 
as  the  square  of  the  distance.  His  a»- 
sumption  of  these  laws  was  correct ; 
his  calculations  were  correct;  but 
his  computation  did  not  agree  with 
the  phenomena.  This  arose  from  his 
ignorance  of  the  real  magnitude  of  d)e 
.earth:  some  years  afterwards  this  was 
ascertained  by  Picard;  and  Newton 
"  had  the  inexpressible  satis&ction  of 
finding  that  bis  calculation  agreed  ex- 
actly with  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  the 
opinion  he  had  formed  was  correct. 
He  therefore  concluded,  that  his  con- 
jecture was  correct,  and  that  the  moon 
was  really  kept  in  her  orbit  by  the  force 
of  gravity,"  acting  exactly  on  tbe  same 
laws  as  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

This  is  an  instance  of  an  error  in 
physical  researches  arising  from  a  mis- 
take with  regard  to  a  fact.  Newton's 
law  of  gravity  was  true  in  both  its  par- 
ticulars ;  his  observations  on  the  eflfect 
of  gravity  at  the  moon  were  also  cor- 
rect ;  but  this  efiect  did  not  agree  with 
what  his  calculations,  grounded  on  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  earth's  magni- 
tude, led  him  to  expect 

In  the  history  of  astronomy  we  have 
also  an  instance  of  error  proceeding 
from  the  other  cause  to  which  we  al- 
luded. £uler,  D'Alembert,  and  Clair- 
ault,  resolved  the  celebrated  problem 
of  the  three  bodies,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate all  the  lunar  inequalities  to  which 
gravity  could  give  rise :  the  result  waa^ 
that  tney  agreed  in  finding,  by  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  the  motion  of  the 
lunar  perigee  only  half  as  great  as  it 
appears  to  be  from  observation ;  it 
seemed,  therefore,  that  gravity  did  not 
diminish  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distance.  And  Clair- 
ault  concluded,  <'  that  the  law  of  at- 
traction was  not  quite  so  simple  as  had 
been  imagined ;  he  supposed  it  to  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  one  varying  inverse- 
ly as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and 
sensible  only  at  the  great  distance  of 
the  planets  from  the  sun ;  and  the 
other  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio,  sen** 
Bible  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  fn»B 
the  earth."  Clairault  first  detected  the 
error  which  he  and  the  other  two  ma- 
thematicians had  committed,  in  ha- 
ving neglected  some  small  quantities 
in  the  approximation  of  the  series 
which  represented  the  motion  of  the 
apogee — rectified  it,  reconciled  obser- 
vation and  the  theory  of  gravity,  and 
thus  added  a  new  proof  to  the  univer- 
sality of  this  law  of  nature. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  science  have 
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lyitematie  theory,  tided  by  matlMiiUH 
ttcal  inveiUgations  and  olMerratioiity 
mutnally  illustrated  and  confirmed 
each  other  to  mach  as  in  astronomy. 
Sometimes  the  former  has  pointed  out 
the  fact  long  before  observation  and 
experiment  have  detected  it ;  but  more 
frequently  what  has  long  been  obser- 
Ted,  but  unaccounted  for,  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  legitimate  and  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
by  mathematical  investigations.  Of 
the  former  case,  the  conclusion  to 
which  Newton  was  led  by  theory  and 
calculation  alone,  regarding  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  is  a  striking  and  most 
ha|^y  instance:  at  the  time,  *^  1686, 
when  he  computed  the  ratio  of  the  po- 
lar and  equatorial  diameters,  no  evi- 
dence from  actual  admeasurement  ex- 
isted ;  but  he  lived  till  it  was  ascertain- 
ed by  observation,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  Ju- 
piter was  nearly  such  as  his  theory 
gave  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  uniform 
density.  He  also  lived  till  the  results 
of  actual  admeasur^nent,  made  in 
France,  appeared  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  form  whidi  he  had  assigned. 
Subsequent  measurements,  made  soon 
after  Newton's  death,  fully  established 
that  the  equatorial  exceeded  the  polar 
diameter.'  (Brinkley's  Astronomy,  p. 
851.) 

The  periodical  inequalities  of  the 
moon  had  long  puzzled  astronomers : 
these  were  all  reoondled  to  the  theory 
of  gravity  by  the  labours  of  La  Place, 
&c  But  in  no  instance  have  the  in- 
vestigations of  this  celebrated  philoso- 
pher been  more  successful,  or  tended 
more  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
profound  mathematical  knowledge  to 
account  for  embarrassing  facts,  and  re- 
concile them  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
than  in  his  labours  regarding  the  se- 
cular equation  of  the  moon.  ''  What 
exquisite  delight,"  observes  Mr  Stew- 
art, '*  must  La  Place  have  f^t,  when, 
by  deduc^g  from  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, the  cause  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  moon's  mean  motion — an  ffccelera- 
tion  which  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  little 
more  than  1 1''  in  a  century,  he  account- 
ed, with  such  mathematioal  precision, 
for  all  the  recorded  observations  of  her 
place  from  the  infrmcy  of  astronomical 
science !  It  is  from  the  length  and 
abttruseness,  however,  of  the  reason- 
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ing  process,  and  froni  tlio  powerAd 
efibct  produced  on  the  imaghittion,  by 
a  calcuhu  whidi  brings  into  immediale 
contrast  with  the  immen«ty  of  tine^ 
such  evanescent  elements  at  ^  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  second,  that  the  oo» 
incidence^  between  the  oomputatkm 
and  the  event  appears  in  this  in- 
stance  so  peculiarly  striking." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  perfection 
to  which  astronomical  instruments  tre 
now  brought— 4he  eXStei  of  which  is, 
in  reality,  to  render  our  obtervatioiu 
more  accurate,  and  to  extend  them  to 
objects  and  motions  that  they  could 
not  reach  before— and  that  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematical  investigationt 
to  such  observations  so  made,  have 
enabled  the  modems  to  compute  the 
weights  and  densities  of  most  of  the 
planets— to  ascertain  their  respective 
sizes  and  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
their  mutual  actions,  and  the  result 
of  these  actions  on  their  orbits  and 
motions ;— that  no  motion  is  now 
known  to  exist  in  the  system  that  can- 
not be  demonstrated  to  be  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  universal  gravitatioD^ 
and  the  result  of  it ; — that  the  metn 
motions  and  the  mean  distances  of  aU 
the  planets  are  to  be  considered  inva* 
riable,  and  the  efibcts  of  their  mutual 
actions  are  all  periodical ; — that  the 
cdebrated  dispute  between  Leibnits 
and  Newton,  regarding  the  penna« 
nency  of  the  system  of  the  universe^ 
is  thus  settled  ;*-— we  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  that  this  branch 
of  physical  science,  resting  on  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  those  pro- 
perties of  matter,  which  are  the  mott 
simple  and  universal,  and  which  tie 
the  least  liable  to  be  counteracted  or 
suspended  by  extraneous  and  inappre- 
ciable circumstances,  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematical  investiga- 
tions to  these  laws,  is,  next  to  pure 
mathematics,  the  most  certain  kind  of 
human  knowledge. 

After  this  full  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  oor 
acquaintance  with  this  most  suUime, 
interesting,  and  important  division  of 
medianical  phUosc^y  depends,  the 
manner  in  which  this  evidence  ia  ob- 
tained, and  the  most  oompehensiva 
views  of  the  universe  to  which,  by  itt 
union  of  observation  and  mathemati- 
cal investigations,  it  has  already  coo- 


*  In  the  Edinbargh  Review,  vol.  XIV.  p.  80,  see  some  e&cellent  remarks  on  tht 
opposite  opinions  of  mcse  two  great  men. 
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^fTtie*.  Alchemy,  aflerwards,  the 
offiipring  of  ignonmee,  avarice,  and 
superstition,  conducted  its  yotuies  to 
some  of  the  first  experimental  truths 
of  Chemistry.  Then  its  own  wonders, 
actinff  on  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  advantages  it  held  out  to  those 
arts  of  life  that  are  connected  with  our 
health,  comforts,  and  luxuries,  tend- 
ed  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  this 
science,  till  it  arrived  at  its  present 
state.  It  is,  however,  entirely  a  science 
of  observation  and  experiment,  almost 
entirely  of  experiment— except  so  far 
as  the  recent  doctrine  of  equivalents 
and  the  atomic  theory  may  place  it  on 
the  basis  of  mathematics.  Astronomy 
is  a  science  of  observation  ;  the  other 
branches  of  mechanical  philosophy,  of 
observation  and  experiment ;  but  Che- 
mistry allows  experiment  a  much  wider 
range  than  any  of  these. 

To  it  alone  are  analysis  and  synthesis 
applicable ;  and  hence,  by  their  means, 
though  it  is  conversant  with  the  inte- 
grant parts  of  bodies,  and  with  the 
most  minute  and  rapid  operations  of 
nature,  and,  from  these  causes,  liable 
to  frequent  sources  of  mistake  and 
error,  that  cannot,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty and  care,  be  either  detected  or 
accounted  for, — yet  the  great  and  pe- 
culiar advantage  it  derives  from  ana^ 
lytical,  as  well  as  synthetical  experi- 
ments, bestows  on  it  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, which,  without  the  imion  of 
these  modes  of  proof,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  attained. 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the 
truths  of  Chemistry  rest  only  on  analy- 
tical proof,  and  that  in  some  cases  ana- 
lysis, as  where  it  is  applied  to  mineral 
waters  and  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, it  teaches  us  only  the  integrant 
parts  of  the  compound,  and  can  give  us 
little  certainty  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular combinations  of  them  in  tnese 
bodies ;  it  brings  out  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  azoti,  &c. ;  it  enables  us  to  as- 
certain their  respective  Quantities,  but 
it  not  unfVequently  fails*  to  shew  ua 
how  and  in  what  proportions  ther 
were  combined  in  the  iKxly  subjected 
to  analysis.  But  we  are  here  regard- 
ing Chemistry  generally,  and  therefOTe 
our  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  rests  are  sufficiently 
applicable  and  correct. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  terms 
analysis  and  mithesis  are  used  to  de- 
note modes  of  proof,  of  whidi  other 
sciences  are  sosoeptible.    That  they 
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cannot  be  ap^ed,  with  any  popriety, 
to  metaphysical  or  moral  mvestiga-i 
tions,  though  sometimes  loosely  so 
done^  so  yery  little  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  the  process  which  the  terms 
xespectiyely  imply^  will  convince  any 
one,  who  will  employ  it^  that  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  prove  Uidr  total  inap* 
plicabiUty  to  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge. 

Nor,  in  our  opinion^  can  synthesis 
and  analysis  be  deemed  processes  by 
which  we  attain  any  kind  of  mathe- 
matical truth,  either  as  respects  their 
strict  and  etymological  meaning,  or  as 
they  are  employed  in  explaining  those 
facts  that  relate  to  the  composition  and 
decomposition  of  bodies.  In  Chemis-. 
try,  bodies  formed  of  different  ele- 
ments are  the  subject  of  our  observa- 
tion and  experiment ;  our  object  is  tode- 
compound  them  if  we  can,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  analyse  them  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  elements  of  which  they  are 
formed  ;  and,  in  order  to  nut  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  analysis  to  the  test,  we 
take  the  elements  which  it  exhibits, 
and  by  synthesis,  or  putting  them  to- 
gether, reproduce  a  compound ;  if, 
when  this  is  done,  the  same  compound 
is  formed,  we  conclude  that  our  ana- 
lysis has  been  accurate,  and  conducted 
us,  not  only  to  the  simple  elements, 
but  also  to  the  proportions  in  which 
they  existed  in  the  compound.  Both 
these  modes  of  proof  are  not  applicable 
to  all  chemical  researches ;  ana  in  the 
same  manner,  as  agents  must  be  used 
in  our  analysis,  so  agente  must  be  used 
to  re-unite,  by  synthesi^  the  elements 
into  the  same  compound.  But  our  re- 
marks are  sufficiently  accurate  and  ac- 
cordant with  chemical  investigations, 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  analysis 
and  synthesis,  when  employed  in  this 
science. 

The  geometrical  analysis  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  this.  Assuming  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  its  object  is  to 
prove,  that  it  leads  either  to  another 
problem  previously  known  to  be  true, 
or  to  a  theorem  previously  demonstra- 
ted, or  to  one  which  involves  an  ope- 
ration known  to  be  impracticable,  or 
a  theorem  which  involves  a  contradio- 
tion,  or  is  known  to  be  false.  Synthe- 
tical demonstration  reverses  this,  by 
setting  out  from  the  more  simple  pro- 
blem or  theorem,  and  by  means  of 
them  arriving  at  the  proof  of  the  more 
complicated  proposition.  But  if  our 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  mathemati- 
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cal  truth  are  well  founded,  the  whole 
difference  between  these  two  modes  of 
proof  will  amount  to  this :  That  in 
the  case  of  analysb  we  assume  the 
more  complicated  property,  and  theooe 
deduce  the  more  simple ;  whefeas,  in 
synthesis,  we  deduce  the  more  eom- 
plkated  from  the  more  simple.  Thus, 
from  the  equality  of  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  we  may  deduce  all  the  other 
j^operties  of  it,  which  are  not  so  q>- 
parent  and  simple ;  or  taking  one  of 
these  latter  complicated  properties  fixr 
granted,  we  may  proye  that  it  must 
be  such  as  the  proposition  lays  down, 
by  its  involving  and  necessarily  sup- 
posing the  equdity  of  the  radii.  Hie 
evidence,  by  whatever  steps  it  pro- 
ceeds, ultimatdy  resolves  itself  into 
the  perception  of  identity.  In  the  case 
of  analysis,  as  it  is  called,  the  steps 
lead  us  from  what  is  more  to  what  is 
less  complicated,  till  we  reach  the 
most  simple ;  in  synthesis,  as  it  ia 
called,  the  steps  lead  us  from  the  most 
simple  truths,  gradually  to  the  more 
complicated ;  but  the  resiilt  is  the 
same — the  perception  of  identity.  We 
are  apt  to  be  led  astray  from  tne  real 
nature  of  mathematical  evidence,  by 
denominating  one  proposition  the  con- 
sequence of  another ;  whereas,  as  all 
the  truths  in  pure  mathenaatics  are 
co-existent  in  point  of  time,  this  can 
justly  be  predicated  of  them,  only 
with  a  reference  to  our  established 
arrangements,  by  which  we  proceed 
from  the  more  simple  to  Ae  more 
complex  properties  of  figure  and  mag- 
nitude. 

The  algebraical  analysis  may  also 
be  shewn  to  be  essentially  different 
from  that  employed  in  Chemistry — 
not  to  be  consonant  to  the  spirit  and 
etymological  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
in  reality  to  conduct  us  only  to  an 
identical  proposition.  To  take  a  plain 
and  simple  case,  which,  however,  will 
explain  the  real  nature  of  algebraical 
analysis  in  its  most  complex  form. 
The  resolution  of  an  equation  amounts 
to  this,  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  sides  of  it ;  Before  it  is  resolved, 
one  side  contains  a  known  quantity : 
the  other  side  two  or  more  quantities* 
all  of  which  except  one  is  known ;  and 
these,  when  certain  operations  are  per* 
formed  upon  them,  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, &c  are  held,  by  the  propo- 
sition, to  be  equal  to  the  quantity  on 
the  other  side  of  the  equation.  Jt  will 
be  admitted  that  6==d  is  an  identieal 
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pMportloo  I  it  will  alao  be  admitted, 
tbut  8 — 9==6  it  also  an  identical  pro- 
peitioiiy  though  not  stated  in  sncb 
^ain  and  obvious  tenns.  Now,  in  the 
aqnatioD  « — 9^6,  the  object  is  to  find 
the  Taloe  of  «;  by  the  terms,  it  is 
stated  to  be  equal  to  €,  when  2  are 
taken  from  it ;  consequently,  the 
question  simply  is, — what  number  is 
greater  than  6  by  2 ;  and  whether  we 
answer  6-1-2  s=8=jr;  orxs8s6+2, 
the  proportion  is  identical :  the  terms 
maT  Tary ;  in  one  case  be  more  simple 
ana  familiar  than  in  another ;  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  identity  is  made 
manifest,  may  in  one  ease  be  short  and 
plain,  and  in  another  long,  laborious, 
uid  complicated,  but  the  result  is  the 
same.  The  equation  12=12  ia  in 
words,  as  well  as  in  fact,  so  obviously 
identical,  that  no  person,  notwith- 
standing the  terms,  can  hesitate  about 
it.  The  equation  8 — 6X4+4=12, 
is  alao  identical,  though,  from  the 
terms  not  being  identical,  and  a  pro- 
cess being  required  of  subtracting, 
adding,  and  multiplying,  the  identity 
is  not  so  soon  made  out  and  peroeivea. 

A^braical  analysis,  then,  conducts 
OB  to  tmth,  by  enabling  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  an  unknown  quan- 
tity, which,  together  with  certain 
kaown  quantities,  makes  up  a  given 
qoantity ;  if  none  of  the  quantities 
aie  known,  the  given  quantity  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Whereas  in  chemical 
analysis,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
of  the  component  parts  should  be  pre- 
viously known,  in  order  to  determine 
the  constitution  of  a  body. 

The  phenomena  of  organized  mat- 
ter, whether  vegetable  or  animal,  must 
be  ascertained  imd  accounted  for,  in  the 
mme  manner  as  those  of  all  other 
brandies  of  science,  except  madiema- 
tios ;  by  a  carefUl  and  repeated  atten- 
tion to  them ;  by  the  abstraction  of 
every  drcnmstance  that  is  adventi- 
tious and  incidental,  as  well  as  of  those 
whicb  disturb  or  modify  the  more  ge- 
neral and  regular  appearances  and  re- 
sults. Chemistry  affords  its  aid ;  but 
it  is  apt  to  lesd  astray,  as,  both  in  the 
TigeCable  and  animal  world,  there  are 
agents  in  existence  which  either  pre- 
vent the  lawsof  diemistry  from  exert- 
ing their  influence,  or  produce  results 
for  which  these  laws  cannot  account. 
Ucfc  there  is  a  source  of  error }  chc- 
nktry  can  decompose  the  vegeuble 
and  animal  fram^  mto  its  component 
p«ts ;  these  are  lew  and  simple,  ex- 
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actly  such  as  we  meet  in  tuuxmiiied 
matter,  but  chemistry  is  utte^  inca«- 
pable  of  reforming  what  she  has  de- 
compounded, or  even  of  accounting 
for  the  appearances  and  properties 
which  these  elements,  as  united  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  exhibit  The  laws 
of  vegeuble  and  animal  life  must 
therefore  be  drawn  from  their  own 
facts,  though  chemistry  may^assist  us 
in  explaining  a  few  of  the  subordi- 
nate phenomena,  or  guide  us  in  some 
of  our  investigations. 

But  though  our  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  vegetable  and  animid 
life  cannot  be  much  advanced,  and 
may  be  retarded  by  chemistry,  and  in 
this  respect  our  knowledge  of  them 
and  of  tneir  causes  must  rest  on  their 
own  peculiar  grounds;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  present  a  path  un- 
known in  the  study  of  unorganized 
matter,  which,  if  pursued  with  atten- 
tion and  with  suflSdent  knowledge, 
will  fVequently  lead  to  the  truth. 
From  what  we  do  ourselves,  and  what 
we  observe  in  others,  we  are  convin- 
ced that  wherever  there  is  a  confbrma- 
tion  of  parts,  these  parts  must  have 
some  fbnction  to  permrm ;  there  must 
have  been  some  end  and  use  in  view. 
When  we  perceive  the  conformation 
of  plants  and  animals,  the  assodation 
of  our  ideas  leads  us  to  reason  on  this 
prindple ;  we  conclude,  without  hesi- 
ution,  that  every  organ  must  have 
had  its  appropriate  destination  and 
use;  hence  we  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain its  use;  and  this  advances  our 
knowledge  in  two  modes ;  in  the  first 
place  directly,  by  bringing  us  acquaint- 
ed with  its  use ;  and,  secondly,  indi- 
rectly, by  leading  us  to  examine  into 
the  construction  of  other  organs,  which 
may  be  dther  necessary  towards  the 
use  we  have  ascertained,  or  which,  from 
perodving  that  uie  accomplished,  we 
infer  must  exist,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  higher  and  more  general  end. 
The  drcumstances  and  conjectures 
which  led  Harvev  to  the  discovery  of 
the  drculation  of  the  blood,  as  stated 
by  Mr  Boyle,  (Works,  vol.  IV.  p. 
539,)  are  strongly  and  beautifUly  il- 
lustrative of  the  sources  of  truth, 
which  are  open,  in  the  study  of  or^n- 
ised  matter,  to  those  who  proceed  with 
due  knowledge  and  caution,  on  the  idea 
tiiat  every  organ  and  system  of  organs 
must  have  not  only  their  penliar  use, 
but  co-operate,  in  all  their  btgects,  ^ 
wards  one  groat  otgect — ^,f^^^fjp^' 
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tion  and  reproduction  of  the  v«getoble 
and  animal  in  which  they  are  found.* 

If  we  ascend  fVom  mere  life  to  the 
actions  of  living  beingpi,  we  still  find 
the  path  to  real  and  useful  knowledge 
the  same.  At  first  sight  it  seems  im- 
possible to  discover  any  common  prin- 
cipUe  among  the  almost  infinite  va- 
riety of  animated  beings  with  which 
the  world  abounds ;  but  we  afterwards 
perceive  that  in  some  respects  they  all 
agree ;  these  points,  of  course,  impress 
U8  more  strongly  and  deeply,  as  pre- 
■eating  themselves  much  more  fre- 
auently,  than  the  points  in  which  they 
oiffer ;  and  on  these  the  most  generid 
principles,  which  in  reality  are  only 
the  most  general  and  simple  parts,  are 
founded.  Abstracting  them,  we  trace 
another  class  of  resemblances,  which 
4o  not  extend  to  so  many  as  the  for- 
mer ;  and  this  serves  as  the  foundation 
of  another  set  of  principles;  these 
principles,  or  general  facts,  to  which 
we  thus  reduce  our  knowledge,  we 
term  the  laws  of  nature,  in  all  its  de- 
partments except  mathematics.  We 
thus  proceed  gradually,disengaging  the 
points  of  resemblance,  till  at  last  our 
nets  relate  neculiarly  and  exclusively 
to  individuals. 

The  process,  therefore,  which  we 
iNirsue,  in  order  to  gain  such  a  know- 
ledge of  man,  is  exactly  that  which 
the  botanist  or  natural  historian  pur- 
sues in  acquiring  and  arranging  his 
knowledge  of  plants  and  animals.  Our 
conclusions  will  be  the  more  general, 
and  the  more  certainly  and  uniformly 
applicable  to  future  contingencies,  in 

f proportion  as  we  extend  our  views 
rom  particulars  to  generals,  and  from 
individuals  to  communities. 

In  n5  part  of  our  investigations  and 
endeavours  to  gain  knowledge,  do  we 
find  more  difficulties  and  ol^tructions 
in  our  path,  than  in  what  relates  to 
human  character;  we  are  often  apt, 
in  the  midst  of  our  perplexities  and 
mistakes,  to  question  whether  the  law 
of  nature,  that  like  causes  will  always 
produce  like  efiects,  and  like  effects 
always  flow  from  like  causes,  applies  to 
it ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  nature 
is  permanent  and  stable  here,  as  in  all 
the  other  divisions  of  her  empire. 
Hence  we  are  too  apt  to  suppose  or  ad- 
mit thg  possibility  or  actual  existence 
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of  drcumstancei  and  aclkma  iu  parti- 
cular cases,  that  aretotally  at  variance 
with  the  general  principles  of  human 
nature.  The  lessons  of  experience, 
on  the  great  concerns  of  human  life, 
which  we  may  draw  from  attending  to 
the  history  of  our  own  species,  it  is 
well  observed, "  require  an  uncommon 
degree  of  acuteness  &nd  good  sense  to 
ooliect  them,  and  a  still  more  uncom- 
mon de^pree  of  cautiod,  to  ap|>ly  them 
to  practice ;  not  onl^  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  cases  in  which  the  com- 
binations of  circumstances  are  exactly 
the  same,  but  because  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  character  are  infinite, 
and  the  real  springs  of  action  in  our 
fellow-creatures,  are  objects  only  of 
vague  and  doubtful  conjecture."  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  application  of 
general  principles,  which,  of  course, 
are  drawn  from  what  is  common  to 
the  human  character  in  all  times  and 
places,  must  prove  correct  and  useful, 
when  it  is  made  to  large  masses,  or  to 
the  final  and  permanent  result  of  a 
steady  and  continued  operation  of  cau- 
ses:— and  principlesle86general,drawn, 
for  instance,  from  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  national  character,  and  from 
the  circumstances  of  all  kinds,  physi- 
cal, political,  moral,  religious,  etc  by 
whicn  itis  surrounded  and  acted  upon, 
must  be  instructive  and  useful,  in 
enabling  us  to  conjecture  respecting 
the  future  events  ana  condition  of  that 
nation  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
and  the  consequences  that  will  result 
to  it,  from  any  particular  measure  or 
line  of  conduct. 

We  must,  however,  guard  ag^st 
the  error  of  applyingprinciples  or  ge- 
neral maxims  to  difierent  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  from  those  on 
which  they  are  founded ;  if  we  apply 
such  as  are  drawn  from  any  particular 
nation  to  mankind  in  general,  we 
must  be  led  to  error ;  because  in  this 
case  we  apply  principles  that  are  drawn 
from  circumstances  peculiar  to  that 
nation — to  mankind  at  large ;  the  ge- 
neral principles  really  applicable  to 
whom,  are,  of  course,  drawn  from  cir- 
cumstances not  national,  but  common . 
to  all  mankind.  And  we  shall  also 
fall  into  error,  if  vire  apply  the  princi- 
ples drawn  from  our  knowledge  of 
one  nation,  to  the  character  and  events 


*  See  some  excelleot  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  as  it  is  improperly  called, 
in  Mr  Stewart's  Elements  of  tlie  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Miod,  voL  II.  pp.  453— . 
477.  4to  edition  ;  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  Edition  of  l>erham*s  Physico-Theokgy,  * 
pnbUshed  at  Edinbuigh  in  1708.  * 
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ofiino^her;  £ar  that  woaM^  in  fact, 
be  eipectiiig  that  the  Bame  eyenl^ 
ihcnua  flow  tfom  a  different  combinai^ 
tion  bf  causes. 

On  the  other  hand^  we  are  perfectly 
safe  and  justified  in  applying  those 
principles  which  are  common  to  hvLm 
man  nature^  to  any  particular  nation^ 
or  indiyidual ;  we  are  not  quite  so  safo^ 
however,  in  applying  the  principles 
which  national  character  supplies^  to 
any  one  individual  of  that  nation^ 
though,  in  proportion  as  we  apply 
them  to  a  greater  number  of  indivio 
duals^  so  inll  be  the  probability  that 
the  application  will  be  appropriate 
and  fittmg. 

If  this  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
sources  of  human  knowledge  be  cor- 
rect, it  may  be  divided  into  two  grand 
branches ;  the  first  is  conversant  about 
those  properties  which  are  not  only 
common  to  all  things,  but  which  seem 
essential  to  matter,  and  without  which 
we  cannot  even  conceive  matter  to  ex- 
ist: figure,  extension,  magnitude,  and 
numb<^,  each  of  these  prc^rties  of 
matter  have  certain  relations,  which 
are  as  necessary  and  essential  as  the 
properties  themselves ;  and  to  assert 
that  they  do  not  exist,  or  that  they  are 
difiarent  from  what  they  are  found  to 
be,  is  to  maintain  a  contradiction  as 
real  though  not  so  manifest,  as  to  as- 
sert that  matter  could  exist  without 
those  properties,  among  which  these 
relatioiu  subsist.  That  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge  which  is  employed  in 
investigating  tnese  relations,  is  mathe- 
matics; and  as  those  properties  of 
mattor  abont  which  it  is  conversant  are 
obvious  and  simple,  neither  obscured 
nor  acted  upon  oy  circumstances,  no 
doubts  or  difficulties  can  arise  from 
those   sources   which   mainly  create 
them  in  the  other  grand  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  The  process  by  which 
a  maihemati(^  {H'oportion  is  proved, 
may  be  long,  prolix,  and  abstruse,  re- 
quiring dose  and  continued  attention, 
and  great  skill  and  preparatory  infor- 
mation, but  its  result,  it  accurate,  must 
lead  to  a  certain  and  necessary  trudi, 
an  identical  proportion,  the  reverse  of 
which  involves  a  real  and  absolute  con- 
tradiction. 

The  other  grand  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  though  consisting  of  seve- 
ral subordinate  parts,  all  of  wnich  may 
•gain  be  divided  into  parts  still  more 
Mbordinate,  relates  to  properties  of 
matter  or  mind  whidi  donot  seem  ea- 
MiMitk  'immniilica  which  we  can  con- 
dEffe^Hfir  not  to  exist  at  afi,  or  to 
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existin  difl&rent  relations  firom  those 
which  they  actually  possess.  Our 
knowledge  of  these  properties  depends 
fsitirely  on  the  permanency  and  stabi- 
lity of  the  order  of  nature,  and  on  that 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  by 
which  our  ideas  are  associated;  the 
permanency  of  the  order  of  nature  im<i 
plies  that  every  preceding  cirouni« 
stance  being  the  same^  every  following 
circumstance  will  be  the  same;  and 
that  where  any  of  the  preceding  eir<^ 
cumstanoes  are  different,  some  Si  the 
following  circumstances  will  be  differ- 
ent also;  or,  that  a  difference  in  the 
effect  must  have  been  preceded  and 
occasioned  by  some  difference  in  the 
cause.  Our  object  in  endeavouring  to 
attain  physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual, or  political  truth,  must  be  to  find 
out  what  previous  circumstances  be- 
long peculiarly  to  each  effect  orissult^ 
by  associating  these  and  these  only  in 
our  mind  witn  the  event  or  result,  we 
gain  that  knowledge  which  will  not 
only  enable  us  to  aooount  for  what  hap* 
pens,  but  to  predict  what  will  happen, 
and  in  many  cases  to  produce  vrhat 
will  benefit  us,  or  to  avert  what  would 
prove  injurious. 

To  account  for  a  thing,  or  to  explain 
how  it  happens,  is  in  reality  only  to 
apply  a  general  truth  to  a  particular 
case ;  tins  general  truth  or  fact  may 
again  be  explained  by  one  still  more 
simple  and  general,  till  at  last  we  ar- 
rive at  a  fact  which  we  cannot  explain. 
▲s  knowledge,  however,  increases,  we 
sball  be  enabled  to  go  still  farther  back ; 
but  probably  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
perceive  as  necessary  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  physical  properties  of  mat- 
ter, as  we  GO  in  its  mathematical  pro- 
perties. We  can  conceive  gravity  not 
tending  to  the  centre — we  can  conceive 
it  causing  bodies  to  fall  at  a  greater  or 
less  rate  than  16  l-12tli  feet  in  a  se- 
cond ;  but  so  long  as  graWty  tends  to 
the  centre,  it  must  ibllow  the  law  of 
decreasing  as  the  squares  of  the  ^s- 
tances  increase. 

Political  Economy  being  conversant 
about  the  conduct  of  mankind,  and 
the  circumstances  that  influence  their 
condition,  and  tend  to  advance  or  re- 
tard their  progress  in  civilization  and 
wealtib — requires  for  its  legitimate  and 
successful  study,  a  carefUl  attention  to 
those  facts  that  are  peculiar,  acciden- 
tal, or  temporary,  so  as  to  separate 
them  from  those  which  are  more  per- 
manent and  general,  before  we  draw 
our  general  oonclnsions;  and  it  also 
requires  great  care  in  applying  those 
7V 
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general  condusioni,  to  as  to  allow  for  which  Political  Economy  reBt%  and 

the  operation  of  particular  causea.  The  the  sources  from  which  that  evidenca 

order  of  nature  is  as  sUble  and  per-  ought  to  be  drawn,  next  require  our 

manent  in  what  rektes  to  man  in  all  consideration ;  and  we  trust  that  the 

his  relations  and  actions,  as  it  is  in  contents  of  the  present  paper  will  not 

what  relates  to  matter ;  but  it  is  much  be  deemed  itrdevant  or  usdess,.if  by. 

roore  difficult  to  trace  this  order,  and  means  of  them  we  are  the  better  ablo 

to  separate  what  is  uniyersally  true  to  define  and  explain  the  nature  of  the 

from  what  is  only  generally  so,  and  eyidence  on  which  Political  Econcmif 

what  is  more  generally  true  from  what  must  rest— to  unfold  the  sources  from 

is  so  in  yarious  diminishing  degrees,  which  that  evidence  must  be  deriyed. 

Till  this  is  done,  our  associations  must  and  thence  to  proye,  that,  containing 

be  erroneous ;  in  our  belief  and  ex-  within  itself  principles  drawn  from 

pectation,  things  will  be  united  as  numerous  and  well-established  facts, 

cause  and  efibct,  which  are  not  united  and  which,  therefore,  while  the  order 

in  nature ;  hence  our  bdief  will  be  of  nature  is  stable  and  pennancnt, 

erroneous — our   expectations   disap-  must  be  guides  for  our  conjectures, 

g>inted— our  predictions  will  proye  expectations,  adyice,  and  conduct  in 

Ise,  and  our  conduct  will  be  at  ya«  future,  it  deseryes  the  name  and  rank 

riance  with  our  substantial  good.  of  a  science.* 
The  real  nature  of  the  eyidence  on 

*  In  treating  the  subject  of  this  paper,  we  have  purposely  omitted  all  consideration 
of  the  influence  of  language  on  knowleidge.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  it 
tts  an  instrument  of  thought,  except  perhaps  to  the  extent,  in  the  instance,  and  in  simi- 
lar instances  to  that  stated  by  Uobbes :  (Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  di.  v.  §  4.;)  nume- 
nl  and  universal  arithmetic  certainly  could  not  be  carried  to  any  extent,  even  by  a  soH* 
tary  indtvidnal,  without  some  marks  for  number.  The  influence  of  kngoage  on  the 
reception  and  communication  of  knowledge,  is  ouitc  a  diitioct  subjecL  We  have  already 
referred  to  Locke  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  words.  Voltaire,  who  sometimes  oondcnsea 
into  a  short  and  epigrammatic  sentence  much  solid  truth,  more  perhaps  than  he  was 
himself  aware  of,  remarks,  in  rather  too  sweeping  and  unqaalified  a  manner,  however-^ 
**  TAlphabet  fut  Torigine  de  toutes  les  connoissances  de  Thomme,  et  de  toiutes  sea 
aottises.**  We  shall  afterwards  see  grounds  to  assent  to  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence^ 
in  reference  to  Political  Economy. 

The  metaphysics  of  human  knowledge,  of  whidi  this  paper  treats,  though  necesM* 
rily  in  a  very  suimnary  and  imperfect  manner,  involve  much  that  is  extremdy  curious 
and  instructive,  but  they  are  also  beset  with  much  obscurity  and  difficulty.  l>*Alem- 
bert  wdl  remarks,  ^'  A  proprement  parier  il  n*y  a  point  de  science  qui  n*ai  sa  meta« 
'  phjrsique,  si  on  entend  par  ce  mot  les  prindpes  generaux  sur  lesqueUes  une  sdence  est 
appuyee,  et  qui  sont  comrae  le  germe  des  verites  de  detail  qu*  elle  renferme  et  qu*  ello 
expose ;  prindpes  d*  on  il  faut  partir  pour  decouvrir  de  nouvelles  verites,  ou  auxquela 
il  est  necessaire  de  remonter  pour  mettre  au  creuset  les  verites  qu*  on  croit  decouvrir.** 
(Elemens  de  Philosophic ;  Edaircissement  15  sur  Tusagc  et  sur  Tabus  de  la  Met^hy* 
sique  en  Geometrie,  et  en  general  dans  les  Sdences  Mathematiques.)  There  are  soma 
very  profound  observations  on  the  respective  provinces  of  physics  and  metaphysics  in  the 
theory  of  motion,  by  Berkley,  in  his  Tract  de  Motu,  fiist  published  in  1721,  and  in- 
corporated in  a  miscellany,  containing  several  tracts  on  various  subjects,  by  Uie  Bishop 
t)f  Cloyne,  Dublin,  1752. 

D*A]embert  remarks,  in  the  Edairdssement  already  referred  to,  that  the  use  and 
abuse  of  metaphysics  is  particularly  perceptible  in  its  application  to  the  infinitesimal 
cdcuhis.  The  real  metaphysics  of  thb  highest  branch  of  mathematics  is  still  a  desi* 
dttatum,  notwithstanding  the  tracto  that  were  published  in  reply  to  Berkley*s  Ana^ 
lyst,  particularly  those  by  Dr  Pemberton,  and  Mr  Robins,  and  an  ononvmous  one,  en. 
Utled  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Doctrine  of  Fluxions,"  London,  173S— the  disquisitiona 
of  D*Alembert  himsdf  in  the  work  referred  to ;  and  the  express  treatise  of  Camot  on 
the  subject,  entitled  *'  Reflexions  sur  la  Metaphysique  du  Calcul  InfinitesimaL** 

The  metaphysics  of  a  more  confined  branch  of  Mathematics  is  still  more  obscure ;  indeed 
It  Is  entirdy  hidden,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  D*Alembert,  £oler,  Beroon. 
flle,  Madaurin,  Playfair,  Buce,  and  a  writer  <Playfair  ?)  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
July  1808,  to  bring  it  to  light ;  we  allude  to  the  theory  of  imaginary  or  impossible 
quantities.  Mr  C.  Butler,  in  his  Reminiscences,  well  observes,  *^  Perhaps  the  reason* 
sag  on  impossible  quantities,  and  cxterminatiog  them  t>y  algebraic  operations,  till  the 
impossible  symbols  disappear,  and  an  equation  of  real  quantities  is  produced,  is  the 
highest  and  most  delightful  effort  of  the  human  understanding.**  And  yet  the  nature 
of  this  powerful  instrument,  and  the  prindple  and  means  by  which  it  operates,  so  as  to 
produce  such  important  results,  some  of  which  cannot  be  n*»ftWf^  by  any  other  mf^hod» 
nd  few,  if  any,  by  a  method  so  concbe  and  of  such  easy  application,  baffle  the  most 
ofoond  mathematidans. 
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Ws  are  by  no  means  oeittin  Uiat  we 
shall  much  entertain  our  readers  in 
general  by  anything  we  have  to  say  in' 
rmrd  to  these  gay  and  lively  volumes. 
T&  world  have  decided  (nenu  oon.) 
that  they  are  Theodore  Hook's,  ana 
nothing  even  suspected  to  be  his  can 
mn  the  smallest  risk  of  being  neglect- 
ed. The  former  series  formed  the 
diief  table-talk  of  London  for  consi- 
derably more  than  nine  days  last  sea- 
son, and  has  subsequently  enjoyed  no 
trivial  share  of  popularity,  even  in  the 
remotest  of  our  provinces.  The  vo- 
lumes now  before  us  are  at  least  equal 
to  then  predecessors  in  merit  of  all 
kinds,  with  only  the  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable exception  of  novelty  in  style; 
and  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  Uiey 
are  destined  to  have  quite  an  eqmu 
measure  of  success. 

The  novelty  of  Theodore's  style,  as 
applied  to  this  species  of  composition, 
formed,  without  doubt,  the  principal 
attraction  of  his  first  series,  unless  even 
that  must  yield  the  pas  to  Uie  universal 
suspicion  which  forthwith  got  abroad, 
that  the  author  had  drawn  his  mate- 
lials,  not  from  human  nature  in  gene-. 
nd,  as  studied  in  the  comparative  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  many  indivi- 
duals, but  from  particular  and  nrecise 
bits  of  human  nature^  as  embodied  in 
the  doings  and  sayings  of  particular 
individuals.  This  suspicion  was,  we 
cannot  doubt,  in  some  degree  just,  in 
regsrd  to  the  Tale  of  Danvers,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  anything  of  the  sort 
has  been  estabhshed,  or  even  shewn 
10  be  jM-obabk^  in  r^ard  to  any  others 
of  that  aeriea.  Aa  to  the  present  8e-> 
lies,  we  are  certainly  inclined  to  put 
entire  fiiith  in  the  prefatory  denial  of 
*'  Portrait-Painting."  We  hiave  no  no- 
tion that  any  one  of  these  tales  is 
merely  a  caricature  of  the  history  of 
one  particular  individual.  As  little, 
however,  can  we  doubt  that  innume- 
rable subordinate  sketches  after  indi- 
vidual life  will  be  forthwith  recogni- 
xed ;  and  so  far  all  is  welL  Such  was 
assuredly  the  practice  of  all  the  old 
novelists.  Witness  a  tolerably  com- 
petent judge.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who, 
m  one  of  his  eiccellent  orefaces  to 
Jlallantyne's  Novelist's  Liorary,  has 


distinctly  expressed  hfs  belief,  that 
*'  Every  comic  writer  of  fiction 
draws,  and  must  draw,  largely 
FROM  HIS  OWN  CIRCLE."  The  ques- 
tion,  then,  is  one  merely -as  to  degree. 
Mr  Hook  may  have  drawn  more  largely 
from  his  own  circle  than  other  writers 
of  the  same  class ;  he  has  at  least  in- 
vented for  himself  no  new  species  of  li- 
cence. The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  his 
habits  of  life  and  course  of  destiny 
having  thrown  him  almost  exclusive* 
ly  among  persons  possessed  of  some 
notoriety,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  es^ 
^uisses  should  have  been  traced  more 
immediately,  and  with  &r  greater  in- 
terest, to  tneir  originals,  ttian  those 
perhaps  quite  as  faithlesdjr  faithful  of 
scribes  moving  in  quieter  circles  of  so« 
ciety. 

His  tales,  then,  came  before  the  pub- 
lic with  two  deoded  claims  to  iiopu- 
larity.  Their  materiala  were  urawn 
in  no  trifling  measure,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  drawn,  from  what 
be  himself  had  actually  witnessed 
among  some  of  the  most-talked-about 
circles  of  London  life ;  and  they  were 
written  in  a  style  distinguished  by  se- 
veral most  attractive  qualities.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  can,  even  in 
these  plotless  days,  invent  tax  better 

?lots  for  stories  tnan  Theodore  Hook. 
?here  are  plenty  who  can  command 
passions  and  feelings  higher,  far  high- 
er^ in  dass,  than  those  he  wishes  to 
meddle  widi :  There  are  several,  cer- 
tainly, who  can  lead  us  to  look  much 
deeper  into  character,  and,  indeed, 
who  have  much  vrider  and  more  phi- 
losophical notions  of  what  constitutes 
character,  than  he  appears  to  have.  But 
who  is  he  that  has  touched  with  equal 
skill  the  actual  living,  reigning  fofliea 
of  the  existing  society  of  England,  or 
rather,  say  we,  of  London  ?  Who  is  he 
that  glances  over  the  absurdities  of  the 
actuu  everyday  surface-life  of  our  own 
day  with  so  sharp  and  quizzical  a  pen  ? 
And  who,  finally,  contrives,  by  gene- 
ral' lightness  of  touchy  facility  of  tran- 
sition, careless  recklessness  of  allusion^ 
and  perpetual  interspersion  of  really 
masterly  paragraphs  of  humorous  de- 
scription, to  make  all  the  world  forget 
the  absurdities  of  plots,  which  are  not 
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even.  In  many  tnatances,  yery  new, — 
the  uninteresting  characters  of  a  hero 
«id  heroine,-*uie  farcical  extrava^ 
gance  of  a  thonaand  of  hit  incidents,— 
and,  we  naust  add,  Ae  highly  repre- 
hensible tone  in  which  he  tteaiB 
tiiroughout  many  matters  of  no  ordi* 
nary  importance  ?  AH  the  world  an- 
Bwers-^NoBOBY.  Here  stands  the 
great  Theodoro,  and  here  standeth  he 
alone. 

VTe  assuredly  have  no  hesitation  in 
piTonoaliCTng  jrestcrday  evening,  which 
we  spent  in  the  pem»al  of  these  three 
Wnmes,  to  have  been  out  of  sight 
the  most  delightful  one  we  have  spent 
(pnt  of  Ambrose's)  for  these  three 
months  past  and  gone.  But  let  us 
be  candid  to  the  publie  of  Europe, 
08  well  as  complimentary  to  Mr  Theo- 
dore Hook.  Yesterday  evening  was 
also  the  first  on  which  the  New  Oil 
Gas  Company  diflttsed  their  splendid 
light  throughout  the  penetraKa  of 
this  our  dear  Rus-in-Urbe.  We,  Ti- 
mothy Tickler,  Esquire,  had  just  de- 
eanted  with  9ur  own  carefVil  hand 
otur  usual  *'  Young  Mkn's  Friend,  and 
Old  Man's  Comfort."  Two  candles,  one 
jdaced  on  the  table,  it  our  right,  to  be 
out  of  the  draft  of  the  chimney — and 
Ihe  other  on  the  chimney-^ece,  on  our 
left,  to  be  otLt  of  the  draft  of  the  win- 
dow—-were  assisting  us,  by  their  tr&* 
mulous,  uncertain^  flickering  beams,  to 
mil  over  (for  th6  twentieth  time)  Mr 
Canning's  speech  upon  Brouj^ham  The 
Thunderer.  The  fire  was  bright-^the 
<ni8hion  was  comfortably  pinned  be-* 
hind  ourneck--^he  footstool  was  wdl 
8et^>-0ur  b6w  French  nightcap  was  on 
-^am  was  at  our  lips  at  every  *'  hear  I 
hear  !"-^and,  upon  the  whole,  it  might 
be  said,  that,  considering  our  time  of 
Hfe,  and  the  late  decision  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  r^ard  to  the  Eqtiitable  Loan 
Company,  we  ^ete  Snug.  But  when 
our  little  handmaiden  had  announced, 
and  when  our  eyes  were  actually  vl* 
iited  by,  the  gas^when  the  candle- 
sticks were  removed  for  ever,  and  the 
snuffers  hung  up  in  that  closet  to  the 
right,  in  the  verv  centre  of  a  group 
of  old  dirks,  and  other  antediluvian 
instruments  of  amputation ;  when,  in- 
stead of  our  spelhng  the  speech>  the 
speech  was  qmte  adequate  to  the  task 
of  speaking  itself  to  even  our  half- 
ahnt  eye;  when  that  glorious  sun  of 
lighteousnesshung  serene  andsteadfast 
in  the  centre  of  that  small  square  fir- 
mament of  stucco—it  was  then  that 
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we  drained  three  bumpers  at  one  pull 
to  the  united  brilliancy  of  Gas  and 
Canning— it  was  then  Ibat  we  were 
truly  happy-*-and,  gailv  tooching  ma 
new  patent  wii^less  bell  with  our  sin« 
ister  elbow,  whispered  to  our  batfe«h» 
kolpian  attendant,  that  we  conceived 
^ere  must  soon  be  occasioit  for  ano- 
tlier  edition  of  "  The  Library  Commi* 
nion."  Jenny  obeys  ,'—«nd,  at  that 
very  nick  of  time,  behold  Bob  with 
two  new  Cobbetts,  and  the  second  se- 
ries of  Hook.  This  was  really  almost 
too  mueh.  We  tossed  Cobbett  into  the 
Register  Office,  and  were  at  work  upon 
Theodore  m  a  twinkling,  with  that  in- 
imitaUe  ivory  carving-knife  whidi  was 
presented  to  us  upon  our  seventy'so- 
oondbirth^ay,  («7th  September  1894) 
byour  esteemed  friend  Mr  Peter  HOI, 
junior,  booksellar  in  Athens. 

When  we  dedicate  a  solitary  even- 
ing to  unsphering  the  spirit  of  Mato 
or  Hook,  or  any  other  philosopher,  it 
is  not  our  custom  to  have  any  regular 
supper.  No— we  avoid  the  intennqp- 
tions  inseparable  from  such  a  ^course 
of  procedure.  We  merely  de«re  our 
lass  to  have  one  ooal-skuttle  filled  to 
the  brim — to  place  the  kettle  (ours  is 
not  a  /<a-kettle)  by  the  fireside— 4Miid 
to  deposit  upon  the  Ismail  side-taUe, 
under  the  print  of  Genoral  Wolfe'i 
Death,  a  small  napkin-covered  traylet^ 
containing  a  cc\a  sheep^s  bead,  the 
cruets,  a  bottle  of  Giles',  and  a  Frendi 
rolL  As  §0T  the  spirits,  sugar,  glassesy 
gingerbread,  Sec*,  of  these  artides  wo 
have  always  a  small  private  supfily  in 
the  closet,  to  which  some  allusion  has 
already  bmi  made.  In  that  closet  we 
also  keen  our  Hume,  our  Dubois,  out 
set  of  tne  Waverley  Novels,  our  Don 
Juan,  our  Swift,  our  Warburton,  our 
Burke,  our  Boxiana,  our  Runddl, 
our  Robertson,  our  Delphin  Chnsics, 
our  1745  tracts,  our  Rabelais,  our 
Musket  and  Bayonet  of  the  ei-JeMnf 
first  regiment,  our  Magasine,  our  Cre* 
mona,  and  our  Parmesan  for  the  time 
being.  Thus  are  we  always  prepared 
to  do  our  duty  as  a  ContributOT  in 
every  poesiUe  shape.  We  sit  down 
in  this  way,  with  a  ^rm  sense  that 
nothing  can  come  amiss  to  us— and 
it  is  afanost  a  dead  oertainhr  that  the 
dishes  are  empty,  and  somebody  dish- 
ed in  etemum,  ere  we  quench  our  burn- 
ers ;— >(only  see  how  soon  the  Gas  Vo- 
cabulary comes  into  play.) 

Mr  Hook,  in  this  book  of  his,  savt 
that  he  utterly  disapproves  of  gas  m 
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difrtnterteof  dwelUng-houtes.  If  he 
Meftos  the  oool-gat,  we  entirely  agree 
with  hkn ;  but^  as  to  the  oil-gasj  his 
efnnioQ  ia  diametrieolly  o{>posed  to 
ovirs.  We  have  only  20  shares  in  the 
Edinburgh  Oil-Gas  Company,  50  in 
the  Conttnemal,  50  in  the  Colonial, 
and  five  in  the  Glasgow ;  so  that  we 
ave  sure  no  one  wiU  suspect  ns  of 
npeaking  fh>m  interested  motires  on 
tlUB  occasion.  The  fkct  is,  that,  ever 
since  it  was  brought  into  the  hoose^ 
we  have  never  used  our  spectacles,  ex- 
cept in  reading  parliamentary  debates; 
and  as  for  the  notion  of  there  being 
ai^  nnpkasaut  odour  from  the  use  of 
vin  a  room,  the  public  may  de^ 
I  upan  it  there  cannot  be  a  grosser 
rioBi.  It  is  impossible  that  any- 
body should  have  a  finer  nose  than 
ouiB^in  fact,  we  have  sustained  more 
misery  from  the  High-street  than  al- 
aMt  any  individual  now  living  ;  and 
SiV^Bew  flolemnW  declare,  that  we  can 
perecive  no  smeU  whatever  about  this 
f^aa.  This  statement  we  are  willing, 
if  called  upon,  to  verify  upon  oath— 
and  we  shall  think  meanly  indeed  of 
Mr  Hookj  if  he  hesitates  to  expunge 
from  the  second,  or,  if  we  be  too  Ute 
Ibr  that,  fh)m  the  third  edition  of  the 
work  we  are  now  reviewing,  a  sarcasm 
which,  if  persisted  in,  may  essentially 
injure,  for  a  time,  the  progress  of  a 
^reat  and  beautiful  invention,  but 
whidi,  in  after  ages,  can  only  have 
the  «ffcct  of  giving  the  world  T  dien  all 
over  gas)  a  huinbler  idea  ttian  we 
would  wish  it  to  have  of  the  author  of 
Sayings  and  Doings,  as  an  intellectual 
character.  Men  of  his  class  should 
always  be  in  advance  of  their  age — ^not 
behind  iL  They  ought,  in  justice  to 
themselves,  to  take  sherry  with  their 
cheese  long  before  port  is  exploded 
among  the  species  at  large,  and  bum 
gas  at  their  bed-sides,  while  it  scarce- 
\j  blazes  with  suspected  brilliancy 
over  the  very  brass  knockers  of  their 
next-door  neighbours.     Verb*  sap* 

The  fact  is,  that  we  are  angry  with 
Hook ;  for  he,  of  all  burning  and  shin- 
ing lights  of  oiir  clay,  is  the  last  that 
ought  to  have  picked  a  quarrel  with 
the  gas.  The  Author  of  Waverley 
may,  no  doubt,  claim  kindred  witn 
Iha  wilsTsal  aiinj  his  beams  coming 
pij>i  ii^fudttj  ttd  impartiaUy  upon 
«MM4MlK»^4heenfaad  the  good, 
Si»  grnid  and  the  bcMitiful,  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  absurd.  In  like 
jnanner,  no  doubt,  may  he  of  the 
Lighu  and  Shadows  liKcn  himself. 
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or  be  likened,  unto  th«  waSt  moon, 
whose  dim  and  yellow  radiance  gleams 
only  upon  that  which  is  obscure,  and 
gleams  upon  nothing  which  it  does 
not  render  lovely.  So  also  may  Caleb 
Williams,  Esq.,  the  Reverend  Adam 
Blair,  Dr  Faustus,  Baron  Manfred,  Mr 
Matthew  Wald,  and  the  rest  of  that 
set,  compare  themselves  with  the  red 
strong  flame  of  the  volcano,  the  illu- 
mination and  the  cause  of  misery.  So 
also  may  GeoffVey  Crayon  and  Major 
Ravelin  pair  off*  with  your  wax  taper, 
the  slimmest,  genteelest,  and  sweetest 
of  all  snuff-lakers ; — Sir  Andrew  Wy- 
lie,  honest  man,  with  your  honest  tal- 
low candle ; — and  Hogg,  dear  Hogg, 
with  the  doup  thereof.  But  Theo- 
dore Hook  is  of  the  town,  townly. 
He  has  no  existence  where  there  are 
not  new  streets.  Macadam  roads,  ex- 
tinguisher steeples,  and  gas-l^hts. 
If  he  dresses  out  two  men  for  your 
amusement,  you  may  safely  guess  that 
the  one  of  them  has  stays ;  and  if  he 
sets  about  painting  a  woman,  you  may 
be  almost  quite  sure  he  will  not  for- 
get her  cheeks:  We  defy  this  au- 
thor to  ride  in  anything  less  modem 
than  a  cabriolet.  We  bet  fifty  shil- 
lings to  fivepence  he  has  not  worn  a 
white  neckcloth  before  dinner  these 
five  years,  or  after  dinner  these  two 
years.  We  give  any  odds  that  he 
sports  a  platina  chain.  We  are  decid- 
edly of  opinion  that  he  has  no  breast*- 
pin,  and  that  his  sleeve-buttons  have 
demanded  the  rape  of  four  locks.  We 
know,  from  the  very  style  of  his  com- 
position, that  he  patronises  Bramah's 
pens,  the  Diorama,  and  St  Peray. 
And  yet  here  is  he  sporting  the  unso- 
phisticate,  forsooth,  and  turning  up 
nis  nose  at  our  dear  gas — dear  for  it- 
self surely,  but  scarcely  less  dear  as 
being  the  very  type  and  most  express 
image  of  his  own  genius,  both  as  to 
the  novelty  of  its  character,  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  display,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  its  illumination.  Some  poet 
has  sung. 

This  lamp  here,  I*m  thinking, 
Is  Lecturer  Hazlitt, 

Sparkling  and  stinking 
As  if  'twere  with  gas  lit. 
But  this  was  in  the  days  of  the  coal- 
gas.    We  now,  in  the  era  of  eternally 
gloriously  oil,  say. 

If  no  lover  of  Hook's, 
You're  a  goslin  or  asslet ; 

For  Tve  shares— and  his  books 
Are  all  over  with  gas  lit. 
So  now^  once  more,  to  our  critique. 
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A  reflew  m^  be  writteD  for  three  and  (need  we  add?)  have  no  place  ia 

different  ptuposefl — the  benefit  of  the  the  Blackwood.  We  purpoae  to  make 

publisher^  who  has  the  copyright  of  the  present  article  more  than  usually 

the  work  reviewed^the  benefit  of  the  comprehensive,  and  therefore  to  in* 

author  of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  that  elude  within  it  three  scTeral  entire 

is  separate  from  the  interest  of  the  Reviews,  adapted  severally  for  the 

publisher  aforesaid — and  the  benefit  three  difierentsets  of  purposesc^whidi 

of  the  reading  public     Were   we  we  have  just  been  attempting  to  give 

writing  for  any  other  periodical  but  a  tabular  idea.   First,  then,  here  goes 

this,  we  should  add  ti  fourthly,  viz.  the  a  bookseller's  Review  of  Sayings  and 

benefit  of  the  periodiosd  wherein  the  Dmngs !  Tiptoes,  if  you  plnse,  Ma»« 

review  cometh  forth.    But  such  con-  ter  Colbum — nunc  tua  rtt  agitur,  liU 

siderations  are  base  and  contemptible,  tie  man. 

»eb(elD  (or  Ht  pAKAer'it  38mefit# 

Wk  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  more  exquisite  treat  than  in  the  perusing,  or 
rather,  to  speak  correctly,  the  devouring  of  these  fascinating  volumes.  The 
author,  if  we  may  believe  the  on  dU  of  the  highest  circles  of  fashion  and  litera* 
iure,  is  a  gentleman  of  no  ordinary  rank  in  the  world  of  politics,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  letters.  Supreme  tact  and  knowledge  of  life  in  its  most  varied  walks, 
united  with  the  most  engaging  el^;ance  and  sparkling  refreshingness  of  style, 
^xouisite  novelty  of  plan  and  execution,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  intoest 
and  wit,  conspire  to  render' these  volumes  the  most  delightful  gift  the  world 
has  for  many  years  received,  and  to  leave  no  regret  upon  the  candid  reader's 
mind,  except  that  genius,  talent,  and  acquirement,  of  the  first  (H^r,  should 
be  contaminated  by  the  admixture  of  high-flown  ultra  feelings  in  pohtics, 
and,  indeed,  a  disdainful  aversion  for  libertd  opinions.  The  success  of  tnevrork 
has  been  unparalleled,  and,  however  widely  dissenting  irom  the  pr^udioes  of 
the  author  as  to  certain  subjects,  we  cannot  so  far  compromise  our  own  feel- 
ings, as  to  insinuate,  in  the  shape  of  literary  criticism,  that  this  success  has 
been  undeserved.    The  run  continues  unabated. 

Clap  **  a  (listingoished  con  tempo-  you  cannot,  in  conscience,  send  Mr 

rary  observes,"  before  that,  Mr  Col-  Tickler  less  than  a  large-paper  ccMpy  of 

bourn ;  and  please  to  remark,  that  if  ''  Knoland,  by  Count  Tims,    for 

the  Chronicle  gets  ten  guineas  for  put-  writing  it.— N.  B.  Att^id  to  this, 
ting  it  in  without ''  [[Advertisement,]]" 

II. 

aiias 

lettirS  of  timothy  tickler,  esq.  to  eminent  literary  characters* 

No.  XX. 

To  Theodore  £.  Hook,  Esq. 

Care  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

Bagshot. 
Private  and  confidentiai. 

Dear  Hook, 
Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  charming  New  Series ;  and  since  you  bid  me 
speak  my  honest  mind  on  the  subject,  rely  upon  it  I  shall  do  so  most  cheerfully^ 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  series  is,  as  a  series,  better 
than  the  former,  but  that  there  is  no  one  tale  in  it  quiteso  good  as  your  Dawoert* 
"  The  Sutherlands"  is  the  first  of  the  new  series— and,  as  a  story,  the  best^* 
Moreover,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  of  f<^  than  any  of  the  others.    The  •'  Man 
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of  many  Fflends"  Is  very  cleverly  done  up^  though  I  think  the  hero  Is  even 
more  nninteresting  than  the  common  run  of  modems  heiiring  that  designation. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  Noel,  Dyson,  Wilson,  and,  above  all.  Monsieur 
Bonssok.  These  things,  be  assured,  will  live.  The  children*  after-dinner  scene 
is  inimitable,  and  ought  to  be  got  upon  the  stage.    Tip  old  £lliBton  a  hint. 

The  •*  Passion  and  Principle '  is  tne  most  improbable  story  you  have  done, 
always  excepting  that  of  our  twice-hanged  friend  in  the  older  series.  Yet  in 
this  you  have  contrived  to  paint  by  far  the  best  picture  of  one  species  of  hu- 
man life  that  has  ever  appeared — I  mean  the  life  of  boy-boarding-schools.  At 
which  establishment  were  you  educated  yourself,  by  the  way  ? — Tickle's,  or 
Rodney's? — Your  M.  de  Ronfleur  is  really  a  first-rate  thing,  quite  as  humor- 
ously  pathetic  as  Matthews's  poor  devil  with  the  letter  in  his  Transatlantic 
Budget.  Welsted,  as  usual,  is  an  ass.  I  was  quite  in  love  with  the  two  Ladies 
Rutherford,  until  Maria  fancied  the  dominie ;  since  then,  I  have  concentra^ 
ted  all  my  regards  upon  the  sister — But  this  entre  nous. 

But  there  are  two  thinsrs  unon  which  I  must  offer  you  my  very  highest 
and  warme  irst,  the  decidedly  moral  and  religious  tone 

you  have  so  throughout  a  work  abounding  in  so  many 

most  graphic  and  complete  delineations  of  all  the  mysteries  of  wickedness. 

You  have,  indeed^  managed  this  matter  with  the  most  consummate  tact. 
How  different  from  the  vile,  sneering,  dissipated,  blackguard  tone  of  Don 
Juan !  Byron  could  not  paint  the  roue,  without  betraying  the  rou^  in  himself, 
and  thererore  his  works  are  deservedly  excluded  from  the  young,  the  fair,  the 
fickle,  the  fanciful,  and  the  inexperienced ;  and  indeed  read  by  none  except  per- 
sons of  that  gravity  of  character,  that  no  descriptions,  however  warm,  can  be 
supposed  to  Mise  the  smallest  tingle  in  their  veins — ^read,  in  short,  merely  by 
literary  men,  for  some  little  merits  of  style,  and  so  forth  ;  and  by  studious  di- 
yinea,  who  wish  to  have  the  means  oi  ngregations  upon  sub- 

jects of  a  certain  cast,  in  a  more  knot  &  more  efficiently  edi- 

fying manner,  than  they  could  do  if  they  relied  merely  on  their  own  happily  li- 
mited experience,  and  innocent  ignorance  of  the  world  as  it  is.  But  you,  sir,  have 
achieved  a  very  different  sort  of  triumph.  In  point  of  fact,  you  put  me  more 
in  mind  of  a  respectable  divine  describing  merely  for  the  purpose  of  denoun- 
cing, than  of  any  other  character.  I  wisn  only  our  divines  in  general  could 
catch  your  happy  art  of  writing,  so  as  to  render  the  most  useful  of  all  species 
of  admonition,  the  most  agreeable  also  of  all  possible  species  of  recreation.  J?j;- 
egiHi  monumentum  (ere  perennius  !    Did  you  never  think  of  takins  orders  ? 

The  other  matter  on  which  I  have  to  say  something  particularly,  is  also, 
though  not  of  sacred,  of  most  serious  importance.  I  allude  to  your  method — 
your  broad,  bold,  original, ^and  unanswerable  method,  of  shewing  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  Uiose  new-fangled  Jacobin,  levelling  scoimdrels,  who  wish  to  set  up 
the  lower  orders,  forsooth,  and  depreciate,  in  every  possible  way,  the  charac- 
ter of  "  the  aristocracy  of  our  country."  Former  advocates  of  our  side  of  the 
question  used  to  be  contented  with  asserting  that  the  higher  classes  have  their 
virtues  quite  as  much  as  the  lower ;  in  fact,  that  virtue  and  happiness  are 
possessions  divided,  after  all,  in  pretty  equal  proportions  among  all  tne  different 
orders  of  society.  Upon  this  nead  you  have  certainly  taken  much  bolder 
ground.  You  have  asserted  in  precept,  and  proved  by  practical  narratives,  that 
high  virtue  is  much  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  union  with  the  possession 
of  nigh  rank,  than  under  any  other  circumstances.  Your  baronets  are  always 
worthy  men  ;  your  barons  are  good  fellows  ;  but  your  earls  are  perfect  angels 
in  blue  ribbons.  This  is  right.  This  is  the  true  tone.  Nothing  Hke  meeting 
a  false  view  of  things  with  a  fair  one,  in  a  decided  wav.  I  think  the  House 
of  Lords  should  vote  you  a  piece  of  plate  of  considerable  value 

But  this  is  not  all.    You,  dear  sir,  have  attacked  the  lower 
more  direct,  and  perhaps  even  a  still  more  annihilatory  style  than 
old  wits  used  to  ridicule  the  qffectatuma  of  humble  persons  a 
they  used  to  shew  up  in  high  tlm  the  absurdities  of  your  tailo 
your  Abigail  playing  my  lady  in  the  stage-coach  ;  your  butlei  uumg  i.i.<^  vi^^ 
tain,  &c.  Sec.  &c.     But  this  was  not  goin^  to  the  real  root  of  the  matter.    It 
was  reserved  for  you  to  do  the  job  thoroughly — it  was  reserved  for  you  to  shew 
that  a  tailor^  even  when  he  has  no  thoughts  of  moiuiting  on  horseback,  bat  is 
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quite  oont^ted  with  his  board  by  day,  and  his  bed  by  nighty  iaper  m  and  in  se 
a  worthless  and  eontemptibleaninud— -themostlegkiniate  olgeot  of Tidicule-^«aid 
why  ?  Why^  simply^  because  he  is  not  a  gentleman.  Hang  the  scoundrel  -!  He»b^ 
solutely  eats  bread  and  cold  bacon  for  his  luncheon.  The  monster  swills  porler 
—yea,  even  swipes.  How  can  a  man,  whose  gums  have  been  adequately  satu-^ 
rated  with  the  blood  of  bourdeaux,  thitik  of  sudi  beings  with  si^Scient  in^- 
nation !  The  thing  is  impossible.  Mv  God !  only  thinlc  of  it ! — ^The  dau^ten 
of  a  schoolmaster  at  Hiffngate  eat  witn  two-pronged  sted  forks— with  <'  h«y-« 
makers/'  as  vou  propeny  call  them  !  One  of  these  girls  actually  cdis  for''  a 
glass  of  ale"  I !  !  during  dinner !  Another  of  them  eats  cold  roMt^beef  and 
pickled  cabbage  at  supper !  Another  of  tbem  mixes  gin,  water,  and  si^ar^  for 
ner  base  father's  use,  in  a  tumbler.  The  degraded  little  animal  actuaSy  goes 
this  loigth  !  These,  my  friend,  are  the  facts  which  you  may  justly  be  said  to 
have  shewn  up,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  true  and  proper  li^tt.  They  only 
required  to  be  generally  known  in  order  to  their  being  yisited  with  that 
withering  sense  of  public  indignation,  which,  at  this  moment  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  every  comer  of  the  Britannic  empire. 

Continue,  dear  sir,  to  carry  the  war  in  this  style  into  the^iemy's  own  quar-* 
ters.  Continue,  I  beseech  you,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind,  in  evoy  posi 
sible  shape,  and  by  every  possible  argument,  the  necessity  of  nourishing  and 
maintaining  among  us  all,  a  proper  and  thorough  contempt  for  people  that 
eat  with  steel  forks,  drink  ale  and  porter,  and  have  no  better  notions  of  life 
and  gaiety,  than  a  little  dance  in  a  village,  and  a  ^'  walk  hone"  with  a  sweet* 
heart.  This  class  of  vermin  must  really  be  extirpated. 

My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  with  y^um.  No  man  is  really  worthy  of  the 
name,  unless  he  can  shew  his  evidence  in  the  shape  of  a  maieon  iW9ntee  m  town, 
and  a  hospitable  and  elegant  chateau  in  some  of  our  counties.  I  consider  a  de« 
scent  from  a  loa^  hue  of  barons — an  education  at  £ton  andOxfbrd^-a  service 
of  plate — a  seat  ui  parliament— and  fifteen  tibouaand  a^year,  at  the  very  kset, 
as  indUpenealUee,  Below  this  one  really  should  not  go.  I  also  pesfecdy  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  horror  of  ripe  Cheshire  dieeae. 

Will  nobody  take  up  this  nuisance  of  kitchen  wines  in  the  House  ?  The  thing 
still  exists  in  too  many  quarters.    Believe  me  always 

Yours  affectionately, 

Timothy  TTicxlea.   ^ 
SoDTHSiDB,  February  10. 

We  shall  now  draw  our  article  to  a  conclusion  with, 

III. 

X(eb(eiD  Cor  f^t  SSentfit  of  ^t  Sfteatytoj  )^l(c« 

Pttbiie  and  confidential. 
Dear  Public/— If  you  have  any  sense  at  all,  which  (pardon  the  freedom) 
we  doubt,  you  wiU  never,  most  assuredly,  put  credence  in  anything  whatever 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  review,  except  only  the  extraetas  from  tht 
book  binder  torture.  Be  assured,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  a 
wise  bode  look  silly  upon  such  occasions— except,  perhaps,  to  make  a  silly  book 
look  wise.  I'rust  you  to  nothing  but  tbe  actual  specimens  quoted  from  the 
victim.  By  clever  quotation  has  not  Jeffrey  made  Wordswonh  pass  over  all 
Christendom  for  an  ass  ?  And,  by  adroit  quotations,  has  not  the  same  person 
page  made  some  five  dozen  of  the  merest  whig  idiots  in  the  worid  avoid  the 
imputation  for  months— nay,  in  some  cases,  even  for  years— of  fittuity  N— We 
might  shew  up  the  Quarterly  in  equal  style ;  but ''  it's  an  ill  bird  that  befouls 
its  ain  nest,"  quoth  the  adage,  and  we  are  dumb.  This  much  tseertain,  that 
WE  never  expected  anybody  to  put  faith  in  any  part  of  any  review  of  our  in-; 
diting,  except  the  extracts ;  and,  theiefore,  sane  fhreuie,  we  proceed  to  give 
you,  at  least,  the  power  of  seeing  what  sort  of  person  Theodore  Hook  is. 

SrECIMEN  THE  FIRST. 

A  dry  old  colonel  in  the  army  having  come  to  town  for  the  express  purpose 
of  reclaiming  his  nephew,  who  is  involved  in  all  the  most  riotous^  expensive, 
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nd  letfiy  knowing  blickgiiaidifm  of  Londkii^  dines  the  inl  day  with  his  at- 
tmmj  in  GnVa  Idil  Lsne.  The  dinnei  it  deoeot^-die  wine  tolerable— 4mt 
whetfbUowB? 


"Tlie  meal  was  tpeedilf  inidied,  and 
tlie  deflsert  put  dawn,  and  Ardeo,  wlio,  as 
the  reader  vamy  inuifine,was  most  aaxioiis 
fa  bear  tidings  of  his  raisguMed  nephew, 
eoanBeneed  a  series  ef  enquiries  upon  the 
interesting  subject,  when  Mrs  Ahberlj 
interrupted  the  eonversation  by  asking 
her  husband  *  just  to  ring  the  belL* 

''This  request  havhig  been  eompHed 
with,  a  senrant  appeared,  to  whom  his 
■(Stress  whispered, '  Tell  Dawes  to  bring 
the  children :'  the  nan  disappeared,  and 
the  tedy,  taming  to  Louisa,  with  one  of 
these  sweet  smiles  which  ladies  about  to 
praise  themselres  are  in  ti>e  habit  of  put- 
ting on,  ssid, '  We  are  very  old-fashioned 
IMks,  Ifiss  NcTflla.  1&  A.  and  mjrself 
Bsake  it  a  rule  to  have  all  the  children 
ftraad  us  everjr  day  after  dtnnen-— some 
people  don't  like  it,  but  1  hope  and  trust 
we  shall  never  he  so  hMhionable  as  lAof 

"Mies  Neville  was  about  to  rejoin 
something  vciy  landatory,  touching  in- 
faitiae  attraction  aad  maternal  affection, 
when  a  considerable  oproar  and  squalling 
was  heard  in  the  haU,  and  the  parlour 
door  i/ing  open,  Dawes  made  her  ap- 
pearance, attended  by  seven  fine  healthy 
creatures,  varying  in  their  height  from 
iMir  feet  two,  to  two  feet  four,  and  in 
their  ages  firom  tea  to  three  years.  Chairs 
were  ranged  round  the  table  for  the  young 
liry,  who  were  extremely  orderly  and  well- 
h&ved  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  first 
iastanee  taken  to  the  Colonel  to  be  prais- 
ed :  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  not  par* 
tieulariy  fond  of  nestlings  at  any  tisse,  hut 
whose  whole  heart  and  soul  were  at  the 
present  moment  occupiedin  the  affairs  of 
his  prodigal  nephew,  Icissed  one  and  pat- 
ted theother,  and  *  blessed  the  little  heart* 
of  tku  one,  aad  *  pretty  deared*  ikat  one, 
until  the  ceremony  of  inspection  aad  ap- 
peobatlan  having  been  fully  gone  through, 
the  whole  party  was  turned  over  to  Louisa, 
to  undergo  a  second  similar  operation  ; 
after  this,  they  were  placed  upon  the 
chairs  assigned  to  them,  Dawes  retiredi 
and  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"  *  And  pray  now,*  said  the  Cofonel, 
'  what  b  your  real  opinion,  Mr  Abberiy, 
of  the  state  of  poor  Oeorge*s  pecuniary 
aflkirs?* 

*•  *  Sic'  said  Abbexly,  •  I  really  think, 
if  you  wish  me  to  speak  candidly— Maria» 
my  dear,  look  at  Georgiaa,— she  is  spill- 
ing all  the  sugar  over  the  table.* 

**  *  Georgina,*  said  Mrs  Abberiy,  em- 
phatically,  •  keep  stUI,  child ;  Sophy,  help 
your  sister  to  some  sugar.* 

**  *  I  really  believe^*  continued  Mr  Ab- 
VoL.  XVIL 


beriy,  « that  Mr  George  Arden— Sophy, 
put  down  that  knife— Maria,  that  child 
will  cut  her  fingers  off,  how  can  you  let 
her  do  so— -I  wonder  at  you— upon  my 
word,  Sophy,  I  am  quite  ashamed  ofyotu* 
•*  •  Sophy,  you  naughty  giri,*  cried  her 
mamma,  *  put  down  that  knife,  directly, 
orFIl  send  3rou  up-stairs.* 

"  *  I  was  only  cottfng  the  cake,  ma,* 
said  Sophy. 

**  *  Don't  do  it  again,  then,  and  sit  still,' 
exdiumed  the  mother;  and  turning  to 
Louisa,  added  in  an  under- tone,  '  Pretty 
dears,  it  is  so  difilcnlt  to  keep  them  quiet 
at  that  age.' 

•••Well,  sb,'  again  said  the  Colonel, 
*  but  let  me  beg  you  to  tell  me  seriously 
what  you  advise  then  to  be  done  in  the 
first  instance.' 

••  •  Why,  there  is  but  one  course,'  an- 
swered the  lawyer,  who  was  a  man  of 
first-rate  talent ;  *  you  know,  su*,  there 
are  different  modes  of  treating  different 
eases,  but  in  this  instance,  the  course,  I 
think,  is  dear  and  evident— Tom,  you 
naughty  child,  you'll  be  down;  get  off 
the  back  of  Colonel  Arden's  chair  di- 
rectly.' 

••  •  What  a  fiinny  pigtail !'  exclaimed 
somebody,  in  reference  to  a  minute  ar- 
tide  of  that  sort  worn  by  the  Colonel. 
Sophy  laughed,  and  slapped  her  brother's 
shoulder. 

«<  •  Hush,  William,'  exclaimed  Mrs 
Abberiy,  holding  up  her  hand  in  a  me- 
nadng  posture. 

*■  •  And  that  course,'  continued  the 
master  of  the  house,  •  if  there  be  a  chance 
yet  left  of  preserving  the  young  man,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pursue.' 

••  •  Tell  me,  tlicn,  for  God's  sake,'  said 
the  Colonel,  deeply  interested,  and  high- 
ly agitated,  •  what  you  propose  should  be 
our  first  measure.* 

**  *  Geoige,  my  love,'  exclaimed  Mrs 
Abberiy  to  her  husband,  *  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  speak  to  Robert?  he  wont 
leave  Sophy  alone,  and  he  don't  mind  me 
the  least  in  the  worid.' 

••  •  Robert,  be  quiet,*  thundered  out 
his  father  in  an  awftil  tone. 

••  *  She  won't  give  me  any  cherries, 
pa,*  said  Robert. 

"  •  That's  a  story,  now,  Robert,'  cried 
the  eldest  giri,  who  was  nearly  ten  years 
oM,  and  was  screwed  in,  and  poked  out, 
to  look  like  a  woman ;  with  curls,  and  a 
necklace,  and  a  dress  exactly  like  her 
mother's,  who  was  forty. 

•*  •  Pm  sure  you  have  had  more  Chan 
8ophy— only  you  are  sodi  a  rude  boy.' 

••  •  Bless  my  beartf  said  the  Colonel 
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lialf  alSdoi  and  warming  a  IHtie  with  the 
events,  <  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  did  jou 
say  you  would  advise,  Mr  Abberly  ?* 

"  *  Decidedly  this,*  said  Abberly^  *  I  — 

*'  <  My  love,'  interrupted  IVirs  Abberly 
once  more,.  *  is  that  port  or  claret,  near 
you  ?  Dr  Mango  says  Maria  is  to  have 
Iknlf  a  glass  of  port  wine  every  day  after 
dinner,  this  hot  weather,— hall  a  glass- 
thank  you^-there-— not  more— that  will 
6ot  dear  ;* — here  Mr  Abberly  bad  con- 
cluded the  operation  of  pouring  out. 
'  Tom,*  said  mamma,  *  go  and  fetch  the 
wine  for  your  sister,  there's  a  dear  love.' 

*'  Tom  did  as  he  was  bid,  tripped  his 
toe  over  the  corner  of  the  rug  in  passing^ 
round  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  de- 
posited the  major  part  of  the  port  wine 
ia  the  lap  of  Miss  Louisa  Neville,  who 
was  habited  in  an  apple-green  silk  pelisse, 
(which  she  bad  not  taken  off  since  her 
arrival,)  that  was  by  no  means  improved 
in  its  appearance  by  the  accidental  re- 
ception of  the  contents  of  Miss  Maria'a 
glass. 

"  *  Good  God !  Tom,'  exokumed  M(» 
Abberly,  *what  an  awkward  child  yoa 
arc !— Dear  Miss  Neville,  what  shall  we 
<]o  ? — ring  the  bell,  Sophy,  send  for  Sim- 
mons, or  send  for  Miss  Neville*8  maid-* 
Miss  Neville,  pray  take  off  your  pelisse.' 

"  *  Ob,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,*  said  Louisa,  with 
one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  at  the  same 
moment  wishing  Tom  bad  been  at  tha 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  before  he  had 
given  her  the  benefit  of  his  gaucherie  ;  a 
stain  upon  a  silk  dress  being,  as  every- 
body knows,  at  all  times  and  seasons  a 
feminine  aggravation  of  the  first  class. 

'*  Tom,  anticipating  a  beating  from 
some  quarter,  but  txi&icA,  he  did  not  stop 
to  calculate,  set  up  a  most  mellifiuous 
howling;  this  awakened  from  its  peace- 
ful slumbers  a  fat  poodle,  who  had  been 
reposing  after  a  hearty  dinner  beneath  tha 
table,  and  who  forthwitli  commenced  a 
most  terrific  barking. 

«<  •  Be  quiet,  Tom,*  said  Mr  Abberly, 
— *  IMacia,  my  aogcl,  do  keep  the  children 
atill.* 

'*  '  Ma,*  exclaimed  Maria  junior,  <  I'm 
not  to  lose  my  wine^— am  I,  pa  Y 

"  *  No,  my  love,  to  be  sure,*  said  Ab- 
lierly ;  <  Come  here  and  fetch,  it  yourself, 
my  darling.* 

"  *  Slie  had  better  drink  it  theret  Mr 
A.,*  said  the  prudent  mother. 

*'  And  accordingly,  under  the  mrveiU 
lance  of  his  wife,  who  kept  watching  him 
as  to  the  exact  quantity,  periodically 
cautioning  him  with— there,  my  love- 
there,  my  dear— that  will  do— no  more, 
my  love,  &c— Mr  A.,  as  she  Bloomuburi^ 
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called  him,  poured  oat  another  baliCgliaa^ 
of  port  wine,  as  prescribed  by  Doctor^ 
Mango,  for  his  daughter. 

**  Old  Arden,  whose  padenee  waa  near- 
ly exhausted,  and  who  thought  that  Mrv* 
Abberly  was,  like  Lady  Cork's  chairs 
upon  state  occasions,  screwed  to  hes 
{4aee,  sought  what  he  considered  a  fii- 
voumdrfe  *  lull,'  at  the  sailors  caU  it^ 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Ab- 
ber]y*ff  plan  for  the  redemption  of  hia 
nephew  actually  was,  and  had  just  wound 
himself  into  an  interrogative  shape,  whea 
Mra  Abberly  called  his  attention  by  ob- 
serving,  <  that  a  certain  little  lady,*  look- 
ing very  archly  at  Miss  Maria,  '  wanted 
very  much  to  let  him  hear  how  well  she 
coukl  repeat  a  little  poem  without  book.* 

**  Mrs  Abberly  had  prepared  Louisa- 
for  this,  by  whispering  to  her,  that  suck 
exhibitions  created  emulation  in  the  nur- 
sery,  and  that  Dawes^  waa  a  very  superiop 
person,  and  with  Miss  Gubbins,  (who  was- 
quite  invaluable,)  brought  them  on  de- 
lightfully. 

**  *  1  shall  be  charmed,  ma*am,*  said 
the  Colonel,  heaving  a  sigh*  And  ao-^ 
cordingly  the  child  stood  up  at  his  side^ 
and  began  that  beautiful  bit  of  Barbauld* 
ism  so  extremely  popular  in  the  lower- 
forms  of  preparatory  schools,  called 
'  The  Beggar's  Petition.*  Arden  could 
not,  however,  suppress  a  significant  ejacu- 
lation, quite  intelligible  to  hia  niece,, 
when  the  dear  little  Maria,,  smelling  oC 
soap  and  bread  and  butter,.  Mrith  hec 
shoulders  pushed  back,  hec  head  stuck, 
up,  and  her  ckviculte  developed  like 
dium-aticks,  sqneaked  out  the  opening; 
line-^ 

«•  •  Pity  the  sommi  oft  poor  oM  nun,*' 

"  '  Ah  !'— exclaimed  Arden,  at  the 
same  time  pushing  back  his  choir  and 
twirling  his  thumbs. 

*'  <  Pitj  the  BOROwt  o£»  pooc  old  nun,* 

continued  the  sweet  innocent, 

« « WhoM  trembUi^Hmtai  has  bon  hhn  tt  oo 
door,. 
IK^hoae  <Uoe  axe  dwOden'd  to  k  sortest  pan» 
Oh *■ 

"•Oiv«reneC 

said  Mrs  Abberly. 

*•  *  Give  K.\mi^ 

aaid  the  child, 

••  •  And  Heaven'— 

continued  Mrs  Abberly. 

•*  '  Give  a  leaf  and  Heavea*^ 

repeated  Maria, 

•*  •  And  Heaven*— 

'  Well,  what's  nextr  said  Mr  Abberly; 

" '  Give  a  leaf  and  Heaven,  w^  what* i  next  r 

said  the  child. 
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**  *  No^  my  dcir  love/  Mid  her  papa, 
pattiiig  her  little  heed,— 

•  HflsVB  Hill  Mm  youraton.' 
*  Whjy  you  Mid  it  jreeterday,  ray  darling, 
wiihoat  miaaing  a  tingle  word.* 

«« «  HmV^A— win  biHt  your  More, 
aaid  the  ehild. 

•* '  'Now  that's  all  learnt  from  the  booK» 
Colonel,^  Mid  Mn  Abberlj,  'not  by 
Tote!* 

"  '  Very  pret^  indeed,  ma^am,*  said 
the  Cotonel,  *  very  elever  i' 

** '  Ah !  but  these  are  six  more  verses, 
-air,*  said  Sophy ;  *  she  only  kaovrs  three, 
—I  eaR  My  *ein  aU  1* 

^  <  That  you  can't,'  Mid  Tom ;  <  I  caa 
cay  'emiietter  than  you ;  besides,  1  can 
4ay  aU  about  <  The  Black-beetie's  Ball,' 
and  <  The  Bull  and  the  Watering-pot* 

*•  •  Oh,  you  story-teller,  Tom  !* 

"« I  om,'  said  Tom ;  'yon  may  go  and 
«sk  Miss  Oubbins  if  I  can't.* 

*•  *  I  know  you  can't,  Tom,  and  Miss 
Oubbins  said  so  only  yesterday,'  replied 
Sophy, 

"'Hush,  hush,  my  dears!*  Mid  the 
master  of  the  house;  'never  mind  who 
says  that;  you  know  you  are  older  than 
Tons,  my  love.  Pray,  Colonel,*  said  the 
fond  lather,  turning  to  the  agitated  old 
man,  ^do  yon  think  flo|»hgr  grows  like  her 
mother?' 

" '  Very  Uke  indeed,'  said  the  Colonel ; 
at  the  same  moment,  patting  Master  Ro- 
bert on  the  head,  who  happened  to  be 
standing  by  him,  playing  with  his  watch- 
chain  and  seals;— the  merry-andrew 
dresses  d  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  not  very  distinctly  marking  the 
difference  in  their  sexes. 

"  About  this  period  the  Colonel,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  despair,  observed. 

The  brute,  however,  mast  needs,  after  having  hii  other  bottle,  adjonm  to 
the  drawing-room.  Mark  the  sequel.  Mrs  Abberly  having  overheard  the 
colonel's  concladiBg  speech  in  the  drawing-room,  was  ordering  the  children 
out  of  the  drawing-room  the  moment  she  mw  the  old  sinner  enter  it ;  bat  the 
colonel  makes  a  very  handsome  apology — indeed,  everything  is  smoothed  over, 
and  the  coffee  cups  are  filled.  Mrs  Abberly,  in  fact,  (let  us  take  the  novel- 
fat's  own  words  wherever  we  can,) 
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that  he  thought  LouIm  had  better  go  and 
change  her  dress,  hoping  that  a  move  on 
ker  part  would  induce  the  mistress  of  the 
honse  to  carry  off  ber  troop  of  chickens. 
Nor  was  he  wrong  in  his  expectations,  al- 
though the  operation  was  not  so  speedily 
effected  as  he  imagined.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  re-ringing  the  bell,  re-summoning 
the  servant,  re-ordering  Dawes,  were  all 
to  be  performed  in  detail,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly gone  through,  with  that  sort  of 
mechanical  precision,  which  proved  be- 
3rond  a  doubt,  that  it  was,  as  Mrs  Abber- 
ly had  said,  *  their  constant  custom  in  the 
afternoon'  to  parade  their  promising  pro- 
geny after  dinner, 

"  The  various  fidgettings  and  tv^Istings 
of  the  old  Arden,  whose  age  and  disposi- 
tion militated  considerably  against  any- 
thing like  a  restraint  upon  his  feelings, 
and  whose  manner  generally  indicated 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  had  not  esca- 
ped the  observation  of  Mrs  Abberly,  who 
MW  with  a  mother's  eye  that '  the  Colo- 
nel was  not  fond  of  children.'  It  was 
highly  complimentary  to  her  perception 
upon  this  point,  that  the  old  gentleman 
whispered  in  a  sort  of  mingled  agony  and 
triumph  to  Louisa  as  she  passed  him,  in 
leaving  the  dinner-parlour  with  all  the 
young  fry,  '  Oh,  for  the  days  of  good 
King  Herod.'  This  fatal  speech  was 
overiieard  by  Mrs  Abberly,  and  when  the 
exemplary  parent  was  confiding  to  the 
trusty  Dawes  the  little  community,  whose 
appetites  for  supper  had  been  sharpened 
by  the  fruits,  sugars,  wines,  creams,  and 
sweetcakes,  witli  which  they  had  been 
crammed  after  dinner,  she  observed  to 
that  trusty  servant, '  that  Colonel  Arden 
was  next  door  to  a  brute.*  *' 


felt  almost  pleased  with  the  Colonel, 
when  he  called  her  favourite  Tom,  (without 
exception  the  rudest  and  stupidest  boy  in 
Christendom,)  and,  placing  him  paternally 
at  his  side,  began  to  question  him  on  sun- 
dry topics  usoally  resorted  to  upon  similar 
occastooa.  From  this  prorainng  lad  the 
old  gentleman  learned  that  four  and  four 
Make  nine,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
was  the  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  that 
funpowder  was  invented  by  Guy  Fawkes, 
and  that  the  first  man  who  went  up  in  an 
air-balloon  was  Christopher  Columbus.  In 
the  extreme  accuracy  of  these  answers,  he 
■sMivftd  a  iatialactory  corroboration  of  his 


constant  remark  upon  the  education  of  boys 
at  home,  under  ihe  superintendance  of  mam- 
mas and  governesses,  and  had  dismissed  his 
young  friend  with  an  approving  compli- 
ment, when  the  boy,  wiahing  to  shew  that 
he  knew  more  than  the  old  man  thought 
for,  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  asked  hun, 
who  lived  next  door  to  him  ? 

"  •  Next  door  to  «if,  my  fine  fellow,* 
Mid  the  Colonel,  '  why,  nobody  ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  live  in  the  country  far  from  any 
other  house — my  next  neighbour  is  Lord 
Malephant.* 

"  ^  Ah  !*  said  Tom,  *  and  is  he  a  brute, 
sir?' 
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«• '  No,  mj  de«r/ Answered  the  Cofoael  c 
«  he  U  an  ezoalleDt  man,  and  one  of  my 
oldef  t  friendi.* 

«« ^  Ah,  then,*  said  the  hoy,  '  who  li?et 
on  the  other  dde  of  ^ou  ?* 

«« f-  Why,  my  noghbour  on  the  other 
side,*  said  the  Colond^  surprised  at  the  ap- 
parently unnatural  inquisitiveness  of  the 
child,  ^  is  the  rector  of  ray  parish.* 

'<  Is  he  a  brute,  sir  ?*  en^ired  Master 
Abberly. 

«'  *>  No,  my  dear/  said  the  Colonel ; « a 
pattern  fbr  country  clergymen — never  cUd 
there  exist  a  better  man/ 

*'  *  Ah  !•  said  Tom,  eridently  disap. 
pointed. 

«« «  Why  do  you  ask  ?*  said  his  lather. 
-   ***  I  don't  know,*  repHed  the  boy. 

^  ^  Vou  should  never  ask  qoestioDS) 
diHd,  without  knowing  why,'  said  papa. 

•^ '  I  io  know  why,  only  I  shan't  tell,*^said 
Tom. 

^  a  desire  you  wtfi,  Tom,*  said  his  pa«. 
lent,  anticipating  a  di4»lay  of  that  preeo- 
cieos  wit,  fat  which  the  dunderheaded  ass 
was  so  cdebrated  in  his  own  family. 

*'''  <  Oh,  ril  tell  it,  if  you  like !  it*sonly 
because  I  wanted  to  know  which  of  them 
gentlemen  was  brutes,'  said  the  boy. 

<^  *>  Why,  my  fine  fdlow?*said  theColo- 

Specikzk  trb  Secovs 
tShall  be  taken  from  another  story— that  yolepcd  '^  Fuskm  and  Prindple.'' 
What  we  quote  is  a  mere  episode — a  sketchy  in  fact,  of  some  part  of  the  life  of 
Major  General  Sir  Frederidc  Brashleigb,  K.C.B.  late  Commandef-in-Ghlef  of 
his  Majesty's  forces  in  Bombay.  Suppose  the  Creneral  as  yet  only  a  mbaHem, 
and  newly  landed  in  India,  and  then  near  how  Theodore  reports  hia  progress. 
"  Before  nine  months  had  elapsed^  he     weeks  after  her  first  intenrtew  with  her 


nel,  whase  cnHoaity  was  whetted  by  the 
oddity  of  the  questioBa. 

«' "  Why,^MDliBd  Tom, '  because  when 
mamma  waa  taking  to  Dawes  joat  now,  • 
about  you,  she  said  you  was  next  door  to 
a  brute,  and  so  I  wanted  to  know  who  he 
was.* 

^<  This  was  the  signal  for  genenl  oonater. 
nation  ;  Miss  Oubbins  hemmed  loud,  and 
tumbled  orer  the  music,  whxdi  lay  on  the 
piano — the  ddest  girl  laughed  outright'^ 
Mr  Abberly  threatened  to  whip  his  son  and 
heir — Airs  Abberly  turned  as  red  as  scarlet, 
and  endeavoured  to  conrince  Miss  Neville 
of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  diarge 
against  her,  and  proclaimed  die  whole  it- 
ftor  to  be  a  new  instanee  of  Tom*s  preco- 
cious ardmess,  and  a  mere  applieatsoB  of 
bis  own,  at  the  moment,  of  some  story  wUob 
he  had  heard  some  other  penoB  SeD. 

^  TheCcOooel,  bowever,  joinedao  good. 
hnmouredly  in  a  laagh  wtth  his  niece,  at 
the  ndivdd  of  the  boy,  and  bore  the  attadc 
with  somuch  kindness,  that  Mrs  Abberlv, 
whatever  she  might  have  previously  tbooght 
or  said  upon  the  subject,  set  the  old  gentle- 
man  down  as  a  ^  dear  kind  creature,*  and 
continued  praising  him  periodically  through 
the  evenii^{*** 


had  fought  three  duels»  been  once  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  sent  to  Coventry 
by  the  regiment  half  a  dozen  times  for 
churlish  conduct ;  tired  therefore  of  the 
round  of  tiffing,  dining,  and  supping,  with 
a  set  of  men  by  whom  he  clearly  saw  he 
was  hated,  and  for  whom  he  entercaitied 
the  most  sovereign  contempt,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  reBM>val  of  the  regiment  to 
the  city  of  palaces,  (as  Calcutta  is  called 
in  IndM,)  to  unite  himself  to  one  of  those 
young  ladies  who  ore  annually  sent  out 
to  the  white  flesh  market  of  the  East, 
like  unstamped  cards,  which  are  made 
for  eiq>ortation,  the  return  of  which,  to 
England  to  be  played  with,  incurs  a  hea- 
vy penalty.  Of  the  lady*s  £smily,  friends, 
connexions,  or  circumstances,  be  of  course 
knew  as  little  as  she  knew  of  his ;  but, 
nevertheless,  she  accepted  his  offer  im- 
mediately  upon  its  being  made,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  directions  of  her  female 
friend  and  consign^,  who  gave  her  to  un- 
derstaad  that  it  was  a  rule  in  the  carnal 
baaar  of  Bengal,  for  Venture- Misses  to 
take  the  first  man  who  proposed ;  and 
accordingly  Bliss  Amelia  Fossdyke  he- 
Mrs  Brashleigh  in  alnyit  three 


future  husband. 

**  As  I  was  at  no  period  of  theur  resi- 
denc^  there,  either  in  their  Bungalow,  or 
indeed,  in  India  itself,  it  is  impossible  for 
roe  to  say  how  they  passed  their  time.  I 
have  hesird  that  be  was  chiefly  addicted  to 
coek-fighting;  in  which  humane  diversion, 
and  all  its  eoBComi  tan t  pleasures  of  traiB- 
ing,  feeding,  matching,  weighing,  and 
heeling,  lie  took  great  delight,  and  con- 
sumed much  of  bis  time ;  she  was  aasi- 
aUe,  placid,  and  contented,  and  became 
a  naother  during  the  first  year  of  her  mar- 
riage, and,  occupied  with  her  Ayah  and 
baby,  went  on  pretty  well,  until,  as  tha 
novelty  of  matrimony  wore  off,  and  her 
laudable  determination  to  be  pleased  with 
India  and  her  husband  a  little  abated,  ahe 
began  to  discover,  as  all  bis  acquaintan- 
ces had  discovered  long  before,  that  there 
never  existed  upon  earth  a  more  uneb^ 
liaed  disagreeable  animal  in  human  shape 
than  her  '  dear  Frederick  Brashleigh.* 

**  It  so  happened,  and  such  things  will 
happen,  that  Mrs  Brashleigh,  who  was 
extremely  pretty,  and  graceful  beyond  the 
general  avemge  of  exportation  girls,  was 
at  a  public  entartMnmeat  at  Ddaitta, 
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t  pmnkahtly  Attimcted  the  notice 
of  hie  EseeUencj  the  then  CommenJer 
of  thelbvoes:— who  bit  ExoeUenqr  wa% 
I  ■hall  keep  leUgiooeljr  tcoret,  ler  mort 
fBwnwi  then  one  i  no  metter/  be  sew, 
wmi  edmirod  her,  diioovered  her  Mnc^ 
inqeifed  of  hie  eid»de-^amp  the  regiinent» 
and  rank  of  her  bushend,  whether  a 
King*t  oflker  ?  or  Conpony't?  to  ell  of 
whidi,  be  received  (as  generals  do,  when 
thef  aafc  auch  questions  of  their  staff)  an- 
aereca  clear  and  soecinct,  which  appeared 
eztremeljr  satisfactory ;  the  character  of 
the  JieMtanant  waa  sketch ilj  given,  and 
•pea  feCerence  to  a  g^  ladj  of  a  certain 
tiose  of  life*  high  in  favour  at  the  Pre- 
aidenqr*  hia  Excellency  was  satisfied 
that  the  plaintive  expression  which  Mrs 
Braah)eigk*8  featores  occasionally  wore 
durif^  the  evening  resulted  (rom  some 
eecrat  sorrow,  soase  silent  grief  connect- 
ed with  doneatio  events,  and,  in  short, 
that  she  was  what  is  colloqaially  called 
'  mti  happy  with  her  husband.* 

^  Hia  Eicellency  the  oommaoder  of 
ihe  fsroas  oaoaed  himself  forthwith  to  be 
Jntiodnoed  to  the  C^r  aMNuner ;  and  aU 
thoagh  no  places  in  the  world  are  so  ri- 
dicfdeasly  cereasonious  as  our  oriental 
eettleaients  of  tea-dealera  and  cotton, 
pickery  his  Eiusellency  waved  all  the 
vsaal  fanns  which  are  so  jealously  adhered 
to^  in  esder  to  give  the  money-aBakiog  ez- 
ilea  whe  rasida  there  sooMthing  like  im- 
pectance  in  their  banishment,  and  made 
the  asstable  during  the  evening  most 
charasiagly  and  aaoeeasfuUy. 

**  Poor  Mrs  Brashleigb,  who  had  been 
long  enough  asarried  to  value  her  charms 
and  attractions  by  the  way  in  which  her 
huaband  teemed  to  appreciate  them,  held 
in  no  great  estimation,  and  never 
t  that  she  had  that  evening  captiva- 
ted the  gay  and  gallant  general  who  ruled 
and  reigned  over  his  Majesty's  forces  and 
thoat  of  John  Company  with  undivided 
power  and  control. 

**  Poor  unsuspecting  thing  I  she  was 
doomed  vefy  soon  to  be  undeceived  upon 
this  important  point.  Early  the  next 
day,  abe  and  her  loyUig  spouse,  who 
hsd  just  returned  from  cock-feeding, 
were  seated  at  tiffin  in  their  Bungalow, 
(some  Ash  and  rice,  a  tureen  of  Mulica- 
tauay,  and  a  bottle  of  Hodson*s  pale  ale, 
on  the  dothlesa  table,)  when  to  their 
surprise  and  amasement  on^  of  the  aida- 
du-camp  of  his  Excellency  the  comman- 
der*in-<^iief  made  his  unexpected  appear* 
anee.  The  glittering  visitor  was  received 
by  the  lady  with  her  usual  goodnature 
and  kindness,  and  by  her  husband  with  a 
aort  of  sullen  impatience  not  unmingled 
with  laortiitoition,  that  one  of  hit  ExoaU 
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lency*a  staff  should  have  detected  the  ir* 
regularity  with  which  the  repast  had  been 
put  down. 

***l  hope,' said  the  aid-du*camp,  'yon 
caught  no  cold  last  nigh^  Mrs  Brash^ 
leighr 

•*  <  I  don*t  ikmk  I  have,*  aaid  Mn 
Braahleigfai  for  ahe  waa  afimid  to  atate 
distinctly  whether  ahe  had  or  had  aot^ 
untU  her  husband  had  aignifled  his  will 
and  pleasure  whether  she  should  disdaim 
or  admit  the  apprehended  indisposition. 

«* Not sAe,' said  Brashleigh;  'she  is 
as  hard  as  ire  o,  Walfor^  and  takea  more 
killing  than  a  badger.  I*m  afraid  yom 
won't  like  our  ti%i,  Walfoid,  coming 
from  head-quartera ;  but  I  can't  help  it. 
I  have  no  regular  cook,  and  as  for  Ama- 
lia,  she  can't  manage  anything  in  our 
way.* 

***l  ham  tlAsd,*  aaid  Walford,  «and 
have  not  a  moment  to  spare^I  have 
fftUed  oa  business*' 

•<*  Oh,' laid  Brashleigh,  ^  about  that  in- 
fomal  fellow,  Magann,  I  suppose— ano- 
ther court  of  inquiry  V 

**  *  No,*  said  the  aid-du-camp,  *  I  really 
don't  know  exactly  what  the  business  u/ 
but  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to 
b^  you  will  call  on  his  militacy  secr^aty 
to-morrow  aa  early  as  you  conveniently 
can,  after  morning  parade.* 

*< '  Not  regimental  business  then  ?*  said 
Brashleigb,  who  had  just  involved  him- 
self in  a  serious  quarrel  with  a  brother- 
officer,  wbo  happened  unfortunately  to  be 
decidedly  in  the  right. 

*«  *  I  foncy  not,*  said  Walford,  who  ap- 
peered  during  the  oonvemtion  to  treat 
Jfrt  Brashleigh  with  the  most  marked 
deference  and  respect,  '  but  I  know  no- 
thing more  than  I  am  bid  to  knew.* 

** '  That'a  the  case  with  you  grandees,* 
said  Brashleigh :  « thank  God  I'm  Inde- 
pendent of  everybody.  I  do  my  duty,  end 
don't  care  three  cowries  either  for  the 
general  or  my  own  comaianding  officer; 
and  bow  you  con  live  the  life  of  an  akl- 
da-camp,  always  bowing  and  cringing, 
and  smirking  and  smiling,  and  carrying 
bate  and  meaaages,  and  carving  at  dinner, 
and  phiying  at  cards,  and  trying  horses, 
and  riding  backwards  in  coaches,  I  don't 
in  the  least  comprehend:  for  my  port  I*d 
starve  irit.* 

**  *  Your  aatire  upon  dependants  foils 
harmleas  to-day,  Brashleigh,  as  for  as  I 
am  eoocemed,*  said  Walford;  •  for  I  join 
my  regiment,  which  is  ordered  on  service, 
and  quit  Ims  Exoellency's  staff  to-mor- 
row.' 

" «  You  are  right,  Walford,  you  are 
right,*  aaid  the  animated  aubaltem  i  *  free 
and  easy,  bread  and  eheeaa  and  tthai^t  if 
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mj  motto ;  how  happf  youMI  feel  when 
once  you  are  out  of  harness!*' 

•*  *  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  general/  said  Walford ;  *he  has 
been  kindest  of  the  kind  to  me,  and  has 
never  exacted  half  the  duties  which  he 
had  a  right  to  ehum.' 

« '  His  Excellency  seems  an  extreme- 
ly pleasant  roan,'  said  Mrs  Brashleigh. 

•«  « His  Excellency,'  said  Walford, 
*  would  be  extremely  well  pleased  to  hear 
that  you  think  so,  fifrs  Brashleigb.' 

***She!*  said  Brashleigh ;  *  how  should 
she  know  anything  about  generals  ?— why 
faer  &tber  was  a  hatter  in  the  Poultry,  or 
some  such  place.  She'd  call  anything 
gentlemanly  and  pleasant  that  was  a  cut 
above  the  counter.' 

** '  Well,  my  dear,'  said  Amelia,  *  I  on- 
ly  observed        ' 

"  *  Keep  your  observations  to  yourself, 
then,  ma'am,'  said  Brashleigh,  *  and  go 
and  nurse  your  little  child— I  hear  it 
squalling  again.  There  never  was  eo 
peevish  a  brat  in  Bengal  as  your  pet  lamb. 
Come  go,  ma'am,  and  make  them  keep  it 
etUl.' 

"  The  tears  stood  in  the  poor  young 
creature's  eyes,  and  casting  a  glance  at 
Walford,  she  pushed  her  plate  away  from 
faer,  hastily  rose,  and  left  the  room. 

**  *  Now  that's  what  she  calls  fine  : 
ehe'd  have  made  a  capital  actress,*  said 
her  husband.  <  She  thinks  you'll  pity  her, 
and  set  me  down  for  a  brute  and  a  tyrant 
—that's  just  her  way.' 

"  <  Well,'  said  Walford,  anxious  to  get 
away,  *  I  will  not  intrude  any  longer ;  you 
will  call  on  Mansel  to-morrow  as  soon  as 
you  can?' 

''  *  Can  ? — mustjron  mean,'  said  Brash- 
leigh. '  I  must  go  full  flg,  I  suppose,  to 
the  military  secretary :  no  roufti«-no 
white  jacket— no  being  comfortable.' 

**  *  I  think  you  had  better  be  dressed,' 
nid  Walford,  '  for  I  rather  believe— I 
don't  know,  that  his  Excelleney  wishes 
to  speak  to  you  himselC 

<*  *  Oh,  then,'  said  Brashleigh,  « I'd 
bet  fifty  rupees  I  know  what  he  is  after.' 

<*  <  The  deuce  you  do,'  thought  Walford. 

** '  Great  men  always  want  something 
when  they  are  so  devilish  civil  to  little 
ones,*  said  Brashleigh. 

•*  Walford  was  startled  by  this  observa- 
tion, and  somewhat  apprehensive  that 
hhjriend  might  suspect  the  real  object 
of  his  Excellency's  desire  to  see  him,  in- 
asmuch as  there  are  but  few  things  in 
the  world  which  a  commander  of  the 
forces  can  possibly  want  from  a  lieato- 
nant. 

•<  *  Indeed,'  said  Walford,  <  I  can't  ts- 
siar  you  m  your  surmises.' 
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<*  *  He's  going  to  ask  me  to  give  Mm 
some  of  my  Malay  cocks,*  said  Brash- 
leigh—<  that's  it,  you  may  depend  upon 
it ;  he  wants  to  mend  the  breed.* 

*'  An  irresistible  smile  played  over  Wat- 
ford's countenance  at  this  announcement 
of  the  lieutenanif  s  suspicions ;  and.  after 
agahi  assuring  him  that  he  really  did  not 
know  what  his  Excellency's  object  was, 
the  gallant  aid-du-camp  mounted  hit 
little  Arabian,  and,  followed  by  his  alee  at 
fuU  speed,  galloped  away  to  head-qaar- 
ters  to  report  progress. 

**  When  he  departed,  Brashleigh  re- 
turned to  the  room  where  tifRn  was  atlll 
on  the  table,  and  having  regaled  himself 
with  all  die  different  degrees  of  the  them 
favourite  Indian  beverage,  in  as  many 
distinct  tumblers,  from  Sangaree  the  first, 
to  Sangrorum  the  last,  proceeded,  half 
asleep  and  half  stupid,  with  the  ^  of 
Ms  servant,  to  buckle  on  his  aceoutre. 
ments,  and  betake  himself  to  afternoon 
parade. 

**  His  poor  wife  remained  with  her 
hapless  child  until  his  return,  wfaidi  oc- 
curred at  a  late  hour,  just  in  time  to  an- 
nounce that  he  should  dhie  at  the  mes% 
—a  measure  he  often  adopted,  not  bo- 
cause  he  liked  the  society  of  his  brother 
officers,  or  received  the  smallest  gratifi- 
cation from  visiting  them,  but  because  he 
knew  they  were  always  happier  and  more 
comfortable  when  he  was  absent.  This, 
and  the  desire  to  show  that  he  had  m 
right  (for  he  had  a  great  notion  of  his 
righu)  to  be  there,  generally  led  bhn  into 
their  company  about  twice  or  three  times 
in  each  week,  upon  whidi  oeeasions  he 
generally  involved  himself  in  some  new 
scrape,  and  excited  some  new  disgust. 

*(  t)n  the  particular  occasion  under  dis- 
cussion, he  signalized  himself  by  the  dis- 
pkiy  of  his  indepradent  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  whom  he  denounced  in  terms 
hardly  decent,  and  not  quite  siife,  even  at 
a  mess-table,  for  having  tyrannked  over 
some  poor  fellow  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  stopped  his  promotion,  to  favour  a 
protegi  of  his  own ;  and  swore,  that  if  he 
were  Jackson,  he  would  do  lA£f,  and  he 
would  say  thai^  and  he  would  write  home 
to  the  Horse  Ouards,  and  he  would  never 
submit  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  nor  a  tool 
of;  he  would  have  justice,  the  birthright 
of  a  British  soldier;  and  thus  the  con- 
versation was  engrossed,  and  the  even- 
ing's harmony  destroyed,  by  one  of  Lieu- 
tenant Brashleigh's  edifying  exhibitions 
of  military  independence,  good  taste^  and 
good  sense. 

^  The  morning  came,  and  with  it,  pa- 
rade—Halt, left  wheel— ftont— dress,  as 
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unmX ;  iStten  bretlHli8e»  and  more  qnarrel- 
Itog  wkh  poor  Mrs  Brashleigh,  to  whom, 
for  the  flftf^third  ttme,  he  mentioned  how 
bitterlf  he  repented  having  romrried  her, 
upbmidedher  with  low  birth,  iwore 
that  he  had  been  tricked  and  deceived, 
and  wished  himself  dead,  which,  being 
calmly  interpreted  by  bit  better  half,  was 
translated  into  a  wish  that  the  were  dead, 
and  he  rid  of  her. 

**  After  parade,  however.  Lieutenant 
Brashleigh  betook  himself  to  the  office 
of  Major  Mansel,  the  Military  Secretary, 
where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  an 
hour.  When  he  returned  home,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  an  extraordinary  humour ; 
he  seemed  nearly  good-tempered,  spoke 
almost  kindly  to  his  poor  wife,  whose 
beautiful  eyes  were  actually  reddened  and 
swollen  with  tears:  something  very 
strange  had  evidently  occurred ;  he  was 
an  altered  man,  and  she  an  astonish- 
ed woman;  he  dined,  however,  at  the 
mess,  and  there,  when  reminded  of  what 
ho  had  said  the  night  before,  seemed  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  bury  all  recollection 
of  bis  former  conduct  and  conversation  in 
oblivion.  His  brother  officers  wondered 
at  the  subdued  and  softened  tone  of  the 
boisterous  lieutenant,  and  were  marvel- 
ling at  the  strange  alteration  so  suddenly 
effected  in  his  manner,  and  the  tone  of 
hb  observations  upon  his  superiors,  here- 
tofore the  constant  objects  of  his  vitu- 
peration, when  the  orderly-book  was 
brought  to  one  of  the  captains  at  table 
fay  his  Serjeant.  He  opened  it,  and  the 
exclamation  which  escaped  him  as  he 
read  the  order  of  the  day,  excited  a  sud- 
den feeling  of  surprise  in  all  around  him. 

"  *  I  wish  you  joy,  Brashleigb,*  said 
Captwn  Osborne,  returning  the  book  to 
the  seijeant.     '  Why,  this  it  a  surprise.* 

** '  What— promotion  ?*  exclaimed  the 
president. 

•*  *  Read^ead  !*  was  the  general  cry. 

*<  Osborne  took  beck  the  orderly-book 
and  read  with  an  audible  voice,— 

<  Sead-Qwuiertf  Fart  Wiltiam, 
February  8,  1786. 
G.  O.— His  Excellency  the  Commander 
in  Chief  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
Lieutenant  Brashleigh,  of  the  — 
Regiment,  to  be  his  Excellency's 
Aid-du-Camp,  vice  Walford,  who 
joins  his  regiment. 

(Signed)     W.  MAN8E^  MiL  Sea* 

**  A  thunder-bolt— an  apparition- 
Old  Nick  himself,  had  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, in  the  full  uniform  of  the  corps, 
could  not  have  more  completely  surpri- 
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sed  the  assembled  party  than  this  an- 
nouncement; indeed,  in  Brashleigh's 
presence,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  their  astonishment!  That  so 
accomplished  a  person,  and  distinguished 
an  officer,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
should  have  selected  from  amongst  all 
his  Majesty's  regiments  then  at  Fort 
William,  a  man  hardly  two  removes  from 
downright  boorishness  for  one  of  his  per- 
sonal staff,  seemed  like  a  miracle,  or  a 
proof  of  sudden  and  violent  insanity: 
they  looked,  and  winked,  and  stared,  but 
finally  drank  the  health  of  the  new  aid- 
du-camp  by  unanimous  consent,  conso- 
ling themselves,  in  the  midst  of  their 
contending  feelings  upon  the  subject,  with 
the  reflection,  that,  let  wliat  might  hap- 
'pen,  at  all  events  iheif  should  get  rid  of 
him. 

**  As  I  do  not  profess  to  detail  the  his- 
tory of  Mr  Brashleigh*s  early  life,  and  as 
our  concerns  with  him  are  of  much  more 
recent  date,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  the 
new  aid-du-camp  shifted  his  quarters  to 
the  generars  house,  where,  with  the  ur- 
banity an^  consideration  which  always 
marked  his  Excellency's  conduct,  his  Ex- 
cellency caused  rooms  to  be  fitted  up  for 
Mrs  Brashleigh  and  her  dear  infant : — 
that,  after  nine  or  ten  montlis  had  elap- 
sed. Lieutenant  Brashleigh  became  the 
most  abject  sycophant  that  ever  crawled^ 
devoted  his  days  to  tattling,  and  his  even- 
ings to  eaves-droppings  to  collect  anec- 
dotes, scandal,  or  even  more  serious  mat- 
ter of  information  for  his  Excellency:— 
that  he  was  the  warmest  advocate  of  all 
his  Excellency's  military  measures,  and 
the  constant  eulogist  of  his  Excellency's 
domestic  virtues :— that  Mrs  Brashleigh^ 
shortly  after  the  appointment,  recovered 
her  health  and  good  looks  surprisingly  :— 
that  whenever  she  took  her  airings,  it 
¥iras  in  the  lofty  phaeton  of  his  Excellency, 
(at  that  time  tJie  fashionable  carriage  :)— 
that  whenever  she  went  to  parties,  his 
Excellency's  palanquin  attended  her: — 
that  her  control  over  her  husband,  and 
her  sovereign  contempt  ^r  him,  were  as 
evident  to  all  beholders  as  her  influence 
over,  and  her  high  consideration  for,  the 
General : —  and  that  at  the  end  of  some 
ten  months,  she  presented  Lieutenant 
Brashleigh  with  a  fine  boy,  which,  though 
pronounced  by  the  lady's  female  friends  to 
be  *  the  very  image  of  his  father,*  did  not 
in  the  smallestdegree  resemble  her  former 
child,  who  was,  at  the  time  it  was  bom, 
dechired,  by  the  same  competent  autho-  ^ 
rities,  to  be  the  Lieutenant's  counter- 
part." 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Mr  Aaron  Arrowsmith  will  shortly 
pubKsh  Outlines  of  the  World,  exenpli- 
ied  in  Forty  fine  Engravings  of  the  va- 
rious Countries,  on  which  their  Post- 
roads  and  Statistical  Divisions,  as  well  as 
their  physical  features,  will  be  clearly  de- 
scribed. 

Mrs  Taylor  of  Ongar  will  shortly  go 
to  press  with  a  work  entitled  The  Itine- 
rary of  a  Traveller  in  the  Wilderness ; 
addressed  to  those  who  are  performing 
the  same  Journey. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Wiffen*s 
Translation  of  Tasso  will  appear  in  April 
or  May. 

Mr  Pennington's  Former  Scenes  Re- 
newed ;  or.  Notes,  Classical  and  Histori- 
cal, taken  in  a  Journey  into  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flanders, 
and  Holland,  in  the  Tears  1818,  1819, 
1820,  and  1821,  will  soon  appear. 

A  Third  Part  of  Whiter's  Universal 
Etymological  Dictionary,  in  4to,  is  now 
in  the  press. 

A  Third  Volume  of  Imaginary  Con- 
rersations  of  Literary  Men  and  States- 
men.    By  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of 
the  late  Dr  Baillie,  with  an  Account  of 
his  Life,  by  Mr  Wardrop,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. 

Popery  in  1824v  a  Circular  Letter  of 
Pope  Leo  the  Twelfth,  to  all  the  Patri- 
archs.  Primates,  Archbishops,  and  Bi- 
shops of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
and  the  Bull  of  Jubilee  for  the  Year  1825. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

Hie  Star  in  the  East;  shewing  the 
Analogy  which  exists  between  the  Lec- 
tures of  Freemasonry,  the  Mechanism  of 
Initiation  into  its  Mysteries,  and  the 
Christian  Religion.  By  George  Oliver, 
author  of  *'  the  Antiquities  of  Freema- 
sonry.'* 

Memoirs  of  Moses  Mendelshon,  the 
Jewish  Philosopher ;  including  the  cele- 
brated Correspondence  between  him  and 
J.  C.  Lavater,  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  Highest  Castle  and  the  Lowest 
Cave. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Friedrich  Schil- 
ler ;  with  a  Critical  Account  and  Speci- 
mens of  his  Works.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  a 
Portrait. 

The  Dublin  Philosophical  Journal  and 
Scientific  Review.  The  first  Number  will 
be  published  on  the  1st  of  March,  1825; 


and  will  be  continued  on  the  1st  days  of 
March  and  November. 

A  volume,  entitled  Literse  Sacne,  is 
BOW  in  the  press,  which  will  contain  a 
Comparison  between  the  Doctrine  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Scriptural  Chris- 
tianity. 

Memoirs  of  the  Winchester  Prelates. 
By  the  Rev.  &  H.  Cassan. 

A  New  System  of  Astronomy,  in  six 
Parts ;  comprehending  the  Discovery  of 
the  Gravitating  Power,  the  efficient 
cause  which  actuates  the  Planetary  Sys- 
tem, &C. 

Dr  John  Evana's  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Temper,  will  soon  appear. 

Tremaine ;  or,  the  Man  of  Refincmenti 
a  novel. 

A  volume  of  Poems,  entitled  Honrs  at 
Home,  by  Mrs  Cormach  Baron  Wilson, 
are  announced  for  publication. 

In  the  press,  Lord  Byron  en  Italie  et 
en  Grece,  ou  Aper9U  de  sa  Vie  et  de  ses 
Ouvrages  d'apres  des  Sources  autlien- 
tiques,  accompagn^  de  Pieces  inedites, 
et  d*un  Tableau  literaire  et  politique  de 
ces  deux  Contr^es.  Bar  le  Marquis  de 
Salvo. 

Fasciculus  Poettcus ;  or,  a  New  Classic 
Guide  to  Latin  Heroic  Verse,  is  announ- 
ced for  publication. 

Thoughts  on  the  Police  of  England ; 
with  Observations  on  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  and  the  Disposal  of  Criminals. 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  are  announced  for  publica- 
tion. 

Gaieties  and  Gravities,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  by  one  of  the  authors  of  "  Re- 
jected Addresses,**  are  in  the  press. 

A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Luke,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr  Frederick  Schieiermacbar, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Translator, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Controver- 
sy, respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Three 
First  Gospels,  since  Bishop  Marsh's  Dis« 
sertation. 

Tales  of  Ardennes.  By  H.  Derwent 
Conway. 

Letters  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  on 
the  Indian  Press.  With  an  Appeal  to 
Reason  and  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  general.  By 
a  Friend  of  Good  Government. 

Husband- Hunting ;  or,  the  Mother 
and  Daughter.  A  Tule  of  Fashionable 
Life. 

10 
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Wofic§  Preparing  fir  PubliaUum. 


Trmvdfl  in  Greece,  Accompanied  with 
Critical  and  Arcbaological  Researches ; 
and  illustrated  bj  Maps,  and  numerous  En- 
gravings of  Ancient  Monuments  recent- 
ly discovered.  Bj  Dr  P.  O.  Bri^ndsted, 
U.H.P.P.A.S.  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Danebrog,  and  Agent  of  liis  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
accompanied  by  a  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1335,  or  of  the  States- General 
under  King  John.  By  A.  Thiers  and  Fe- 
lix Bodin.     Translated  from  tlie  French. 

Tales  of  Faith  and  Feeling.  By  the 
author  of  Zeal  and  Experience. 

There  is  announced  for  early  publication, 
by  the  command  of  his  Majesty,  "  Views 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Palace  of  Brigh- 
ton,** by  John  Nash,  Esq. ;  to  consist  of 
picturesque  views,  in  colours,  of  the  entire 
building  and  principal  offices,  taken  from 
the  gardens ;  also  views  of  the  chief  aparU 
ments,  as  oompleted,  with  their  furniture 
and  decorations,  &c.  Only  250  copies  are 
to  be  printed. 

The  sixth  quarto  volume  of  Dr  Lingard's 
History  of  England  is  in  the  press. 

Elements  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
By  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c 
With  an  Appendix  ;  being  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  m  tended  second  volume  of  that 
work.     In  the  press. 

Collections  from  the  unpublished  Works 
of  the  same  Author. 

The  Remains  and  Memoir  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  A.  B.  Curate  of  Do- 
nou^more,  and  author  of  the  ^^  Lines  on 
the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Aloore.** 

Songs  of  the  Greeks,  translated  into 
English  verse  from  the  Roman  text,  edited 
by  M.  Fanrid.  witli  additions  by  C.  B.  She- 
ridan, Esq.  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 

Sermons,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Lus- 
combe,  from  the  French  Protestant  Conti- 
nental Dirines,  are  announced  for  publica- 
tion. 

Among  the  works  of  art  announced  for 
an  early  appearance,  is  *^  A  Series  of  Pic^ 
tnret«que  Views  in  London  and  its  Envi- 
rons ;**  eng^ved  by  Charles  Heath,  from 
drawings  by  P.  Dewmt,  W.  Westall,  A.R. 
A.,  and  F.  Mackenzie.     It  is  intended  to 


9&B 

consist  of  12  numbers,  each  containing  five 
engravings,  with  lecter-press  descriptions. 

Captain  Gordon  Laing  has  nearly  ready 
for  the  press,  Travels  through  Timannee, 
Kooranko,  and  Soolima  countries,  to  4he 
sources  of  Niger  and  Rokella,  in  1822, 
with  map  and  plates. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  work  is  about 
to  appear,  entitled  Annulosa  Javanica,  or 
an  auempt  to  illustrate  the  natural  affini- 
ties and  analogies  of  the  insects  collected  in 
Java,  by  T.  Horsefield,  M.D.,  F.L.,  and 
G.S.  and  deposited  by  him  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  by  W. 
a  Macleay,  Esq. 

Dr  P.  M.  Latnam  has  in  the  press  an 
account  of  the  disease  lately  prevalent  in 
the  General  Penitentiary. 

Signs  before  Death,  and  authenticated 
Apparitions,  in  one  hundred  narrativea, 
with  an  engraring  after  Hogarth. 

Mr  Lewis  is  engaged  in  engraving  a 
Portrait  of  Lord  John  Russell,  froof  a 
drawing  by  Mr  Slater,  which  is  to  be  cir- 
culated among  subscribers  only,  and  the 
personal  friends  of  that  Nobleman. 

In  a  few  days.  Odes  and  Addresses  to 
Great  People,  '*  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  !** 
Matthews*  Trips. 

A  book  is  in  the  press,  entitled  «*  The 
Present  State  of  the  Mines  in  Mexico,  Chi- 
li, Peru,  and  Brazil,  represented  from  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  furtlier  illustrated  by 
Extracts  from  popular  writers,  with  notes 
and  general  remarks  on  the  operation  of 
mining.** 

The  Sydney  Papers,  consisting  of  an 
unpublished  Journal  of  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  original  Letters  of  Algernon  Syd- 
ney, edited  by  R.  W.  Blacowe,  are  an- 
nounced. 

Two  volumes  of  Poems,  by  Henry  Nede, 
are  in  the  press,  and  a  third  volume  prepa- 
ring for  publication. 

History  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Raphael,  from  the  French  of  M.  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy. 

The  Plays  of  Shirley,  with  notes  and  a 
Critical  Essav,  by  M'iDiam  Giffi»rd,  are 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  the  press,  a  Conclusion  to  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  by  Madame  Montolieu. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Isle  of  Palms— The  City  of  the 
Plague — and  other  Poems.  By  John 
Wilson.    A  new  edition.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Observations  on  Italy,  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  late  John  Bell,  Esq.  of  Edin- 
burgh.  In  one  vol.  post  quarto,  with  8 
plates. 

Conimon  Events.  A  eontinttition  of 
Rich  nd  Poor.  Pott  8vo. 

Vol.  XVII. 


Nearly  ready,  a  volume  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic  for  the  use  of  St  George*s  Church, 
Edinburgh,containin»{  Psalm-tunes,  Sanc- 
tuses,  Doxologies,  &c.  with  an  accom- 
paniment for  the  Organ  or  Piano-forte. 
Many  of  the  pieces  are  original,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  has  been  carefully 
corrected.     By  Mr  R.  A.  Smith. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
SH 
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ch^DgCb  Prommo€j  Notes,  Bsnk  Nous, 
&c.  By  Bobert  Tkonuoii,  Esq.  Advo- 
cate.   8vo. 

On  the  Advancement  of  Sodety,  in 
Sciences,  Civilixatioo,  and  Religion.  By 
James  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers.  6vo. 

A  Dictionary  of  Midwifery,  coropre- 
liending  the  Discipline  and  Management 
of  the  Various  orders  of  Parturition,  and 
the  S^ptoms,  Treatment,  &c.  of  the 


Diseases  of  Woi»ea  vM  C)biWrM     By 
Alexander  Hanultoi^  liLD.,  F.R,Sw£^ 

&C.  &C. 

The  MigiQ  Ring.  A  Bomance  from 
the  German  of  Frederick  d«  la  Motte 
Fouqu^.    3  voU.  12mo. 

Major  Practicks,  by  Sir  Thomap 
Hope,  and  other  Law  MSS.  With  notes 
by  John  Hope,  £sq.  SoUcitor- General  for 
Scotland. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONi. 


LONDON. 


ABCBITBCrnRE« 

Nonben  1.  and  IL,  to  be  eontinaed 
weekly,  of  a  Dictionary  of  Architectart, 
Historicftl,  Descriptive,  Theoretic,  De- 
corattve,  and  Mechanical.  By  Robeit 
Stuart,  Esq.  Architect  and  Civil  Engi- 
neer. 

The  Elements  of  Civil  Architecture, 
according  to  Vitruvius  and  other  ancients, 
and  the  most  approved  practice  of  modem 
authors,  especially  Palladio.  By  Henry 
Aldrich,  D.  D.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Smyth,  LL.  B.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 

AJfTRONOMY. 

Urania*8  Mirror;  or,  a  View  of  the 
Heavens;  on  a  plan  perfectly  original. 
Designed  by  a  Lady.  Tlie  work  consists 
of  32  large  cards,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented all  the  Constellations  visible  in 
the  British  Empire.  Fitted  up  in  an 
elegant  box,  price  L.1,  8s.  plain,  or  h,}, 
14s.  beautifully  coloured. 

BQUOGEAPHY. 

Furt^IL  of  a  Catalogue  of  Books; 
contain  ng  a  most  extensive  Collection 
in  Tlieology,  Foreign  and  English;  in- 
cluding the  Holy  Scriptures  in  various 
Languages,  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Ser- 
mons,  Works  of  Port-Royalists,  &c.  to- 
gether with  a  Collection  of  Oriental  Ma- 
nuscripts, and  an  Appendix  of  Miscella- 
neous Articles.     By  James  Duncan. 

A  Catalogue  of  Old  Books,  containing 
nearly  9000  different  Works  in  Ancient 
and  Modem  Literature,  which  are  now 
on  sale,  with  the  prices  afl&xed  to  each 
article.     Catalogues,  price  2s. 

A  new  Catalogue  of  such  Law  Books 
as  are  of  general  use,  and  of  the  best  edi- 
tions, with  their  prices,  including  the 
Modem  Publications.  Intended  as  a 
Guide  to  the  Porchasere  of  Legal  Works. 
3s.  6d. 

BibUotheca  Biblica;  a  Select  List,  of 
Books  on  Sacred  Liieiature ;  with  Noiss, 
Biogiaphiai,  Criticsl,  and  Bibliographical, 
iat^ded  ap  a  guide  to  the  consiilratinn  of 


the  most  useAil  wiiten  on  Biblical  Sufa^ 
jects.  By  William  Oime,  AudMc  of  die 
'«  Life  of  John  Oven,  D.  B." 

Pkrtll.  ofaCatakgttcofBooksonsak 
by  John  Cuthell,  MkWe-row,  Holbon, 
containing  his  Glasses  of  English  and  La^^ 
tin  Miscellanies;  Theology,  Knglith  and 
Foreign  ;  Books  of  Coins  vnd  Medals,  in 
which  are  some  of  rare  occunenoe  ;  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  may  curious  ar- 
ticles. 

Richard  Bayne*s  Cheap  General  Cala- 
loffue  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Books,  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign,  including  numy  curious 
and  rare  artides,  and  the  most  popular 
works  in  the  various  branches  of  Litera- 
ture, with  a  large  collection  of  Divinity, 
Sermoos,  and  MS.  Sermons,  &c.  Ac 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Cambrian  Plutarch;  comprising 
Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Welshmen,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  By  John  H.  Pbrry,  Esq.  1  voU 
8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Foucbe,  Duke 
of  Otranto,  Minister  of  General  Police  of 
France.     1  vol  8vo.     14s. 

Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  1824 
and  6.     VoL  IX. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  P.  Kenifale, 
Esq.  including  a  Histoiy  of  the  Stage,  from 
the  time  of  Garrirk  to  Uie  present  period. 
By  J.  Boaden,  Esq.  author  of  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Shakspeare  Portraits,  &c. 

In  two  volumes  8vo,  with  a  portrait  en- 
graved by  Turner,  from  a  picture  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  price  £1, 8s.  boards,  de- 
dicated by  most  gracious  permission  to  his 
Mjgesty. 

The  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Foucbe,  Duke 
of  Otranto,  Minister  of  the  General  Police 
of  France.  Tnuulated  fiom  the  Frsadl. 
London*-£l,  4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Principles  of  Elocution;  containing 
numerous  Rules,  Obaervatk)iis,  and  Sat- 
ercises.     12mo.     4s.  6d;'  bound. 

The  Engtiah  Leaiaar ;  or,  m  Silaetkm 
of  Lesaona  in  ^?fepfeivid  Vofif,  «dfi9l||d 
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to  Ae  etpwkjr  of  ike  yoonger  ciasstt  of  ' 
BMriem      Foortli    0d!tioii>    knprovedL 
ISflBO.    St.  bcMiad. 

A  Key  to  the  Pbitogueve  Ijuigi»|^^ 
•ontaimog  Bxpressioiw  on  a  wrietj  Of  Sttb- 
jecto:  to  vhich  is  added,  a  Gompendiinn 
of  the  Portuguese  Grammar,  &c.  ByD.£. 
De  Lara,  author  of  a  **  Key  to  the  Spanish 
Language.*'    2s.  6d. 

Geography  for  Youth,  adapted  to  the 
different  daues  of  Learners.  By  the  late 
Rer.  John  Hartley. — Revised  by  his  Son. 

FINE  A&TS. 

John  Oil  pin,  an  Engraving  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Picture  painted  by  T.  Stothard, 
Esq.  R.  A.  from  the  welJ-known  humor- 
ous Poem  of  Cowper,  engraved  in  the 
ilrst  style  by  Mr  Worthington.  Size  20^ 
inches  by  7.  Price  to  subscribers  II.  Is. 
Proofe  on  French  paper,  2t.  28.  India 
Proofs,  21.  12s.  6d.  Etchings,  of  which 
•  very  few  have  been  taken,  IL  Is. 

Na  I.  of  a  Series  of  Plates,  carefully 
eaecttted  after  the  Paintings  and  Scolp- 
torcs  of  die  most  eminent  masters  of  the 
Fforestine  school,  intended  to  iflustrate 
Iht  gradual  advancement  of  the  Arts  from 
Hbe  beginning  of  the  I3th  to  the  dose  of 
Ae  15th  Century.  By  William  Young 
Ottley,  Esq.  In  imperial  folio,  in  twelve 
Monthly  Numbers,  each  containing  five 
Plates.  Price  11.  Is.  A  very  few  Co- 
pies will  be  printed  on  Colombier  Paper, 
to  correspond  with  the  larger  paper  Co- 
pies of  Mr  Ottley*s  Italian  School  of  De- 
sign.    Price  11.  7s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Nbvels  and  Romances 
of  the  •*  Author  of  Waverley,"  entitled  The 
Pirate,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  and  Quentin  Durward.  Engraved 
by  the  most  eminent  Artists ;  fVom  Paint- 
ings by  A.  Cooper,  R.  A.,  W.  Brocken- 
don,  and  J.  M.  Wright.  In  12mo,  price 
8s. ;  8vo,  12s. ;  proofs  4to,  IBs. ;  proofs 
on  India  paper,  imperial  4h>,  £1,4b.  ;  proofe 
on  India  paper,  before  the  letters,  colom- 
bier 4to,£l,  10s. 

Westall*s  illustrations  to  Moore*s  Irish 
Melodies ;  consisting  of  seven  plates,  in- 
duding  a  Vignette  Title-Page  to  bind  with 
the  volume,  exquisStdy  engraved  on  sted, 
Iran  Designs  by  Richard  Westall,  Esq. 
As.,  proofs  7i> 

Smith's  combfaied  View  of  the  Mountains 
and  Rivers  in  the  World ;  accompanied 
by  a  Table,  shewing  the  rdative  Heightl 
and  Lengths,  from  the  Utttet  Authorities, 
on  one  large  Sheet,  price  8s.  plain,  ot 
handsomdy  coloured,  12s.,  mounted  on  xol- 
lers,  and  varnished,  188. 
HinoBY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Affiiirs  of  Europe  from 
the  PcMe  of  Utrecht.   4tOi   2L  10s.  6d. 

BISTORT. 

Thr  History  of  EngUmd,  daring  the 
Rsign  of  George  IIL,  being  a  Contintta. 


tion  to  Haibe  and  Smollett.  By  WIlKara 
Jones,  Author  ol  the  History  of  Widden- 
sis.    3  vols.  j61,  4s. 

The  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  and 
Soottish  History.  8dected  and  arranged 
by  Caroline  Maxwell,  Sdector  of  "  The 
Beauties  of  Andent  ^^oquence,**  &e.  &c. 
8s« 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Jurisdiction  and 
Modem  Practice  in  Appeals  to  the  Houso 
of  Lords,  and  in  Proceedings  on  Claima 
to  Dormant  Peerages.  By  William  Ro- 
bert Sydney,  of  Auscinfriars;  Gentleman. 
14s. 

A  Collection  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment  relating  to  Banks  for  Savings  in 
England;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Forms 
of  Bonds,  &c  Regulations  for  establish- 
ing Banks,  and  an  Interest  Table.  By 
W.  M.  Bythewood,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's* 
Inn,  barrister  at  law.     is.  6d. 

The  Inquest  Jurymau^s  Guide,  con* 
taining  many  important  old  laws  and 
customs  for  their  direction,  never  before 
published,  tradng  Trial  by  Jury.  By  a 
Citizen.    58. 

LAW, 

An  Essay  on  fTses  and  Trusts,  and  on 
the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Conve3rances 
at  Common  Law,  and  of  those  which  de^ 
rive  thoir  effect  from  the  Statute  of  Uses. 
B^  Francis  Williams  Sanders,  Esq.  of 
Lmcoln's  Inn,  Barrister.  2  vols  8vo. 
£1,  lOs.  4th  edition,  enlarged. 

A  few  Practical  Observations  on  mak* 
nig  Wills.  By  William  Weatherby,  of 
Newmarket,  Attorney-at.Law.    4s.  8d. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  Village  Doctor;  or,  the  Art  of 
Curing  Diseases  rendered  familiar  and 
easy.     By  John  Scott,  M.  D.     ds.  6d. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  pf 
the  Nerves  of  the  Hiiman  Body  ;  with  the 
Papers  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
on  the  same  Subject.  By  Charies  Bell, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Instructions  to  Mdtheni  and  Nurses  on 
the  Management  of  Children.  By  James 
Kennedy,  M.D.  7s. 

Observatkmson  the  Injuries  of  the  Spine 
and  of  the  Thigh  Bone,  in  Two  Lectured, 
delivered  m  the  School  of  Oresd  Wind. 
milUstreet.  By  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.     I  voL  4to.  IGs. 

Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Physiology, 
Zoology,  and  the  Natural  History  of  Man. 
10s. 

MISCELLANIES 

]^nantine*s  Key  to  the  Almanacks 
for  IS25,  containing  the  Fasts,  Festivals, 
and  Saints*  Days,  the  Astronomical  and 
Chronological  terms;  with  a  Table  of 
the  Constellations,  and  number  and  aiag» 
nit«de  of  their  Stars.    2s.  6d. 
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Letters  from  tHe  Irish  Highlaiida. 

Is  the  Sjrstem  of  SiaTerf  sanetioiMd  or 
eondemned  by  Scripture  ?  with  two  essays 
upon  the  state  of  the  Cantanke  and  Phi* 
4istiiie  Bondsmenander  the  Jewish  Theo- 
cracy.   3s. 

Scenes  and  Thoughts.    7s. 

Trial  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher, 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Sense.  By 
the  Author  of  the  •*  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Irring.'*  Embellished  with  two 
beautifully  coloured  engravings,  designed 
and  executed  by  a  celebrated  Artist.  3s. 

The  private  Journal  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan  ;  comprising  Original  Anecdotes  of 
the  l^rench  Court;  selections  from  her 
Correspondence ;  her  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation, &c.  &c. 

The  Writer's  Clerk ;  or,  The  Humours 
of  the  Scottish  Metropolis.  3  vols. 
L.lrlOs. 

The  Turf  Herald ;  or.  Annual  Racing 
Calandar  for  1824;  containing  ample 
Details  of  all  the  Meetings  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  copious  Indexes,  &c.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Remarks.  By  John 
Frost.     6s.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Maker's  Guide ;  or,  Rules 
and  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Varnish- 
ing. Is.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  Public  Opinion  against 
the  Decision  of  the  Associate  Synod  of 
Scotland,  arising  out  of  a  case  brought 
into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which 
was  there  amicably  adjusted  by  all  the 
Forties  concerned.  By  Alexander  Flet- 
cher.   3s. 

The  Housekeeper's  Ledger;  a  plain 
and  easy  plan  of  keeping  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  Expenses  of  Housekeep- 
ing, and  the  elements  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy. By  William  Kitchiner,  M.  D. 
Author  of  *«  The  Cook's  Oracle."  4e.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  works  of  Dr  Johnson, 
beautifully  printed  on  superfine  laid  pa- 
per, embellished  with  a  fine  portrait,  en- 
graved by  Worthington.  Price  to  sub- 
scribers  8s.  in  extra  boards.  This  edition 
will  be  comprised  in  9  volumes,  to  be 
published  monthly. 

The  Speak-Out  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Priesthood  of  Ireland ;  or.  Popery  Un- 
changeably the  Same,  in  its  Persecuting 
Spirit^  and  in  its  Determined  Hostility  to 
the  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a  Re- 
port of  the  proceedings  at  the  Anniver. 
sary  of  the  Carlow  Bible  Society,  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  November,  1824;  with 
a  preface,  containing  **  The  Marks  of  Cor- 
ruption  in  the  Church  of  Rome."  By  the 
admirable  Skelton.     Price  Is. 

Letter-Press,  in  8vo.  Price  6f.  6d. 
with  the  Drawings  in  outline^  or  18s.  rich- 
ly coloured. 
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The  Hlfltoiy  of  Ot^jkk§,  ^xmtiAnwg 
Ancient  Historical  Faoti,  with  MBgidar 
Customs,  InstitotMns,  and  Mannen  of 
different  Ages.  By  a  Literary  Antiquaty. 

Collins*  Memoranda  for  1885;  con- 
taining a  Diary  for  Memorandt,  Appoint*, 
ments.  Bills  due,  List  of  Stamp  Duties, 
Public  Offices,  and  a  variety  of  authen- 
tic and  most  useful  information. 

A  Letter  to'  the  Right  Honourable 
Qeorge  Canning  on  the  State  of  the'Ks  vy ; 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    By  a  Friend  to  the  Navy. 

Winter  Evening  Ptotimes;  or,  The 
Merry- Maker's  Companion.  Selected, 
Altered,  and  Composed,  by  Rachael  Re- 
vel, Spinster.     4s.  6d. 

Instructions  for  the  Use  of  Candidates 
for  Holy  Orders,  and  of  the  Parochial  Cler. 
gy,  as  to  Ordination,  Licences,  Insdm- 
tions.  Collations,  Induction,  &c  with  Acts 
of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Clergy  ;  and 
the  Forms  to  be  used.  By  Christopher 
Hodgson,  Secretary  to  his  Grace  the  Ardu 
bishop  of  Canterbury.    Third  Edition 

An  Epitome  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  in  Question  and 
Answer ;  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of  those 
who  intend  to  pursue  their  studies  there. 
28.  6d. 

The  Peerage  and  Baronetage  CharU  for 
1825.  5s.  8s.  and  10s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock 
on  the  best  means  of  obtaining  Pure  and 
I^esft  Expensive  Elections  on  the  DiKsolu- 
tion  of  Parliament  By  Samuel  Wells,  Esq. 

A  Letter  from  the  King  to  hU  CathoUc 
Subjects. 

Plain  Truths :  or,  a  Speech  which  may 
be  delivered  in  the  approaching  Session,  by 
any  Member  who  likes  it,  on  a  Motion  for 
going  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
upon  the  State  of  Ireland.  2s. 

Report  on  Rail-Roads  and  Locomotive 
Engines,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
projected  Rail-Road — By  Charles  Sylves- 
ter, Civil  Engineer,  Liverpool  2s. 

The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  of  the 
Year  1823. 

Captain  Medwin  Vindicated  from  the 
Calumnies  of  the  Reviewers. 

An  Analysis  of  Medical  Evidence ;  com- 
prising Directions  for  Practitioners,  in  the 
View  of  becoming  Witnesses  in  Courts  of 
Justice ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Professional 
Testunony.  By  John  Gordon  Smith,  M.  D. 
12s. 

British  Code  of  Dud  :  a  Reference  to 
the  Laws  of  Honour,  and  the  Character  of 
Gentleman.    5a. 

Remarks  on  the  different  Systems  of 
Warming  and  Ventilating  BuilfUngs.  By 
G.  P.  Boice.  Second  Edition.  %* 
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The  PingeitMsi;  te,  Diract  Rotd  from 
Joho^*-Oioat*8  to  the  Land*!  End  s  being 
a  DiacuiMoa  of  the  RaUw»y  Qaestion.  3s. 

A  New  and  Easy  Introdacttoo  to  the 
Prindplcf  of  Politiod  Economy.     ]§.  6d. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Principal 
Circumstances  and  Events  relative  to  the 
Iacc  N^apoleon ;  in  which  are  investigated 
the  Charges  brought  against  the  govern- 
ment  and  conduct  of  that  Individuid.  By 
Barclay  Muunteney. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Illustrations  of  Lying,  in  all  its  Bran« 
ehes.  By  Amelia  Opie.  la  2  vols.  12mo. 

New  Landlord's  Tales;  or,  Jedediah 
in  the  South.  2  vols.  14s. 

The  Mirven  Family;  or,  Cliristian 
Principle  Developed  in  Early  Life.     6a, 

The  Modern  Athens.  A  full  and  faith- 
ful Account  of  the  Men,  Women,  Things, 
Customs,  Opinions,  Gossip,  Love,  Law, 
Literatpre,  and  so  forth,  of  that  Metro- 
polis.    By  a  Modern  Greek. 

Rameses;  an  Egyptian  Tale:  with 
Historical  Notes  of  the  Era  of  the  Pha^ 
robs.  3  vols.  L.1,  lOs. 

Winter  Talcs;  or,  European  Nights' 
Entertainments.  By  Maria  Scott.  With 
a  beautiful  frontispiece.  9s. 

Tales  of  Irish  Life  ;  illustrative  of  the 
Manner.^,  Customs,  and  Conditions  of  the 
People.  With  designs  by  George  Cruick- 
sbank.     2  vols.   12.s. 

Comic  Tales  and  Lyrical  Fancies,  in- 
cluding the  Chessland,  a  mock  heroic 
By  diaries  Dibdin,  Esq.     8vo.  Ts. 

The  Italian  Novelists:  selected  from 
the  most  approved  Authors  in  that  Ijan- 
guage;  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  do$e  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  ar- 
ranged in  an  Historical  and  Chronological 
Series.  Translated  from  Uie  Original 
Italian.  Accompanied  with  Notes,  Criti- 
cal and  BiographicaL  By  Thomas  Ros- 
ooe,  Esq.     i.*2,  2s. 

A  Second  Series  of  Sayings  and  Doings. 
3  vols. 

FOKTRY. 

Ctotos  1  and  2,  of  the  Museum.  A 
Poem.  By  John  Bull.  Founded  on  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum.     4a, 

The  Bond.  A  dramatic  poem.  By 
Mrs  Charlea  Gore.    58. 

The  Feetivml  of  Flora ;  a  poem.  By 
the  Re¥.  Arthur  Chrichtoo.  With  Bo- 
tanical Notes  and  Engravings.  4s.  6d. 
plain ;  5s.  6d.  coloured. 

The  Trojmns ;  a  satirical  poem,  with 
iUostrative  Notes*  By  the  Author  of 
-  The  Greeks.*'    6s.  6d. 

Creation's  Friend ;  Lines  addressed  to 
and  published  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Craelry 
to  Animals.     By  W.  R.  Hawkes. 


The  Poetical  Note-Book,  and  Epi. 
grsmmatic  Museum  $  containing  upwards 
of  one  thousand  choice  Epigrams,  ^an- 
eiful  Inscriptions,  and  Poetical  Morceauz. 
By  George  Wentworth,  Esq.  Embel- 
lished with  a  beautiful  Vignette. 

Comic  Tales  and  Lyrical  Fancies ;  in- 
cluding theChessiad,  a  Mock  Heroic.  By 
Charles  Dibdin,  Esq. 

Poems,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Louis 
De  Canioens,  with  RemarKs  on  his  Life 
and  Writings,  Notes,  ice  &c.  By  Lord 
Viscount  Strangford.   A  New  Edition,  7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  and  Charges.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Father  in  God,  Thomas  Fanshaw 
Middletoa,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta.  With  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  Hen- 
ry Kaye  Bonney,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
Bedford.     1  vol.  14s. 

Observations  on  the  Religious  Pecu- 
liarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By 
Joseph  John  Gurney.  8to,  9ti.  12mo, 
5s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churcli,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  Robert  Soutbey,  Esq.  LL.D.  ;  on  his 
"Book  of  the  Church.*'  By  Cliarles  But- 
ler, Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventiy  at 
the  Primary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese. 
By  Henry  Eyder,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.    Is.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  Prayer.  By  Hannah 
More.  Selected  and  compiled  by  herself, 
from  various  Portions  exclusively  on  that 
Subject  in  her  published  volumes.     Ss. 

The  Tlieological  Contrast ;  or.  Error 
Exposed  and  Truth  Elucidated;  being  an 
Investigation  into  all  the  Systems  of  Re- 
ligion now  propagated  in  the  whole  worid. 
By  A.  J.  Le  Cras.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Controversial  Tracts  on  Christiani- 
ty and  Mahommedanism.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.D.  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  And  some  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  Persia  transla- 
ted and  explained :  to  which  is  appended, 
an  additional  Tract  on  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  in  a  preface  some  account  given 
of  a  former  controversy  on  this  subject, 
with  ample  extracts  from  it.  Dedicated 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
K.G.,  &C.  &c  By  the  Rev.  &  Lee, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.     L.  1,  5s. 

The  Crisis;  or,  an  Attempt  to  show 
from  Prophecy,  illustrated  by  the  Signs  of 
the  Times,  the  Prospects  and  the  Duties 
of  the  Church  ol  Christ  at  the  present 
period ;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  probable 
destiny  of  EogUnd  during  the  predicted 
Dsiolatiiia  of  the  Pmal  Kingdoms.    By 
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tlM  RcT.  EdiPard  Oomr,  Raotor  of  H«n. 
•tall,  Ridw WBy  Mid  of  VoiuU,  in  the  countf 
of  Stofibc^  7** 

A  View  of  SUvvty  In  conntctiMi  with 
Chriftianity^  being  the  subatmoe  of  a  V^%• 
course  deUTeicd  ia  the  WetkyaD  Chapel,. 
Stoney.hill,  Jamaica,  Sept  19,  1824.  By 
Robert  Young,  Wesleyan  Missionarv  ; 
with  an  AppendijL  containing  the  Resolu- 
tiooa  of  the  Miuiooariee  in  that  connec- 
tion at  a  General  Meeting  held  in  SLing. 
Stan,  Sept  6,  1824.     Ig.  6d. 

Jewitn  Antiqoitief  ;  or,  a  Coume  of 
Lectures  on  the  Thtee  Fiist  Books  of  Ood- 
win*t  Moaes  aod  Aaron :  to  which  is  an- 
nexed, a  Disserution  on  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guagOi  By  the  late  Rev.  David  Jennings, 
D.D.    10a. 

Five  Discourses  on  the  Personal  Office 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  on  Faith,  and  on 
Regeneration  ;  with  an  Appendix.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Procter,  jun.  M.A.  Fe(- 
low  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
Lecturer  of  Berwick.    4s.  6d. 

Eighteen  additional  Sermons,  intended 
to  estaUish  the  inseparable  Connection  be* 
tweeo  the  Doctrines  and  the  Practice  of 
Christianity.  By  the  Author  of  the  fbrmer 
Volume.    6s. 

TOPOOmAPHT. 

Ttpogr^id  Sketdiea  of  Bri^thelm. 
ton  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By  £.  W. 
Btayley,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  Twelve 
Engravingp  by  R.  Havelly  Jun.  8s.  colour. 
edl3s. 

VOYAGBt  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Brief  Nacrative  of  an  Unsuccessful 
Attempt  ta  seech  Repulse  Bay  through 
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the  Welcome,  In  Us  lA^ee^  dip  Grf- 
per,  in  the  year  18tl.  By  G^>lain  Lyon, 
R*  N.  with  a  Chtft  and  Engiwiogs  by 
Findem  8vOk  Htii 

A  Short  Naitetive  of  Lord  Byron's 
Lest  Jommey  to  Greeee,  extracted  from 
the  Journal  of  Count  Peter  Oamba,  who 
attended  his  Lordship  on  that  Expedi- 
tion. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Portugal,  made  during  a  residence  in 
Lisbon  in  the  years  1621,  SfS;  231  By 
Marianne  BaiUie.     8vo,  15s. 

Travels  in  the  RepuUic  of  Columbia  in 
1822  and  182S.  By  G.  Mollien.  Trsns- 
lated  from  the  French. 

Travels  in  South  America,  during  the 
years  1819,  SO,  and  21.  By  Alexander 
Caddeogh,  Esq^  With  »  Hap  and  En- 
gravings, 2  vols.  8vo. 

Travels  in  Columbia-;  embracing  Bcv 
tails  of  the  Geography,  CUmate,  Popula- 
tion, Vegetable  and  Mineral  Prodactiona^ 
&c  &C.  of  that  Country.  By  Baron  de 
Humboldt  Translated  fiom  the  original 
French,  by  Helen  Maria  Williams.  In 
6  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Plans,  &c. 

The  History  of  Napoleon's  Expedition 
to  Russia,  in  1812.  By  General  Count 
de  Segur.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey 
through  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartary,  from 
the  Frontiers  of  China  to  the  Frozen  Sea 
and  Kamchatka;  perfbrmed  during  the 
years  1820,  1821,  1822,  and  1823.  By 
Captain  J.  Dundas  Codirane,  R.N.  Third 
Edition. 


EDINBURGH. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland 
relative  te  the  Poor.  By  Alex.  Dun- 
lop»«  £*^  i<in.  Advocate.     Svo.  5s.  6dk 

Edinburgh  Encyclopssdia,  or  Diction- 
aiy  of  Arts,  Science,  and  MisceJUuieous 
literature.  Conducted  by  David  Brews- 
ter, LL.IX  F.R.S.  Vol.  XVU.  Rut  L 
1^1,  la. 

letter  on  the  Speculative  Schemes  of 
the  Present  Times,  and  the  Projected 
BanksL    By  Anthony  Romney.     Is. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the 
Ancient  and  Modem  Languages.  By 
Johni  Carfrmr  and  Son^.  Ed'uiburgb. 

The  Inberilance.  By  the  author  of 
«<  Marriage."  Second  Edition.  3  vols. 
postSvo*  L.1,  Us.  6d. 

Ballantyne*s  Novelists'  Library.  Vol. 
YSL  oontnining  6uUiver*s  Travels- 
Mount  Hamieth— James  Wallace— Baiv 
has  Bown»— and  Henry;  with  the  Livee 
of  the  Authors.  And  Vol.  X.,  oontain* 
ing  the  Novels  of  Mrs  Ann  Rndclilfe, 
with  the  Life  of  the  Author.     L.l,  8s. 


Edinbuighr  Christian  Instructor,  No. 
CLXXIV.  and  CLXXV.,  for  January 
and  February. 

Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
T^wte.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B.  2 
vols.  Svo.    ^xth  edUion.  L,  I,  Is. 

A  Tour  in  Gennapy,  and  some  of  the 
S6uthesn  Provinces  of  tile  Austrian  Em. 
pire,  in  1821  and  18921  By  John  Rusw 
sell.  Second'  edition.  2  vols.  12mo^  16r. 

The  Manners,  History,  Liter^ure,  and 
Works  of  Art  of  the  Reaums,  explained 
and  ilUtatnted.  To  be  oompleted  in  two 
volhmeib*  or  twelve  monthly  numbers, 
andk  to  be  followed  by  similar  Blustnu 
tions  of  other  celebrated)  Ancient  Na- 
tidna  This  volume  will  contain  about 
00  drawings^  with'  copious  descriptive 
ietter.press.  In  8vo^  6s.  6d.  with  the 
drawings  in  ontiidei  or  18s  richly  co- 
loured. 

Select  Views  in  Greece.    By  H.  W. 
Williema,.  Edinbnrglw    Na  3.     Iflspe*. 
rial    8vo»     12s.       Royal    4(0,    proofs, 
L.1,  Is. 
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Linn*  AmtomlBd  Plates,  Put  VII. 
Tbe  Hoonn  Btaui,  consistiiig^  of  Seven 
lughly  flnitbed  Plates,  demj  folio,  most 
cs^efullj  coloured  after  Natitre,  with  Let- 
ter-press  Deseription  and  Explanatory 
Index,  demjOro,  price  together  L.1,  Is. 
Contents,— Plate  L  General  View  of  the 
Nervous  System.— Plate II.  Lateral  View 
of  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  and  Cervi- 
cal Portion  of  tbe  Spinal  Marrow,  with  the 
Nerves  issuing  from  the  latter.— Plate. 
III.  View  of  the  Dura  Mater,  the  Convo- 
tions  of  the  Right  Hemisphere,  the  Tu- 
nica Arschnoida,  the  Pia  Mater,  and  the 
Blood-vessela- Plate  IV.  Section  of  the 
Right  Hemisphere  of  the  Cerebrum,  to 
exhibit  the  Corpus  Calloeum,  with  Its  Ar- 
teries, the  Falz  Cerebri,  with  the  Superior 
and  Inferior  Longitudinal  Sinus  And  the 
Cineritious  and  Medulhiry  Substances  of 
the  Brain.— Plate  V.  Horizontal  Section 
of  both  Hemispheres  of  the  Cerebrum, 
PerpendicuUr  Section  of  the  Cerebellum 
and  Section  of  Medulla  Oblongata. — 
Plate  VL  Lateral  Ventricles  cut  open  to 
show  their  Comua,  and  the  bodies  con- 
tained therein^  also  their  Partition  and 
Foramen  of  Communication.— Plate  VII. 
Illustrates  various  portions,  as  the  Sep- 
tum Lucidum,  tbe  Fornix^  the  Choroid 
Plexuses,  tbeVekim  Interpositum  of  Hal* 
ler,  the  Corpora  Striata,  the  Thalami,  the 
CommissariAfoUis,  the  Anterior  and  Pos- 
terior Commissures,  the  Third  Ventricle, 
the  Pine^  Gland,  the  Corpora  Quadrige.. 
mioa,  the  InCiindibolum,  the  Petuitary 
GIand>  and  the  several  Cerebral  and  Cer- 
hellie  Nerves;— In  the  course  of  two 
months.  Part  VI 11.,  being  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  Brain,  will  be  published. 

Memoirs  of  Antonio  Otnova,  with  a 
Crit^  Analysis  of  his  Works,  and  an 
Historical  View  of  Modern  Sculpture. 
By  J.  ^  Memes^  A.  M-  Member  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  Suv 
With  Plates,    ^vo^  1.5s. 

fiftypctji  from  a  Jfoi^rnal  written  on  tbe 
Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  the 
years  1820^  1821,  1822.  By  Captain  Ba- 
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sil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.  In  9  vols,  post 
8vo.  Fourth  edition.  L.1,  Is. 

Discourses  on  some  Important  Sub- 
jects of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
introduced  by  a  Short  .View  of  the  best 
Specimens  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  which 
have  been  given  to  the  World  in  Ancient 
and  Modem  Times.  By  David  Scott, 
M.D.  Minister  of  Corstorphine.  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 

Academical  Examinations  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry,  being  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  that  Science.  By 
David  Boswell  Reid.  vol  1st,  12mo,  15s. 

Remarks  on  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  Scotland,  and  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  introduced  into 
H.  By  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vooates. 

The  Edinburgh  Almanack,  or  Univer- 
sal Scots  and  Imperial  Register  for  1825, 
being  the  first  after  Leap  Year,  contain- 
ing a  correct  Calendar,  on  an  improved 
scheme ;  a  new  Tide  Table,  &c.  &c  4s. 
6d.  sewed,  5s.  bound  in  red. 

Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  the  Rev.  Geoi|;e  Paxton,  Professor  of 
Theology  of  the  Associate  Synod,  and 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Edinburgh.  Se* 
cond  edition,  corrected  and  enbv^,  9 
vols.  6va  1^1,  Ids. 

Outlines  of  Education  s  or  Remarks  oq 
the  Developement  of  Mind,  and  Improvo- 
ment  of  Manners.  By  William  Blaoken- 
zie.  5s. 

The  Scots  Mechanics*  Magazine*  and 
Journal  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature* 
Conducted  by  R.  Wallace,  A.M.  No^  L 

!•• 

John  Earl  of  Gowrie.  A  Tragedy.  8vo, 
8s. 

Sermons  on  Hearing  the  Word.  By 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.  Minister  of  St 
Geoige's,  Edinburigh,  ISmo,  2s. 

Historical  Notes  respecting  tbe  IndU 
ans  of  North  America,  with  Remarks  oa 
the  Attempt  made  to  Convert  and  Civi- 
lize them.  By  John  Halkett,  Esq.  8vo. 
108.6d. 
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Wheau 
Ist,..  378.  Od. 
2d,  ...348.  Od. 
3d,  ...228.  Od. 


EDINBURGH — Feb.  9. 


Barley 
l8t,...32«.  6d, 
2d,  ...30s.  Od 
3d,  ...2Bs.  Od. 


Oats. 

Ist, 21s.  Od. 

2d, 188.  Od. 

3d, 16s.  Od. 


Beef  (17i  01.  per  lb.)  08.  4d. 
Mutton    .     .     .    .     Os.  4d. 

Veal Os.  6d. 

Pork Os.  4d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .  12s.  Od. 
Tallow,  per  stone  .    6s.  8d. 


Average  £1,  13#.  6^ 
Tuesday,  Feb.  8. 


Peaie  &  Beans. 

Ist, 20s.  Od. 

2d, 18s.  Od. 

3d,  16s.  Od. 


to  Os.  7d. 
to  Os.  7d. 
toOs.  12d. 
to  Os.  7d. 
to!58.  Od. 
toOs.     6d. 


Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Os. 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)  .  Os. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is. 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone  20s. 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  Is. 
Eggs,  per  dozen      .    Os. 


9d.  to  Os.  10. 
8d.  to  Os.  Od. 
4d.  to  Is.  8d. 
Od.  to  228.  Od. 
4d.  to  Is.  4t. 
8d.  to    Os.  Od. 


Wheat. 
1st,  ....368.  Od. 
2d,  ....32s.  Od. 
3d,  ....278.  Od. 


I  Barley. 
1st,  ...  328.  Od. 
2d,  ...  28s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  24s.  Od. 


HADDINGTON — Feb,  11. 


Pease.  I  Beans. 

Ist,   ..  18s.  Od.  I  1st, 208.  Od. 

2d.  ...  16s.  Od.     2d,  178.  Od. 

3d,  ...  14s.  Od.  1  3d,  15s.  Od. 

'6-12ths. 


Oats. 

1st,  ...  208.  Od. 

2d,  ...  178.  Od. 

__    3d,  ...  148.  Od. 

Average  XI,  ISt.  4(1. 

Average  Prices  of  Corn  in  England  and  Wales,  from  tlu  Returns  received  in  the  Week 

ended  bth  February* 
Wheat,  66fc  74.— Barley,  S4».  lid.— Oats,  Me.  3d.— Rye,  40s.  Id.— Beans,  40i.  fd.— PeaM,'4U  td» 
London^  Corn  Exchange,  Feb,  7-  ^    Liverpool^  Feb,  8. 

(Aroer. 

4': 


Wheat,  red,  old  54  to  70 


WhitepeaM  .     40  to  44 


Red,  new 
fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
White,  .  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
SupeiflBe  ditto 
Rye  .  .  .  . 
Barley,  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
Malt  .  .  .  . 
Fine  .  .  .  . 
HogPeaM  . 
Maple  .  .  . 
•^  Maple,  fine 


5n  to  60  Ditto,  boilers  .    46  to  5r 

60  to  64  SroaU  Beans,new  42  to  4H 

C4  to  68  Ditto,  old   .    .     56  to  60 

52  to  :8  Tick  ditto,  new   35  to  37 

54  to  67  Ditto,  old    .        4C  to  50, 

74  to  77  Feed  oaU    . 

86  to  40  Fine  ditto   . 

3?  to  37  Poland  ditto 

38  to  44U>'iue  ditto  . 

46  to  .0 PoUto ditto 

58  to  66  Fine  ditto  . 

68to  7SScotch    .    . 

^  to  37  Flour,  per  sack   60  to  65 

38  to  39  Ditto,  seconds     56  to  60 

—  to  — 


25  to  27 
88  to  30 
31  to  32 


Tares,  per  bah. 
Must.  White, . 


Seeds,  ^c. 

«.      #.  d.  ».      ».  d. 

3  to   5  6,Hen)pseed    .    0   toO    0 
_  7  to  11  0  Llniseed.crush.  38to  48  0 

—  Brown,  new  12  to  17  Ol—  Ditto,  Feed  44  to  45  0 
Sanftiln,  perqr.42  to  44  0  Rye  Urass,  19  to  32  0 
Turnips,  bsh.     5  to  10  OlRibgrass.    .  .  40  to  6'»  0 

—  Red  k. green  0  to    0  olaover,  red  c^t47  to 95  0 

—  Yellow;  0  to  0  0^—  White  ...  57  to  86  0 
Caraway,  cwt  40  to  48  0  Coriander  .  .7  6  to  10  0 
Canary,  per  or.  64  to  74  OJTrefoU   ...   7  0  to  24  0 

Rape  Seed,  per  last,  £22  to  £25. 


tf.    s,  d. 

Wheat,  per  70  lb.  I  Amer.  p.  196  lb. 

Eng.  9    2  to  10    4>Sweet,U.S.24  Oto  25  0 

Old  ...      _    to     —     Do.  in  bond    —  to  — 
Scotch   .  .  9     2  to  10    4  Sour  bond   20  0  to  22  0 
Irish  ...  8    9  to   9    4  Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 
Bonded    .4    6  to   7    0  English        32  0  to  35  0 
SI  to  25liBarley,  per  60  lbs.  Scotch  .  .  30  0  to  33  0 

26  to  28;lEng.  ...    5    4  to  6    4  Irish  ...   26  0  to  32  0 

25  to  25  Scotch  .       5    4  to   5  lU  Bran,p.241b.O  9  to  0  11 

26  to  28   Irish  .  .       4    8  to    5    1       »„y/^    u.^f  *.- 
Foreign    .    —    to     —       ^«"^»  -»«^»  9:<^' 
Oats,  per  45  lb.  Butter,p.cwt.  «.  d. 
Eng.  ...  3    4  to    3  10  BelCut,        97  0  to  9t  0 
Irish  ...  3    5  to    3    8  Newry  .   .  91  0  to  92  0 
Scotch   .  .  3    4  to  3  10  Waterford   89  0  to  90  0 
For.inbond  — 0  to   —  0 Cork,rtie.2d,90  Oto  91  0 

Do.dut.fr. to    —        3d  dry     —     to84  0 

Rye,  per  qr.35  0  to  38    0  Beef.  p.  tierce. 

Malt  per  b.  9    9  to  10    6  -.  Mess        86  0  to  90  0 

—Middling  8    6  to   9 

Beans,  per  q. 

English  .    47  0  to  5f 

InA   .  .     44  0  to  46 

Rapeseed,  p.1.  nominal. 

Pease.grey  38  0  to  46 

—White  .  54  0  to  56 

Flour,  English, 

p.2401b.fine  48  0  to  54 

Irish,  2ds     46  0  to  52 


6  —  p.  barrel  55  0  to  60  0 

Pork,  p.  bl. 
0  —  Mess    .   74  0  to  80  0 
O—Middl.  .  —  Oto  —  0 

Bacon,  p.  cwt. 
0  Short  mids.  56  0  to  58  0 
6|side8  .   .     54  0  to  —  0 

Hams,  dry.  65  0  to  75  0 
OGreen  .  .  56  0  to80  0 
0  Lard,rd.p.c57  0  to  58  0 


Weekly  Price  of  Stocks,  from  \st  to  22d  January,  1825. 
l5t  8th.  15th. 


Bank  stock. 


3  per  cent,  reduced,^ 


3  per  cent,  consols,. 
34  per  cent,  consols,^ 
New  4  per  cent,  consols,*. 
India  stock, « 


.  bonds, 

Exchequer  bills,^ 


Exchequer  bills,  sm.. 
Consols  for  ace.. 

Long  Annuities, 

Freneh  6  per  cents. 


229^     30 
95i     4} 


97 
57 

9671  f 

102f. 


951. 
2215.1623 
103£    20c. 


229J 
94J    i 
93J    I 
101 
105|     6 

loT" 

62 

95|  f  I 

21   16.16 


22d. 


S31|    H 
941J^4 

\o$^  6} 

«l    64 


2M' 


lost    10»|     -^ 


T»«  t 
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\92$.2  MmUh!^  Rigisier.  943 

Comrt4  ofEtchamge^  Feb,  S-i-AiiitterdBm,  12 : 3.  C.  F.  Ditto  At  tight,  12  :  0. 
BotteriUm,  12  :  4.  Antwerp,  12  s  4.  Hamburgh, '37: 1.  AUoda,  37  1 2.  Paris,  3 
d.  ligfat,  26  :  15.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  45.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  152.  Petersburgh, 
per  rble.  9 :  3.  ITi.  Berlin,  7 :  5.  Vienna,  10: 4.  ^,Jlo.  Trieste,  10 : 4.  EJf.Jlo,  Ma- 
dzid,  ML  Cadis,  35].  BUboa,  35].  Barcelona,  35.  Seville,  35}.  Gibraltar,  31. 
Legbam,  469.  Oenoa,  44}.  Veoice,  27  t  0.  Malta,  0  :  0.  Naples,  4a  Palermo, 
per  OS.  118.  Lisbon,  51.  O^rto,  51{.  Buenos  Ajrres,  43^.  Rio  Janeiro,  4&  Bahia, 
50|.    Dublin,  94*  per  cent.    Cork,  9%  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  Silver ^  per  oai. — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  9d.  per  oz. 
New  Doubloons,  jC3 :  15 :  Od.  New  Dollars,  4s.  10} d.   Silver  in  bars,  stand.  5s.  04d. 


PRICES  CURRENT,  Feb.  5. 


SUGAR,  Itttscv 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt 

Mid.  good,  Md  eoe  mid. 

Fine  mod  Tery  fine,    .    . 
Refloed  Douh.  Loaves,    . 

Powder  ditto^ 

Single  ditto, 

SnuU  Luinpe,  ... 

Large  ditto,  .   ^    . 

Cnubed  Luropf,    .    . 
MOLASSES.  BitUsh,  ewL 
COFFEE,  Jamaiea..  cwt. 

Ori.  good,  and  line  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  0ne  mid. 
Dotdi  Triage  and  Teryord. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
StDominso,  ..... 
Pimemo  (Ui  Beo^)  .  .  . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.  galL 

Brandy,  .    .    ^    .    .    . 

Genera, 

Grain  Wbiiky,       •      . 

Claret,  Ut  Growths,  hhd. 
Portugal  Red,  pipe. 

Span^Wliite,        butt, 
Teneriffc,  pipe, 

Madeira, 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.        ton, 

Honduras,      .... 

Campeadiy,      .    .    . 

ricTTs 


FUSTIC 

Cuba, 

INDIGO,  CsMCcas  fine,  Il>. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

Ditto  Oak, 

Christiansand  (duLpsid,) 

Honduras  Mahogany,    . 

St  Domingo,  ditCob  .  . 
TAR,  American,  lirL 

PITScH,Forelgiu*  '  ewtl 
TALLOW,  RnsTVeL  Caad. 

Honamdtad,  .... 
HEMP,  Polish  RMaa,  too, 

pftenburgh.  Clean,  .    . 

lUfi  Thies.  &  Dn^.  Rak. 

Dtttsh. 

Ilish, 
MATS,  Archangel.      .     . 
BRISTLES,    __ 

FiHiifcTghFlrsta,,  ewt. 
ASHES,  P^os.  PeacI, «    . 

MoolMl.  ditto,    . 

Pot,      .      . 

OIU  Whaler       .      tan, 

Gd4,      .... 
TOBACCO,  Vlrgio.  fins,  U*. 

Middling,  .     . 

]#sriar, 
CX>TTONS.  Bowed  Geor|^ 

Sea  Ishmd,  fine. 


Good.      . 
MiddUag, 


Maranham,    . 

Vol.  XVII. 


LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

57      to      59 

34 

58 

51 

54 

57              58 

60 

67 

35 

64 

55 

64 

59                68 

70 

76 

70 

72 

70               73 

106 

115 

•. 

^ 

—               — 

.^ 

^ 

•. 

_ 

_ 

.mm 

83               92 

90 

104 

83 

96 

^       1 

mm. 

81                82 

89 

65 

82 

84 

.. 

^ 

79                - 

80 

S4 

78 

80 

.. 

^ 

80               88 

33 

38 

68 

80 

— 

^ 

^                — 

» 

.. 

27    6 

28 

27 

•« 

26    6          — 

44 

50 

35 

49 

56               6S 

66 

70 

48 

64 

51 

65 

63               78 

70 

80 

68 

90 

70 

88 

76             100 

.. 

30 

50 

•»                *- 

.» 

.. 

68 

S 

54 

66 

«M                                      *— 

.. 

.« 

68 

70 

80 

«•                                       — 

122 

126 

_ 

57 

5S 

62               67 

9 

10 

— 

— 

74 

8 

—               — 

SHO 

2    2 

Is  9d 

Is  10 

ls7d 

U8d 

Is  lid  2s    0 

8    0 

3    6 

.. 

^ 

m.m 

3    0      3    3 

S    3 

2    4 

.. 

_ 

.. 

.. 

1  10      2    0 

i    9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—               — 

40 

55 

_ 

_ 

^^^ 

^ 

£48             £50 

34 

44 

_ 

^ 

._ 

.^ 

—                 — 

34 

65 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^m 

—                — 

27 

29 

.^ 

_ 

^ 

m^ 

22                 28 

40 

0 

.^ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_                 — 

£10 

0 

£6  15 

7    0 

£7 

_ 

£9             9  10 

.^ 

7    5 

_ 

9            a  10 

8 

.. 

_ 

«_ 

7    15 

.^ 

10  10       110 

7 

8 

8    0 

8    8 

M    0 

.. 

9  10       10  (1 

0 

11 

9  10 

10    0 

9  10 

0    5 

12             14  0 

10s 

lis  6 

_ 

lOS   0 

lis  0 

lOs  0     Us    0 

2    0 

2    6 

i.. 

... 

— 

— 

..                 — 

2    9 

3    3 

-« 

-.. 

— 

— 

—                 — 

2    2 

2    7 

^ 

^ 

«M 

^ 

•^                 »• 

1    0 

1    6 

1     1 

1    3 

0  11 

1     2 

0     10       1    0 

1    6 

3    6 

1  10 

2    2 

1    6 

2     6 

19       2     0 

16 

16 

17 

14    0 

16  0 

15    0           — 

17    0 

_ 

.. 

,^ 

^ 

16    0           — 

10 

11 

_ 

.^ 

.^ 

.. 

8      0      9     0 

40  0 

41 

_ 

42 

,^ 

^ 

40           40    G 

42 

^^ 

^ 

40           40     6 

46 

^_ 

_ 

_ 

, 

^ 

£43    0          45 

41 

45 

45 

46 

— 

— 

41    0         — 

30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^^ 

.. 

£53    0      £54 

bO 

75 

_ 

.i« 

^m 

... 

—               — 

35 

45 

m^ 

mmm 

•m- 

— 

—               "" 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■"               — 

17 

21 

_ 

^. 

_ 

.. 

14                15 

40 

41 

.^ 

.M 

«. 

m^ 

31                — 

40 

^ 

.« 

37    3 

37  6 

41                — 

36 

.^ 

_ 

.. 

33    6 

m^ 

42               — 

tA 

_ 

27  10 

S8 

— 

^ 

28  10          29 

25 

«. 

24 

25 

^ 

^ 

26          27  10 

l\ 

ij 

If 

l\ 

Sll 

0    8 
0    5 

0    7*        -7 
5      'i    2J* 

** 

6 

4 

i\ 

0    2 

0    2* 

0       «i      0  2i 
0      9      0  ll 

0    8} 

0    91 

0    8 

0    9i 

^. 

_ 

1    4 

1     6 
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.. 

_ 

1    2 

1    9 

1    Ok 

1     2 
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^. 

». 

1    1 

1     U 

1    0| 
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«. 

.. 

OlOi 
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0  10| 

1    OJ 
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M 

.. 

0    8i 
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10 
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OT 

_ 
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Monthly  Regi$ler. 


QFcb. 


METXOIIOX.OGICAL  Table,  extracted  from  ths  Register  kept  at  Edinhurghy  in  the 
Observatory,  CaUon-hilL 

N.B.~pThe  ObtenratlOQ*  ar*  nude  twiee  erery  day,  at  nine  o^elodc,  forenoon,  and  fonr  o'clock,  after- 
mxMw—Tbe  taeood  ObMrration  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  fim  eoluinn,  ia  taken  by  the  fUgisior 
Thennometer. 

December, 


Dec.l  { 

M 

5 

4 
5 

H 

^  8 
13 

}>{ 


AtUch. 
Tber.   Baitwa.   Tbcr. 


A.89 

M.S3I 

A.  32 

M.S1 

A.  28 

M.S3 

A.  30 

M.15 

A.  25 

M.30 

A.  41 

M.29A 

A.  34 

M.30 

A.  37 

M.30 

A.  34 

M.29 

A.  34 

M.36 

A.  44 

M.il 

A.  46 

M.41 

A.  49 

M.40 

A.  47 

M.4S 

A.  4ft 

M.39 

A.36 


28.830 
.818 
.991 

.364 
.318 
.318 
^2 
.183 


28.866  M.39 


M.35\ 
A.  33/ 
M.57\ 
A.33/ 
M.3I\ 
A.33/ 
M.31\ 
A.33/ 


[.28  \ 
,34| 


29.231 
.273 
.234 
.144 

.367  A. 

.575  M.34 

.560  A.  " 

.585  M 

.690 

.725 

.769  A. 

.769- 

.104 

.9i5 

.87^ 

.350 

.350 

.505 

.5051  A.  39  j 


28 
A. 

.«} 

M.36\ 

A.36/ 

M.36\ 

A.  39/ 

M.36\ 

31 1 

1.34  \ 

,37/ 

■42^ 

43/ 

M.46\ 

A.  49/ 

M.49\ 

A.  47/ 

M.47\ 

A.  48/ 

M.48\ 

A.  44/ 

M.401 


W^iniL 


NW. 

NW. 

W. 

NW. 

Ctde. 

CMe. 

NW. 

Chle. 

SW. 

Cble. 

W. 

NW. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 


Frokty.  iD0w| 
on  ground. 
Ditto,  with 
tUDthine. 

Ditto. 

Keenftoat, 
dulL 

Ditto. 

HeaTTrain» 
and  sleet. 
Keenfreet, 
mow  on  grd. 
Shn.  of  rain 
andileet. 
Mom.  ditto, 
day  fliir. 
Keenfroct, 

woohiUa. 
Rain  mom 
and  even. 
Sunih.*foren. 
aftera.  dull. 
Fair,  but 
dulL 

Mom.  rain, 
day  fair. 
Dull,  slight 
showers  rain. 
Fair,  duU 
and  cold. 


Average  of  rain,  2.796* 


Decl7{ 

n{ 

»{ 
«{ 
«'{ 
«{ 

23 
26 

->{ 

28 

«{ 

30{ 


Th«r. 


M.31 

A.36 

M.27 

A.  37 

M.28 

A. 49 

M.21i 

A.33 

M.26 

A.  34 

M.28 

A.  34 

M.22 

A.  28 

M.25 

A.  37 

M.32i 

A.  50 

M.28i 

A.  34 

M.28 

A.  46 

M.34 

A.  37 

M.29 

A.  35 

M.33 

A.36 

M.32 

A.  49 


29.574 

.825 

.564 

.375 

.375 

.124 

28.901 

.975 

.806 

.805 

.668 

.868 

29.542 

2.'5 

?8.965 

.9.192 

f8.655 

.822 

.999 

29.544 

28.a)0 

,999 

29.244 

.533 

.635 

.365 

.503 

.596' 

.150' 

.384 


AtUch. 

Tb«.      Wind. 


.381 

37/ 


M.38 
A. 

M.37\ 
A.  39/ 
M.4B\ 
A.  45/ 
M.40\ 
A.  38/ 
M.37\ 
A.  38/ 
M.36\ 
A.  35/ 
M.34\ 
A.36/ 
M.37\ 
A.  39/ 
M.45\ 
A.40/ 
M.37\ 
A.  38/ 
M.42\ 
A.40/ 
M.40 
A.  38, 
M.38\ 
A.40/ 
M.38\ 
-A.40/ 
rM.43\ 
.A.  43/ 


Cble. 
Cble. 


W. 


SW. 


w. 


w. 


SW. 
SW. 


w. 


Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
DuU,  with 
shwrs.rain. 
Dull,  sU^ 
rain  at  night. 
Snow  fofcfu 
duUaftem. 
Faif.with 
sunshine. 
Heavy  rain, 

~  sieet. 
Keen  frost, 
with  sunsh. 
Fiesh,suqsh« 
sn.onhiIIa. 
Heavy  rain» 
and  sleet. 
Snow,  with 
sunshine. 
Ridn.  sleet, 
ingdav. 
Fair,  sunsh- 
cold. 

Frost,  snow 
onhiUs. 
Cold,  with 
showers  haiL 
Fresh,  with 
showers  naiL 


Janttary. 


Jan.  1 

2 

'{ 

«{ 
'{ 

"{ 
»{ 
"{ 

14 
15 

16 


Tticr.  Barom. 


M.51 

A.  41 

M.30i 

A.  39 

M.30 

A.58 

M.29 

A.3J 

M.21 

A.  26 

M.24 

A.  38 

M.39 

A.  45 

M.34 

A.40 

M.32 

A.  56 

M.26i 

A.36 

M.35 

A.40 

M.32 

A.  39 

M.32i 

A.  59 

M.36 

A.40 

H.39 

A.  44 

M.29 

A.  43 


.872  M 


29.696 
.64!! 
.246 
.750 

3a252 
.316 
.306 
.163 
.163 

29.999 

30.220 
.18? 
.4ft2 
.590 
.728 
.550 
.5.^0 
.420 
.596 
.311 
.28f 

29.993 
.892 
.859 
.680 
.525 
.362 

28.999 

29.115 


-•«}jsw, 


A.„, 
M.39\ 
A.36; 
M.36\ 
A.  35/ 
M.32\ 
A.  32/ 
M.35\ 
A.  40/ 
M.43( 
A.  421 
M.42\ 
A.  41/ 
M.39\ 
A.  38/ 
M.36\ 
A.  39/ 
M.40\ 
A.40 
M.40 
A.40, 
M.40\ 
A.  41/ 
M.41 
A 

M.44\ 
44/ 


SW. 


44/ 


A 

M.46 

A 


[.46  \ 
.42/ 


SW. 


w. 
w. 


w. 


w. 
w. 

s. 
w. 

SW. 
SW. 

8W. 


Mom.  sleet, 
day  fair. 
Dull.  shrs. 
of  rain. 
Mom.  fVost, 
day  rain. 
Mom.  sleet, 
day  frost. 
Keen  frost, 
with  sunsh. 
Fresh,  fair, 
and  cold. 
Dull,  but 
fair,  mild. 
Mom.  frost, 
day  sunsh. 

Ditto. 

Mom.  froat, 
day  doll. 
Fresh,  fkir, 
but  cold. 
Mom.  frosty, 
d.  duU,  cold. 
Fair,  mild, 
with  sunsh. 
DuU,  but 
fair. 

DuU,  flying 
shwT8.rain. 

Ditto. 


Jan.  17  { 
X8{ 
.9{ 
«( 

«{ 


ttach.' 
The».  Bmwb.  Th«r.     Wind. 


A.  30 

M.36 

A.  34 

M.41 

A.  274 

M.37 

A.  32 

M.38 

A.  32 

M.37 

A.29i 

M.35 

A.  27 

M.55 

A.  29 

M.35 

A.  26 

M.32 

A.  26 

M.37 

A.  32 

M.50 

A.  29 

M.37 

A.36 

M.40 

A.  38 

H.17 

A.  34 

M.40 


29.420 
.296 


.899 
29.292 
•616 
.715 
•792 
•880 
•950 
•975 
•903 
•604 
•25* 
•330 
.541 


.225  A. 


701 

3ai94 

.335 


.146|M.43 
29.896  A.  44 
694  M.46 
•964 
.998 


.692  A. 


M.40\ 
A.40/ 
.421 
A.  38/ 
M.38\ 
A- 38/ 
M.391 
A.  38/ 
M.38\ 
A.  37/ 
"J6i 
A.  37/ 
M.36\ 
A.  37/ 
M39\ 
A.  38/ 
M.40 
A.  35 
M 


SW. 
SW. 


SW. 


NE. 
Cble. 


250^M.50\ 
A.  42/ 
M.41\ 
A.40/ 


.46  > 


M.41 


11) 


W. 


Ctde. 
Cble. 


SW. 


Mom.sDow« 
dayOir. 
MonkT^ttf 
day  fsir. 
DuU,  but 
fair.  cold. 
Mom.  froat, 
duUday. 
Frostv  .after, 
sunstune. 
Mom.  fhx^ 
day  mild. 
Froety,  ra. 
therduU. 
Frost  mom. 
night  sleeL 
Frost  mom* 
day  sunsh. 
Rain  &  sleet 
roost  of  day. 
Rainfiiren. 
aftera.  sleet. 
Frost,sunah. 
very  cold. 
Altera,  rain 
and  sleet. 
Dull,  with 
shwrs.rain. 
Day  fkir, 
night  lunda. 


Average  of  nittf  1.282. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Exolish  Baxkeup.tcies,  aonoanced  between  the  20th 
Notember,  1824,  and  20th  January,  1825 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette.    ^ 


Ailiirti  J<  Hoorflddi*  ftbin^-ir^ikitr  - 
Aatrobus,  J.  lianchetter,  proTiaion-dealer. 
Aieangeio,  C.  Bethnal-«reen,  feather-merchant 
Arefaer,  J.  Gun^treet,  SpitolBelds.  Cictor. 
Antbjr*  M.  Walworth-road,  baker. 
Ammunith,  S.  Salford,  Lancaster,  inn-keeper. 
AalRe|NH.  H.  Praed-Mreet,  £dgeware-road,win»- 

Badham*  J.  CNfton.  Glotlcester,  ciMnet'maker. 

Bailey,  J.  Ipswich,  thip-builder. 

BaU,  F.  Meraginey,  Cornwall,  merchant. 

Ball,  T.  St  St^hen  in  Btamwell,  Cornwall,  deal- 
er. 

Banks,  J.  and  W.  Garrod,  of  Beceles,  Suflblk, 
Uneo-drapers. 

Barnard,  S.  Camberwell,  Jeweller. 

Barren,  H.  Tbavie's-hin,  Jeweller. 

Becki  J.  Derby,  tea-dealer. 

Bennallack,  J.  F.  Truro,  scrivener. 

Benwb,  O.  Kennington,  builder. 

Biden,  Cheapstde,  button-merchant. 

Biggi,  H.  and  J.  Blandford  Forum,  mercers. 

Bloor,  J.  L.  Hackney. 

Bond,  C.  OraveMnd,  yictualler. 

Bottlton,  T.  W.  Spencer-street. 

Bowen.  P.  Bungay,  linen-draper. 

Brandon,  W.  sen.  CamberweU,  builder. 

Branwell,  O.  Stockport,  cheraisL 

Britten,  D. Jun.  Basinghall-street,  oaUenderer. 

Brown,  J.  Exeter,  coachmaker. 

BrotfiertoD,  J.  Liverpool,  tailor. 

Bryan,  A.  Richmond,  haberdasher. 

Burslem,  Ti  Abcburch-lane,  wine-merchanL 

Bnrslem,  T.  and  P.  Cella,  Abchurch-lane,  wln»< 
merehanta. 

Byram,  R.  J.  and  J.  Saddleworth,  York,  woollen 
manufSacturers. 

Caduud,  G.  Henrietta-street,  Co▼en^garden, 
watch-maker. 

Campbell,  T.  B.  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  grocer. 

Chambers,  L.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  splritrmer- 

Cbtek,  M.  Newgate^treet,  hosier. 

Clarke,  R.  Agnm-place,  Waterk)o-road,  coal-mer- 

Oarke,  T.  Rotherhithe,  lighterman. 

Coates,  W.  Kidderminster,  draper. 

Cooke,  T.  and  J.  Cheltenham,  upholsterers. 

Cooke,  T.  W.  Stratford,  brewer. 

Cooper,  B.  Falcon-square,  coal-merdumt. 

CooLa,  O.  Manchester,  grocer. 

Coppard,  J.  sen.  of  Lower  Mitcham,  drug-grinder. 

Couehman,  S.  Throgmorton-stieet,  printer. 

Craddock,  A.  Albany -road,  carpenter. 

Creed,  J.  Bedfbrd-court,  Covent-garden,  wooUeo- 

ozaper. 
Crick,  W.  and  J.  Goulding«  High-street,  South- 

vark,  bakers. 
Croasley,  J.  Holbom-bridge,  cheesemonger. 
Danid,  J.  Bedminsler,  eaxpcnter. 
Davenport,  H.  Heywood,  Lancaster,  grocer. 
Dawson,  W.  Kingston-upoo-HuU,  bookseller. 
DteUnon,  J.  Dcwsbury,  York,  draper. 
Dimsdale,  G.  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  grocer. 
Dixson,  F.   ToCtenham-oourt^road,    feather-bed 

manufacturer. 
IMbd,  J.  Lambeth-road,  merchant 
Doortmry,  R.  Bell-lane,  musurd-manuActurer. ' 
Durham.  J.  Catherine-street,  Strand,  cabinet- 


Dyson,  R.  LiTenool,  merdiant 

Krwood,  W.  and  R.  Crafts,  Distaff-lane,  paper- 


Xventt,    J.   Weymouth-mews,   Portland-place, 

txTrni  rteslf  I. 
Fairdoch,  W.  and  W.  Turk,  Great  Tower-street, 


Flaherty,  T.  Bath,  tailor. 

Jttteher,  S.  Lawrence-lane,  wooUen-faetor. 

FrarapCon,  W.  Wych-street,  victualler. 

France,  T.  Crompton.  Lancaster,  cotton-spinner. 

Freeman,  J.  Reading,  coach-proprietor. 

FuUef,  J.  Bedford-place.  Commercial-road,  slater - 

Fyffe,  B.  C.  Cavendish-street,  grocer. 

Fyfte,  H.  M.  Holbom,  grocer. 


Gamer,  W.  Margate,  bookseller. 

Oerrish,  J.  sen.  and  J.  Gerrish,  Jun.  Frome-Sel- 

wood,  clothiers. 
Giblett,  J.  Frome,  Sehrood,  cfc>thier. 
Giles,  H.  London-road,  butdier. 
Giles,  J.  and  G.  Dennis,  Bow  Street,  Covent^ar- 

dn,  victuallers. 
GledhUl.  J.  Halifax,  merchant 
Good,  W.  sen.  and  W.  Good,  Jun-  Hythe,  South- 
ampton, ship-builders. 
Graybum,  W.  Nottingham,  draper. 
Greetham,  R.  J.  Liverpool,  ship-chandlers. 
Gregory,  S.  Manchester,  calico-printer. 
Grimbie,  J.  Norwich,  tailor. 
Grimwood,  R.  Rochester,  draper. 
Gritton,  P.R.  Doncaster,  dealer. 
Guth,  J.  Shad.  Thames,  corn-factor. 
G Wynne,  W.  Benton,  Susseit,  dealer. 

Hall,  J.  Newihgton-butU,  tea^ealer. 

Hammond,  T.  Manchester,  victiudler. 

Handy,  S.  Goswell-strcet,  brass-founder. 

Hart,  A.  Manchester,  dealer. 

Hopkins,  W.  D.  Dunster-court,  Mincing-lane, 
snip-broker.  ,    ^. 

Houghton,  J.  and  S.  P.  Skinner-street,  leather- 
sellers. 

Howell.  J.  Piccadilly,  linen-draper. 

Hudson,  T.  Whitehaven,  mercer. 

Huflkm,    C.   Garford-street,    Limehouac^   ibip- 
ehancUer. 

Huahca,  W.  Tewkesbury,  glass-dealer. 

HuUne,  J.  Lancaster,  victualler. 

Humphreys,  J.  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  carpenter. 

Jaduon,  C.  Barbican,  hatter.  _ 

Jackson,  H.  W.  and  W.  W.  Beaumont,  Great  East- 
cheap,  cutlers. 

James.  H.  J.  Cannon-street,  stationer.' 

Jay,  G.  and  T.  Ward,  BurlingtaoiKaidens,  arttfi- 
eial  florists. 

Jenkins,  W.  Christchurch,  Southampton,  plum- 
ber. 

Johnson,  W.  Bedfordbury,  draper. 

Jones,  J.  Himngdoh,  linen-draper. 

Jones,  W.  Bennondsey-steeet.  fishmonger. 

Kite,  J.  and  B.  Best,  MaddesAeld-wharf,  Shoee- 
ditdi,  coal-merchants. 

Lambk  G.  Blackwall,  merdiant. 

Lander,  J.  Strand,  hi^-dwareman. 

Larkin,  J.  Canon-street-rosd,  shopkeeperr 

Latten,  J.  Woolwich,  baker. 

Lawson,  J.  B.  and  G.  Nottingham,  boslen. 

Lawson,  J.  Nottingham,  hosier. 

Lee,  J.  Bocking,  innkeeper. 

Le  Cointe,  J.  R.  St  Helen's-place,  merchant. 

Leonard,  C  V.  Taunton,  linendrapte. 

Levy,  J.  Goodman's-flelds,  feather-merdiant 

Lewin,  R.  Mansell-street,  ooal-merchanU 

Lingford,  T.  Sloane-street,  draper. 

Little,  A.  Bradford,  York,  grocer  and  draper. 

Lomas,  G.  Burslem,  Staflbrd,  pawnbroker. 

Lunn,  E.  and  G.  HaUCax,  Yorkshire,  chemists. 

Mason,  G.  Northampton,  carpenter. 

M*Kenxie,  H.  WataOl.  draper. 

Mets,  S.  Southampton-street,  Strand,  bill-broker. 

Miller,  W.  P.  DorseUtreet,  Manchester-square, 
carver. 

Morris,  T.  Oswestry,  mercer. 

Morton,  R.  Wcstbury,  Wilts,  com-Csctor. 

Niven,  J.  Peterboioiigh,  draper. 

CHare,  J.  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  groeer. 

Pahner,  J.  Lapibeth,  taikw. 

Parker,  W.  Hampstead-road,  builder. 

Perry,  J.  Houndadlteh,  Unen-draper. 

Phene,  W.  Jun.  Fleet-street,  confectioner. 

Phillips,  J.  Bedfbrd-street,  Covent-garden,  money- 
serivener. 

PhiUipsoQ,  W.  St  Martin*s-Une,  Canoo-strect,  dry- 


Pidcman,  J.  Shoreditch,  grocer. 

Piatt,  J.  Platt-lane,  Saddleworth.  York,  woollen 

manufiscturer. 
Pocock,  W.  lAyton,  Essex,  cabinet-maker. 
Portch,  W.  Bradford,  WUta,  clothier. 
PoweU,  W.  Upper  North-place,  Oray's-lnn-lane- 
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Prodgen,  B.  Ludlow,  Bhropdiire,  tanker. 
ProdgetB,  G.  E.  and  J.  Ludlow,  Shropihure,  tank« 

en. 
Radford,  S.  Chiswell-ttreet,  victualler. 
Rice.  C.  Bennett  circus,  tailor. 
Richards,  J.  Wolverhampton,  miller. 
Richards,  S.  Bristol,  boot  and  shoemaker. 
llimmer,  J.  u>d  J.  Liverpocd,  flour  and  proriidoi]- 

dealers. 
Rishton,  E.  Pretton,  money-ictivener. 
Roberts,  J.  High  Holbom,  corn-dealer. 
Roffb,  C,  St  Martha  on  the  Hill«  Gnildford,  paper 

manufkctuier. 
Roffers,  W.  Upton,  victualler, 
ftolfes,  W.  O.  FenchuTch-itreet,  broker. 
RyaU,  T.  R.  Sutton  Veny,  Wilts,  dealer.' 
Sargent,  W.  late  of  Shcffleld,  and  aflerwuds  of 

Fleetmarket,  spirit-dealer. 
Seward,  J.  O.  Blandford  Forum,  Dorset,  coo* 

per. 
Shaw,  T.  Southampton,  wine-roerdiant. 
5>hawcrou,  J.  Maoicnestcr,  innholder. 
Sidford,  G.  sen.  Bath,  lincndraper. 
Shns,  C.  Crown-court,  Broad-street,  merchant 
Sims,  S.  Southampton,  stationer. 
Sfaule,  J.  Mevagissey,  Cornwall,  mercer. 
Smith,  P.  Mevagissey,  Cornwall,  grocer. 
Smith,  T.  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  tanner. 
Smith,  T.  Heaton  Norris.  Lancashire,  and  J. 
Vates,  New-mills,  Derby,  brass  and  iron-foun« 
dcrs. 
Starkey,  W.  Lower-road,  Deptfisrd,  butcher. 


Stenhens.  W.  Alnhtaistan  tad  HeirlCne,  Devw* 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  axuxranced  between  the  1st  of 
December  1824,  and  the  30th  of  January  1826,  extracted  firom  the  Edinburgh  Gaxetle. 


Bishop,  James,  eow-feeder  and  spirit<lealer.  Cow- 
gate,  Edinburgh. 
Clync,  John,  merchant,  Lclth. 
Gr^,  James,  Junior,  writer  in  Ayr,  printer  and 

puUisher, 
Hart,  Thomas  WilUam,  draper  and  merchant  to 

Greenock. 
Kennedy,  Dnncan,  merchant,  accountant,  and 

agent,  in  Glasgow. 
Kirkland,  William,  surgMn  and  dryulter,  and 

dealer  in  oils,  in  Cumnock. 
Lowe,  John  and  Jaraea.  merchants  in  Greenock. 
Macgill,  Francis,  merchant  and  manufacturer  fan 

Glasgow, 
MacLauchlan,    Dugtld,   ihip«wner,   dealer  in 

wool,  and  grader,  residii%  at  Comanan,  near 

Fort  William. 
Marshal,  Peter,  and  Co.  late  merdianti  in  Glaa- 

gow. 
M'Kenzie,  John,  cattle-dealer,  Ledbeg,  parish  of 

Assynt,  Sutherlandshire. 
Milne,  James,  merchant,  Gallowgate,  Glaasow. 
Paterson,  Mrs  Christian,  merchant  in  Mauchlin. 
Robertson,  Samuel,  spirit-merchant  in  Leith. 
Rowe,  Benjamin,  coal-master  in  Shewaltown,  and 

grocer  and  sphit-dealer  in  Irvine. 
Richardson,  WilUam,  brewer  in  Dxunfriei. 
Steel,  John,  coal-agent  in  Gla^^w. 
Stewart,  David,  Junior,  oil  and  colour-man,  and 

spirit-merdumt,  Edinburgh. 
Taylor,  James,  bleacher  in  High  Arthurly. 
TumbuU,  Robert,  seedsman  EdinbuxKh. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Bell,  William,  numufiscturer,  Andenton,  Olaa- 

gow ;  a  first  and  final  dividend  on  10th  February. 


Bum  and  Pringle,  wood  merehaati  tn  FMMnow ; 
a  dividend  after  I6th  February. 

Cameron  and  Bisset,  agents  in  Dunkald  {  ■  divi- 
dend on  S3d  February. 

Caraewell.  WilUam  and  Jamoi,  wtighta  and  bond- 
ers in  Glasgow ;  a  first  and  final  dividend  after 
20th  Janiuuy. 

Fyfe,  James,  Joiner  and  cablnet-niaker  hi  Leith ; 
a  second  dividend  after  88th  February. 

Gibbi  and  Companv,  late  nnnery  and  aecdamen 
in  Inverness ;  a  dividend  after  11th  January,  to 
the  creditors  of  GIbbs  and  Company  {  no  divi- 
dend to  the  creditors  of  the  individual  partnenu 

M'Caal,  James,  and  Company,  contracton  fbr  the 
Public  Buildings  at  Ayr,  and  maaons  and  build- 
ers there ;  a  dividend  on  Sd  February. 

Macmath,  Donald,  merchant  in  Ini^enrj ;  a  fd 
dividend  on  I7th  January. 

Paterson,  Walker,%nd  Co.  merchanta  and  general 
commission  agoits,  Leith ;  a  first  and  final  divi- 
dend  after  Sd  Mardi. 

Rae,  John,  candlemaker,  Edinburgh ;  a  Sd  divi- 
dend after  31st  January. 

Robertson,  John,  and  Company,  neichantB  in 
Glasgow;  a  dividend  after  15th  January. 

SutherUmd,  Charles,  merchant  in  Golspie;  a  divi- 
dend on  15th  February. 

Wilson.  George,  late  spirit  dealer,  Hi|di  Street, 
Edinburgh;  a  dividend  after  14th  February. 

Wilson,  Robert,  the  deceased,  merchant  In  Leith; 
a  dividend  85th  March. 

Wyllie,  R.  and  M.,  manufkctnxen  in  Glasgow;  a 
dividend  on  9th  January,  to  the  creditors  of 
Matthew  Wyllie;  no  dividend  ttoia  the  Com- 
pany estate. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 
jDecember, 


S  Life  Gds.  Lt  Reid,  Capt.  by  puith.  vice  Chi- 
chester, rrora.  II  Nov.  1884. 
Cor.  and  Sub.-Lt.  Smith,  Lt.       do. 
J.  Davidson,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.      do. 
R.  HoneG.  Ens.  Lord  Dorchester,  from  h.  p.  8 
F.  Cor,  vice  H.  WeUesley,  ret 

8  Dec. 
7  Dr.  Gds.  Acting  Adj.  Hely,  Cor.  without  pay 

55  Nov. 


IDr. 


Cor.  Sir  L.  P.  Glyn,  Bt.  Lt  by  punb. 

vice  Wathen.  15  Dr.  4  do. 

J.  B.  Petre,  Cor.  do. 

Bt.  MaJ.  Mills,  M^.  by  purch.  viae 

Spooner,  ret.  85  do. 
Lt.  Heyroan,  Capt  do* 
Cor.  Wyndham«Lt.  dot> 
Richard|on,  do.  rice  Anderson, 

dMd  8  May. 
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IS 
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I  P. 


10 
14 

15 
10 
SI 


11 

u 


▼toe  CaroD,  deid        3B' 
9Doc 
.  from  99  F.  Cor. 
tor  parah.  18  Nor. 

J.  A.  HendeiMii.  do.  by  porch. 

9  Dee. 
SoTf.  BadcQMli,  from  15  F.  Surg. 

▼kt  Smet,  h.  p.  5S  F.  Sdc      19 

Hon,  W.  B.  FttsBlMirice,  Cor.  bf 
porch.  Tice  Fife.  Kirkwall,  reC 

IttNOT. 

Lt  Browne,  Capt  Tloe  Smith,  dead       43 
6  May. 

Cor.  Wymer,  LC.  dor 

W.  Handky,  Cor.  18  Nov. 

Lt.  Wathen,  ftoml  Dr.  Lt.Tica Bay- 
ard, ret  4  do. 

Bb.  Soig.  Watem,  Sorg.  Mi^.  Tieo     46 
Nfaum,  ret  11  do. 

Am,  Sorf .  Annetzoiw,  Suxf  .         do. 

LC  Greenwood,  Lt  and  Cnit  by 
purdk  Tioe  Sir  L.  Duklnfleld,  fif. 
ret  18do.      47 

At  F.  H.  Batteuat,  Bt  Ens.  and  Lt. 

U,  DobUB,  Capt.  Tiee  GeD.  dead. 
SOFebb 
Ens.  J.  M<Gregor,  Lt  S5  Nor.      49 

A.  B.  Montgomeiie,  Ens.  do. 

U.  H.  WimaiiMoa,  do.  Tiee  Gordon,      54 

6F.  SO  Dec 

Lt  Bowlby,  Gapt  vice  Fletcher,  dead 

tf  Oct 

EDs.Shea,Lt  do. 

A.  T.  FMniee,  Bna.  16  Dee. 
Ena.  Copeou,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Hat- 
too,  ret                            18  Not. 

H.  B.  Baring,  Bna.  do. 

Bt  Lt-Col.  Gwdinar,  Lt-Col. 

18  Dec 
Bt  114.  Tsylar,  IfiJ.  do. 

Lt  MeredHfa,  Capt.  do.      57 

CSipt  Benamy,  from  h.  p.  do.  19  do. 
Lt  Clark«,  from  77  F.  do.  do.      58 

Bna.  Stoart,  Lt  18  do. 

Martin,  dA.  do.      60 

-^  Riehardson,  do.  do. 

Lt.  RatcUff,  from  h.  p.  61  F.  do. 

19do. 
— —  Mintoo,  from  h.  p.  3  W.  L  R. 

dOb  dOb 

S  Lt  Smith,  from  GO  F.  do.  SOdo. 

-^   '  do. 

do. 

,  from  10  F.  do. 

Wiboo,  from  58  F.  dow  do. 

— —  Bowlby,  from  14  F.  do.  do. 

— —  Gordon,  from  1 F.  do.  do. 

B.  T.  F.  Bowet,  Ena.  18  do. 
J.  Crofton,  do.  da 
J.  DomareoK  do.  do. 

A.  Connor,  oa  do.      68 

do. 

—  .  from  14  F.  Surg. 

Tiee  llkrTlaon  9dd. 

Ena.  Loril  S.  A.  Chidiciter,  from  43 

F.  Lt.  by  porch,  vice  Oreavei,  54 

F.  4  Not.      76 

Tbomai^  from  31  F.  Bna.  Tiee 

Hammond,  6  F.  fO  Dec.      77 

Gent  Cadet,  C  J.  Otter,  from  R. 
MB.  CbUL^na.  Tice  Bowlby,  6  F. 
da 
i.5SF.Saig. 

J»,8Dr.  Sda      81 

Lt  Bntte,  from  h.  p.  9  F.  Lt  Tiee 
OTena,  57  F.  16  Dec 

Bt  Lieot-CoL  Thomas,  from  S7  F.      87 
M^  by  poicfa.  Tioe  Champion, 

R.  H.  Ottley,  Sd  Lt  TiceMorden.  6 

F.  soda      90 

Lt.  Shea,  Capt  Tioe  Duhlgg,  dead 

9da 
EBa.Ncynoe,  Lt  da 

R.  iB.  S.  HoldiinaoB,  Ens.  da 

U.  Vandeleur.  Capt.  by  purch.  Tice      9S 
,  SI  F.  16  da 

itone.  Lt.  da 

Ena.  Tail,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Ens.  Tice      93 

Thoinaa^lOl'.  SOdo. 

Ens.  DIckena,  A4).  Tlot  Breary.  res.      97 

Adj.  only  S  da 


KeilT.  from  60  F.  da 

Morden,  from  S3  F.  da 


Sir 


Lt  Mi«nL  Oapt  Tiee  Perry,  dead 

Ens.  Torrens.  Lt  da 
M*Leioth,  da  Tice  Xeir.  UUed 

in  action  17  May. 

D.  Campbell,  Ens.  S5  Not. 

J.  Bullen,  do.  S6  do. 

Lt  Bowen.  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lt  Tice 

Burnt,  h.  pb  8  F.  18  da 

H.  B.  Hall,  Ens.  TiceManby.  S  W. 

I.  R.  10  Dec. 

Gent  Cadet  W.  flgetton,  from  R. 

Mil.  ColL  Ens.  by  porch.  tIoo 

LenrChidiester.f  F.      4  Nor. 

Lt  Fvaser,  Capt  by  porch.  Tioe  Kar« 

iteman,  ret  9  Dec 

Ens.  Estooort,  Lt  dOb 

Lt  Graham,  from  b«  p.  S8  F.  Lt 

Tioe  HutohfaMon,  76  F.      11  Nor. 

Ens.  Gleeson,  Lt  Tice  Skettoo,  dead 

tSApriL 

F.  Ingram,  Ena.  tS  Nor. 

Bt  Lt-CoL  DooQ0uie»  Mat  tIoo 

Warren,  dead  lOMaich. 

Lt  Clarke,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Snow,  Lt  da 

H.  H.  P*  Clarke,  Ens.  S5  Not. 

Aa.  Sutg.  French,  from  67  F.  Surg. 

Tiee  MaeLachlan,  dead        9  Dec 

Lt  Eranaon,  Capt  Tiee  Coota*  dead 

S4May. 

Ena.  Kelly,  Lt  Tice  Dowdall,  dead 

13Decl8Sf. 

Patloun,  da  Tke  Holt  dead 

10Ang.l8Si. 
Fentoo,  da  Tioe  ETansoo 

S4  May.  1894. 

0.  Holt,  Em.  10  Aug.  18S8. 
J.  P.  Dodd,  da  S4  May,  1894. 
Lt  Clark,  A4).  Tice  Dowdall,  dead 

13  DeclHSl 
Lt  OTcns,  from  SO  F.  Lt  Tiee  Doo- 

glas,  h.  p.  9  P.  16  Dec  18S4. 

R.  ATkackenaic.  Ena.  Tiee  Wilson,  6 

F.  soda 

Paym.  Madanrin,  from  77  P.  Papn. 

Tiee  Read,  h.  p.  11  Not. 

Em.  Lidded.  Acg.  Tice  WuUr,  res. 

A4J.  only  19  Aug. 

Lt  Spong,  Cqpt  by  pordi.  Tice  De 

Damas,  ret  18  Not. 

Sd  Lt  Robinson,  Lt  da 

1.  T.  ETans.  Sd  Lt  do. 
L  S.  WiUbrd,  da  Tioe  L.  B.  WOford. 

ret  19da 

Lt  CampbeD,  from  SW.LR.Lt 

Tice  Aftonstrin,  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R. 
9Dee. 
W.  B.  Neynoe^  Sd  Lt  Tiee  Smith,  6 

P.  soda 

P.  Marltoo.  da  Tiee  KeDy,  6  P.  da 
Lt  MairTfrom  47  P.  Lt  Tiee  Stew- 

art  h.  p.  47  F.  H  Nor. 

Lt  and  A4J.  Parker,  Capt  Tioe  Hart- 

ley,  Afr.  CoL  Corps  18  da 

Serj.  MiO*  Buchan,  from  71  P.  A4i. 

and  Ens.  Tioe  Parker  9  Dee. 

Lt  Hutdiinson,  from  46  F.  Lt  Tiee 

Wood.  h.  p.  S3  P.  11  Not. 

Capt  Girling,  from  h.  p.  5  F.  Paym. 

Tke  Madanrin,  00  P.  S5  da 

Ens.  Clark.  Lt  Tice  Clark,  6  F.  19da 
Gent  Cadet.  H.  Fanwkk.  from  R. 

MiL  CoU.  Ena.  da 

Ena.  Hamilton.  Lt  Tioe  Maiah,  dead 

16  da 

Hope,  from  45  F.  Ens.  da 

Lt  Kerr,  from  h.  p.  Olennrry  Pen. 

Lt  Tioe  Mlldmay,  cancelled   Sda 
Lt.  Bell.  Capt  Tioe  Sheehy.  dead 

^^^  S5NOT. 

Bt  Mi^.  Dixon.  Mi^*  ▼^  Wright 

de5r  SOSept 

Lt  Cox,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Popham,  Lt  da 

R.  Norman.  Boai  S5  Nor. 

R.  H.  jTb.  M'Cumming,  da  by 
lurch.  Tice  WUtoo.  remofod  from 
besenrice  16  Dee. 

Lt  Gunn.  from  h.  p.  Boorboo,  R. 

Qua.  Mas.  Tioe  Daom,!!.  p.  18  Not. 
Capt.  Oir,  from  h.  p^  W.  L  R.  ^Vf'^ 


!S! 
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Ens.  Eyre,  from  b.  p.  73  F.  Eni.  Tice 
Graham,  Afr.  Col.  Corpt  10  do. 
H.  Vernon,  do.  vice  NicolU,  J  W.  r. 
^  R.  11  do. 

As.  Surg.  Tedlle,  from  1  Dr.  Surg, 
▼ice  Vasaall,  h.  p.  9  do. 

99  Eni.  Last,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Beau- 

derk,  proOi.  SO  do, 

J.  Nicholson,  Ens.  do. 

R.  Gibbons,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Rams- 
bottom,  i  Dr.  18  Not. 
Rifle  Brig.    Sd  Lt  Falconar,  Adj.  vice  Webb.  res. 
A<y.only  16  Dec. 
W.  I.  R.  CapL  Workman,  from  3  W.  I.  R. 
Capt  vice  BL  Mi^or  Jack,  h.  p.  3 
W.  I.R.              ^              tSffor, 
Lt  Stewart,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R.  Lt. 
▼ice  Campbell.  60  F.  9  Dec 
Ens.  Manby,  from  39  F.  do.  vice 
Henry,  dead  10  do. 

Nicolls,  from  98  F.  do.     1 1  do. 

Capt.  Anderson,  from  h.  p.  28  F. 
Capt.  vice  Findlay,  Afr.  Col.  Corpa, 
16  do. 
Staii:  As.  Suig.  M'Lachlan,  Surg,  vice  O'- 

beime,  dead  14  do. 

Ceyloa  R.    9d  Lt.  Warburton,  1st  Lt.  Tice  Mal- 
colm, prom.  11  Not. 
F.  N.  Toole,  Jd  Lt  do. 
Sd  Lt  Stewart,  1st  Lt  vice  Warbur- 
ton,  cancelled                            do. 
R.  A.  CoL  a  O.  A.  Nott,  Paym.                 S4  Oct 
Capt  HarUey,  from  Bi  F.  M^.  vice 
Chisholm,  prom.                 18  Nov. 
Ens.  Graham,  from  98  F.  Lt  vice 
Cartwright,  dead                 10  Dec 
Ca^t  Findlny,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  Capt. 
vice  Dowson.  h.  p.  28  F.       16  do. 
.1 R.  Vet  Bn.Ens.  Elliot  from  h.  p.  30  F.  Ens.  vice 
Tait  31  F.                             20  do. 
$                    Lt  E.  Griffiths,  from  h.  p.  R.  Art. 
Driv.  Lt  vice  Griesbach,  h.  p. 

3  Lt  SIdley,  from  h .  p.  8  F.  Lt  (repay' 


Dcp.  Incp.  Gunning.  lasp.  of  Hosn. 

fbr  the  Service  of  the  W.  Indl^ 

only  18  do. 

Bt  Dep.  Insp.  Inglis,  from  h.  p.  Surg 

1  Dec 

— — Sir  A.  West,  on  h.  p. 

Depw  Insp.  of  Hospitals      18  Nov. 
Inglis,  Dep.  Insp.  ^ioe 

Schetky,  dead  2  Dec 

As.  Surg.  Pilkington,  from  h.  p.  73 

F.  As.  Surg,  vice  Macleod,  super- 

•eded  18  Nor. 
Wahab.  fromh.  p.  08  F.  do. 

Tice  Murray,  S  W.  I.  R.        S5  do. 
MitcheU,  from  h.  p.  48  F. 

do.  9Dec 
M'Dooogh,  from  b.p.  44  F. 

do.  Tice  Pargeter,  res.        18  Nor. 
Hosp.  As.  Kinnls,  As.  Surg.  Tice  M'. 

Lachlan,  prom.  li  Dec 

Hosp.  Mate  J.  PorteUi,  Hosp.  As. 

Sdow 
— — H.  J.  Williamton,  Hon. 

As.  Tice  Kinnis  14  do. 

Exchanges, 

Mi^or  Gordon,  10  F.  with  Brer.  Lt  CoL  Kji«. 

h.p.98F.  ^^ 

Capt  Serleantsoa,  from  Coldst.  Gds.  rec  diC  with 

Capt  Hon.  W.  T.  GraTcs.  h.  n. 
— — -  Kirkman,  from  94  F.  with  Kirwan.  h.  n. 

6F.  — »       K- 

Lieut.  Ramus,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  rec  dilC  with  Lt 

Harvey,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Macdonald.  from  69  F.  with  Lieut  Leslie. 

97  F.  - 
White,  from  Afr.  CoL  Corps,  with  Lieut 

Laye,  h.  p.  York  Chass. 
Ensign  Kelly,  from  46  F.  with  Ensign  Johoston, 

69  F. 
Wolff,  from  60  F.  with  Ensign  Wilfbid. 

h.p.llF. 
Qua.  Mast  Campbell,  from  73  F.  with  Ensign 

Hickson,  h.  p.  12  F. 


iv-.c«o^tl\ri:^»STV?AlS'i;     s^.^i:f^^'^-r.^s.r,.ymu,.,r. 


VoU  Lt  vice  Pike,  ret  list        do. 

Unattached. 

Lt  Beaoderk,  from  99  F.  Capt  of  ft 

Comp.  by  puich.  vice  W.  Payne, 

R,  Eng.  ret  20  Dec  1824. 


GarrUont. 
Lt  Schwarti.  h.  p.  Nova  Scotia  Fen. 
Town  AdJ.  at  Cape  Breton,  vice 
Weeks,  dead  25  June.  1824. 

Ordnance  DeparlmenU 

Royal  Eng.  Capt  Dixon,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Payne,  ret  20th  Nov.  1824. 

Lt  CoL  Sir  H.  Elphinstone,  Bt.  CoL 

vice  M.  Gen.  Rowley,  dead  2  Dec. 

Bt  Mai.  By,  Lt.  Col.  do. 

Capt  Cheyne,  from  h.  p.  Capt     do. 

1st  Lt  Fenwick.  8d  Capt  do. 

Wulff.  from  h.  p.  1st  Lt     6a, 

Sd  Lt  Gordon.  Ist  Lt  do. 

Medical  DeparttnenL 
As^SurgjGen.  and  Dep.  Insp.  Ro- 

berts.  from  h.  p.  Surg,  and  Insp. 

vice  Jameson,  ret  full  pay 

17  Nov.  1824. 

Staff, 

MiO'  Read.  Perm.  As.  Qua.  Mast 

Gen.  in  E.  Indies,  with  rank  of  Lt 

CoL  vice  Marlay,  dead 
^  ,     ^  2  Dec.  1824. 

Bt.  Lt  Forrest  ftom  h.  p.  34  F.  Per. 

As.  Qua.  Mast  Gen.  vice  Read.  Do. 
HoMpital  Staff. 
Surg.  Ma^.  Nixon,  of  Oren.  Gds.  to 

tove  the  rank  of  Insp.  of  Hospitals, 

without  additional  pay 
_       ,        ^  10  Nov.  1824. 

Dep.  Insp.  Gunning,  from  h.  p.  Dep. 

Insp.  or  Hospitals  n  do. 


Redgnatiotts  and  Retirements, 
M^or  Spooner,  2  Dr. 
Capt  Sir  L.  Dukinflcld.  fi^.Gren.  Gds 

Kersteman.  43  F. 

De  Damas,  60  F. 

Payne,  R.  Eng. 

Lieut  Baynard,  15  Dr. 

Hatton,  5  F. 

2d  Lieut  L.  B.  Wilford,  60  F. 
Cornet  H.  Wdleslcy.  R.  Horse  Gds. 

Vise,  Kirkwall.  9  Dr. 

Staff  As.  Surg.  J.  R.  Pahner. 
Hosp.  As.  Thornton. 

M 'Christie 

'  Pargeter. 

Appointments  Cancelled. 
Lieut.  Mildmay.  87  F. 

Warburton,  Ceylon  Reg. 

Staff  As.  Surg.  Clillbrd. 

Superseded, 
StaffAs.Suig.  Maeieod. 

Removed  J^om  Vie  Service, 
Ensign  WiltOQ.  93  F. 

DeatJis. 

Gen.  Hon.  J.  Leslie  Cumming,  late  of  Gren.  Gds» 

*     Edinburgh  22  Nov.  I M4. 

Lieut  Gen.  WniianM.  late  of  R.  Mar.        18  Jan. 

Mai.  Gen.  Rowley,  lUEng.  Dep.  Inraec  Gen.  of 

Fortifications,  Essex  I  Dec. 

—- Thomas,  E.  India  Company's  SerTic*^ 

Col.  Desbarres,  late  of  60  F. 
Lieut  Col.  Ernes,  5  F.  Dominica. 
— - — -—  Deschambault.  h.  p.  109  F.  Montreal. 
Canada  24Ju1y.  I8«4. 

Scott,  E.  India  Company's  Service 

Kerin.  do. 

—  Macmorine,     do. 
■  Markiniosh,     do. 

— Frith,  do. 

Paton,  do. 

Mi^or  FieCcher.  5  F.  Batbadoee.      St  Oct  1821. 

12 
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ICalor  ChHupkm,  91  F.  ihot  br  a  sentinel  of  the 
re^menC  al  Fort  Charlotte,  St  Vincent  _13_(lo. 


Pierce.  R.  Art.  Jamaica  S3  Sep. 

Guildford,  late  of  R.  Mar.  14  Feb. 

— ^  Adlani,  b.  p.  R.  Mar.  Apr. 

■  Finraore,       do. 

Butter,  E.  India  Company's  Service. 

'■  Owen,  do. 

Ferris,  do. 

Capt  Barlow,  1  Dr.  Koira,  Bombay.  30  June  1824. 

Sale.  4  Dr.  da  S5  do. 

Duhigg,  97  F.  lost  at  sea  on  passace  from 

Gibraltar  Nov.  do. 

Lett,  h.  p.  96  F.  Canada  6  July. 

Chapman,  Inval.  Art.  11  Dec.  1823. 

J.  Grant,  h.  p.  R.  Art.  Jersey,  1  Apr.  1824. 

Deflterd,  R.  Mar.  do. 

Reding,  h.  p.  da 

Pring,  Adjut.  2d  Warwickshire  Local  Mi- 

Htia  19  Not. 
Ueot.  Hamilton,  77  F.  Hamilton,  N.  B.  20  Dec. 
Marsh,  81  F. 

■       Durand,  h.  p.  95  F.  Islington,  Middlesex, 

Sent  24. 

— —  Watson,    Ccyloo    Regt  Kandy,  Ceylon 

17  June. 
— ^  Murray,  h.  p.  101  F.  Noriiam,  Durham 

13  May. 

< Foster,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn.  6  Nov. 

Fiske.  late  Art.  Driv.  6  Sept. 

•^——  D'Autume,  h.  p.  Foreign  Art        97  Mar. 
— ^  Pollock,  R.  Mar.  drowned  June. 

J.  James,  R.  Mar.  Art.  8  Apr. 

Lewis,  da  11  Nov. 

Paxtoo,  h.  p.  R.  Mar. 

W.  Thompson,  da  15  Jan. 

—  Blagrave,  da 


Lieut.  D.  Robertson,   da 
2d  Lieut  Wilson,  Inv.  Art 

Mitchell,  R.  Mar. 

Getty,  h.  p.  R.  Mar. 

R.  Smith,  da 

Woore,       do. 


ei9 

93  Oct  1695. 
19  July,  1894. 
10  Sept 
Nov.  1893. 
9  May,  1894. 
94  Apr. 
Ens.  Heurmann,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brigade,  Minden, 
Prussia  2  Aug.  1823. 

Parker,  So.  Lincoln  MIL  6  Dec, 

Beeby,  DubUn  Ca  MiU 

Quart  Mas.  Allan,  4  Dr.  Kaira,  Bombay 

30  June,  1821. 

Walsh,  late  10  Vet  Bn.  Chelsea,  7  Dec. 

Henery,  h.  p.  15  Dr.  Cork        10  Oct. 

Whettley,  h.  p.  98  Dr.  97  Nov. 

Veterinary  Surg. 

Bird,  4  Dr.  Kaira,  Bombay  19  July. 

Commiisariat  DepartmettU 

Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Thomson,  h.  p.  95  Jan. 

— ^— —  Freeman,  h.  p.       5  Sept  1893. 

M'Kenzie,  h.  p.    14  Nov.  1894. 

As.  Com.  Gen,  Bowie,  h.  p.  26  Jan. 

Dep.  As.  Com.  Gen.  Bodley 

.  Thornton,  h.  p.  - 

Medical  Department, 

Surg.  Dr  Harrison,  6  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

28  Sept  1824. 
— -  Dent  91 F.  lost  on  passage  from  West  Indiea 

Mar. 

M'Lauefalan,  49  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

iVSept. 

O'Bdme,  9  W.  I.  R.  8  Dec. 

Hosp.  As.  Mawry,  Kandy,  Ceylon  7  June. 


January. 


Brevet     Cant  Lalng,  R.  Afr.  CoL  Corps, : 
Rank  of  HaJ.  in  Africa,  on^ 

93  Dec  1894. 
5  Dr.  G.  Troop  Seij.  Maj.  Henley,  ftom  10  Dr. 
Cor.  (without  pay,  )bemg  Riding  Mas- 
ter 6  Jan.  1825. 
9  Dr.       Cor.  Fullerton,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Mont- 
gomery, ret  30  Dec  da 
R.  Rumiey,  Cor.  da 
10             Capt  Hon,  J.  Jones,  M^J.  by  purdu 
vice  Taylor,  prom.                   16  da 
Lt  WallingtoQ,  Capt  by  purch.       da 
Cor.  Dent  Lt  by  purch.  da 
R.  Gilbrd,  Cor.  by  purdu           30  da 

14  Lt  Goocfa,  Capt  oy  purdi.  vice  Orms- 

by,  prom.  da 

Cor.  Gilpin,  Lt  da 

16  W.  V.  OiUad,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Stew. 

art,  ret  6  Jan.  da 

GTen.Gds.  J.  D.Wright,  As.  Surg,  vice  Armstrong, 

prom.  11  Nov.  1894. 

9  F.         Br.  Lt  CoL  De  Burgh,  Lt  CoL 

94  Jan.  1825. 
Capt  Johnstone,  M^.  do. 
Lt  Girdtestone,  Capt  da 
-"•Jackson,  da  da 
Bt  Capt  MitcheU,  from  97  F.  Capt. 

Ens.  Robinson,  Lt  94  da 

King,         da  da 

9  F.         Lieut  Robei  tson,  ftom  h.  p.  98  F.  Lt 

95  Jan.  1895. 

Smith,  from  h.  p.  97  F.  Lt   da 

— —  Mackensie,  from  h.  p.  14  F.  Lt 

da 

—  Hunt  from  h.  p.  85  F.  Lt  da 

Kettti,  from  89  F.  Lt  da 

Robinson,  from  67  P.  Lt  da 

—  Lpter,  from  h.jp.  9  F.  Lt  da 
Ens.  Belfiird,  from  91  F.  Lt  da 

Leighton,  from  56  F.  Lt.  da 

Carrutheis,  from  96  F.  Lt  da 

—  Knox,  from  20  F.  Lt  da 

—  Fisher,  from  h.  p.  49  F.  Ens. 

24  do. 
W.  S.  Torrens,  Ens.  25  do. 

W.  N.  Ralph     da  26  da 

I*  S.  Dickson    da  97  da 

15  Bt  Mig.  SifflCOdLW,  Md.  vice  Emca. 

dead  ^loDw.l89t 


90 


91 


97 
31 


Lt.  Belton,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Wood,  Lt  do. 

A.  L*Estrange,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Walsh,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lt  vice 

Wyatth.p.3  W.  LR.  6  Jan.  1825. 
As.  Surg.  Hood  firom  h.  p.  86  F.  As. 

Surg.  23  Dee.  1821. 

Lt  CoL  Sullivan,  from  Ceylon  Reg.  Lt 

CoL  vice  Gardiner,  h.  p.  1  F. 

6  Jan.  1895. 
Capt.  Mair,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Wylly, 

prom.  30  Dec  1894. 

Lt  Gage,  Capt  6  Jan.  1895. 

Ens.  VUc  F^kland,from  71 F.  Lt  da 
Hosp.  As.  Evers,  As.  Surg.  vioeTrigge, 

6  F  23  Dec.  in4. 

Ens.  Stokes,  from  49  F.  Lt  vice  Young. 

65  F.  25  Jan.  1895. 

S.  Berdmore.  Ens.  vice  Knox,  9  F.  da 
Lt  Deare.  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Van 

Batenburgh,  ret  30  Dec  1894. 

9d  Lt  Bay^.  1st  Lt  da 

L.  A.  Spearman,  2d.  Lt  da 

As.  Surg.  Barclay,  from  35  F.  Surg. 

vice  Dent  <l«Bd  93  do. 

G.  Lord  Ramsay,  Ens.  vice  Cumtfaeis, 

2  F.  25  Jan.  1825. 

Ji(m,  It  Howard.  Ens.  by  pturch.  vice 

Johnstone,  prom.  16  Dec  1894. 

Lt  Cot  Cassidy,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R. 

Lt  CoL  i4  Jan.  1895. 

Lt  Hutton  Capt  da 

Ens.  and  Qua.  Mast  Astier,    Lt     da 

—  Hayman,  da     da 

Ruxton,  da     da 

Lieut  Harding,  from  89  F.   da  95  da 

O'Leary,  h.  p.  94  F.     da     do. 

M*Gbee.&om9W.LR.da     do. 

Booth,  ftom  65  F.        da     da 

LilUe,  fkom  48  F.  da     da 

Dou^b^  txoax  59  E.    do.     do. 

—  Campbell,  from  54  F.  da  da 
~— —  Ranie,fromh.p.58F.  da  da 
9d  Lt  O'Gorman,  from  60  F.  da  da 
Ens.  Campbell,  from  74  F.  da  da 
Shaw,  from  9  R.  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

94  do. 

.— 'Ihrlmrooe,  from  73  F.  Eos.  95  da 

Gent  CadtC  Ev«w,  fron  R.  MU.  Col. 

Eb».  Wdo. 
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AppoiiUments,  Promoiions,  ^c* 


Q,  r.  WUftt,  log.  S7  do. 

Qaa.  Uml  Seri.  Waten,  Qua.  MaiL 

Tice  Asttor,  U.  24  do. 

M  Hoqi.  Aaiit.  M*G»ilx»,  Ai.  Sui^.  vice 

BarcUy,  21  F.  St  Dec.  18S4. 

57  Cornet  Onnt,  ftom  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Ens. 

▼Use  GaxdiiMr,  18  F.  S5  Jan.  1825. 
4f  Gent  Cadet  Hon,  WJS.  Clements,  firom 

R.  MiUGoU.  Eoa.TiaB  EttcourC^  proni. 

9  Dec.  1824. 

45  B.W.L«Melki.Eiii.vieeHope,  81  F. 

29  do. 
47  Lt  Siborn,  ftom  h.  p.  9  F.  Lt  vice 

Mair,  62  F.  14  Nov. 

4t  Eht.  Gardiner,  from  37  F.  do  vice  Lil- 

Ue.31F.  25  Jan.  1825. 

49  R.  T.  Sparkf ,  Em.  vice  Stokes,  20  F.do. 

M  Em.  F^chei|ill/  ftom  §i  F.  Lt.  vice 

Campbell.  3l  F.  dow 

58  J.P.Hunt,En>.vioeLelghtDn,2F.do. 
00  Lt.  Chichester,  Capt  by  parch,  vice 

Barrinffton,  ret  9J  Dw.  1824. 

td  Lt  Dickson,  1st  Lt  do. 

D.  Fit%erakl,  2d  Lt  dow 

Eni.  Archer,  ftom  h.  p.  14  F.  fd  Lt 

vloe  Brockman,  85  F.  6  Jan.  1625 
—  Gibbons,  ftom  99  F.  do.  vice  O'- 

Gonnan,  51  F.  25  dow 

64  J.  B.  Blake,  Ens.  Tice  FothergOl,  54  F. 


CFeb. 


65 


rt 


80 
85 


90 
92 


94 


99 


Lt.  Yoimg,  ftom  20  F.  Lt  vice  Booth, 

31 F.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Gumming,  Ass.Sui«.  vice 

Frendi,  49  F.  23  Dec.  1824. 

E.  W.  Whyte,  Ens.  by  porch.  viceFise. 

Falkland,  7  F.  6  Jan.  1825. 

A.  L.  WiddringtOD,  Eu.  vice  Prim- 
rose, 51  F.  25  da 
Ens,  Elliott,  Lt  vice  HamUtoo,  dead, 
Cdo. 
A.  H.  Irvine,  Ens.  do. 
J.  West,  Ens.  vice  Thomas,  89  F.  25  do. 
2d  Lt  Brockman,  ftom  GO  F.  Ens.  vice 
,  Stephens,  h.  p.  14  F.  6  do. 
Lt  Phibbs,  ftom  2  Vet,  Bn.  Lt  vice 

Keith,  2  F.  25  do. 

Ens.  Thomas,  ftom  80  F.  do.  vice  Hard- 

Inff,  31  F.  do. 

P.  Eld,  Ens.  by  purch.  Tioa  Eyles,  prom. 

23  Dee.  1824. 

Ens.  Deans,  A^).  vice  MaodomOd,  les* 

A<U.  only,  6  Jan.  1825. 

Sort.  Ma|.  SniUer,  ftom  43  F.  Adj.  and 

Ens.  vice  Coward,  ftom  the  service, 

25  Nov.  1824. 

Gent.  Cadet  J.  W.  Randolph,  ftom  R. 

MU.  CoU.  Ens.  vice  BeUoid,  2  F. 

€5  Jan.  1825. 
Ens.  Prior,  Lt  vice  MUcheU,  2  F.  do. 

J.  M'CaskiU,  Ens.  do. 


J.  Murray,  do.  vice  Gibbons,  60  F.  do. 
S  W.LR.  Ens.  KeCyeweU,  Lt  viee  M«ahee,  31 F. 

do. 

Gent  Cadet  Grier,  ftom  R.  MIL  ColL 

Ena.  da 

CeyL  Rig.  Lt  CoL  HuOer,  ftom  h.  p.  1  P.  Lt  CoL 

vice  Sullivan,  6  F.  26  da 

1  Vet  Bo.  U.  Cochrane,  fromh.  a  5W.  L  R. 

U.rU»  Walsh,  5  F.  da 

S  — —  AraoU,  ftom  h.  p.  ^  Gar.  Bn. 

da  vice  Phibbs,  89  F.  25  da 

Pnb  Keames,^amb.  p.  71 F.  Enf.  viae 

$hawe,  31  pT  da 

Bt  Lt  Cot  T«7lar,ftomlO  Dr.  Lieut 

CoL orint  IMT  pmndi.  vice  M.  Geo. 

Sir  E.  G.  Butlsr,  ret  9  Deo.  1824. 
BtLtCoL  WyUy,  ftomTF.da  vice 

Lt  CoL  Landman,  R.  Eng.  ret  50  do. 
Um^  WUUams,  ftom  2  F.  da  vke  M. 

Gea.  (Hllfald  ret  da 

%Slr  T.  Ormsby,  fit  from  14  Dr. 
.  by  pareta.  vice  lli^.  Gen.  W. 


Lt 


AnnstroBg,  n 
it  Cornwall,  i 


>nc.  da 

^^       J.  ftom  Coldstream  Gds. 
Cspt  of  a  company,  by  puieh.  vice 
Wa.  Dahen,  R.liMr.  i^      6  Nov. 
Ordnance  Department. 

15  Not.  18S4. 


1st  Lt  S  wabev,  da  15  Nor.  1 824. 

->— -  Kaye,  ftom  h.  p.  1ft  Lt        da 
2d  Lt  Glasgow,  da  da 

Gent  Cadet  G.  Rogers,  Sd  Lt         da 
1st  Lt  Rogers,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lt  vice 
Dawson,  dismissed,  do. 

2d  Lt  Motlev,  da  da 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Turner.  2d  Lt  da 

2d  Cap.  Scott,  Capt  vice  Pictoe,  dead, 
26da 

Whitty,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capc 

1st  Lt  Andrews,  da  da 

Robe,  from  h.  a  1st  Lt    da 

2d  Lt  Basset  da  do. 

Gent  Cadet  R.  D.  Ficndi,  2d  Lieut  da 

1st  Lt.  Dyson,  fh)m  h.  p.  1st  Lt  vke 

Onslow,  h.  p.  9  Dec. 

— -—  Runnadcs,  from  h.  p.  da  vice 

WeatheraU,  dead,  10  do. 

fd  Lieut  D^rley,  da  da 

Gent  Cadet,  A.  A.  Shottleworth.  ti 

Lieut 

Royel  Bnginetrt, 

Bt  M^    Hendenoo,  Lt   CoL   vice 

Landmann,  res.  50  Dec. 

Capt  Calder,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  da 

Medical  Department. 
Brevet  Inspec  of  Hoqi.  Burke,  from 
h.  p.  Dcp.  Insp.  23  Dec  1824. 

Dep.  Insp.  Brown,  from  h.  p,  da 

— Strachas,  ftom  h.  p.        da 

Assist  Surg.  Uihie,  h.  p.  1  F.  Assist 
Surg,  viae  Hosp.  As.  Brown,  85  F.  do* 

Macgialh,  ftom  h.  p.  York 

Chast.  Ass.  Surg,  viae  Pataner,  2Sda 

J.  Hawkey,  Hosp.  Asi.  vice  IfGibboa, 

tlF.  »da 

Exchanges, 

Capt  Serteantson,  ftom  CoTdst  Gds.  ree.  dUC  with 

Capt  Cornwall,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Capt  Correvont,  fhNn  35  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Caalt. 

iSchaw,  h.  p.  57  F. 
Cap.  Sherar,  firom  34  F.  ree.  diC  with  Capt  Ni- 

colls,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Cnpt  Steele,  ftom  b9  F.  ree.  diftwith  Ckpt.  Smith, 

Meut  Oieao,  ftom  42  F.  with  Lieut  Mumo,  h.  p. 

78  F.  *^ 

Ueut  Griffiths,  ftom  2  W.  I.  R.  with  Lieut  Jes- 

aop,  h.  p.  York  Chass. 
Cornet  Stepheu,  tnm  5  Dr.  Gds.  wim  Ensign  R. 

a  Martin,  85  F, 
)Sn^  Forioi«,  firom  55  F.  with  2d  Lieut  Siev. 

wnght,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig^ 
Aaiiat  Surg.  Martin,  ftom  5  F.  with  Assist.  Suig. 

JohnsMm,  h.  p.  9  F. 

Retignationt  and  Retirements, 
Major  General  Giflbrd,  fhmi  45  F. 
—————  W.  Armstrong,  fhjm  2  Gar.  Bn. 
— —  Sir  E.  G.  Butter,  from  87  F. 
Lieut  CoL  landman,  R.  Eng. 
Capt  Van  Batenburg.  21  F. 

Barrington,  60  F. 

Ueut  Montgomery,  9  Dr. 

Comet  Stewart,  16  Dr. 

Aasist  Surg.  Cleland,  h.  p.  3}  F. 

Appointments  Cancelled, 
Capt  Hon,  W.  T.  Graves,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Superseded, 
Paym.  TaUoo,  10  Dr. 

Deaths, 
Lieut  Gen.  Lalande,  East  Ind.  Comp.  Serv.  Ma- 

drss. 
Maior  General  Lonf  Muskerry,  lateof  58  F.  Caen, 

France. 
Lieut  CoL  Chisholm,  R.  Aft.  CoL  Corps,  Cape 

Coast  Castle. 
Dixon,  R.  Art  Toura,  Fmnoe 

25  Dec.  1824. 
Haldane,  R.  Inv.  Eat,  Dunkirk 

^   11  Jan.  1825. 

—- ■ Macndl,  late  6  Vet  Bn.  CampbeU 

town,  N.  B.  28  Sept  1824. 

————— Briscoe,  h.  p.  65  F. 

^Ensor,  Arnuii^  MiL      U  Jan.  1825. 

MiV)or  Fawoett,  h.  p.  99T.  RathrnhMS.  Iralaiid, 

26  Deo.  1824. 
Cspt  Blake,  h.p.  R.IrvhArt  Dublin,  fO  Nov.  da 
BlU^  h.  p.  1  F.  Difblin,  10  D. 


eof  5  F.  Chatham,  17  Jan.  lBt5, 
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1825.^  Appoininietits,  PromolioM,  SfC, 
Glroluni,  h.  p.  It  Con,  Rang 


ContoB. 
S9  0ct.  iiax 


,'     , i?*g*JV  P-  W  1^-  Birth,      «7  Not.  1824. 

UMtflirat  M'Kenaie,  13  Dr.  Cape  of  Good  Hopt, 
i  Jime.  dok 

—  MmuD^  67  F.  Port  Geocgv.  N.  B. 

^,„  .       „  HJaiulMa. 

O  Bnen,  85  F.  Colombo,  4  Aug.  1814. 


- ^-  Wcatherall,  R.  Art.  at  sea,  on  pauage 

ftom  ciM  Mauritius.  IjTSS. 

Creagh.  R.  Art.  Malta.  7  N«m 

: i^^^7»^  ^  S4  F.  Dec 

— ~.  Partier,  h.  p.  S8  F.  Barraakuaatar  at 

Dn^lMda,  Drogheda.  3o  May. 

"^'  yraacr.  h.p.50F.  15  Ai^. 

-— WoodmcKOQ.  h.  p.  Roy.  Mar.  Lon. 

*■**•  Vt  Jan.  18J5. 

■— fiiabold,  h.  p.  4  Una  Ger.  L^g.  Hano* 

^*''  15  D«&  1«14. 
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Comet  Hottc,  h.  n^t  Pr. 

Bieakley.  h.  p.  StaffCor.  Car.  lonUaiUiw. 

,    .  DaclT 

fd  Lieutenant  H.  Brehan,  Ceyloo  Regt.  Colonic 

bo,    ^  ff  July.  1824. 

Ensign  Ellu,  1  W.  1.  R. 

HandaTride,  late  1  Vet.  Bn.  HUaea.  20  Nov. 

— — •  Thrhnble.  h.  |>.  105  F.  Now. 
Baron  von  Poaer,  h.  p.  Chass.    Bri'aik 

Menti;  udo. 

Pay-master  Dillon,  h.  p.  3  Vet.  Bn.  Plym. 
guarter.maater  Clare,  15  F.  Cork,  15  Dee.  1834. 

Mcdi  ?al  DepartmenL 
Surg.  lUpking,  h.  p.  3.  Husa.  Ger.  Leg.  Hanorer, 
21  Oct.  do. 
—  Mingay,  W.  SuflWk  MiL  30  May. 

AMist  Surg.  Dr.  Greig,  h.  p.  22  Dr.  India. 

Giferaon,  h.  p.  1  F.  Dumfriea,  2  Jan.  1825. 

Heap.  Aiaiat.  Carolan,  b.  p.  Catbam,  18  do. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAOfiS,  AND  DEATHS. 


^      .  _  BIRTHS. 

_,  ^»y  *.  19«.  At  Canonnore,  the  lady  of  Capt 
FuUon,  Judge  Advocate-General  of  Trichonopo- 
•Tj  of  a  daughter. 

.^««fer  7.  At  Bancoot,  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
Mrs  Alexander  Crawford,  of  a  daughter, 
ff  (taSl  **•  ^^  St  Thome,  Madras,  tha  lady  oC 
Lieotenant^Colonel  Commandant  Robert  M'Dow- 
al.  7th  rcaument,  native  Infantry,  of  a  son. 

28.  At  St  Croix,  West  Indies,  Mrs  Dr  Ruaa* 
of  a  daughter. 

vA^l.%.^}  Glasgow,  flie  hu!y  of  LleuL-CoIonel 
Mward  Wildman,  of  the  Carabineers,  of  a  daugh- 

Die,  9.  Un  Robertson,  75,  Great  Ring  Street, 

«.  At  Greenock,  the  lady  of  George  Noble,  EsOp 
Royal  Navy,  of  a  son. 

—  At  37,  Geoige  Street,  the  lady  of  Dr  Adol- 
phns  Ross,  M.  D.  of  a  son. 

4.  At  NewbatUe  Manse,  Mrs  Thomson,  of  a 
•on. 

5.  At  Greenhead,  the  lady  of  William  Staverf; 
uq.  of  a  son. 

fi.  At  Abbotkule,  Mrs  Henderson,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  In  Walker  Street,  Coates  Crescent,  Edln. 
burgh,  the  ladv  of  George  Govan.  Esq.  M.  D. 
Besigal  Establishment,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Ilotterdam,  the  ladyof  Jamca  Henry  Tu- 
ring, Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Kdinlnirgh,  the  lady  of  William  Francis 
Huntes,  of  Baijarg,  of  a  stilUbom  chikL 

8.  At  Poyntsfidd  House,  the  Udy  of  Mi^ 
Munro,  of  Puynt^eld.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  NarthclifTe,  the  ladyof  Captain  M*Ko- 
nockie.  Royal  Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Chartotto  Street.  Ldth,  Mrs  Combo,  of  a 
son. 

10.  In  Groavenor  Place.  London,  tha  lady  of  Sir 
Robert  Graham,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Paris,  the  Countess  of  WicUow,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs  Patersoo,  47,  Albany  Street  of  a  daugh- 

11.  In  Great  King  Street,  Mrs  Graham,  of  a  son. 
— >  At  Great  MaWem,  near  Woroestar,  the  lady 

of  Kenneth  Bruoe  Stuart,  Esq,  of  Annat,  Pertb- 
nlre,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Edinbus^  Mrs  R.  Qeck  Rattray  of  a 
daucbter. 

13.  At  No.  8,  Shandwkk  Plaoe,  the  Hon.  Mts 
Ramanr,  ofaaon. 

--At  Na  11.  Archibald  Place,  Mm  George 
Brown,  of  a  dau^^itcr. 

14.  In  Bryaostone  Square,  London,  the  lady  of 
•eph  Hume,  Kaq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 


—  At  Pouder  HaU,  Mrs  Harrower,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Uu  In  South  Frederick  Street,  the  lady  of  Cap- 
wm  Wvodowe,  Royal  Dragoons,  of  a  daughter. 

-T  H  Rdlnhiirrfi,  the  lady  af  Warren  HsattiMs 
AndtiiRRi,  bq.  of  a  damditer. 

—  AtSnadnim^  Mn  HamUloa  of  Sundxum,  of 
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tl.  At  38.  Charlotte  Square,  Mn  John  Lear- 
month,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Gosford,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Ekho,  of 
a  daughter. 

22.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  John  BirthwhU- 
tie,  Esq.  of  Barharrow,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  Pocklngton,  the  Countess  of  Aylesford, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  36.  George  Street,  Mrs  Pollock,  of  a  dao^ 
ter. 

27.  Mrs  Drysdale,  No.  8.  Royal  Circus,  of  a  son. 
_  28.  At  Bath,  the  lady  of  Walter  Long,  Esq.  of 
Baynton  House,  Wilts,  of  a  daud^ter. 

30.  At  the  Mount,  Harrow.  Middlesex,  the  lady 
of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  his  house,  in  Lower  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant-Cokmel 
Lindsay,  grenadier  guards,  of  a  daughter. 

Jan.  1,  1825.   At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Sprot,  ot 
Gamkirk.  of  a  daughter. 
^  —  At  No.  47,  Queen  Street,  Mn  Hunter,  of  a 
daughter. 

6.  At  Elgin,  Lady  Dunbar,  of  Northfleld,  of  a 
fon, 

7.  At  Staekpole  Court,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
lady  Cawdor,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Inches  Hotise,  Mn  Robertson,  of  Indkei, 
ot  a  son  and  heir. 

10.  At  London,  the  lady  of  D.  Charles  Guthrie. 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Stirling,  Mn  Dr  Dewar,  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Walton  Hall,  the  lady  of  John  C.  Hop- 
kins.  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  Lady  of  Andrew  SpotUswoode.  Esq.  of 
Bedford  Square,  of  a  son. 

—  At  22,  Castle  Street,  Mn  M'Farlan,  of  a  son. 

12.  At  Sandwich,  the  lady  of  Captain  Edward 
Harvey,  R.  N.  of  a  smi. 

1 1.  At  Glengarry  House,  Mn  Ranaldson  Mae- 
doneU,  of  Clanronald  and  Glengarry,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  Ac  7,  Royal  Orcusy  Bin  Carlyle  BeU.  of  a 
son. 

15.  At  Nelson  Street.  Mn  Dalrymple.  of  a  sou. 

17.  At  Moncrdilfe  House,  lady  Monereiin;.  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Holmes  House,  the  lady  of  James  Fair- 
lie.  Esq.  of  Holmes,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  Sin  C.  Terrot,  Northumberland  Street,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Wright  Williamson. 
Kinross,  of  a  scm. 

—  At  Altrlve  Lake,  Mn  Hogg,  of  a  dauiditer. 

19.  At 64.  NorthumberlandStreet,  thebdy  of 
Ca|itain  Wemyss,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  of  a  dau^ 
ter. 

20.  At  StirliQg,  Mn  WEliam  Galteaith,  of  a 
son. 

—  Mn  Hhidmanh,  33,  Howe  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

fjl  At  40,  George's  Square,  Mn  Touch,  Ma* 
dcrty,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Cassylands,  the  bkly  of  Rogn  Kirkpa- 
tridi,  taq.  or  a  daughter. 

3  K 
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S4.  ACOnrewnd.  the  Udy  of  Major  M'Orogor* 
of  the  Sltt  regtment,  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  3,  CirctM  P\Mee»  Wett,  Mn  Finlay, 
of  a  ion. 

S6.  At  Outle  Craig,  the  Hon.  Lady  Gibion 
Ormichael.  of  a  daughter. 
n.  At  Redcoll.  Mn  Aindaley,  of  a  ion. 

—  At  10,  South  Castle  Street,  Mn  Shoitt,  of  a 
ion. 

28.  At  Juniper  Green,  Colinton,  the  widow  of 
Lieutenant  Henry  Rymcr,  IL  N.  of  a  ion. 

Latdy.  At  Deeert,  county  of  Kilkenny,  the 
Countesi  of  Desert,  wife  of  R.  L.  Price,  Eiq.  78th 
HighlaDdecs,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

June  5,  18f4.  In  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Alexander  Dick,  E*q.  Captain  of  the  2d  battalion, 
31it  regiment,  Bengal  Inrantry,  to  Louisa,  leoond 
daughter  of  Simon  Lord,  Esq.  Sydney. 

July  27.  At  Nagporc,  Captain  D.  Bruce,  As- 
listant  Commiisary-General,  to  Margaret,  fourth 
daughter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  Ratho. 

29.  At  Nagpore.  John  Wylie,  M.  D.  Madras 
army,  surgeon  in  the  service  of  his  Highness  the 
Rajah  of  Nagpore,  to  Susan,  sixth  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Dimcan,  Ratho. 

30.  At  the  manse  of  Kincardine  O'Neil,  the 
Rev.  James  Gordon  Gatioch,  minister  of  Strach- 
an,  to  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Rodger,  minister  of  Kincardine  O'Neil. 

Dec,  1 .  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Ruuel,  ac 
countant,  London  Street,  to  Christian,  second 
daughter  of  George  Yoiuig,  Esq.  accountant  of 
Excise. 

2.  At  Edinbufvh,  James  Eckford,  Esq.  Captain 
Gth  regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantrv,  to  Mary, 
third  daughter  of  James  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq. 
George  Street. 

3.  At  Addinstone,  Mr  John  Taylor,  Crookston, 
to  Janet,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Dickson,  Addin- 
stone. 

4.  At  the  British  Ambassador's  Chapel,  in  Pa- 
ris, William  Timothy  Curtis,  Esq.  (now  by  letten 
patent  Baron  Aumont,)  nephew  of  Sir  William 
Curtis,  Bart  to  MademoiseUe  Elizabeth  Sophia 
Aumont,  of  Paris. 

5.  At  London,  Mr  James  Maule  Rose,  of  Dama- 
way,  near  Forres,  to  Emma  Sophia  Jane  Matilda 
Ashfleld,  of  Ely  Place,  Exeter. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  David  Aytone  lindesay,  Esq. 
son  of  the  late  Patrick  Lindesay,  Esq.  of  Wortnt- 
.^on,  to  John  Emilia,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Aytone,  Esq.  of  Klppo. 

—  At  Stockport,  Cheshire,  Alex.  M*Gibbon, 
Esq.  of  Crawhill,  town-clerk  of  Qucensferry,  to 
Agnes,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Lang, 
Em.  Linlithgow. 

8.  At  St  Oeorge's,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
William  Styles  Kae,  Esq.  Hull,  to  Mary  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  James  Baonder.  Esq.  Park.  Street. 

10.  At  Mary-le-bonne  Church,  London,  the 
Hon.  George  Cathcart,  of  the  7th  Hussare,  third 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Cathcart.  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Gcorgiana  Greville,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Robert  F.  Greville,  and  Loul&a  (in  her 
own  right)  Countess  of  Mansfield,  his  wife. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter  Sinclair,  merchant, 
Leitli,  to  Miss  Ann  Grant,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
George  M»ir,  chemist,  Eklinbureh. 

13.  At  Kilman]t)ck-hou&e,  James  Galloway 
Smith,  Esq.  Dundas  Street.  Edinburgh,  to  Mary 
M'Lea.  daughter  of  Mr  Jamicson. 

—  At  St  Jamei's  Chapel,  I/ondon,  Mr  Henry 
Maplcson.  son  of  Thomas  Mapleson,  Esq.  Golden 
Square.  London,  to  Mrs  Barbara  Murray,  second 
daughter  of  Mr  Charles  Oman,  Waterloo  Placf^ 
Edinburgh. 

14.  At  Bath,  Major  Gogge,  of  his  Majesty's  24th 
regiment,  to  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieut- 
General  Cameron,  of  Nea  House.  Hants. 

—  Mr  John  Naime,  master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Dunse,  to  Elixa,  only  daughter  of  Mr 
Guthrie,  of  that  place 

le.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Pate,  mi- 
nister of  Innerleithen,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Thomas  Potts,  Jedbui^. 

—  At  Paris,  Robert  Buchanan,  Esq.  ymmger 
of  Drumpellier.  to  Sarah  Maria  C.  Hoare,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Wallis  Hoare,  Bart 

20.  At  Gosford,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Harry, 
Lord  Grey,  eldest  «ou  of  the  Earl  of  t^raford  and 
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Warrington,  to  Lady  Kathertoe  ClMrterti,  third 
daughter  of  the  Elarl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 

21.  AtSpott  Houie,  William  Copdand,  Esq.  to 
EUabeth,  seoood  daughter  of  Robert  Hay,  Esq. 
of  Spott 

—  At  Inverkeithhig,  Robert  Hill,  Emj.  writer. 
Stirling,  to  Janet,  leoond  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Ebeneier  Brown,  Inverkeithing. 

25.  At  Leith  Walk,  the  Rev.  S.  M'Ornor,  to 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  James  LesKe,  nq. 

27.  At  Ayr,  Lachlin  Mackintosh,  Etq,  Solicitor 
Supreme  Courts,  Eklinburgh,  to  Isabella,  third 
daughter  of  Andrew  Gemmdl.  Esq.  of  Langhmdj. 

Jan,  6,  1825.  At  St  Margaret's,  Wettxniniter, 
Captain  Patrick  Campbell,  C.  B.  of  his  Majerty** 
ship  Ganges,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Andrew  Wauchope,  Esq.  of  Niddrie 
Marischal,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 

8.  At  Wooten,  Surrey,  Lieutetunt-Colonel 
Ogilvie,  of  his  Mi^jctty's  \Cth  regiment,  to  Janet 
Rebecca,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Alex.  Ogilvie, 
Esq.  of  Tanhurst,  in  that  coimty. 

—  At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Samuel  Hihbert, 
Esq.  M.  D.  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Hon.  Mn  Scott, 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Lord  Henir  Murray,  and 
niece  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl. 

10.  At  Distillery  Park,  Haddhigton,  Thomas 
Spean,  junior,  Esq.  distiller,  Kirkaldy,  to  Mary 
Macqueen,  eldett  daughter  of  Archibald  Dimlop, 

13.  In  great  King  Street,  Mr  Alexander  Hill, 
bookseller.  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  to  Agnes, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  John  Paton,  builder. 

15.  At  Driimsheugh  House,  Sir  David  Hunter 
Blair,  of  Brownhill,  Bart  to  Elixabeth,  seoond 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Hay.  Bart. 

17.  In  George  Square,  Edward  Binny  Glaai,  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  civil  service, 
to  Catherine,  locond  daughter  of  John  C.  Scott, 
of  Sinton,  Esq. 

18.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Lodion^ 
minister  of  Drymen,  to  Miss  Eliiabeth  Price. 

—  At  London,  the  Rev.  James  Boyd,  minister 
of  Auchinleck,  to  Jane,  only  sister  oz  A.  K.  Hut- 
chison, E!sq.  solicitor,  London. 

20.  At  London,  Colonel  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of 
Dunbeath,  Bart,  to  Miss  Sarah  Charlotte  Carter. 

—  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Edinburgh, 
Thomas  Rickman,  of  Birmingham,  architect,  to 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  George  Miller,  of 
Hope  Park. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Stirling  Edmond- 
stouite,  Esq.  of  C^mbuswallace,  to  Helen,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Wood,  Esq.  surgeon 
in  Edinburgh. 

25.  At  Edmonston,  John  Lawson,  Esq.  of 
Caimmuir,  W.  S.  to  Janet,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Brown,  Esq.  of  Edmonston. 

31.  Adam  Mcstcr.  Esq.  surgeon.  Lauristoa 
Place,  to  Miss  Cockbum,  St  Andrew's  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

DEATHS. 

June  8, 18?4.  At  Rai\goon,  East  Indlet,  Lieu- 
tenant All  xandcr  Trotter  Lyndesay,  of  the  22d 
Native  Infantry. 

24.  At  Bangalore,  Captain  Henry  Thomas 
Rudyerd,  of  the  Madras  Artillery. 

30.  At  Rangoon,  Captain  Alexander  Cumming , 
Auistant  Commissary- General  on  the  military 
esUblishmcnt  of  Fort  St  George. 

July  20.  At  Penang,  Commodore  Charleg 
Grant 

28.  At  Negapatom,  William  Hardy,  Eiq.  of 
Charlesfleld.  Captain.  Native  Infantry,  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  service,  Madras. 

Sept.  At  Madras,  Charles  Fulletton,  Judge  at 
Chingleput 

14.  At  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  Mr  John  Symei 
Laing,  only  son  of  the  late  Mr  James  Ljilng, 
merchant,  London. 

Oct.  14.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Lieutenant 
John  Liddell,  Bombay  Artillery,  fourth  son  of 
James  Liddell,  Esq.  AuchtcrtooL 

28.  At  St  Lucia,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age. 
Robert  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Nov.  2.  At  Grenaoa,  Mr  John  M'Arthur,  sur- 
geon. 

—  At  Dominica,  Lieut-Col.  Eromes,  of  tha 
5th  foot. 

fi.  At  Portsmouth,  Alex.  Watson,  M.  D.  Royal 
Navy. 
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4uMenmnh,  Mr  Stewart,  razgeoD  there, 
iechven.  Mr  Chaztes  MlUer,  morehant. 


&  Kaa  SalWMnf;  QtiV^kk  Kmneth  M'Kensle, 
R.  If.  only  nirvivfiig  Mm  of  the  hite  JamM  M*- 
Kensie.  Eaq.  of  ForreL 

la  At  Farbefl»  South  of  France,  Mrs  Hodgioa, 
wife  of  Captain  HodgMm,  Royal  Navj. 

11.  At  Annan,  Mri  Irvine,  relict  of  Robert  Ir- 
Tlne,  Em.  of  WoodhaU. 

to.  At  SeraTendale,  in  Holland,  after  hb  arrival 
ftxHU  Surinam,  Jamca  Caropbeil,  Eiq. 

—  At  Vienna,  Matthew  Von  Collin,  one  of  the 
DKMt  celebrated  Austrian  literaU,  in  hit  46th 
year. 

—  At  Cupar,  Mrs  Catherine  Buist,  wife  of  John 
IngUs.Esq.ofColluthie. 

~  At  Melville  Place,  Stirling,  Mrs  Mary  Doro- 
thea Ross,  relict  of  Parr  Ross,  Esq.  formerlY  trea- 
surer and  one  of  Ms  Majesty's  Council  of  New 
Providence. 

S5^  At  Cupar  Fife,  the  Rev.  Geoige  Campbell, 
D.D. 

ST.  At  Duqafries,  Robert  Whettley.  Esq.  late  of 
the  Berwickshire  miUtia. 

18.  At  Mt 

t9.  At  Methven. 
is  the  68th  year  of  his  ft. 

Dee.  1.  At  Netherwood  Mains,  Mm  Janet  Brown, 
rriictof  John  Brown,  Esq.  of  Netherwood. 

S.  At  12,  Hart  Street,  Edinburgh,  Dr  Robert 
Groat,  of  Newhall. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Jane,  second  danehter  of  tfie 
Rev.  WiUiam  Griertoci,  late  minister  at  Glencaim, 
Dumfries-shire. 

5,  At  Obao,  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Arch. 
CampbeU,  Esq.  of  Lerags. 

5.  At  Leith,  Mis  Duncan,  wife  of  Mr  Jamet 
Duncan,  master  of  the  Trinity  Hous& 

—  Dr  Alexander  P.  Buchan,  late  of  Percj 
Street,  Westminster,  son  of  the  author  of  the  Do* 
mestic  Medicine,  and  late  senior  physician  to  the 
Westminster  HospitaL 

&  At  her  house.  Castle  Street,  Mia  Cunning- 
ham of  Bonningtun. 

—  At  Boyndhe,  John  Forbes,  Esq.  aged  66. 

7.  At  53  Dublin  Street,  Mis  Jane  M'Naughtan, 
wife  of  Mr  Archibald  FuUaxton,  bookseller,  Edin- 
borgh. 

—  At  Carrickon-Suir,  Mary  Banks,  In  her 
107th  year. 

—  At  Traquair  Manse,  Marnret,  daughter  of 
the  late  Matthew  Combe,  jun.  Esq.  Leith. 

8.  At  Hermitage  Cottage,  Leith,  Thomas 
Tteoison,  youngest  son  of  Lieut  Charles  Smith, 
Royal  Navy. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Christina  Tytler, 
datighter  of  the  late  William  Tytler  of  Wood- 
hoasdee,  Esq. 

11.  At  Dunbar,  Charles  Lorimer,  Esq.  late  col- 
lector of  his  Majesty's  customs  there,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 

—  At  No.  4,  St  JamesTs  Square  Mrs  Helen 
Ridurdscm,  wife  of  Alevandrr  Ikidd,  Esq.  aged 
73. 

'—  At  Lanark,  Miss  Jean  Young,  In  the  92d 
3rear  of  her  agcu 

—  In  Brighton  Street,  Mrs  Catharine  Meams, 
wife  of  Mr  James  Smith  of  the  Excise. 

It.  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Newton,  Aber- 
deenshire, in  the  70th  year  of^his  age. 

—  At  Leith,  Robert  lHx)l,  roaster  of  the  Smea- 
ton  stone  lif^ter,  at  the  erectioa  of  the  Bell  Rock 
Light  House*  From  his  active  services  at  that 
work  the  Commissioners  of  the  NOTthera  Light 
Houses  had  latterly  aUowed.him  a  small  pensioa. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Clark,  in  his  78th 
year. 

—  At  Annibrae,  Scotland,  John  Monat,  Esq. 
of  Garth,  aged  73. 

13.  At  Kflbryde  Castle,  Sir  Alexander  Camp- 
beU, of  Aberudiil,  Bart. 

—  At  Whitelaw,  in  East  Lothian,  Mr  Francis 
Walker,  much  and  Justly  tc^^retted  by  a  numerous 
circle  of  frientb  and  acquamtanoc  As  a  farmer, 
he  ranked  with  the  first  in  that  profession.  He 
was  a  kind  and  afllectiiMuUe  father,  and  a  warm 
and  sincere  friend.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  a  number  of  friends,  and  most  of  the  emment 
farmers  in  East  Lothian. 

—  At  Dramsheugh,  Mrs  Jane  Dtmeorabe,  relict 
nf  Captain  Dunoombe,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service. 

14.  At  Edinburah,  Mrs  Katharhie  Baird.  relict 
•f  JaoMe  Baiid,  Esq.  merchant  in  Glasgow. 
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14.  At  Wellington  Pteoe,  8tlrlli«,  Ittsi  Agnes 
Deas. 

.  —  At  Ids  house,  Torrrbum,  In  the  county  of 
Fife,  iu  the  81st  year  of  his  age, '.Captain  Jamea 
Primarose,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
service. 

—  At  Drygrange  House,  Roxburghshire,  Eliaa 
Mary,  eldest  dau^ter  of  the  late  Arch.  Tod,  Esq. 
of  Dtygrange. 

16.  At  his  house,  11,  Abcrcromby  Place,  Frede- 
rick Fotheringham,  Esq.  late  Cnmmissioner  of 
Excise  fior  Scotland. 

—  At  Patrickhohn,  Mr  WiUiam  Steuart,  In  the 
89th  year  of  his  age. 

17.  At  St  Germains,  Mrs  Anderson,  wife  of  Da- 
vid Anderson,  Esq.  of  St  Gennains. 

—  Mr  Robert  Dickson,  merchant,  Mu 
.—  At  Grove  House,  near  Edinburgh,  in 

16th  year,  the  Hon.  Helen  Anne  Murray,  dau^ 
ter  of  the  late  Lord  Elibank. 

18.  Mr  James  Thomas,  of  Lochie  Bank,  afsd 
67  years. 

—  At  Elie,  Mn  Mary  Bruce,  relict  of  James 
Bruce  Carstairs,  Esq.  of  TillicodKry. 

19.  Andrew  Johnston.  Esq.  of  CastlehilL 

—  At  his  brother's  house,  in  Couper  Street, 
Leith,  at  the  advanced  age  of  75,  Charles  Smith, 
Esq.  portrait  painter  in  London. 

50.  At  Leith,  Alex.  Vertue,  youngest  son  of  the 
Ute  Charles  Vertue,  Esq.  Alloa. 

—  At  No.  2,  LeopoldPlace,  Bfr  Walter  Wight, 
ooochmaker,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Ballanerieff  House,  the  Hon.  Henry  Au- 
gustus Murray,  sixth  son  of  Lord  EUbank. 

~-  At  the  Manse  of  Jcdmstone,  Robert  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Colvin. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Adolphus  Sceales,  sen. 

51.  At  her  house,  in  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 
London,  Mrs  Youtw,  mother  of  Mrs  Fauntleioy. 

—  At  Pittendreicb,  near  Elgin,  Louisa,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Bfr  Maodonnel  of 
Forres. 

22.  At  Cardon,  Mrs  Mary  Tweedie,  rdictc/Mr 
Alex.Wekh. 

23.  In  Queen  Street.  Mrs  Thomasina  Gulland, 
relict  of  John  Grieve,  Esq.  civil  engineer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Susan,  Lsdy  Hay  Dalrynqtle 
of  Park. 

—  At  Perth,  Mr  George  Brown,  bookseller. 
21.  At  Poplar,  London,  Robert  Simpson,  late 

Of  the  East  India  Company's  Service. 

25.  At  Brighton,  in  his  80th  year,  the  Right 
Hon.  LordEardley. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Crauford,  merdianC. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  James  Edington,  sod.  of 
East  Wemyss. 

85.  At  Aberdeen,  John  Robert  Smith,  of  Coi»- 
craig. 

—  At  Bifflar,  Mr  John  Peterson,  late  of  Oga- 

—  At^lnburgh,  Mr  WiDiam  Calder,  student 
of  divinity,  aged  26. 

—  At  Gbiagow,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
Budianan  of  Ardoch.  Esq.  M.  P. 

—  James  Auchinleck,  infant  son  of  Mr  J.  A. 
Cheyne,  writer  to  the  signet. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  CUudius  Charles,  Esq.  Ueu. 
tenant  in  the  British  Navy,  and  Post  Captain  in 
that  of  South  America. 

—  Ac  Dumfries,  Henry  Duncan,  youngest  son 
of  John  M*Diarmid,  Esq. 

—  At  his  house.  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Loo- 
don,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Dallas,  Knt 

—  At  W^teside,  parish  of  Kirkgunaeoo,  Wil- 
liam  Anderson,  Esq.  of  Whiteside. 

—  At  Seeford,  Sussex,  Mn  Carnegie,  widow  of 
Colooel  John  Carnegie. 

26.  At  Nice,  Lord  Mount  Charles,  eldest  son  of 
the  Marquis  and  Mardiioness  Conyngh^. 

28.  At  Naples,  Mr  David  Henderson,  merchant^ 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Dr  Black. 

—  At  Clapham  Surrey,  Catherine,  danghter  of 
Archibald  Constable,  Esq.  EdinlNugh. 

30i  At  Liverpool,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Esq. 
F.  A.S.  a  celebrated  Oriental  scholar,  and  late  Pro- 
fiessor  of  Sanscrit  and  Hindoo  Literature  at  the 
East  India  College,  Hayleybury. 

—  At  Linlith^,  Catharine, 
of  Alexander  Napier,  Esq. 

31.  At  Torauay.  UevoMhire,  Lawrence  OH- 
phant,  Esq.  of  Gmk. 
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Jmik.  fl.  At  OnMon  Item,  Hit  CalhiflM  Dud- 
geoo«  ipoute  of  Mr  Alexander  Dodf. 

—  In  BflllvTue  CrHomt,  Rdbert,  tike  Inflmtton 
of  Mr  Rettny.  wrltar  to  the  ilinec. 

—  At  Edinboifh,  James,  eldart  MB  of  Henrr 
Bourhill,  Deputy-AMistant  Comminanr-GeneraL 

—  At  Alloa,  Jolm  Dnimmond,  Bhi.  late  writer 
Uiere.  and  ProeurBtDr-liaeal  Ibr  the  ooiinty  of 
Clackmannan. 

—  At  hif  houee^  9,  Rootbutgh  Plaee,  Mr  Daild 
White,  buildar. 

—  At  Swinton,  Lieutenant  Adam  Mnrray. 
S.  At  PortobeOo,  Mi*  Margaret  Broughtoa, 

dauflfhter  of  the  late  Edward  Brougfatoo,  Eaq.  Ao* 
oountant-Oeneral  of  ExelM. 

—  At  London,  Jean,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Callander,  Emi.  of  Craigfortt. 

—  At  BellBirue,  Mn  tioonn,  telieC  of  BC^Jo* 
Gooffge  Hoggan,  of  Waternde. 

—  At  Laurieston  Place,  Edinbozgh,  Mrs  Mary 
Fearon. 

-~  At  Chistdhurst,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Bay- 
nlng. 

4.  Mr  John  Chlihotan*  Ordnance  Department, 
Mdinbiuvh  Cartle. 

5.  At  SmyUum  Park,  Sir  William  Uonyman, 
Bart*  of  Gramtay* 

—  At  Stirling,  the  Rev.  Dr  Small,  cot  of  tha 
uUnliteri  of  that  town. 

—  In  her  73d  year,  Mra  Mounteoey. 
6L  At  New  Garden,  Robert  Ramage  Lbton, 

EmI. 

—  In  Geom^  Souare,  ItabeUa,  the  tn£uit 
daughter  of  Mr  Mitdiell  of  Paiaoragreen. 

7.  At  Chatham,  Uent.  Alexander  David  Beat- 
too,  East  India  Company's  Ba  ' 

la    At  Falkland,  MIdiael 
Drdma. 

lU  At  Dnnfttnuiiim,  Mr  John  Cooston,  tenant 
InKeinheath. 

^  At  her  house.  North  Nelson  Street,  agad  84, 
Mrs  Isobel  Edroonston,  relict  of  Mr  William  Ay* 
toun,  writer  to  tiie  signet. 

15.  At  Leith,  Mr  William  Morrison,  sen.  spirit 
dealer.  « 

-~  At  Arbroath,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Bdl,  late  minister  of  that  place. 

—  At  Grove  House,  near  Edinburgh,  the  Hon» 
Clara  Melville  Munmy,  daughter  of  Oie  late  Lord 


Iiundln,  fisq.  of 


—  At  19,  Union  Street,  Edinburgh,  MrtShaw^ 

14.  In  Upper  Gower  Street,  London, 

ance,  Esq.  IL  A.  and  F.  A.  8. 

•*  At  3.  Meadow  Place,  Miss  Helen  Brunton. 

—  In  Walker  Street,  Jane  Lockhart  Bertram, 
daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Bertram,  Em.  of  NcaUt 

—  At  Fort  George,  Lieut.  George  Gun  Monroe 
67thReiimenL 

16.  At  Walton  Manse,  the  Rev.  Mr  Molliaon. 

— >  At  Tnrvey,  Bedfordshire,  T.  H.  Wilbeifoiee, 
second  son  of  the  liev.  Leigh  Richmond. 
'    — >  At  Banff;  Bathia,  wife  of  George  Robbason, 

M.  late  Provost  of  Bianlf,  aged  80l 

n.  At  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  CapUtai  John  Pol- 
lock,  5th  Regiment 


IkaihM.  QFeb. 

17.  AtlfaeBrilkhlloti|,lldhUiargh,fbell^t 
Hon.  Anne  Docothaa,  dai«hter  of  tiie  late  Wil^ 
braham  Buotle,  Esq.  of  Latham  Uoum,  Lanea- 
sfaire,  and  relict  of  filr  PMer  Arden,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  afterwards  Lord  Alvanley. 

—  At  Jerviston,  William  DryKiaK  fisq.  of  PU- 
teudiar. 

-.  In  Unton  Straet,  Edinburgh,  Alex.  Scott, 
Esq.  of  Stockbriggs,  Lanarkshire. 

18.  AtQueend&rv,  aged  85  years,  Mrs  Margn- 
ret  Dooglaa,  relict  or  Archibaki  Stewart,  Esq. 

19.  At  Rotterdam,  Georgina  EUaabeth  Huntly, 
youngest  daughter  of  Alexander  Ferrier,  Esq. 

~  At  his  houM  in  Paik  Crescent,  Portland 
Place,  London,  In  his  TIM  year,  William  FairUe, 

Mil  At  his  houM  In  Upper  Norton  Street,  Lon- 
don, the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herbert  Windsor  Sw« 
art  son  of  tne  late^  and  nnde  of  the  present.  Mar- 
quis of  Bute. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Levov  Eiq.  aen.  late  of 
Burntisland,  in  his  7Gth  year. 

—  At  North  Leith.  Mrs  Ross,  wife  of  Mr  Atau 
Rosa,  master  of  the  grammar  scbo(4  there. 

ti.  At  Monkton  SCanae,  Mrs  Ooghterson,  wllii 
of  the  Rev.  John  Oughteison,  wiinfstrr  of  Monk- 
ton. 

—  In  Portland  Place,  London,  Dame  Belinda 
Colebrooke,  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Joshua  Smltii  of 
Snttons.  Bart. 

S4.  At  his  houM  in  Bernard  Street,  Ldth,  Mr 
George  Brown,  baker. 

t8.AtEdlnbuMh,JanMBCaaBpbell,Esq.  some 
time  Captain  in  theEdinbuigh  Regiment  of  Mitt- 
tia. 

•^- Mrs  M.  Gray  RnaMll,  10,  South  Hanover 
Street^  Bdinbnrgh. 

f6.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  L.  Vlrtne,  nsK- 

—  At  his  house,  Pentonville^  Mr  Alexander  Tnl- 
loch,  long  proprietor  and  eondnotor  of  the  London 
Star,  evoiing  paper. 

—  At  Melrose,  Mr  Chartaa  Erskine^  writer. 
-.  At  his  houM,  York  Plaee,  Edinburgh,  David 

Greig,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

27.  At  Milton,  Mr  Thomas  Rate,  merchant, 
Leith. 

28.  At  her  house,  Bucdeugh  Street,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  Miss  Margaret  Grienon,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Griaiton,  Esq.  wine  merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

80.  AtlhilshoiiMe,  Merehnnt  Streel,  EdlnbomP^ 
Mr  John  Ormiston,  Mlidtor-atrlaw. 

—  At  his  house.  Bank  Street,  Mr  John  Soott, 


Esq.U 


Lately.  At  Uotm  Shoe  Plantation,  South  Caro- 
Ihia,  John  Hunter,  Esq.  third  son  of  ttie  late 
Charles  Hunter,  Em.  of  Bnmsldew 

—  At  Tours,  on  Christmas  day,  after  two  days' 
illness,  Lleut.-Colonel  Dixon,  lately  Cosnmandant 
of  Oke  Royal  Artillery,  In  the  garrison  of  Ports- 
mouth 

^  At  the  house  of  Baron  Rortmdt,  to  Iieland, 
ttie  Hon.  Valentine  Lawless,  ddett  aon  of  Loni 
Ckncurry. 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  IRILAND. 


Thi  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  famous  for  ages  for  its  matchless 
skill  in  the  management  of  its  world- 
ly interests.  Human  alt  never  con- 
trived anything  so  consummately  ner- 
fect  as  its  system  for  making  the  hu- 
man race  its  abject  slaves,  and  its 
clergy  have  hitherto  seemed  to  be  in- 
capable of  taking  a  single  step  touch- 
ing their  own  benefit,  which  could  be 
caued  a  foolish  one.  The  conduct 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  have  lately  been  pleased  to 
display,  has  therefore  greatly  astonish- 
ed us.  We  suspect  uiat  O'Connell's 
drunken  craziness  is  contagious,  and 
^at  it  boa  infected,  in  an  especial 
manner*  his  spiritual  co-adjutors ;  for 
these  reverend  ]>eople  in  rending  the 
veil  at  this  critical  moment,  which 
party  idiotcy  and  profligacy  had  cast 
over  the  horrible  impurities  of  their 
religion,  have  acted  as  some  persons 
rarely  act,  however  small  may  be  their 
share  of  reason.  Whatever  this  con- 
duct may  yield  to  themselves  and  their 
diampions,  we  think  it  will  yield  to 
the  empire  at  large  some  signal  bene- 
fits. They  have,  for  the  present,  ef- 
fectually prevented  O'Connell  from 
becoming  a  party  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  his  Majesty's  Princi- 
pal Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  this  is  no  light  mat- 
ter to  Great  Britain.  They  have  ren- 
dered themselves  and  their  religion 
the  objects  of  the  learching  examina. 
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tion  of  the  British  people,  and  this 
can  scarcely  fail  of  producing  much 
public  good.  We  anticipate  that  the 
government,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
will  now  investigate  more  thoroughly 
the  principles  of  religious  toleration, 
and  religious  liberty,  than  they  have 
ever  yet  done,  and  this,  we  opine, 
will  ultimately  prove  highly  benefi- 
cial to  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
We  think  such  an  investigation  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  imperiously 
called  for ;  and  we  place  this  paper 
before  our  country,  from  the  wish  to 
contribute  our  mite  towards  its  com- 
mencement. In  offering  some  obser- 
vations on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  Ireland,  we  shall  speak  merely  as 
politicians.  We  are  laymen,  and  con- 
less  our  incompetency  for  discussing 
matters  purely  theological.  If  we  oc- 
casionally gUmce  at  doctrines,  it  will 
be  merely  to  trace  their  politiod  bear- 
ings and  operation.  We  have  selected 
a  subject  that  abounds  marvellously 
in  intricacies  and  subtleties,  that  is  en- 
cumbered with  all  die  misrepresenta- 
tions and  falsehoods  which  human 
ingenuity  and  guilt  could  heap  upon 
it,  and  therefore  we  shall  begin  by 
citing  sundry  aged  and  self-evident 
truisms,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  our 
reasoning.  On  such  truisms,  please 
Heaven,  we  will  ever  build ;  common 
people  cannot  safely  use  any  other 
foundation ;  it  is  only  the  architects 
of  "  Liberality"  who  can  raise  towering 
9L 
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fabrics  on  the  bogs  and  quicksands  of 
falsdiood.  We  are^  moreoTer^  pro- 
hibited from  wandering  from  such 
ground.  In  violation  of  the  laws  of 
discussion^  we,  who  take  the  antiqua- 
ted ami  bigotted  side  of  things^  have 
the  onus  probandi  cast  upon  us,  and 
are  expected  to  verify  every  line  by 
fact  and  argument ;  while  nothing 
more  is  looked  for  Arom  the  men  of 
"  Liberality/'  the  advocates  of  new  and 
untried  things^  than  assumption  and 
assertion. 

Your  fVee  and  glorious  empire  has 
two  distinct  governments.  Tne  firsts 
whidb  we  will  f^  the  ihoral  one,  con- 
sists of  good*  opinions,  feelings,  and 
habits ;  and  the  second,  which  we  will 
call  the  physical  one,  comprehends 
what  is  commonly  implied  by  the 
words,  taken  in  their  largest  sense — 
the  government.  In  looking  at  these 
separately,  we  will  begin  with  the 
moral  one,  as  beyond  all  measure  the 
first  in  rank  and  value — as  the  exalt- 
ed superior  to  which  the  other  is  but 
the  menial. 

We  invite  you,  in  the  first  place,  to 
look  at  man  m  a  state  of  nature,  and 
then  to  look  at  him  in  his  highest 
point  of  civilization — ^to  place  on  one 
nand  the  savage,  and  on  the  other, 
the  profound  statesman,  the  chival- 
rous nero,  the  accomplished  philoso- 
pher, the  spotless  religionist,  and  the 
finished  gentleman.  Put  intellect  out 
of  sight,  and  examine  opinions,  feel- 
ings, and  conduct.  Jjoclk  at  the  pa- 
triot sacrificing  his  fortune,  and  shed- 
ing  his  blood  for  his  country — the 
man  of  honour  parting  with  life  to 
avoid  disgrace — Uie  martyr  dying  in 
the  flames  to  obey  his  God — tne  man 
of  honesty  casting  away  opulencd  and 
rank^  and  embracing  calamity  and 
ruin  for  the  sake  of  principle — the  man 
of  benevolence  scattering  around  him 
his  thousands  for  the  benefit  of  his 
■pedes  ;-^and  then  turn  to  the  appe-> 
tites  and  deeds  of  the  barbarian,  to 
whom^  though  still  a  man^  the  brute 
is  a  superior. 

Now^  examine  women  in  the  tone 
manner.  Look  at  the  enslaved,  de- 
graded, scorned,  polluted,  and  loath- 
some female  savage,  and  then  turn  to 
your  lovelv  countrywomen. ,  Contrast 
this  wretcoed  savage  with  the  be- 
witching and  spotless  creature  whom 
you  compare,  in  respect  of  charms  and 
▼irtuety  wid^  the  inhabitant  of  Hea- 
ven— whom  you  worship,  and  for 
whom  you  die— who  fills  your  dwell- 
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ing  with  happiness — and  whose  infiu- 
ence,  directly  or  indirectly,  reaches 
every  interest  of  society,  to  promote 
and  adorn  it. 

In  the  next  place,  examine'  the 
sources  of  those  amazing  and  miracu- 
lous differences. 

The  issue  will  shew  that  jrour  con- 
stitution, laws,  and  public  function- 
aries, are  but  subordinate,  and,  com- 
paratively, unimportant  parts  of  the 
mighty  system  which  governs  you. 
You  have  in  fact,  though  not  in  name, 
another  C^stitution,  another  set  of 
laws,  and  another  body  of  public  ^nc- 
tionaries,  which  existed  before  Uiem, 
which  created  them,  which  give  them 
motion,  which  use  them  as  instru- 
ments, and  on  which  their  value  and 
vitality  depend.  Your  three  Estates 
are  but  the  agents  of  the  three  Estates 
of  Religion,  Morality,  and  Honour. — 
Your  Parliament  for  transacting  pub- 
lic business,  would  be  worthless  widi- 
out  that  virtual  Parliament  which  cre- 
ates proper  opinion  and  feeling ;  your 
statutes  to  govern  the  body,  can  only 
be  executed  by  means  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  soul;  and  your  public 
functionaries  can  do  notmng  without 
those  functionaries  who  belong  to  the 
Moral  Government 

The  Moral  Government  has  its  own 
separate  laws  and  legal  functionaries. 
These  forbid  and  punish  idleness,  de- 
bauchery, extravagance,  lying,  oowar-» 
dice,  covetousness,  and  numberlesa 
other  pernicious  vices  and  feelings 
which  generate  the  worst  crimes,  and 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  laws 
and  legal  functionaries  of  the  physical 
government.  The  parent,  the  master, 
and  the  superior,  act  as  the  spies  and 
administrators  of  the  laws,  of  the  Mo- 
ral Government,  a^nst  the  child,  the 
servant,  and  the  inferior.  Class  en- 
forces these  laws  against  class,  and  the 
community  in  general  enforces  them 
against  every  offending  member.  The 
child  is  flogged,  the  servant  is  deprived 
of  bread,  the  man  or  woman  is  brand- 
ed with  infamy,  and  banished  from 
society ;  these  punishments  are  hour- 
ly inflicted  throughout  the  whole 
community,  by  the  laws  and  agents  of 
the  Moral  Government,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  physical  one.  The 
Moral  Government  created  the  physi- 
cal one,  UQt  to  serve  as  its  deputy,  but 
to  ^t  as  its  servant  and  protector  ;  t9 
obey  itsT  commands,  and  to  do  only 
such  neccssarv  things  as  it  mishi  it- 
self be  unable  to  do.     The  former 
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should  goTern  the  nidon  as  ftr  as  pos- 
sible, and  tbe  latter  should  only  begin 
to  gorem  .when  the  fonner  ceases. 
The  power  of  the  physical  government 
must  expand  or  contract,  in  propor- 
tion as  that  of  the  moral  one  is  nar- 
rowed or  widened.  AVhen  the  power 
of  tbe  latter  shall  reach  its  gi^atest 
height,  you  will  obtain  the  maximum 
of  Uberty,  greatness,  wealth,  nro«pe- 
rity,  ana  happiness ;  these  will  dimi- 
nish as  it  may  diminish  ;  its  destruc- 
tion must  inevitably  destroy  them  and 
your  present  physiod  government,  and 
place  you  under  a  tyranny. 

We  are  in  these  days  stunned  with 
damour  for  liberty.  How  do  those 
who  raise  this  clamour  seek  to  esta- 
blish liberty  ?  By  utterly  destroying 
the  Moral  Government,  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  by  contracting  the 
power  of  the  nhysioil  one  to  the  low- 
est point,  in  tne  second  !  They  might 
just  as  well  labour  to  erect  cities  and 
palaees  upon  the  billows  of  the  ocean ; 
and  yet  these  people  call  themselves 
philosophers ! 

llie  philosophers  of  old  acted  dif- 
ferently. They  first  established  severe 
morals,  and  then  limited  governments; 
they  insisted  that  the  latter  could  not 
exist  without  the  former.  Their  wis- 
dom is  now  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of 
opinion.  Whenever  dieir  moral  go. 
vemraents  fell,  their  phvsical  ones  in- 
stantly resolved  themselves  into  de% 
potisms. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  country  have 
as  much  to  fear  from  the  tyranny  of 
each  other,  as  from  that  of  their  ru- 
lers. They  may  be,  as  in  Ireland,  per- 
fectly protected  firom  the  tyranny  of 
kings  and  ministers,  and  yet  they  may 
groan  under  the  more  comprehensive 
and  insupportable  one  of  demagogues, 
robbers,  incendiaries,  and  assassins. 
Nothing  can  protect  them  from  the 
latter  but  the  Moral  Government ;  the 
physical  one  must  resolve  itself  into  a 
tyranny  to  reach  it,  and  then  it  will 
be  unable  to  afibrd  the  protection. 
Who  can  look  at  Ireland  without  ex- 
claiming  with  the  moralist— Wretch. 
ed  is  that  country  which  is  only  go> 
vemed  by  laws ! 

Your  physical  government  cannot 
stand  if  it  do  not  possess  power  com- 
mensurate with  the  immorality  and 
guilt  of  the  people.  It  is  compelled  to 
extend  its  power  as  the  people  extend 
their  immorality  and  guut ;  it  is  com- 
pelled to  become  despotic,  when  the 
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majority  of  all  classes  become  immo- 
ral and  guilty.  A  very  few  years  since 
a  large  portion  of  the  community  be- 
came licentious  and  turbulent— eternal 
shame  to  those  who  rendered  them  so ! 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  The 
power  of  your  executive  was  increa- 
sed, and  your  liberty  was  diminished 
to  the  precise  amount  of  the  licentious- 
ness and  turbulence.  Do  what  you 
please,  you  cannot  govern  Ireland  in 
any  other  character  than  as  despots. 
If  you  establish  liberty  on  one  day, 
you  must  pass  the  Insurrection  Act 
on  the  next,  and  then  you  can  barely 
keep  down  rebellion ;  biu  you  cannot 
reach  the  horrible  tyranny  of  the  in- 
cendiaries and  assassins.  The  reason 
is,  the  people  have,  practically,  no  Mo- 
ral Government.  The  parent  rather 
compels  the  child  to  break,  than  to 
obey,  the  laws  of  this  government ; 
the  servant  has  no  master  who  will 
duly  enforce  these  laws;  the  superior 
abandons  the  inferior ;  class  will  not 
govern  class ;  the  people  at  large  re- 
ward, instead  of  punishing,  those  by 
whom  these  laws  are  violated. 

If  your  laboured  be  idle  and  disso- 
lute, ne  will  not  work ;  no  one  will 
employ  him  ;  and  he  is  a  constant  bur<* 
den  to  his  parish.  If  your  tradesman 
be  knavish  and  licentious,  he  ruins 
himself  and  his  creditors.  If  your  no« 
ble  be  profligate  and  unprincipled,  he 
robs  his  tradesmen,  and  reduces  his 
tenants  and  their  servants  to  want.  If 
your  naval  or  military  officer  be  vi- 
cious and  depraved,  be  fights  your 
battles  to  be  defeated,  or  he  turns  his 
sword  against  you.  If  your  man  of  .ta« 
lents  be  immoral,  he  destroys  his  ta- 
lents by  intemperance,  or  he  employs 
them  to  injure  the  state.  Yourimmo* 
ral  elector  votes  for  an  immoral  repre- 
sentative ;  your  immoral  juryman  re- 
turns an  unjust  verdict ;  and  your  li- 
centious and  debauched  member  of 
Parliament,  or  minister  of  state,  redu« 
ces  himself  to  b^garjr,  loses  his  reve^ 
rence  for  the  good  opinions  of  society, 
becomes  corrupt,  betrays  his  trust,  and 
sells  his  country  to  retrieve  his  broken 
fortunes,  or  obtain  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying his  depraved  appetites.  If  you 
reason  from  the  individual  to  the 
whole  of  every  class,  you  will  not  then 
have  to  be  told;  that  the  Moral  Govern- 
ment forms  the  grand  source  of  your 
national  wealth,  greatness,  prosperity, 
and  happiness ;  and  that  tnese  must 
ever  fluctuate  with  its  authority. 
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Your  constitution  and  laws  may  be 
88  perfect  as  human  power  can  make 
diem,  and  still  they  will  be  unable  to 
protect  you  from  many  of  the  ills 
whid^  continually  Tisit  society ;  they 
will  be  unable  to  create  many  of  the 
things  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
well-being  of  communities ;  and  they 
will  be  unable  to  keep  those  things  in 
existence,  if  they  be  created  by  other 
means.  The  Moral  GoYemment  alone 
can  give  them  proper  operation,  and  it 
must  be  continually  at  work  to  supply 
their  deficiencies.  Your  magnificent 
charitable  institutions,  whicn  daily 
take  such  a  mass  of  evil  and  misery 
firom  amidst  the  people^the  spirit  of 
philanthropy  and  benevolence,  which 
eternally  walks  the  land,  to  expel  pe- 
nury, avert  the  blast  of  famine,  replace 
what  the  elements  destroy,  and  do 
whatever  the  constitution  and  laws 
leave  undone,  flow  from  the  Moral  Go- 
vernment. Nothing  in  your  whole 
system  is  of  more  vital  importance — 
nothing  contributes  more  in  every  way 
to  public  benefit,  than  the  existence 
of  a  respectable  and  opulent  yeoman- 
ry ;  yet  the  Constitution  and  laws  can 
neither  create  nor  keep  alive  such  a 
yeomanry.  It  is  constantly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landholders ;  m  proof, 
look  at  Ireland.  For  your  respectable 
and  opulent  yeomanry  you  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  princely  pnde  and  liberdity 
of  your  landholuers ;  and  these  feel- 
ings flow  from  the  Moral  Government. 
The  members  of  your  aristocracy  pay 
double  the  wages  that  others  pay  to 
their  servants ;  and  they  pay  double, 
treble,  and  in  some  cases  even  tenfold, 
the  prices  that  others  pay  to  their 
tradesmen.  They  thus  scatter  around 
them  fortunes,  or  the  seeds  of  for- 
tunes, at  every  step.  That  would  be  a 
curious  and  instructive  calculation, 
which  should  shew  how  many  people 
of  large  and  moderate  fortune  such  a 
man  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
creates,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  amidst 
his  tenants  and  tradesmen.  This  noble 
and  splendid  generosity  flows  from  the 
Moral  Grovemment. 

By  your  form  of  ffovemment,  your 
more  important  public  functionaries 
are  elective  in  person  or  conduct; 
everything  in  your  system  is  daily 
subject  to  change  and  destruction. 
Your  people  form  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  this  House  virtually  forms  the 
ministry;  and  conjointly  they  give 
conduct  to  the  Crown  and  the  Peers. 
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Your  people  form  your  Juries,  and 
they  select,  by  election  or  recommen- 
dation, many  of  the  other  inferior 
members  of  the  general  government. 
Of  course,  as  the  people  change  in 
sentiment  and  conduct,  your  public 
functionaries  will  change  in  person, 
or  in  sentiment  and  conduct,  and  your 
Constitution  and  laws  will  change  in 
form  or  operation.  In  proportion  as  the 
authority  of  the  Moral  Government 
increases  over  the  people,  in  the  same 
proportion  will  your  ministers,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  jurors,  &&,  be 
rendered  better  men ;  in  the  same  pro- 
nortioD  will  your  Constitution  and  laws 
be  rendered  more  perfect  in  their  shape 
or  their  working;  and  the  contrary. 
In  the  same  degree  in  which  the  peo- 
ple are  tainted  with  pernicious  {mnci- 
ples,  in  the  same  degree  will  your  le- 
gislature, &c.,  be  so  tainted ;  and  if 
only  a  very  small  number  of  your  le- 
gislators, &c.,  be  this,  they  will  have, 
during  their  term  of  office,  the  most 
baleful  influence  in  corrupting  and 
misleading  the  sound  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  fflfuice  at  late  years  will  amply 
verify  this.  You  camiot  have  a  good 
king,  good  ministers,  members  of  Par- 
liament, jurors,  &c,  without  a  good 
people.  To  make  those  what  they  ought 
to  be  who  are  chosen  and  appointed, 
you  must  make  those  what  they  ought 
to  be  who  choose  and  aj^int  Your 
laws,  juries,  and  Parliaments,  in  a  bad 
state  of  morals,  have  perpetrated  atro- 
cities which  no  absolute  tyrants  durst 
have  perpetrated. 

Your  Constitution  and  laws,  as  we 
have  already  in  substance  said,  were 
formed  by,  to  be  the  servants  of.  the 
Moral  Government.  They  speak  its 
language,  they  draw  their  wnole  power 
of  action  from  it,  they  cannot  possibly 
outlive  it.  As  soon  as  any  portion  of 
your  people  renounce  good  opinions 
and  feeUngs,  they  array  themselves 
against  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  Proofs  sur- 
round you  in  profusion.  The  people 
can  at  any  time,  in  their  capacity  of 
jurors,  reduce  the  laws  to  a  dead  let- 
ter. How  often  have  they  not  suspend- 
ed the  operation  of  the  laws  against 
sedition  and  blasphemy,  as  well  as 
that  of  various  otner  laws  ?  If  your 
laws  cannot  be  enforced,  what  is  your 
Constitution  ?  Your  Constitution  and 
laws  stand  upon  the  good  morals  of 
your  people,  and  they  must  inevitably 
perish  together. 
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If  your  laws  could  be  preserred,  not- 
withstanding  the  destruction  of  pub- 
lic morals^  what  would  be  their  effects 
and  value  ?  You  have  laws  in  Ireland 
against  incendiaries  and  murderers; 
you  have  ministers,  judges,  and  even 
juries,  anxious  to  enforce  them  ;  yet 
they  are  little  better  than  a  dead  let- 
ter. The  people  will  not  co-operate 
with  you,  therefore  the  incendiaries 
and  murderers  cannot  be  reached  by 
'  vourlaws.  If  you  by  chance  catch  and 
hang  one  of  the  criminals,  it  has  no 
e^ct  upon  his  surviving  brethren  and 
the  people  at  large.  What  would  your 
laws  be  if  your  witnesses  disregvtled 
truth,  sported  with  oaths,  and  were 
willing  to  Ewear  anything  ?  Your  laws 
can  punish  crime,  but  alone  they  can 
neither  cutoff  its  sources,  nor  prevent 
its  commission ;  they  cannot  touch 
your  Fauntleroys  and  Thurtells  until 
they  become  forgers  and  murderers. 
The  rake  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests 
of  society  ;  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
brings  hundreds  of  women  into  the 
streets;  and  perhaps  these  women 
bring  hundreds  of  men  to  ruin,  the 
hulluy  and  the  gallows ;  yet  your  laws 
can  never  effectually  reach  the  rake^ 
although  he  is  thus  almost  daily  crea- 
ting prostitutes  and  felons.  Very  many 
vices  inflict  more  extensive  injuries  on 
society  than  crimes,  yet  they  are  prac- 
tically or  otherwise  above  the  laws. 
If  the  people  do  not  form  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  the  laws,  the  latter  will  be 
but  things  to  laugh  at ;  and  if  the  peo- 
ple do  not  punish  and  keep  down  idle- 
ness, lewdness,  drunkenness,  extrava- 
g»uce,  &r.,  the  laws  mav  slaughter 
Uieir  hundreds  per  day,  and  your  peace 
and  happiness,  property  and  life,  will 
never  be  in  security. 
.  If  your  ministers  and  senators  be 
men  of  splendid  virtues  and  com- 
manding talents,  men  anxious  to  do 
their  utmost  for  their  country,  they 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  nothing 
without  the  aid  of  the  Moral  Govern- 
ment. In  vain  may  they  plan  and 
legislate — ^in  vain  may  they  levy  tax- 
es, form  armies,  and  build  fleets,  if 
their  appeals  cannot  find  the  flame  of 
patriotism,  chivalry,  generosity,  and 
the  long  train  of  public  and  private 
virtues,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

We  need  not  be  told  that  these  are 
stale  truisms;  we  know  it  already, 
and  we  know  too,  that  they  are  tru- 
isms which  ought  to  be  repeated  in 
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these  times  every  day,  every  hour, 
and  evenr  moment.  The  system  of 
"  Liberality"  which  is  now  so  actively 
at  work,  seeks  to  destrov  every  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  Moral  Government. 
To  be  liberal,  you  must  place  religion 
and  irreligion,  virtue  and  profligacy, 
on  the  same  level — you  may  attack 
actual  crime,  but  you  must  on  no  ac- 
count attack  the  vices  that  produce  it 
— you  must  destroy  those  feelings  and 
laws  of  society  which  contribute  ten 
thousand  times  more  towards  keeping 
your  people  in  order  and  happiness, 
than  all  the  laws  in  your  statute  book 
— you  must  suffer  the  most  licentious 
books  to  circulate,  keep  every  law  in 
inactivity  that  bears  in  favour  of  pub-^ 
he  morals,  and  bestow  the  most  im- 
portant public  trusts  on  the  most  aban- 
doned profligates. 

If  you  examine  those  portions  of 
your  Constitution,  laws,  and  general 
system,  which  the  Whigs  and  Ben- 
tnamites  so  assiduously  labour  to  an- 
nihilate, or  to  bring  into  contempt,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  precisely  those 
on  which  the  Moral  Government  de- 
pends for  support.  Your  Church 
establishment  and  Clergy  are  eternal- 
ly attacked — the  practice  of  your  reli- 
gion is  eternally  assailed — your  lawa 
for  enforcing  tne  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  preventing  the  sale  of  vicious 
books,  raaintaininc  the  relations  be- 
tween master  and  servant,  inferior 
and  superior,  and  keeping  down  ge- 
neral immorality,  are  eternally  de- 
cried— if  your  judges  denounce  any 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  vice  and 
guilt,  they  are  held  up  to  public  de- 
rision— your  charitable  institutions 
that  bear  any  reference  to  religion  and 
morals  are  ridiculed — the  tided  aa 
well  as  other  orators  of  mob  meetings, 
are  defended  in  uttering  the  most 
barefaced  falsehoods  and  slanders — the 
love  of  country  and  the  heroic  virtues 
are  rendered  objects  of  mockery— and 
the  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  is  so  anxi- 
ously contended  for,  has  for  its  avow- 
ed object,  the  filling  of  this  House,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  such  men  as  are 
the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Moral  Go- 
vernment. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  conduct 
in  so  vast  a  portion  of  your  press  and 
public  men,  has  no  effects  ?  Do  you 
think  that  your  people  are  by  nature 
so  moral  and  religious,  that  no  tuition. 
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no  examplet,  no  teducdons,  can  make 
ihem  the  contrary  ?  If  ao,  liaten  to 
the  Immentationa  which  are  to  he  heard 
on  eyery  aide,  on  the  injuriea  which 
pohlic  morala  are  anstaininff. 

Forty  yeara  aince  an  ifiegitimate 
child  waa  scarcely  ever  bom  amidst 
your  village  population  ;  now  the  pa- 
rish officera  declare  that  illegitimate 
children  abound  everywhere.  What 
has  caused  this  deplorable  difference — 
any  change  in  your  Constitution  and 
lawa?  No!  a  change  in  morals— a 
change  in  the  laws  of  society.  Forty 
years  since  the  mtle^  as  well  as  the 
£emale>  part  of  the  country  people^ 
held  a  seducer  in  scorn ;  he  was  oa- 
liiahed  from  all  decent  society;  but 
now  it  is  even  thought  an  honour  to 
be  a  seducer.  If  your  men  generally 
become  seducers,  rely  upon  it  your 
women  will  become  strumpets.  For- 
ty years  since,  if  a  girl  happened  to 
bo- with  child,  she  durst  not  shew  her- 
self for  months  after  it  was  discovered ; 
the  public  tongue  scourged  her  until 
it  scarcely  left  her  life;  but  now  the 
community  has  liberally  remitted  the 
punishment,  therefore  the  offence  pre- 
vails. Forty  years  since,  your  coun- 
try labourers  would  not  accept  relief 
from  the  parish,  if  they  could  escape 
starving  by  any  other  means ;  in  their 
quarrels,  the  most  biting  sarcasm  that 
they  could  use  was — ^you  are,  or  you 
have  been,  beholden  to  the  parish  ; 
the  parent  concluded  his  most  serious 
admonition  to  the  child  with—If  you 
disobey,  you  vrill  come  to  the  pansh. 
This  salutary  feeling  has  vanished, 
as  the  liberal  system  has  extended  ita 
baleful  influence.  Look  at  the  lies 
and  swindling  which  are  daily  exhi- 
bited on  the  Stock  Exchange— at  the 
late  frauds  of  your  com  merchants^ — 
at  the  adulterations  and  cheatings  of 
your  reuil  tradesmen,  at  the  spmt  of 
your  various  associations  of  labourers 
— at  the  display  which  Thurtell's  af- 
fair made  of  the  villainy  of  *'  the 
Fancy" — at  the  atrocious  gambling  of 
many  of  your  li^slators— and  at  the 
sickening  exhibition  which  a  late  Don- 
caatcr  meeting  made  of  the  filthy 
roguery  of  your  gentlemen,  your  men 
of  rank  and  title.  Are  these  matters 
of  no  public  moment,  and  are  their 
aouroes  things  of  mystery  and  eontro- 
veray  ? 

Ireland  at  this  moment  has  no  Mo- 
ral Government,  and  this  is  its  chief, 


almost  its  sole  want  It  wants  not 
statutes,  and  public  functionariea,  for 
these  it  has  in  profusion :  it  wants 
good  opinions,  feelings,  and  habits,  it 
wants  the  laws  of  society.  Its  land- 
holders wont  to  be  rendered  patriotic, 
generous,  and  humane ;  and  ita  pea- 
santry want  to  be  rendered  honest,  in- 
dustrious, thrifty,  peaceable,  compas- 
sionate, moral,  and  loyaL  Its  parents, 
roasters,  and  superior  classes,  want  to 
be  rendered  reverencers  and  enforcers 
of  the  moral  laws.  Well,  what  are 
you  to  do,  say  the  men  of  UheraiUy^-^ 
the  philosophers  ?  You  are  to  employ 
a  set  tf  illiterate  country-schoolma»- 
ters  to  teach  the  children  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetic — they  must  on  no 
account  teach  morality  and  leligion — 
and  this,  forsooth,  is  to  give  Ireland  a 
Moral  Government !  You  are  to  do  no- 
thing more.  Your  clergy  are  not  to 
be  permitted  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  your  religion ;  if  you  cannot  make 
the  people  listen  to  your  words,  you 
are  on  no  account  to  put  into  thdr 
hands  the  printed  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity— the  printed  rules  of  good  feel- 
ing and  conduct.  In  a  word,  yon  are 
to  be  prohibited  from  using  the  only 
instruments  that  could  enable  you  to 
form  a  Moral  Govemment  in  Ireland. 
Philosophers !  the  sooty,  bare-l6gged, 
barbarous  urchin,  who  haa  this  morn- 
ing been  wandering  through  our  chim- 
neys, is  a  better  philosopher  than  any 
of  them.  He  knows  that  stones  wiU 
not  appease  hunger,  and  snow  will  not 
yield  namd,  and  this  is  more  than  they 
know. 

Having  laid  our  fbundation  on 
ground  that  nothing  can  shake,  we 
proceed  vrith  our  superstructure. 

If  you  once  more  examine  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  savage  and  the 
civilized  mortal,  you  wUl  perceive  that 
all  the  better  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  latter  are  of  artificial 
existence,  and  that  the  passions  and 
propensities  of  human  nature  are  their 
eternal  enemies.  Man  is  by  nature 
selfish,  vicious,  sensual,  idle,  improvi- 
dent and  cruel.  The  holy  flame  of 
patriotism — the  glorious  spirit  of  chi- 
valry—the pure  feeling  of  charity— 
the  sacred  impulse  of  humanity — ^fe- 
male modesty  and  chastity — brotherly 
and  friendly  affection — industry,  fhi- 

gality,  tmth,  continence,  honesty,  in- 
ependence,  and  all  the  ennobling  vir- 
tues that  men  and  women  can  boasi 
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of,  are  brought  into  being  by  art,  and 
the  nevcr-ceadng  efforts  of  art  must 
keep  them  in  bong.^ — ^These  are  the 
triumphs  of  the  Moral  Government. 
What  a  lovely  and  glorious  creation  do 
diey  form,  and  yet  there' are  people 
who  treat  the  precepts  and  laws  which 
have  producea  it  as  fable  and  romance 
— as  sources  of  evil  and  injury  !  Who 
would  not  weep  over  its  destruction,  if 
it  possessed  no  value  beyond  its  beauty 
— what  then  are  we  to  think  of  the 
wretches  who  seek  to  destroy  it,  when 
it  yields  all  that  we  possess  worth  pos- 
sessing? 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  hand  of  au- 
thority cannot  render  man  this  artifi- 
cial creature.  The  Irish  savage  laughs 
alike  at  the  command  of  the  law  and 
the  sword.  The  wonderful  transfor- 
mation must  be  chiefly  accomplished 
by  your  ministers  of  religion  and  good 
literature ;  without  them  your  Minis- 
ters of  State  can  do  nothing.  They 
must  operate  upon  man  not  merely  in 
his  Infimcy  and  boyhood,  but  throuf^h 
his  whole  existence — ^not  merely  in  the 
school,  but  every  where.  He  is  thus 
changed  in  spite  of  his  own  nature ; 
his  nature  in  conjunction  with  things 
that  he  meets  at  every  step  is  constant- 
ly labouring  to  destroy  the  change, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  at  his  side 
every  moment  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  You  speak  of  your  schods  as 
though  they  taught  you  everything, 
while  in  truth  they  t^ch  you  compa- 
ratively nothing.  They  teach  you, 
perhaps,  that  by  which  you  may  earn 
bread  ;  perhaps  they  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  alphabet  of  princi- 
ple and  conduct,  but  thev  do  nothing 
more.  The  fire-side — tne  drawing- 
room — the  streets— general  society^ 
the  world  at  large,  form  the  grand  fi- 
nishing school  which  gives  you  opinion 
and  action — which  gives  you  cnarac- 
ter  as  men  and  citizens.  Of  this  grand 
school  your  ministers  of  religion  and 
CDod  literature  must  be  the  indefiiti|;a- 
ble  tutors ;  under  their  constant  tuition 
you  must  be  in  it,  or,  in  spite  of  aU 
that  you  may  have  been  taught  at  any 
other,  you  will  difier  from  the  savage 
onhr  in  non-essentials. 

if  you  examine  attentively  the  vast 
and  magnificent  creation  of  good  opi- 
nions, feeUngs,  and  habits, wluch  Great 
Britain  exhibits,  vou  wiU  see,  that  al- 
though many  of  them  are  but  remotely 
coiia»eted  with  reCgion,  still  it  is  the 
9oareeandlifeofthewlM>le.  Although 
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every  class  of  society  possesses  many 
which  it  does  not  teach,  still  they  must 
be  bottomed  upon  those  which  it  isK 
plants,  or  have  no  permanent  exist- 
ence.  Your  people  mint  receive  those 
principles  of  mtegritv,  truth,  and  vir- 
tue which  religion  alone  can  Bx,  be- 
fore you  can  safely  confide  to  them 
public  trusts,  before  vou  can  teach 
them  their  various  political  duties — 
before  you  can  fill  them  with  public 
spirit,  chivalrous  honour,  and  such  dt 
the  nobler  acquirements  of  man  as  re- 
ligion does  not  profess  to  bestow.  Al- 
though many  of  your  most  vduable 
opinions,  .feelings,  and  habits,  are  not 
taught  by  religion,  and  must  t•^ve 
other  than  religious  teachers  to  plsnt, 
nurture,  and  protect  them,  still  they 
stand  upon  it,  and  cannot  outlive  it. 
Look  at  the  Liberals,  the  men  who 
profess  to  have  emancipated  them* 
eelvea  from  the  control  of  religion. 
Look  not  at  the  rabble,  but  at  the 
heads — at  the  officers,  the  gentlemen 
— the  nobles.    Mark  their  patriotism 
— their  chivalry — their  honour — Uieir 
truth— their  integrity — their  public 
and  private  virtues  generally.    The 
sight  is  sickening — you  see  only  a  tribe 
of  well-dressed,  polite  barbarians. — 
What  a  revolting  figure  do  these  pto* 
pie  cut,  when  contrasted  with   the 
sterling  English  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.    A  vast  portion  of  your  popu.» 
lation  is  constantly  striving  to  annul 
the  laws  of  the  Moral  Government ; 
these  laws  only  stand  and  operate,  bc^ 
cause,  in  the  balance  of  opmion,  they 
have  the  preponderance,  and  religion 
is  the  main  instrument  of  preserving 
their  preponderance.  The  kws  of  mo- 
rality are  indebted  to  religion  .for  ren- 
dering them  binding-^for  rendering 
the  breach  of  them  penal ;  and  the 
laws  of  honour,  as  the  present  times 
abundantly  prove,  can  be  made  to 
sanction  evoything  base  and  disho- 
nourable, save  cowardice.    If  religion 
be  destroyed,  the  Moral  Government, 
so  far  as  regards  the  nation  at  large, 
must  fall  with  it. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  now 
say  what  we  mean  by  the  term  reH^^ 
gUm.  We  mean  the  Christian  religion 
— ^that  religion  which  is  contain^  in 
the  Scriptures.  Everything  which 
Protestant  or  Catholic  may  call  reli<* 
gion,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Holy  volume,  on  a  fair  and  rational 
construction  of  the  text,  we  reject ; 
we  include  nothing  that  the  guilt  or 
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folly  of  roan  may  have  endeavoured  to 
add  to  the  wonls  of  Heaven.    We 
mean  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England.   We  mean  by  the  term^  not 
a  set  of  words  to  aflfect  nothing  but  our 
belief,  but  a  body  of  laws  to  govern 
our  actions  in  all  the  duties  and  rela- 
tions of  life.    We  call  such  as  Xreorge 
the  Thirds  Burke,  &c.  religious  men ; 
—and  we  thinJc  such  as  O'Connell, 
Bishop  Doyle,  &c.  are  not  religious 
men.    We  need  not  here  speak  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
we  may  surrender  the  name,  we  may 
call  it  moral  philosophy,  or  anything 
else,  and  then  we  may  maintain,  that 
it  p9  the  most  invaluable  body  of  pre- 
cepts that  could  be  devised  for  the  be- 
nefit of  man  on  earth.    In  proportion 
as  individuals  and  communities  are 
governed  by  these  precepts,  in  the 
same  proportion  they  are  prosperous 
and  happy.  No  one  can  gainsay  this ; 
it  is  proved  by  all  that  sage  or  philo- 
sopher ever  vnrote, — by  the  whole  of 
history,  and  by  the  whole  of  daily  ex- 
perience.  There  are  men  so  amazing- 
ly idiotic,  that  they  can  look,  at  the 
wonders  of  the  earth,  and  the  wonders 
of  the  heavens,  and  still  deny 'the  ex- 
istence of  a  Creator  of  these  ;  or,  they 
can  commit  the  intolerable  blunder  of 
believing,  that  such  a  Creator  exists, 
and  still  takes  no  interest  in  the  fate 
of  what  he  has  created.    That  people 
who  can  thus  beat  their  heads  against 
the  most  power^  physical  evidence, 
the  very  essence  of  philosophy,  and 
the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense, 
should  be  unable  to  comprehend  that 
the  Maker  of  man  should  give  man 
rules  of  conduct ;  and  should  labour 
to  destroy  the  Christian  religion  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  admit  the 
practice  of  it  to  be  essential  for  man's 
nappiness,  is  not  wonderful :  but  that 
they  should  be  able  to  make  proselytes 
in  the  nation — in  the  very  House  of 
Commons — ^is  surpassinsly  wonderful. 
We  are  yet,  alas  f  very  far  from  being 
a  nation  of  philosophers.  Thisreli^ou 
forms  the  foundation  of  your  constitu- 
tion and  laws— They  breathe  its  spirit 
«— they  adopt  its  language — what  it 
forbids,  they  forbid — ^wnat  it  com- 
mands,' they  command — they  are  in- 
divisible, and  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
§  ether.    In  proportion  as  yoijr  people 
espise  and  violate  the  precepts  of  this 
religion,  in  the  same  propoxtion  must 
they  be  the  enemies  df  your  constitu- 
tion and  laws.  Look  around  you,  and 
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you  will  be  overwhelmed  with  evi* 
•dence. 

As  your  constitution  and  laws,  your 
greatness,  wealth,  power,  prosperity, 
and  happiness,  as  a  nation,  uepend  up- 
on, ana  could  not  outlive,  the  good 
opinions,  feelings,  and  habits,  of  ^our 
people — as  manv  of  these  opinions, 
feelings,  and  habits,  flow  soldy  from 
religion,  and  as  the  remainder  can  only 
be  engrafted  upon  such  as  it  implants 
— it  must  follow,  that  your  first  care, 
the  care  which  should  take  precedence 
of  everything  else,  should  be  to  insure 
a  proper  share  of  rdigious  instruction 
to  every  individual  of  your  population. 
As  vour  Ministers  and  Legislators, 
your  laws  and  those  who  administer 
them,  cannot  of  themselves  impart  auy 
but  ihe  most  inadequate  portion  of 
such  instruction — as  only  the  most 
trifling  share  of  it  can  be  given  at 
schools — as  the  practice  of  it  is  the 
most  necessary  in  the  adult — and  as 
man,  from  his  nature,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  him,  cannot 
be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  laws 
of  religion,  if  he  do  not  constantly  re- 
ceive such  instruction  throughout  his 
whole  life — ^it  must  follow  that  the 
people  should  be  plentifully  supplied 
witn  teachers  of  religion. 

It  must  follow,  that  ministere  of  re- 
ligion are,  of  all  public  functionaries, 
the  most  necessary  and  important 

The  philosophers  are  now  constrain- 
ed to  admit  with  Burke^  that  "  roan 
is  a  religious  animal."  The  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being 
whom  he  ought  to  obey  and  worship, 
forms  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  the 
I^ilosophers  cannot  eradicate  it  In 
spite  of  all  their  efibrts  to  chain  him 
to  the  dust,  to  destrov  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  his  natural  endowments,  to 
take  from  him  that  quality,  without 
which  he  could  neither  be  civilized  nor 
governed,  and  to  level  him  with  the 
brutes,  he  still  clings  to  the  hope  of 
Heaven.  He  will  not  be  thus  hum- 
bled, degraded,  robbed,  and  distressed. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  derives 
from  nature  no  correct  knowledge  of 
the  precepts  of  religion,  and  no  abiHty 
to  practise  them  intuitively.  These 
he  most  gain  from  instruction,  and  he 
may  roore  easily  be  taught  a  false  re- 
ligion than  the  true  one.  He  ma^  be 
led  to  embrace  opinions  as  religious 
ones,  which  are  hostile  to  genuine  re- 
ligion, ruinous  to  himself,  and  injuri- 
ous in  the  highest  degree  to  the  com* 
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nraiiUy  lo  which  he  belongs.  While 
his  nature  leads  him  to  beliere,  that 
there  is  a  God  whom  he  ought  to 
obey  and  worship,  it  incessantly  tempts 
him  to  violate  erery  precept  of  ge- 
nuine religion,  and,  therefore,  he  may 
be,  at  the  same  time,  an  outrageous 
fanatic  in  respect  of  o|nnion,  and  a 
Tery  fiend  in  respect  of  practice.  Proofs 
lie  around  you  m  profusion. 

You  must  therefore  not  onlv  sup- 
ply your  neople  plentifully  witn  reli- 
gious teachers,  but  you  must  supply 
them  with  such  as  teach  the  true  re- 
hgiiHi— the  religion  of  the  Bible — the 
migion  which  forms  the  basis  of  your 
laws  and  institutions — the  religion 
which  insists  on  practice  as  weU  m 
belief,  and  which  fUls  men  with  the 
domestic  and  social  virtues. 

The  philosophers  maintain  that 
there  ou^t  to  be  no  National  Church, 
and  that  all  religions  ought  to  be  put 
on  an  equality.  It  is  worthy  of  them 
and  their  blundering  philosophy.  Your 
people  are  to  pick  up  any  religion 
ther  can;  if  self-appointed  teachers 
will  start  up  to  instruct  them — ^well— 
if  not,  they  must  do  without  religion. 
Granting  that  in  such  case  thej  would 
generally  belong  to  some  religion  or 
other,  GO  religions  differ  in  nothing 
save  mere  speculative  reUgious  opi- 
nion ?  Do  all  rebgions  insist  alike  on 
good  morals,  and  are  all  calculated  alike 
to  produce  good  morals  ?  Are  all  reli- 
gions alike  separated  from  politics, 
and  alike  friendly  to  your  Constitu- 
tion and  laws — your  privileges  and 
liberty  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  majority  of  your 
people  belong  to  the  Popish  Church, 
or  such  a  one  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, when  your  political  system  must 
at  all  times  receive  any  diange  that 
the  minority  of  the  people  may  please 
to  give  it  ?  We  need  not  answer  the 
questions. 

Your  Constitution  is  not  such  a 
bhnd,  lame,  one-handed  one  as  these 
shaUow  persons  would  fabricate.  Phi- 
kMophers  of  a  different  stamp  were  its 
parents.  It  is  religious  as  well  as 
dvil,  because  the  needs  of  the  people 
are  religious  as  wdl  as  civil  ,*  it  pro- 
vides not  for  a  part,  but  for  the  whole, 
of  the  nation's  necessities.  Its  grand 
object  is  to  give  to  the  individual  the 
utmost  degree  of  liberty ;  it  therefore 
labours  to  govern  him  as  little  as  pos- 
sible by  law,  and  as  much  as  possible 
by  his  own  conscience,  and  of  course 
Vol.  XVII. 
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it  secures  to  him  the  best  religion  and 
the  beat  reUgious  teacher  in  its  power. 
It  provides  Ministers  of  Religion  as 
well  as  Ministers  of  State,  because  it 
knows  the  latter  must  be  tyrants  with- 
out the  former ;  and  it  takes  espe* 
cial  care  to  maintain  perfect  harmony 
between  itaelf  and  the  laws,  and  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  its  religion. 
The  philosophers  very  naturally 
conceive  the  most  glaring  defects  and 
blots  of  the  American  Constitution  to 
be  its  most  brilliant  beauties ;  and  of 
course,  its  making  no  provision  for 
teaching  religion  to  the  people  is  re« 
garded  by  tnem  as  an  irrefragable 
proof,  that  it  is  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  Britid)  Constitution.  Now 
what  is  the  naked  fact— the  real,  sub- 
stantial truth— putting  away  names 
and  prejudices  ? 

Your  Constitution  divides  the  peo- 
ple into  small  portions,  and  amidst 
every  portion  it  settles  a  well-educa- 
ted, respectable  individual  to  discharge 
the  following  duties : — He  must  as- 
semble the  people  around  him  on 
every  Sabbath,  to  worship  their  Maker. 
On  these  occasions  he  must  deliver  to 
them  a  lecture,  explaining  their  vari- 
ous duties,  as  husbands,  wives,  pa- 
rents, children,  masters,  servants,  and 
members  of  society;  and  exhorting 
them  to  discharge  these  duties.  He 
must  admonish  them  to  be  honest, 
true,  just,  benevolent,  industrious, 
&C.  If  any  individual  of  his  parish  be 
dissolute  and  wicked,  he  is  to  go  to 
his  dwelling  to  instruct  and  reform 
him  ;  if  any  one  be  sick  or  in  misery, 
he  is  to  attend  to  comfort  him  ;  if 
any  one  be  in  distress  he  is  to  relieve 
him.  He  is  to  act  as  a  source  of  good 
morals— a  preservative  against  vice 
and  crime — a  nurturer  of  virtue  and 
benevolence— an  assuager  of  sorrow— 
and  a  protector  from  penury  and  want. 
The  constitution  binds  this  individual 
as  to  what  he  is  to  teach  and  do,  so 
that  he  cannot  promulgate  any  pemi.- 
dous  principles,  or  establish  any  per- 
nicious bondage.  His  labours  and 
what  he  gives  in  charity  do  not  cost 
the  people  anything. 

Now,  putting  out  of  sight  sucking 
babes,  ioiots,  and  the  pnilosopherB, 
where  is  the  mortal  who  cannot  see 
that  this  is  essential  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  society — ^that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  the  possessions  that 
we  derive  from  our  invaluable  Consti- 
tution? Yet,  because  the  American 
2M 
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Consdtation  makes  no  sudi  proTision 
for  the  people^  it  is  fur  better  than 
the  British  one ! 

Notwithstanding  this>  the  philoso- 
phers are  the  men  who  are  eternally 
damouring  for  the  education  of  the 
people !  What  does  the  word  educa- 
tion mean  ?  In  the  name  of  common 
reason,  why  is  the  sense  of  this  ill- 
starred  tsrm  kept  for  ever  in  darkness  ? 
Does  it  mean  nothing  more  than  a 
knowled^  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  children ;  and  a  worth- 
less, incongmous  smattering  of  science 
in  aidnlts  ?  Hare  rdigion  and  morals 
nothing  to  do  with  education;  or  if 
they  hare,  do  you  opine  that  your 
country  sdioolmasters  can  give  your 
children  such  a  fund  of  them  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twelve,  as  will 
serve  their  whole  lives  ?  We,  in  our 
simplicity,  thought  thatmorals  entered 
larj^y  into  the  more  exalted  portions 
ef  philosophy ;  we  thought  that  one 
of  the  first  obiects  of  philosophy  was 
to  teach  morals  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive sense  of  the  word.  Tour  phi« 
losophers  think  difi^endy ;  they  ex- 
dnoe  morals  from  their  pnilosopnical 
system  ;  they  laud  Dr  Birkbeck  to  the 
skies  for  lecturing  on  sdence,  and 
they  execrate  the  Clergy  for  lecturix^ 
on  morals.  They  nul  against  the 
founders  of  reli^ons  sects  for  their 
pemidous  doctnnes  and  disdpline, 
and  then  they  labour  to  put  into  their 
hands  the  whole  population.  Most 
admirable  philosophers ! 

You  have  arrived  at  a  glorious  pitch 
^  improvement,  when  you  can  only 
improve  farther  by  destro^n|][  the 
very  best  parts  of  your  Constitution. 

Your  constitution,  unlikethe  wretch- 
ed misshapen  ones  that  the  philoso- 
phers form,  treats  you  as  rational  be- 
ings in  reg^to  religion.  It  places 
before  jou  a  aeligion  against  whidi  no 
man  hvinff  can  say  anything,  save 
those  who  nave  an  interest  in  being  its 
enemies ;  it  provides  a  bountiful  sup- 

ey  of  die  teachers  of  this  religion. 
It  it  resorts  not  to  compulsion.  Pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  nature  of  liberty, 
and  anxious  to  give  the  utmost  degree 
to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  hi^^est,  it 
knows  that  there  can  be  no  dvS,  with- 
out religious,  liberty — that  to  tyran- 
nise over  the  consdence,  is  in  reality 
to  enslave  the  body — thereforeit  grants 
religious  liberty.  It  suffers  you  to 
fdlow  any  reli{;ion  whatever.  The 
Consdtntion  which  does  this  is  neces- 
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sarily  vilified  in  every  way  by  tb 
surprising  sa^es,  who  declare  tnal  the 
defunct  Spanish  and  Italian  Consttto- 
tions  whicn  compelled,  and  the  living 
South  American  ones  which  compel, 
the  people  to  fallow  the  monstroua 
absimUties,  and  wear  the  grinding 
chains,  of  Cathdidsm,  display  the  very 
essence  of  liberty. 

This  brings  us  to  the  pith  of  our 
subject  Your  Constitution  grants 
religious  liberty,  that  is,  liberty  to 
every  man  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way.  This  liberty  is  to  be  enjoyed  by 
all  men — ^by  followers  as  wdl  as  tcadi- 
ers,  by  laymen  as  wdl  as  priests.  On 
a  matter  so  momentous,  it  is  your  sa- 
cred, constitutional  duty,  to  attend 
strictly  to  the  following  piunts : — You 
must  prevent,  not  only  your  own  rulers 
and  cteray,  but  all  otner  men,  and  all 
other  ministers  of  reli^on,  from  esta- 
blishing in  the  land  religious  tyranny ; 
you  must  carethlly  prevent,  not  only 
your  own  dergy,  but  the  miniaters  en 
all  religions  whatever,  firom  forming 
laws  of  their  own  to  destroy  the  reli- 
gious liberty  of  the  laity  ;-*yoit  must 
restrain  dissenting  teasers  of  all  per- 
suasions, from  obtaining  privileges 
and  authority  not  enjoyed  oy  your  own 
clergy ; — ^vou  must  prevent  all  rdi- 
gious  teacoers  whatever,  from  mono- 
polising or  interfering  with  the  press 
on  religious  matters ;— «nd  you  must 
secure  to  all  religious  principles,  and 
more  especially  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
source  of  all  religious  prindples,  full 
and  unimpeded  drcuJation  in  every 
comer  of  your  realms;— and  you  must 
prevent  that  from  beinff  called  the 
wordiip  of  God  which  demmstnibly 
is  not  the  worship  of  God,  which  is 
the  worship  of  man,  which  is  the  law 
of  man,  made  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, and  which  brings  on  both  reli- 
gion and  the  state  the  most  fearful 
evils.  This,  we  say,  is  your  sacred, 
eonsdtutional  duty,  and  you  neglect 
it  in  the  most  criminal  manner.  Yoo 
indeed  discharge  it  towards  your  own 
dergy,  but  you  discharoe  it  towards 
none  else.  You  effectually  bind  them 
from  tyrannising  over  the  people,  and 
from  interimng  with  the  just  liberty 
of  other  religious  teachers ;  but  you 
suffer  other  religious  teachers  to  ty- 
rannize as  they  please — to  destroy,  not 
only  the  religious  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  a  considerable  extent  diat 
of  your  own  do^. 

We  think  this  is  owing  to  the  de- 
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pkmbk  miBunderstanding  which  pro- 
vails,  touching  Che  nature  of  rdigious 
liberty. 

Reugiotts  liberty,  is  very  truly  said 
to  be,,  the  liber^  for  every  man  to 
worship  God  in  nis  own  way.  This 
is  the  religious  liberty  which  your  con- 
stitution wishes  to  establish.  It  is  a 
liberty  to  be  enioyed  not  by  one  man, 
or  a  certain  number  of  men,  but  by  all 
men.  Now  it  must  be  clear  to  every 
one  who  knows  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,  that  with  r^gious,  as  with 
dvfl  liberty — ^if  the  libmy  of  one  man, 
or  body  of  men,  can  trespass  on  that 
of  another  man,  or  bodj  of  men,  the 
latter  cannot  enjoy  religious  liberty. 
If  we  suffer  from  the  tyranny  of  an- 
other, it  matters  not  a  straw  who  is 
the  tyrant.  To  possess  liberty,  we  must 
be  protected  from  the  tyranny,  not 
merd[y  of  state  functionaries,  but  of 
all  nen.  This  is  the  principle  of  your 
dvil  liberty.  It  shidds  you  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  tyranny  of  every 
man  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  members  of  the  ffovemment.  It 
is  likewise  the  principle  of  your  reJih' 
ipous  liberty,  so  far  as  concerns  the  re- 
Og^  of  the  state.  The  ministers  of 
thjs  religion  are  as  much  bound  by 
law  from  becoming  the  religious  ty- 
rants of  their  flocks,  as  the  members 
of  the  executive  are  from  becoming 
the  dvil  tyrants  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  necessity  for  this  ought  to  n^ 
but  little  illustration.  Every  religion 
has  not  only  its  peculiar  doctrines, 
but  its  peculiar  discipline.  These 
are  matters  perfectly  distinct,  although 
religious  teachers  are  generally  did^ 
nest  enough  to  make  the  latter  a  por- 
tion of  the  former.  The  disdpline  is 
the  church,  or  party  system  of  ffovem- 
roent  of  those  who  bdieve  in  the  doc- 
trines. It  is  in  reaUtv  a  body  of  dvil 
laws,  controling  cvfu  conduct,  and 
dispensing  penal  punishments.  It 
forms  those  who  embrace  the  doctrines 
into  a  corporation — a  separate  com- 
munity— having  separate  rules  and 
laws ;  of  which  the  teachers  are  the 
rulers,  and  of  the  laws  of  which  the 
teachers  are  the  framers  and  adminis- 
trators. Religious  teachers  have  ge- 
nerally a  mightY  personal,  as  well  as 
party  interest,  in  making  their  dis- 
dpline as  despotic  as  possible — ^in  ma- 
kmg  themselves  tyrants,  and  their  fol- 
bwers  slaves.  'Xliis  is  especially  the 
case  witli  the  dissenting  teachers, 
whose  daily  breads  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual hn^iortance,  is  augmented  or  di- 
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minished  with  the  obedience  and  num- 
ber of  their  followers.  While  religi- 
ous teachers  have  sudi  an  interest  in 
exalting  themsdves  into  tyrants,  they 
possess  the  most  powerful  means  of 
doing  it,  particularly  among  the  ig- 
norant. They  can  work  upon  the  su- 
perstition and  fears  of  their  followers 
— appeal  to  their  party  spirit,  and 
even  thdr  piety — ^bend  the  doctrines 
to  support  the  disdpline — represent 
the  latter  to  be  a  portion  of  the  former 
— ^render  both  things  of  consdence, 
and  make  their  flocks  regard  it  to  be 
as  much  a  matter  of  sin— of  divine 
displeasure,  to  violate  the  one  as  the 
other.  In  proof,  look  at  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  boUi  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. 

If  a  single  drachm  of  common  sense 
were  mingled  with  their  philosophy, 
jrour  philosophers  would  know,  that 
if  it  be  necessary  to  limit  the  power  of 
Ministers  of  State  to  obtain  dvil  liber- 
ty, it  is  equally  necessary  to  limit  the 
poller  of  Ministers  of  religion  to  ob- 
tain religious  liberty.  The^  would 
know  that  doctrines  and  discipline  are 
distinct  things,  and  that  restrictions  in 
respect  of  the  latter,  are  as  essential 
as  freedom  in  respect  of  the  former, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty. 
Thev  would  know,  that  while  the  laws 
of  tne  empire  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  doctrmes,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
they  oiu^ht  to  rigidly  bind  up  .the 
hands  of  religious  teachers,  from  im- 
podng  tyrannical  laws  on  the  people. 
Your  philosophers  are  ignorant  of  all 
this,  and  alas !  the  nation  seems  to  he 
ignorant  of  it  likewise.  In  conse- 
quence, your  religious  liberty  means 
ndther  more  tior  less  than  this, — ^Li- 
berty for  the  dissenting  teachers,  to 
make  slaves  of  as  manv  of  the  people 
as  they  can ;  practical  lawlessness  for 
these  teachers,  and  slavery  for  all  who 
follow  them !  The  dergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  are  to  have  thdr  pow« 
er  strictly  limited  in  both  disdpline 
and  doctrine,  but  if  any  attempt  be 
made  to  bring  the  dissenting  clergy  to 
a  level  with  them  on  this  point— to 
place  the  power  of  the  latter  under  pro- 
per restrictions — and  to  secure  religi- 
ous liberty  to  the  dissenting  layman, 
it  is  redsted  as  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  religious  liberty  of  the  nation  !  If 
the  land  be  filled  with  religious  ty- 
rants, and,  of  course,  religious  slaves, 
it  enjoys  religious  Uberty,  provided 
the  tyrants «teach  a  ^ligion  hostile  to 
the  national  one ! 
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We  need  not  waste  time  in  proTing 
that  this  is  worse  than  idiotcy.  It 
produces  the  most  incongruous  and 
gigantic  eyils^  in  addition  to  d^rivinjg 
aurge  portion  of  the  people  of  reli- 
gious liberty. 

Every  man  must  at  least  admit, 
that  the  Constitution  intends  the  na- 
tional religion  to  possess  as  much 
power  and  privilege  of  every  kind,  as 
any  other  religion  whatever  that  can 
be  found  in  the  nation.  Well,  this 
preposterous  notion  touching  the  na- 
ture of  religious  liberty,  gives  to  all 
other  religions  the  most  mighty  ad- 
vantages over  the  national  one — ^it 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  maintain  its  ground  when 
attacked ;  as  for  offensive  operations, 
they  cannot  be  thought  of. 

You  have  a  population  in  Ireland 
which  is  more  ignorant  and  depraved, 
more  vicious  and  criminal,  than  any 
other  people  in  Europe.  Every  other 
people  in  Europe  is  better  acquainted 
witn  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  more  important 
precepts  of  morality,  than  this  popu- 
lation. From  its  want  of  morals,  you 
can  only  govern  this  population  by 
pVactical  despotism — you  cannot  place 
It  on  an  equality  with  the  remainder 
of  your  people — you  cannot  virtually 
unite  Irdand  with,  or  prevent  it  from 
being  a  source  of  injury  and  disquiet 
to,  your  empire.  You  nave  tried  the 
sword,  laws,  rulers,  coercion,  concilia- 
tion, all  to  no  purpose ;  and  you  have 
discovered  at  last— what  demon  has  so 
long  hid  the  truth  from  your  eyes  ? — 
that  you  can  only  plant  morals  in  the 
heart  of  man  by  instruction — ^by  means 
of  moral  teachers. 

Well,  you  have  established  your 
national  religion  in  Ireland,  as,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  one — as  the  one 
which  harmonizes  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  with  your  Constitution  and 
-laws,  your  rights  and  mivileges.  You 
have  nominally  placea  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  Ireknd  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  clergy  of  tliis  religion, 
although  the  greater  portion  of  them 
belong  to  another  religion.  You  have 
done  this,  and  then,  with  the  most 
marvellous  contempt  of  common  sense, 
you  have  left  undone  almost  every 
thing  that  could  render  it  other  than 
a  barren,  nominal,  worthless,  and 
mischievous  arrangement.  To  argue 
the  question  with  we  more  power,  we 
wiU  lay  aside  the  terms,  clergyman 
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and  religion,  and  look  only  at  a  single 
parish  instead  of  the  whue  island. 

In  this  parish  you  have  fixed  a  com- 
petent individual  to  teach  morals — to 
teach  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  the  f^ndples  of  good 
conduct,  &e.,  to  the  inhabitants.  Yob 
have  very  properly  restrained  him 
from  resortinjg  to  oomnulsion,  from 
int^ering  with  the  rights  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, and  from  teaching  any* 
thing  save  what  he  ought  to  teaoi. 
But  after  doing  this,  you  suffer  a  ty- 
ranny to  esdst  in  the  parish,  whidi 
effectually  prevents  the  inhabitantB 
from  placing  themselves  under  his 
tuition.  Another  teacher  dwdb  in 
the  parish,  whose  tuition  has  been 
the  chief  means  of  rendering  the  peo- 
ple what  they  are;  he  teaches  doc- 
trines hostile  to  those  of  your  teacher, 
and  he  does  his  utmost  to  pr^udioe 
the  parishioners  against  the  latter  and 
his  instructions.  This,  bad  as  it  is, 
will  perhaps  admit  of  no  remedy  ;  but 
mark  what  this  other  teacher  does  be- 
side. He  prohibits  every  individual 
of  the  parish  from  entering  the  church 
or  school  of  your  moral  schoolmaster 
—from  Hstening  to  his  instructions^ 
from  accepting  any  of  his  books ;  in  a 
word,  from  receivmg  a  single  syUable 
of  that  moral  knowledge  which  you 
establish  your  moral  schoolmaster  in 
the  parish  to  propagate.  This  prohi- 
bition is  enforced  by  a  system  of  es- 
pionage which  nothing  can  escape, 
and  by  grievous  bodily  punishments. 
This  you  permit.  Tne  case,  thaie- 
fore,  stands  precisely  thus  with  the  two 
teachers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish.  Your  mi»:al  schoolmaster  has 
not  the  means  of  obtaining  a  single 
pupil — ^his  opponent  enjoys  d^potlc 
authority  to  prevent  the  parishioners 
from  listening  to  any  teacher  save 
himself^and  the  people,  whatever 
may  be  their  wishes,  dark  not  enter 
your  church ;  they  daek  not  listen  to 
what  your  religion  would  utter ;  they 
PAitf!  not  read  what  your  rdigion 
would  circulate ;  they  even  dare  not 
look  into  the  Scriptures,  for,  if  they 
do,  they  are  sure  of  undergoing  for  it, 

BOniLY  DEOEADATION  AND  PUNISH- 
MENT !  This  your  philosophers — your 
Whigs — your  men  who  rave  so  inoet- 
santly  about  freedom— call  religious 
liberty ! 

Now  argue  from  the  part  to  the 
whole,  and  you  will  find  that  this  is 
the  case  with  the  greater  portion  of 
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Ireland,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

The  imagination  of  man  oonld  con- 
eeiTe  nothing  more  prepoBterooi  than 
this.  You  create  a  claw  of  expensive 
public  functionaries  to  do  vutuallj 
nothing ;  you  command  them  to  dis- 
diwge  certain  most  important  duties, 
and  vou  mfSsr  an  authority,  unknown 
to  the  law,  to  deprive  tnem  of  all 
means  of  discharging  these  duties. 
You  pretend  to  give  to  the  people 
moral  instruction,  and  you  sufferlhem 
to  be  withheld  f^rem  hearing  a  word 
that  you  utter ;  you  profess  to  give 
them  reUgiouB  liberty,  and  you  sufl%r 
them  to  be  ground  to  powder  by  a 
rdentkss  religious  despotism.  You 
call  yourselves  the  source  of  tolera- 
tion, and  you  sufier  your  national 
clergy  to  be  denied  a  hearing,  and 
your  national  religion  to  be  suppress- 
ed. 

If  we  be  told  that  the  people  can  do 
as  they  please  between  the  two  teach- 
ers, we  will  say  that  it  is  false.  A  law 
whidi  is  more  powerful  than  any  that 
your  Government  could  frame,  for  the 
purpose,  prevents  them.  If  an  indi- 
vidual receive  any  book  from  your 
clergyman,  the  Popish  Priest  imme- 
diately visits  his  house  and  tlikes  it 
from  him ;  if  he  be  seen  at  your  church, 
he  is  not  only  reprimanded  for  it,  but 
he  is  condemned  to  perform  some  hu- 
miliating penance,  which  is  much  the 
same  as  being  placed  in  your  pillory. 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  he  may  shut 
out  the  niest,  and  refuse  to  perform 
the  penance.  But  what  would  follow 
this?  A  punishment  that  would  de- 
prive him  of  character— that  if  he 
were  a  labourer  would  deprive  him  of 
bread — ^that  if  he  were  a  tradesman, 
would  strip  him  of  customers,  and 
ruin  him — ^that  would  expose  him  to 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  perhaps  place  his  life  in 
continual  danger.  In  Protestant  Eng- 
land your  population  is  divided  among 
many  religions,  and  in  consequence, 
a  man  majr  reftise  to  submit  to  pu- 
nishment from  his  minister,  and  pass 
from  one  religion  to  another,  without 
injtir^ :  but  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  in 
question,  the  people  are/Jroost  all  of 
one  persuasion,,  therefore  it  is  iropos- 
siUe.  The  peojde  from  their  chains 
can  do  nothing  individually — they 
could  only  obtain  their  liberty  by  act- 
ing in  a  liody  against  their  priests^  no 
sentiments  can  reach  them  to  combine 
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diem  into  such  a  body— therefore 
they  must,  so  fiir  as  re|;ards  their  own 
effijrts,  continue  in  their  slavery.  Evi- 
dence in  profusion  exists  to  prove> 
that  if  they  durst,  they  would  enter 
your  churcnes,  they  would  hear  your 
clergy,  they  would  receive  your  Bioles, 
and  odier  religious  books,  they  would 
make  themselves  acquainted  with 
your  religion  ;  in  a  word,  they  would 
listen  to  your  moral  schoolmasters. 
If  their  doing  this  would  not  gain 
you  a  single  proselyte,  would  it  not 
yield  incidculable  public  benefit  ? 

Having  looked  at  the  monstrous  li« 
BESTV  with  which  you  endow  the  Po* 
pish  priest,  we  will  now  look  at  its  ti- 
tle. We  will  now  ask  you  what  there 
is  in  the  Scriptures — your  Constitution 
— ^your  whole  system,  which  authori- 
zes you  thus  to  exalt  him  into  a  des- 
pot, and  make  the  people  bis  slaves  ? 
— thus  to  sufier  national  riehts  to  be 
annihilated,  and  the  weal  Of  the  em- 
pire to  be  trampled  on  ?  Popery  dis- 
claims all  connexion  with  F^iganisro, 
and  calls  itself  a  Christian  religion. 
Now,  you  have  the  source  of  Chris- 
tianity before  you  in  writing,  and  you 
are  as  well  able  to  understand  it  as 
any  Popish  priest  in  Christendom. 
Look  first  at  those  doctrines  of  Po- 
pery which  bear  upon  a  man's  conduct 
towards  his  fellow-subjects  and  his 
country.  Look  at  the  detestable  and 
mischievous  tenet,  that,  if  a  Papist 
embrace  the  Protestant  religion,  he 
must  inevitably  be  doomed  to  perdi- 
tion ;  look  at  tne  pernicious  doctrines, 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  enter  Protestant  pla- 
ces of  worship,  and  to  read  Protestant 
books ;  that  the  priests  can  work  mi- 
racles ;  that  no  definition  which  they 
give  of  religious  belief  and  duty  shall 
be  questioned  by  any  authority,  divine 
or  human ;  that  they  hold  the  keys  of 
the  gates  of  heaven ;  that  they  are,  in 
effect,  not  God's  servants,  but  Grod's 
masters ;  and  that  whatever  they  may 
do,  God  will  sanction,  whether  oppo- 
sed to  the  Scriptures  or  not  Is  tnis 
warranted  by  the  New  Testament? 
Does  this  holy  book  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve, that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  mean 
His  words  to  be  read  by  any  one  save 
those  whom  the  Popisn  pnest  might 
permit  ? — that  his  words  ought  not  to 
be  understood  to  have  any  meaning  save 
that  which  this  priest  may  please  to 

S've  them  ?— that  the  apostles  meant 
eir  writings  to  be  received  under  the 
same  limitations  }    Now,  look  at  the 
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DisciruNS  of  Fdpery.  Does  anything 
in  the  New  Testament  sanction  the 
Popish  priest  bi  taking  hj  force  from 
the  houses  of  the  poor  thie  Scriptures, 
and  good  expositions  of  Christianity  ? 
— ^  preventing  the  children  of  the 
poor  mm  going  to  schools  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  read  ? — in  inflicting 
grierous  hodily  punishments  on  the 
people  for  attending  your  churches  ? 
— ^in  destroving  the  religious  liberty 
of  the  people  ?— in  assuming  the  au- 
thority of  the  civil  ruler,  and  making 
themsdves  despots  ?  Our  cheeks  are 
dyed  blood-red  with  diame  in  having 
to  ask  questions  like  these  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

If  you  will  not  answer  the  ques- 
tions^ the  Popish  priest  will  answer 
them  for  youo  He  will  tell  you,  that 
the  worst  parts  of  his  doctrines  and 
discipline  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Scriptores.  Where,  then,  are  they  to 
be  foimd  ?  In  the  writings  of  the  far- 
thers; uninspired  men,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  have  been  diaiged 
with  grievous  errors  by  Catholic  wri- 
ters— in  the  decisions  of  councils ;  bo- 
dies of  men  acting  for  their  own  bene- 
fit— ^in  traditions;  generally  corrupt 
inventions.  For  Uiese  you  are  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of,  and  suppress, 
the  Scriptures.  In  this  sceptical  age 
you  are  to  cast  away  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  no  authority  in  Christian  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  and  you  are  to  be 
governed  by  traditions ! — by  the  dicta 
of  bodies  of  foreigners,  acting  for  their 
personal  profit  {--although  in  so  doing 
you  annihilate  the  rights  and  weal  of 
the  empire  1 

As  the  Popish  priest  derives  no  title 
to  the  liberty  with  which  vou  endow 
him  from  the  Scriptures,  aoes  he  de- 
rive such  title  from  your  Constitu- 
tion? Did  your  Constitution  only  esta- 
blish the  national  Church  to  receive 
the  refuse  of  other  religions— only  such 
persons  as  the  dissenting  teachersraig^t 
permit  to  enter  it  ?  Did  this  Constitu- 
tion, when  it  placed  the  whole  of  the 
people  under  the  charge  of  the  nation- 
al clergy,  mean  that  a  power  should 
exist  to  infiict  bodily  punishments  on 
the  people,  for  entering  the  churches, 
and  listening  to  the  instructions  of  this 
clergy  ?  Every  line  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution  furnishes  the  n«zative. 
Your  laws  punish  the  people  for  not 
entering  the  church — the  Popuh  priest 
punishes  them  for  entering  it :  which 
is  to  be  obeyed,  the  laws  of  tlie  realm. 
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or  the  priest  ?  You  bout  of  your  to* 
leration :  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  ?  The  giving  to  dissenting  teach- 
ers liberty  and  privileges  which  you 
withhold  from  your  own  clergy  ? — the 
sufiering  the  pec^  to  be  punished 
for  going  to  your  places  of  worship, 
and  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  your  religion  ?— the  permitting 
your  diurches  to  be  virtually  shut  up, 
and  your  cUm  to  be  incapacitated  for 
discnaigQig  their  duty,  by  an  autho- 
rity unimown  to  the  kws  and  the  Con- 
stitution ? — ^  su£&ring  some  of  the 
best  rdi^ous  and  civil  rights  of  the 
oommumty  to  be  annibilated  by  the 
dissenting  priesthood  ?  If  this  be  not 
your  toleration,  you  have  none.  You 
are  eternally  swaggering  of  your  de- 
votion to  civil  liberty ,-^-Js  there  any- 
thing in  it  which  will  sanction  tms 
liberty  in  the  Popish  priest  ?  Nothing, 
nothing.  The  liberty  of  this  man  con- 
tinually commits  tbe  most  abomina- 
ble outrages  on  the  civil,  as  well  aa  re- 
ligious liberty,  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  pestikntial  liberty  of  the  Fo- 
I>ish  |»iest,  therefore,  has  no  founda- 
tion m  the  Scriptures,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
The  whole  of  these  denounce  it  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner.  Before  we 
state  the  natural  inference,  we  will 
enumerate  a  few  more  of  its  produds. 

It  is  of  the  very  hi^iest  importance 
that  your  religious  bodies  should  ad- 
here as  closely  as  possible  to  the  fair 
sense  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
they  should  practise,  as  far  as  possible, 
its  precepts.  In  pn>portion  as  they 
wander  nom  the  one,  and  disngard 
the  other,  their  religions  become  sour- 
ces of  public  evil  rather  than  benefit. 
Reli(j;ious  teachers,  who  are  likewise 
religious  rulers,  always  endeavour,  like 
civil  rulers,  to  make  their  dominion 
over  their  subjects  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble. They  have  the  most  powoful 
temptations,  the  dissenting  onei  espe- 
ciallv,  to  make  their  doctrines  sub- 
servient to  their  authority ;  and  you 
have  only  to  look  at  the  Catholic, 
and  some  of  the  Protestant  sects,  to 
see  what  preposterouf,  pernicious,  un- 
scriptural,  and  even  anti-scriptural 
doctrines,  tlhey  wiU  propagate,  to  rai- 
der themselves  tyrants.  As  your  laws 
do  not  interfere  with  doctrines,  unless 
they  strike  at  the  root  of  Christianity, 
you  have  no  other  means  of  controling 
these,  than  by  securing  a  hearing  for 
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your  dergv,  and  the  free  and  full  dr- 
cakdon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  sound 
Ulostrationa  of  them,  in  erery  comer 
of  your  emmre.  In  England  this  is  ae- 
cured,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
Hie  influential  part  of  the  people  com- 
pare religion  with  religion ;  they  ap- 
ply the  Scriptures,  as  a  test,  to  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  religious  teach- 
er, and  therefore  the  teachers  of  the 
mole  important  bodies  are  compelled 
to  adhere,  in  essentials,  to  the  New 
Testament.  Inlreland,  you  suffer  the 
Popish  priest  to  gas  not  only  your  own 
clergyman,  but  all  Protestant  minis- 
ters, to  suppress  the  Scriptures,  and 
all  religious  writings,  save  his  own. 
And  what  follows?  The  people  can 
apply  no  test  to  the  words  of  the 
pnest ;  they  can  obtain  no  knowledge 
of  religion,  save  what  he  may  give 
them ;  they  are  completely  at  his  mer- 
cy ;  they  are  kept  in  the  darkest  igno- 
rance,and  their  credulity,  superstition, 
lore  of  the  marvellous,  &c,  are  neces- 
sarily commensurate  with  their  igno- 
rance. They  belieye  anything  to  be 
Christianity  which  the  priest  teUs  them 
is  so ;  the  more  false  his  words  are, 
the  more  greedily  are  they  relished ; 
and  therefore  he  fills  them  with  any 
doctrines  that  comport  the  best  wito 
his  own  interests ;  with  doctrines  which 
sre  inconsistent  with,  and  hostile  to, 
the  New  Testament;  which  render 
them  his  alject  slaves,  and  which  have 
the  most  baleful  effects  on  their  con- 
duet  as  members  of  society. 

In  proportion,  as  you  restrain  the 
rdigious  teadier  from  governing  by 
authority,  you  compel  mm  to  govern- 
bv  instruction— in  proportion,  as  you 
give  religious  liberty  to  his  followers, 
you  ponfy  his  doctrines — in  pnmor- 
tkm,  as  you  pevent  him  from  employ- 
ing eompukion  and  punishments,  you 
render  him  the  more  industrious,  the 
more  scrupulously  correct  in  his  own 
conduct,  and  the  more  valuable  as  a 
teacher,  and  an  example  of  good  mo- 
rals. 

Religious  fanaticism  must  of  course 
vary  in  its  character  and  effects  with 
doctrines.  A  great  deal  is  said  in  these 
dajs  of  the  ranaticism  of  Eng^d; 
tiuB  must  refer  to  those  who  are  called 
evangelical  churchmen,  to  the  Metho- 
dists, the  Independents,  &c ;  for  the 
Banters,  the  followers  of  Southcote, 
&c  are  in  rank  and  numbers  below 
notice.  Wdl,  wh^t  is  the  alleged  fa- 
naticism of  England  ?  In  so  far  as  it 
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bears  upon  conduct,  it  exalts  the  Deity 
and  humbles  the  priest ;  it  renders  a 
spotless  life  and  unremitting  exertion 
indispensable  in  the  latter.  So  far  from 
ii\jurmg  morals,  it  is  an  over  scrupu- 
losity in  respect  of  them ;  it  forbids 
not  only  vice  and  crime,  but  even  ill- 
nocent  recreations,  from  the  idea  that 
these  may  lead  to  them.  Looking  at 
it  in  a  political  li^ht,  after  striking  a 
balance  between  its  good  and  its  evil 
fruits,  it  renders  the  State  most  valu- 
able servioCi  It  forms  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  public  morals ;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  protectors  and  admi- 
nistrators of  those  moral  laws  of  so- 
ciety, whidi  are  of  ten  thousand  times 
more  value  and  efficacy  than  all  your 
statutes.  Now,  what  is  the  fanaticism 
of  Ireland  ?  It  deposes  God  and  makes 
a  deity  of  the  pnest — it  believes  that 
the  latter  can  work  miracles,  forgive 
sins,  &c.  and  places  him  above  all 
check  and  restraint.  1 1  worships  ima^ 
ges,  credits  the  most  pernicious  le- 
gends, and  embraces  the  most  baleful 
superstitions.  It  openly  sanctions  some 
of  the  worst  vices,  and  makes  morals 
matters  of  no  moment ;  those  who  dis- 
play the  greatest  portion  of  it,  are  the 
most  immoral  people  in  Europe.  In 
its  political  fruits  it  produces  nothing, 
to  the  State  but  the  most  appalling 
evils.  It  destroys  public  morals,  an- 
nuls the  moral  laws  of  society,  sus- 
pends the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  makes  the  people  every-, 
thing  that  they  ought  not  to  be,  aa 
subjects  and  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  have  said,  that  althoi^h  reli- 
gion ought  to  form  the  bans  of  all  the 
good  fedings,  opinions,  and  habits  of 
the  people,  still  it  does  not  profess  to 
teacn  many  of  them,  and  therefore 
these  must  be  implanted  by  other 
teachers  than  religious  ones.  By  gi- 
ving the  Popish  priest  liberty  to  make 
hiiDAelf  a  despot,  you  give  him  a  vital 
interest  in  keeping  the  people  in  the 
lowest  sta^e  of  general  iffnorance.  You 
make  it  his  interest  to  suenoe  all  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  rival  religious  ones,  and 
you  give  him  the  power  to  do  this  at 
the  same  moment.  He  not  only  esgs 
your  derffy,  but  he  renders  speechless 
vour  good  writers,  he  prohibits  your 
Isndlords  and  masters  from  dispensing 
good  instructions,  he  destroys  your 
press,  he  prevents  the  circulation  of 
Denefidal.  public  opinion — he  dosea 
every  source  of  useful  knowledge 
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Everything  that  is  taught  muBl  he 
taught  hy  himself  or  have  his  sane- 
tion,  and  of  course  it  must  refer  to  his 
own  henefit  What  is  the  consequence? 
Seek  among  the  Irish  Cathohcs,  even 
the  higher  portion  of  them>  for  true 
patriotism^  genuine  puhlic  spirit,  lofty 
feeling,  chivalrous  honour,  manly  in- 
dependence, sound  political  know- 
ledge, correct  notions  of  liberty,  just 
ooneeptions  of  puhlic  duties,  &c.  &c 
and  you  cannot  find  a  restlge  of  such 
things.  No  assemblage  of  men  in  the 
world  ever  made  a  more  astounding 
display  of  ignorance  and  imbecility— 
of  childish  delusion,  and  slavish  sub- 
serviency to  false  teachers— than  the 
Catholic  Association.  When  we  con- 
trast the  conduct  of  this  body  with 
that  of  any  association  whatever  of 
English  or  Irish  Protestant  gentlemen, 
the  difiPerence  fills  us  with  amazement. 
Read  the  public  speeches,  and  mark 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Catholics, 
even  of  the  London  ones,  and  you  will 
find  such  deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  public  men,  political  par- 
ties, and  public  matters  generaUv ;  and 
such  a  pitiable  lack  of  wisdom  in  ma- 
naging the  most  simple  things,  as  you 
would  nev^  expect  to  meet  with  in 
educated  Englishmen. 

Yourmatchless  Constitution  confides 
some  most  important  public  trusts  to 
the  people.  It  appoints  them  to  choose 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  after  what  we  have  already- 
said  touching  this  House,  we  need  not 
say  that  every  valuable  thing  which 
you  possess,  demands  that  they  should 
make  the  best  choice  possible.  It  must 
be  clear  to  all  men  living,  that  for  ena- 
bling them  to  do  this,  two  things  are 
necessary.  They  must,  in  the  first 
place,  receive  the  greatest  prscticable 
share  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
qualifying  them  to  discnarge  the  duty ; 
and  in  the  second,  they  must,  when- 
ever they  may  lack  qualification,  act 
Under  the  counsel  of  proper  advisers. 

It  will  here  be  glaringly  obvious  to 
every  one  to  whom  common  sense  is 
not  denied,  that  the  religious  liberty 
of  the  people,  not  of  the  priest,  forms 
die  keystone  of  your  civil  liberty,  and 
that  tne  latter  must  perish  with  the 
former.  If  any  body  of  men  have  the 
power  of  compelling  the  people  to  vote 
as  it  pleases,  this  Ix^dy  will  of  course 
virtually  choose  the  whole,  or  at  least 
the  overwhelming  majority,  of  the 
House  of  Commons — it  will  of  course 
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virtually  diooae  the  mbuitry--it  will 
of  course  virtually  make  new  laws  and 
repeal  old  ones  at  pleasure,  govern  the 
mmiatry,  and  ezeetdae  the  sovereign 
power— it  will  of  course  make  every- 
thin^  subservient  to  its  own  ben^t — 
and  It  will  of  course  ensUve  the  nation 
in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  the 
only  certain  means  of  preserving  both 
its  power  and  existence.  IfthepeopJe 
revere  the  priests  as  superior  b^gs, 
as  beings  who  can  work  miracles,  who 
cannot  err,  whose  favour  is  essential 
for  obtaining  entrance  into  heaven — 
if  the  favour  of  the  priests  be  necessary 
for  escaping  severe  penances,  and  for 
obtaining  bread  and  business — and  if 
the  priests  can  implant  any  opinions 
they  please,  can  prevent  all  other  opi- 
nions from  circulating,  and  can  sup- 
press all  knowledge,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent them  from  |nractically  monopoli- 
zing the  elective  franchise,  and  nomi- 
nating nearly  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

If  they  do  this,  it  is  in  itself  the 
annihilation  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
civil  libertv,  and  their  next  step  vrill 
assuredly  be  the  destruction  of  the 
remainder.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  and 
civil  liberty  are  natural  and  irrecon- 
cilable enemies ;  they  cannot  exist  to- 
gether without  seeking  each  other's 
destruction. 

Your  Constitution  knows  that  civil 
liberty  cannot  exist  without  religious 
liberty — that  religious  authority  and 
influence  are  likewise  political  autho- 
rity and  influence — therefore  it  binds 
your  clergy  as  far  as  potstble  from  be- 
coming tyrants,  or  obtaining  an  unmeet 
portion  of  political  power ;  and  it  pre- 
vents sudi  of  the  electors  as  are  reli- 
gious slaves,  frt)m  choosing  any  but 
Protestant  representatives.  You  are 
aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  having 
your  House  of  Commons  properly 
chosen — you  are  aware  that  a  vast 
portion  of  your  electors  cannot  judge 
for  themselves,  must  of  necessity  have 
guides  to  lead  them,  and  will  inevi- 
tably be  led  by  those  who  have  the 
greatest  influence  ov«r  them — you  are 
aware  that  religious  teachers,  from 
their  profession,  interest,  manner  of 
life,  &c.  are  most  unfit  political  guides 
for  the  electors,  and  were  never  meant 
to  be  suoh  guides — and  you  are  aware 
that  the  country  gentlemen,  the  mcrr- 
cantile  and  trading  gentry,  &c.  &c. 
irom  their  political  knowledge,  their 
interest  in  tne  public  weal,  their  va- 
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ricty  of  creeds,  Ac.  are  the  proper 
persons  to  form  the  guides  of  those 
electors  who  cannot  and  will  not  vote 
without.  In  consequence  yon  do  your 
utmost  to  separate  religion  from  poli- 
tics. After  doing  all  by  statute  that 
you  can  do  for  the  purpose,  so  far  as 
regards  the  national  clei^y,  you  labour 
to  make  it  one  of  the  laws  of  society, 
a  portion  of  public  opinion,  that  reli- 
gious teachers  have  no  right  to  teach 
or  intermeddle  with  politic8->thatin  so 
far  as  they  do  this,  they  abuse  their 
powers,  n^Iect  their  dutie^  and  usurp 
the  rights  of  others.  You  indeed  su^ 
£er  them  to  vote,  to  have  political  opi- 
nions like  other  men,  but  you  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  political  teachers  and 
leaders. 
This  you  do  towards  the  national  Cler- 
',  and  then  what  do  you  do  towards 
e  Popish  priest?  You  suffer  him 
to  prevent  the  electors  from  obtaining 
any  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for  en- 
abling them  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
franchise,  and  to  discharge  their  pub- 
lic duty  properly ;  you  suffer  him  to 
destroy  moral  law,  public  opinion,  and 
all  opmion  save  his  own — to  annihi- 
late all  creeds  but  his  own — to  obtain 
irresistible  ppUtical  authority  over  the 
electors — to  -place  himself  above  all 
control  and  responsibility^^Jid  to 
constitute  himseu  the  sole  elector. 
You  in  effect  offer  him  every  imagi- 
iia|>le  bribe  to  become  a  furious  poli- 
tician. The  Catholics  are  now  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  ProtesUnts;  but 
alter  this,  place  them  and  the  Pro- 
testants on  a  level  with  regard  to  the 
franchise,  and,  not  the  Popish  nobili- 
ty and  gpentry,  but  the  Popish  priest- 
hood, will  return  almost  every  Irish 
member.  This  priesthood  will  meet 
with  no  efficient  opposition,  it  will 
have  no  public  opinion  to  act  upon  it, 
and  it  wul  choose  such  members  only 
as  will^act  as  its  humble  menials. 

Notwithstanding  all  your  exertions, 
you  cannot  in  England  keep  your  re- 
ugiooa  teachers  out  of  the  political 
arena.  Every  religious  body  is  like- 
wise a  political  body,  having  peculiar 
political  interests,  needing  political 
protectors,  wishing  for  political  cham- 
pions, and  lustiqg  after  political  im- 
portance ;  and  therefore  all  your  reli- 
gious teachers  mix  more  or  less  in 
yonr  political  wars.  But  the  religi- 
•us  liberfy  of  the  people  divides  them 
Vox..  XVII. 


into  distinct  religious  bodies,  which 
balanceeach  other — ^their  teachers  suf- 
fer them  to  read  and  hear  whatever 
they  please — the  press  can  circulate 
anything — public  opinion  has  the 
teachers  perfectly  witnin  its  reach  and 
control — and  in  consequence,  these 
teachers  are  restrained  from  following 
any  very  reprehensible  conduct,  and 
producing  much  mischief  in  politics. 
In  Irelanid,  the  preposterous  liber^ 
with  which  you  endow  the  Popisn 
priest,  annihilates  the  religious  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  prevents  any  other 
teacher  from  entering  the  scale  against 
him,  any  party  being  formed  to  ba- 
lance his  own,  and  anything  being 
created  which  can  serve  as  a  check 
upon  his  conduct 

The  immense  importance  of  keep- 
ing your  religious  bodies  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
other  words,  to  genuine  Christianity, 
in  doctrine  and  aiscipline,  must  here 
be  evident  to  all  men.  In  proportion 
as  you  do  this,  you  keep  them  in  ge- 
neral harmony  with  your  Constitution 
and  laws— vou  keep  them  under  the 
guidance  of  proper  leaders.  In  pro- 
portion as  religious  teachers  adhere  to 
the  Scriptures,  they  keep  their  followers 
apart  from  political  faction,  and  they 
exercise  their  mighty  political  influ- 
ence conscientiously,  and  generally 
beneficially.  Reli^ous  bodies  cannot 
take  doctrines,  discipline  and  conduct, 
even  in  part,  from  any  other  source, 
without  involving  themselves  in  hos- 
tility with  the  Constitution  and  laws^ 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  those  feelings  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  people  which  are  essential 
for  giving  the  Constitution  and  laws 
due  operation.  Several  of  our  Protes- 
tant sects  will  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this,  but  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  priest,  whom  you  thus  render 
the  political  as  well  as  religious  tyrant 
of  tne  people,  belongs  to  a  reugion 
which,  coniiessedlj,  t^es  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  doctrmes,  discipline,  and 
conduct,  from  other  sources  than  the 
Scriptures ;  and  this  portion,  from  first 
to  last,  is  decidedly  at  variance  with 
your  Constitution  and  laws,  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  community, 
and  those  feelines  and  qualifications 
of  the  people,  which  are  essential  for 
giving  the  Constitution  and  laws  due 
operation.  This  Church  is,  and  haa  f«r 
2N 
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t^es  been,  more  &  polidciQthan  a  reli- 
gi<ms  one ;  it  enters  the  political  field, 
tiot  as  an  ally,  but  os  a  prindpfil.  It 
is  not  content  to  hold  the  sovereign 
authority  behind  the  curtain,  and  to 
act  by  using  kings  and  roinisters  as 
its  puppets ;  but  it  seizes  upon  civil 
office ;  It  makes  its  priests,  wherever  it 
can,  ministers  of  state ;  it  monopolizes, 
as  far  as  it  is  able,  all  civil,  as  well  as 
all  religious  authority.  Your  Popish 
priest  maintains  that  the  regular  Clergy 
ought  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  office 
and  possessions ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  Established  Church  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  his  brethren.  He  maintains,  that 
not  only  your  National  Religion,  but 
the  religions  of  all  the  Protestant  sects, 
are  '*  heresies,"  which  ought  to  be 
**  extirpated."  He  maintains  that 
your  National  Clergy  have  no  spi- 
ritual character,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  call  themselves,  and  act  as, 
teachers  of  religion ;  that  when  they 
do  nothing  they  are  a  burden  to  Ire- 
land, and  that  when  they  do  their  duty 
they  are  a  nuisance  to  it.  He  main- 
tains, that  he  has  a  right  to  punish  the 
people  for  entering  your  churches, 
and  reading  your  Bioles  and  other 
publications ;  that  he  has  a  right  to 
enter  the  houses  of  the  people  to  take 
away  Bibles,  religious  tracts,  and  any 
publications  whatever.  He  maintains, 
that  neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  reli- 
giou#  treatises,  nor  any  books  that  he 
may*  disapprove  of,  ought  to  be  sufier- 
ed  to  circulate,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  ought  not  to 
be  sufilered  to  hold  their  School,  Mis- 
sionary, and  Bible  Meetings.  He 
maintains,  that  he  has  a  right  to  preach 
anything  as  doctrine,  to  inculcate  any- 
thing as  religious  duty,  and  to  esta- 
blish anything  as  discipline,  that  he 
may  choose ;  and  that,  in  doing  this, 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  people 
nave  the  least  right  to  interfere  with 
him.  He  maintains  that  he  has  a 
right  to  prevent  the  people  from  quali- 
fying themselves  for  the  discharge  of 
their  public  duties^that  he  has  a  right 
to  prevent  them,  by  punishment,  from 
listening  to  any  teacher  but  himself— 
that  he  has  a  right  to  keep  from  them 
all  opini^  save  what  he  may  give  tliem 
— that  he  has  a  right  to  punish  them  for 
doing  what  the  Constitution  and  laws 
require,  and  even  command,  them  to  do 
—that  he  has  a  right  to  keep  them  in 
the  most  deplorable  bondage,  by  means 
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of  espionage  and  bodily  punishments 
— that  he  has  a  right  virtually  to  de- 
stroy the  press  and  public  opinion — 
and  that  hts  Church  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of,  and  above,  the  Government. 

Such  is  the  Popish  Religion ;  and 
yet  there  are  people  who  tefl  you  that 
It  contains  nothing  hostile  to  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  liberty  of  Britain  f 
Those  who  profess  this  religion,  call 
themselves  the  friends  of  your  Consti* 
stitution  and  laws — th^se  who  esta- 
blish, or  writhe  underjf-  this  horrible, 
civil,  and  religious  tyranny,  pretend 
that  they  are  the  champions  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  !  Do  you  believe 
them?  Has  this  accursed  '•  liberality" 
of  the  day  smote  you  stone-blind,  and 
swept  away  your  reason?  Do  you 
think,  that  if  the  Catholics  formed  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  they  would 
spare  your  Church,  your  Protestant 
Dissenters,  your  Missionary,  Bible, 
and  other  rdigious  associations,  your 
schools,  your  press, — your  laws  in  fa- 
vour of  toleration  and  popular  liber- 
ty ?  Do  you  opine  that  if  your  lower 
and  middle  classes  were  enslaved  like 
those  of  Ireland — were  yoked  to  the 
car  of  tyranny  like  those  of  Ireland — 
that  your  Constitution  and  laws  could 
he  protected,  could  be  kept  in  due  ope- 
ration—could be  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing intolerable  evils  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  your  Constitution,  laws,  and 
liberty,  work  themselves,— that  they 
preserve  themselves,- tliat  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  they 
could  exist  for  benefit  if  the  people 
were  the  passive  slaves  and  instru- 
ments of  a  Priesthood?  If  you  do, 
woe  to  you !  and  woe  to  every  na- 
tional treasure  that  you  afibct  to  va- 
lue! 

If  you  are  not  yet  convinced,  turn 
your  eyes  from  the  Popish  Priest  to 
his  slaves,  the  poor  Irish  labourers^ 
They  cannot  have  a  Bible  or  any  book 
obnoxious  to  the  priest  in  their  dwel- 
lings, but  he  enters  and  takes  them 
away — they  cannot  enter  a  Prostestant 
place  of  worship,  but  he  punishes  them 
for  it — they  cannot  change  Uieir  wli*. 
gion,  but  he  ruins  them  for  it — he  pro- 
hibits them  from  sending  their  children 
to  a  school  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
used — he  will  not  suffer  them  to  in- 
quire, to  obtain  instruction,  to  emerge 
from  their  ignorance  and  barbarism- 
he  will^not  permit  them  to  live  in 
amity  with  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjrcts— and  he  restrains  them  from 
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^qoalif  ji^  tbduselveft  €nr  discfafti^ng, 
and  n^  dischBi^^ing,  their  political 
datle^  In  all  thin,  hit  tyrmnny  ii 
inaiQUiiied  by  the  iofliction  of  bodily 

IiBQishraeDtfl.  Call  you  this  liberty? 
a  H  the  leaa  slarery,  because  it  pro- 
cfedf  from  a  priest  and  his  laws,  in- 
Wead  of  the  magistrate  and  laws  of  the 
italra  ?  Is  it  the  less  slavery,  because  it 
is  defended  by  your  Cobbetts,  Bur- 
netts, and  firougnams,  and  other  self- 
dubbed  friends  of  liberty  ?  Your  very 
brutes  are  more  free  th^  these  miser- 
able creatures.  What  do  your  Con- 
ctitution,  laws,  and  hberty,  produce  in 
Ireland.  They  cannot  be  eigoyed^ 
4hey  cannot  work  for  benefit,  they 
can  only  yield  delusion,  convulsion, 
crime,  slavery,  and  evils  of  almost 
every  description. 

If  Catholicism  were  principally  an 
£ngliah  or  Irish  religion,  like  our  Pro- 
testant religions,  if  the  priests  were  at 
its  head,  and  were  subject  to  no  fo- 
vrign  hifluenoe  and  contrd,  or  if  the 
laity  had  any  material  share  in  their 
appKnntment,  they  mi^t  not,  perhaps, 
abuse  their  liberty  so  fearfully.  But 
the  Cathcdicism  of  Ireland  is  but  a 
aubordinate  part  of  the  general  Catho- 
licism of  Europe:  the  Priests  must 
obej  the  Pope^  and  act  in  concert  wiUi 
their  continental  brethren  to  maintain 
their  power;  and  neither  the  laity, 
nor  the  government,  nor  anything  else 
in  the  empire,  is  suffered  to  interfere 
in  their  nomination.  The  effects  are 
these.  The  Popish  priest  is  denation- 
alized ;  whatever  he  may  be  in  birUi 
and  blood,  he  is,  in  soul  and  action,  a 
foreigner:  he  has  no  country,  Imt 
Catholicism ;  he  has  no  countrymen, 
save  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  other 
states.  His  religion  places  him  in  hos- 
tihty  with  many  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  laws,  and  general  libertjc, 
with  manv  of  the  best  rights  of  the 
ocople,  ana  therefore  it  divests  him  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  Ue  knows  that 
w  miracles  which  his  Church  pre- 
tends to  work  are  frauds,  that  its  le- 
gends are  fictions,  that  its  relics  are 
impositions;  and  this  renders  him  a 
hypocrite  and  a  juggler ;  a  roan  false, 
fiinty-hearted,  looking  upon  other  mten 
as  tools  to  be  used  for  his  own  bensfit. 
It  leads  him  to  abuse  the  tremendous 
liberty,  with  which  you  invest  him,  as 
touch  as  he  possibly  can.  Country, 
oonntirymen,  law,  liberty, -r  every- 
thing must  be  sacrificed  that  his 
Church  may  thrive— that  he  may  re- 
main a  despot. 


Now  for  the  worst  consequence 
which  the  liberty  of  the  Popi^  priest 
has  mroducodl  'I|  ho  marshalled 
around  him  six  milhons  of  your  pepple ; 
it  has  enabled  him  to  form  these  mto 
a  oorporatiou,  a  body  far  noore  politi- 
cal UUH  religious,  i^  having  the 
most  perfect  organisation.  This  body 
of  nx  millions  avows  that  it  is  his 
slave,  it  has  embxaoed  his  doctrines, 
and  of  course  it  is  hostile  to  your  re-' 
ligion,  to  some  vital  parts  of  your  Con- 
stitution, to  some  of  your  best  lawa, 
to  many  of  your  most  valuable  rights 
and  pnvileges,  to  a  number  of  the 
best  opinions  and  fiaelings  of  the  na- 
tion, to  as  much  of  your  whole  system 
as  would  involve  your  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  in  its  destruction.  You 
are  told  by  those  whose  4rade  it  is  to 
delude  you,  that  this  body  is  distinct 
from  its  leaders — that  it  does  not  think 
as  they  think — they  might  as  well  tell 
you  that  a  man's  body  is  distinct  from, 
and  obeys  not,  his  head.  Look  at  the 
conduct  of  these  six  millions  of  your 
population  ;- — they  openly  sanction 
everything  that  the  priest  does,  every 
wora  that  he  utters.  They  repeat  his 
words — they  scrupulously  divest  them- 
telves  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  at 
his  bidding — they  follow  him  to  de- 
stroy, as  far  as  possible,  the  dvii  and 
religious  liberty  of  the  Protestants— 
the  rich  part  ot  them  declare,  that  the 
priest  ought  to  be  the  tyrant  he  is,  and 
they  assist  them  in  the  exercise  of  his 
tyranny.  They  suspend  the  operation 
of  your  Constitution  and  laws,  in  so 
far  as  these  support  morals  and  gene- 
ral freedom.  They  openly  make  sub- 
scriptions to  circulate  Cobbett's  sicken- 
ing libels  on  your  country,  reli^^lon, 
and  political  system.  Even  ike  Catho- 
lic nobles  of  England  declare  that 
they  can  give  no  security  to  the  Con- 
stitution, save  such  as  may  be  sanc- 
tioned by  their  spiritual  superiors. 

This  corporation,  comprehending  six 
millions  of  your  population,  thus  ser- 
vilely follows  a  set  of  leaders,  who  art 
appointed  by  a  foreigner  inveterately 
hostile  to  many  of  the  best  parts  oi 

Jour  Constitution — who  are  compelled 
y  Uieir  own  profit  to  walk  ham  in 
hand  with  foreigners,  actuated  by  die 
same  hostility — who  have  each  and 
all  a  direct  and  mightv  personal  in- 
terest in  the  overthrow  of  your  Church, 
and  the  destruction  of  sudi  of  your 
laws  as  produce  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  This  corporation  has  a  Po- 
pish piwst  in  every  parish,  to  prevent 
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the  defectkm  of  its  memben,  and  to 
obtlin  new  ones.  These  six  millions 
ci  your  people  are  disaffected  to  many 
Tital  parts  of  your  svstem^  and  stiU 
jmi  cannot  speak  to  tnem>  yon  cannot 
instruct  them,  yon  cannot  reach  them, 
to  work  any  alteration  in  their  opi- 
nions and  feelings.  The  priests  stand 
between  you  and  them,  and  keep  you 
as  effectnally  separated  as  though  yon 
inhabited  diffb«nt  planets.  You  pre- 
tend to  be  iealous  of  corporate  bodies 
—of  the  Chnrch  of  EngUnd,  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Bank,  &c. ;  but 
what  is  any  of  yonr  corporate  bodies 
compared  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churdi  of  Ireland  ? — 

Ton  have  nominally  united  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  but  you  can  give  no 
reality  to  the  union.  You  cannot 
blend  and  unite  tlm  people ;  you  can- 
not plant  Britii^  thought  and  conduct 
in  Ireland.  The  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  Irish  people  are  discordant 
with  your  Constitution  and  laws, 
therefore  the  latter  are  a  dead  letter  in 
remect  of  benefh.  Your  system  is  one 
of  balances.  You  cannot  have  a  ba- 
lance of  power  without  a  balance  of 
bodies,  and  you  cannot  haye  a  balance 
of  bodies  without  a  balance  of  creeds. 
If  yon  cannot  form  a  balance  of  opi- 
nkms,  you  must  haye  an  unbalanced 
population.  In  Ireland  you  can  form 
no  balance  of  opinions,  therefore  you 
can  form  no  balance  of  bodies ;  you 
cannot  break  up  the  population  into 
manageable  masses  or  nearly  equal 
weight  to  goyem  each  other,  there- 
fore you  cannot  lay  the  foundations  of 
your  constitution  and  laws,  and  bring 
them  into  operation. 

You  are  told  that  if  you  admit  the 
members  of  this  corporation  into  Par- 
liament and  the  ministry,  they  will  not 
attempt  to  injureyour  Constitution  and 
fpeedom.  Where  is  the  evidence  to 
prove  it  ?  Their  religious  opinions  are 
to  you  political  ones  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous character — would  they  change 
weir  religious  creed  on  their  admis- 
sion to  power  ?  would  those  who  are 
now  hiring  men  to  write  down  your 
religion  and  liberties,  spare  either  on 
beomning  members  of  Parliament  and 
ministers  of  state  ?  Would  those  who 
belieye  that  your  clergy  have  no  ri^t 
to  call  themselyes  ministers  of  religion 
—that  your  Protestant  reli^one  are 
herenes  which  ought  to  beextupated — 
that  your  ecclesiastical  possessions  be* 


long  in  right  to  their  priests— and  thai 
their  priests  ought  to  fetter  tiie  ipreas 
and  enslave  the  people— refrain  from 
conforming  your  constitution  and  laws 
to  their  bdief,  if  they  became  your 
rulers?  Would  diose  who  now  d» 
their  utmost  to  prevent  your  constitu- 
tion and  your  laws  in  mwoxa  of  free- 
dom  from  operating,  act  as  the  gnaiv 
dians  of  these  if  they  obtained  power? 
Would  those  who  are  now  the  super- 
stitious, fanatical  tools  of  their  priests 
— who  will  bear  the  disabilities  rather 
than  make  a  single  efifort  to  conform 
the  discipline  of  their  religion  to  the 
Constitution — be  more  independent  of 
their  priests  when  they  should  owe 
their  seats  in  Parliament  entirely  t0 
them  ?  It  is  preposterous  to  imagine 
it,  unless  it  be  true  that  men  act  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  their  opinions  and 
wishes,  and  to  the  will  ot  those  who 
possess  omnipotent  influtoce  over 
them. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Pa« 

e»,  which  are  drawn  from  what  has 
n  done  in  other  countries,  are  be- 
low contempt.  France  is  lauded  for 
placing  the  Protestants  on  an  equality 
with  theCatholics— whatarethe  £icU? 
Protestantism  is  so  fiu*  from  being  at 
variance  with  the  French  Constitution, 
that  it  harmonises  with  it  hx  better 
than  Catholicism.  The  ProtestanU 
are  stated  to  comprehend  one-fiftieth 
of  the  population,  and  what  could  these 
accomplish,  however  pernicious  their 
tenets  might  be,  against  the  rest  of  the 
people  ?  If  our  Catholics  only  amount- 
ed to  four  or  five  hundred  thousand, 
and  could  only  return  eight  or  ten 
members  to  Parliament,  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  would  be  a  matter  of 
small  moment.  As  to  despotic  states, 
in  which  the  people  have  no  constitu- 
tion, no  representative  assembly,  no 
press,  no  discussion,  and  no  liberty ; 
and  in  which  the  government  can 
^ide  religious  teachers  as  it  pleases — 
m  them  the  two  religions  may  be  safe- 
ly placed  on  an  equalily.  Protestant- 
ism can  flourish  as  well  under  a  des- 
potism as  under  a  free  form  of  govern- 
ment; but  dvil  liberty  is  hostile  in 
the  behest  degree  to  Catholicism.  As 
there  is  no  similarity  between  the  two 
religions,  favours  ^ewn  to  the  one 
form  BO  argument  that  similu*  favours 
should  be  shewn  to  the  other.  As  to 
what  is  said  respecting  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Catholics  in 
10 
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them  are  to  weak  and  so  widely  scat- 
tered, tluit  thev  are  powerless,  tw  po- 
litical mischief. 

We  decidedly  condemn  the  placing 
of  the  two  religions  on  an  equality  in 
Hanover.  We  do  this^  not  in  reference 
to  HanoTer>  hut  to  Europe  generally. 
We  suspect  it  to  he  a  concession  to 
^t  system,  which  is  everywhere  la- 
boriously at  work  to  strengthen  and 
increase  Catholicism,  and  which  we 
regvd  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  liberty 
next  to  the  Liberals.  If  your  govern- 
ment wish  to  see  rational,  genuine, 
solid,  enduring  liberty  established  on 
the  Continent,  it  must  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  promote  the  spread  of 
Protestantism, — ^in  other  words,  to 
break  the  fetters  of  Catholicism.  It 
is  preposterous  to  sneak  of  establish- 
ing freedom— of  establishing  a  govern- 
ment of  balances — amidst  a  people 
who  are  the  abject  slaves  of  a  political 
hi^archy — a  political  hierarchy,  which 
has  the  deepest  interest  in  keeping 
them  at  the  lowest  point  of  ignorance 
and  bondage.  Fallen  as  Catholicism 
was  in  France,  when  that  country  re- 
ceived its  constitution  from  foreign 
armies,  every  one  must  see  that  liberty 
has  no  root  amidst  the  French  people, 
and  that  its  existence  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  government. 

The  measure  in  question  has  given 
a  new  argument  to  our  Liberals,  and 
the  fashionable  cry  of  the  hour  is — 
*'  Place  all  religions  on  an  equality !" 
The  idiots !  The  established  religion, 
and  the  religions  of  the  more  power- 
ful Protestant  sects,  harmonize  either 
perfectly,  or  in  most  essential  points, 
with  your  Constitution  and  laws ;  but 
with  the  latter,  as  we  have  shewn, 
Catholicism  is  fiercely  at  variance. 
Your  constitution  and  laws  must  be 
changed,  or  Catholicism  must  be  chan- 
ged, or  they  must  still  be  implacable 
enemies.  If  Catholicism  became  the 
religion  of  the  State,  your  liberty 
would  not  last  an  hour.  You  might 
retain  your  Monarch,  your  House  of 
Peers,  and  even  your  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  what  would  these  be  with- 
out your  laws  in  favour  of  general 
freedom?  What  would  these  be  if  the 
elective  franchise  were  monopolised 
by  the  Pojnsh  priesthood,  or  if  they 
had  to  look  for  opinion  and  conduct 
to  the  Popish  hierarchy  ?  Look  at  your 
electors^-the  immense,  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  are  to  be  found 
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among  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 
These  are  now  guided  by  your  coun- 
try gentlemen,  &c  but  let  your  lower 
and  middle  classes  be  enslaved  by  the 
Po}nsh  priest,  and  then  nothing  can 
prevent  nim  from  getting  the  elective 
franchise,  and,  of  course,  your  House 
of  Commons,  and  whole  system,  into 
his  hands.  We  need  not  repeat  what 
would  follow.  Your  Protestant  Dis- 
senters are  so  widely  scattered,  that 
they  possess  very  litue  power  in  any 
one  place;  they  are  generally  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  Whig  or  Tory 
churchmen,  therefore  your  l^slature 
and  ministry  are  toleraUy  unanimous 
in  respect  ot  religious  opinions.  If  the 
Whigs  be  the  defenders  of  these  Dis- 
senters, they  are  not  of  their  faith^ 
they  even  in  secret  dislike  it,  and  they 
are  nothing  more  than  defenders.  If 
even  the  Dissenters  could  return  mem- 
bers of  their  own  persuasion,  they  now 
differ  from  the  church  chiefly  on  ab- 
stract points  of  doctrine,  consequently 
there  is  little  danger  that  their  Parlia- 
mentary party  and  the  church  one 
would  engage  in  pernicious  hostilities. 
But  the  Papists  are  concentrated  in 
one  point ;  they  would  return  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  members ;  they 
would  choose  none  but  men  of  their 
own  persuasion,  and  fririous  fanatics^ 
and  their  party  and  the  church  one 
could  not  rail  of  being  engaged  in  a 
bitter  war,  touching,  not  merely  ab- 
stract doctrines,  but  all  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  the  empire.  Your  clergy  must, 
of  necessity,  become  as  fierce  politi- 
cians as  the  Popidi  priests ;  you  must 
of  necessity  elect  no  members  save 
zealots  for  Protestantism ;  the  parlia- 
mentary cry  will  be,  Ireland  against 
Britain — Catholicism  against  Protest- 
antism ;  and  you  will  have  a  Par- 
liament that  will  be  a  plague,  a  pes- 
tilence, a  public  curse,  but  nothing 
else.  None  but  madmen  would  ever 
dream  of  introducing  religious  strife 
into  your  House  of  Commons— of  com- 
posing this  house  of  religious  fanatics 
— when  the  strife  relates,  not  only 
to  doctrines,  but  to  your  laws  and 
constitution. 

It  is  said,  that  if  you  place  the  Pa- 
pists on  a  level  with  the  Protestants, 
you  will  reconcile  the  two  religions. 
Do  they  then  differ  in  nothing  save  in 
regard  to  the  disabilities  ?  Would  the 
removal  of  these  disabilitiesmake  them 
one  in  respect  of  popular  rights  and 
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Ubertiei,  of  lawB  and  your  general  sys- 
tem, oi  everything,  save  abstract  doc- 
trines^ If  no  man,  however  blind, 
simple,  and  profligate  he  may  be,  will 
say — ^Ye»— what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment ?  You  have  only  to  look  at  the 
opinions  which  Catholicism  openly 
promulgates  respecting  Protestantism, 
«nd  at  the  diametricaUy  opposite  poli- 
tical, as  well  as  religious  principles  of 
the  two  religions,  to  be  convinced  that 
they  must  detest  each  other ;  and  you 
cannot  have  to  be  told  that  the  equal- 
ising of  power  between  two  deadly 
enemies  can  only  render  their  war  more 
fiorious.  A  despotic  government  de- 
prives the  two  religions  of  all  means  of 
open  conflict,  but  it  cannot  stifle  their 
^mutual  hatred ;  here  there  would  be 
nothing  to  restrain  them,  and  they 
would  have  all  the  emoluments  and 
dignities  of  the  empire  to  contend  for. 
If  you  give  pohtical  power  to  the 
Popisn  rel^on,  you  of  course  add  to 
its  character,  influence,  and  authority. 
You  not  only  give  it  additional  means 
for  preventing  its  followers  from  be- 
ing reached  by  other  religious  teachers, 
but  you  buid  them  more  flrmly  to  it ; 
you  give  it  new  and  mighty  powers  for 
making  proselytes.  You  render  its 
priests  toe  most  powerful  political 
Dody  in  the  empire,  and  enable  them 
to  m^nse  irresistible  poKtical  bribes, 
at  a  time  when  many  of  your  public 
men  seem  to  rate  all  religions  at  the 
same  value,  seem  to  think  it  a  matter 
of  no  conseouence  to  what  religion  they 
belong,  and  seem  to  be  vrilling  to  em- 
brace any  religion  that  may  promise 
them  aggrandisement. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  conseouences  which 
flow  from  Aat  liberty  which  you  per- 
mit the  Popish  priest  to  exercise  in 
Ireland. 

A  vast  portion  of  the  people  are 
more  ignorant,  immoral,  and  depra- 
ved, than  any  other  people  in  Europe, 
And  you  cannot  give  them  the  instruc- 
tion they  need.  The  churches  of  the 
State  are  virtually  shut  up,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  State  are  virtually  pro- 
hibited from  opening  their  lips ;  the 
people  are  prevented  by  espionage  and 
punishments  from  entering  the  one, 
and  hearing  the  other.  The  religious 
press  is  destroyed,  the  Scriptures  and 
religious  writings  are  suppressed,  the 
circulation  of  religious  opinions  is  pre- 
,  vented,  and  the  religious  liberty  of 
the  people  is  wholly  annihilated.  The 
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pritttt  can  represent  anything  to  be  re- 
ligion that  ne  pleases ;  therefore  he 
teaches  a  religion  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  Scriptures,  the  laws,  and  the 
constitution,  which  plants  the  most 
pernicious  superstition  and  fanatidsmi 
which  places  public  morals  in  the  moat 
deplorable  condition,  and  which  is 
merely  meant  to  benefit  himself  and 
his  church.  No  other  religion  can  act 
upon  this  to  purifv  it  by  oppositiiMi. 
The  people  are  enslaved  poUticallYi  m 
well  as  religiously ;  their  pavM^l  in- 
terests are  at  the  mercy  ot  the  priest; 
he  gives  them  what  opinions  he  ]  * 
ses ;  he  keeps  all  other  opinions  i 
them ;  he  destroys  public  opinion, 
prevents  all  instruction  from  reaching 
them,  that  may  be  calculated  to  ii^juie 
his  authority.  The  people  cannot  be 
oualified  for  discharging  their  political 
duties ;  they  are  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing the  proper  guides  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties;  the  elective 
franchise  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  Popish  priesthood;  and  this  priest- 
hood is  rendered  a  fanatical,  and  al- 
most omnipotent  political  body.  Six 
millions  of  the  population  are  bound 
to  one  creed ;  they  therefore  form  one 
body ;  they  are  organist  into  a  cor- 
poration of  the  most  finished  construc- 
tion ;  they  are  perfectly  under  the 
despotism  of  their  priests ;  they  fol- 
low any  demagogues  that  these  priests 
support ;  they  destroy  the  equipoise  in 
your  government  of  balances;  and  yet 
you  cannot  give  them  a  varietjr  of 
creeds,  and  break  them  into  a  variety 
of  bodies,  in  order  to  make  the  proper 
distribution  of  party  weight,  and  bring 
your  constitution  and  laws  into  proper 
operation.  These  six  millions  of  the 
population  hold  opinions  decidedly  at 
variance  with  your  constitution  and 
liberties.  If  you  adroit  them  to  an 
equality  of  power,  you  invc^ve  the 
State  in  ruin,  and  if  you  deny  it,  they 
are  disaflected,  turbulent,  and  almost 
ungovernable.  You  cannot  render  the 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land real-^the  latter  island  forms  a 
source  of  ii^ury  rather  than  benefit — 
your  science,  knowledge,  and  all  your 
better  opinions,  feelings,  and  liabits, 
are  prevented  from  entering  it — your 
constitution,  laws,  and  liberty,  cannot 
be  made  to  work  in  it  for  good — and 
the  sword,  or  the  fear  of  the  sword 
alone,  enables  you  to  keep  it  in  peace, 
and  retain  it ! 

Could  anything  be  imagined  more 
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horrible  than  this?  Our  very  blood    sketched^  and  yet  we  may  truly  tsy-— 
runs  cold  in  glancing  at  what  we  have 

<*Look  at  tbe  picture— ^deem  it  not  oV-charged, 
There  is  no  trait  that  might  not  be  enlarged.** 


That  this  is  produced  by  the  Popish 
priesthood — ^Ihat  Ireland  would  pre- 
sent a  perfectly  different  picture  if 
this  priesthood  did  not  exist — ^may  be 
proved,  by  comparing  the  North  with 
the  remainder  of  that  ill-fated  island. 

This  liberty  of  the  Popish  Priest  is 
decidedly  condemned  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Constitution,  the  spirit  of 
Jhe  laws,  civil  liberty,  religious  liberty, 
^Bie  public  weal,  common  sense,r9— in  a 
^ronl,  by  every  imaginable  thing  that 
"ought  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it. 

Need  we  say  what  ought  to  be  done  ? 
firing  down  uie  liberty  of  this  Priest 
to  its  proper  point — equalise  it  with 
the  liberty  of  your  own  Clergy — pro- 
portion it  to  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of 
the  community.  This  will  enable 
your  Clergy  to  discharge  their  duty, 
and  it  will  give  that  religious  liberty 
to  the  people  which  it  is  your  imperi- 
ous duty  to  give  them.  You  cannot 
produce  any  conformity  of  doctrines, 
and  you  ought  not  to  attempt  it ;  but 
you  can  and  ought  to  produce  con- 
formity in  discipline  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent any  other  teachers  from  obtain- 
ing more  direct  authority  over  the 
people  than  your  own  Clergy.  Is  it 
not  monstrous  that  a  body  unknown 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  should 
exist  in  these  realms,  to  prevent  the 
people,  by  terror  and  punishments, 
from  entering  the  National  Churches, 
becoming  acquait\ted  with  the  Nation- 
al religion,  hearing  the  National 
Clergy,  reading  the  Scriptures,  send- 
ing their  children  to  schools,  and  ob- 
taining the  instruction  necessary  to 
make  them  good  men>  and  good  sub- 
iects  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  such  a 
body  should  be  permitted  to  issue  pro- 
clamations to  the  people,  command- 
ing them  to  give  up  all  their  Bibles 
^  and  religious  tracts,  and  to  enfoi^ 
obedience  by  paina  and  penalties.^ 
Down,  we  sav,  with  the  detestable 
tyranny !— call  all  this  no  longer  the 
worship  of  God  and  religious  liberty-^ 
give  freedom  to  jrour  own  Clergy  and 
the  people — ^until  you  do  this,  boast 
no  more  of  your  love  for  your  Consti- 
tution, laws,  rights,  andlioerties.  Yoa 
have  interfered  with  tbe  discipline  of 
of  your  own  church  again  and  again 
in  defiance  of  the  Clergy,  you  have  in- 


terfered with  the  Protestant  dissenters, 
— why  then  is  the  discipline  of  Catho- 
licism to  be  spared  when  it  is  so  de- 
structive to  religion  and  the  public 
weal? 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  the  go- 
vernment may  be  disposed  to  do,  or 
what  it  may  be  able  to  do :  but  we  will 
say,  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
established  Clergy  of  England  and 
Ireland,  to  petition  Parliament  forth- 
with to  restrain  all  other  religious 
teachers  from  possessing  means  of  con- 
trolling the  people  which  are  denied  to 
them—and  to  render  it  highly  penal 
for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  pre- 
vent the  people  by  threats  and  punish- 
ments from  entering  their  Church, 
listening  to  their  instructions,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  &c.  If  thev  wiH  not 
defend  tneir  own  rights  and  liberties, 
who  is  to  defend  them?  This  will 
bring  the  question  fully  before  the 
British  Nation,  and  it  will  produce 
much  benefit.  It  is  the  more  neoet-< 
sary,  because  the  Popish  Priests  are 
actually  proselytizing  in  various  parta 
of  Great  Britain,  and  no  sooner  do 
they  make  converts,  than  these  are 
placed  under  that  bondage  where  no 
other  religion  or  relicious  teacher  can 
reach  them.  Catholicism,  in  every  nart 
of  Europe,  is  at  this  moment  malang 
offensive  war  on  Protestantism — it  ia 
everywhere  labouring  with  allits  might 
to  make  proselytes — it  is  endeavouring 
to  destroy  old  laws  that  tell  a^inst  it, 
and  to  procure  new  ones  of  the  most 
hateful  description  in  its  favour— it  is 
putting  forth  aU  its  old  destructive 
principles—and  it  is  in  very  high  fa- 
vour with  nearly  all  the  governments 
of  Europe.  We  trust  that  our  Clergy 
have  marked  this,  and  that  they  are 
aware  that  they  stand  at  the  head  of 
Protestantism,  that  the  battles  of  thia 
religion  must  be  fought  here  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  that  if  it  fall  here,  it  most 
fall  in  every  other  part  of  Europe. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  saying 
a  word  to  the  higher  portion  of  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow-8ul](ject8.  You 
call  yourselves  the  friends  and  lovera 
of  the  British  constitution, — why  then 
do  you  hold  opinions  touching  religi- 
ous supremacy,  &c.  which  this  consti- 
tution expressly  forbids,  and  which,  if 
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generally  entertained,  would  render  it 
a  tyranny  ?    You  call  yourselves  the 
friends  and  lovers  of  British  liberty, 
dyil  and  religious, — why  then  do  you 
make  yourselves  the  slaves  of  a  priest* 
hood,  and  deprive  millions  of  your 
humble  brethren  of  every  vestige  of 
0uch  liberty,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
constitution  and  laws  can  do  to  prevent 
you  ?    You  come  to  us  in  the  double 
ihumcXet  of  slaves  and  tyrants, — ^you 
are  laden  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
chains  of  slavery ;  you  grind  millions 
of  your  countrymen  to  powder,  by  act* 
ing  as  the  tools  of  your  despots — ^and 
you  beseech  us  to  place  in  your  hands 
our  liberties !  We  snail  not  be  so  simple 
as  to  consent  Shake  off  your  chains — 
give  freedom  to  your  bondsmen — har- 
monise your  rel^^ion  with  our  consti- 
tution, laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  and 
we  will  receive  you  as  brothers, — we 
will  make  you  our  rulers.     If  you  re- 
fuse, you  shall  remain  as  you  are  for 
ever.    You  shall  worship  God  as  you 
please,  but  you  shall  not  rule  us  as  you 
please.      You  may  call  the  pretended 
miracles  and)other  nauseous  jugglery  of 
your  priests — the  suppression  of  the 
Scriptures  —  the  punishment  of  the 
people  for  entering  our  churches,  and 
reading  our  books — the  depriving  the 
people  of  liberty  of  conscience,  &c. 
&c  the  worship  of  God,  but  you  will 
not  persuade  us  that  it  is  so.    If  you 
really  believe  all  this  to  be  the  worship 
of  God,  you  are  too  siUy ;  and  if  ;^ou  be- 
lieve the  contrary,  and  still  insist  that 
it  is  so,  you  are  too  knavish,  to  be  our 
govemors.    As  to  the  doctrine  of  ab« 
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itract  right,  it  has  been  again  and 
again  abandoned  by  your  champions ; 
it  was,  many  years  since,  abandonecl 
by  Brougham  himself,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.    Ireland  has  no  right 
to  ml  the  legislative  and  executive  of 
Protestant  Britain  with  Papists.    Our 
constitution  stands,  from  beginning  to 
end,  upon  the  principle  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  if  you  are  not  qualified  to 
hold  public  trusts,  you  have  no  right 
to  hold  them.    We  do  not  ask  you 
to  change  what  can  be  fairly  called 
the  DOCTRINES,  but  we  ask  you  to 
change  the  discipline,  of  your  reli- 
gion ;  and,  in  asking  this,  we  only  ask 
you  to  do  what  we  have  ourselves 
again  and  again  done  towards  our  own 
religion.  The  British  Protestants  wish 
you  to  possess  all  that  you  ought  to 
possess — they  wish  you^  to  enjoy  all 
that  themselves  enjoy— they  wish  to 
make  you  their  equals — but  until  you 
separate  religion  from  politics,  render 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and 
to  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cssar's,  - 
make  your  priests  your  religious  teach- 
ers only,  instead  of  you)*  religious  and 
politick  tyrants — give  religious  free- 
dom to  the  millions  who  follow  you — 
cease  to  war  against  Protestant  free- 
dom—break up  the  terrible  tjfranny 
which  you  have  established  in  the 
land — and  renounce  those  principles 
which  are  not  less  at  variance  with 
Christianity  than  with  British  righu 
and  liberties — until  you  do  all  this, 
you  must  not  expect  to  be  the  legisla^ 
tors  and  mimsters  of  Great  Britaiiu 
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It  is  noifirBditidtlkiiig  ifiore  tUan  el^ 

rtn  yeim  «go  Wtire  the r^nlent 

of  iimratr^.  Hi  irbich  I  bot«  a  coniinis- 
don^  begim  ^  inuster  one  fine  May 
-inhming,  on  the  parade  ground  at 
Hvtfae.  An  order  hM  reached  a§  tWo 
flaVa  bcfbre.  to  ^epare  fdr  imrriedljlte 
kenite  In  the  Pdjnisiila;  arid  oH  the 
ibahdng  to  which  1  alhide^  ^^  w^re 
to  oommeticfe  our  mardh  for  that  i^- 
poa^  Th6  port  of  embarkation  waft 
pfilter,  a  ^t  ohly  twelve  miles  dfs- 
taitt  troth  ouf  b&nto&ments,  where  k 
«iod|le  of  tranipbrts,  Witti  a  gtin  trtifc 
as  cobtov^  werfe  Waititi^  to  receive  \£ 

The  9hoH  sp^  of  Hme  which  iti- 
terrened  bftrfeen  the  Arrival  of  th^ 
wlftt;  atid  dfe  ^ntfifl  day  which  sav^ 
itt  dffeetidhs  c^i^fl^  Into  bftect,  was 


•pent  hy  mys^'  and  by  roy  brbthet 
dicers;  iti  toMfts  th^  best  df  prepa- 
htikms  i^hidi  cffeutiistjinces  wtmld 
t  fo^  a  cUhpd^.  Sundry  Httie 
of  Wriiitare^  bt  thfe  hel^  of 
wUch  we  had  eontmea  to  render  onr 
biriiek-toohis  Somewhat  hitei^ble, 
fkigtt  sold  for  oh^  iehih  ^ar^  of  iheif 
vihit;  i  selection  wis  ih^e  fhtii  our 
respective  wardrobes,  of  such  artid^'^ 
afim^MA,  ttii  rma  init  sto^^tble- 
ribfe  i^t^iiemtidh;  drornis^  tt)  ediM- 
mle  fbf  t!ke  lototfest  time  ifa^c€?aM^  : 
Mt^giik  wtte  Mstiij  flttM  np^  isthi 
SbaftM  wiCfi  tea,  vagKr;  and  dflifer  hi*- 
tttiei :  doaks  W^  ^rch^sed  by  tho^ 
#lio  flM^isbd  Ae&  fidt  b^fdfe,  litid 
pelt  in  i  tftate  of  re^  iif  fi&os^  lirhb 
did  ;  In  ajj^rd,  everything  y^ni  doni 
i^ih  ooiud  b6  done  by  iuen  i(itnilar- 
It  fiinated^  iibt  even  forg^ttmjp^  tU^ 
^y^nenf  of  d^bts,  or  the  iiiditm^  Bt 
grtNrell  letters  in  Me  fbrri)  to  absent 
meHdjk  and  ^htiotfii  Perhaps  th^ 
niader  niay  be  curious  to  know  with 

£4lt  nock  ti  neoessarlte  the  generali- 
ixf  Britisb  officers  wei^  wont,  in  the 
rHng  tltto  of  war.  iti  b^  contented. 
I  ^ra  ten  him  hoW  miich  I  hiyself 
(Mlcked  up  in  two  small  pottmanteitn^i 
•6  formed  as  td  be  an  equal  balance 
to  «adi  other^  when  tHuitg  aerdes  the 
bM  or  li  mide ;  and  as  my  kit  was 
hai  rtoark^Ue.  either  fof  its  bulk  dr 
m  heinHxiim,  he  wiQ  not  gnBiij  eir. 
tf^  eit^  it  a  ^t  of  medftnn  fbr 

Fn  one  of  those  pdrttnanreansy  then, 
Vol.  XVII. 


I  deposited  a  r^mental  jaek^  with 
all  its  appendttdi  of  ^ihgs,  kce, 
&c ;  two  pair  of  fref  trousers,  sun- 
dry waistcoiits,  white-coloured  fliu^lel, 
do.  a  few  changes  of  fiannd  drdir^ ; 
half  a  dozen  pairs  of  worsted  stock- 
itiffs,  and  as  many  of  cotton.  In  dib 
other  were  placed  d±  ^irts,  two  dr 
three  cravats,  a  dressing-case  compe- 
tently filled,  one  nndress  pelisse^  three 
pairs  of  boots,  twd  pairs  of  shoes,  with 
night-eaps,  potket-handkerchiefs,  &c. 
&c.  in  proportion.  Thus,  whilst  I  was 
not  eiicttmhered  by  any  usele«t  quan- 
tity of  apparel,  I  earrtea  with  me  quite 
enough  to  load  a  mule,  and  to  ensur^ 
myself  against  the  danger  of  falling 
short,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  yeaft  to 
come ;  and  after  proyiding  these  and 
all  other  necessary  articles,  1  retained 
five-and-twenty  pounds  in  my  pocket. 
This  sum,  indeed,  when  con?erted 
into  bullion,  dwindled  down  to  L.17; 
18s. ;  for  in  those  days  we  purchasM 
dolkrs  at  the  rate  of  sit  shlllihgk  a- 
piece,  and  dobloohs  at  ftve  pounds; 
out  even  L.17,  18s.  was  no  bad  re- 
^Ve  for  a  subaltern  ofilcer  in  a  march- 
ing regiment ;  at  least  I  was  content- 
^  with  it,  and  that  was  enough. 

It  will  teadily  be  imaginea  thai  I 
n^as  a  great  deal  too  huSf,  both  iid 
body  and  mind,  to  devote  to  sleep 
in^ny  of  the  hodrd  of  the  night  whicn 
preceded  the  day  df  our  intended  de- 
parture. My  bodily  labours,  indeed^ 
which  had  consisted  chiefly  in  packing^ 
my  baggage^  and  bidding  adieu  to  the 
few  civifians  with  whom  I  had  fbrmed 
an  acquaintance,  came  to  a  dose  twd 
hours  before  midnight ;  but  my  body 
was  no  sooner  at  rest,  Qkan  my  mind 
began  to  bestir  itself.  ''  So/'  said  f , 
''  to-morroi^  I  commence  iny  milita- 
ry careef  iri  f^  earnest.  Well,  and 
lias  not  this  been  my  most  ardent  dei- 
aire  from  the  first  moment  that  I  saW 
my  name  in  the  Gazette  ?  Had  it  not 
bmi  the  most  pronnxdeht  pentibn  in 
my  daily  prayers,  for  n^ariy  a  twelve- 
month pnt,  not  to  be  ktfpt  idfin^ 
away  my  youth  in  the  varidns  coint- 
try-townf  of  £ngland^  but  to  b^  sent. 
ii  speedilt  a^  pcSaible,  where  I  migm 
have  an  ot^pdrtonitj^  of  aedusring  i 
practicd  kno#le^  of  ^e  wlbsfai/ 
i^kich  I  had  embraced?  The  daft/  tf  , 
2  O 
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even  sa"  And  without  meaning  to 
proclaim  myself  a  fire-eater^  I  will 
▼enture  to  say,  that  no  individual  in 
the  corps  experienced  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  I  did  at  the  prospect  before 
me.  But  there  were  other  thoughts 
which  obtruded  tbemselTes  upon  roe 
that  nighty  and  they  savoured  a  good 
deal  of  the  melancholy. 

I  thought  of  home— of  my  father, 
my  mother,  and  my  sisters.  I  thought 
of  the  glorious  mountains,  and  tke  fer- 
tile plams,  of  my  native  country,  and 
could  not  help  asking  myself  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  probable  that  I 
should  ever  behold  them  again.  The 
chances  were,  that  I  should  not ;  and 
as  my  home  had  always  been  to  me  a 
scene  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
happiness,  as  I  loved  my  relatives  ten- 
derly, and  knew  that  I  was  tenderly 
beloved  by  them  in  return,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  experience  a 
pang  of  extreme  bitterness  at  the  idea, 
that  in  all  human  probability  I  should 
see  their  faces  no  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  curiosity,  if  I 
mav  call  it  by  so  feeble  a  term,  was  on 
fuU  stretch  respecting  the  future.  Now 
at  length  I  was  about  to  learn  what 
war  really  was;  how  hostile  armies 
met,  and  battles  were  decided;  and 
the  resolutions  which  I  consequently 
formed  as  to  my  own  proceedings,  the 
eagerness  with  which  I  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  myself,  and 
the  restlessness  of  my  imagination, 
which  persisted  in  drawing  tne  most 
ridiculous  pictures  of  events  which  ne- 
ver were,  and  never  could  be  realized, 
created  altogether  such  a  fever  in  my 
brain,  as  rendered  abortive  every  at- 
tempt to  sleep.  I  went  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  of  being  ftresh 
and  vigorous  in  the  morning ;  but  ele- 
ven, twelve,  and  one,  found  me  toss- 
ing about,  and  wide  awake ;  nor  could 
I  have  lain  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
nets  much  above  an  hour,  when  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  restored  me  to  my 


At  the  first  blast  I  sprang  from  my 
bed,  and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain  A 
my  window,  I  looked  out.  The  day 
was  just  banning  to  break ;  the  pa- 
rade ground,  into  which  I  gazed,  was 
as  yet  emptv,  only  two  or  three  figures, 
those  of  tne  trumpeters,  who  were 
puffing  awa^  with  au  their  might,  be- 
ing diacernible  upon  it;  and  not  a 
sound  could  be  distinguislied,  except 
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that  which  their  puffing  produced. 
The  moon  was  shiniiu;  brightly  over- 
head— ^not  a  breath  of  air  was  astir — 
in  short,  it  was  just  half  past  three 
o'clock,  and  the  time  of  parade  was 
four.  I  dropped  the  curtain  again,  and 
addressed  myself  \o  mv  toilette. 

Having  completed  tnis,  I  waited  ^ 
the  second  summons,  when  I  walked 
forth.  Were  I  to  live  a  hundred  year^ 
I  shall  never  forget  that  morning. 
Day  had  dawned,  that*  is  to  say,  the 
light  of  the  moon  was  overpowered  by 
the  increasing  brilliancy  of  the  twi- 
light ;  but  a  thick  haze,  rising  fVom  the 
low  ground^  rendered  objects  even 
more  indistinct  and  obscure  than  they 
had  been  half  an  hour  before.  Whea 
I  opened  my  door,  therefore,  though 
a  confused  hum  of  voices,  a  dattering 
of  canteens,  the  tread  of  footsteps,  and 
occasionally  the  clash  of  arms,  struck 
upon  mv  ear,  I  could  see  nothing. 
This  did  not,  however,  last  long.  The 
rising  sun  gradually  dispelled  the  fqg, 
and  m  a  few  moments  I  beheld  com- 
panies mustering  in  all  forms.  Min- 
gling; in  the  ranks,  I  could  likewise 
distinguish  the  dress  of  females ;  and 
as  the  noise  of  assembling  gradually 
subsided  into  the  stillness  of  order, 
the  half-suppressed  shriek,  or  the  half- 
stifled  sob,  became  more  and  more  au- 
dible. 

There  are  not  many  scenes  in  hu- 
man life  more  striking,  or  more  har- 
rowing to  the  feelings  of  him  who  re- 
gards it  for  the  first  time,  than  the 
aeparture  of  a  regiment  upon  foreign 
service.  By  the  customs  of  the  army 
only  six  women  for  each  company  are 
allowed  to  follow  their  husbands,  who 
are  chosen  by  lot  out  of  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirtv.  The  casting  of  lota  is  usu* 
ally  deferred  till,  at  least,  the  evening 
previous  to  the  marching  ci  the  corpiL 

{>robably  with  the  humane  design  of 
caving  toeach  female,  aslongas  it  can  be 
left,  the  enjoyment  of  that  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings,  hope,  llie  con- 
sequence then  is,  that,  a  fUU  sense  of 
her  forlorn  condition  coming  all  at 
once  upon  the  wretched  creature  who 
is  to  be  abandoned,  produces,  in  many 
instances,  a  violence  of  grie^  the  dis- 
play of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  wit- 
ness with  any  degree  of  indifference. 
Many  were  the  agonizing  scenes  of  the 
kind  which  it  was  my  fortune  this  day 
to  witness ;  but  there  was  one  so  pe- 
culiarly distressing,  so  much  more  ai^ 
fecting  in  all  its  points,  than  the  rest. 
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of  his  neighbours'  kegs  as  they  were  on 
tlieir  march  towards  the  low-countries. 
This  was  an  offence  which  the  High- 
lander of  course  could  not  forgive ; 
and  there  accordingly  subsisted  be*- 
tween  the  smuggler  and  the  ganger, 
a  degree  of  antipathy  far  surpassing 
anything  of  which  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
form  a  conception.  It  must  however 
be  confessed,  that  the  feeling  of  hatred 
was  all  on  one  side.  Stewart  hated 
Young  for  presuming  to  interfere  with 
his  honest  calling ;  and  despised  him^ 
because  lie  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew ;  where- 
as Young  was  disposed  to  behave 
civilly  to  nis  neighbour,  on  every  oc- 
casion except  when  his  whisky  casks 
happened  to  come  in  the  way. 

Ganger  Young  had  an  only  and  a 
very  pretty  daughter,  a  girl  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  with  whom,  Duncan,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  fell  in  love.  The 
roai.len  returned  his  love,  at  which  I  '. 
am  by  no  means  surprised,  for  a  hand- 
somer or  more  manly-looking  youth  one 
would  not  desire  to  see ;  but,  alas,  old 
Stewart  would  not  hear  of  their  union ; 
absolutely  commanding  his  son,  under 
penalty  of  his  heaviest  malediction, 
not  to  think  of  her  again.  The  au- 
thority of  parents  over  their  children, 
even  after  they  have  grown  up  to  the 
age  of  manhood,  is  in  Scotland  very 
great,  and  so  Duncan  would  not  dis- 
pute his  father*s  \n\\ ;  and  finding  all 
entreaty  to  alter  it  useless,  he  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  inclination  to  duty, 
and  to  meet  his  pretty  Mary  no  more* 

In  this  resolution  he  adhered  for 
several  days,  but,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  gan?  where  I  would,  and  do  what  I 
liket,  I  aye  saw  her  before  me.  I  saw 
her  once,  to  tell  her  what  my  father 
had  said  ;  indeed  wc  were  baith  gay 
sure  how  it  would  be,  before  I  spak  to 
him  ava ;  in  troth  the  look  she  gae 
me,  M'Intyre,  I  ne'er  forgot  it,  and  I 
never  can  forget  it.  It  haunted  me 
like  a  ghaist  baith  night  and  dav." 

The  consequence  of  constantlv  be- 
holding such  a  vision  may  easily  be 
imagined.  Duncan  forgot  his  determi- 
nation and  his  duty,  anckfound  him- 
self one  evening,  he  scarce  knew  how, 
once  more  walking  with  Mary  by  the 
loch  side.  This  occurred  again  and 
again.  The  meetings  were  tne  more 
sweet  because  they  were  secret,  and 
they  ended — as  such  stolen  meetings 
generally  end  among  persons  of  their 
station  m  life.    Duncan  was  assured 
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of  beooimng  a  father,  before  he  was  a 
husband. 

This,  however^  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted ;  Duncan  was  too  tenderly  at- 
tached to  Mary,  to  sufiPer  disgrace  to 
fall  upon  her,  even  though  he  fihoold 
incur  the  threatened  penalty  of  a  fa- 
ther's curse  by  marrying;  so  he  re- 
solved, at  all  hazards,  to  make  her  hb 
wife.  The  reader  is  nodoubtaware,t])at 
maniages  are  much  more  easily  con- 
tracted in  Scotland,  than  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  Tweed.  An  exchange  of 
lines,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say,  a 
mutual  agreement  to  live  as  man  and 
wife,  draWn  up  and  signed  by  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman,  constitutes 
as  indisputable  a  union  in  North  Bri- 
tain, as  if  the  niarriaffe  ceremony  had 
b^n  read  or  uttered  by  a  clergyman  ; 
and  to  this  method  of  uniting  their 
destinies  Duncan  and  Mary  had  re- 
OQurae.  They  addressed  a  letter,  the 
one  to  the  other,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged her  to  be  his  wife,  and 
she  acknowledged  him  to  be  her  hus- 
band ;  and,  having  made  an  exchange 
of  them,  they  became  to  all  intents 
aiid  purposes  a  married  couple. 

Having  thus  gone  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  his  father,  Duncan 
wais  by  no  means  easy  in  his  own  mind. 
He  well  knew  the  unforgiving  temper 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ; 
he  knew  likewise  that  his  disobedience 
could  not  be  long  kept  a  secret,  and 
the  nearer  the  period  approached  which 
would  compel  a  disclosure,  the  more 
anxious  and  uncomfortable  be  became. 
At  length  the  time  arrived  when  he 
must  either  acknowledge  his  marriage, 
o^  leave  Mary  to  infamy.  It  was  the 
season  of  Doun  fair,  and  Duncan  was 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  drove  of 
sheep  which  were  to  be  disposed  of  at 
that  market  Having  bid  farewell  to 
his  wife,  lie  set  out,  still  carrying  his 
secret  with  him,  but  determine  to 
disclose  it  by  letter,  as  soon  as  he 
should  reach  Doun.  His  object  in 
acting  thus  was,  partly,  to  escape  the 
first  burst  of  his  father's  anger,  and 
partly  with  the  hope,  that,  having 
escaped  it,  he  might  be  received  at  his 
return  with  forgiveness ;  but  then  the 
poor  fellow  haa  no  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining the  success  of  his  scheme. 

When  he  reached  Doun,  Duncan 
felt  himself  far  too  unhappy  to  attend 
to  business.  He  accordingly  entrust- 
ed the  sale  of  his  sheep  to  a  neighbour ; 
and  sitting  down  in  one  of  the  public 


houses,  wrote  that  letter  which  had 
been  the  subiect  of  his  meditationa 
ever  since  he  left  Balquidder.  Having 
completed  this,  Duncan  bravely  de- 
termined to  forget  his  sorrows  for  a 
while,  for  which  purpose  he  swallow- 
ed a  dose  of  whisky,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  company  about 
him,  among  whom  were  several  sol- 
diers, fine,  merry,  hearty  fellows,  who, 
with  their  corporal,  were  on  the  look- 
out for  recruits.  The  leader  of  the 
party  was  a  skilful  man  in  his  voca- 
tion ;  he  admired  the  fine  proportipm 
of  the  youth  before  him,  and  deter- 
mined to  inlist  him  if  he  could.  For 
this  purpose  more  whisky  was  order- 
ed,— ^funny  histories  were  told  by  him 
and  his  companions — Duncan  was 
plied  with  dram  after  dram^  till  at 
length  he  became  completely  inebria* 
ted,  and  the  shilling  was  put  into  hia 
hand.  No  time  was  given  him  to  re- 
cover from  his  surprise ;  &>r,  long  ere^ 
the  efiects  of  intoxication  had  evwo» 
rated,  Duncan  was  on  his  way  to  Ed- 
inburgh. Here  he  was  instantly  em- 
barked with  a  number  of  young  men 
similarly  situated;  and  he  actually 
reached  head-quarters  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  so  much  as  to  in- 
form his  relations  of  his  fate. 

The  sequel  of  Duncan's  story  is  soon 
told.     £  permission 

from  the  r,  he  ^fn>te 

to  Scotlc  10  joyful]  V 

hastened  to  join  mm.  tier  father  did 
what  he  could,  indeed,  to  prevent  thia 
step  ;  not  from  any  hatred  towaf'da 
his  datighter,  to  whom  he  had  behaved 
with  great  tdndness  in  her  distress, 
but  because  he  knew  how  uncomfort- 
able was  the  sort  of  life  which  she 
must  lead  as  the  wife  of  a  private  sol- 
dier ;  but  Mary  resisted  every  en- 
treaty to  remain  apart  from  Duncan ; 
she  had  been  in  a  state  of  utter  misery 
during  the  many  weeks  in  which  she 
was  left  in  ignorance  of  bis  situation ; 
and,  now  that  she  knew  where  he  was 
to  be  found,  nothing  should  hinder  her 
from  following  him.  Though  far  gone 
in  a  sti  she  set  out  in- 

stantly [England ;  and 

having  Lience,  all  in- 

conven  inon  her  want 

of  expt»u;iiyc  uo  a  Ma^cller,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Hythe,  iust  one 
week  previous  to  the  embarkation  of 
the  re^;iment. 

This  ill-fated  couple  were  hardly 
brought  tfligf  ther  when  they  were  once 
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more  doomed  to  parL  Poor  Mary's 
qaiiie  came  up  among  th.e  names  of 
ihuse  wbo  bbould  remain  behind  tbe 
rt>giment,  ^nd  no  language  of  mine 
can  do  justice  to  the  bcene  which  took 
place.  I  was  not  present  when  the 
women  drew  their  tickets ;  but  I  was 
told  by  M'Intyre,  that  when  Marvun- 
roUed  tbe  slip  of  paper,  and  read  up- 
on it  the  fatal  words,  "  To  be  left," 
she  Ipoked  ^  if  Heaven  itself  were  in- 
cf|iabk  0^  adding  one  additional  iiang 
to  l^er  misery.  Holding  it  with  both 
bapds,  at  tbe  full  stretch  of  her  arms 
fyam  her  face,  she  gazed  upon  it  for 
some  minutes  without  speakinga  word, 
tl^Migh  the  natural  succession  of  co- 
Umr  (^nd  deadly  paleness  upqn  her 


di^eks,  told  how  severe  was  the  strug- 
gle which  was  going  on  within ;  oil 
4t  length,  completely  overpoiyered  by 


l^fj  own  sensations,  she  crushed  it 
betweeq  her  palms,  and  fj^U  senseless 
into  the  anps  of  a  female  who  stood 
npar. 

That  night  was  spent  by  Duncan 
MQd  his  w%  exactly  as  it  was  to  be 
supposed  tliat  it  would  be  spent.  They 
dio  not  so  much  as  lie  down ;  but  the 
momenta  sped  on  in  spite  of  their 
watchfulness, — and  at  last  the  bugle 
sounded.  When  I  came  upon  uie 
gronnd,  I  saw  Duncan  standing  in  hi^ 
place,  but  Mary  was  not  near  him. 
The  wives  of  th^  few  soldiers  who 
were  left  bthind  to  form  a  depot,  ha- 
ving kindly  detained  her  in  the  bar- 
rack-room. But,  just  before  the  co- 
lumn began  to  move, she  rusbeil  forth; 
and  the  scream  which  she  uttered,  as 
she  flew  toward  Duncan,  was  heard 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  ranks. — 
"  Duncan,  Duncan,"  the  poor  thing 
cried,  as  she  clung  wildly  round  his 
neck:  ''Oh,  Duncan,  Duncan  Stewart, 
ye're  no  gawn  to  leave  me  again,  and 
me  sae  near  bting  a  mother]  O,  Ser- 
jeant M'Intyre,  dinna  tak'  him  awa' ! 
if  ye  hae  ony  pity,  dinna,  dinna  tak' 
him  ! — O,  sir,  ye  11  let  me  gang  wi' 
him  ?  "  she  added,  ti^ming  to  one  of  the 
officers  who  stood  by ;  "  tor  the  love  of 
Heayen,  if  ye  hae  ony  pity  in  ye, 
dinna  separate  us  l" 

Poor  Duncan  stood  aU  this  while  in 
silence,  leaning  his  forehead  upon  the 
muule  of  his  firelock,  and  supporting 
his  wretched  wife  upon  his  arm.  He 
shed  no  tears — which  is  more  than  I 
can  say  for  myself,  or  indeed  for  al- 
iQost  any  priiratc  or  officer  upon  the 
pfuradf — his  griff  was  evidently  be- 
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yond  them.  *'  Ve  may  oomg  as  far 
as  Dover,  at  least,"  he  at  length  saiu, 
in  a  sort  of  murmur ;  apd  the  poor 
creature  absolutely  shritkcd  witb  de- 
light at  the  reprieve. 

The  band  now  struck  up,  and  the  co- 
lumn began  to  move,  the  men  shout- 
ing, partly  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
women,  and  partly  to  express  their 
own  willingness  to  meet  tne  enemy. 
Mary  walked  by  the  side  of  h^r  hus- 
band ;  but  she  looked  more  li^e  a  mo- 
ving cof pse  than  a  living  creature.— 
She  was  evidently  suffering  acutely, 
not  only  in  mind  but  in  liody ;  indeed, 
we  ha4  not  proceeded  above  three 
miles  on  our  ioumey,  before  she  wu 
seized  with  the  pains  of  labour.  Jft 
would  have  been  the  height  of  barba- 
rity to  have  hindered  her  unfortunate 
h  er  these  circumstancea, 

{]  to  take  care  of  her ;  so 

haviiig  x<^«T«^  his  promise  to  join  the 
regiment  again  before  dark,  we  perr 
mitted  him  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks. 
Fortunately  a  cottage  i^tood  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  road  side,  into  wluc|i 
he  and  his  friend  M'lntyre  removed 
her ;  and  while  there,  I  have  rea^|i 
to  believe,  she  was  received  with  great 
humanity,  and  treated  with  kindness; 
indeed,  tne  inhabitants  of  the  cottage 
mt|st  have  been  devoid  of  everything 
human  except  the  fotm,  baa  thev 
treated  a  young  woman  so  situatea, 
otherwise  tnan  kindly. 

A  four  hours'  march  brought  the 
regiment  in  High  spirits,  apd  in  good 
onler,  into  Dover.  As  a  matter  ^f 
course,  the  inhabitants  filled  tbei^ 
windows,  and  thronged  the  streets,  to 
witness  the  embarkation  of  a  body  of 
their  countrymen,  of  whom  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  few  would 
return  ;  nor  have  I  any  cause  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  good  wisfies  which 
they  expressed,  for  our  success  and 
safety.  It  is  only  during  the  dull 
times  of  peace,  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  when  troops  are  lying 
idly  in  a  garrison  town,  tnat  feehngs 
of  mutual  jealousy  arise  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  soldiers. 

A»  the  men  came  in  fresh,  and, 
which  by  no  means  inyariably  follows, 
sober,  little  more  than  h^lt  an  hour 
was  spent  in  embarking.  The  trans- 
ports, fortunately,  lay  along-side  the 
pier ;  conaequently,  there  was  no  need 
to  employ  bo^t#  for  the  removal  of  tho 
troops  apd  btgngf ;  but  boards  be* 
iug  placed  aabn^gfsfi  from  the  pier  to . 
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the  deck^  the  companiet  filed  easily     The  poor  fellow  did  not  answer,  but. 


and  regularly  into  their  respective 
ships.  We  were  not,  however,  to  sail 
till  the  following  morning,  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  being  allowed  for 
laying  in  sea-stock ;  and  hence,  as  soon 
as  they  had  seen  the  men  comfort- 
ably houseil,  the  officers  adjourned  to 
the  various  inns  in  the  place. 

Like  my  companions,  I  returned 
again  to  shore  as  soon  as  I  had  attend- 
ed to  the  comforts  of  my  division ;  but 
my  mind  was  too  full  of  the  image  of 
poor  Mary,  to  permit  my  entering 
with  gusto  into  the  various  amuse- 
ments of  mj  fViends.  I  preferred 
walking  back  in  the  direction  of  Hythe, 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  M'Intyre, 
and  ascertaining  how  the  poor  creature 
did.  I  walked,  however,  for  some 
time,  before  any  traveller  made  his 
appearance.  At  length,  .when  the  in- 
terest which  I  had  felt  in  the  fate  of 
the  young  couple  was  beginning  in 
some  degree  to  moderate,  and  I  was 
meditating  a  return  to  the  inn,  I  saw 
two  soldiers  moving  towards  me.  As 
they  approached,  I  readilv  discovered 
that  they  were  Duncan  ana  his  friend ; 
so  I  waited  for  them.  "  Duncan  Stew- 
art," said  I,  "  how  is  your  wife  ?" — 


touching  his  cap,  passed  on.  "  How 
is  his  wife,  M'Intyre  ?"  said  I  to  the 
Serjeant,  who  stood  still.  The  honest 
Scotchman  burst  into  tears;  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  command  himself,  he  laco- 
nically answered, "  She  is  at  rest,  sir." 
From  this  I  guessed  that  she  was  dead  ; 
and  on  more  minute  inquirv,  I  learn- 
ed it  was  even  so ; — she  died  a  few  mi« 
nutes  after  they  removed  her  into  the 
cottage,  without  having  brought  her 
child  into  the  world.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  save  the  infant,  by  performing 
the  Cesarean  operation,  but  without 
effect ;  it  hardly  breathed  at  all. 

Though  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  depot  was  sent  for,  and  oflfbred  to 
take  the  responsibility  upon  himself, 
if  Duncan  wished  to  remam  behind  fbr 
the  purpose  of  burjring  his  wife,  Uie 
poor  fellow  would  not  avail  himself  of 
the  ofier.  All  that  he  desired  was  a 
solemn  assurance  from  the  officer  that 
he  would  see  his  dear  Mary  deeently 
interred ;  and  as  soon  as  the  promise 
was  given,  the  young  widower  hasted 
to  join  his  r^;iment.  He  scarcely 
spoke  after ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  fell  after  the  r^;iment  landed  in 
Spain. 


Chap.  II. 


I  HAVE  seldom  witnessed  a  more 
beautiful  summer's  day  than  that  on 
which  our  ships  cast  loose  from  their 
moorings,  and  put  to  sea.  It  was  past 
noon  before  the  tide  arose,  consequent- 
ly the  whole  town  of  Dover  was  afoot 
to  watch  our  departure.  Crowds  of 
well-dressed  people  stood  upon  the 
pier,  bidding  us  farewell  with  hearty 
cheers,  and  waving  of  their  hats  and 
handkerchiefs— salutes  which  we  cor- 
dially answered,  by  shouting  and  wa- 
ving ours  in  return.  But  the  wind  was 
fair,  and  the  tide  in  our  favour.  Objects 
on  shore  became  gradually  more  and 
more  indistinct ;  the  shouts  grew  faint- 
er and  fainter,  and  at  length  were 
heard  no  more.  All  the  sau  was  set 
which  our  frail  masts  were  capable  of 
carrying;  and  longbefore  dark,  nothing 
could  be  distinguished  of  Dover,  or  its 
magnificent  difis,  except  a  faint  and 
vapouring  outline. 

The  favourable  breeze  which  carried 
us  so  rapidly  bevond  the  straits  of 
Dover,  did  not,  nowever,  last  long. 
We  had  just  caught  sight  of  the  low- 
lying  point  of  Dungeness,  when  it 


suddenly  chopped  round,  and  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane  in  our  teeth.  It  was, 
indeed,  with  the  utmost  difficulty^at 
we  succeeded  in  getting  so  near  the 
head-land,  as  to  obtain  some  shelter 
from  the  rolling  sea  which  came  up 
Channel ;  and  here  we  had  the  misery 
to  remain,  consuming  our  sea  stock  for 
no  purpose,  and  growling  over  the  in- 
constancy of  the  windy  element  for  a 
space  of  time  considerably  exceeding 
a  week.  I  have  spent  many  disagree- 
able weeks — that  is,  many  weeks  wnich 
might  have  been  more  profitably  and 
more  pleasantly  spent;  but  one  more 
utterly  insipid  than  this — ^more  gal- 
ling to  the  spirits,  or  more  trying  to 
the  temper,  I  cannot  recollect  Even 
now,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  long 
years,  I  rememba*  it,  and' the  very 
name  of  Dungeness,  as  abomination  in 
mine  cars. 

At  length  the  gale  moderated,  and 
we  once  more  put  to  sea ;  but  only  to 
be  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the , 
most  provokingly  adverse  weather  to* 
which  men  thirsting  for  military  ^ory 
were  ever  exposed.     Hastings,  Eaau 
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bourne^  Brigbton>  Worthing^  all  made 
ibdr  api^earance  in  succession,  and 
all  remained  so  long  in  sight  that 
we  cordially  wished  them  engulphed 
in  the  ocean.  At  the  same  tedious  rate 
we  moved  onwards  till  Plymouth  har- 
bour lay  before  us;  into  which  we 
Were  necessitated  to  put,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  our  fresh  provisions 
and  water. 

In  this  place  nearly  another  precious 
week  was  wasted  ;  consequently  July 
was  far  advanced  ere  we  could  be  said 
to  have  commenced  our  voyage  in  ear- 
nest, nor  was  it  till  the  13th  day  of 
August,  1813,  that  the  bold  outline  of 
the  Spanish  coast  became  discernible. 
In  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay  we  had 
been  baffled  by  continual  calms,  and 
tossed  about  by  the  swell  which  al- 
ways prevails  there ;  our  sails  were,  for 
the  most  part,  perfectly  useless,  flap- 

§ing  indolently  upon  the  masts ;  and 
iiough  we  did  our  best  to  keep  up  a 
good  neart,  we  were  all,  both  officers 
and  men,  beginning  to  wish  ourselves 
anywhere  rather  than  cooped  up  in  a 
transport,  when  a  cry  of  land,  from 
the  mast-head,  attracted  our  attention. 
We  had  kept  our  direct  course  so 
well,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
calms  and  adverse  breezes  to  which  we 
had  been  exposed,  that  the  only  coast 
we  made,  after  losing  sight  of  the  Scilly 
Isles,  was  that  of  Biscay.  The  province 
of  Biscay  is  in  general  rugged  and 
mountainous,  the  Pyrenees  extendiug, 
in  some  places,  to  the  water* s  edge — 
and  hence  the  voyager  who  beholds 
that  coast  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to 
imagine  himself  near  the  conclusion  of 
his  voyage  long  before  the  situation  of 
the  vessel  authorises  him  so  to  do. 
Such  was  precisely  the  case  with  us 
on  the  present  occasion.  Turning  our 
eyes  in  the  direction  to  which  the  look- 
out seaman  pointed,  and  beholding  a 
line  of  coast  so  bold,  as  that  almost  nil 
its  features  were  clearly  distinguish- 
able, we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  that 
this  evening,  or  the  next  morning  at 
latest,  would  see  us  on  shore ;  but  hour 
after  hour. passed  by  without  bringing 
us  in  any  sensible  aegree  nearer  to  the 
object  of  our  gaze.  The  wind,  too, 
which  had  hitherto  blown  against  us, 
was  now  in  our  favour ;  yet  day-light 
denarted,  and  we  could  not  so  much  as 
tell  whether  we  had  gained  upon  the 
land,  or  otherwise.  Next  morning, 
when  I  ascended  the  deck,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  perceive  that  we  were  not 
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more  than  three  or  four  miles  from 
shore,  and  that  we  were  moving  stea- 
dily fidong  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  and 
a  half  in  the  hour.  Soon  after,  a  mer- 
chant vessel  hailed  us,  by  which  we 
were  informed  of  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  inves- 
ture  of  St  Sebastifi^'s  ;  and  I  had  the 
&rther  gratification  of  beholding  the 
gun-brig,  under  whose  convoy  we  sail- 
ed, make  prize  of  a  tight-built  Ameri- 
can privateer  schooner ;  but  I  could  see 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  harbour  of  Pass- 
ages, towards  which  we  were  bound, 
and  this  day,  accordingly,  passed  on  as 
the  other  had  done,  under  the  galling 
pressure  of  hope  deferred. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  the  first  de- 
cisive indication  of  our  approach  to  the 
seat  of  war  was  discovered,  in  the  sound 
of  a  heavv  cannonade,  heard  at  first 
indistinctly,  but  becoming  every  hour 
more  and  more  audible.  This,  we  had 
little  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  town 
of  St  Sebastian's,  and  from  the  batte- 
ries of  its  besiegers ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
that  we  turned  our  glasses  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sound,  with  the  hope  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  our  sup- 
position was  correct.  Though  we 
strained  our  eyes  with  the  utmost  anxi- 
ety as  long  as  day-light  lasted,  nothing 
could  be  descried  wnich  we  desired  to  > 
behold,  and  we  were  once  more  com- 
pelled to  contemplate  with  resignation 
the  prospect  of  spending  another  night 
in  the  extreme  confinement  of  a  cabin. 
The  dawn  of  the  following  day,  how- 
ever, excited  new  and  livelier  feelings 
within  us,  when  we  found  ourselves 
within  a  few  hours  sail  of  the  landing- 
place,  in  a  situation  perhaps  as  inte- 
resting as  can  well  be  imagined  to  the 
mind  of  a  soldier. 

On  ascending  the  deck  of  our  ship 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  mornina;  of  the 
18th,  I  perceived  that  we  were  lying, 
under  the  influence  of  a  dead  calm, 
within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  Castle 
of  St  Sebastian's,  and  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two 
miles,  from  shore.  This  fortress  is 
built  upon  the  summit  of  a  perpendi- 
cular rock,  of  the  height  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  the  foot  of 
which  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the 
sea,  and  when  viewed,  as  we  then 
viewed  it,  from  the  water,  presents  as 
formidable  an  appearance  as  any  forti- 
fied place  need  to  present  Its  works, 
owing  to  the  great  height,  are  placed 
completely  beyond  the  reach  of  mo- 
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lestadon  from  a  hostile  ^uadron; 
whilst  f>owerAil  batteries,  rising  tier 
above  tier,  i^herever  any  platform  in 
the  rock  has  permittea  them  to  be 
erected,  threaten  with  inevitable  de- 
struction any  vessel  which  m^j  rash- 
ly venture  withiti  reach  of  their  fire. 

On  thfe  right  of  the  castle  is  a  small 
bay,  which  forms  Art  extremely  com- 
modious harbour^  and  which  is  shel- 
tered from  the  weather  by  a  little 
island  or  mole,  so  placed^  as  that  only 
one  ship  at  a  time  can  pass  between  it 
And  the  fort ;  whilst  on  the  left,  again^ 
the  river  Gummea,  passing  close  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  town,  joins  the 
sea  at  the  bUse  of  the  castle  rock.  At 
a  distance  of  perhaps  a  niile  and  a 
half,  or  two  miles,  several  high  hills 
Enclose  the  place  on  every  side>  be- 
tween which  and  the  ramparts  the 
country  is  flat,  and  the  soil  sandy  and 
tmfhiitfhl. 

The  reader  has  not,  I  dare  say,  for- 
ffotten,  that  after  the  battle  of  Vitto- 
ria.  Sir  Thoiiias  Graham,  at  die  head 
of  the  5th  division  of  the  British  ar- 
my, achieved  a  succession  of  petty  vic- 
tories over  detached  bodies  ot  the  ene- 
mjr,  and  filially  sat  down  before  the 
iowti  of  i^t  Sebastian's.  On  the  17th 
of  July,  the  convent  of  St  Bertholome, 
^hich  is  built  upon  ohe  of  the  heights 
just  alluded  to,  and  whicli  the  French 
had  fortified  with  great  diligence  and 
care,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  on  the 
same  night  the  ground  for  the  trenches 
was  broken.  As  the  troops  worked  for 
{heir  lives,  blue  lights  being  thrown 
out  from  the  city,  and  a  smart  fire 
kept  up  upon  them  all  the  while,  they 
laboured  with  such  assiduity,  as  to  ef- 
fect a  pretty  secure  cover  for  them- 
selves before  rooming,  and  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  place  being  highly  favour- 
able to  such  operations,  the  first  pa- 
rallel was  drawn  within  a  moderate 
<ftpace  of  time.  The  trenches,  indeed, 
were  completed,  and  breaching  bat- 
tles erected  by  the  21st,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  day  upwards  of  forty 
pieces  of  ordnance  opened  their  fire 
upon  the  place ;  and  so  incessant  and 
io  effectual  was  their  practice,  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th  a  breach  was 
effected. 

As  the  bteach  seemed  practicable, 
and  as  Sir  Thomas  was  aware  that  the 
advance  of  the  whole  army  was  de- 
layed only  till  this  important  place 
should  fafij  he  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  bringing  matters  to  the  is- 


sue of  a  storm,  and  orders  were  Hc- 
cordingly  given  that  the  troona  should 
form  in  tfie  trenches  after  dark,  an  4 
be  ready  to  commence  the  ^ssamt  i!^ 
Soon  as  the  state  of  the  tide  would 
permit  the  river  to  be  forded.  This 
occurred  about  t^o  o'clock  in  th^ 
morning  of  the  25th,  when  the  storm- 
ing party  advtlnted  with  gfeiit  gd- 


some  days  after  our  arrival  in'  the 
country,  no  farther  attempts  were 
made  upon  St  Sebastian's,  and  the  be- 
deged  were  consequently  enabled  to 
repair,  in  a  great  degtee,*the  <Jevasta- 
tion  which  had  been  committed  upoii 
their  fortifications.  The  causes  of 
this  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
siegers were,  first,  the  want  of  ammu- 
nition, of  which  a  supply  had  been 
long  expected  from  England,  but 
which  aaverse  winds  had  detained ; 
Und,  secondly,  sundry  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  the  French  army,  of  re- 
newing offensive  operations,  and  rai- 
sing the  siege.  Whilst  these  were  ma- 
king, it  was  deemed  unwise  to  land 
toy  fresh  stores:  indeed,  roo^  6f 
those  already  land^,  were  reino^f 
and  hence,  when  we  passed  a)id«f  th^ 
I 
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wJli  of  the  fort,  the  tri-colourad  flag 
yfm  displaTed  npoa  their  btttlements. 
^••On  the  high  crounds  which  begirt 
Ai^  Xxmtk,  the  wnite  tents  of  the  be- 
iicgere  were,  however,  discernible,  and 
to*  the  left  the  Portuguese  standard 
WM  unfurled.  But  all  was  quietness 
there.  The  trenches  were  empty,  ex« 
cept  of  the  j  the  bat- 

teries  were  i  artillery, 

and  some  even  m  ruins ;  tHe  only  mark 
of  hostility,  indeed,  which  was  exhi- 
bited on  either  side,  came  from  the 
town,  from  which,  ever  and  anon,  a 
tipgle  shot  was  fired,  as  the  allied 
pidcets  or  sentinels  relieved  one  an- 
other, or  a  group  of  officers,  more  cu- 
rious than  wise,  exposed  themselves 
vuineceasarily  to  observation.  Never- 
^MletB,  the  whole  formed  a  spectacle 
m  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
gnmd,  especially  to  my  eyes,  to  whom 
•fch  spectacles  were  new. 

I  was  gazing  with  much  eamest- 
*Ben  iipon  the  scene  before  me,  when 
a  shot  from  the  castle  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  ourselves,  and  I  found  that  the 
enemy  were  determined  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity  which  the  calm  afforded, 
of  doinff  as  much  damage  as  possible 
lo  the  ships  which  lay  nearest  to  tbem. 
The  hall  passed  over  our  deck,  and 
fen  harmless  into  the  water.  The 
Wtt,  however,  struck  only  a  few  feet 
ftOBi  our  bow,  and  the  third  would 
faire  been  perhaps  still  better  direct- 
ed, had  not  a  light  breeze  fortunately 
sprung  up,  and  carried  us  on  our  own 
courae.  By  the  help  of  it  we  contri- 
ved in  a  few  minutes  to  get  beyond 
nnge ;  and  the  enemy,  perceiving  his 
^l£i  falling  short,  soon  ceased  to 
waste  them. 

By  this  time  we  had  approached 
within  a  short  distance  of  Passages ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  that  wished-for 
liarbour  came  in  view.  Perhaps  there 
ere  few  ports  in  the  world  more  stri- 
Idngin  every  respect  than  that  of  Pas- 
eages.  As  you  draw  near  to  it,  you 
Tun  along  a  bold  rocky  shore,  in  which 
•no  opening  appears  to  exist,  nor  is  it 
till  he  has  reached  the  very  mouth  of 
the  creek,  that  a  stranger  is  inclined 
to  suspect  that  a  harbour  is  there.  The 
<^eek  itself  cannot  be  more  than  fifty 
yards  wide;  it  runs  directlv  up  be- 
'tween  overhanging  cliflR;,  and  presents 
iltogether  the  appearance  rather  of  an 
ertifidal  cut,  than  of  a  cut  of  nature's 
^Mining.  From  the  bare  faces  of  these 
difis  different  kinds  of  dwarf  trees  and 
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dimbs  grow  out  in  rich  loxuriAnce, 
whilst  their  summits  are  crowned  with 
groves  of  lime  and  cork  trees. 

Passing  through  the  creek,  we  ar- 
rived in  a  specious  basin  or  harbour, 
on  the  left  of  which  is  built  the  little 
town  of  Passages.  Here  the  scene 
became  highly  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiAil.  The  houses,  though  none  of 
the  whitest  or  most  clean  in  external 
appearance,  were  striking  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  structure  ;  having 
balconies  projecting  from  the  upper 
stories,  and  wooden  stair-cases  which 
lead  to  them  from  without.  The  ab-* 
sence  of  glass,  too,  ttom  most  of  the 
windows,  which  were  furnished  only 
with  wooden  lattices,  powerfully  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind,  that  I  was  no 
longer  in  hanpy  England.  Nor  did 
the  general  oress  and  appearance  of 
both  men  and  women  fail  to  interest 
one,  who  beheld  them  now  for  the 
first  time.  The  men,  with  their  broad 
hats,  swarthy  visages,  raustachoed 
lips,  red,  blue  or  yellow  sleeved 
waistcoats  ;  their  brown  breeches, 
stockings,  and  shoes  with  coloured 
ties ;  their  scarlet  sashes  tied  round 
the  waist,  and  brown  jacket  slung 
over  one  shoulder,  formed  a  remark- 
able contrast  with  the  smock-frocked 
peasantry  whom  I  had  left  behind. 
With  the  dress  of  the  women,  again, 
I  was  not  so  much  struck,  because  I 
had  seen  dresses  not  dissimilar  in 
Scotland.  They  wear,  for  the  most 
part,  brown  or  scarlet  petticoats,  with 
a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  neck 
and  bosom,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sto- 
macher. Their  waists  are  long,  and 
the  head  and  feet  bare ;  their  hair  he- 
ing  permitted  sometimes  to  hang  over 
their  back  in  ringlets ;  whilst  some- 
times it  is  gathered  up  int'>  a  knot. 
But  the  expressive  countenances  of 
these  females,  th^iirfine  dark  laughing 
eye,  their  white  teeth,  and  brunette 
complexion,  are  extremely  pleasing. 

To  complete  the  picture,  the  back- 
ground behind  Passages  is  on  all 
hands  beautifiilly  romantic.  Hills  rise, 
one  above  another,  to  a  very  consider- 
able height,  all  of  them  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  and  the  roost  ample  fo- 
liage ;  whilst  far  away  in  the  distance 
are  seen  the  tops  of  those  stupendous 
mountains  which  form  a  barncr,  and 
no  imaginary  barrier,  between  France 
and  Spain. 

Though  wc  entered  the  harbour  as 
early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
2P 
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and  were  ready  for  dltembarkatioii  in 
ten  minutes  after,  that  event,  so  ar- 
dently desired  and  so  long  deferred, 
occurred  not  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening.  Soldiers  ore,  as  every  per- 
son knows/ mere  machines ;  they  can- 
not think  for  themselves  or  act  for 
themselves  in  any  point  of  duty ;  and 
as  no  orders  had  been  left  here  respecl- 
ing  us,  no  movement  could  be  made, 
tiU  intelligence  had  been  sent  to  the 
General  commanding  the  nearest  di- 
vision, of  our  arrival.  This  having 
been  ejected,  we  were  forthwith  com- 
manded to  come  on  shore ;  and  all  the 
boats  in  the  harbour,  as  well  those 
belonging  to  the  vessels  lying  there,  as 
to  the  native  fishermen,  were  put  in 
requisition  to  transport  us.  In  spite 
of  every  exertion,  however,  darkness 
had  set  in  ere  the  last  division  reached 
the  land ;  and  hence  we  were  unable 
to  do  more  than  march  to  a  little 
wooded  eminence  about  a  couf>le  of 
miles  from  the  town,  where  we  bivou- 
acked. 

This  was  the  first  night  of  my  life 
which  I  had  ever  spent  in  so  warlike 
a  fashion ;  and  I  perfectly  recollect, 
to  this  hour,  the  impression  which  it 
made  upon  me.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  delight.  The  season 
chanced  to  be  uncommonly  mild ;  not 
a  breath  of  air  was  stifrmg ;  every- 
thing around  me  smelt  sweet  and  re- 
freshing after  a  long  imDrisonment  on 
board  of  ship ;  above  all,  I  felt  that 
soldiering  was  no  longer  an  amuse- 
ment. Not  that  there  was  any  peril 
attending  our  situation,  for  we  were  at 
least  ten  miles  from  the  garrison  of  St 
Sebastian's,  and  perhaps  twenty  from 
the  army  of  Marshal  Soult ;  but  the 
very  circumstance  of  being  called  upon 
to  sleep^ under  the  canopy  of  lieaven, 
the  wrapping  myself  up  in  my  cloak, 
with  my  salve  hanging  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  over  my  head,  and  my  dog 
couching  down  at  my  heels, — these 
things  alone  were  sufficient  to  assure 
me,  that  my  military  career  had  ae- 
tually  begun. 

When  I  looked  around  me  again,  I 
saw  arms  piled  up,  and  glittering  in 
the  light  of  twenty  fires,  which  were 
speedily  kindled,  and  cast  a  bright 
glare  tnrough  the  overhanging  folii^. 
I  saw  men,  enveloped  in  their  great- 
coats, stretched  or  sitting  around  these 
fires  in  wild  groups;  I  heard  tibeir 
merry  chat,  their  nearty  and  careless 
lAUgh ;  now  and  ttien  a  song  or  a  catch 
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chaunted  by  one  or  two,— all  these 
things,  I  recollect,  were  deligfatfuUy 
exciting.  I  leant  my  head  against  a 
tree,  and  putting  my  pipe  in  my 
mouth,  I  owed  away  in  a  state  of  feel- 
ing, wbicn  any  monarch  might  envy, 
and  which,  in  truth,  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced since. 

When  regiments  are  employed  upon 
actual  service,  everything  like  a  gene- 
ral mess  is  kid  aside.  The  officers 
then  divide  themselves  into  small  co- 
teries of  two,  three  or  four,  accord- 
ing as  they  happen  to  form  mutual 
friendships,  or  find  the  arrangement 
attended  with  convenience.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  contracted 
an  intimacy  witn  one  of  my  comrades, 
whose  memory  I  have  never  ceased  to 
cherish  with  tne  fondest  affection,  and 
whose  good  qualities  deserve  that  his 
memory  should  be  cherished  with  af- 
fection, as  long  as  the  power  of  think- 
ing and  reflecting  remains  by  me.  He 
is  now  at  peace,  and  lies  beside  two 
others  of  his  companions  in  arms,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  garden.  But  let  liiat 
pass  for  the  present.  My  friend  was 
an  old  campaigner.  .He  had  served 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  and  was  therefore  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  course  which  sol- 
diers ought  to  pursue,  if  they  dedre  to 
keep  their  health,  and  to  do  their  duty 
effiictually.  At  his  suggestion  I  had 
brought  ¥rith  me  a  fbwling-pieoe ;  he 
too  brought  his ;  between  us  we  mus- 
tered a  couple  of  greyhounds,  aj>ointer 
and  a  spaniel ;  and  we  were  indifl^- 
ently  furnished  with  fishing  roda^ 
and  tackle.  By  the  help  of  those  we 
calculated  on  being  able,  at  times,  to 
add  something  to  tne  fare  allowed  us 
in  the  way  of  rations ;  and  the  event 
proved  that  our  calcviIaUons  had  not 
been  formed  upon  mistaken  grounds. 

With  him  I  spent  the  greater  part 
of  this  night  in  cnatting,  sometimes  of 
da3rs  gone  by,  and  sometimes  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  future.  Though 
several  years  (dder  than  myself,  Gra- 
ham had  lost  none  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  boy,  and  he  was  a  perfect  en- 
thusiast in  his  profession.  He  d^ 
scribed  to  me  other  seenes  in  which  he 
had  taken  part,  other  bivouacks  in 
which  he  had  shared ;  and  effectually 
hindered  me  from  losing  any  portion 
of  that  military  excitement  with  which 
I  first  sat  down.  But,  at  length,  our 
eyelids  began  to  grow  heavy  in  spite 
of  all  the  whispera  of  romance^  and 
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erery  one  around  us  was  fast  asleep,     reladons  at  home^  we  wrapped  our 


We  accordin^y  trimmed  our  fire  to 
keep  it  bormng  till  after  daybreak; 
and^  having  drank  our  allowance  of 
grog  to  the  health  of  our  friends  and 


cloaks  about  us,  and  lay  down.  In 
ten  minutes  I  was  in  the  land  of  for* 
getfldness. 


Chap.  III. 


Day  bad  fullv  dawned^  when  the 
general  stir  of  tne  troops  around  me 
put  an  end  to  my  repose.     I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  remained  for  half  a  mi- 
nute perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
where  I  was,  so  new  and  so  splendid 
was  the  prospect  which  met  them. 
We  had  bivouacked  upon  a  well- wood- 
ed eminence,  standing,  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  centre  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains.     Behind   us  lay   Uie 
beautiful  little  Bay  of  Passages,  tran- 
quil and  almost  motionless,  under  the 
influence  of  a  calm  morning,  thoueh 
rendered  more  than  uthially  gay  by  the 
ships  and  boats  which  coveted  its  sur- 
face.    In  front,  and  to  the  right  and 
left,  rose,  at  some  little  distance  off, 
hill  above  hill,  not  rugged  and  bar- 
ren, like  diose  among  which  we  after- 
wards took  up  our  abode,  but  shag^, 
with  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant 
groves  of  plane,  birch,  and  mountain- 
ash.  Iminediately  beneath  was  a  small 
g^en,  covered  partly  with  the  stubble 
of  last  year's  barley,  and  still  loaded 
with  an  abundant  crop  ofunreaped 
Indian  com  ;  whilst  ahttle  to  the  rear 
from  the  spot  where  I  bad  slept,  stood 
a  neat  farm-house,  having  its  walls 
hidden  by  the  spreading  branches  of 
vines,  and  studded  with  clusters  of 
grapes  approaching  rapidly  to  perfec- 
tion.    In  a  word,  it  was  a  scene  to 
which   the  pencil  might  perhaps  do 
justice,  but  which  defies  all  the  powers 
of  language  adequately  to  describe. 
'    I  arose  in  the  same  enthusiastic  tone 
of  mind  with  which  I  had  gone  to 
sleep,  and  assigned  myself  willingly 
to  the  task  of  erecting  huts  for  our  own 
accommodation  and  that  of  the  men, 
no  tents  having,  as  yet,  been  issued 
out  to  us.  This  was  speedily  effected ; 
large  bow-stakes  were  fitted  and  dri- 
ven into  the  earth,  between  which 
were  twisted  thinner  and  more  leafy 
branches,  by  way  of  walls,  and  these 
being  covei^ed  with  twigs  so  closely 
wedped  as  to  prove  impervious  to  any 

Cing  shower,  formed  a  species  of 
idle  not  perhaps  very  commodi- 


ous, but  extremely  habitable.  Such 
was  our  occupation  during  the  hours 
of  light,  and  at  night  the  corps  lay 
down  comfortably  sheltered  against 
dews  and  damps. 

The  foUowing  day  was  spent  chiefly 
in  piu'chasing  horses  and  mules,  which 
were  brought  in  great  abundance  by 
the  country  people  to  the  camp.  For 
these,  we  of  course  paid  considerably 
more  than  their  full  value ;  but  it  was 
essentially  necessary  to  procure  them 
without  aelay,  as  we  were  in  hourly 
expectation  of  a  move.  Nearly  a  week 
elapsed,  however,  and  we  still  remain- 
ed m  the  same  situation ;  nor  was  it 
tUl  the  evening  of  the  27th  that  the 
long-expected  route  arrived. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  not  been 
idle,  nor  had  I  confined  myself  with 
any  strictness  within  the  bounds  of 
the  camp.  Much  of  my  time  was  spent 
in  seeking  for  game  of  various  kinds 
among  the  stupendous  cliffs  around, 
a  quest  in  which  I  was  not  always  un- 
successful. On  other  occasions,  I 
mounted  my  newly-purchased  horse, 
and  rode  about  to  different  points 
which  promised  to  afford  the  most  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  the  glorious  scenery 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  nor  was  the 
camp  before  St  Sebastian's  neglected  ; 
to  it  I  paid  repeated  visits,  and  per- 
haps I  cannot  do  better,  in  this  sUge 
of  my  narrative,  than  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  state  in  which  I  found  it. 

In  a  former  Chapter  I  stated  that 
St  Sebastian's  occupies  a  neck  of  land 
which  juts  into  the  sea,  being  washed 
on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  on  a  third  by  the  Ri- 
ver Gurumea.  This  stream,  though 
insufficient  in  respect  of  width,  cannot 
be  forded,  at  least  near  the  town,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  low  tide ;  it  there- 
fore adds  not  a  little  to  tlie  general 
strength  of  the  place.  But  the  strength 
of  the  place  consists  far  more  in  the 
great  regularity  and  solidity  of  its  for- 
tifications, than  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion. Across  the  isthmus,  from  the 
river  to  the  bay,  is  erected  a  chain  of 
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■tiqieDdous  maMory,  oansistuig  of  se^ 
▼eral  bastions  and  towers^  connected 
by  a  well-sheltered  curtainy  and  oo-^ 
vered  by  a  ditch  and  glacis,  .whilst  the 
castle,  built  upon  an  high  hiU,  com- 
pletely commands  the  whole^  and 
seems  to  hold  the  towi^  and  every- 
thing in  it^  entirely  at  its  mercy. 

The  scenery  around  St  Sebastian's 
18,  in  the  highest  degree,  int«esting 
and  fine.  As  has  be^  already  meQ- 
tionedy  the  ground,  be|^ning  to  rise  on 
all  sides  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  glacis,  is  soon  broken  into  hill  and 
vttlley,  moontain  and  ravine.  Nume- 
rovs  ordiardB  are,  noreover,  Ranted 
upon  the  lowest  of  diese  hdj^ts,  with 
here  and  there  a  vineyud,  a  chateau, 
and  a  fiurm-house ;  whilst  far  o£^  in 
the  back-ground,  one  sees  the  rugsed 
tops  of  the  Quatracrone,  and  the  olber 
gigantic  mountains  which  ovedbang 
the  Bidaoasa,  and  divide  Spain  firom 
France. 

The  tents  of  the  besi^fers  were  plft* 
oed  upon  the  lower  range  of  hiBs, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant 
fStam  the  town.  Of  course,  they  were 
80  pitchy  as  that  they  should  be,  as 
fitr  as  possible,  hidden  from  the  ene- 
my, and  for  this  purpose  the  uneven 
nature  tif  the  country  nappily  sufficed. 
They  stood,  for  the  most  part,  among 
the  orchards  just  alluded  to,  and  in 
the  valleys  and  ravines  with  which 
the  place  abounded.  Leading  from 
them  to  the  first  parallel,  were  cut 
varioua^  covered  ways,  Aat  is,  roods 
sunk  in  the  ground  so  far  as  that 
troops  might  march  along  without  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy;  and  the  parallel  itself  was 
drawn  almost  upon  the  brow  of  the 
ridge.  Here,  or  rather  in  the  ruined 
Cbnvent  of  St  Bartholeme,  was  esta^ 
blished  the  principal  magazine  of  pow- 
der, shot,  workmg-tools,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  siege,  and  here,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  reserve,  or 
main  body  of  the  ]riquet-guard,  was 
stationed. 

Tho  first  parallel  eKtended  some 
way  beyond  the  town,  on  both  sides, 
ana  was  connected  with  the  second, 
as  that  again  was  with  the  third,  by 
other  covered  ways,  cut  in  an  oblioue 
direction  towards  the  enemy's  works, 
but  no  sap  had  been  attempted.  The 
third  parallel,  therefore,  completed 
the  works  of  the  besiegera,  and  it  was 
carried  within  a  few  hundrad  yards  of 
the  foot  of  the  rampart.    In  each  of 
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these  batteries  were  buili,  as  wdl  as 
on  the  brows  of  all  the  surroundisft 
heights,  but  as  yet  they  were  maaked 
by  shg^t  screens  of  sand  and  tur^ 
though  the  guns  were  {daced  once  more 
in  many  of  them,  and  the  rest  were 
rapidly  filling. 

Tiiere  is  no  species  of  duty  in  which 
a  soldier  is  liable  to  be  employed  so 
gallingi  or  sb  disagreeaye,  as  a  siege  ; 
not  that  it  is  deficient  in  causes  of  ex- 
citement, which,  on  the  contrary,  are 
in  hourly  operation ;  but  it  ties  hina 
so  completely  down  to  one  spot,  and 
breaks  m  so  Repeatedly  upon  his  honra 
of  rest,  and  exposes  him  so  constant* 
ly  to  danger,  and  that  too  at  timeft 
and  in  places  where  no  honour  is  to 
be  gained,  that  we  cannot  greatly  i^m« 
der  at  the  feelinga  of  absuute  oatred 
which  generally  prevail,  among  the 
privates,  at  leastof  abesi^iwarmy^ 
against  the  garrison  whicE  does  its 
duty  to  its  country,  by  hdding  out  t* 
Uie  last  extremity.  On  the  present  oo? 
casion,  1  found  mudi  of  tmU  tone  «f 
taindamongthe  various  brigadeswhicli 
ky  before  St  Sebastian's.  They  eodtf 
not  forgive  the  French  garriaon,  which 
had  now  kept  them  during  six  wedv 
at  bay,  and  they  burned  with  anxiety 
to  wipe  off*  the  disgrace  of  a  former^e- 
pulse ;  there  was,  therefore,  little  mow 
tion  made  of  quarUvr  whenev^  the 
approaching  assault  chanced  to  he  al* 
Ittdedfeo. 

The  governor  of  St  Sebastian's  was 
evidently  a  man  of  great  energy  #€ 
mind,  and  of  very  considerable  mili^ 
tary  talents  Everything  which  could 
be  done  to  retard  the  forogrcss  of  the 
siege,  he  had  attempted ;  the  breadk 
whidi  had  been  effected  previous  t^ 
the  first  assault,  was  now  almost  en* 
tirely  filled  up,  whilst  many  new  works 
were  erected,  and  what  was  not,  per- 
hms,  in  strict  acccnrdance  with  the 
rules  of  modem  warfare — they  were 
erected  by  British  prisoners.  We 
could  distinctly  see  these  poor  fellofwa 
labouring  at  ttieir  task  in  fidl  rcepL- 
mentals,  and  Ae  consequence  wai^ 
that  Aey  were  permitted  to  labour  on^ 
without  a  san^  gun  being  turned 
against  them.  Nor  was  this  all  that 
was  done  to  annoy  the  assailants— 
night  aflter  ni^t,  petty  sorties  were 
made,  widi  no  other  apparent  design 
than  to  disturb  the  r^Kwe,  and  to  ha* 
rass  the  spirits,  of  die  besiegers ;  for 
the  attackinjp;  party  seldom  atteno^ted 
to  advance  farther  than  the  first  pa- 
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raQdy  and  it  was  uniformly  beaten 
back  by  the  piqveU  and  reserve. 

During  the  last  ten  days,  the  besie- 
^pD%  army  had  been  bualy  em{^oyed 
in  bringing  up  ammunition^  and  in 
dragging  into  battery  one  of  the  most 
q>lendid  trains  of  heary  ordnance 
which  a  British  general  has  ever  had 
at  his  command.  On  the  evening  of 
the  d6th^  these  matters  were  comple- 
ted;  no  fewer  than  sixty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, some  of  them  sixty-four,  and 
none  of  lighter  metal  than  eighteen- 
poonders,  were  mounted  against  the 
town,  whilst  twenty  mortars  of  di£^ 
Kent  calibre  prepared  to  scatter  dea& 
anumg  its  defenders,  and  bid  fair  to 
reduce  die  j^aoe  itself  to  a  heap  of 
ndns. 

These  arrangements  being  oomple- 
ted»  it  was  deoned  prudent,  previous 
Id  the  opening  of  the  batteries,  to  de- 
prive the  enemy  of  a  little  redoubt 
which  stood  upon  an  island  in  the 
-harbour,  and  in  some  decree  enfil** 
ded  Ae  trencjies.  For  this  service  a 
detachment,  consisting  of  an  hundred 
men,  a  captain,  and  two  subalterns, 
were  allotted,  who,  filing  fimn  the 
camp  soon  after  night-foil,  embarked 
intheboataof  thecruizers;  here  they 
were  joined  by  a  few  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, under  the  command  of  a  naval 
officer,  and  having  made  good  their 
landing  under  cover  of  darkness,  they 
advan^  briskly  to  the  assault.  The 
enemy  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise—only a  few  shots  were  fired  on 
eidier  side,  snd  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  the  small  fort,  mounting  four 
guns,  with  an  officer  and  thirty  men 
as  its  garrison,  surrendered,  or  rather 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  assail- 
ants. 

So  trifling,  indeed,  was  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  French  garrison,  • 
that  it  disturbed  not  the  slumbers  of 
die  troops  in  camp.  The  night  of  the 
86th,  accordingly,  passed  by  in  quiet, 
but  as  soon  as  the  rooming  of  the27di 
dawned,  affairs  assumed  a  very  diffe- 
rent appearance.  Soon  after  daybreak, 
a  aingle  shell  was  thrown  from  the 
heights  on  the  ri^t  of  the  town,  as  a 
signal  for  the  batteries  to  open,  amd 
then  a  most  tremendous  cannonade 
began.  The  first  salvo,  indeed,  was 
one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind 
I  ever  witnessed.  Without  taking 
the  trouble  to  remove  the  slight  co- 
vering of  sand  and  turf  which  mask- 
ed the  batteries,  theartillerymen;  lay- 
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ing  their  guns  by  such  observalioni  as 
small  apertures  left  for  the  purpose 
enabled  them  to  effect,  fired  upon  the 
given  signal,  and  thus  caused  Uieguns 
to  clear  a  way  for  themselves  in  their 
future  discharges,  nor  were  these  tar- 
dy in  occurring.  So  rapid,  indeed, 
were  the  gunners  in  their  movements, 
and  so  unintermitting  the  fire  which 
they  kept  up  from  morning  till  nig^ 
during  the  whole  of  the  27th,  the28th, 
the  89th,  and  30th,  that  by  sun-set  on 
the  latter  day,  not  only  was  the  old 
breach  reduced  to  its  former  dilapida- 
ted condldon,  but  a  new,  and  a  far 
more  promising  breach  was  effected* 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
enemy  had  not  been  remiss  in  their 
endeavours  to  silence  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers,  and  to  dismount  their  ^pam. 
They  had,  indeed,  exercised  their  ar- 
tillery with  so  much  good  will,  that 
most  of  the  cannon  feund  In  the  place, 
after  its  capture,  were  unserrioeaUe ; 
b^g  melted  at  the  toudi-holes,  or 
otherwise  damaoed  from  too  frequeat 
use.  But  they  fou^t,  on  the  preseiit 
oocBsion,  under  every  imaginable  dis- 
advantage ;  for,  not  only  was  our  ar- 
tillery much  more  than  a  matdi  ftr 
theirs,  but  our.  advanced  treochea 
were  hned  with  troops,  who  kept  up 
an  incessant  and  deadly  fire  of  mus- 
ketry upon  the  embrasures.  The  coiin 
sequence  was,  that  the  fire  from  tlie 
town  became  every  hour  more  and 
more  intermitted,  till,  long  before 
mid-day,  on  the  28th,  the  garrison  a*- 
temnted  no  further  reaistance,  than 
by  the  occasional  diadiarge  of  a  mor- 
tar from  beneath  the  ramparts. 

I  have  said,  that,  by  sun-set  on  the 
89th,  the  outer  breach  was  reduced 
to  its  former  dilapidated  state,  and  a 
new  and  a  more  promising  one  effi»t- 
ed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  describe^ 
widi  greater  accuracy  than  I  hav^  yet 
done,  the  situation  and  actual  slate  of 
these  breaches. 

The  point  selected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  as  most  exposed,  and  oflfer^ 
ing  the  best  mark  tobis  breacfaing'arw 
tillery ,  was  that  side  of  the  town  Wnidi 
looked  towards  the  river.  Here  diert 
was  no  dHch,  nor  any  glads,  ibe  Wft* 
ters  of  the  Gurumea  flowing  so  dose 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as  to  render 
the  one  useless,  and  the  other  imprae- 
ticable.  The  rampart  itself  was  con- 
sequendy  bare  to  the  fire  of  omr  bat- 
teries, snd  as  it  rose  to  a  considersUe 
height,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
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above  tiie  pUin,  there  was  every  pro- 
bability of  its  soon  giving  way  to  the 

shots  of  the  batfering  guns.    But  the 

consistency  of  that  wall  is  hardly  to 

be  imagined  by  those  who  have  never 
-  beheld  it.    It  seemed,  indeed^  as  if  it 

were  formed  of  one  solid  rock,  and 

hence,  the  breach,  which,  to  the  eye 

of  one  who  examined  it  only  irom 

without,  appeared  at  once  capacious 

and  easy  of  ascent,  proved,  when  at- 
tacked, to  be  no  more  than  a  partial 

dilapidation  of  the  exterior  face  of  the 

masonry.     Nor  was  this  alL     The 

rampart  gave  way,  not  in  numerous 

small  fragments,  such  as  might  afibrd 

a  safe  ana  easy  footing  to  niose  who 

were  to  ascend,  but  in  huge  masses, 

which,  rolling  down  Uke  crags  from 

the  face  of  a  precipice,  served  to  im- 
'  pede  the  advance  of  the  column,  al- 
most as  effisctually  as  if  they  had  not 

fallen  at  all.    The  two  breaches  were 

about  a  stone's- throw  apart,  the  one 

from  the  other,  fioth  were  command- 
ed by  the  guns  of  the  castle,  and  both 

were  flanked  by  projections  in  the 
town  walL  Yet  such  was  the  path 
•by  which  our  troops  must  proceed,  if 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault. 

That  this  attempt  would  be  made, 
•and  that  it  certainly  would  be  made 
on  the  morrow,  every  man  in  the  camp 
was  perfectly  aware.     The  tide  pro- 
mised to  answer  about  noon;   and 
-noon  was  accordingly  fixed  upon  as 
•the  time  of  attack,  and  the  question, 
therefore,  was,  who  by  the  morrow's 
noon  would  be  alive,  and  who  would 
not.    Whilst  this  surmise  very  natu- 
rally occupied  the  minds  of  the  troops 
in  general,  a  few  more  daring  spirits 
were  at  work,  devising  means  for  fur- 
thering the  intended  assault,  and  se-       . 
curing  its  success.  Conspicuous  among  'again    bythe 
these  was  M^or  Snodgrass,  an  officer 
belonging  to  tne  52d  British  regiment, 
but  who  commanded  cm  the  present 
occasion,  a  battalion  of  Portuguese. 
Up  to  the  present  night,  only  one  ford, 
and  that  at  some  little  distance  from 
both  breadies,  had  been  discovered. 
By  examining  the  stream,  as  minute- 
ly as  it  could  be  examined  by  a  tele- 
scope, and  fh>m  a  distance.  Major 
Snodgrass  had  conceived  the  idea,  that 
there  must  be  another  ford,  so  far 
above  the  one  already  known,  as  to 
carry  thotfe  who  should  cross  by  it  at 
once  to  Uie  foot  of  the  smaller  breach. 
Though  Ae  mo<m  was  in  her  first 


quarter,  and  gave  a  very  considerable 
light,  he  devoted  ^be  whole  of  the 
night  of  the  S9th  to  a  personal  trial  of 
the  river;  and  he  found  it,  as  he  ex- 
pected to  find  it,  fordable  at  low  water, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  smaller 
breach.    By  this  ford  he  accordingly 
crossed,  the  water  reaching  somewhat 
above  his  waist.   Nor  was  he  content- 
ed with  having  ascertained  this  fact; 
he  clambered  up  the  face  of  the  breach 
at  midnight,  gained  its  summit,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  town.    How 
he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  French  sratinels  I  know  not;  but 
that  he  did  elude  them,  and  that  he 
performed  the  gallant  act  which  I 
nave  just  recorded,  is  familiurly  known 
to  all  who  were  at  the  si^e  of  St  Se- 
bastian's. 

So  passed  the  night  of  the  30th,  a 
night  of  deep  anxiety  to  many,  and  of 
high  exdtem^t  to  all ;  and  many  a 
will  was  made,  as  soldiers  make  thek 
wills,  before  morning.  About  an  hour 
before  day,  the  troops  were,  as  usual^ 
under  arms — and  then  ^e  final  orders 
were  given  for  the  assault.    The  divi- 
sion was  to  enter  the  trenches  about 
ten  o'clock,  in  what  is  called  light 
marching  order ;  that  is,  leaving  their 
knapsacks,  blankets,  &c.  behind,  and 
carrying  with  them  only  their  arms 
and    ammunition;   and  the  forlorn 
hope  was  to  prepare  to  move  forward, 
as  soon  as  the  tide  should  appear  suf- 
ficiently low  to  permit  their  crossing 
the  river.    This  post  was  assigned  to 
certain  detachments  of  volunteers,  who 
had  come  down  from  the  various  di- 
visions of  the  main  army,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  (he  assault  of  the 
place.    These  were  to  be  followed  by 
the  Ist,  or  royal  regiment  of  foot;  that 
by  the  4th ;  that  by  the  9th,  and  it 
47th ;  whilst  several 
corps  of  Portuguese  wore  to  remain 
behind  as  a  reserve,  ana  to  act  as  cir- 
cumstances should  require,   for  the 
support  or  cover  of  the  assailing  bri- 
gades.   Such  were  the  orders  issued 
at  day-break  on  the  30th  of  August, 
and  these  orders,  all  who  heard  them 
cheerfully  prepared  to  obey. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  morning  of  the  31st  rose  dark- 
Iv  and  gloomily,  as  if  the  elements 
themselves  had  been  aware  of  the  ap« 
proaching  conflict,  and  were  deter-* 
mined  to  add  to  its  awfulness  by  their 
disorder.  A  close  and  oppressive  heat 
pervaded  the  atmo6[^ere,  whilst  lower** 
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cher,  chief  engineer  to  the  army,  who 
was  shot  through  the  head  only  a  few 
minutes  hefore  the  column  advanced 
to  the  assault. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  an  ordinary  reader  any- 
thing like  a  correct  notion  of  the  state 
of  feeling  which  takes  possession  of  a 
man  waiting  for  the  commencement  of 
a  hattle.  In  the  first  place,  time  ap« 
pears  to  move  upon  leaden  wings ; 
every  minute  seems  an  hour,  and  every 
hour  a  day.  Then  there  is  a  strange 
commingling  of  levity  and  seriousness 
within  him — a  levity  whieh  prompts 
him  to  laugb,  he  scarce  knows  why  ; 
and  a  seriousness  which  urges  him 
ever  and  anon  to  lift  up  a  mental 
praver  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  On 
such  occasions,  little  or  no  coaversa- 
tion  passes.  The  privates  generally 
lean  upon  their  firelocks — the  offioera 
upon  their  swords ;  and  few  words,  ex- 
cept monosyllables,  at  least  in  answer 
to  questions  put,  are  wasted.  On  these 
occasions,  too,  the  faces  of  the  hravesi 
often  change  colour,  and  the  limbs  of 
the  most  resolute  tremble,  not  with 
fear,  hut  with  anxiety ;  whilst  watches 
are  consulted,  till  the  individuals  who 
consult  them  grow  absolutely  weary  of 
the  employment.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
a  situation  of  higher  excitement,  and 
darker  and  deeper  agitation,  than  any 
other  in  human  life ;  nor  can  he  be 
said  to  have  felt  all  which  man  is  ca*? 
pable  of  feeling,  who  has  not  filled  it. 

Noon  had  barely  passed,  when  the 
low  state  of  the  tide  giving  evidence 
that  the  river  might  be  forded,  the 
word  was  given  to  advance*  Silent  as 
the  grave,  the  column  moved  forward. 
In  one  instant  the  leading  files  had 
cleared  the  trenches,  and  the  others 
poured  on  in  quick  succession  aftesr 
them,  when  the  work  of  death  began. 
The  enemy  having  reserved  their  fire 
till  the  head  of  the  column  had  gained 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  then  opened 
with  the  most  deadly  effect.  Grape, 
cannister,  muskelrv,  shells,  granades, 
and  every  specias  of  missile,  were  hurl- 
ed from  the  ramparts,  beneath  which 
our  gallant  fellows  dropped  like  com 
hefore  the  reaper ;  insomuch,  that  in 
the  space  of  two  minutes,  the  river 
was  literally  choaked  up  with  die  bo- 
dies of  the  killed  and  wounded,  over 
whom,  without  discrimination,  the 
advancing  divisions  pressed  on. 

The  opposite  bank  was  soon  gained, 
and  the  snort  space  between  the  land- 
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ing-pUioe  and  the  fool  of  the  bretdi 
rapidly  elearad,  without  a  single  shot 
haying  bean  returned  by  the  assaiU 
ants.  But  here  the  most  alarming 
proapeot  awaited  them.  Instead  of  a 
wide  and  tolerably  leyel  chasm^  the 
breach  presented  the  appearance  only 
of  an  iU-buiit  waU,  thrown  consider-^ 
ably  from  its  perpendicular ;  to  ascend 
which,  even  tnough  unopposed,  would 
be  no  easy  task.  It  was,  however,  too 
late  to  pause;  besides,  men's  blood 
was  hot,  and  their  courage  on  fire ;  so 
they  pressed  on,  clambering  up  as  they 
best  could,  and  effectually  hindering 
one  another  from  falling  back,  by  the 
eagemesa  of  the  rear-ranks  to  follow 
those  in  front  Shouts  and  groans 
were  now  mingled  with  the  roar  of 
eaanons  and  the  rattle  of  musketry ; 
•nr  front-ranks  likewise  had  an  op- 
portunity of  occasionally  firing  with 
efifeot ;  and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides 
wasdreadfuL 

At  length  the  head  of  the  column 
forced  its  way  to  the  summit  of  the 
breach ;  where  it  was  met  in  the  most 
gallant  style  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
garrison.  When  I  say  the  summit  of 
uie  breach^  I  mean  not  to  assert  that 
Mur  ioMiers  stood  upon  a  level  with 
their  enemies;  fbr  this  was  not  the 
caw.  There  was  an  high  step,  per- 
llflpa  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  which 
the  assailants  must  surmount  before 
they  could  gain  the  same  ground  with 
the  defenders,  and  a  very  considerable 
period  elapsed  ere  that  step  was  sur- 
mounted. Here  bayonet  met  bayonet^ 
and  sabre  met  sabre,  in  close  and  des- 
perate strife,  without  the  one  party 
betog  able -to  advance,  or  the  other 
kioceeding  in  driving  them  back. 

Things  had  continued  in  this  state 
fofr  iieafiy  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
M§^  Snodgrass,  at  the  head  of  th^ 
ISth  Portuguese  regiment,  dashed 
across  the  river  by  his  own  ford,  and 
asaauhed  the  lesser  breadi.  This  at- 
tack was  made  in  the  most  cool  and 
determined  manner ;  but  here,  too,  the 
obstades  were  almost  insurmountable ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  the  place  would 
have  been  carried  at  all,  but  fbr  a  mea- 
sure adopted  by  General  G:ahara,  such 
as  has  never  perhaps  been  adopted  be- 
fore. Perceiving  that  matters  were  al- 
most desperate,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
demrate  remedy,  and  ordered  oxir  own 
artillery  to  fire  upon  the  breach.  No- 
thing could  be  more  exact  or  beautiful 
than  this  practice.    Though  our  men 
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stood  only  about  two  feet  below  ^ 
breach,  scarcely  a  single  ball  from  the 
guns  of  our  batteries  struck  amongst 
them^  whilst  all  told  with  fearful  ex- 
actness among  the  enemy. 

This  &rt  had  been  kept  up  only  a 
very  few  minutes,  when  all  at  onoean 
explosion  took  place,  such  as  drowned 
every  other  noise,  and  apparently  con-» 
founded,  for  an  instant,  the  combat- 
ants on  both  sides.  A  shell  from  one 
of  our  mortars  had  exploded  near  the 
train,  which  communicated  with  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  placed  under 
tne  breach.  This  mine  the  French 
had  intended  to  spring  as  soon  as  our 
troops  should  have  made  good  their 
footing,  or  established  themselves  on 
the  summit ;  but  the  fortunate  acci- 
dent just  mentioned,  anticipated  them. 
It  exploded  whilst  three  hundred  gre^ 
nadiers,  the  Me  of  the  garrison,  stood 
over  it,  and  instead  of  sweeping  the 
storming  party  into  eternity,  it  only 
cleared  a  way  for  their  advance.  It  was 
a  spectacle  as  appalling  and  grand  as 
the  imagination  can  conceive  Sie  sight 
of  that  explosion.  The  noise  was 
more  awful  than  any  which  I  have 
ever  heard  before  or  since ;  wbilst  a^ 
bright  flash,  instantly  succeeded  by  a 
sm^e  so  dense,  as  to  obscure  all  vi« 
sion,  produced  an  effect  upon  those 
who  witnessed  it,  such  as  no  powers 
of  language  are  adequate  to  describe. 
iSuch,  indeed,  was  the  effect  of  the 
whole  occurrence,  that  for  perhaps 
half  a  minute  after,  not  a  shot  was 
fired  on  either  side.  Both  parties 
stood  still  to  gosee  upon  the  havoc 
which  had  been  produced  ;  insomudi, 
that  a  whisper  might  have  caught 
your  ear  for  a  distance  of  several 
yards. 

The  state  of  stupe&ction  into  whid^ 
^ey  were  at  first  thrown,  did  not, 
however,  last  long  with  tlie  British 
troops.  As  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
the  ruins  cleared  away,  thev  behdd 
before  them  a  space  cnipty  of  defend- 
ers, and  they  instantly  rushed  forward 
to  occupy  it  Uttering  an  appalling 
shout,  the  troops  sprung  over  the  di» 
lapidated  parapet,  and  the  rampart  was 
their  own.  Now  then  began  all  those 
maddening  scenes,  which  are  witness- 
ed only  in  a  succe^ful  storm,  of  flight, 
and  slaughter,  and  parties  rallying 
only  to  be  broken  and  dispersed ;  till, 
findlj,  having  cleared  the  works  to 
the  n^t  and  left,  the  soldiers  poured 
down  mto  the  town. 
11 
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To  reach  the  streets,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  leap  about  fifteen  feet^  or  to 
nuke  their  way  through  the  burning 
houses  which  joined  the  wall.  Both 
oourses  were  adopted,  according  as 
difflennt  parties  were  goided  in  their 
it  or  the  flying  enemy,  and  here 
dn  this  battle  was  renewed.  14ie 
fenth  fdught  Ifrith  desperate  cou- 
rage ;  thcT  Were  litendly  driven  from 
famiie  to  nonse,  and  street  to  street, 
nor  was  it  tifi  a  late  hour  in  the  even- 
jng  that  aH  opposition  6n  their  part 
c^ied.  Then,  however,  the  governor, 
with  little  more  than  a  thousand  men, 
retired  hito  the  castte ;  whilst  another 
detachment,  of  perhaps  two  hundred, 
ihiit  thtoselves  up  in  a  convent. 

As  soon  as  the  fighting  began  to 
Wax  fiUnt,  tihe  horrors  of  plunder  and 
rapine  suc6eeded.  Fortunatdy,  there 
were  ^w  females  in  the  place ;  but  of 
the  &te  of  the  few  which  were  there, 
I  cannot  even  now  think  without  a 
shudder.  The  houses  were  every- 
whttt  tansadted,  the  ibmiture  wan- 
tdilfy  hrt^c^,  the  churches  profaned, 
the  httttes  dashed  to  pieces;  wine 
and  Mni  oelhirs  were  broken  open, 
and  m  troops,  heated  already  with 
Y<jMMd(Ms,  became  absolutely  mad 
btlokitiition.  All  order  and  disci- 
ware  ab&ndonfed.  The  officers 
ho  iotager  the  slightest  control 
tyV^thiSr  men,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
ControUed  the  officers ;  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain,  that  several  of  the 
latter  did  not  fall  by  the  hands  of  the 
fbimer.  When  they  vainly  attempted 
to  bring  them  bacic  to  a  sense  of  sub- 
ofttnamA. 

iS^jlit  llad  now  set  in,  but  the  dark- 
nte  was  cff^tually  dispelled  bv  the 
^Utfe  from  burning  houses,  which, 
one  aiter  another,  took  fire.  The 
ttOtnlnl;  di  the  Slst  had  tisen  upon 
St  Sebtttian's,  as  neat  and  regularly 
MUt  H  town  as  any  in  Spain ;  long 
beftyte  midn^ht,  it  was  one  sheet  of 
§mit ;  and  by  noon  on  the  foBowing 
ikf,  Httlfe  remained  of  it,  except  its 
shi&king  ashes.  The  houses,  being 
fe^  like  those  in  the  old  tpwn  or 
Sdidburg^h,  and  the  streets  straight 
iXii  nA^fow,  th6  fire  flew  from  one  to 
liOOthe^  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
At  fim,  Sdme  attempts  were  made  to 


extinguish  it ;  but  these  soon  proved 
us^ess,  and  then  the  only  matter  to 
be  considered,  was,  how  personally  to 
escape  its  violence.  Many  a  migra- 
tion was  accordingly  effected  from 
house  to  house,  till,  at  last,  houses 
^ough  to  shdt^  all  could  no  longer 
be  found,  and  th6  streets  became  the 
place  of  rest  to  the  majority. 

The  spectacle  which  then  presented 
was  truly  shocking.  A  strong  light 
faHing  upon  them  from  the  burning 
houses,  disclosed  crowds  of  dead,  dy- 
ing, and  intoxicated  meh,  huddled  in- 
discriminately together.  Carpets,  rich 
tapestry,  beds,  curtains,  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  everything  valuable  to  per- 
sons in  common  life,  were  carelessly 
scattered  about  upon  the  bloody  pave- 
ment, whilst  ever  and  anon  fre^  bun- 
dles of  these  were  thrown  from  the 
windows  ab6ve.  Here  you  would  see 
a  drunken  fellow  whirhng  a  string  of 
Watches  round  his  head,  and  then 
dashing  them  against  the  wall ;  there 
another  more  provident,  stuffing  his 
bosom  with  such  smaller  articles  as  he 
m6St  prized.  K'ext  would  come  a 
party,  tolling  a  cask  of  wine  or  apirita 
Wore  them,  with  loud  acclamations : 
which  in  an  itistont  was  tapped,  ana 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
emptied  6f  its  contents.  Then  the 
ceaseless  hum  of  conversation,  the  oc- 
casional lauffh,  and  wild  shout  of  in- 
toxication, the  pitiable  cries,  or  deep 
moans  b(  the  wounded,  and  the  unin- 
termitted  roar  of  the  flames,  produoed 
altogether  such  a  concert,  as  no  man 
who  listened  to  it  can  ever  forget. 

Of  these  various  noises,  the  greater 
numher  now  began  to  subside,  as 
night  passed  on  ;  and  long  before 
dawn  there  was  a  fearful  silence. 
Sleen  had  succeeded  inebriety  with 
the  bulk  of  the  army,— of  the  poor 
wretches  who  groaned  and  shrieked 
three  hours  ago,  many  had  expired ; 
and  the  very  fire  had  almost  wasted 
itself  hy  consuming  everything  upon 
which  it  could  feed.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  now  be  heard,  except  an 
occasional  faint  moan,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  heavy  breathing  ot 
Uie  sleepers  ;  and  even  that  wos  soon 
heard  no  tnore. 
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Chaf.  IV. 


In  order  not  to  intemipt  the  con« 
nection  of  my  narrative,  I  nave  detail- 
ed, in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  events 
attendant  upon  the  assault  and  capture 
of  St  Sebastian's,  instead  of  drawing  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  movements  of 
the  particular  corps  to  which  I  chanced 
to  be  attached.  These,  however,  are 
soon  related.  On  the  evemng  of  the 
S6th,  an  order  arrived,  by  which  we 
were  directed  to  march  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  aud  to  join  that  division 
of  the  army  which  occupied  the  pass 
of  Irun.  This  order  was  promptly 
obeyed ;  and,  after  an  agreeable  jour- 
ney of  four  hours,  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  a  barren  valley,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  steep  and  rugged 
mountams;  where  we  found  huts  al- 
ready erected  for  our  accommodation. 

We  remained  here  in  a  state  of  qiuet 
tin  the  mox^iing  of  the  SOth,  when,  at 
three  o'clock,  an  aide-camp  arrived  in 
the  camp,  with  directions  for  us  in- 
stantlv  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to 
join  the  army  before  St  Sebastian's. 
We  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  town 
was  to  be  stormed  on  the  following 
day,  and,  of  course,  were  not  reluc- 
tant to  obey  a  command,  which  led 
us  to  the  assistance  of  our  comrades. 
The  ranks  were  immediately  formed, 
and  by  seven  o'clock  we  had  reached 
our  ground. 

It  was  the  deskn  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  to  embark  a  body  of  troops 
In  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  who  should 
assault  the  castle  at  the  moment  when 
the  main  body  moved  from  the  trench- 
es. The  corns  to  which  I  belonged 
Was  selected  fbr  this  purpose.  But, 
on  reconnoitering  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
it  was  at  once  perceived,  that,  to  make 
any  attempt  of  the  kind,  would  only 
devote  to  certain  destruction  the  luck- 
less detachment  which  should  be  so 
employed.  This  part  of  the  plan  was 
accordingly  abandoned,  and  a  few 
boats  only  being  manned,  for  the  pur- 
IKwe  of  making  a  feint,  and  for,  if  pos- 
sible, causinff  a  diversion,  the  remain- 
der, with  the  exception  of  such  as 
were  chosen  to  accompany  the  storm- 
ing party,  returned,  by  tne  morrow's 
dawn,  to  the  front. 

1  have  already  stated,  that  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Slst  rose  darkly  and  gloom- 
ily, and  that  just  as  the  besiegers  had 
begun  to  fill  the  trenches,  a  storm 


burst  forth.  This  went  on  increasing 
every  minute ;  so  that,  at  the  moment 
when  our  leading  files  emerged  from 
their  cover,  one  of  the  most  Jarful 
thunder  storms  to  which  I  ever  lia- 
tened  had  attained  its  height.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  circumstance  which 
added  to  the  terrors  of  that  eventful 
day.  Marshal  Soult,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  St  Sebastian's,  and  fhll  of 
that  confidence  which  a  late  appoint- 
ment to  command  generally  bestows, 
made,  on  the  3l8t,  a  desperate  eflbrt  to 
raise  the  siege.  At  the  nead  of  a  co- 
lumn of  fifteen  thousand  infantry,  he 
crossed  the  Bidaossa  near  Irun,  amf 
attacked,  with  great  spirit,  the  heights 
of  St  Mardal.  These  were  defended 
only  by  Spanish  troops,  which  gave 
way  almost  immediatdy,  and  were 
driven  to  the  tops  of  the  hills;  but 
here,  bcdng  joined  by  one  or  two  bri- 
gades of  British  soldiers,  they  rallied, 
and  maintained  thdr  ground  with  con- 
siderable resolution.  By  this  means, 
it  so  happened,  {hat  wmlst  one  divi- 
sion of  the  army  was  hotly  engaged  in 
the  assault  of  St  Sebastians,  Uie  divi- 
sions in  front  were  in  deroerate  strife 
with  the  troopsof  Marshal  Soult,  whilst 
the  heavens  thundered  in  an  awfUl 
manner,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
In  one  word,  it  was  a  day  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  its 
occurrence ;  it  was  a  day  which  I,  at 
least,  shall  never  forget. 

It  b  impossible  to  describe,  with 
any  degree  of  fidelity,  the  appearance 
which  St  Sebastian's  presented,  whan 
the  dawn  of  the  Ist  of  September  ren- 
dered ol^ects  visible.  The  streets, 
which  had  lately  been  covered  with 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead,  were 
now  left  to  the  occupation  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  these  were  so  numerous,  that 
it  pussled  the  beholder  to  guess  where 
so  many  sleeping  men  could  have 
found  room  to  lie.  The  troops,  how- 
ever, returned  not,  with  the  return  of 
light,  to  their  accustomed  state  of  dis- 
cipline. Their  strength  being  recruited 
by  sleep,  and  their  senses  restored^  they 
applied  themselves,  with  greater  dili- 
gence than  ever,  to  the  business  of 
plunder.  Of  the  houses,  few  now  re- 
mained, except  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  but 
even  the  nuns  were  explored  with 
the  most  rapacious  eagerness,  not  so 
much  for  jewels  and  other  valuables. 
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as  for  wine  and  apirits.  Unfortu- 
tiately^  many  cellars  were  this  day 
diacovered^  which^  in  the  hurry  and 
oonAuion  of  last  night,  had  escaped 
detection,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  hours, 
intoxication  prevailed  throughout  the 
army.  Then,  too,  such  huildings  as 
had  escaped  the  flames  of  y^terday, 
were  wantonly  set  on  fire ;  and  every 
species  of  enormity,  which  circum- 
stances could  admit  of,  was  perpe- 
trated. 

Of  St  Sehastian's,  and  the  proceed- 
inga  within  it,  I  can  say  no  more  from 
personal  observation,  my  post  being 
now  with  the  advance  <if  the  army ; 
but  I  may  as  well  add,  that  the  castle 
still  held  out,  and  continued  to  hold 
out,  till  the  3d  of  September.  It  was, 
however,  as  we  afterwards  discovered, 
wholly  unprovided  with  shelter  against 
the  shells  which  were  unintermitting- 
ly  thrown  into  it;  and  hence,  after 
suffering  every  possible  misery  during 
three  whole  days,  the  governor  was  at 
last  obliged  to  surrender.  About  nine 
hundred  men,  the  j^emaius  of  a  garri- 
son of  four  thousand,  became,  by  this 
measure,  prisoners  of  war ;  and  such 
British  prisoners  as  had  escaped  the 
horror  of  the  siege,  were  recaptured ; 
but  the  place  itself  was  utterly  value- 
less, being  in  a  state  of  the  most  com- 
plete dilapidation. 

The  whole  of  the  1st  of  September 
was  spent  under  arms,  and  in  a  state 
of  deep  anxiety,  by  the  troops  which 
occupied  the  pass  of  Irun,  inasmuch 
as  rarious  movements  in  the  French 
lines  ajipeared  to  indicate  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  Many  bullock-cars,  load- 
ed with  wounded  Spaniards,  passed, 
in  the  meanwhile,  through  our  en- 
campment ;  and  the  groans  and  shrieks 
6f  these  poor  fellows,  as  the  jolting  of 
their  uneasy  vehides  shook  their 
wounds  open  afVesh,  by  no  means 
tended  fo  derate  the  spirits  or  add  to 
the  courage  of  those  who  heard  them. 
Not  that  there  was  any  reluctance  on 
our  part  to  engage.  I  believe  a  re- 
hictanoe  to  fight  was  never  felt  by 
Britons,  when  the  enemy  were  in 
s|riit.  But  a  view  of  the  real  effects 
or  war,  contemplated  in  a  moment  of 
coolness  and  inaction,  seldom  has  the 
eftct  of  adding  fuel  to  the  valorous 
file  which  is  supposed,  at  all  moments, 
to  hum  in  the  breast  of  a  soldier. 
And,  fai  tmth,  this  was  a  piteous  sight. 
CNP  all  the  daases  of  men  with 
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whom  I  ever  had  intercourse,  the  Spa- 
nish surgeons  are,  I  thinks  the  most 
ignorant  and  the  most  prejudiced. 
Among  the  many  amputations  which, 
during  the  war,  they  were  called  up- 
on to  perform,  about  one-half,  or  more 
than  half,  proved  fatd.  Their  mode  of 
dressing  otner  wounds  was,  moreover, 
at  once  clumsy  and  inefficient;  and 
hence  the  mangled  wretches  who  pass- 
ed us  this  morning,  we^e  not  onlv 
suffering  acutely,  fVom  the  natimd  df- 
fect  of  their  hurts,  but  were  put  to 
more  than  ordinary  torture,  on  ac- 
count of  the  clumsy  and  rude  manner 
in  which  their  hurts  had  been  looked 
to. 

Though  I  have  no  intention  of  writ- 
ing a  regular  memoir  of  the  campaigns 
of  1813  and  1814,  it  is  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  my  journal 
intelligible,  to  give,  in  tms  stage  of  it, 
some  account  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  British  and  French  armies. 

The  two  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain  are  divided,  towards  the  shores 
or  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by  the  river 
Bidaossa;  an  inconsiderable  stream, 
which,  rising  about  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula,  follows  the  winding  course 
of  one  of  those  many  valleys  with 
which  the  Pyrenees  abound,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  near  the  ancient  town  of 
Font- Arabia.  The  Bidaossa  is  per- 
fectly fordable  in  almost  all  places,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  its 
mouth;  whilst  immediately  opposite 
to  Font-Arabia  itself,  there  is  one 
part,  where,  at  low  tide,  a  passage 
may  be  effected,  the  water  reaching 
only  to  the  chest  of  him  who  crosses. 
About  two  or  three  miles  from  Irun, 
which  is  distant  something  less  than  a 
league  from  Font-Arabia,  is  another 
ford,  across  which  a  bridge  had  been 
built,  but  which,  at  the  period  of  my 
narrative,  was  in  ruins ;  conseauently 
Uicre  were  two  separate  fords,  leading 
to  Ae  pjiss  of  Irun,  bv  both  or  either 
of  which  an  army  mignt  advance  with 
safety. 

On  either  ride  of  this  little  stream, 
the  moimtains,  except  at  the  passes 
of  Irun,  Roncesvalles,  &c  rise  so 
abruptly,  as  to  form  an  almost  impas- 
sable barrier  between  the  one  kingdom 
and  the  other.  The  scenery  of  the 
Bidaossa  is,  in  consequence,  romantic 
and  striking  in  no  ordinary  d^ree; 
fbr  not  only  are  the  faces  of  the  hills 
steep  and  rugged,  but  they  are  clothed, 
here  and  there,  with  the  most  luxu- 
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regulates  his  movetmeuU  calls  a  bait ; 
and  wherever  that  halt  may  occur» 
th  ere»  f gr  the  presen t«  is  his  home.  Such 
a  mati  has  not  upon  his  mind  the  sha- 
dow of  a  care ;  for  the  worst  bed  which 
he  can  meet  with  is  the  turf;  and  he 
seldom  enjoys  a  better  than  his  cloak 
or  blanket.  Give  him  but  a  tent — and 
with  tents  the  commander  of  the  forces 
had  lately  supplied  us — and  he  is  in 
luxury — at  least  as  long  as  the  sum- 
mer iasts^  or  the  weather  continues 
moderate ;  nor  had  we,  as  yet,  expe- 
rienced any,  sgainst  which  our  tents 
fVirnished  not  a  sufficient  shelter. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  on  the 
morning  of  the  oth  of  September, 
when  our  tents  were  struck,  the  line 
of  march  formed,  and  we  advanced 
towards  the  base  of  one  of  the  high- 
est hills,  which  hemmed  us  in  oi» 
every  side.  Alongst  the  lace  of  this 
mountain  was  cut  a  narrow  wind- 
ing path,  for  the  accommodation,  in 
all  probability,  of  goatherds,  or  mulet- 
eers, who  continue  to  transport  ar- 
ticU^  of  luxury  and  clothing  into  the 
wildest  districts,  where  human  inha- 
bitants are  to  be  fcMind.  It  was,  how- 
ever, so  rough  and  so  precipitous,  as  ef- 
fectually to  hinder  our  men  from  pre- 
serving any  thing  like  order  in  theit 
ranks,  and  thus  caused  abattaUon,of  lit- 
tle more  than  six  »ayonet^  to 
cover  an  extent  c  measuring, 
from  front  to  rear,  noi  lesa  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Of  course,  the 
fatigue  of  climbing,  loaded,  as  we 
were,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
necessaries,  was  very  great;  tmd,  as 
the  heat  of  the  day  increased,  it  be- 
came almost  intolerable.  But  we 
toiled  on  in  good  spirits,  hoping  that 
each  vale  or  level  at  which  we  arrived 
wc  )wx  rest ;  and 
no  i  the  roman* 
tic  y  turning  in 
th( 

hi?  arditous 
joi  :s,  when,  on 

reaqnmg  toe  summii;  oi;  an  isolated 
green  liill,  at  the  back  of  the  ridge 
ahready  described,  four  mounted  om^ 
cers  crossed  us,  one  of  tliem  riding  a 
little  ahead  of  the  rest,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  kept  togetlier.  He  who  rode 
in  front  was  a  thin,  weU-made  mi^n. 
apparently  pf  the  middle  stature,  a»4 
just  passed  the  prime  of  1^,  H^ 
dress  was  a  plain  ^ey  frock,  buttopi,^ 
ed  close  to  the  chm;  a  codfced  lul^ 
covered  with  oilskin;  grey  pai\talqons. 
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with,  boots,  buckled  at  the  lide^  and  a 
8t^-mouQted  Ikht  sabre*  Though  I 
^w  not  who  oe  wa«>  there' was  a 
brightness  in  his  eye^  whi^  hcsfoki 
him  somethijDg  more  than  an  aide- 
camp>  or  a  general  of  brigade ;  nor  was 
I  long  left  in  doubt  TherQ  were  iq 
the  ranks  many  veterans,  who  hi4 
iietTed  in  the  Peninsula  during  some 
^  the  earlier  campaigns;  these  in- 
stantly recognised  th&  old  leader; 
and  the  cry  of  **  Duro,  Duro  !*'  th^ 
^miliar  title  given  by  Ae  soldiers  to 
the  Ihike  of  Wellington^  was  raised. 
This  was  foUoif^d  by  reiterated  shouts^ 
to.  which  he  replied  by  taking  ofiP  his 
^t  and  bowing;  when,  after  com* 
mending  the  ^pearance  of  the  eorpsj 
and  chatting  foe  a  moment  with  the 
commanding  officer,  he  advised  that  a 
hsit  should  tske  place  where  we  wctre, 
and  rode  on- 

As  I  had  never  seen  the  gireat  C«^ 
|«in  of  the  day  before,  it  will  readily 
be  imagiu^  that  I  looked  at  him  oa 
the  present  occasion  with  a  degree  oC 
admiration  and  respect,  such  as:  a  sol- 
dier of  seventeen  years  of  age,  who 
doats  upon  his  profession,  is  ukely  to 
feel  for  the  man  whom  he  rega«ds  a^ 
its  brightest  ornament.  There  wm 
in  his  general  aspect  nothing  indica- 
tive of  a  life  spent  in  hardships  and 
fati^es ;  nor  any  expression  of  career 
amaety  in  his  coimtenanoe.    (Hk  the 
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oontnury,  his  cheek,  though  hrMiied 
with  fref^nt  expoflNMre  l»  th«*  mat^ 
bad  eo  it  the  rudd^  hue  ef  health, 
whili^  ak  smite  of  satisfiKlien  fhytd 
about  his  month,  i«d  toJd»  in  mort 
plainly  lha«  woida  eonld  hem  sBOkcBi) 
Wpcrieeay  Ik^Uhimaelf  alihb  eaaeu 
How  difierent  is  his  appcavfiioe  ]k>w  ! 
Of  ooucae  I  ielit,.a8  I  gaiied  iipoft  him, 
that  ao  army  mwler  hia  cennmnfl 
could  BOt  bOi  beaten;  and  I  had  ter 
quent  opDortimilieB  afterwaidaof  per* 
ceivinft  9o«  ka  such  a  fediug  goes 
tawMum  prevsAtjiig  a  defeat.  Let 
troopa  o^f  place  pofect  eonfidcnoe  in 
him  who  leads  them,  and  the  sight  of 
him,  at  the  most  trying  aiomattt,  is 
worth  a  fresh  brigade. 

In  compHaece  with  the  recommen* 
dation  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  e«n:ps 
halted  on  the  bcautifUl  green  hill 
which  it  had  attained;  but  two  ftill 
boum  elapsed  ere  the  bamage  oame 
up.  la  the  meaatime,  by  fer  the 
p;veateff  number  amongst  us,  myself 
included,  threw  ouraelvea  down  upoa 
Ibe  grass,  and  fell  feat  asleep;  ftom 
whi(£  we  wexe  not  aroused  tiU  die 
arrival  of  the  tents  summoned  us  to 
tlie  very  agreeable  occupation  of  boiU 
ing  our  kettles  and  prepariisg  break- 
fast. This  was  quiokly  commenced ; 
and  having  sidia&d  the  cravings  of 
httJBgQr^  we  diapelied  every  source  of 
annoyance  toj  wkdch  we  w^rc  subject. 
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SCHILLSa's  WiLHBLM  TSLt. 


WiLUELM  Tell  is  one  of  the  later 
and  favourite  tragedies  of  the  celebra- 
ted Schiller,  known,  in  this  country 
chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  Roamtas, 
a  drama  which,  in  Germany,  is  now 
considered,  as  it  was  by  hima^  before 
his  death,  as  one  of  the  venial  errors 
of  his  youth.  In  maturer  years,  Schil- 
ler speculated  deeply  upon  the  nature 
of  the  tragic  art,  and  adopted  opinions 
ve^  cUffiSent  from  those  wlpch  ap- 
pear to  hspre  governed  the  composition 
of  his  earlier  works,  "^bese  opinions 
it  were  needless,  and  prob||bl3i  ttdioos, 
here  to  investigate ;  but  it  was  requi- 
site to  mention  the  change  of  our  au- 
thor's views,  by  way  of  preface  to  a 
piece  very  unlike  either  the  Bobbers 


or  Cabal  A*n  Love.  Schiller  wrote 
several  tragedies,  constructed,  it  should 
seem,  according  to  various  tfieorjes,  suo- 
cessivaly  conceived  in  the  progress  of 
histnquiries.  Of  these,  Wilm  elm  Tell 
has  been  deemed  the  best  calculated  to 
be  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
readers,  as  one  oF  the  best,  as  most 
consonant  with  British  taste  i^d  feel- 
ings, as  national  in  its  subject,  and  as 
a  decided  fbveurite  upon  every  Ger- 
man theatre,  even  upon  those  of  the 
meat  arbitrary  states.  The  surprise 
which  this  last  circumstance  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  may  perhpps  be  dimi- 
nished by  recollecting  that  ttle  Swiss 
champions  of  liberty  commemorated 
in  tl^s  play,  sought  only  to  maintain 
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old  esUblifhed  righto  and  privileges^  "  Nature's  darling,"  can  preTent  our 
and  to  resiBt  unlawful  innorations  ;  wishing  that  the  German  bard^  how- 
more  especially  the  attempt  then  ma-  ever  much  ''  Nature  and  Shakespeare 
king  by  the  reigning  Emperor^  Albert  were,  he  found,  the  same,"  had  rather 
of  Austria,  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  imitated  his  prototype  in  studying  the 
tibe  Cantons  from  the  empire,  of  which  "  mighty  mother  nerself,  thsm  con- 
they  formed  a  part,  to  his  own  house ;  fined  his  ambition  to  copying  her  por« 
an  attempt  which,  had  it  succeeded,  traits  by  the  English  master, 
would  have  degraded  the  Swiss  i>ro-  But  our  readers  woidd  judse  for 
▼incea  from  the  condition  of  ttee  iro-  themselves  ;  and  we  will  no  longer 
pedal  states,  to  that  of  mere  subordi-  detain  them  with  preliminary  refiec- 
nate  vaasal  dependencies.    A  love  of  tions. 

liberty,  so  mooified,  seemR  to  be  con-  The  tragedy  opens  with  a  sort  of 
aidered  as  innocuous,  even  by  despotic  emblematical  representation  of  the  va^ 
govemmento;  although  we  must  con-  nous  modes  of  life  in  Switzerland, 
tess  that  some  rumours  have  lately  which  being  very  German,  and  certain- 
reached  us,  of  sundry  corrections  and  ly  not  at  idl  Sh^espearean,  we  will 
improvement8,which  have  been  judged  give  in  full,  together  with  die  more 
needful  to  render  this  sample  of  Swiss  important  scene  it  leads  to.  The  scene 
patriotism  quite  harmless.  is  upon  the  Lake  of  Lucern,  and  com- 
WiLHELM  Tell  appears,  like  Wal-  bines  rocks,  glaciers,  green  fields,  and 
LKNSTEiN,  to  havc  been  modelled  in  a  all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  landscape, 
great  measure  after  the  fashion  of  our  The  national  air,  the  Ranzdes  vad^, 
historic  play  ;  and  the  imitation  of  is  played  whilst  the  curtain  rises,  and 
Shakespeare  is  occasionally  too  obvious  Jenni,  a  ^oung  fisherman,  who  is  dis- 
to  escape  the  most  careless  reader.  In  covered  in  his  boat  upon  the  lake, 
truth,  it  is  sometimes  so  close,  that  not  sings  to  it. 
all  the  fervour  of  our  devotion  to 

The  lake's  dimpled  waters  to  bathing  invite ; 
On  ito  shore  sleeps  a  youth  lapt  in  dreams  of  delight. 
Whilst  he  hears  a  son  murmur 
Like  flutes  in  the  air. 
Like  voices  of  angels  in  Paradise  fidr. 

But  when  he  awakes  from  his  soothing  repose. 
High  over  his  bosom  the  cool  water  flows ; 
And  from  under  the  billow 
Resounds,  "  Thou  art  mine ! 
I  lure  the  fond  shepherd 
"Where  suns  never  shine." 

(KuoNi  the  Herdsman  appears  upon  the  hill  and  sings-^Air, 
variation  of  the  "  Ranz  des  Vaches" 

Farewell,  sunny  fields 
Where  my  cattle  nave  fed — 
The  herdsman  departs 
When  the  summer  has  fled ; 
We  haste  to  the  vale !  We  return  to  the  mountain 
When  cuckoos  call  gaily,  and  birds  warble  sweet. 
When  May,  genial  May,  shall  dissdve  the  charm'd  fountain. 
And  earth  yidd  new  flowers  to  the  wand^er'a  feet. 
Farewell,  sunny  fields 
Where  my  cattle  have  fed — 
The  herdsman  departs 
When  the  summer  had  fied. 

(Werni  the  Hunter  appears  upon  the  rock,  and  sings — Air, 
Second  variation  of  the  '^Ranz  des  Vackes") 

The  lofty  crags  thunder,  and  totters  the  way 
Along  which  the  hunter  must  follow  his  prey. 
Undaunted  he  ventures 
O'er  heap'd  ice  and  snow. 
Where  Spring  is  a  stranger. 
Where  flowers  never  blow* 
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Underneath  mountain  mists  spread,  a  sea  without  shore. 
And  the  dties  of  men  are  distinguish'd  no  more. 
Only  through  cloudy  openings 
The  world  can  he  spy. 
Where  under  their  waters 
The  green  meadows  lie. 

(NJB. — ^The  metre  of  the  original  songs  has  heen  strictly  followed.) 

The  diitant  scene  ie  darkened.  A  loud  sound'u  heard  from  the  Iceberg.  The 
shadoun  of  clouds  pass  over  ihe  scenery.  Room  comes  out  of  his  hut ;  WiaNX 
descends  from  the  rocks,  and  Kuoni /rom  (he  hills,  carrying  amilk'pail,  and 
followed  by  Sefpi. 

Ruodi.  Haste,  Jenni ;  draw  the  boat  ashore ;  dispatch ! 
The  dark  Lord  of  the  Valley  comes ;  hoarse  roar 
The  distant  ice-peaks — Mytenstein*  puts  on 
His  night-cap ;  and  from  out  the  Wetterloch* 
The  gust  blows  chilL    The  storm  will  be  upon  us 
Ere  we  can  mske  us  ready. 

Kwmi,  Fisherman, 
'TwiU  rain.    My  sheep  feed  keenly,  and  my  dog. 
Watchman,  tears  up  tne  ground. 

Wemu  The  fish  are  playing — 
The  water-hen  dives  deep ;  it  will  be  stormy. 

Kwmi.  Seppi,  look  out ;  is  all  die  herd  collected  ? 

Seppi,  Brown  Liesel's  there ;  I  know  her  bv  her  bell. 

Kuoni,  Then  all  are  safe ;  she  ever  strays  tne  farthest. 

JRuodi,  Herdsman,  your  bells  sound  sweetly. 

Wemi.  And  your  cattle 
Are  handsome.    Are  they  yours,  good  countryman  ? 

Kuoni,  I'm  not  so  wealthy ; — they're  my  noble  lord's, 
The  Baron  Attinghausen's.    I'm  his  herdsman. 

Ruodi.  How  well  the  ribbon  decks  that  stately  cow ! 

Kuoni.  Ay,  and  she  knows  it  too.    She  leads  ^e  herd. 
Should  I  deprive  her  of  her  ornaments, 
She  would  not  feed. 

JRuodi.  That  is  impossible ! 
How  should  an  animal,  devoid  of  reason 

Wemi.  That's  quickly  said,  but  we  bold  Chamois  hunters. 
We  know  that  beasts  have  reasoning  faculties. 
The  Chamois,  ever  when  they  go  to  feed. 
Station  a  sentinel,  who  pricks  his  ears,  ^ 

And  when  the  hunter  comes  in  sight,  gives  notice 
With  his  shrill  cry. 

Ruodi.  Go  you  now  homewards  ? 

Kuoni.  Ves. 
The  Alpine  pastures  are  exhausted  quite. 

Wemi.  Happily,  herdsman,  may  you  reach  your  home  I 

Kuoni.  I  give  you  back  that  wish ;  from  your  excursions 
Return  is  more  uncertain. 

Ruodi.  Who  comes  here. 
Running  with  breathless  speed  ? 

Wemi.  I  know  him  well — 

CONBAD  Baumgarton  rushes  in. 

Baum.  For  Heaven's  sake,  fisherman,  your  boat ! 

Ruodi.  So,  so ; 
Whence  all  this  hurry  ? 


*  Names  of  different  mountains* 
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Bamm,  LMontk  it  from  the  Aose. 
Carry  me  over ;  vou  will  gave  my  life  ! 

Kuani.  Friend^  what  alarms  you  ? 

Wemi.  Who  pursues  your  steps  ? 

Baum.  to  Ruodi.  O  hasten^  hasten !  They  are  olote  ttpoK  mt. 
The  horsemen  are  close  upon  me. 
And,  should  they  overtake  me,  I  am  lost. 

Jteodt,,  Why  do  Ihe  Boldiars  follow  yott  ? 

Bauml  First  save. 
And  after  qveetioB  me^ 

WeruL  You'll  Btain'd  with  blood. 

Bawfm.  Th'  Impoial  Governor  of  Rossberg. 

Kuoni.  Fly  you 
From  Wolfenchiessen  ? 

Baum.  He  will  harm  no  move. 
I've  slain  him. 

AU  ttarting,  Mei^»  Heaven  !    What  have  you  done  ? 

Baum.  What  every  freeman  in  my  plaoe  had  done ! 
I  have  but  enerciaed  a  husband  a  right 
'Gainst  him  who  wrons'd  my  honour  and  my  wife. 

Kuoni.  How  ? — Had  the  Grovemor  uijured  your  bonour  f 

Baum.  God  and  my  trusty  batehet  intercepted 
The  perpetration  of  his  foul  desjga. 

Wemi,  Did  you  then,  with  your  hatched  cleave  his  bead  ? 

Kuoni.  Oh  tell  us  aU  1  You  will  have  «m^  Leisure 
Whilst  he  umneors  bis  veasd  from  the  shore. 

Baum.  As  I  was  felling  limber  in  the  wooda. 
My  wife,  in  deatb-like  agonies,  eame  runung  ; 
She  said  the  Grovemor  was  in  our  bouse;, 
Had  first  required  she  should  prepare  a  bath, 
Then  more,  and  «nbeeomiag  a  obaste  wife. 
She  had  escaped,  and  fled  to  tne  for  help— 
I,  even  as  I  was,  I  bufried  home. 
And  slew  faim  with  my  hatdiet  in  the  bath* 

Wemi.  You  acted  n^tly— *none  can  blame  the  4eed. 

Ktwni.  The  tyrant !— He  has  bow  the  just  reward. 
Long  merited,  at  Unterwalden's  hands. 

Baum,  The  fact  was  noised  abroad ;  I  was  puxawcd-^ 
Good  God !— even  whilst  we  fipeak——^  we're  losing  sime ! 
{Thumper  and  lightning.) 

Kuoni.  Come,  boatmtf),  bastoi ;  bear  this  worthy  man 
Across  the  lake  to  safety. 

Ruodi.  'Tis  impossible ! 
A  fearful  tempest  now  is  gacheriagi 
And  you  must  wait. 

Baum,  Great  God !  I  cannot  wait ! 
£ach  instant  of  delay  teems  with  destruction. 

Kuoni.  In  Grod's  name  vemture !  All  are  bound  to  aid 
Th'  unfortunate,  and  all  may  prove  like  need. 

{Thunder,  lightnim,  and  wind.) 

JRuodi.  The  tempest  rages,  and  the  lake  swells  high  ;— 
I  cannot  steer  against  the  winds  and  waves. 

Baum.  (^Clasping  his  knees, ^  May  God  so  aid  you  as  you  pity  me ! 

Wemi.  Boatman,  be  merciful !— nis  life's  at  stake. 

Kuoni,  Consider,  be'e  a  husband  and  a  father  ! 

Ruodi,  And  have  not  I,  like  him,  a  life  to  lose  ? 
And  am  not  I  a  husband  and  a  father  ? 
Look  at  the  breakers,  at  the  eddying  waves  ;— 
See  how  the  waters  boil  up  from  th'  abyss ! 
Giadty  would  I  preserved  worthy  man. 
But  'tis  impossible — you  see't  yourselves. 
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Baum.  (Still  kneeling,)  ITien  must  I  fall  a  victim  to  my  foea, 
E'en  whilst  I  gaie  upon  the  shore  of  safety ! 
Tis  there — my  eyes  can  reach  it,  and  my  voice 
Re-echoes  from  the  coast. — There  is  the  Doat 
That  might  convey  me  over,  and  I  here 
Most  lie,  despairing,  helpless  ! 

Kuoni.  Wno  comes  now  ? 
Look  oat ! 

Wemi.  Tis  William  Tell  of  Burglen  comes. 

William  Tell  comeg  in  with  his  crosibow. 

Tell.  Who  IS  it  cries  so  piteously  for  help  ? 

Kuoni.  A  man  of  Alzell,  who,  in  the  defence 
Of  his  wife's  honour,  has  slain  Wolfenschiessen, 
The  King's  deputed  Governor,  at  Rossherg. 
The  Royal  horsemen  chase  him  close,  and  he 
Entreats  to  he  convey 'd  across  the  lake. — 
The  boatman  fears  tne  storm,  and  wiU  not  venture. 

Ruodu  Let  William  Tell,  an  able  helmsman,  say. 
If  this  be  weather  to  attempt  the  passage  } 

(  Violent  thunder;  the  waves  swell  high,  and  break JrightfuUy.) 
Shall  I  plunge  headbng  in  the  laws  of  hell  ? — 
None  in  their  sober  senses  would  put  off. 

TeU.  The  brave  man  thinks  but  little  of  himself;— 
Confide  in  God,  and  save  the  persecuted. 

Ruodi.  For  those  within  the  port,  'tis  easy  talking.— 
There  is  the  vessel,  there  the  lake  before  you  ;— 
Venture  yourself. 

TelL  The  billows  may  have  mercy — 
The  Governor  has  none.— Attempt  it,  boatman. 

Kwmi  and  Wemi,  Oh  save  hnn !  Prithee  save  him  ! 

JRuodL  Though  he  were 
My  brother,  or  the  offkpring  of  my  loins. 
It  were  impossible !    To-day's  the  feast 
Of  Simon  and  of  Jude,  when  etill  the  lake 
Rages,  and  claims  its  wonted  sacrifice. 

TelL  There  is  no  profit  here  in  idle  words ; 
Time  presses,  and  the  man  must  be  assisted. 
Say,  boatman,  will  you  venture? 

Jtuodi.  No,  I  cannot 

Tell.  In  God's  name  be  it,  then !  Give  me  the  boat : 
I  will  attempt  it,  with  what  skill  I  have. 

Kuoni,  Excellent  Tell ! 

Wemi,  See  there,  the  gallant  hunter ! 

Baunu  You're  my  preserver — my  good  angel.  Tell ! 

TeU.  I  may  preserve  you  from  the  Governor, 
The  tempest's  perils  ask  a  different  arm ; 
Yet  are  you  safer  in  the  hands  of  God 
Than  those  of  men.    (  To  Kuom.)  Good  fellow-countryman, 
Should  I  here  meet  the  fate  to  man  allotted. 
Comfort  my  wife ;  tell  her  I  did  but  that, 
I  could  not  leave  undone.  {Springs  into  the  boat.) 

Kuoni.  You,  who're  accounted 
A  master-steersman,  dare  not  undertake 
What  Tell  has  ventured. 

Ruodi.  Better  men  Uian  I 
Rival  not  Tell ;  there  is  not  in  the  range 
Of  the  whole  mountain  region  such  another. 

Werm,  (who  has  climbed  uvon  the  rocks.)  Now  he  puts  off— God  be 
thy  aid,  bold  sailor ! 
See  how  the  vessel  tosses  on  the  waves ! 

Kwmi,  {On  the  shore.)  The  flood  swells  over  it— 4  see't  no  longer  I— 
Yet  stay,  'tis  there  again !  How  powerfully 
The  brave  heart  hol£  his  course^  and  stems  the  breakers ! 
VoL.XVn.  «R  ^  , 
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SeppL  Here,  at  full  gallop,  come  the  royal  horaemen  ! 

Kuoni.  'Tis  they  ! — This  of  a  truth  was  help  at  need. 

{A  troop  of  Landenberg's  horsemen  come  <m.) 

First  Horseman.  Deliver  up  the  murderer  we  s^k  ! 

Second  Horseman.  This  way  he  came — in  vain  would  you  conceal 
him. 

Kuoni  and  Ruodi.  Whom  mean  you,  soldiers  ? 

First  Horseman.  {Perceiving  the  boat.)  Hell ! — What  is't  I  see  ? 

Werni.  Is't  him  there  in  the  boat  you  seek  ? — ^Ride  on — 
Lay  in  your  spurs ;  you  yet  may  overtake  him. 

Second  Horseman.  Curse  on't,  he  has  escaped  us ! 

First  Horseman.  (To  Kuoni  and  Ruodi,)  Ay,  but  you. 
Who  have  assisted  him,  shall  pay  for  it ! 
Fall  on  their  herds !  Tear  down  their  cottages ! 
Put  all  to  fire  and  sword !  (  They  go  out  hojttii^ 

Seppi.  Oh,  my  poor  lambs !  (Runs  out  after  them.' 

Kuoni.  Can  I  not  save  my  herds  ?  {Follou 

Werni.  The  Savages ! 

Ruodi,  (  Wringing  his  hands.)  Father  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  when, 
When  wilt  thou  send  us  a  deliverer !  (They  follow.) 


tihj.) 
lem.j 
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The  next  scene  transports  us  to  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  where  a  long  con- 
versation upon  the  state  of  the  country  takes  place  between  Werner,  Staumicher, 
and  his  wife  Gertrude.  Present  evils  and  future  dangers  are  amply  discussed  ; 
and  occasion  is  taken  to  display  the  happpr  and  independent  condition  of  the 
wealthy  peasant-proprietors,  who  hold  tueir  estates  in  fief  directly  of  the  Em- 
peror, 

Even  so. 

As  hold  their  lands  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
The  husband,  however,  seems  to  think  it  better  to  endure  everything,  than  to 
incur  the  hazards  of  war.  The  wife  takes  the  more  spirited  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  enforces  it  so  powerfully,  that,  in  the  end,  Staufiacher  determines 
to  visit  the  Canton  of  Uri,  and  there  consult  with  Walter  Furst,  and  the  Ba- 
ron of  Attinghausen, 

Who,  though  of  noble  family, 

Tet  loves  the  people,  honouring  antique  customs, 

upon  what  can  be  done  under  existing  circumstances.  As  they  are  withdraw- 
ing to  prepare  for  his  journey,  William  Tell  arrives  with  his  protegS,  whom  he 
delivers  over  to  Staufiacher's  hospitality. 

We  now  return  to  Uri,  where,  in  the  village  of  Altdorf,  we  find  a  fortress 
building,  to  conmiand  the  country,  of  which  William  Tell  remarks. 


What  hands  have  built,  hands  can  destroy ;  the  house 

Of  liberty  stands  there,  (^pointing  to  the  mountains)  founded  by  God ! 

In  this  scene  we  have  a  representation  of  the  miseries  and  cruelties  belong- 
ing to  the  services  of  viUeinage,  somewhat  analogous  to  a  slave-driving  exhi- 
bition. The  well-known  hat  is  then  introduced,  and  the  Governor  Gessler's 
proclamation,  commanding  every  one  to  approach  it  with  bent  knee,  and  head 
uncovered,  is  read.  In  the  midst  of  all  tnis  come  Tell  and  Stauffacher,  and, 
as  Schiller  seems  to  have  laboured  earnestly  to  show  his  hero's  perfect  freedom 
from  revolutionary  principles,  we  will  give  their  dialogue. 

Tell.  You  have  your  answer,  so  farewell,  good  Werner. 
Stauffl  Where  go  you  ?  Do  not  hasten  from  me  thus. 
TeiL  My  house  requires  the  presence  of  the  father. 
Stauffl  My  heart  is  heavy,  I  would  talk  with  you. 
Teli.  A  heavy  heart  cannot  by  words  be  lightened. 
StaUjffl  But  words  conduct  to  dee<ls. 
Tell.  The  only  deed 
Suiting  the  times,  is  silence  and  endurance. 
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SUiuff,  Shall  we  endure  what  is  intolerahle  ? 

Tdl,  These  haughty  rulers  never  govern  long. 
When  from  the  dark  ahvss  the  tempest  hursts^ 
His  fire  the  sailor  ouencnes^  and  his  ship 
Steers  towards  the  haven,  whilst  the  mighty  spirit 
Stalks  harmless,  well  nigh  trackless,  o'er  the  earth. 
Let  every  one  live  stilly  in  his  home ; — 
Power  gladly  leaves  the  peaceful  man  at  peace. 

Stanff,  Believe  you  that  ? 

JW/1  The  very  serpent  stings  not, 
If  unprovoked. — The  tyrants  will  grow  weary 
Of  persecution,  if  the  laud  be  quiet. 

Stauff,  We  might  do  much,  if  we  but  held  together. 

Tell,  In  8hip¥nreck,  singly,  each  man  best  escapes. 

Stauffl  Desert  you  coldly  thus  the  common  cause  ? 

Tell.  'Tis  best  that  each  rely  upon  himself. 

Stauff,  When  they're  united,  e  en  the  weak  prove  mighty. 

Tell.  Ay,  but  the  s^ong  is  mightiest  alone. 

Stauffl  Then  if  the  country,  in  despair,  should  arm 
For  her  defence,  she  must  not  count  on  you  ? 

Tell.  Tell  rescues  the  fall'n  lamb  from  the  abyss. 
And  think  you  he  can  e'er  forsake  his  friends  ? 
In  your  deliberations  leave  me  out; 
'Tis  not  for  me  to  ponder,  muse,  and  doubt 
But,  when  my  country  calls,  and  points  the  deed. 
Tell  shall  not  fail  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 

Tell  and  Staufiacher  then  separate,  upon  a  slight  fttult,  had  sought  refuge 

and  the  scene  concludes  by  a  work-  in  Furst's  nouse.     From  his  conceal- 

man'a  falling  off  the  roof  of  the  for-  ment  he  overhears  Stauffacher  inform 

tress  that  is  in  progress  ;  by  the  run-  his  friendly  host — in  the  course  of  a 

nine  in  of  the  l^dy  Bcrtlia  of  Bru-  detail  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the 

nedc,  a  Swiss  heiress,  under  the  guar-  Imperial  vicegerents — that  the  pover- 

dianship  of  Gessler :  by  her  offering  nor  Landenberg  had  summoned  his, 

mon^  to  save  the  fallen  man's  life ;  Melchthal's  father,  to  deliver  up  hia 

and  lastly,  by    a    violent    philippic  offendine  son  to  justice,  and  upon  the 

against  Austrians,  nobles,  and  gold,  old  man  s  refusalf,  had  caused  his  eyes 

from  the  stone-masons  employed  in  to  be  put  out,  and  had  confiscated  his 

building.  whole  property.     The  agonized  son 

The  fourth  and  last  scene  of  the  rushes  fortn  from*  his  refuge,  to  in- 
first  act,  contains  the  proposed  con-  quire  the  particulars,  and  we  will  in- 
sultation  upon  the  condition  of  public  sert  his  first  speech  of  lamentation 
affiurs  between  Werner,  Stauffacher,  over  his  father  s  misfortune,  which 
and  Walter  Furst.  A  third  interlo-  possesses^  we  think,  considerable  beau- 
cutor  takes  part  in  the  discussion,  ty.  We  shall  spare  our  readers  the 
This  person,  a  young  man  of  Unter-  introductory  stage  directions,  remark- 
walden,  named  Melchthal,  having  fied  ing,  en  passant,  that  German  authors 
from  hie  home  to  avoid  tlie  severe  pu-  appear  to  entertain  a  very  mean  opi- 
nishment  inflicted  by  the  governor,  nion  of  their  actors'  intellects. 

Oh !  the  eye's  light,  of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven 
It  is  the  noblest,  dearest !  Every  being 
Lives  upon  light,  ay,  every  happy  creature— 
The  very  plant  turns  joyful  to  its  rays — 
And  he  must  sit  in  night,  groping  about 
In  everlasting  darkness  !  Never  more 
Shall  he  enjoy  the  meadow's  tender  green. 
The  flow'ret's  meltine  colours,  nor  the  bright. 
The  roseate  tints  of  tne  high  motmtain-snows. 

To  die  is  nothing But  to  live  deprived 

Of  sight,  is  misery  indeed  ! 
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CMaidis 


It  can  8carody  be  neoesnry  tosUte^ 
that  the  youth's  reveogeml  ardour 
stimalates  Stauffiicher's  inaoly  reso- 
lution, and  finally  oyerbears  tne  cau- 
tion of  age  in  Furst.  The  latter  oro- 
poses  to  consult  the  nobles ;  but  Meich- 
thal  veheuientlT  objects,  and  Stauffii- 
cher  observes  tnat  the  nobility  are  not 
yet  as  much  oppressed  as  the  peasant- 
ry, but  will  doubtless  assist  when  they 
see  the  land  in  arms.  It  is  finally  de- 
termined that  each  shall  find  ten  as- 
sociates in  his  own  cant<m,  and  that 
the  whole  thirty-three  shaU  assemble 
at  night,  in  a  very  retired  meadow, 
named  Rutli ;  and,  after  a  very  Ger- 
man daspinjK  of  hands,  in  augury  of 
the  union  of  t^eir  Cantons,  they  sepa- 
rate. 

The  second  Act  opens  in  the  baro- 
,  nial  mansion  of  the  Lords  of  Atting- 
hausen ;  and  after  a  few  touches  of 
the  patriarchal  manners  of  the  Swiss 
nobles,  we  are  presented  with  a  long 
dialogue  between  the  Baron,  a  vene- 
rable old  man  of  dghty-five,  and  his 
nephew  and  hdr,  Ulrick  of  Rudenz, 
a  youth  who  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tracted by  Uie  pomps  and  splendours 
of  royalty.  The  unde  urges  him  to. 
break  his  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
or, and  devote  himself  to  the  defence 
and  protection  of  his  native  land ;  his 
exhortations  to  patriotism,  and  eulo- 

gles  of  Switaerland,  despite  their  pro- 
xity,  are  spirited  and  poetical.  The 
nephew,  in  reply,  professes  a  thirst  of 
fiume  not  to  be  gratified  amidst  the 
obscurity  of  his  paternal  valleys,  and 
alleges  all  the  specious  arguments  by 


whidi  the  w^  an  indneed  to  sub- 
mit tamely  to  a  powerful  invader. 
The  uncle  then  assjarts  that  Ulrick  is 
not  governed  by  the  motives  which  he 
brings  forward,  but  seduced  by  the 
charms  of  Bertha  of  Bnmcek,  and 
warns  him  that,  although  the  beauti- 
ful heiress  be  oeld  out  to  him  as  a 
lure,  she  will  not,  in  the  end,  be  be- 
stowed upon  his  simplicity.  The  ne- 
phew goes  ofi^  without  answering,  and 
the  Baron  ends  the  scene,  with  a  fine 
tirade  against  modem  degeneracy. 

We  now  come  to  the  scene  of  the 
confederacy  at  Rutli ;  and  although  it 
be,  to  borrow  an  American  expression, 
somewhat  lengthy,  we  shall  insert  i^ 
inasmudi  as  to  omit  it,  in  a  play  c£ 
the  deliverance  of  SwitzerUmd,  would 
be,  if  not  quite  omitting  the  part  of 
Hamlet,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  country  play-bill,  at  least, 
omitting  the  trannctions  of  Runny- 
mede,  m  a  history  of  King  John. 
Besides,  if  not  strikingly  dtosmatic, 
according  to  our  ideas,  it  is  interesting, 
by  its  fragments  of  Swiss  history  and 
tndition,  bv  its  illustradoni  A  the 
habits  of  life,  induced  by  the  aatura 
of  the  oountr^,  and  by  its  thocov^ 
Germanism,  if  we  may  be  aBowed  to 
coin  such  a  word. 

The  minute  descriptk>n  of  the  toe* 
nery  we  shall  omit,  and  merelv  in£ocm 
our  readers,  that  the  Unterwalaeaptr^ 
are  the  first  to  arrive,  and  AWcbthaf, 
before  they  appear  on  the  stage,  speaks. 
Tile  occasional  imitation  of  the  nif^t- 
scenein  Brutus's  garden,  in  Julius 
Cjbsar,  we  need  hlurdly  poiBt  out. 


Melchthal.  The  mountain  pass  now  opens ;  fbUow  me ; 
I  know  that  rock,  and  the  small  cross  it  oears — 
We've  reach'd  the  goal,  we  are  at  RutU. 

Winkelried.  Listen ! 

Seuxi.  'Tis  empty. 

Meier.  Here  we  find  no  countrymen ; 
We  Unterwalders  first  are  at  our  post. 

Melch,  How  goes  the  night  ? 

Baumgarten.  Upon  the  Selisberg.* 

(  The  Beacon^Watdimen  cali  the  seomdhaur.    A  dUtani 
bell  is  heard. 

Meier.  Peace,  hark ! 

Burkhardt.  The  mass-bell  in  the  forest  chapd ; 
Across  the  lake  from  Schwytz  how  sweet  it  chimes ! 

Klaus.  The  air  is  clear,  that  bears  the  sound  so  fkr. 

Melch.  Let  some  go  gather  wood,  and  light  a  fire 
That  may  blaze  high  against  our  comrades  come. 

(T\oo  men  go  out. 


*  llie  nume  of  a  mountain. 
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Sewq.  It  is  a  lovdiy  moonlight  night ;  the  lake 
Lies  tranquil  as  a  minor. 

Burk*  Our  Schwytz  friends 
Will  have  an  easy  passage. 

Winkd,  Ha !  Look  there ! 
Look  there !  Do  you  not  see  ? 

Meier.  What  soould  we  see  ? 
Ay>  in  good  truths  a  rainhow  in  the  night ! 
Melch.  The  moonheams  fiuhion  it. 
Klaus,  A  wondrous  sign ! 
Many  now  living  ne'er  saw  moonlight  rainhow. 
S^toa,  'Tis  double ;  there's  a  fainter  bow  tibove. 
Baum.  A  boat  now  passes  underneath  the  arch. 
Melch,  Stauffiicher'sbark;  ne'er  did  that  wmrUiy  man 
^    Weary  his  friends  with  waiting. 

{Goea  with  Btmmgarten  to  the  shore, 
Meier.  They  of  Uri 
Are  the  most  dilatory. 

Burk,  They  must  take 
A  long  and  tedious  mountain  path,  to  cheat 
Their  Governor's  suspicious  watchfulness. 

(  During  this  time  the  two  men  have  lighted  a  fire  in  the  middk 
of  the  meadow.     . 
Melch.  (on  the  shore,)  Who  goes  there  ?  Give  the  word ! 
Siauffaaier,  {helow.)  Friends  of  the  country  1 

(All  go  to  the  back  of  the  stage  to  receive  the  new  comers.  Stauf- 
FACHER  and  ten  others  land  from  the  boat. 
All,  Welcome ! 

STADFFACHEa  and  Melchthal  come  forward,  whilst  the  rest  remain  greUing 
each  other  at  the  back  of  the  Stage, 

Melch.  Oh  worthy  Staufl&cher  I  I've  seen 
Him,  who  never  more  can  look  upon  me. 
I've  laid  my  hand  upon  his  darken'd  eyes. 
And  have,  from  those  extinguish'd  suns,  drank  in 
fiuming,  insiftiable  desire  of  vengeance. 

Stauff:  Not  vengeance — Tis  not  to  avenge  the  past. 
But  future  evils  to  prevent,  we  meet. 
— Now  say,  what  have  you  for  the  common  cause 
In  Unterwalden  done?  How  many  gain'd  ? 
How  think  the  peasantry  ?  And  how  did  you 
Yourself  escape  the  snares  of  treachery  ? 

Melch.  Across  the  fearful  mountain  of  Surenne, 
Across  wide-spreading  fields  of  desert  ice. 
Where  soimd  there's  none  except  the  vulture's  cry, 
I  reach'd  the  Alpine  pasture  grounds,  where  meet 
The  herdsmen  from  the  Engelberg  and  Uri, 
And  greeting,  let  their  cattle  feed  in  common. 
In  the  wild  foaming  torrent  that  pours  down 
From  the  eternal  ice,  I  quench'd  my  thirst ; 
I  rested  in,  now  empty,  simimer  shealings. 
Landlord  and  guest,  until  I  reach'd  th'  abodes 
Of  living,  social  men.    Ev'n  those  lone  valleys 
Already  rang  with  the  atrocity— 
—The  late  committed — and  my  sufferings 
Procured  me  pious  reverence  in  each  hut 
I  visited  upon  my  pilgrimage. 
I  found  these  upright  souls  fiill  of  resentment 
Against  these  new  oppressions  of  our  rulers : 
For  even  as  dieir  Alps  from  age  to  a^e 
Have  borne  the  self-same  herbs,  their  rivers  flow'd 
Along  the  self- same  beds,  the  very  clouds 
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And  winds  fdUow'd  uncbaiM;eftblj  one  ocrane^ 
Ev'n  80  unalter'd  have  old  tonns  and  customs 
Come  down  from  ancestor  to  late  descendant ; 
They'll  notendure  to  see  bold  innovation 
Intrade  on  old  hereditary  usase. 
They  gave  me  their  hard  hands^  down  from  the  walls 
They  reach'd  their  rusty  swords,  and  when  I  named 
Those  names  amidst  the  mountains  holiest. 
Your  own  and  Walter  Furst's,  then  in  their  eyes 
Lightened  glad  consciousness  of  valour.    What 
You  diould  judge  right  they  swore  to  execute. 
They  swore  to  follow  you,  ev'n  imto  death. 
Thus  hurrying,  safe  l)eneath  the  sacred  shelter 
Of  hospitauty,  frxim  farm  to  farm, 
I  reach'd  my  native  valley,  where  wide- spread 
My  kindred  dwell ; — And  when  I  found  my  father. 
Plundered  and  blind,  lying  on  stranger's  straw. 
Living  on  alms  of  charitable  men — 

Stauff.  Merciful  Heaven  J 

MeiSi.  No,  I  did  not  weep ! 
I  wasted  not  in  helpless  tears,  the  strength 
Of  mv  hot-burning  anguish.    In  my  breast 
Deeplv  I  lock'd  it  as  a  costly  treasure. 
And  ttiought  of  nothing  but  of  action,  action ! 
I  crept  tlm>ugh  every  mountain  deft  and  fissure, 
Ko  vale  so  hidden  it  escaped  my  search, 
Ev'n  at  th'  eternal  Oietsoker's^  ice-dad  foot 
I  sought  and  found  cabins  inhabited. 
And  wheresoe'er  my  venturous  foot  could  reach 
I  found  abhorrence  of  this  tyranny. 
For  even  there,  upon  the  utmost  verge 
Of  living  nature,  where  the  stiflfening  earth 
No  longer  vields  to  culture,  even  there 
Plunders  tne  av'rice  of  our  governors. 
With  stinging  words  I  roused  the  inmost  smrit 
Of  these  plain  herdsmen — Heart  and  soul  tney're  ours ! 

Statiffl  In  littje  time  you  have  achieved  great  things. 

Meich.  I  have  done  more — What  our  bold  peasants  dread 
Are  those  two  fortresses,  Rossberg  and  Samen ; 
Shdter'd  behind  their  batdements,  the  foe 
Securdy  sits,  and  ravages  the  land. 
Their  strength  with  my  own  eyes  to  ascertain 
I  went  to  Sarnen,  and  explored  the  castle. 

Stauffl  Sought  you  the  tiger  in  his  verv  den  ?  f 

Meich.  In  pilgnm  garb  disguised,  thitner  I  went. 
And  at  his  revels  saw  the  Governor. 
Judge  if  I  know  my  feelings  to  control ! 
I  saw  my  enemy  and  dew  him  not. 

Stauffl  Your  boldness  was  indeed  by  Fortune  frtvour'd. 

(  The  other  countrymen  come  forward  to  them. 
But  tell  me  now  what  upright  friends  you  bring. 
Let  me  know  all,  in  perfect  confidence 
That  afterwards  we  may  unfold  our  hearts. 

Meier.  ExceUent  man  J  Through  the  three  provinces 
Who  knows  not  thee  ?  Mder  of  Samen,  I, 
And  this  my  nephew,  Struth  of  Winkehied. 

Stauffl  You  speak  no  unknown  name ;  a  Winkelried 


*  The  German  name  iotglaciere^  which,  there  being  no  corresponding  Eng^iih  word, 
hit  bten  preserved,  in  preference  to  using  another  equally  foreign  expression. 
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Destioy'd  the  dragon  in  the  Weiler  marah. 
Purchasing  victory  even  with  his  life. 

Wlnkd.  My  ancf^tor,  most  worthv  Stauffacher. 

Mekh.  {skewing  two  men,)  In  villeinage^  upon  the  convent  lands 
Of  Engelherg,  these  dwell  hehind  the  forest, — 
You  will  not  scorn  them  for  their  servile  state. 
Because  they  live  not  free-men  on  the  land 
Like  us  ? — ^They  love  their  country,  and  they  bear 
A  good  report 

Stauff.  (to  both.)  Give  me  your  hands !  Let  him 
Enjoy  nis  happiness  who  owes  not  service 
To  any  upon  earth  ;  but  honesty 
In  all  conditions  thrives. 

Hunn.  Here's  Master  Reding, 
Our  former  Landamman. 

Meier.  I  know  him  well ; 
My  adversary  who  contends  with  me 
For  an  inheritance.    Good  Master  Reding, 
We're  foes  before  our  judges, — here  we're  friends. 

{They  shake  hitnds.) 

Stauff.  That's  frankly  spoken. 

Winkei.  Hark !  They  come ;  I  hear 
The  horn  of  Uri. 

{To  the  right  and  left  armed  fnen  appear,  descending  the  rocks 
with  lanterns.) 

Sans.  See  the  worthy  priest. 
The  pious  minister  of  God,  comes  with  them. 
He  shrinks  nor  from  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
Nor  from  the  arduous  way. — A  faithful  £epherd 
Watching  his  flock. 

Baum.  Next  comes  the  Sacristan, 
And  Walter  Furst ;  but  William  Tell  I  see  not. 

Walter  Furst  and  ten  others  come  down  frwn  the  Mountains.     7Vw  whole 
thirty-three  assemble  round  the  Fire. 

Furst.  So  must  we,  on  our  own  inheritance. 
On  our  paternal  soil,  like  murderers 
Steal  secretly  tc^ether,  and  beneath 
The  shades  of  night,  whose  darksome  cloak,  or  guilt. 
Or  black  Conspiracy  shunning  the  light. 
Alone  should  cover,  must  we  cautiously 
Seek  those  just  rights,  that  are  as  pure  and  clear 
As  is  the  noontide  sun's  resplendent  beam. 

Melch.  Be  satis^ed  that  what  dark  night  has  brooded, 
Freely  and  fearlessly  shall  meet  the  sun. 

Rosselman,  the  Priest.  Confederates,  hear  words  that  God  inspires ! 
In  substitution  for  a  lawful  diet 
We  are  assembled,  and  may  represent 
The  uiuversal  nation ;  let  us  then. 
According  to  the  ancient  usages 
Practised  in  happier  times,  rule  our  proceedings. 
What  in  our  meeting  is  irregular. 
Our  bitter  need  must  justify — Our  God, 
Wherever  justice  is  observed,  is  present ; 
And  here,  beneath  his  Heav'n  we  stand. 

Stauff:  Be'tso; 
According  to  old  usages  proceed. 
And  through  night's  darkness  our  good  cause  shall  shine. 

Melch.  Our  numbers  are  imperfect,  but  all  hearts, 
And  our  best  men,  are  here. 

Hunn.  Our  books  are  wanting. 
But  their  contents  are  on  our  hearts  engraved. 
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Rossel.  Then  form  the  ring,  and  plant  the  awotda  6/  pd#er 
Within't. 

Hans.  First,  take  the  Landamman  his  po&t. 
And  station  his  associates  at  his  side. 

Sacristan.  Three  provinces  are  present ;  which  enjoys 
The  right  to  give  a  chief  to  this  assembly  ? 

Meier.  Uri  and  Schwyts  may  for  that  right  contend. 
We  men  of  Unterwalden  yield  it  fredy. 

Meich,  We  yield  it.    We  are  the  petitioners 
Who  call  upon  our  stronger  friends  for  help. 

Staujffl  Let  Uri  take  the  sword  then  ;  ITri's  banner 
Precedes  our  own,  upon  the  solemn  ntarch 
To  Rome,  for  the  imperial  coronation. 

Fur^t,  The  honour  of  the  sword  belongs  to  Schwytz, 
Since  we  from  Schwytz  all  boast  our  origin. 

Rossel,  This  gen'rous  controversy  let  me  end ; 
Schwytz  shall  in  council  lead,  Uri  in  war. 

Furst,  (giving  the  sword  to  Stauffacher.)  Receive  it,  then. 

Stcntffl  Not  unto  me,  to  age 
That  honour's  due. 

George.  Ulrick  the  smith  is  oldest. 

Hans.  The  man  is  worthy,  but  not  free  by  birth  ; 
No  villain  can  be  judge  in  Schwytz. 

Stauff.  Is  not 
Our  farmer  Landamman  amongst  us  here  ? 
Seek  you  a  worthier  than  Irel  Reding  ? 

Furst.  Be  Reding  of  our  diet  president. 
You  who  agree  with  me,  hold  up  your  hands. 

{AU  hold  up  their  right  hands,) 

Reding,  {advancing  into  the  centre.)  I  cannot  lay  my  band  upon 
our  books; 
Therefore,  by  those  eternal  stars  in  heaven, 
I  swear  I  will  not  deviate  from  strict  justice ! 

(The  two  swords  are  placed  before  him,  a  circle  is  formed  round 
him  ;  Schwytx  in  the  middle,  Uri  on  the  rigid,  Unterwalden 
on  the  left.    He  stands  leaning  upon  his  battle-sword.) 
Now  say,  wherefore  the  mountain-races  meet 
Here,  on  the  lake's  inliospitable  shore, 
In  the  dark  hour  when  spirits  walk  the  earth  ? 
Say,  what  the  purport  of  the  new  alliance 
We  here  contract,  beneath  the  starry  sky  ? 

Stauff.  (coming  forward.)  'Tis  not  a  new  alliance  we  contract ; 
'Tis  an  old  union,  form'd  by  our  forefathers. 
We  would  renew.    Observe,  confederates ! 
Although  the  mountains  and  the  lake  divide  us. 
And  each,  a  separate  people,  rules  itself. 
Yet  are  we  but  one  race,  sprung  from  one  blood. 
And,  from  one  home,  togetner  we  came  here. 

Winkd,  Then  truly  do  our  ancient  l^ends  tell 
That  we  from  distant  redons  wander'd  hither  ? 
Prithee  impart  what  of  tne  tale  you  know. 
Strengthening  our  new  alliance  with  old  ties. 

Stauff.  Hear,  then,  what  hoary-headed  herdsmen  tell : 
A  mighty  nation  dwelt  far  north  from  hence. 
And  sufitr'd  from  a  famine  grievously  ; 
The  people,  in  their  need  assembling,  order'd 
That  each  tenth  citizen,  by  lot,  should  quit 
His  country.    They  obey'd !    A  mighty  army. 
Husbands  and  wives,  lamenting,  towards  the  sun 
They  went,  fighting  their  way  through  Germany, 
Even  to  these  mountains ;  nor  upon  their  march 
They  wearied,  till,  within  a  savage  valley. 
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Where,  amidBt  meadows,  now,  the  Muotta  flows, 

They  stood.    No  traces  there  of  men  appeared ; 

Save  that  one  hut  stood  lonely  on  the  snore. 

Where  sat  a  ferryman,  for  passengers 

Patiently  waiting.    But  the  lake  swell'd  high 

Its  hillows,  nor  allowed  the  wanderers  passage. 

More  closely  then  they  yiew'd  the  land,  heheld 

The  richness  of  its  forests  and  its  fountains. 

And  almost  deem'd  it  their  loved  native  country. 

With  that  they  fix'd  to  settle  there ;  they  huilt 

The  good  old  village  Schwytz,  and  many  a  day 

Of  weary  toil  endured,  ere  they  suhdved 

The  strong,  wide-mr^iding  roots  of  the  old  forest. 

Then,  when  the  sou  no  more  could  feed  their  numbers. 

They  traversed  the  black  mountain  far  as  Weissland, 

Where,  hid  behind  th'  eternal  wall  of  ice« 

Another  nation  speaks  another  tongue. 

They  built  the  village  Stanz,  beside  the  Kemwald, 

The  village  Altdorf,  on  the  Reuss's  banks—- 

But  ever  mindful  of  their  origin, 

Amidst  the  many  tribes  of  foreigners 

Who  hove,  since  then,  establish  d  colonies 

Throughout  the  land,  the  men  of  Schwytz  remain 

Distinguished.    Heart  and  blood  proclaim  themselves. 

(^Giving  his  hands  to  right  and  Uft.) 

Haus,  Oh  yes,  yes !  All  are  ^  one  blood,  one  heart ! 

AU,  (taking  hands.)    We  are  one  people,  and  will  act  in  unison ! 

Stoi^,  The  other  nations  bear  a  foreign  yoke ; 
They  have  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 
Nay,  on  our  borders  dwell  there  some,  who  stoop 
To  render  villein-services,  bequeathing 
Their  children  slav'ry  as  their  heritage. 
But  we,  who  from  the  pure  and  ancient  stock 
Of  Schwytz  are  sprung,  untainted  hold  our  freedom ! 
We  never  bent  the  knee  to  prinoes,  we 
Chose  freely  the  protection  of  the  Emperor. 

RosseL  It  was  the  £mpire  that  we  freely  chose 
Our  guurd  and  our  }Nrotection :  'tis  express  d 
Clearly  in  £mperor  Fredric's  ancient  charter. 

Stauf.  Without  a  sovereign  not  the  freest  men 
Can  live ;  there  must  be  a  superior  judge 
By  whose  dedaon  strife  may  be  appeased. 
Thence,  for  their  lands  recover'd  mm  the  waste. 
Our  ancestors  did  honour  to  the  Emperor, 
The  Lord  of  Germany  and  Italy ; 
And,  like  the  other  freemen  in  his  empire. 
They  swore  to  render  him  the  warrior  s  service. 
For  tis  the  single  duty  of  the  free 
To  guard  the  empire,  that  protects  themselves. 

Mdch,  All  beyond  that  is  slavery. 

Stauf.  Whene'er 
The  feudal  army  march'd,  our  fathers  follow'd 
The  Emperor's  oanner,  and  his  battles  fought ; 
In  arms  they  guarded  him  through  Italy, 
To  place  upon  his  brow  th'  Imp^ial  crown ; 
At  home,  by  their  old  laws  and  usages. 
Gladly  they  ruled  themselves.    The  Emperor's  right 
Was  only  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  such 
As  merited  to  die.    For  that  he  named 
Some  mighty  Count  inhabiting  our  land, 
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Who>  when  a  crime  w«»  mauf^,  wm  sumiMtt'd  hUhef  ; 

Where^  ih  the  face  of  day,  in  open  tdi. 

Simply  and  plainly,  vitacnit  lear  of  men^ 

He  spoke  the  sentence  of  the  kw.    What  proof 

Is  here  of  skvery  ?    If  $bj  deem 

My  words  erroneous,  let  lum  better  iqpeak* 

George,  'Tis  as  you've  said.    N*  arbitrary  power 
Was  e'er  endured  amongst  ua. 

Staujr.  We  refuted 
Obedience,  even  to  the  Emperoxv 
When,  faTouring  the  Churdb,  he  wreaied  juatieeb 
For  when  the  Abbot  of  fiinsiedlen  daim'a 
Those  Alps,  that  from  the  eariieat  timet  our  berdt 
Had  pNastuied— OB  an  old  Imperial  ehartet« 
Granting  the  unown'd  waste  unto  the  Abbey^ 
He  grounded  his  preteaaiona— At  it  seem'^^ 
The  former  Monks  conceal'd  our  name  and  beiQg-<-<« 
We  answer'd  boldly  thua^'^  That  ancient  charlev 
Was  fraudulently  gain'd ;  no  Emperor 
Can  grant  our  pr(^>erty,  and  if  the  Empore 
Deny  us  justice,  on  our  momntains  we 
But  little  need  the  Empire  !"— Thua  our  fathera 
Spake;  and  shall  we  endure  the  novel  yoke 
Of  shame  ?  Shall  we  from  foreign  vasnlt  bate . 
What  ev'n  the  miffhtieat  Emperor  to  us 
Dared  not  propose  r  With  our  own  industry 
This  toil  we  have  created, — the  old  wood. 
That  was  a  dwelling  but  for  bears,  have  we 
Transform'd  into  a  residence  for  men^ 
.The  DragonwbMod»  that„  tilueat^iing,  venom-twelTd, 
Possess'd  our  marshes,  wje've  destray'd*    The  fogi^ 
That  darkling  hung,  over  unwholesoiae  swamps^ 
We  have  dispersed;  bnve  burst  ihe  hardest  ro^KS^ 
And,  for  the  traveller,  over  the  abysa 
Have  led  a  path  secure.    The  land  ia  ourty 
Bv  centuries  of  possestion,  and  sbsiU  now 
Tne  servant  of  a  foreign  Lord  presume 
To  come  and  forge  ua  fetters,  do  ut  duan^ 
Upon  our  own  inheritance  ?  Have  we 
Against  such  tyranny  nor  help  nor  hope? 

(AgHaiiom  mmMgsi  thef€Qfilf.y 
No,  there's  a  limit  to  the,  despot's  power. 
When  the  oppress'd  can  find  nor  law  nor  justice. 
When  his  hard  burthen  grows  intolerable^ — 
Then,  in  bold  confidence,  he  twrna  to  Heaven, 
From  thence  down-snatching  his  eternal  rights^ 
That  there,  above,  reside,  inalienable, 
Uninjurable,  as  the  stars  themselves ! 
Then  does  the  old,  primeval  state  of  nature 
Return,  when  man  stood,  unto  man  opposed. 
Our  last  reliance,  when  idl  others  fail. 
The  sword,  is  given  us — ^lawfully  may  we 
Our  chiefest  treaaures  guwd  from  violenoe  ^—  '^ 

And  here  we  stand  the  bulwarks  of  our  country ! 
Here  stand  we  to  defend  our  wives,  our  children ! 

All,  {c/ashifig  their  siuords.)    Here  stand  we  to  defbnd  our  wivei^ 
our  chiuiren  I 

Rosi^.  Yet  ere  you  draw  the  aword,  reflect  maturely. 
Ye^  may  all  peaceaUy  be  with,  the  Emptor 
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Conchidedi    Speik  « lingle  iroi€,  ind  Mni^ 
The  very  tyrants  who  oppreM  ytm  nmr, 
Wfll'ftiwn  upon  joo.    Do  what  k  re|«]i^ 
Renounce  the  Empire  and  acknowledge  Austria* 

ffans.  What  says  the  priest?    To  Aostiia  do  homage! 

Burk.  Hear  him  not ! 

Winkel.  'Tis  the  counael  of  a  traitor. 
His  country's  foe ! 

Reding.  Be  calm,  oonfederates  1 

Sewa.  After  sudi  wnmss,  siUmut  to  Austria ! 

KUnu.  To  violence  shiOl  we  yield  what  ws  rsfuaed 
To  clemency  ? 

Meir,  So  doine,  we  were  slaves. 
And  merited  our  lot ! 

Hans.  Whoever  names 
Suhmission  to  proud  Austria  shall  forftit 
All  rights  of  free-born  Swisa.*-Landamman,  i 
t>emand  that  thia  b6  the  ihrit  general  law 
We  here  dea^, 

Meick.  Be'tao.  Who  speaks  of  yielding 
To  Austria  sh^ll  all  rights,  all  honour  forfeit  1 
None  shall  receive  him  to  his  social  hearth. 

AU,  {koldin^^  their  right  hande.\  We  wm  that  this  be  laW  ! 

Reding,  [after  a  pause.)  The  kw  has  passed. 

liossef.  Now  are  you  free,  this  law  oonfimiB  you  soc 
Never  shall  Austria  If  ring  fiom  us  by  force 
That  which  her  kindly  wqoing  fail'd  tx>  win. 

Jost-Weiier.  Proceed  we  with  the  business  of  the  Diet. 

Reding,  Confederates,  have  all  gentle  mean  been  tried  P 
Is't  sure  the  King  knows  all  ?  Our  injuries 
Can  never  be  his  wilL— One  last  attempt ! 
Let  us  convey  our  sufferings  to  his  ear. 
Before  we  draw  the  sword.    Ev'n  whoi  most  just 
The  cause,  still  violence  is  terrible ; 
And  God  assists  only  when  man  denies. 

Sia%iffacher  (to  Hunn.)  'Tis  now  your  part  to  iqpeaL 

Hunn.  I  went  to  Rheinfeld, 
Bearing  to  the  Imperial  Court,  oomplaihtft 
Of  the  oppressions  of  these  Govemois, 
And  claiming  that  fresh  Charter  of  out  rights. 
Which  ev'ry  Piinco  at  hia  accession  grants* 
I  found  there  messengers  iVom  many  dties 
Of  Suabia's  States,  and  of  the  Rhine's  rich  banks. 
Upon  like  errands.    All  received  their  parchments. 
And  joyfully  tum'd  homewards.    I,  your  J^nvoy, 
Was  to  the  Counselors  raferr'd,  and  they 
Dismiss'd  me  with  this  empty  consolation : 
The  Emperor  at  present  had  no  leisure 
But  at  some  ftitare  time  would  recollect  us. 
As  I,  dge<;tedly,  nass'd  through  thie  Halls 
Of  this  right  royal  Castle,  far  apart 
I  saw  Duke  John  of  Suabia  stand  in  tears ; 
With  him  the  Lords  6f  Wart  and  Tagerfeld. 
They  call'd  me,  and  thus  spoke :  Redress  yourtelves ; 
Expect  no  justice  from  &e  Emperor. 
Does  he  not  rob  the  son  of  his  own  brother. 
Detaining  from  him  his  inheritance  ? 
The  Duke  claims  his  maternal  property. 
Urging  he's  of  full  Sjge,  sod  vow  in  person 
Should  rule  his  States  and  subjects.    The  reply? 
The  Emperor  plao^d  a  garland  on  his  head. 
And  said  that  was  the  ornament  for  youth ! 
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Hans.  Yoa'tie  hend.    Expeet  not  from  the  Emperor 
Justice  or  law !  We  mutt  redresi  oaiBelyes. 

Reding.  Nought  ebe  remams.    Now  coomd  how  we  best 
May  happily  emct  our  purpose. 

Furst,  {advancing'  into  the  ring.)  We 
Seek  to  throw  off  abhorr'd  constraint ;  die  ri^ts. 
Which  from  our  fathers  we  inherited^ 
We  would  maintain ;  but  cherish  no  desire 
For  lawless  innovation.    To  the  Ernpenr 
Remain  what  is  the  Emperor's  due ;  and  he 
Who  to  a  Lord  owes  fealty>  discharge 
His  vassal-duties  justly. 

Meier.  I  hold  lands 
In  vassalage  of  Austria. 

Furet.  Continue 
To  render  Austria  all  due  services. 

Jost'  Wetter.  I  to  the  Lord  of  RappetiweO  pav  toll* 

Furst.  Continue  to  discharge  bis  just  demands. 

Koeiel.  I  am  sworn  servant  to  our  Lady  of  Zurich. 

Furst.  Perform  your  bounden  duty  to  the  doister. 

Stauff:  I  hold  no  fief  but  of  the  Em^re. 

Furst.  Do 
What  must  be  d<me ;  no  more.    The  governors^ 
With  all  their  instruments^  we  will  expel. 
And  level  with  the  dust  their  fortresses. 
But,  if  it  be  possible,  we'll  died  no  blood. 
Prove  to  the  Emperor,  that  alone  ooostraiii'd 
By  hard  necessity,  have  we  refused 
Tne  duties  t>f  obedience  and  submission : 
And  if  he  sees  us  steadfastly  remain 
Within  die  bounds  of  justice,  haply  wisdom 
May  quell  his  anger ;  since  a  nation  arm'd 
That  moderates  itarage,  awakes  respect 
In  every  enemy. — 

Medina.  But  how  proceed? 
Our  foe  is  arm'd^  and  will  not  peaceably 
Give  way. 

Stauff.  He  wiU,  beholding  us  in  arms ; 
We  must  surprise  him  ere  he  be  prepared. 

Meier.  Easily  said,  but  difficult  to  do. 
Two  powerfrd  fortresses  command  the  country. 
Protect  the  enemy,  and  will  beecmie 
Right  dangerous  diould  the  Emperor  invade  us; 
RMsberff  and  Samen  must  be  mastcr'd  both. 
Ere  in  the  provinces  a  sword  be  drawn. 

Stauff.  Delay  thus,  and  the  foe  will  be  forewam'd  r 
We  are  too  numerous  for  secrecy. 

Meier.  There  dwells  no  traitor  in  the  Forest  States^ 

Hoseei.  Zesl,  in  its  warmth,  proves  often  indiscreet. 

Furst.  Altdorf 's  strondiold,  if  we  procrastinate. 
Win  be  completed,  and  the  Governor 
Farther  secured. 

Meier.  You  think  but  of  yourselves  1 

Sacristan.  You  are  mnust 

Meier.  Are  we  uigust  ?  Dares  Uri 
Thus  slander  Unterwalden  ? 

Reding.  On  your  oaths 
Preserve  the  peace  f 

Meier.  Ay,  if,  with  Uri,  Schwytz 
Be  lea^;ued  against  «s,  we  must  needs  submit 

Rsd$ng*  I  must  tepiove  yon  in  the  Diet's  oaoMv   • 
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For  that  your  violence  disturbs  its  order. 
Do  we  not  all  uphold  the  self-same  cause  ? 

Winkd.  'Twere  best  until  the  ChrisUnas  Festival 
Defer  our  enterprize.    'Tis  then  the  custom. 
That  all  inhabitants  should  to  the  castle 
Bear  presents  for  the  Governor.    So  may 
Ten  or  a  dozen  men  within  the  walls 
Assemble  unexpectedly,  concealing 
Sharp  blades  about  them,  that  may  to  their  stoves 
Be  quickly  join'd,  since  none  may  enter  arm'd  ^ 
The  fortress.    Our  main  strength  may  ambush'd  he 
In  the  adjoining  forest,  and  so  soon 
As  the  first  few  are  masters  of  the  gates. 
Burst  forth,  upon  the  sounding  of  a  horn. 

From  their  concealments : So  the  castle's  ours ! 

Mdch,  111  undertoke  fwr  Rossberg.     In  that  castle 
A  maiden  dwells  who  loves  me ;  easily 
I  can  persuade  her  to  affix  a  ladder, 
Tf  admit  my  nightly  visit.    Once  above, 
111  introduce  mj  friends. 

Reding.  Is  tms  delay 
The  will  of  all  here  present  ?  ^   ^i      > 

(  The  greater  pari  hold  up  their  hands  ;  Staujacher  counts  them. ) 
Stauff.  It  is  carried 
By  twenty  against  twelve. 

Furst.  Upon  the  day 
Appointed,  if  the  castles  fall,  from  mountain 
To  mountain,  must  the  signal  fires  convey 
Th'  intelligence ;  the  people  in  a  body. 
Must  then,  at  every  province's  chief  place. 
Assemble  sudden  ;  and  the  Governors, 
When  they  behold  how  seriously  we  arm. 
Believe  me,  will  rejoice  to  shun  the  contest. 
And,  peacefully  escorted,  to  retire 
Beyond  our  frontiers. 

Siauff\  Tis  from  Gessler  only 
I  dread  resistance — Formidably  he 
With  horsemen  is  surrounded ;  without  blood 
He  will  not  ^uit  the  field,  and,  even  expell'd. 
He  will  remain  a  fearful  enemy. 
'Tis  hard,  almost  'tis  dangerous,  to  spare  him. 

Baumgarten.    Where  desperate  is  the  danger  be  my  post ! 
To  WiUiam  Tell  I  owe  my  rescued  life ; 
And  in  my  country's  cause,  now  that  my  honour 
I  have  preserved,  and  satisfied  my  heart. 
Would  gladly  risk  it. 

Reding.  Patient  wait  th'  occasion ; 
The  proper  season  brings  the  proper  measure. 
Leave  something  to  the  hour.    But  lo !  whilst  we 
Our  solemn  diet  hold  by  night,  the  mom 
Has  ruddied  o'er  the  highest  mountain  peaks. 
Quick  let  us  separate,  before  the  Sun 
Betray  us  with  his  radianee. 

Furst,    Do  not  fear ; 
Darkness  withdraws  but  slowly  from  these  valleys. 

{All  involuntarily  take  ojf  their  hats,  and  gaze  reverently 
upon  the  dawnS) 
Rossel.    Here,  by  this  holy  light,  which  first  greets  us— 
Before  those  nations  who,  beneath  our  feet 
*  Residing,  hardly  draw  their  painful  ]i)reath,t 
Atnidst  the  baneful  smoke  and  fog  of  cities—  .    . 

Swear  we  the  oath  of  this,  our  new  alliance. 
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— We  Bwear  to  fomi  a  nation  all  of  brothers, 
Whom  nor  distress  nor  danger  shall  divide ! 

(AUftreseiU  repeat  hie  words,  koiding  up  ^^mrjtngerf.y 
We  will  be  wee  as  oor  forefathers  were. 
And  swear  to  die  rather  than  live  enslaved ! 

{AU  repwt  as  htforeS) 
We  swear  to  place  our  confidence  in  God. 
And  not  to  tremble  at  the  power  of  man  I 

{All  ripeai  as  hefire,  and  embrace  each  olher,) 
Stauf^.  Now  each  take  quietly  hit  separate  way. 
And  jom  his  friends,  his  kindred !    Let  the  herdsman 
Winter  his  herd  in  peace,  and  silently 
Gain  new  confederates  to  our  cause.    Endure 
What,  till  tb*.  appointed  time,  must  be  endured ! 
Suffer  the  tyrants  to  increase  their  reckoning, 
Till  the  great  day  of  retribution  comes, 
Repaying  general  and  private  debts. 
Let  every  man  restrain  his  own  just  rage. 
And  each  revengeful  wish  sternly  control ; 
For  he,  whom  selfish  injuries  now  engage. 
Betrays  the  mighty  cause  that  dairos  ms  heart  and  soul ! 

(  Whilst  they  separate  in  three  different  ways,  in  serious  iranquiU 
Uty,  the  Orchestra  plays  a  solemn  air.  The  scene  remains  open, 
presenting  the  spectacle  0/ sunrise  vpon  the  Ice  Mountains.) 

This  solemn  music  and  sunrise  serve  to  fill  up  the  entre^acte;  and  the  third 
act  opens  in  William  Tell's  cottage-garden,  where  we  are  introduced  to  the 
hero,  in  his  domestic  character.  His  children  are  at  play ;  his  wife  is  engaged 
with  her  needle;  and  he  himself  is  occupied  in  repairing  his  house-door. 
Having  finished  his  job,  he  lays  aside  ms  tools,  with  the  economical  re- 
mark, "  The  axe  at  home  oft  spares  the  carpenter."  A  conversation,  unin« 
terrupted  by  their  respective  avocations,  takes  place  between  the  married  cou- 
ple, concerning  the  adventurous  spirit  which  Tell,  by  his  style  of  education, 
is  encouraging  in  his  boys.  The  wife,  Hedwige,  remarks,  *'  Not  one  will  live 
contentedly  at  home."    To  whidi  Tdl  answers 

Neither  can  I, 
Wife ;  nature  for  a  shepherd  form'd  me  not. 
I  restiessly  must  chase  some  flying  object, 
And  only  then  do  I  enjoy  my  life 
Right  heartily,  when  daily  ^n'd  anew. 

Hedwige,  And  of  the  i^e's  anxietv  ne'er  think. 
Who  looks  in  sickening  anguish  for  ner  husband. 
The  tales  our  servants  mongst  themselves  relate. 
Of  thy  advent'rous  spirit,  fill  my  soul 
With  terror.    At  each  parting,  my  poor  heart 
Trembles,  lest  thou  should'st  ne'er  return.    I  see  thee, 
fiewilder'd  amidst  savage  ice-built  mountains. 
Attempting,  o'er  the  rifted  rock's  deep  chasms, 
A  failing  spring; — see  the  recoiling  chamois 
Drag  thee  along,  entangled  in  its  fall, 
Down  the  steep  precipice ; — see  the  lawine,* 
Hurled  down  by  tempests,  whelm  thee  in  its  course— 
The  treacherous  mountain-ice,  beneath  thy  foot. 
Give  wav  and  swallow  thee,  buried  alive 
Within  Its  horrible  abyss.    Alas ! 
Death,  in  a  thousand  changingforms,  besets 
The  daring  Alpine  hunter !    ^Tia  a  trade 

*  The  German  indigenous  name  for  AttUanche,  retained  for  the  same  reason  as 
Gletteker. 
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UaUesfi'd,  leading  its  followcr»  to  the  gulf 
Of  uUer  desdation^ 

Tell*  He  who  looks 
Around  him  cheer ly,  with  undooded  eye, 
Tntttin^  in  God  and  in  his  active  strength. 
Easily  r^  himself  of  need  and  dangd*. 
The  mountains  daunt  not  who  were  born  upon  them. 

After  a  few  more  sententious  observations,  for  our  readers  will  have  noticed 
that  William  Tell  is  somewhat  apophthegmatical  in  his  ordinary  conversation, 
he  declares  bis  intention  of  going  to  Altdorf,  to  visit  his  £ather-m-law,  Walter 
Furst.  Hedwige  entreats  him  to  absent  himself  from  Altdorf,  until  the  go- 
vernor, who  especiallv  hates  him,  shall  have  left  it ;  or  at  least,  if  he  will  gOj 
not  to  take  his  cross-bow  with  him.    He  answers — 

My  right  hand's  lamed  when  I'm  without  ray  bow ; 

And  farther  urges  that  the  governor  wiU  let  him  alone,  because— 

It  is  not  long  ago 
That  my  chase  led  me  through  the  savage  vallev 
Down  which  the  Scfaachen  pours  ks  torrents,  woere 
No  trace  of  man  appears.    There,  as  I  trod 
My  solitary  path,  along  a  track, 
Wnence  Hwas  impossible  to  turn  aside, — 
For  steep  above  me  rose  a  wall  of  rock. 
And  underaeath  fiercely  the  Schachen  roor'd,— 
Sudden  the  Governor  appear'd  before  me. 
He  was  alone,  as  I  was ;  there  we  stood, 
Man  against  man,  and  close  beside  th'  abyss. — 
When  first  the  noble  gentleman  beheld  me. 
And  knew  'twas  I,  whom,  for  a  trifling  fault. 
He  had  so  lately  mulcted  heavily. 
And  saw  me  striding,  with  ray  good  cross-bow. 
Hastily  tow'rds  bira,  he  turn'd  pale  as  death ; 
His  knees  denied  their  service,  and  1  thought 
He  would  have  fallen  'gainst  the  mountain  side. 
Then  I  felt  pity  for  him,  and  approach' J, 
With  a  respectful  air,  saying,  'Tis  I, 
Lord  Governor.    He  could  not  force  a  sound 
From  out  his  lips,  but  dumbly,  with  his  hand. 
He  motion'd  me  that  I  should  go  my  ways. 
I  left  him,  and  dispatch'd  his  train  to  help  him. 

Hedwige,  He  trembled  at  thy  sight? — Alas !  Alas  ! 
Thou  saw'st  his  weakness ; — that  hell  ne'er  fisrgive. 

Notwithstanding  this  judicious  remark  of  Hedwige,  who  certainly  disco* 
vers  more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  her  husband,  Tell  persists  in  go-* 
ing  to  Altdorf,  and  takes,  not  only  his  cross-bow,  but  likewise  nis  eldest  son 
Walter,  with  him. 

The  next  scene  is  between  Ulrich  of  Rudeny,  and  Bertha  of  Bruneck.  He 
declares  his  love ;  the  lady  scorns  his  passion,  upbraiding  him  with  his  degei 
neracy,  in  deserting  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  wearing  the  gilt  shackles  of 
Austria.  He  teHs  Bertha,  as  his  old  uncle  had  previously  told  htm,  that  it 
was  only  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  hand  that  he  submitted  to  Austria;  and 
she  answers,  equally  confirming  Baron  Attinghausen's  conjectures,  that  her  pro- 
perty  excites  too  much  cupidity,  to  allow  of  her  hand  being  bestowed  upon 
nim.  The  young  beauty's  exhortations  prove  more  efficacious  than  the  grey- 
headed nobleman  s,  and  Rudeny  becomes  an  ardent  patriot.  There  is  much 
ability  shown  in  this  scene,  as  indeed  there  is  in  everything  Schiller  hn 
written ;  but  we  must  acknowledge,  that,  in  a  drama  of  this  description,  • 
love  aflfkir  between  persons  neither  connected  with  the  main  buaineu  of  the 
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play,  the  confederation  at  Rutli,  nor,  like  yTilliam  Tdl»  rendered  hj  dream- 
stances  the  principal  instrument  of  effecting  the  liberation  there  {dotted,  ap- 
pears to  \is  wholly  out  of  its  jklace,  and  rather  more'^  la  Franfaiie,  thuk  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  real  German  poet. 

We  now  come  to  the  grand,  apple-shooting  scene.  But  our  extracts  from 
this  tragedy  have  already  extended  to  such  a  length,  and  so  many  passages  of 
superior  interest  remain  behind,  that  we  must  resenre  Gessler's  act  of  capri* 
dous  tyranny,  and  its  consequences  to  the  tortured  fiither,  for  our  next  num* 
ber. 


OOOHERTY  ON  IRISH  SONGS. 


There  is,  I  percdve,  a  disinclina- 
tion becoming  very  visible  on  the  part 
of  the  EngSsh,  to  believe  us  Irish 
people,  when  we  tdl  them  that  they 
know  nothing  about  us.  They  look 
upon  it  as  a  sort  of  afiront,  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  true.  And  as  exam- 
ple is  much  better  than  any  theory, 
I  shall  just  heg  leave  to  prove  my  as- 
sertion, by  that  they  put  into  our 
mouths  when  they  think  fit  to  write 
as  Irish. 

The  first  book  I  lay  my  hand  on 
will  do.  It  is  a  cc^ection  of  Irish 
songs,  published  in  London,  without 
date,  printed  by  Oliver  and  Boyd.  It 
contains  all  the  popular  Irish  songs 
which  vou  hear  sung  at  the  theatres, 
public-nouses,  Vauxhall,  and  other 
such  fkshionable  places  of  resort. 
There  are  ninety  of  them  in  aU,  and 
I  shall  patiently  examine  these  spe- 
dmens  of  Irish  wit — these  would-be 
flowers  of  the  Hibernian  Parnassus. 

The  first  song  is  a  great  favourite. 
The  Sprig  of  Shillelah,  and  it  is  not 
much  amiss.  It  contains  an  immen- 
sity of  blarney  to  us,  which,  of  course, 
is  palatable.  I  suspect  the  author  of 
never  having  been  in  Ireland,  never- 
theless, from  these  lines : — 
•*  Who  bas  e'er  had  tlie  luck  to  see 

Donnybrook  fair. 
An  Irisbman  all  in  bis  glory  is  there  ;*' 
for  I  have  had  the  "  luck"  to  see  that 
fair,  and  I  never  could  see  any  glory 
in  it.  It  is  a  paltry  thing,  if  com- 
pared with  Bartholomew  fair,  or  any 
of  the  great  fairs  of  London ;  and  like 
them  is  a  nuisance  which  gathers  the 
blackguard  men  and  women  of  a  me- 
tropofis,  to  indulge  in  aU  kinds  of 
filth.  I  should  call  it  the  worst  spe- 
cimen of  Ireland,  Would  a  Scotch- 
man think  his  national  character  would 
be  favourably  exhibited  by  a  collec- 
tion of  the  cadies  and  baker-boys, 
and  gutterbkods  of  Kdinburgh,  with 


their  trulls  ?  And  as  Dublin  is  three 
times  the  size  of  Edinburgh,  the 
sweepings  of  its  streets  must  be  three 
times  as  disgusting.  Tbe  sqiialid 
misery,  too,  which  is  mixed  up  with 
the  drunken  riot  of  the  fairs  of  Don- 
nybrook, has  always  been  quite  re- 
volting to  my  eyes,  and  I  should  ra- 
ther see  the  magistracy  of  Dublin  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  it,  than  hear 
sillying- writers  using  their  rhymes 
in  its  panegyric 

The  next  is  Paddy  MacShane's 
Seven  ages ;  a  stupid  parody  on 
Shakespeare.  A  great  knowlecU;e  of 
Ireland  is  shewn  here.  MrMacSnane, 
it  appears,  was  a  native  of  fiallypo- 
reen,  and  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  there 
—but 
**  She  asked  me  just  once  that  to  see 

ber  I*d  come. 
When  I  found  her  ten  children   and 

husband  at  home,    * 
A  great  big  whacking  chaurman  of  Bal* 

lyporecn !" 
Now  Ballyporeen,  Heaven  bless  it,  is 
a  dirty  village,  of  about  fifty  houses, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Kilwortn  moun- 
tains, as  you  enter  Tipperary,  on  the 
mail-coach  road  from  Cork  to  Dublin. 
When  I  passed  through  it  last,  the 
only  decent-looking  house  I  saw  there 
was  the  inn ;  and  a  poor  one  enough 
even  that  was.  I  leave  it  to  yourself 
to  judge  what  a  profitable  trade  that 
of  a  chairman  would  be  in  such  a 
place  as  that ;  or  how  probable  it  is 
that  a  woman  with  a  husband  and  ten 
children  could  pass  off,  incog.,  as  un- 
married, upon  a  native.  You  would 
walk  fVom  one  end  to  the  other  of  it 
in  three  minutes. 

Again  he  tells  us  that 
'*  I  turned  servant,  and  lived  with  the 

great  justice  Pat, 
A  big  dealer  in  p*ratoes  at  Ballyporeen, 
With  turtle  and  venison  he  lined  his  in* 

side, 
Ate  so  many  Ait  capons,*'  &c. 
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Potatoes  are  loinewhere  about  the 
price  of  three  half-pence  a-stone  in 
'  fiallyporeen^  and  they  are  cultivated 
by  almost  every  one  iu  it;  so  that 
this  excellent  justice  had  a  fine  raer- 
diandise  of  it.  As  for  turtle^  I  ima- 
gine that  the  name  of  it  was  never 
heard  of  in  the  village ;  indeed,  as  Tip- 
perary  is  quite  an  inland  county,  it 
must  be  a  rarity  to  every  part  of  it — 
and  capons !  I  am  quite  sure  the  dish 
is  unknown  altogether.  The  bard  shews 
great  knowledge  of  the  Irish  magis- 
tracy, even  by  the  way  he  mentions 
his  justice — Justice  Pat  I 

We  have  then, 
"  There  was  an  Irish  lad— Who  loved  a 

cloistered  nun.** 
A  good  song,  and  perhaps  Irish.   One 
verse  is  like  the  idiom.    When  the 
hero  ooi^d  not  get  at  his  mistress, 
**  He  stanlped  and  raved,  and  sighed  and 

prayed. 
And  many  times  he  swore^ 
The  devil  burn  the  iron  bolts ! 
The  devil  bum  the  door  !'* 
Then  follows,  ^  [« 

«<  Molrooney's  my  name,  I'm  a  comical 

boy, 
A  tight  Uttle  lad  at  Shillelali, 
St  Patrick  wid  whisky  he  suckled  me, 

Joyf 

Among  the  sweet  bogs  of  Killalah.'* 
I  must  protest  that  I  never  heard  the 
word  '*  joy"  so  used  in  Ireland  by 
anybody,  and  yet  it  is  a  standing  ex- 
pression put  into  our  mouths  by  every 
writer  of  Irish  characters.  Of  the  ex- 
istence of  Killalab,  I  am  ignorant.  We 
have  KiUalah  in  Connaught,  but  it 
rhymes  to  tallow.  But  apropos  of 
rhymes,  listen  to  those  put  into  Mr 
Mulrooney's  mouth, 
**  But  thinks  I,  spite  of  what  fame  and 

glory  bequeathf 
How  conceited  I'd  look  in  a  fine  laurel 

wreaths 
Wid  my  band  in  my  mouth,  to  stand 
picking  my  teeth,** 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  *'  comical 
boy"  would  say  bequaith  and  wraith, 
rhyming  to  faith,  and  never  think  of 
screwing  up  his  mouth  to  squeezing 
these  into  hequeeth  and  wreeth. 

Of  Dermot  and  Sheelah,  I  shall 
only  quote  the  chorus, 

**  Beam,  bum,  boodle,  loodle,  loodle. 
Beam,  bum,  boodle,  loodle,  loo.** 
Pretty  writing  that — and  very  much 
cm  a  par,  in  point  of  sense  and  interest, 
with  Barry  Cornwall's  humbugs  to 
'Appollor — rather  more  musical  I  own. 
But  is  it  Irish  ?  Negaiur.     I  deny  it 
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poz !  Boodles !  why,  Boodles  is  a  club 
of  good  hum-drum  gentlemen,  kept 
by  Cuddington  and  Fuller,  at  31,  St 
James  Street;  but  not  particularly 
Hibernian.  A  chorus  in  the  same 
taste  concerning  them,  would  run 
thus, 
*'  Bow,  wow,  boodle,  noodle,  doodle. 

Bow,  wow,  boodle,  noodle,  pooh  !** 
Close  following  comes  Paddy  O'Blar- 
ney,  a  misnomer  on  the  face  of  it. 
Blarney  is  a  village  and  baronial  cas- 
tle. You  might  as  well  say,  Sawney 
M'Linlith^w,  or  Archy  O'Goosedubs. 
Thesoneisa  brutal  attempt  at  wit, 
and  mock-Irish,  ex.  gr, 
*'  I  found  one  who  larnt  grown-up  «7bff»t^ 
to  write, 

Just  to  inish  gay  Paddy  O*  Blarney.** 
Joimen  !  what's  that?  Put  for  jonHe" 
men,  I  suppose.  This  fellow  had  a 
fresh  idea  of  the  tongue.  Such  a  word 
never  was  heard  among  us.  By  the 
way,  our  plebeians  generally  say,  jin- 
tlemen,  tnough  the  folks  who  write 
f^  us  think  otherwise. 

Hear  the  next  bard, 

"  I'm  a  comical  fellow.**— 
En  passant,  I  may  remark  that  I  never 
heard  any  one  say  he  was  a  comical 
fellow,  that  he  did  not  prove  an  ass, 
and  the  rule  holds  here, 
'*  I*m  a  comical  fellow,  I  tell  you  no  fib, 
And  I  come  from  the  bogs  of  Killaley  ;** 
a  various  reading,  I  suppose,  of  the  ce- 
lebrated unknown  district,  conmiemo- 
rated  in  another  song,  by  the  name  of 
Killalah. 
"  Yon  see  Tm  the  tiling  by  the  cut  of 

my  jib. 
And  they  christen'd  me  Teddy  0*lleilly.** 

Observe  the  name  O'Reilly  rhymes 
plainly  to  "  highly."  Ask  for  O  Raly 
anywhere,  and  you  will  not  be  under- 
stood. But  the  Christian  name  is 
equally  destructive  to  its  Irish  preten- 
sions. Teddy !  a  Cockney  vulgarism 
for  Edward,  and  that  too  confined  to 
the  rafiPof  Cockaigne.  Thady  is  a  com- 
mon Irish  name,  which,  as  you  know, 
IS  the  abbreviation  of  Thaddeus,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  apostles,  according 
to  Saints  Matthew  and  Mark,  but 
Teddv  is  unheard  of.  Yet  it  occurs 
in  half  a  dozen  songs  of  this  volume. 

What  part  of  the  world  the  next 
song  comes  from,  needs  no  ghost  to  tell 
us.    One  rhyme  will  denote  it. 
«  As  the  board  they  put  oat  was  too  nar* 

row  to  quarter. 
The  first  step  I  took  I  was  in  such  a  tot» 
tcr,** 
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It  is,  vou  see,  marked  with  the  in- 
delible damned  Cockney  blot,  and,  in 
all  probability,  proceeds  from  the 
pen  of  Leigh  Hunt.  An  Irishman  who 
sounds  the  R  as  fiercely  as  ever  that 
canine  letter  rung  from  human  organ, 
could  never  have  been  guilty  of  it. 

Cushlamachree,  which  succeeds,  is, 
'tis  said,  from  the  pen  of  Curran,  and 
the  first  verse  is,  I  think,  a  good  and 
warm  one. 

"  Dear  Erin,  how  sweetly  thy  green  bo- 
som rises, 
An  emerald  set  in  tie  ring  of  the  tea; 
Each  blade  of  thy  meadows  my  faithful 

heart  prizes. 
Thou  Queen  of  the  West— the  world's 
Cushlamachree.*' 
We  soon  come  to  a  strain  of  another 
mood  in  SheelaJi's  Wedding,  which, 
for  magnificent  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  is  just 
as  good  as  can  be  conceived.    I  ex- 
tract the  whole  second  verse  as  a  sam- 
ple of  various  beauties. 
**  Well,  the  time  bemg  settled,  to  dmrck 

they  were  carried. 
With  some  more  lads  and  lasses,  to  see 

the  pair  married. 
Who  vowed  that  too  long  from  the  panon 
they  tarried ; 
For  who  should  such  sweet  things  be 
scorning? 
Then  at  ckwrdh  arrah,  yes,  you  may  foncy 

them  there; 
Sure  the  imeU  tied  them  fast,  you  may 
very  well  swear ; 
And  when  it  was  done, 
Och,  what  laughing  and  fun 
Took  place  about  something,  and  throw- 
ing the  stocking, 
While  the  blythe  boys  and  emu 
Talked  of  ringing  the  bells 
On  St  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning" 

The  rhyme  here  marks  this  brute  to 
be  a  bestial  Cockney.  The  mixture 
of  the  words  "  parson  "  and  "  priest " 
convicts  him  of  not  knowing  Irish 
phraseology,  which  restricts  the  lat- 
ter word  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
who  are  not  parsons.  By  the  name, 
SheeUih,  the  lady  ia  decidedly  Catho- 
lic— and  then  now  consistently  we 
have  the  talk  about  the  ''  church '  and 
the  '^  bells !"  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship  all  through  Ireland  are 
called  chapels,  and  they  have  no  bells, 
very  few  having  even  one.  And  the 
morning  marriage !  thare  the  ape,  if 
he  knew  anything  of  Ireland,  must 
liave  known  that  Catholic  marriages 
there  are  celebrated  in  the  evening.  I 
have  been  at  some  hundreds  of  them. 


Irish  Songs.  QMarcb, 

In  the  next  song,  and  several  others, 
we  have  "  taef "  for  "  thief,"  which 
is  enough.  The  vulgarism  inter  Hi- 
bemos,  is  "  teef."  In  the  next  we 
have  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Mr 
Teddy,  of  whom  I  have  already  dis- 
posed. I  may  pass  Mr  Grimgrufl^- 
hoff,  and  Bumper  Squire  Jones,  for 
different  reasons.  The  hitter  is  a 
capital  song  indeed,  and  vrritten  by  an 
Irudi  Baron  of  Exdiequer.  The  breed 
of  such  judges  is  not  extinct,  while  we 
have  Lord  Norbury,  whom  God  pre- 
serve. 

Mr  0'Gall<»;her  falls  in  love  in  the 
next  song  with  a  lady  named  Cicely, 
— what  part  of  Ireland  he  found  her 
in  is  not  mentioned.  It  never  was  my 
lot  to  meet  with  one  <tf  her  name — 
and  the  same  remark  I  must  extend 
to  the  heroine  of  the  following  chaunt 
—the  celebrated  Looney  Mactwolter's 
mistress.  Miss  Judy  O'JT/anmArtn,— 
who  is  evidently  transmuted  from 
O'Flannegan,  to  rhyme  the  opening 
line, 

**  Oh !  whack,  Cupid's  a  Mannikin,** 

Looney  itself  is  a  dubious  Christian 
name.  I  nave  known  plebeians  ojf  that 
surname,  and  when  they  rise  in  so- 
ciety, if  they  ever  do,  they  change  it 
always  to  Loane. 

"  Murphy  O'Casey,"— heads  the 
next — Psha  f  the  name  will  not  pass 
muster.  You  might  as  well  say 
Blackwood  O'Jeffrey.  Nor  can  I 
pan^riae  in  an  another  song  Father 
O'Rook,  for  an  Irishman  would  cer- 
tainly call  him  O'Rourke. 

I  skip  a  parcel  of  mere  vulgarity  to 
give  you 
"  I'm  Larry  O'Lashem,  was  bom  in  Kil- 

lamey," 
one  of  whose  adventures  is  described 
in  the  fc^owing  dialect : 
"  I  amused  myself  kuighing,  to  see  how 

the  HINDER 

Wheels  after  the  fore  ones  most  furious- 
ly paid.  [Qu?] 
Till  a  wheel  broke  its  leg^  spilt  the  coach 

out  of  the  WINDER, 

While  my  head  and  the  pavement  at  nut- 
cracking  played." 
Winder  !  Poet  of  Cockneyland !  the 
compliments  of  the  season  to  you.  I 
disclaim  you  as  a  countryman.  Nor 
shall  I  claim  the  bard,  who,  singing 
of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  tells  you  that 
"  -.^  the  cunning  Ulysses,  the  Tn^aos 

tocron^ 
Clapt  forty  fine  fellows  on  one  wooden 
horse,'' 
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From  the  theme  of  the  poeni — fhose 
old  down-looking  Greeks — ^and  this 
rhyme,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  writ* 
teti  by  the  kte  Mr  Keats.  May  I  be 
shot  if  he  was  an  Irishmah ! 

Molly  Astore  is  a  beautiful  tune  to 
namby-pamby  New-Monthly-looking 
words,  and  toe  parody  on  it  is  Quite 
a  poor  thing.  I  flatter  mysdf  I  haye 
made  better. 

A  poet  fiirther  on,  treats  us  to  the 
foHowing  description  of  a  Kerryman : 

"  His  hair  was  so  red,  and  bis  eyes  were 
so  brighl/* 
No  doubt  there  are  red-haired 
Kerrymen,  but  they  are  not  one  in 
fifty.  The  complexion  is  dark  olive, 
and  the  hair  black,  they  being  in  all 
probability  descended  from  the  Spa- 
niards. The  poet  was  thinking  of  a 
Highlander.  Now  the  knights  of 
Kerry  wear  breeches,  and  are  in  a 
small  degree  civilized* 

Another  Irishman  from  Cockney- 
shire,  sings  of 

" Cormac  O'Con, 

Of  the  great  Con  grandsire, 
With  the  son  of  Combal  the  Greek  sire, 
Whose  name  sounded  afar, 
As  great  OsSian'spa/w." 
If  I  met  diis  fellow,  who  has  our 
Irish  names  so  glib  at  his  fingers* 
ends,  at  the  top  of  the  highest  house 
of  the  city.  I  should  kick  him  down 
stairs.    A  Ludgate-Hill  pawnbroker 
could  not  be  more  impertinent,  if  he 
wrote  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  same  de  haut  en  bos  fashion 
should  I  kick  him  who  informs  us 
that 
«•  I  were  astonish'd  aa  much  as  e'er  man 

To  see  a  sea-fight  on  an  ocean  of  can- 

You  hear  the  barbari&n  saying  can- 
vass— I  long  to  pull  his  nose. 

I  apprehend  the  author  of  the  Irish 
Wedding  (see  Jon  Bee)  is  a  Scot. 
"   First,  book    in    hand,  came   Father 

Qoipes." 
What  part  of  the  world  does  that  name 
belong  to  ?— 


<;ame  Father  Quipes, 


With  the  bride's  dada,  the  Baitie,  0." 

Bailies  we  have  none  in  Ireland,  and 
if  we  had,  they  should  be  all  Protes- 
tants, and  thereby  out  of  the  pale  of 
Father  Quipes. 

A  piece  of  politics,  in  another  ditty, 
is  quite  diverting  to  us,  who  know  a 
thing  or  two. 
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<*  Though  aSl  taxes  I  paid,  yet  no  vote  I 

could  pass  O ^*' 

and  was  in  consequence,  though 

'*  With  prindples  purct  patriotic,  and JIrm, 

Attached  to  my  count^,  a  friend  to  fr- 

obliged  to  fly.  His  case  was  certainly 
hard  in  not  having  a  vote,  when  every 
fanner  or  labourer  in  Ireland  may 
have  one  if  he  likes,  or  rather  if  his 
landlord  likes.  In  the  county  of  Cork 
there  are  25,000  voters,  in  Down  about 
20,000,  and  so  on ;  so  that  this  grie- 
vance about  the  want  of  suflVage  is 
rather  singular. 

There  is  no  use  in  bothering  the 
public  with  any  more  remarks  on  such 
a  Butiject.  I  h(^  nobody  will  think  I 
have  any  spleen  against  this  collection 
of  songs,  which  is  just  as  sood  as  any 
other  similar  one,  but  I  wished  to  shew 
that  I  had  some  ground  for  saying, 
that  we  are  not  quite  wrong  in  accu- 
smg  our  English  friends  of  ignorance 
of  our  concerns.  Some  time  or  other, 
pertiaps,  I  may  in  the  same  way  ^t 
through  the  usual  stage  characters,  in 
which  we  figure  and  prove  them  equal- 
ly remote  from  truth. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  good  thing 
to  go  over  some  of  the  political  specu- 
lations on  Ireland  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  I  never  liked  Irish  politics, 
and  now  I  particularly  detest  them. 
I  frequently  admire  the  intrepidity  of 
the  heads  which  John  Black  spins  out 
for  the  edification  of  the  Whigamores, 
whenever  he  takes  us  in  his  hand. 
Evidently  wishing  to  patronize  us,  he 
nevertheless  treats  us  as  mere  barba- 
rians. I  remember  reading  one  morn- 
ing in  the  Chronicle,  that,  except  Dub- 
lin and  Cork,  there  were  no  largetowrfs 
in  Ireland,   which  accounts  for   its 
want  of  civilization,  while  Scotland 
was  indebted  for  her  superiority  over 
us,  to  her  possessing  such  eminent 
cities  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Pais- 
ley, Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Inverness,  and 
some  others  which  I  forget.  Now  Li- 
merick ia  larger  knd  more  populous 
than  any  except  the  first  two  ;  Water- 
ford,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  and  Belfast, 
fall  little  short  of  them ;  and,  taking 
out  the  first  half  dozen  of  Scotch 
towns,  you  would  seek  in  vain  through 
Scotland  for  towns  to  compare  with 
Drogheda,  Sligo,  Carlow,  ClonmeU, 
Deny,  Youghall,  and  several  others. 
This  is  but  a  small  sample  of  his  ac- 
curacy. 

He  of  the  Courier  knows,  in  his 
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wrUi9urty  Bomething  man,  \mi  person' 
ally,  Mudford  is  quite  horror-struck 
at  the  notion  of  us.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Association^  professedly  friends 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  have 
brought  an  information  against  him 
for  inserting  some  remarks  of  a  cor« 
respondent  on  Maynooth  College, 
ana  availed  themselTes  of  an  obscmre 
law,  to  Jay  the  venue  against  him  in 
Cork.  The  very  wind  of  the  word 
has  frightened  my  friend  Mudford  out 
of  his  seven  senses.  Some  Cockney 
blackguard,  with  that  spirit  of  per- 
sonality so  disgustingly  the  distinction 
of  the  Cockney  school,  once  called 
him  '*  a  pile  of  fleecy  hosiery," — 
but  that  name  is  every  day  becoming 
less  and  less  applicable.  He  looks  on 
the  Corkagians  as  no  better  than  Ash- 
antees,  and,  no  doubt,  anticipates, 
from  the  jaws  of  long  John  Brixon, 
mayor  of  that  beef-abounding  city, 
the  fate  of  poor  Sir  Charlet'  M'Carthy. 
Let  him  be  comforted.  Cork,  I  can 
assure  him,  is  well  munitioned  with 
victual  and  drink,  and  he  has  but  a 
small  chance  of  being  eaten  alive 
there,  particularly  as  he  remains  but 
a  fortnight.  Nor  let  him  dread  the 
hostile  countenances  of  a  grand  jury, 
empannelled  by  Jack  Bagnelland  Ned 
CoiDum,  best  of  little  men— sherifis 
of  the  aforesaid  bailiwick.  And  even 
if  that  is  improbable,  the  thing  comes 
to  a  petit  jury,  even  before  them — 
let  him  pluck  up  courage.  Men  there 
are  to  be  found  on  all  sides  of  die 
banks  of 

The  spreading  Ibe,  that  like  an  island 

fayre, 
Endoseth  Corke  with  its  divided  flood, 

who  would  devour  the  boot  from  the 
silk  twist  ihat  hems  its  upper-leather, 
to  the  iron  horse-shoe  whidi  guards 
its  heel,  sooner  than  give  a  verdict 
against  the  right  Counselled  by  these 
reflections,  let  him  devour  turbot,  hot 
Tas  the  old  cookery  books  have  it) 
ntNn  the  bank  in  the  harbour— let 
him  swallow   salmon,  creaming   in 
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everlasting  curd  fW>m  the  Lee— let 
Kinsale  feed  him  with  hake,  fish  of 
ddioious  flavour,  unheard  of  in  Au- 
gusta Trinobantum— from  Cove  let 
him  gulp  down  oysters  capadoittas 
his  well-fleshed  hand.  Kerry  wiU 
supply  him  mutton  to  masticate, 
small,  but  lively.  Cork  itself  will 
offer  its  beef  and  butter,  peerless 
throughout  the  land.  Pork  is,  I  own, 
inferior  to  the  flesh  of  Ang^  pigs ; — 
but  Wicklow  can  send  ha  turf-dried 
hams,  easily  procurable,  that  vrill 
scarce  vail  bonnet  to  those  of  Wilt- 
shire. He  may,  no  doubt,  regret  the 
crammed  poultry  of  London,— but  a 
turkey  in  native  flavour,  will  smoke 
upon  his  board  for  two  tenpennies. 
Does  he  long  for  dainties  more  rich 
and  rare  ?  In  a  harbour,  yawning  for 
the  West  Indies,  he  need  not  deside- 
rate turtle— in  a  city  within  easy 
march  of  sporting  hills  and  dales,  he 
need  not  be  afraid  of  wanting  game 
or  venison.  As  for  drink,  is  he  fond 
of  port  ?  Vessels  from  Oporto  will 
jostle  the  boat  that  brings  him  to  the 
quav— if  of  claret,  he  must  be  un- 
skilled in  bibulous  lore,  if  he  knows 
not  the  value  set  upon  the  claret  of 
Ireland.  But  as  his  stav  is  short,  I 
recommend  whisky-punch.  That  he 
cannot  get  for  love  nor  money  in  Lon- 
don. J^  him  there  ingurgitate  that 
balmy  fluid.  There's  Walker— there's 
Wise — there's  Calaghan — there's  He- 
witt—excellent artists  all— they  will 
sell  it  to  him  for  from  Gs.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 
a-gallon — and  a  (^on  wiU  make  six- 
ty.four  tumblers — I  have  often  calcu- 
lated it— and  diat  is  three  times  as 
much  as  he  should  drink  in  an  even- 
ing. So  doing,  he  will  be  happy,  and 
fearless  of  the  act  of  Judge  Jonnson. 
But  what  is  this  I  am  about  ?  di- 
gressing from  a  disquisition  on  songs, 
pseudo-Irish,  to  the  way  in  whidi  a 
stranger,  who  knows  how,  could  live 
in  Cork.  It  can't  be  hdped — I  have 
lost  the  thread  of  my  argument.  So 
I  think  I  had  better  condude. 

M,  OD. 
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Bb  who  may  the  Bibliopolic  King 
of  Books  now-a-days,  there  can  be  no 
oviestion  that  Mr  Henry  Colbum  is 
the  emperor  and  autocrat  of  advertise- 
ments. Of  late  he  honoured  the  public 
with  announcing  in  that  department  of 
literature  over  wnich  he  so  worthily  and 
gloriously  presides,  the  fact  of  lus  ha- 
ving witnchawn  himself  entirely  from 
the  concern  of  the  Circulating  Library 
in  Conduit  Street,  and  concentrated 
all  his  energies  on  the  concern  in  New 
Burlington  Street,  where,  quoth  his 
Majesty^  he  *'  intentU  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  the  publication  of 

WORKS  OF  THE  FIRST  IMPORTANCE." 

This  is  really  a  communication  of  the 
first  impinrtance.  Turn  we  over  with 
modest  fingers  the  leaves  of  these  two 
seemly  octavos  with  which  he  has  just 
followed  up  his  manifesto — "  The 
Last  Days  of  the  Emperor  Na« 
POLBON,  BY  Doctor  F.  Antommar* 
CHI,  his  Physician." 

We  intended  that  paragraph  for  the 
opening  of  a  good-natured  quiz  of  the 
mt  importance,  but  som^ing  has 
disagreed  with  our  stomach  this  even- 
ing, and  we  find  we  really  have  not 
the  heart  to  go  through  witn  the  mat- 
ter in  that  strain.  Let  us  speak  the 
honest  truth,  without  one  single  cir- 
cumbendibus either  of  puff,  banter, 
advertisement,  or  biles  This  work  is 
the  most  enegious  piece  of  quackery 
with  whicn  as  yet  even  Mr  Colbum 
has  ever  had  any  concern.  This  beats 
Las  Cases  and  Medwin  all  to  shivers. 
This  leaves  even  the  translation  of 
Goethe's  Memoirs,  yea,  even  the  pri- 
vate memoirs  of  Madame  Campan,  in 
die  Shade.  This  is  beyond  even  the 
title*paging  of  the  old  version  of  Ben- 
venuto  CeUini.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  impudent  of  all 
the  insults  that  have  ever  been,  by  any 
bookseller  whatever,  offered  to  the 
reading  public  of  these  free  and  happy 
islands. 

If  this  poor  devil  of  a  Corsican  doc- 
tor had  published  a  medical  diary  of 
Napoleon's  last  days,  we  should  have 


perhaps  acknowledged  some  small 
service  at  his  hand8--he  might  have 
made  a  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages, 
readable  to  tne  profession.  But  the 
miserable  animal,  incited,  no  doubt, 
by  the  success  of  Barry  O'Meara's 
grand  melange  of  phync,  and  pc^ties, 
and  slander,  has  attempted  to  manu- 
facture his  two  octavos  also,  and  a  pret- 
ty hand,  we  must  say,  hath  he  made 
tnereof.  The  book  is  so  totally  below 
contempt  in  every  respect  whatever — 
80  devoid  of  anything  like  novelty  as 
to  facts— so  baldly  and  execrably  writ- 
ten—and bulked  out  to  fill  the  desired 
extent  which  such  a  mass  of  extraneous 
materials  of  ^tu^  kinds — that  we  really 
cannot  help  having  much  pity  even  for 
Mr  Colbum,  since  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  it  possible  that  even  he  should 
have  seen  the  MS.  ere  he  paid  the 
money.  These,  however,  are  not  con- 
siderations to  which  the  pubhc  ought 
to  listen.  They  ought  to  unite  in  a 
steady  manner  to  put  down  this  new, 
this  totally  new  audacity  of  quackery, 
without  asking  one  question  as  to  the 
relative  shares  in  which  the  author  and 
the  bookseller  have  thought  fit  or  found 
it  convenient  to  divide  the  said  quack- 
ery between  them.  If  Antommarchi  be 
the  thief,  our  important  fnend  is  assu- 
redly the  resetter. 

Tne  book  is  made  up,  firstly,  of  An- 
tommarchi's  own  little  details  about 
Napoleon's  reluctance  to  take  castor 
oil ;  his  preference  of  enemas  to  pur- 
gatives— his  method  of  shaving  and 
washing — his  admiration  of  Soupe  a 
la  Reine — his  pulling  of  ears,  and 
slapping  of  cheeks— as  to  all  which 
matters^  (except  indeed  the  shaving,) 
Barry  O'Meara  had  unquestionably 
given  us,  at  least,  as  much  information 
as  was  wanted  by  anybody :  but  the 
shaving,  of  itself  is  a  novelty  of  thd 
First  Importance. 

2dly,  Of  Antommarchi's  recollec- 
tions of  his  own  conversations  with 
Buonaparte  on  Buonaparte's  cam- 
paigns—of which  campaigns  Antom- 
roamii  frankly  tells  us,  he  knew  no- 


•  **  Mr  Colburn  begs  to  acquaint  his  friends  and  the  public  in  general,  that  having 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  library  in  Conduit  Street,  be  has  now  entirely  removed 
to  No.  8,  New  Burlington  Street,  where  he  intends  to  confine  himself  to  the  publi- 
cation  and  sale  of  works  of  the  highest  interem  anu  importance."— iVJfto  Month' 
Ijf  Mngaxine,  February  !,  18^. 

t  The  Last  Days  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  By  Doctor  F.  Antommarchi,  his 
Physician.    2  vols.  8vo,  London.  Henry  Colburn,  1825,       Digitized  by  ^OOylc 
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thing  at  the  time  when  he  joined  Buo- 
naparte at  Longwood^  vice  O'Meara 
kicked  out.  In  these  conversations, 
Buonaparte's  share  consists  of  a  few 
little  sentenees  as  old  as  the  hilk>  and 
Autommarohi  does  not  reply— no,  but 
he  does  as  the  Emperor  bids  hun ;  that 
is,  he  turns  to  me  files  of  the  Mo- 
niteur.  Sec.  and  reads  the  official  dis- 
patches, buDetins,  letters,  &c.  of  the 
various  epochsunder  discussion — (dia^ 
cfimon /)— 4md  hb  prints  all  these 
documents  of  the  First  Importance  in 
his  book,  thereby  making  it  a  book  in 
two  Tolumes,  instead  of  twelve  or 
twenty  ^ages ;  and,  therefore^  a  work 
of  the  Fust  Importance. 

Sdly,  Of  Antomnuurchi's  conveite- 
tions  with  Napoleon  on  the  sutject  of 
an  Italian  work  on  Anatomy,  illustrat- 
ed with  plates,  of  which  work  Antom- 
marchi  nas  Uie  glory  to  be  editor. 
This  is  by  £ur  the  most  novel  part  of 
the  materials  in  the  work  before  us, 
and  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  First 
Importance. 

4thly>  Of  the  report  t^pottNapoleon'a 
dead  body^  with  a  lull  and  partioular 
narrative  of  his  l^ng  in  atate,  and 
interment,-^all  quite  exact,  as  may  be 
seen  by  ivfisrring  to  the  newBpaperi 
of  the  period^^and  all  of  the  First 
Importance. 

5thly^  Of  Napolecm's  will^  with  all 
Sta  co^acili-*-here  repubh'shed  for  ^e 
five  hundredth  time ;  but  ''  what  for 
no  ?"  being  unquestionably  of  the  First 
Importance. 

6thly,  Of  a  full  and  particular  nar- 
rative ci  Dr  Antommainchi's  journeys 
from  Italy  to  St  Hdena^  via  LradoUi 
and  back  again-^together  with  inter- 
esting^ memoranda  of  all  that  was  said 
to  him,  by  everybody  he  met  with 
going  and  coming,  touching  the  mag* 
nificent  character  of  the  anatomical 
mofnum  opu»t  above  referred  to^  and 
of  which  we  sincerely  hope  Mr  Col- 
bum  haa  a  translation  in  the  press^ 
ibere  being  no  possibility  of  dkmblang 
that  that  would  be  a  work  of  the  First 
Importance. 

We  shall  give  one  or  two  very  short 
extracts^  just  enou^  to  shew,  that  we 
have  not  been  spealdng  a  whit  too  se- 
verdy.  The  only  new  facts  about 
Napouion,  to  be  gathered  from  these 
two  new  vdiunes,  are  all  contained  in 
the  following  two  passages. 

'*  The  Emperor  was  walking  round 
Longwood.  I  observed  him  looking  about. 
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peeping  iiUo  ike  interior  tftke  opartmenU  la 
ecewhai  wat  going  forward  ihertt  a$ui  visii^ 
ing,  one  after  the  other f  every  room  ocanpiecl 
by  his  suite*  I  was  going  up  to  him  to 
sbew  him  the  Ittter  I  had  rtceived,  when 
I  was  stopped  hf  one  of  the  servaDts*^ 
<  You  iDust  not  00  near  the  Emperor- 
hit  M^esty  is  tnoqgnito.'— '  How  incoig:- 
nito?*— '  Certainly:  do  you  not  see  that 
he  has  not  his  usual  dress  ua,  nor  the 
oocked  hat,  which  he  never  leaves  off, 
excepting  during  the  short  time  he  is  at 
table  ?  Well,  whenever  the  Emperor  is 
dressed  as  you  now  see  him,*-when  be 
puts  on  that  long  green  great-ooat^  and 
buttons  it  up  to  the  neck,  and  takes  that 
laige  round  hat,«-he  does  not  wish  to  be 
^proached  by  anybody,  and  even  the 
Grand  Marshal  himself  does  not  disturb 
him.' — i  thanked  the  servant  for  his  in- 
fonnation,  and  waited  till  the  Emperor 
should  come  tn ;  but  he  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Madame  Bertrand,  and  remained 
there  two  hours.  I  was  beginning  to  find 
the  time  very  long.—*  Have  a  little  pa- 
tienee,*  said  Noveraa*  $  *  I  see  movement 
at  the  posts  $  they  are  going  to  relieve  . 
the  sentries :  the  Emperor  does  not  ex- 
pose himself  to  be  elbowed  by  the  red^ 
coats ;  be  will  soon  oomein.'— In  asfaort 
time  MX  AcroALLY  nin  come  tk  !*' 

But  now  comes  the  very  kernel  of 
the  whole  bo^-^e  gem,  the  jewd, 
whidi  alone  stamps  it  as  a  work  cff 
the  First  Importance. 

*  14tlk^-The  Emperor  had  been  toler- 
ably well  all  day  yesterday*  and  part  of 
the  night.  This  morning  he  was  rather 
dejected ;  and  after  having  taken  a  few 
turns  he  came  into  the  house  again, 
break&sted,  and  went  into  his  apartment. 
•*'  I  fod  unoonrfoftaWe/  said  he ;  *  I 
should  wish  to  sleep»  to  re«d,  to  do— I 
don*t  know  what.  Ring  for  Marchaad ; 
let  him  bring  me  some  books,  and  close 
the  windows.  I  shall  go  to  bed»  and  see 
in  a  little  while  whether  I  am  better. 
But  here  is  Racine,  Doctor.  Now,  you 
are  on  the  stage,  and  I  am  listening.  An- 
dromache I— cdi !  that  is  the  play  for  un- 
fortunate fiuhers.'— *  Sire,  if  it  were  Me- 
taetasio!*-— *  Ob,  you  are  afraid  of  your 
accent?  The  metre  of  the  poetry  will 
conceal  your  Italian  inflexions — Begin.* 
I  hesitated*  and  he  took  the  book,  read  a 
few  lines,  and  let  the  volume  escape  from 
his  hands.  He  had  fallen  upon  this  cele- 
brated passagef  :-^ 


J'allais.  Sdrmmr,  pleurer  un  moment  avce  InL 
Jc  116  rai  poliit  emote  ci 


9  tmhvKK6  d*aifiouT<nnfi.* 


*  One  of  the  aKVAiUs. 
t  Act  I.  ^eme  IV. 
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**  He  waf  greatly  affected,  and  hid  hitt 
fiiea— »'  Doctor/  Hud  he, '  I  am  too  agi- 
tated; lea?e  me  aloBe^*- 1  withdrew.  He 
became  more  calm,  a lept  a  few  rainates, 
and  sent  for  me  again.  Steep  had  dis- 
pelled hia  iadispoaition,  and  Jie  was  less 
gloomy  and  agitated.  He  was  going  to 
shave ;  and  aa  I  had  heard  that  this  cere- 
mony was  singular,  I  remuned  to  witness 
It.  He  was  in  his  shirt,  his  head  unco- 
vered, and  two  servants  by  the  side  of 
him;  one  held  the  looking-glass  and 
towel,  the  other  the  rrataiader  of  the  ap- 
paratus. The  Emperor  soaped  half  his 
fece,  gave  back  the  brush,  wiped  his 
hands  and  Ub  mouth,  took  a  rasor  which 
had  been  dipped  in  warm  water^  and  iha- 
ved  the  right  aide  of  his  fiue  with  an  un- 
common  degree  of  dexterity;—'  is  it  rea- 
dy, Noventt?*— ^  Yes,  Sire.*—*  WeU! 
now  fiice  about — there,  halt !'  The  light 
fell  upon  the  left'  side  of  his  face^  which 
he  shaved  with  the  same  oeremoales  and 
the  same  promptitude.  The  expression 
of  his  eountenanee  was  full  of  kmdness. 
He  pasted  his  hand  over  his  chin.— 
*  Hold  the  glass  up  ;  am  I  well  shaved  ? 
Yes,  that  is  right.  Not  a  hair  has  esca- 
ped, what  say  you  ?*— ^*  No,  Sire,'  said  the 
servant.—*  No  ?  I  think  I  see  some. 
Hold  the  glass  up  higher^^plaoe  it  in  a 
better  lig^  How  is  this,  rogue— fon 
flatter,  you  deceive  me,  here  at  St  Hele- 
na !  on  this  rock !  and  you  1  you  are  an 
accomplice;*  and  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  little  bk>w8  to  both,  gently  boxed 
their  ears,  laughed,  made  them  laugh,  and 
pursued  them  in  the  roost  comical  man- 
ner. After  this  he  took  a  tooth-pick, 
then  brushed  his  teeth,  and  washed  his 
mouth  with  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  cold 
water,  part  of  which  he  swallowed.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  reject  the 
whole.—*  Because,*  said  he,  'what  does 
good  to  the  gums,  cannot  do  any  harm  to 
the  stomach.  Is  it  not  odd  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  use  anything  but  cold 
water  to  wash  my  mouth?  Tepid  water 
occasions  a  convulsive  cough,  hot  water 
produces  vomiting;  and  I  never  could 
gargle  without  running  the  risk  of  chok- 
ing, or  swallowing  the  gargle,  even  if  it 
were  poisonous.'— And  I  observed,  in- 
deed, that  part  of  the  liquid  being  raised 
by  the  epiglottis,  fell  through  the  aper- 
tnre  of  Uie  glottis  into  the  larynx,  and 
produced  the  cough,  the  efforts  and  the 
vomiting. 

**  Whilst  I  was  speaking  with  the  Em- 
peror, Marchand  had  prepared  in  the 
next  room  his  sponge,  his  wash-hand 
stand  and  his  clothes.     He  passed  into 


it ;  and  washed  his  face  and  bead,  throw- 
ing the  flannel  &r  from  him  after  he  had 
done.  *  You  see^  Doctor^'  said  he,  *  flne 
arms,  breast  plump  and  rounded,  skin 
white.  And  my  hand,  how  many  amongst 
the  feir  sex  would  be  jealous  of  it !'  The 
sei^nt  was  washing  his  skin,  and  Na- 
poleon was  passing  in  review  the  charms 
and  the  defects  of  some  European  ladies, 
interrupting  his  deseription  to  stimulate 
his  servant,  taking  it  up  again,  and  again 
discontinuing  <— *  Madame  — .^  was 
Nvely,  animated,... harder,  you  rascal,... 
and  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  child  of 
the  race  of  heroes... harder,  I  tell  you,  as 
if  you  were  scrubbing  an  ass... she  came 
one  day... but  that  fellow  does  not  brush 
me... Doctor,  I  will  relate  that  to  you 
another  timc.getoutof  the  way,  let  me 
punish  this  fellow's  shoulders  for  having 
spared  mbie  as  he  has  done;*  and  in 
saying  this  he  gently  pulled  the  servant's 
ears,  and  gave  him  some  slight  blows. 
'  Now  let  us  see  what  the  oorrectk>n  has 
produced — give  me  t^e  Eaa  de'Colognew' 
—Having  caused  some  to  be  poured  on 
his  hands  and  washed  part  of  hSs  body 
with  it,  he  put  on  a  flannd  waistcoat, 
silk  stockings,  breeches  of  white  kersey- 
mere, shoes  with  gold  buckles,  a  black 
stock,  a  white  waistcoat,  the  riband  of 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Legk>n  of  Honour, 
which  he  constantly  wore  when  he  was 
not  in  an^undress,  a  greea  coat,  and  the 
cocked  hat ;  and  his  dress  was  completcw 

•  Now,  Doctor,*  said  he, « the  renudnder 
of  the  day  is  ours ;  no  more  working,  np 
more  reading  \  As  soon  as  I  am  m  co§- 
tume,  I  either  receive  visits  or  walk 
about;  I  think  no  more  about  anything.* 

So  much  for  Napoleon's  share  in 
these  matters :  it  would  be  quite  un- 
fair, howeyer^  to  give  no  specimen  of 
that  krge  department  of  the  work 
whidi  appears  to  be  vaote  peculiarly 
devoted  to  the  peraonalooncemaof  ita 
iUostrioua  author. 

29th. — The  Emperor's  health  in  the 
same  state.  He  was  arranging  his  nails, 
and  brush  and  scissars  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly.  He  examined  his  hand 
for  some  time  without  saying  a  word,  and 
suddenly  asked  me  several  questions. 

•  What  are  the  nails  ?  What  is  the  beard, 
the  epidermis?*  How  are  they  formed  ? 
What  are  their  functions,  their  structure? 
You  have  not  explained  that  to  me  very 
clearly;  begin  again.* — '  Sire,  as  I  told 
your  Majesty,  the  epidermis  is  divided 
into  two  layers,  one  exterior  and  the  other 
interior.     One  is  thin,  transparent,  un- 
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alterable  by  the  ah* ;  the  other  is  opaq'ie. 
The  first,  of  a  close  and  flrm  texture,  is 
composed  of  small  and  delicate  absorbent 
vessels,  proceeding  from  the  inhalent 
orifices  which  cover  the  surfiiure  of  that 
membrane.  The  second,  which  is  phiced 
underneath,  reposes  upon  the  papilla,  and 
extends  over  the  intervals  which  separate 
them.  It  is  composed  of  the  same  ves- 
sels, but  they  are  considerably  larger,  and 
contain  numerous  orifices  which  line  the 
internal  surface.  These  two  layers  are 
united  by  a  multitude  of  small  trunks  and 
lymphatic  vessels  passing  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  serving  to  bind  them  together. 
The  absorbents,  which  form  the  internal 
Uyer  of  the  epidermis,  are  filled  with  a 
kind^of  matter,  which  is  black  in  some 
individuals  and  opaque  in  others;  and 
produces  the  difi'erence  between  the  ne- 
gro and  the  white  man:— such  is  the 
epidermis.  Its  use  is  as  follows:  the 
numerous  inhalent  orifices  of  the  absor- 
bent vessels,  which  are  heaped  together 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  membrane,  are  thin,  slen- 
der, capillary,  and  only  admit  substances 
in  the  state  of  gas ;  the  inhalent  orifices 
of  the  second  layer,  which  are,  as  we 
have  already  said,  stronger  and  larger,  are 
capable  of  receiving  liquids:  and  thus 
the  use  of  the  epidermis  is  to  absorb  fo- 
reign  substances,  and  repair  the  losses  of 
the  human  frame,"  &c 
and  80  on  for  fire  more  pages. 

But  no  mention  as  jret  of  the  plates ! 
we  must  rectify  this. 

"  13tJi. — The  Emperor  had  passed  a 
good  night,  and  the  hemicrania  was  gone. 
Bath.  Walk.  I  accompanied  the  Em- 
peror into  the  garden.  He  was  weak ; 
and,  having  sat  down,  he  looked  around 
him  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  said, 
with  a  painful  expression, '  Ah,  Doctor, 
where  is  France  and  its  cheerful  climate? 
If  I  could  but  see  it  once  more !  If  1 
could  but  breathe  a  little  air  that  had 
passed  over  tliat  happy  country !  What 
a  specific  is  the  soil  that  gave  us  birth ! 
Antaeus  renewed  his  strength  by  touch- 
ing the  earth ;  and  I  feel  that  this  pro- 
digy would  be  repeated  in  me,  and  that 
I  should  revive  on  perceiving  our  coasts. 
Our  coasts !  Ah !  I  had  forgotten  that 
cowardice  has  taken  victory  by  surprise ; 
its  decisions  are  without  appeal. 

"  *  But  do  you  know.  Doctor,  that  yim 
are  a  terrible  man  ?  You  have  disturbed 
all  the  notions  I  had  acquired ;  you  have 
upset  all  the  ideas  I  had  formed :  I  am 
at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  your  work.— • 
•  Tlie  epidermis  is  an  organic  mass ;  veins 
are  only  prolongations  of  the  arteries ; 
they  form  a  net,  the  threads  of  which 
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wind  back  upon  themselves^  and  the  t^vo 
extremities  of  which  are  mixed  and  ooo* 
fused  together.  • .  .'—You  criticise  with- 
out merc>  everything  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  Your  introduction  to 
the  works  of  Mascsgni  is  a  revolutioa  In 
anatomy.* 

**  *  I  think  so,  sire ;  for  it  rectifies  many 
results  impropoiy  studied.* 

'< '  And  does  not  contain  any  views  too 
lightly  adopted  and  promulgated?' 

"•Ibeljevenot.* 

'*  '  What  will  the  anatomists  say  on 
seeing  old  and  acknowledged  theories  de- 
stroyed?* 

**  *  What  men  say  when  they  discover 
their  error.* 

«  <  But  your  doctrine  is  totally  differ- 
ent  from  that  of  our  schools.  Are  there 
not  clever  anatomists  in  Paris?* 

"  *  Yes,  sire,  many.' 

**  *  Well !  how,  then,  does  it  happen 
that  you  do  not  agree  together  on  the 
subject?* 

•* «  You  cultivate  science,  sire,  and 
could  answer  that  question  better  than  I 
can.*    • 

'"  Ah  !  you  want  me  to  give  the  an- 
swer myself;  you  are  afraid  the  fiumlty 
may  be  listening  to  what  we  say?* 

**  *  No,  sure ;  but  every  man  takes  bis 
own  view  of  a  subject.  One  follows  one 
thing,  another  pursues  another;  and  very 
often  the  man  who  does  not  obtain  any 
result,  disphiys  more  sagacity  than  the 
man  who  makes  a  discovery.* 

'* '  You  fear  that  I  may  accuse  you  of 
presumption;  such  is  not  my  intention.* " 

Pretty  well— but  read  on,  dear  read- 
ers. 

**  The  Emperor  had  resumed  his  ha- 
bits  of  early  rising,  and  would  frequently 
go  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  before  sun- 
rise.  One  day,  his  gums  being  painful, 
he  entered  my  room,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  me  before  I  had  perceived  him : 
'  I  suffer.  Doctor,*  said  he :  *  my  teeth 
ache.  What  is  to  be  done ;  let  us  see— 
what  says  your  work  ?*  My  anatomical 
plates  were  lying  open  before  me,  and 
without  allowing  me  time  to  ansWer  him, 
he  began  to  discuss- upon  the  work.  He 
regretted  it  had  not  been  executed  sooner; 
he  would  have  applied  to  anatomy.  He 
would  know  it,  and  that  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional satisfaction  to  him.  He  had  often 
tried  to  study  it,  but  disgust  had  over- 
come his  wish  to  learn;  he  had  never 
been  able  to  conquer  the  sort  of  horror 
witli  which  the  sight  of  a  corpse  inspired 
him.  These  plates  rendered  dissection,  as  it 
toere,  useless ;  a  single  glance  enabled  one  to 
discover  the  play  and  structure  if  the  various 
orgnnst  'o  observe  their  reUdioti  one  to  ano^ 
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ther,  to  trace  their  ramifications.  The  Im^ 
man  frame  was  laid  open  and  jmbiished.  He 
was  sorry  the  execution  of  the  plan  had 
been  so  long  delayed.  <  Doctor,  your 
plates  form  a  magmficent  workf  I  wish 
them  to  be  dedicated  to  me,— to  appear 
wilder  my  auspices;  I  am  anxious  to  ren- 
der this  last  senrice  to  science.  I  will 
supply  you  with  the  money,  and  you  shall 
return  to  Europe  and  publish  them :  I 
feel  ambitious  to  contribute  to  raise  this 
monument'  The  £mperor  often  return* 
ed  to  this  subject,  and  spoke  each  time 
with  renewed  satisfiurtion  of  the  under- 
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One  more  bit  to  conclude  with— it 
is  indeed  a  morgeau. 

*<  17th — Same  stote  of  health.    Same 
prescription. 
**  The  EMPsaoK  was  pre-occupteo 

AND  THOUGHTFUL,  AND  I  WAS  ENDEA- 
VOURING  TO  DIVINE  THE  CAUSE  OP  HIS 
ANXIETY,  WHEN  I  SAW  MY  ANATOMICAL 
WORK  HALF  OPEN  BEFORE  HIM  !  !  «  THIS 
CIRCUMSTANCE  WAS  DECISIVE  !  !  !  I  HAD 
GUESSED  RIGHTLY  !  ! !  " 


Oke,  jam  satis  !  Good  iiight,  Mr  Col- 
bum. 


TAKING  !'* 

We  observe  that  our  friend  Colburn  has  been  recently  attacked  in  the 
wiost  good-feeling  manner  for  puffery  and  quackery,  by  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Hessey  of  Fleet  Street,— the  same  gentlemen  who  have  commenced  Uie  pre- 
sent campaign  with  Walladmor  ! ! ! 


RETSCU  S  OUTLINES  TO  FRIDOLIN. 


Few  works  of  aft  in  our  time  have 
attracted  or  deserved  a  greater  share 
of  admiration^  than  the  illustrations  of 
the  Faust^  by  a  Gennan  artist  of  the 
name  of  RHsch.  These  engraving 
were  copied  and  published  again  m 
SngUmd ;  but  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that  the  English  copies  did  scan^ 
josdoe  to  the  originals,  which  had, 
no  doubt,  been  executed  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Retsch 
himself.  Still  they  were  well  recei- 
ved ;  and  those  who  had  not  seen  the 
German  prints,  were  abundantly  plea- 
ted with  what  they  had  got. 

Mr  Retsch  is  now,  it  appears,  oc- 
cupied in  illustrating  Schiller's  bal- 
laos — many  of  which  compositions,  for 
pathos,  for  sublimity,  for  interest  of 
conception,  and  for  simple  grace  of 
versification,  rank  in  the  nighest  class 
of  poetical  excellence.  He  has  alrea- 
dy published  his  illustrations  of  one 
et  these  ballads— one  of  the  most 
charming  of  them  all,  in  our  opinion 
— Fridoun.  These  have  been  copied 
by  Mr  Moses  in  London,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
transktion  of  the  ballad  itself,  by  Mr 
Collier,  author  of  a  work  which  we 
have  never  happened  to  see — '*  the 
Poetical  Decameron." 

This  translation  is  very  unequally 
executed.  In  the  attempt  to  be  veir 
doee  and  literal,  the  meaning  has  of- 
ten been  missed — nay,  in  the  very  first 
Hue,  a  blunder,  which  has  not  even 
that  excuse,  stares  us  in  the  face.  By 
rendering  kneeht  "  youth,"  instead  of 
"  page," — the  outset  of  the  story  loses 
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clearness,  and  gains  no  mdddy.  Some 
of  the  verses  are  well ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  translation  is  feeble.  Not 
so  the  engravings — we  have  not  seen 
the  originals  to  be  sure,  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  Mr  Moses  has  done  his  pare 
extremely  welL 

The  subjects  do  not  admit  of  the 
display  of  the  whole  of  those  great 
powers  which  were  called  forth  by  the 
Faustus.  But  what  the  story  de- 
mands the  artist  gives,  and  gives  with 
much  freedom  and  boldness,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  much  of  the  same 
high  and  pathetic  grace  which  we  had 
recognizea  in  his  former  cfibrts.  A 
great  mass  of  illustrations  of  the  po-t 
pular  poems  and  romances  of  our  own 
literature,  have  recently  been  given  to 
the  public ;  and  no  one  can  question 
the  merit  of  many  of  them :  But  we 
are  free  to  acknowledge,  that  we  Jiave 
produced  nothing  in  this  way  at  all 
equal  to  this  accomplished  German 
artist.  There  is  a  depth  and  purity 
of  feeling  about  him — a  variety  and 
Inreadth  of  power — and  a  noble  sim- 
plicity of  eroct  in  his  sketches — whidi 
we  would  fain  see  studied  by  our  own 
artists.  We  have  heard  a  report  that 
Mr  Retsch  is  coming  to  this  country  ; 
and  certainly,  if  he  undertakes  to  make 
designs  for  our  Madfeths-^our  TVm- 
pests— OUT  OtheUos— OUT  Ivanhoes — 
and  our  Childe  Harolds— yre  shall  see 
things  immeasurably  beyond  what  we 
have  as  yet  been  accustomed  to  bind, 
up  with  the  works  of  our  £nglish  clas- 
sics. 

SU 
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Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Btancla  of  Bourbon. 
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THF.  CONTEMPORABT  FRENCH  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  BLANCHE  OF 
BOURBON^  WIFE  TO  FBSRO  THE  CRUBL^  KINO  OF  CASTILLR. 


Thi8  cruel  king  had  conceived  for 
Blanche  of  Bourbon,  hia  wife,  such,  a 
mortal  aversion,  thatheputall  thinp 
in  practice  to  touch  her  fife.  The  ^i- 
»on  of  which  he  made  use  to  rid  him- 
self of  her,  had  no  effect ;  for,  know- 
ing  the  design  they  had  to  make  her 
die,  she  took  the  precautions  necessary 
to  preserve  herselt  from  being  killed  by 
poison.  Maria  dc  Padilla,  mistress  of 
Pedro,  upon  this,  put  it  into  the  King's 
mind  to  remove  ner  altogether  from 
the  court,  and  to  give  her  an  establish- 
ment in  some  province,  in  order  that 
people  might  no  longeir  see  her,  and 
diat  an  absence,  without  hope  of  re- 
turn, might  produce  the  same  effects 
whidi  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  her  death.  Pedro,  much  ena- 
moured of  that  concubine,  followed 
her  counsel ;  he  confined  the  Queen  in 
a  very  distant  province ;  and  gave  her 
withal  a  certain  appana^^  Xa  su|)port 
a  queenly  estate,  not  danng  to  irritate 
his  people  against  him,  by  reducing 
her  all  at  once  to  a  private  conditioo. 

This  domain  which  Blanche  recd- 
ved  for  her  portion,  procured  for  her 
die  homage  of  the  vassals  who  hdd 
of  thai  ^niory.  A  ridi  Jew,  it  ao 
fell,  had  lands  comprifeed  within  the 
Queen's  tenitoiy ;  and  he  came  to  her 
dourt  to  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  as 
her  vassal;  and — as  at  that  time  it  was 
Ae  custom  in  Spain  that  the  vassal, 
in  doing  his  homage,  kissed  respect- 
fullv  the  cheek  of  the  lord,  to  shew 
ffortn  the  Eeal  and  affection,  which  he 
promised,  ndiile  life  endured,  to  bear 
ibr  his  service ;  so  this  Jew  drew  near 
to  the  Queen  Blanche^  to  salute  her  aa 
his  lady  and  his  mistress.  She  oould 
Hot  avoid  receiving  tmm  him  this  uaik 
of  his  vassalage ;  but  no  aootier  had  he 
quitted  her  chamBer  than  she  ex« 
j^ressed  the  horror  she  had  tot  that 
absurd  cer^Moniil,  bitterly  reproadi- 
ing  her  servants  for  their  httle  care,  in 
Ihat  diey  had  sufltod  that  tik  orea« 
ttire  to  apptOiaoh  her.  iShe  lAen  eoin- 
Aianded  them  to  bring  her  hot  n^tet, 
^nd  washed  her  mouth  and  her  fhoe 
diligently,  as  if  to  eflkee  the  ateilk 
which  thekiss  of  the  Jew  had  left  upon 
her.  But  her  indication  stopped  not 
ap ;  fotv  being  sovereign  in  xbt  jdace, 
she  ^shed  to  inflict  Che  last  punish- 
ment for  that  temerity  which  the 
.Tew  had  exhibited ;  and  in  the  fibnit 


moment  of  wrath,  she  designed  to  have 
him  hanged.  The  Jew  bong  inforra- 
ed  of  that  to  which  die  Queen  had 
condemned  him,  and  that  tibey  were 
in  search  for  him,  to  put  him  on  the 
pibbet,  according  to  ner  command, 
immediately  took  to  flight,  and  went 
to  make  his  complaint  to  ihe  King 
Pedro  concerning  the  design  which 
Queen  Blanche  harboured  of  making 
him  suffer  the  punishment  of  a  capital 
offence  for  a  mere  duty  of  ceremony, 
whereof  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to 
acquit  hiitiself.  The  King  reodved 
him  under  his  protection,  dasirin^  him 
to  fear  nothing,  and  sajrins  withal, 
that  he  saw  wdl  the  Queen  had  sa^ 
hatred  for  all  whom  he  favoured,  that 
it  would  be  no  matter  of  scruple  for 
her  to  attempt  something  against  his 
own  life,  if  she  found  a  fit  oecaaion ; 
diat  for  this  cause  he  must  needs  get 
rid  of  her ;  but  that  it  would  be  best 
to  save  appearances,  and  ftimiah  her 
with  no  handle  against  himself^ 

The  Jew,  who  burned  With  the  de- 
sire of  revenge,  assured  the  King  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  sky  ner, 
without  leaving  on  het  body  anv  mark 
of  violencei  Pteter  rgoiced  wnen  he 
heard  this  said,  and  deelared  that  great 
would  be  his  obHsation  to  the  mail, 
whosoever  he  migtit  be,  thut  sho^d 
pull  that  thorn  out  of  his  foot.  He, 
in  fine,  permitted  the  Jew  to  eatccilte 
the  afiair  he  had  projected,  witlwut 
aily  noise  or  alarm.  And  this  wretdi, 
who  thirsted  to  be  avenged  on  that 
Princess,  was  delighted  wnen  he  had 
received  the  barbarous  orders  of  Peter. 
He  assembled  a  number  of  men  of  hk 
nation,  and,  mardiing  all  the  n%ht, 
oame  to  the  apwrtment  of  the  Queen 
suddenly  with  his  assOciatei.  He  pe* 
netrated  even  to  her  chamber ;  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  one  of  the 
Queen's  damsels  refused  to  open  it  to 
Iidm,  saying,  through  the  key-hde, 
that  this  was  no  hoikr  for  talking  widi 
her  mistkms,  and  asking  oh  what  bui- 
nett  he  had  oome  thither.  The  Jew, 
that  they  mi^t  open  to  him,  made 
answer,  that  be  came  with  pleasint 
intdligenoe  for  the  Queen,  since  her 
husband,  to  show  how  entirely  he  was 
xeoondldi  tp  her,  [des^sed  to  come 
immediatdy  and  deep  with  her  in  her 
chamber.  The  damsel  ran  in  hastily 
to  tell  this  j;ood  news  to  the  Queen  ; 
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but  ihey  perceiviBg  sorely  the  peril  in 
whidi  she  was^  b^^an  to  weep^  know- 
ing that  the  had  but  few  hours  more 
to  live ;  fot  she  understood  well  that 
the  JewB^  whose  whole  race  hated  her, 
would  not  have  come  thither  in  so 
great  number^  and  at  an  hour  so  un- 
usual, without  having  some  bloody 
order  which  they  were  zealous  to  ex- 
ecute. The  lady  of  her  chamber^  unon 
this  entering  into  the  distresses  of  her 
mistress,  cried  out  and  wept,  and  said 
she  would  never  open,  unless  the 
Queen  herself  absolutely  commanded 
her.  But  the  Queen  made  a  sign  to  her 
that  she  must  no  longer  disf^ute  the 
mtrance  of  the  chamber  against  the 
Jews,  and  at  the  same  instant  she 
lifted  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  to  re- 
eommend  her  soul  to  God  for  salva- 
tion, calling  out  that  it  was  no  pain  for 
her  to  die  in  her  innocence,  and  pray- 
ing God  to  bless  abundantly  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  her  brother,  the  Queen  of 
Prance  her  sister.  King  Charles  the 
Wise,  and  all  the  royal  family.  She 
had  no  sooner  made  an  end  of  these 
words,  than  the  Jews  entered  in  a 
troop.  They  found  that  blessed  prin- 
cess lying  on  her  bed,  holdino;  in  one 
of  her  hands  a  Psalter,  and  in  me  other 
a  lighted  taper  to  read  her  prayers  i 
and  taming  ner  eyes  on  those  that  en- 
tered, she  asked  what  was  their  busi- 
ness, and  who  had  sent  them  so  late  to 
rk  with  her.  They  answered  her, 
with  great  sorrow  did  they  find 
themselves  there,  to  announce  to  her 
the  order  of  the  King,  and  that  forth- 
with she  must  prepare  herself,  since 
her  last  hour  was  come. 
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This  discourse  was  interrupted  bf 
the  cries  of  her  damsels,  who  tore  their 
hair,  and  sobbed  aloud,  saying  one  to 
the  other,  that  an  unjust  death  was 
come  on  the  best  ladv  in  the  world, 
and  calling  on  Heaven  tor  vengeance  on 
the  authors  of  this  cruelty.  The  poor 
Queen  commanded  them  to  set  bounds 
to  their  lamentations,  and  said,  there 
was  no  need  for  so  much  grief,  since 
she  was  about  to  die  innocent,  and  that 
their  sorrow  and  pity  should  rather  be 
fer  Pedro  her  husband,  who  committed 
such  barbarity  by  the  malicious  coun- 
sels of  his  concubine,  who  had  for  a 
long  space  thirsted  after  her  blood. 

The  Jews,  fearing  lest  the  cries  and 
tumult  of  these  damsels  of  the  Queen 
might  interrupt  the  execution  of  their 
mistress,  and  moreover,  that  they  mi^h  t 
reveal  afterwards  the  murder,  which 
they  so  much  desired  to  keep  in  dark- 
ness, took  them  all  by  the  hand,  and 
dra^ng  them  out  of  the  chamber, 
conveyed  them  into  a  cellar,  where 
they  strangled  them,  that  so  they  might 
the  more  easily  and  secretly  Idll  the 
Queen  Blaiushe.  These  wretches  de« 
layed  not  the  fulfilment  of  their  pur- 
pose, for  they  dispatched  her  by  let- 
ting a  great  beam  tumble  down  upon 
her  befiy,  that  she  might  be  deprived 
of  breatn,  without  any  drop  of  blood 
appearing  on  her  countenance  or  her 
body,  when  they  had  flushed  that 
accursed  undertaking,  they  withdrew 
themselves  speedily  into  a  castle,  si- 
tuated on  a  high  rock,  which  the  king 
had  pointed  out  to  them  as  an  asylum. 
— JIf eiytotrej  de  Du  Guesclin,  CoUec' 
iion  UnioerseUe,  S^c.  vol.  IV.  p.  96. 
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My  PEAR  S., 
I  ENDKAvouRKn  to  oive  you  some 
idea  of  the  student  dudb  in  the  Ger- 
man universities ;  and  when  I  was  do- 
ing so,  I  little  thought  I  should  have 
to  exemplify  one  of  diose  £stal  results 
which  take  place  every  now  and  then, 
in  the  person  of  my  poor  friend  L— . 
You  have  often  found  his  name  in  my 
letters.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  r 
He  had  been  my  constant  companion 
in  shower  and  in  sunshine,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  by  water  and  by  land, 
nearly  for  12  months.  I  was  at  his 
i^,  when,  with  our  ku^vacks  on  oitr 


backs,  we  toiled  through  the  sands  of 
Mecklenbouig  and  Prussia ;  when  we 
wound  our  way  over  the  rocks,  and 
through  the  valleys  of  Switxerland.  I- 
was  with  him  when  we  danced  mer- 
rily to  the  sound  of  <'  tabor  and  lute," 
at  the  gathering  of  the  vintage,  and 
sung  *^  blessinga  on  the  Rhine,"  as  its 
blue  wavdk  were  rapidly  fulfilling  their 
course  beneath  our  feet — and  I  was 
with  him  when  he  was  laid  in  his 
grave. 

Hie  first  time  I  saw  L was  at 

Heidelberg.  I  had  just  returned  from 
a  ten  days'  excuruon  to  QKAogac,  and 
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was  sitting  at  the  window  of  the  inn, 
when  m  V  attention  was  aroused  by  a 
strange-looking  figure,  coming  up  the 
street.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  probably  not  twenty  years  of 
age.  His  form  was  singularly  well  pro* 
portioned,  90  much  so,  that  though  as 
ne  approached  I  saw  he  was  six  feet  in 
heignt,  he  scarcely  looked  much  above 
the  middling  size.  His  costume  was 
ultra-student ;  his  long  dark  hair  had 
been  carefully  combed  off  his  fore- 
head,  and  hung  in  full  curls  down  his 
back,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  re« 
lieve  the  palest  countenance,  and  the 
most  regiuar  features  I  ever  saw,  ex- 
cept the  black  mustache  which  curled 
upon  his  upper  lip.  He  wore  a  velvet 
cap,  after  me  fashion  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  the  front  of  which  was  af- 
fixed a  small  silver  crucifix.  His  neck 
was  bare,  and  a  large  Vandyke  frill 
ky  on  his  shoulders.  A  Polish  jacket, 
loose  trowsers,  and  a  sword  so  fasten- 
ed as  to  be  brought  forward,  and  placed 
nearly  perpendicularly  on  his  left 
breast,  completed  the  rest  of  his  out- 
line. I  had  already  seen  a  little  of 
these  students,  but  was  not  prepared 
to  meet  with  anything  so  strange  as 
this  figure.  I  soon  leagrned,  however, 
ibathe  was  fropi  the  university  of  Je- 
na ;  and  this,  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand, was  a  sufficient  ciiuse  for  all  this 
singularity  of  appearaQce.  He  touched 
his  bonnet  sli^tly  as  he  passed  us, 
according  to  the  courtesy  of^the  coun- 
trv,  and  I  saw  nothi9g  more  of  him 
till  we  met,  six  months  after,  at  Ber- 
lin. I  then  found  him  much  chansed. 
He  had  shorn  his  long  locks,  and  nad 
modified  his  extraordinary  costume, 
to  a  more  dtizen-like  fasnion.  His 
mind,  however,  had  been  too  deeply 
embued  with  the  extravagancies  of  the 
Burschin-libsu  of  Jena,  to  throw  off  all 
those  habits  of  thought  which  had 
been  acquired  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
career.  He  had  quitted  one  of  the 
Gymnasia  of  Gomany  at  the  age  of 
fineen,  and  had  been  placed  at  this 
University.  He  found  himself  in  a 
world,  a  world,  too,  in  which  unfortu- 
nately the  imagination  was  called  more 
into  play  than  the  judgment  He  was 
surrounded  by  youths  of  his  own  age, 
the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole 
of  whom,  at  this  particular  Universi- 
ty, sprunff  from  the  middling  orders, 
and  therefore  hated  all  that  savoured 
of  aristocracy.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
sqt  of  boys,  placed  iu  one  of  the  most 


s^uded  spots  on  the  foce  4^  the  earth, 
mlBffling  m  no  society^  because  in  Je« 
na  were  is  none ;  fiUed  with  heated 
notions  about  liborty  and  patriotism  ; 
always  in  a  state  of  excitement,  etcr^i 
nally  duelling  <nr  studying ;  and  I  think 
you  will  not  easily  find  a  chain  of  dr^^ 
curostances  more  fit  for  building  up  m 
mind  such  as  that  of  Sandt,  or  of  de- 
stroying one  like  L        s. 

L was  an  only  child.    His  eir-i 

cumstanoes  and  his  rank  of  life  (for 
he  was  not  a  noble)  obliged  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
His  temper  was  mild  and  conciliating 
— ^he  was  an  expert  swordsman  and  an 
experienced  duelUst,  because  he  wss  a 
student ;  but  almost  all  of  his  duels 
arose  from  the  quarrels  of  others.  The 
impulse  of  his  own  natipre  was  to  be 
in  charity  with  all  men.  You  proba- 
bl;^  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  duellist 
beine  of  such  a  disposition ;  but  consi- 
der for  a  moment  how  exceedingly  ar- 
tificial the  society  is  which  brings  rarth 
such  seeming  incongruities,  and  your 
wonder  wiil  cease.  At  an  age  when 
our  feelings  are  freshest,  apd  most  ea» 
sily  moulded,  a  student  is  thrown  into 
a  world  where  hi9  conduct  is  tried  by 
the  wildest  and  most  romantic  tests. 
He  is  taught  to  consider  himself  per- 
fectly free,  bepause  he  is  not  bound  to 
acknowled^  any  law,  except  those  of 
the  Senatus  Aoademicus,  not  even 
those  of  his  country.  He  is  therefore 
touchy,  and  impatient  of  restraint. 
He  comes  prepared  to  form  romantic 
attachments,  and  his  anticipations  are 
realized.  Clans  are  formed  vaopsL 
themselves,  each  member  of  whi^ 
swears  to  suppcHt  his  brother  at  aU 
risks.  Each  dan  has  its  particnlar 
days  of  meeting  and  all  the  dans  meet 
together  four  times  in  the  year,  for  no 
other  puipose  than  to  fosterthese  high- 
wrought  feelings.  Hence  you  will  ea- 
sily see  that  duelling  among  them  is 
nothing  but  a  necessary  restdt  of  the 
'^  eaprU  du  eoroi,"  and  that  a  nuld 
man  and  a  regular  duellistare  not  in« 
compatible. 

As  a  man,  then,  L—— possessed  aU 
those  kindly  auctions  which  endear- 
ed him  to  his  firiends,  but,  as  a  stu- 
dent, these  feelings  had  been  diverted 
from  a  wholesome  growth,  and  had 
become  ra^,  from  their  very  luxu- 
riancy.  I  am  .content  to  be  charged 
with  jMvlixity  in  the  description  of  nis 
character,  because  this  description  will 
apply  to  a  whole  class  of  students,  and 
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to  a  ckss,  too>  by  no  means  scant 

among  thm.  L had  modelled  his 

character  upon  an  ideal  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  Alt-Deutsch.  To 
live  freely — ^to  be  true  to  his  friend^ 
his  mistress^  and^  above  all,  to  his 
country,  was  the  very  soul  of  such  a 
model.  To  be  sincere  in  his  manner^ 
nay,  even  to  be  blunt,  to  be  strictly 
chaste,  to  avoid  all  that  resembled 
French,  was  to  be  a  man.  In  short,  I 
cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what 
the  greater  portion  of  the  German  stu- 
dents strive  to  be,  than  to  refer  you  to 
ibe  character  of  Gotz  von  Beruchin- 
gen,  in  Groethe's  tragedy  of  that  name. 
It  was  one  of  the  German  poet's  ear- 
liest productions,  and  I  suspect  that 
Gots  himself  is  not  so  much  an  origi- 
nal conception  as  the  concrete  of  what 
was  conceived  to  be  a  perfect  Alt- 

Deutscher  by  the  students.    L , 

though  a  thorough  wanderer  over  the 
face  a£  the  earth,  yet  had  contrived  to 
obtain  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  tonnes,  both  cUssical  and 
the  eastern.  The  study  of  these  was 
necessary  for  his  theological  pursuits. 
There  was  a  motive,  however,  for  his 
ardour  for  acquirement,  which  arose 
from  a  more  sacred  source  than  the 
mere  pleasure  of  sttldy, — ^a  sense  of 
duty,  which  he  owed  to  an  aged  mo- 
ther- His  feelings  were  acute  on  all 
subjects,  but  on  this  they  amounted 
to  devotion.  "  She  has  been  all  to 
me,"  I  have  often  heard  him  say ;  "  she 
has  garnered  up  all  her  heart  in  her 
•on.  God  grant  that  one  day  he  may 
be  enabled  to  shew  his  gratitude  r  So 
mysterious,  however,  are  the  ways  of 
Providence,  that  it  was  through  that 
•on  that  her  grey  hairs  were  bowed 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

We  had  travelled  frt>m  Berlin  to 
Heidelberg.  You  know,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  short  excursions  to  the 
several  capitals  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many. I  nad  been  absent  a  week  on 
one  of  these,  and  had  returned  very 
late  one  night, — when,  as  I  drove 
through  the  street  in  which  he  lodged, 
I  looked  for  the  li^t  which  I  expect- 
ed to  ihid  at  his  wmdow,  for  his  burs- 
chen  habits  obliged  him  to  devote  his 
nights  to  those  studies  to  which  he  could 
not  attend  during  the  day,  but  I  found 
that  the  abutters  were  closed.  I  know 
not  how  to  account  for  it,  but  I  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  was  dead.  It  was 
m  vain  I  reasoned  on  the  improbabi- 
lity of  the  case.    In  vain  I  thought 
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on  a  thousand  causes  which  might 
have  induced  him  to  have  retired  ear^* 
lier  than  usual, — nothing  appeared  sa« 
tis&ctory,  and  I  was  opprnsed  with 
the  deepest  melancholy.  The  next 
day,  I  went  to  the  leader  of  the  corps  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  learned,  alas ! 
that  my  suspicions  were  but  too  true : 

poor  L had  been  shot  the  very 

evening  of  my  arrival.  The  affiur  had 
arisen  from  a  quarrel  which  occurred  in 
the  great  Commerz.  A  drunken  Cour- 

lander  had  insulted  L ;  hard  words 

were  exchange,  and  a  duel  was  to  be 
the  consequence.  The  following  morn- 
ing, L — 'sfriends  were  surprised  to  hear 
that  his  antagonist  insisted  on  choos- 
ing the  pistd  and  the  barrier.  The 
reason  assigned  was,  that  he  had  struck 
the  Courlander.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  blow  had  been  given 
or  taken  by  either  party,  but  as  this 
mode  of  fitting  was  strongly  insisted 
upon,  there  remained  no  other  alter- 
native but  to  adopt  it.  The  spot  chosen 
for  this  scene  of  action  was  a  field  just 
out  of  the  town.  They  met,  and  at  the 
very  first  fire  his  adversary's  ball  pass- 
ed through  L- — 's  heart — ^he  sprung 
into  the  air,  and  fell  dead  without  a 
single  groan.  The  ball  had  driven  in 
a  portion  of  the  little  silver  crucifix, 
the  gift  of  his  mother,  which,  since  he 
had  chan^  his  mode  of  dress,  he 
wore  in  his  bosom.  The  Courlander 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  territories  of 
Baden,  and  this  he  could  accompliiAi 
in  an  hour.  The  punishment  against 
duelling  is  nominally  severe,  but  real- 
ly nothmg.  You  may  be  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  confinement  at  Spandau, 
or  at  any  other  fortress,  and  you  reck- 
on upon  being  set  free  in  twenty  wedcs. 
It  is  a  custom  prevalent  throughout 
Germany,  in  cases  of  duels,  to  bury 
the  person  on  the  spot  in  which  he 
has  fallen.  A  grave  was  made  near 
two  large  elms,  in  the  comer  of  the 
field  in  which  the  duel  took  place, 
and  here  they  buried  the  body  of 
poor  L ,  and  with  it  all  that  re- 
mained of  joy  or  comfort  to  his  aged 
and  widowea  mother.  This  was  the 
brief  outline  of  the  events  which  had 
transpireil  during  my  absence.  The 
several  members  of  the  Landsmans- 
chaft  to  which  he  belonged  were  high* 
ly  incensed.  It  was  not  a  fair  duel, 
said  one.  It  was  not  according  to  the 
customary  student-laws,  said  a  second. 
The  Courbinders  have  been  renown- 
ing  of  late.  We  shall  see  if  this  can* 
12 
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not  be  stopped^  replied  a  third.  It  was 
evident  fhun  all  this^  that  ahoetof  duels 

were  in  contemplation.    L had 

been  so  much  bmred  among  his  own 
set,  and  had  contributed  so  much  in 
making  that  set  so  well  known  through- 
out Germany^  by  his  expertness  at  the 
sword,  that  they  were  determined  to 
revenge  his  death.  The  CourlanderSj 
on  the  other  hand>  knew  that  this 
would  be  the  probable  result^  and  had 
come  to  an  equal  determination  to  be 
ready  to  take  up  the  slightest  insult^ 
or,  in  other  woras,  to  see  insult  where 
there  could  have  been  none.  As  both 
of  these  dans  were  numerous  and  well 
known,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  univer- 
sity were  turned  upon  them.  Groups 
of  youths  were  seen  gathered  in  comers 
together.  Instead  of  the  loud  jollity 
which  attended  their  usual  meeting, 
silent  though  menacing  looks  were  ob- 
served. Bitter  taunts,  seemingly  ad- 
dressed to  the  air,  but  really  to  the 
passer-by,  were  thrown  out  on  all  sides. 
The  whole  university  seemed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  restlessness  and  excitement, 
which,  considering  the  very  inflamma- 
ble and  light  materials  of  which  its 
members  were  composed,  gave  no  little 
uneasiness  to  the  burghers.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affidrs  during  the  whole  of 
the  day  subsequent  to  poor  L— — ^'s 
death.  It  was  now  that  portion  of 
the  evening  which,  succeeding  a  bril- 
liant sun-set,  just  precedes  the  ris- 
ing of  the  moon.  I  was  in  my  own 
room,  ruminating  upon  the  melancho- 
ly fate  of  my  friend.  His  youth,  his 
promising  talents,  the  many  pleasant 
nours  we  had  spent  together,  sU  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  however  vuied  the 
tissue  of  my  thoughts  might  other- 
wise be,  yet  ne  was  always  interwoven 
with  it.  While  I  was  so  em^oyed, 
I  thought  I  heard  a  murmuring  sound, 
like  thie  *'  noise  of  waters  running 
violently  at  a  distance."  In  a  few 
minutes  this  became  more  and  more 
distinct  I  almost  thought  it  was  a 
mere  imsgination,  until  I  observed 
others  looking  for  its  cause  as  well  as 
myself.  "  What  is  die  matter  ?"  said  I 
to  a  man  who  seemed  hurrying  away 
from  something,  but  eviaenUy  not 
knowing  which  road  to  take.  He  look- 
ed a  moment  in  my  face,  and  then, 
without  uttering  a  rtng^e  word,  fairly 
took  to  his  heels.  The  noise  approach- 
ed.    The  deep,  sullen,   continuous 
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murmur,  now  seemed  to  swell,  and 
again  to  subside.  At  once,  a  burst 
of  human  voices  broke,  as  if  by  ma- 
gic, upon  me,  and,  starting  round,  I 
saw  a  dense  mavs  rapidly  moving  up 
the  streets ;  and  now  there  could  be 
no  doubt  what  this  portended ;  had  I 
had  any,  the  fearful  watchword  of  the 
students,  "fiurschen  heraus,"  would  at 
once  have  informed  me  that  the  stu- 
dents were  out.  Once  having  heard  it, 
I  knew  that  I,  as  a  student,  dared  not 
stay  within.  I  accordingly  seized  my 
sword,  and  ran  to  join  the  throng. 
Peaceable  citizens,  who,  a  few  momenta 
before,  had  been  walking  in  perfect 
security,  were  now  seen  rujming  in 
every  direction.  The  old,  the  young, 
all  sexes,  and  all  ages,  were  hurrying 
from  the  living  avalanche,  which  seem- 
ed as  if  about  to  overwhelm  them. 

"  Heraus,  Burschen  Heraus,"  was 
echoed  fVom  sll  sides,  and  at  these  words 
students  came  pouring  out  from  each 
street,  and  lane,  and  house.  Princes, 
counts,  barons,  and  all  the  proHfie 
host  of  titled  youths,  ran  shouting 
and  hallooing,  and  flourishing  their 
swords  or  sharpening  their  Klinge*  on 
ihe  stones  as  they  joined  the  throng. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  shouts  and 
invocations.  '^ Hurrah!  hurrah !  Free- 
dom and  the  student-life  for  ever!" 
<*  Down  with  the  Philistines !"  and  a 
thousand  such  expressions,  were  min- 
gled with  ten  thousand  heavy  German 
oaths  to  increase  the  concision. 

^'  To  the  market-place,  to  the  mar- 
ket-place," was  now  the  cry,  and  away 
we  Durried  to  this  ^t.  When  we 
had  assembled  there,  and  something 
like  silence  had  been  obtained,  there 
was  a  general  call  on  the  leaders  of 
the  hmdsman  schaften,  to  explain  the 
reason  of  this  assemblage.  '*  The 
peasantry  have  insulted  us,"  was  voci- 
ferated from  one  comer  of  the  square. 
"  Meyer  the  tailor,  who  was  in  *  Ver- 
chiss'  for  not  trusting  the  Prince  von 
Drecke  for  a  coat,  has  again  insulted  him 
groesly^^'  was  heard  on  another  side — 
**  No,  no,"  said  others, "  the  Graf  von 
Saufen  has  been  licked  by  the  bnd- 
lord  of  the  Hecht !"  This  poor  devil  of 
a  landlord  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  students,  and  they,  after  their 
fashion,  put  him  into  "  Verchiss,"  so 
that  none  of  them  could  become  his 
eustomers.  He,  however,  had  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  friends  among  the 


•  Klinge,  the  blunt  sword  with  which  the  students  practise 
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cid'xeiiB^  to  be  able  to  do  without  their 
support.  No  sooner  then  was  the  word 
utt^ed,  that  one  of  the  honourable 
fraternity  of  Students  had  been  cud- 
gell*d  by  the  said  landlord^  than  cries 
were  heard  on  both  sides — ''To  the 
Hecht,  to  the  Hecht,"  and  away  we 
moved  to  the  devoted  house.     "  A 
Philistine^  a  Philistine/*  cried  one  of 
the  foremost,  as  a  man  and  a  female 
were  intercepted  in  their  attempt  to 
escape.  '^  Down  with  him !"  cried  some, 
who  neither  saw  nor  knew  who  it  was 
— "  WTio  is  he  ?"  cried  others,  not  quite 
soinconsiderateastherest. "  The  land- 
lord  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  his 
daughter."—*'  Did  you  not  hear,  friend^ 
that  the  Burschen  were  out,  and  do 
you  not  know,  that  the  mountain  stream 
cannot  be  restrained  in  its  course  ?"  said 
a  long-haired  Quixotic  Burshenschaft- 
er. — Poor  Hans,  upon  whom  all  this 
poetry  seemed  quite  thrown  away, 
swore  most  roundly,  that  he  neither 
had  beard  nor  seen   any  mountain 
stream,  and  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  oppose  any  stream,  mountain 
or  not.  "  Let  him  pass,"  said  the  leader 
of  the  Westphaliuis,  whose  mess  was 
held  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  "  Hans  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  Lotta  is  pretty." — 
Away  then  ran  Hans  and  Lotta,  and 
away  moved  the  mass  to  tlie  Hecht. 
Every  house  had  been  shut  up  and 
barricaded ;  the  landlord  of  the  Hecht 
knowing  in  what  odour  he  stood,  you 
may  be  sure  was  not  less  remiss  in  se- 
curing his  own  than  his  neighbour's* 
One  or  two  of  the  leaders  Up^  at 
Uie  door  and  demanded  admission* 
The  landlord,  no  doubt,  would  not  have 
been  at  home,  had  h«  had  the  op- 
portunity of  denying  himself;   but 
long  before  any  answer  could  be  given 
—crack  went  the  door.    I  stood  on 
some  steps  just  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  house,  and  could  observe  what 
took  place.    The  rush  was  so  sudden, 
that  some  half  dozen  of  heavy-gaited 
peasants  and  sfaipmen  were  surprised 
over  their  beer.    No  sooner,  however, 
waa  the  student's  cap  and  glittering 
swo«rd  seen  an^ong  them,  than  they 
disappeared  with  surprising  alacrity. 
Some  tried  to  force  through  the  Crowd, 
and  got  well  pommellediu  the  attempt; 
some  flew  up  stairs  and  escaped  into 
the  next  house ;  two  or  three  made  for 
the  windowj  and  without  attending  to 


the  impediment  of  glass  or  wood,  boIt« 
ed  through  ;  not,  however,  without 
being  materially  assisted  in  their  flight 
by  sundry  pokes  in  the  roost  obvious- 
ly presenting  part,  sufficiently  piauante 
to  roake  them  meditate  on  thm  latter- 
end.  And  now  A  scrae  of  the  greatest 
tiunult  and  confttsion  took  pla^.  The 
furniture  of  the  house  wu  broken  to 
pieces,  glasses,  chairs,  stools,  and  beds, 
were  flung  out ;  and  nothing  short  of 
the  absolute  destruction  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  stu- 
dents.— ^Matters  were  going  on  in  this 
way,  when  a  cry  of, "  Halt,  halt,"  was 
heard  from  the  end  of  the  street.  "  The 
military  are  here."— "  Together,  toge- 
ther," cried  someof  the  chidPs,  as  a  troop 
of  Cuirassiers,  preceded  by  the  Pro-rec- 
tor aod  other  Professors,  appeared.  The 
studoits,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  had 
tune  to  form  a  very  good  front  behind 
the  broken  funuture  and  rubbish 
which  had  been  collected  together,  and 
laid  across  the  narrow  street. 

'*  What  is  the  cause  of  this  disturb- 
ance, gentlemen  ?  You  must  disperse 
immediately,"  said  the  Pro-rector. 

''  We  have  been  insulted,  most 
grossly  insulted,"  was  heard  on  every 
side.  "  Who  has  been  insulted  ?"  re- 
plied the  Pro-rector  ;  "  only  let  him 
come  forward,  and  the  matter  idiall  be 
inmiediately  investigated  by  the  Sena- 
tus  AcademicuB."  "  Graf  Von  Saufen 
has  been  dittraced  and  beaten  by  the 
landlord  of  £e  Hecht."  The  landlord, 
who  had  ensconced  himself  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  next  house,  now  put  forth 
his  shaggy  head,  and  swore  he  had  ne- 
ver seenDer  Herr  Graf ;  and  the  Count 
himsdf  corroborated  the  statement,  by 
declaring  he  never  had  been  thrashed 
at  all.  Tliis  unexpected  turn  of  affkirs 
seemed  to  put  the  students  to  a  non*^ 
plus.  It  was  cleajh  from  the  known 
animosity  that  exilted  between  them 
and  Uie  military,  that  not  a  few  cloven 
skulls  would  ensue.  One  party  seemed 
to  waver,  and  the  other  appeared  quite 
ready  to  dash  and  harii.  «  A  knote* 
told  me,"  said  a  thin  little  voice  frt>m 
the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  "  that  one 
of  Ae  students  had  been  murdered  by 
the  peasantry,  and  that  he  had  seen 
the  corpse,  and  I  spread  the  report"— 
**  Surely,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Pro-reo- 
tor,  "  you  need  not  have  pUiced  the 
whole  city  in  alarm  for  a  mere  report. 


*  Knote— /Iw^/fcr,  Snob. 
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Why  (lid  you  not  learn  who  was  miss- 
ing, and  then  lay  the  matter  before  us  ? 
I  insist  upon  your  unmediately  dis- 
missing, or  I  snail  give  orders  to  the 
military  to  compel  you." — "  A  free 
Bursche  must  not  be  compelled,"  cried 
the  leader  of  the  Saxo  Borussiaxis ;  '^  we 
admowledge  no  laws  but  those  of  the 
Senatus.  The  military  hare  no  busi- 
ness here — ^let  them  first  depart,  and 
then  we  will  treat  with  you.  But  if 
a  angle  Bursche  ishurt,  Mr  Pro-rector, 
we  will  declare  the  University  in  Ver- 
chiss  throughout  Gennany."  This  ora- 
tion was  received  with  snouts  of  ap- 
probation, and  cries  of  "  Liberty  for 
ever !"  resounded  on  every  side.  The 
Professors  knew,  from  sad  experience, 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  push  matters 
too  far.  They  were  aware,  that  should 
the  University  be  put  into  verchiss, 
not  only  ihey,  but  the  whole  town, 
would  be  ruined.  They  knew  that  a 
student  was  not  a  student  of  this  or 
that  particular  university,  sul^ect  to 
its  peculiar  laws,  but  that  he  was  em- 
phati6ally  a  Gennan  student.  They 
Knew  thiat  the  bonds  which  united 
them  together  were  so  strict,  that  what 
was  demed  at  Hamburah,  was  con- 
firmed at  Tubingen.  {S?ne  experience 
of  the  last  twelve  years  convinced  them 
that  putting  the  university  into  ver- 
diiss  was  attended  wiUi  results  so  se- 
rious, that  on  one  occasion  the  whole 
town  of  Heiddberg  went  fordi  with 
music  to  invite  the  students  to  return 
from  the  place  where  they  had  en- 
camped previouslv  to  their  finally,  to 
a  man,  quitting  the  university.  Many 
of  the  Profeaors  too,  althousn  obliged 
to  act  with  decision,  were  memselves 
averse  to  allow  any  other  authority  but 
their  own  to  have  weight  in  the  uni- 
versity. A  consultation  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes was  held,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  military  be  requested  to  retire 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  As  long 
as  the  tumult  had  lasted,  my  mind  had 
been  excited,  but  now  that  I  saw  the 
whole  band  about  to  retire  peaceably, 
I  turned  with  feelings  of  deep  disgust 
from  the  noisy  throng  which  sur- 
rounded me.  I  was  discontented  with 
myself  and  the  whole  world.  I  bla- 
med my  own  egregious  folly  in  ever 
joining  a  set  of  such  wild  fanatics,  and 
subjecting  myself  either  to  participate 
in  their  itish  acts  or  to  fight  half  the 
university.  WhOe  I  was  thus  rumi« 
nating,  I  found  that  instead  of  reach- 
ing my  own  door,  I  had  insensibly 
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wandered  to  the  side  of  a  hill  which 
skirts  the  back  of  the  town.  All  that 
fairy  scene,  which^  few  hours  before^ 
had  been  lighted  up  by  the  gorgeou4 
rays  of  a  setting  sun^the  ora  castle 
reposing  on  the  hill — the  hiUs  them- 
selves, covered  as  fiir  as  rays  could 
reach,  with  the  varie^ted  blossoms  of 
the  peach,  the  almond,  and  the  apple, 
— thebroad  waters  of  the  Rhine  foUow- 
ing  in  waves  of  molten  eold  through 
the  fairest  plain  and  richest  vale  on 
the  face  of  the  earth, — i^  this  magni- 
ficent variety  of  hues  was  now  blended 
into  one  soft  tone  by  the  light  of  the 
moon;  colourless  ^pes  were  every- 
where around  me,  ana  shadows  seem- 
ed like  substances,  and  substances  like 
shadows.  The  huge  forms  of  the 
mountains  appeared  to  arise  like  evO 
genii  from  tne  midst  of  the  deep  sha- 
dows which  surrounded  their  base— 
iind  night,  and  solitude,  and  silence, 
conspired  to  throw  me  into  a  world  of 

spirits.  ThefivteofpoorL ^,  cut  off 

in  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  grief  of  hii 
broken-hearted  mother,  and  the  ten 
thousand  thoughts  with  which  his 
image  was  connected,  crossed  my  mind, 
and  I  was  lost  as  in  a  painful  dremn.  I 
was  recalled  to  my  senses,  however,  by 
my  dog,  which  had  joined  roe,  crouclh* 
ing  suddenly  behind  me.  I  looked  up, 
and  I  swear  to  you  that  I  saw  the  fea- 
tures of  my  friend  by  the  strong  beam 
that  fell  on  his  pale  forehead.  He  was 
standing  beneath  a  tree  whose  shadow 
clothed  the  whole  of  his  form,  except 
the  head,  as  with  a  dark  garment  My 
knees  tottered  under  me,  my  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and 
the  perspiration  stood  in  large  beads 
on  my  forehead.  He  seemed  to  look 
fixedly  upon  me,  and  I  thought  I  could 
see  his  lips  move^I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken— I  ran  forward  to  meet  him — he 
fell  into  my  arms,  and  I  found  a  cold 
stiff  corpse  weighing  on  my  shoulder  f 
the  corpse  of  L  I  knew  not  what 
happened  fbr  the  next  few  minutes— 
but  when  I  recovered  I  found  myself 
leaning  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  sur- 
rounddl  by  some  students.  They  all 
seemed  in  deep  aston^bnent.  At  last 
one  cried  out, ''  I  see  it,  I  see  it !  What, 
what !  they  have  cast  him  from  his 
grave.  Who  have  done  it  ?  The  pea- 
santry?" At  onoe  the  whole  trudi 
flashed  upon  us,  and  at  onoe  we  now 
saw  the  ongin  of  the  report  of  the  mur- 
dered student  L had  been  buried 

in  the  field  of  one  of  the  small  land- 
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holders,  aail  mich  i«  tbe  iuperaddoii 
9f  the  lower  ordert  in  Gennany,  that 
the  yidnity  of  a  murdered  oorppe  is 
thought  to  brinff  the  greatest  misfor- 
tuncs.  ThisUndholderhad^therefore^ 
remoTed  it  from  iu  grare^  and  placed 
it  in  a  conspicuous  situation.  Some 
one  or  other  had,  no  doubt,  seen  it, 
and  imagined  it  to  be  a  murdered  stu- 
dent, and  had  spread  that  report  which 


brought  out  the  whole  university  in 
arms. 

A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Duke 
to  dispense  with  the  law  which  obliged 
a  roan  killed  in  a  duel  to  be  buriedon 
the  spot,  and  to  allow  L.  to  be  interred 
after  the  fashion  of  the  students.  This 
was  granted,  and  the  whole  uniyersity 
followed  the  body  at  midnight  by 
torch-light,  to  a  quieter  grave. 


•*  This  is  no  fooling."— OIci  p%. 


"  Thf.  age  Of  chiyalry  is  gone :"  So 
thought  Burke;— butit  is  odd  enough, 
that  throughout  his  fanciful  book  he 
never  seems  t^-have  hit  upon  the  best 
season  for  thinkins  so.  There  is  a 
'btiUt  guage  for  the  spring't'tides  of 
democracy,  than  the  decay  of  royalty 
in  France.  That  micht  be  excqttio 
pro  nguld.  He  shouM  have  instan* 
ced  the  decay  qf  the  Minuet.  There 
arc  auguries  in  Nature.  When  Row- 
landson,  or  somebody  else,  published 
a  caricature  of  the  Long  Minuet,  with 
"  Lonp  Tithonum  minuit,"  for  a 
motto.  It  was  an  ominous  lq;end— had 
the  spectators  known  it.  It  would,  or 
ought  to  have  given  a  shock  to  the  proe« 
oordia  of  every  subscriber  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Association,  from  the  old 
dovrager  duchesses  downwards,  had 
that  egregious  corporation  been  then 
'Unesee?' 

Everybody  who  has  pud  any  atten- 
tion at  all  to  the  expresaion  of  music 
— provided  always  he,  or  she,  be  not 
as  shallow  as  "  Avison  on  Musical 
Expression,"— a  book,  God  wot,  the 
intense  demerits  of  which  have  never 
been  sufficiently  castigated,  must  agree 
that  there  is  an  expression  peculiar  to 
dances.  Expression  I  call  it— know- 
ing the  word  is  too  sood  for  it,  but 
for  want  of  a  better,  let  it  pass.  There 
is  the  measured  li^phtsomeoess  of  the 
Polonoise ;  there  is  the  splendid  vo- 
hmtuousness  of  the  walu.  But, the 
lunuet  is  the  moat  marked  of  alL  It 
i^  aa  it  w^,  the  very  essence  of 
courtly  pompr-the  aristocracy  of  lo- 
comoOveness.  If  dancing  be  the  poe- 
try of  aH>tion«  it  is  the  l4;itimate  and 
twaoHfaiol^toabirth-dayode.  What 
matters  U  if  HeidesKer  be  the  father 
of  the  on^  and  Cofley  Cibber  of  the 
otbez? 
.  Voi^  XVII. 


Take  some  celebrated  minuet,  and 
examine  its  parts.  The  very  name 
calls  up  the  idea  of ,  lutestring  and 
hoops.  There  is  Marshal  Saxe  s,  for 
instance.  Are  not  the  very  first  two 
bars  irresistibly  redolent  of  embroi- 
d^ed  coats,  rapiers,  toupees,  and  ma- 
reschal  powder?  Then  there  is  the 
measured  pompous  drop-down  of  the 
fourth  bar.  What  a  step  of  dignity 
here!  and  the  shaken  minim  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  part — it  is  the 
very  quintessence  of  rustling  brocaded 
ciu-tseys,  swanlike  glides,  and  congees 
of  the  chapeau  bras !  After  this  comes 
the  graceful  recovery  of  the  first  bar 
of  the  second  part,  gradually  ascend- 
ing  until  ii  launches  into  a  passage  of 
stiff,  yet  airy  fluttering,  whioi  it 
woidd  puzzle  Hogarth  himself  to  per- 
sonify on  the  canvass,  or  William 
Farren,  or  Farley,  on  the  stage.  What 
simpers,  what  smiles,  what  airs,  and 
what  graces,  do  not  these  notes  em- 
body.'  What  oglings  under  raised, 
eye-brows — what  juxta- position  oC 
patches — what  waving  of  plumes—- 
what  sparkling,  and  what  rustling  ! 
— now  dyinjp  apparently  away— now 
suddenly,  after  a  rapid  glide  up,  re- 
newed, like  the  embraces  of  liero- 
ines  in  the  catastrophe  of  a  pathetic 
melodrame— at  last  subsiding  in  the 
slow-measured  descent  again — the 
first  quaver  of  each  brace  accented— 

*  N  \ 

"  one,  two— three,  four— five,  six !" — 
"  The  pompous"  in  ynelody,  can  go 
no  further. 

This  minuet  may  perad venture  have 
been  danced,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders,  in  the  days  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  ;  but  hardly  since. 
It  would  make  a  pretty  burlesque  in 
the  hands^  or  rather  feet,  of  a  boar^^ 
2  X 
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in^-ichool  young  lady  and  gentleman 
not  out  of  their  teens— but  nothing 
more.    "  The  Marquis  of  Granby 
would  have  been  too  plain-mannered^ 
and  **  the  Duke  of  Cufnberland^" 
(both  heroes)    to  say  a  truth — too 
German.    The  spirit  of  ridicule  in 
high  places^  came  m  with  the  freedom 
of  ^e  Hanover  family.    It  was  an  ill 
omen^  when  the  wags  of  the  day  be- 
gan to  crack  jests  on  George  the  First's 
**  fat  and  lean  kine"  of  German  mis- 
tresses.   The  minuet  sickened  in  the 
breath  of  the  first  titter.    Public  opi- 
nion has  ^pped  (ever  restless)  from 
beneath  it   It  was  the  musical  incar- 
nation of  the  spMt  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison ;  and,  beine  so,  flourished 
when  nobility,  with  ail  its  pomp  and 
circumstance,  was  taken  throughout— 
at  its  word ;  when  the  world  no  more 
dreamed  of  laughing  at  it  for  shewing 
(to  risk  a  pun)  its  pedigree  in  its  car- 
riage, than  on  the  door  of  it.    Like 
some  of  Mr  Kean's  long  dying  scenes, 
it  requires  full  faith  in  the  spectators, 
or  it  IS  ruined.    There  must  oe  no  po- 
pular scepticism.  A  lord,  there,  must 
nave  the  air  and  assumption  of  nobi- 
lity, as  well  as  the  coat  of  arms,  and 
must,  moreover,  have  full  credit  given 
for  them ;  a  single  "  tee-hee"  is  the 
bane  of  either !  These  days,  alas !  are 
all  over.    The  democracy  of  Ae  ridi- 
culous has  attacked  the  outworks  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  minuets  and  la- 
ced waistcoats  have  retired  mortally 
wounded  from  the  assault.  "  'Tis  too 
much."    Minuets  ! — ^who  can  dance 
minuets,  when  the  Whigs  are  befooled 
every  week  by  the  John  Bull,  and  the 
Tories  ever/day  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle  ?  when,  if  a  man  have  a 
silly  face,  be  he  who  he  wHl,  he  is  sure 
to  near  of  it ;  and  if  he  be  silly,  de 


Minuets.  [^Mareh, 

yoe/o— (as  they  say  of  the  iSeath  Ame- 
rican repBMies)^he  must  be  to  wi^ 
a  witness,  if  he  does  not  Audit  out  at 
last.  Minuets  ! — ^when  **  my  lords 
and  gentlemen"  drive  four-in-hand, 
patronize  *'  the  Fancy" — swill  "blue 
ruin"—  andmarry  rich  citisena'  daugh- 
ters and  opera-dancers,  by  way  of  re- 
formation and  setding  in  lif<^! — ^Mi- 
nuets now  a-days !— -Si^ade  of  Vestris 
the  Elder ! 

Objects,  not  in  themselves  pictu- 
resque, become  so  in  the  haze  of  dis- 
tance ;  and  besides  the  direct  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  expression  in  mu- 
sic, there  is  a  bastard  and  factitious 
one,  which  is  founded  in  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  Even  so^— before,  then, 
all  thy  genera  and  spedee  of  waltaes, 
and  cotulions,  and  boleitw,  and  polae* 
cas,  and  quadrilles,  play  me,  O  M^ 
dler!  who  Hstenest  to  other  whims 
than  thine  own — the  Minuet.  Origi- 
nally common-place.  Time  has  shed 
a  romance  over  it  It  has  acquired 
the  poetry  of  yean.  It  is  the  fantaa- 
tic  adjunct  of  our  second  atage  of 
comedy;  and  reminds  of  the  times, 
now  happily  passed  for  ever,  yet  not 
unworthy  to  be  remembered,  when 
Cibber  wrote  and  ^yed  in  a  flowing 
wig,  and  Mrs  Braoegirdle  in  a  hoop 
and  bead ;  when  Lord  Foppington 
was  a  dandy,  and  Lady  FancifUl  a 
dandyzette ;  when  strait-laced  beautiea 
were  irresistible,  and  gentlemen  in 
buckram  fistsdnating ;  ere  dress,  like 
manners,  had  become  one  chaoa— and 
the  nobleman  and  his  groom,  and  the 
lady  and  her  abigail — the  master  $xi4 
the  'prentice— had  met  half  way  in 
Ae  road  of  violent  refinement,  and 
affbcted  common  sense* 

T.D. 


THE  DIVING  BELL. 


We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
curious  submarine  contrivance  was 
known  to  Friar  Bacon  ;  at  any  rate, 
the  hint  has  evidently  been  taken  from 
one  of  the  few  scraps  of  his  mighty 
genius,  raked  from  amongst  the  rub- 
bish of  monkish  absurdity  ;  and,  to  an 
ingenious  mind,  what  more  is  requi- 
.site? — That  illustrious  Englishman, 
in  one  of  his  brief,  cautious  notices — 
and  cautiously  indeed  was  he  con- 
strained fo  write  in  a  bewildered  fire- 
and-faggot  age— expreisly  says,  that 


he  could  travel  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  the  same  ease  and  security  as 
he  could  on  dry  land,  which  Impresaca 
Us  with  the  belief  that  Baoon,  in  the 
course  of  his  philosophical  rearardiea, 
had  constructed  a  diring  Teasel  of  some 
kind  or  other ;  but  how  it  was  foahion- 
ed,  or  of  what  material,  we  pretend  not 
to  know— history  and  tramtkm  being 
alike  silent. 

On  sittinff  down  to  our  pMsent  aub^ 
ject,  we  called  to  remembrance  the 
aforesaid  relic,  and  gratefully  embra- 
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jpefl  tbe  onportaiuty  of  rendering  ho- 
J^0itr  IQ  wnom  honour  ig  duoi  aiid  do- 
ing luwrag^  to  the  father  of  our  expe- 
fimental  philosophy/ 

The  Dfyinff  Bell,  as  it  is  called, 
.though  rery  dissiinilar  in  appearance 
.to  the  utensil  of  that  name,  nas  heen 
Jong  known  to  our  qpeculative  engi- 
Jieers ;  but  its  services*  until  of  latj^ 
jrere  of  little  or  no  utility,  except  in 
iooe  or  two  solitary  instances.  The 
/tiiun4«itUn^Ume  of  the  noble  house  id 
Mu^rave,  we  are  told,  was  laid  hj 
JBeans  of  a  diring  Yessd.  Indeed,  it 
"would  apnear,  ^m  the  testimony  of 
certain  M  fgints,  drawings,  andoUier 
infimnation  now  before  us,  that  our 
4iver8  of  old  were  unable  to  remain 
Jong  under  watei^-half  an  hour,  pcr- 
h$fm,  was  their  longest  stey;  and 
though  some  of  these  prints  actually 
jrepvsseiil  venturous  wights,  apparent^ 
ly  Gised  in  leather,  with  breathing 
tubes  ol  the  same  material,  descending 
pern  the  bdb,  and  attached  to  their 
Mpective  head-pieces,  thereby  ena^ 
bllog  them^  if  we  may  credit  the  artist, 
!•  Bes|wre  freely,  and  scramble  about  at 
Adt  ease ;  yet  are  we  somewhat  soep- 
lieal  in  behering  that  they  lelt  them- 
eriHea  so  oompletriy  at  home  as  the  in^ 
MMOoa  engraver  would  have  us  to 
finagine.  Our  own  experience  inclines 
M  to  bdiere  that  they  were  impostors 
II  trti scramblers  on  paper,  notwitb- 
slsnding  the  yery  copvHia  and  hig^y 
jSBlBrlaining  accounts  of  their  exploit^ 
handsomdy  printed,  degantly  embel- 
lished, &c  &c  These  speculations 
Cr&murh  attariance  with  the  practical 
Imowledge  we  happen  to  possess,  and 
therefois  do  we  counsel  our  readers 
to  beware  of  boolMnaker^,  whether  of 
the<M  or  of  the  new  sdiool,  even  when 
their  volumes  are  temptingly  bound, 
and  their  pkrtes  executed  by  the  most 
.estifiiniid  artists. 

•  ^^neo^oiiwasthe&stof  ourpnctU 
^d  engineers  that  took  the  Diving  Bell 
Ib  handy  and  used  it  with  success.  He 
boiltooeof  wood,  suflkkntl^  hove  to 
J^oU  (km  divers,  and  supphed  tbcm 
with'tesh  afar  through  «  MCher  pipe 
jSS!  hose  attstihed  to  t&bcll»  and  eom^ 
w«rtflatiiysithaiflrring»pnmp  above 
>iratsgi>  Tmingfiiiims  contrivance  en- 
abhsdthewodmaen  to  continue  their 
U|lMR4lr>boiiia  together  without  ii»- 
MMimiaaf  pad  inpressea  us  with  a 
^rorrisvieilxaMeepinioo  of  Mr  Smei^ 
toirs  in  vntive  powers.  Sony  are  we 
i»flsgr«  that  hia  wdi^grounded  expeo- 
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we  can  lerj  well  spare^  and  in  lieu 
thereof^  oblige  us  bj  accepting  a  piece 
of  minor  inrormation ;  tiz.  a  piece  of 
castoiron^  3.84  inched  long,  and  an  inch 
square^  xv eigbs  one  ;  a  niece  of  mal- 
leable iron^  3.57  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  souare^  weighs  one  /  and  acnbic 
foot  otw&tcr,  (92^  lbs.  avoirdnpois. 

The  shape^  size,  and  weight  of  onr 
ben  being  now  determined  npon,  we 
hasten  to  prepare  it  for  immersion ; 
and  as  the  glasses  require  some  little 
consideration^  we  had  better  begin 
with  them.  They  are  ten  in  number^ 
each  6^  inches  diameter^  8  inches  thick 
on  the  crown,  and  cast  in  the  form  of 
lenses,  being  convhc  on  the  top,  and 
flat  on  the  lower  sides,  partly  to 
strengthen,  and  partly  to  render  them 
more  serriceable.  Rays  of  light  fall- 
ing perpendicularly  on  the  coutcx  sui'- 
faee  of  a  lense,  converge  and  bisect 
each  other  at  the  fbcal  point  or  centre 
from  whence  the  convex  surface  is  de- 
scribed, thereby  disseminating  them- 
selves more  generally  throughout  the 
-vessel  than  if  both  surfaces  were  flat. 
These  lenses  are  cast  in  iron  mouM^ 
and  lose  a  little  of  their  rotundity  in 
-cooling ;  hence  the  focal  points  become 
-obtuse,  and  consequently  faartnless, 
though  we  could  mention  one*  or  two 
itistances  where  they  happened  to  re- 
tain their  curvatures  so  viny  perfectly, 
as  to  convince  the  unbeliever  that  con- 
centratM  rays,  even  when  they  have 
passed  ihroi^h  a  fbthom  or  two  of  wa- 
ter, are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  In  the 
roof  or  crown  of  die  ben  are  ten  round 
holes,  each  endrded  widi  a  rebate, 
where  the  lenses  are  bedded  in  cement, 
and  properly  secured  with  iron  flanches 
and  copper  bolts.  A  safety-valve  is 
also  flxed  in  the  crown,  directly  under 
the  air-pipe,  and  opening  inward,  so 
as  to  nrevent  the  air  from  escaping, 
should  any  acddeiit  happen  eiwr  to 
the  hose  or  forcing-pump.  Hiere  are 
two  wooden  seats  in  the  bdl;  one  at 
each  end,  and  a  fbot-board  in  the  mid- 
dle. They  slide  in  projecting  grooves 
east  along  with  it,  and  are  usually  un- 
shipped when  the  divers  are  at  woiie. 
'We  may  also  notice  a  couple  of  Hnr- 
bolta  in  the  roof,  {inside,)  to  whiSi 
Mvy  bodies  are  subtended  with  ding- 
dudnt,  and  brought  above  wiitef;  also 
two  in  each  end,  {mOHde,)  whereunto 
leading  or  gufde-r<^es  niay  be  made 
tet ;  together  wi^  a  strong  sling- 
chain,  anached  to- a  ridge. olr  moket, 
cast  on  the  crown  of  the  odl  by  means 


CUard^, 

t>f  diackle-bolta.  This  sHng-chain  it 
hooked  to  that  of  a  powernQ  cran^ 
porehaae,  when  the  diving  veaael  is 
used. 

The  fl>rdng'-pQmps  disdtarge  into 
a  smaU  air-diest,  ftrndshed  wM  tw» 
Intemal  flap  valves,  that  open  amd  shttt 
alternately,  as  die  pistxms  are  foitM^ 
upwards  and  downwards,  in  tbdrrsw 
speetive  woriciiM^  barrels.  Tbeae  piic* 
tons  are  coupled  With  ffuide  links,  and 
paraUd  rods,  to  a  double  acting  croai^ 
handled  beam,  or  lever,  so  contrived, 
that  dx  or  even  d^t  men  may  oeoi^ 
donaMy  be  employed.  Hie  workinfr 
barrela  are  twdve  inehca  long,  and 
e^t  inches  diameter ;  dieplsiMHrime 
inch  thidc  eadi ;  so  that  the  divers  «re 
supplied  with  about  i^otf  gaUonaof  uU 
moBpherie  ahr  at  every  stroke  of  llit 
lever,  (from  95  to  SO  per  mimtte,)  a 
much  hfgff  svpplTi  ^o  aUoir,tliaii  ti 
neeessary  fi>r  res^Untion,  but  It  liaepa 
the  men  cod,  and  ooiis  notbiiig.  The 
air-pipe,  or  hoae,  i»  made  of  atnMi|; 
toogb  ktttfaer,  pr^Mrred  in  anfnud  o£ 
And  coated  with  canvasi,  well  aoaked 
In  bees'  wax  and Mnseeddl,  MM t^ 
•a  proper  eonsistency.  Anodiar  tUek*. 
iiess  of  prepared  leather  is  diavdeaely 
#sw6d  over  aU>  idiidi  r^denrifaelioie 
^tftcdf  air-tight,  and  sniidwftiy 
atiiong  for  practical  depth.  Thesepinta 
are  usuafiy  made  in  fifteen^f^lci^ftlbiy 
^otinecled  to  each  other  with  screw 
Johkts,  simikr  to  thove  ofi^flre^extiD- 
gnidiing  engine.  One  end  is  wcmmi, 
toanoiel,  Uiatprojeetafhim  theaiN 
vesad,  or  ehest,  and  the  other  to  a 
acrew  j4pe  in  the  bdl^^oof,  fajr  wfaM 
teeana  the  diveva  am  aoMlied  with  4t 
continual  onrrent  of  fMi  aiiw 

Our  readen  being  now  as  wist  la 
ourselves,  in  ao  fin*  as  theory  is  oaii- 
eemed,  we  wfU  pur  our  diving  tftckle 
in  order,  and  proceed  to  some  conveni- 
ent river,  bav,  or  chanisd,^ere  amritMi 
TodtB  impede  navigation^'  and  do  onr 
best  to  remove  the  OMtniotloa.  FovMs 
purposewettUfltpiovideoand^eB  wlih 
abaigeofsaflleienttdnnage,toenTyo«r 
apparatus,  and  aocoamiodata  our  diw 
vers;  aboaatvongdivinffcrwie^piaii*- 
ed  eqtildistaiiliton  the  meaandaCMi^ 
capable  of  lilting  Ave  Mm  at  ~ 


^*ne  post,  or  upright,  dioald  turn  in 
a  centre  blodE,  turmly  flxed  in  th*  bot- 
-fom  of  the  barge;  the  nadttbenol^lB 
a  curb  or  cdiar^piateyemuitty ^wttt  w^ 
^mred  todie  dedt,  and  the|i6>'«rjRo- 
jecting  baatfi,  extend' joat  av  ftr^MT 
the  veawl  as  lafefy  will  fredy  admit 
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f>f>  in  order  that  the  men  may  have  a 
wkle  range. 

It  18  almoBt  superfluont  to  8ay>  that 
our  crane  and  diTing  apparatus  must 
be  made  of  soundi  proper  materials, 
and  put  together  in  the  best  posrible 
manner;  because,  when  men's  lives 
are  at  stake,  pains  and  expense  with 
ns  are  minor  condderadons. — But  to 
proceed  to  our  task.  All  being  in  rea- 
diness, and  to  our  liking,  the  crane 
chain  is  hooked  to  the  slings,  the  bell 
tifted  from  its  place,  the  divers  take 
their  seats,  and  are  lorwered  into  the 
aea.    Our  readers  will  please  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  vessel  in  which  we  are 
about  to  descend,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  oblong  iron  box,  of  the 
afore«dd  weight  and  dimensions^  turn- 
ed topsy-turvy,  and  immersed  open^ 
motfiA,  if  we  may  so  express  oursdves*, 
tonseouently  the  novice,  unaccustom- 
ed to  breathe  compressed  air,  will  be 
apt  to  startle  when  his  cage  comes  in 
contact  wiA  the  water,  and  well  he 
may*  We  caii  compare  the  momenta- 
TT  shock  to  nothing  moi«  aptlv  than 
tne  sensation  we  reel,  on  suodenly 
eU^yprngoar  palms  to  our  ears ;  only 
that  of  the  bell  is  more  violent.  Should 
be  go  down  to  the  deep  from  modves 
t>f  curiosity,  he  will  ttiere  learn,  that 
the  finny  inhabttanta  are  no  lees  cu- 
rious in  their  way  than  himself^par- 
ticularly  the  junior  fl^randers.    Ttiese 
little  creatures  flutter  about  the  lenses, 
>aii4iiit»ble  with  aa  avidity  that  seems 
to  indicate  how  fain  they  would  be  in 
to  see  the  show :  and  should  hia  mo- 
tive be  of  a  higgler  order,  he  will  feel 
gratified  in  witnessing  the  triumph  of 
science  over  ignorance,  folly,  and  be- 
nighted  superstition — science,   that 
vi^Qald  have  been  the  means,  a  few  oea- 
tmiiB  ago,  of  binding  the  unhappy 
poawssm'  to  a  stake  in  SmithfleUL 
•    Aa  oqr  diners  deaoend,  the  water  is 
expelled  finom  their  place  of  abode  by 
the  air  forced  into  it.    They  fed  lit- 
.de  or  BO  inoonvcnienoe,  in  moderate 
depths,  from  breathing  a  denaer  at* 
mosphera  llieT  go  down  with  oonfi- 
^enoe  to  Uieir  daily  labour,  and  the 
knaea,  in  dear  weather,  afod  them 
abmdaiMe  of  light :  candlea  are  used 
whev  the  aky  ia  cloudy,  or  the  water 
im|KDe.  We  have  not  beard  of  a  ain^ 
1^  wwkiiig  nan,  whoee  health  hath 
jbeen  impaired  by  eaflniBg  his  btcad  at 
thebottonof  the  sea.    On  raashing 
^heif  deatiDatioo,  the  signal  ia  givn 


by  striking  the  bdl-roof  with  a  ham- 
mer, the  sound  of  which  tinkles  up  the 
crane  chain,  and  appriaes  their  com- 
rades of  what  is  passing  bdow.  We 
pause  to  remark,  tnat  none  but  sober, 
patient,  attentive  men,  should  be  em- 
ployed at  this  kind  of  work,  and  all 
idle,  talkadve  visitants,  kept  back,  in 
order  that  the  signals  may  be  distinct-* 
ly  heard,  and  promptly  attended  to. 
We  ma^  also  observe,  that  every  sig- 
nal is  given  with  the  hammer,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  strokes  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties  denoting,  Aoi^, 
kmer,  right,  left,  and  so  on. 

Should  the  rock,  on  due  examina- 
don,  happen  to  be4oose  or  fissury,  of 
thefree  or  pudding-stone  breed,  wedges 
and  mauls  mby  be  used  with  efi^ 
and  the  fragments  dther  thrown  into 
deep  water  or  taken  up  in  the  bdl  slings, 
as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable— 
but  if  otherwise,  more  powerfVil  meana 
must  be  resorted  to.  A  hole  of  about 
two  inches  diameter,  and  firom  one 
and  a  half,  to  six  feet  deep,  is  Jumper- 
ed in  the  rock  and  well  sponged  out, 
into  whidi  a  dieet-iron  canniater,  con* 
taining  gun-powder,  ia  introduoed. 
This  cannister  has  a  small  iroh  tube 
of  about  5-8ths  of  an  inoh  diameter, 
securdy  brayed  to  its  crown,  and  pro-k 
Jeedng  a  few  inches  above  the  rock. 
We  need  scarcdy  say  that  both  tube 
and  cannister  must  be  perfecdy  water- 
tight. A  wadding  of  poun^  bride 
is  then  rannned  home  to  the  diarge, 
and  carefuUy  coated  over  with  tou^, 
well-tempered  day.  We  may  aa  wdl 
observe,  en  paeeant,  that  dean  sharp 
sand  thrown  looedy  in  and  clayed  over, 
will  answer  equally  aa  well  aa  wad- 
ding when  the  hole  is  deep  and  the 
neck  not  over  hard.  Our  readers,  we 
suspect,  will  (preatly  marvd  how  bu- 
siness  can  be  oone  m  such  a  vitiy  bu- 
aincsa  like  manner,  six  or  eight  £a- 
thoma  under  water ;  but  their  marvd 
will  pease  when  we  aasmre  them,  and 
of  our  own  knowledge  too,  that  the 
place  whereon  a  diving  bdl  rasta,'  how- 
ever deep  it  may  he,  ia  perfectly  div 
lor  wiUing,  experienced  men  to  worx 
upon,  becanae  of  the  air  powerfully 
fearoed  down  from  above,  which  can- 
not .posaibly  eacape  until  it  haa  emlL- 
ed  every  drop  of  water  fiiom  thedmng 
veaael.  Having  done  so,  it  naturally 
laacends,  and  canaea  the  aea  to  boil,  aa 
it  were,  for  many  fethoma 
where  the  divers  are  at  work. 
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.  Concaving  that  our  retdenpor^ictly 
w^U  uuilersund  ut,  we  will  screw  an- 
Qther  tube  to  that  on  the  crown  of  our 
WDiiister  and  strike^  the  hoisting  sig- 
nal. As  the  bell  ascends,  another  is 
screwed  on^  another  and  another,  un- 
til we  breathe  the  free  air.  Then  one 
of  our  people  hdds  U^  tube  fast,  an- 
other on  deck  snatches  a  small  piece  q£ 
red-hot  iron  from  the  portable  furnace 
at  hand,  drops  it  down,  and  presently 
the  rising  smoke  and  agitated  water 
tell  us  tnat  our  labour  hath  not  been 
in  vain. 

When  the  agitation  subsides,  we 
lower  our  bcU,  dispose  of  the  shatter- 
ed frsffments  ss  aforesaid,  and  continue 
our  labours  until  every  impediment  Is 
removed.  In  this  manner  was  Howth 
harbour  cleared  of  its^dangeroi^sunken 
rocks,  and  that  of  Dunleary  is  about 
to  undergo  the  like  improvement.  We 
dimiss  tne  subject  with  a  random  ob- 
servation or  two. 

It  is  believed  bv  many,  that  divers 
are  capable  of  working  in  these  vessda 
at  any  depths  but  this  is  altogether 
eiToneoos.  Tet^  or  at  the  most,  twelve 
fluhoms  is  the  very  lowest  we  dare 
ventmre  to  go*  A  column  of  water 
about  thirty-one  feet  high  balances  a 
column  of  atmosphere  of  the  like  di- 
ameter, and  as  the  atmosphere  presses 
with  a  density  equal  to  about  16^  lbs. 
avokdiqiois  upon  every  square  inch  of 


surface,  we  leava  our  readers  to  Judge, 
how  the  man  would  feel  three  fathoms 
Mid  a  half  lower  than  we  have  stated 
under  a  pressure  of  G2  lbs.  upon  every 
superficial  inch  of  his  body.  True  it 
is,  he  would  breathe  air  of  the  like 
density,  but  we  know  from  eicperience, 
that  when  the  air  is  greatly  compress- 
ed, our  people  become  lan^d,  spirit- 
leu,  and  incapable  of  exerUon.  Added 
to  this,  the  latent  heat  contained  in 
every  particle  of  air  forced  down  to 
the  bell  is  compressed  along  with  it, 
and  becomes  altogether  insimerable  a 
few  fathoms  under  what  we  call  diving 
depth. 

The  curious  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  this  particular  by  experi- 
ment. Take  a  small  tube  either  of 
glass  or  metal,  say  3-8ths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  four  inches  long,  se- 
curely stopt  at  one  end.  Fix  a  oit  of 
dried  limgus  to  the  end  of  a  rammer, 
turAed  and  leatiiered  so  as  to  fill  the 
orifice  correctly ;  then  thrust  your 
rammer  smartly, down  the  tube,  and 
the  compressed  heat  therein  contain^ 
ed  will  u;nite  the  fun^ua-  Seeing  the 
efibcts  of  condensed  air  in  a  tube  of 
such  very  small  dimensions,  we  need 
add  no  more  to  satisfy  our  friends  that 
diving  lower  than  twelve  fathoms  is 
neithior  pleasant  nor  profitable. 

Ac  ALUS. 


TBB  iLLIBSaaZi. 

No.  I. 


I  DO  not  care  who  hears  me  say  it, 
or  who  calls  me  a  bicot,  a  brute,  an 
illiberal^  a  foe  to  freedom,  a  friend  to 
oppression,  if  I  say  that  Engknd,  a£ 
all  countries  in  the  world,  has  had 
most  reason  to  hate  and  to. deplore, 
what  since  the  accession  of  George  III. 
have  been  called  liberal  ideas.  I  shall 
not  Mason  v^ether  these  ideas  are 
right  or  wronig:  I  shall  grant  them, 
for  argument's  sake,  to  be  ridit;  but 
admitting  that,  I  nmst  appetd  to  frusta 
to  prove  that  these  right  tlung^  have 
been  of  dea^y  ii\jury  to  the  interests 
of  England. 

I  aaa  a  bmte^  you  may  say,  if  yau 
|deaa&  .Xcatmot  help  tluit— but  I  can 
see  through  a  millitair>  and  pass  by 
a  brick  wall  without  making  a  bite  at 


it,  as  aagadoualy  as  aay  of  m  ntigh^ 
boors.  If  you  Ilka,  I  shall  admit  Aat 
i  cannot  reason,  and  can  no  more 
draw  an  infereiioe  than  a  dray-horse. 
I  say  that  I  can  see  a  thing  doings 
and  prophesy  what  has  happened,  after 
it  is  dimie;  and  making  thia  ehua^ 
and  BO  farther,  I  proeee£ 

I£  holding  estensive  looloniea— 
keeping  in  peace  a  pojpnlatioB  inoli* 
Bed  ta  be  hostile  against  you— hearing 
aU .  mmr  neighbouring  oounlriea  lottd 
in  me  praises,  of  your  .institulioiis, 
miniiiia  in  which  jrou 
enricdi  yon?/  nopulatiaa  ■>  jmfing 
undisturhed  mat  m  sea— enjoying  % 
mmapAy  of  aaBU&ctuief— it  .laeie 
and^dier  such  thinn  be  of  any  hcH 
nour,  advantage,  or  grorytoakingdom. 
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ihe§e  we  had,  and  tbese  we,  bj  the  pr»- 
Tfiknoe  of  liberal  ideas,  have  pifftly 
loet  irremediably,  and  {uirtly  only  f^- 
tain^  by  oar  cunginff  to  uUbernlilf/. 
This  is  no  dream  of  mine.  Before 
the  days  of  Geoige  III.,  I  mean  from 
ihe  Revolution  downwaid,  for  I  shall 
not  go  beyond  that  era,  die  statesmen 
who  managed  our  interests  theoght^ 
as  I  hope,  and  trusty  and  believe,  with 
a  very  rew  exceptions,  all  English  mi- 
nisters  have  thought,  how  most  to 
uphdd  the  honour  and  the  interests 
of  Ei^Umd.  That  they  were  Whigs, 
matters  little.  The  usual  malevolence 
and  disaffection  of  the  party  gave 
way  under  the  warmth  of  office,  and 
diere  are  few  periods  more  gratifying 
to  true  Englishmen  to  look  over,  than 
the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal* 
pole.  Indecent  jobbing,  and  more  in- 
decent bribery,  no  doubt,  prevailed  to 
a  wonderful  extent,  but  these  are  the 
ingrained  stains  of  Whiggism^  which 
no  change  of  time  can  wsnh  out.  It 
was  as  visiUe  in  their  last  glim^  of 
power  in  1806,  as  in  their  contmued 
Ainshine  of  the  days  of  the  two  first 
Georges.  Chaiies  Fox,  of  our  own 
memory,  was  as  corrupt  at  core  as  his 
peculating  father,  the  founds  of  the 
HoUand  estates,  before  him.  But  I 
quarrel  not  much  with  this.  If  the 
country  is  contented  at  home,  and 
honoured  abroad,  what  need  we  par- 
ticularly care  about  the  half-pomy- 
worths  of  puUic  plunder  shared  among 
the  great  men  at  the  top  of  affiurs? 
It  is,  besides,  a  thing  curable  at  all 
times. 

But  the  Opposition  to  these  were 
English  to  the  heart.  They  loved 
England,  though  dieylofed  not  the 
reigning  dvnasty.  Some  of  diem  wish- 
ed for  "  nim  who  was  away ;"  and 
why?  Because  he  was  of  British 
blood.    Because 

*•  A  thousand  years  the  Te«il  throne 
Had  been  his  hihen*  and  nis  own.'* 
Because  he  did  not  say  dh,  and  dot, 
and  d^oder,  and  had  no  Grcrman  airs  of 
pettifogging  impertinence.  Others, 
who  tmt  up  with  these  trifles,  because 
they  nononred  the  diureh,  griev^  to 
see  diat  diurch  Kttle  respected  by 
the  official  descendants  of  republican 
round-heads.  All  the  Opposition  hated 
Hanover,  and  they  were  right,  for,  in 
those  days,  the  interests  of  that  most 
beggarly  of  electorates  were  preferred 
to  those  ^f  England.  This  was^  in- 
deed) a  Britkh  Opposition. 


Times  altered.  The  fears  of  the 
Pretender  vanished  gradually  from  the 
day  of  Gulloden,  and  the  young  King 
was  educated  in  a  creed  which  taught 
him  the  value  of,  and  the  respect  due 
to,  the  great  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. George  I.  was  a  mere  man  of 
business,  ftul  of  the  littleness  of  shabby 
German  courts.  Grcorge  II.  was  an 
ass,  with  hardly  a  decent  quality  about 
him.  George  III.  was  a  cultivated 
Englishman,  whose  very  peculiarities 
and  absurdides  were  English.  The 
Tory  party  revived  in  his  reign,  and 
took  their  proper  place.  Those  who 
were  personally  implicated  in  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts  were  fading  away-* 
their  descendants,  some,  no  doubt, 
through  policy,  others,  beyond  ques- 
tion, from  honester  motives,  had  nrm<^ 
ly  adhered  to  the  House  of  Hanover  ; 
add  to  which,  a  large  majority  of  the 
Tory  part^  had  always  been  as  mudt 
and-jacobite  as  their  Whig  antago* 
nists.  It  was  now  the  Whig  turn  to 
become  Oppositionists,  and  let  us  see 
how  they  did  it.  Any  one  ignorant  of 
history,  who  sees  them  now  only  con- 
temptible asses,  will  hardly  believe 
that  when  they  first  began  die  trade^ 
they  fl^ook  tne  emphre  to  its  very 
base. 

The  man  who  gave  the  tone  and 
temper  to  modem  Whiggery,  was  Jack 
Wilkes.  In  everything  he  was  fitted 
as  a  Coryphflras  of  such  a  part^.  Pro^ 
fligate  in  private  life — seditious  in 
public— impudent  in  assertion— -in- 
trepid in  calumny — ^he  went  nearer 
the  character  of  Clodius,  as  painted 
by  Cicero,  than  any  man  who  ever 
figured  in  the  annals  of  England.  He 
was  the  first  man  who  founded  that  mob 
power  idiich  has  occasionally  made 
the  rabble  of  London  almost  a  match 
for  the  Government  and  Legidature. 
Into  his  cause  the  Whigs  entered 
heart  and  hand.  They  supported  him 
through  the  odium  of  pumishing  ob- 
scene poetry-^^ey  bacxed  him  when 
he^  an  outlaw,  contrary  to  all  preoe^ 
dent  and  common  sense,  started  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament  They  gave 
currency  to  his  writings,  conspicuoua 
not  more  for  ribaldry  than  sedition. 
There  was  litde  talent,  it  is  quite  true, 
in  die  ministry  which  thej  opposed  ; 
but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  trromph  over 
that  ministry,  they  jeopardied,  not  to 
say  all  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  the  very  existence  of  the 
monarchy. 
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In  this  fhiyj  or  rather  u  a  sort  of 
•f^ndix  to  ity  mixed  Joiuus.  We  are 
now  too  well  yened  in  controvergies 
of  higher  mood — ^too  deeply  read  in 
the  principles  and  hearings  <h  govem* 
jnent — too  much  used  to  cultivated 
political  writing,  to  join  in  the  admi- 
ration which  this  mean  and  skulking 
incendiary  extorted,  even  from  his  an- 
tagonists,— ^yea,  even  fhmi  the  g^^at- 
est  mind  .of  the  da^,  Dr  Johnson,  It 
is  with  a  sort  of  feeling  of  contempt 
that  we  look  on  theinquines,  whether 
Junius  was  a  repuhliom  or  not,  well 
Isnowing  that  the  most  shallow  among 
ourselves,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  oxarople  of  the  French  Revolution^ 
are  much  octter  qualified  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  republicanism, 
as  applied  to  old  governments,  than  he 
could  he.  It  iswiththorough  scorn  that 
we  regard  his  spleen — affectedly  per- 
sonal—against the  King.  I  wyaffededlg 
personal ;  for  it  is  extremely  imlikely 
that  the  King  ever  did  him  apersoma 
anjucy.  We  are  now  better  tauf^t 
than  to  regard  his  fine-drawn  iromes^ 
and  lamp-smelling  sarcasms,  as  any- 
thing but  rhetocunl  flourishes,  which 
never  could  by  any  dianoe  be  of  prac-» 
tical  utility  to  any  causQ,  or  have  any 
other  result  than  that  of  inflaming 
animositiea,  and  retardii^  measures 
for ,the  advantage  of  the  country.  But 
<Aar»  he  was  of  vast  importance.  Under 
Whig  rule, — Sir  James  Mackintosh 
ConfiMses  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and,  without  his  confession,  history 
wotdd  assure  us  of  the  fact,-^a  most 
anxious  surveillanoe  was  kept  ovo^ 
the  press,  and  a  most  dragooning  do- 
mination exercised  over  the  mob.  Ju- 
nius, therefore,  exhibited  the  novelty 
of  a  writer  appealing  at  the  same  time 
to  the  educated  and  Uie  pc^ulace, — as 
Wilkes  did  the  phenomenon  of  an  agi- 
tator backed  by  an  aristocracy,  and 
hallooed  forward  by  a  rabble. 

These  things  weie  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  more  initating  than  injuri- 
ous. In  their  consequences  they  were 
deadly.  The  noise  and  gabble  of  die 
newly-awakened  priscmlesin  London 
and  Its  neighbourhood  soon  spread. 
Wq  were  s^^eedQy  to  reap  the  fVuits  of 
their  practical  operation.  For  expenses 
incuired  by  our  wars  in  America,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  raise  supplies 
off  the  people  on  whose  behalf  and 
fag  whose-foenefit,  these  expenses  had 
been  undertaken.  It  was  our  undoubt- 
ed right  to  do  so.  Of  right  wu  thm 
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America,  instigoM  bff  the  Whig*  hen, 
resisted  our  demand  The  Whigs  onlv 
saw  in  this  ameasnre  originating  with 
ministers,  by  the  overtlnY>w  of  whom 
they  might  get  into  place.  That  we 
should  lose  in  the  ecmtesta  great  por- 
tion of  our  empire  wfs'nothing  to  tbenu 
The  Americans  went  to  war.  We. 
fought  at  every  disadvantage  au  baui 
du  monde,  as  old  Fredmck  of  Prussia 
said.  As  if  that  were  not  enou^,  every 
exertion  made  by  mintsfiers  at  home 
was  thwarted  with  a  vehemence  of 
fury  scarcely  credible.  Fox  used  to 
threaten  Lord  North  with  the  scaflbid. 
And  for  what? — ^Because  he  was  do- 
ing his  best  (and  bad  was  hit  best)  to 
prevent  a  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pnre.  The  theories  of  the  Americans 
were  trumpeted  forth  in  all  the  co- 
lours of  eloquence,  ^d  made  popular, 
in  Europe.  The  bwtted  *t|onae  of 
Bourbon,  thinkiig  only  of  this  ii^uxy 
which  they  could  do  to  England*  join- 
ed in  the  cry,  soon  to  be  thundered 
forth  in  bloodier  notes  against  them- 
selves. They  assisted  the  colonists ; 
and  we  lost  America ;— but  Mi  Fox 
got  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  euffi- 
ciently  diagrac^ul  to  va.  For  Uiat, 
too,  in  a  oieat  measure,  we  may  thank 
the  spread  of  liberal  ideas.  Theeole- 
nists  were  always  beaten  in  die  field. 
A  lazge  portion  of  the  population  ad- 
hered to  ue,  and  we  had  stnmg  parties 
in  every  town  in  the  Statea.  Our  ge- 
neials  might  have  destroyed  Washing- 
ton  and  ms  army,  have  cut  ev^  man 
of  them  t«  pieces,  and  having  so  done, 
proceeded  to  have  hanged  unopiposed 
every  man  whn  a^eued  to  the  decla- 
ration of  independence.  Whydidthey 
not  do  so? — I  shall  answer.  Thegwen 
afrtM  of  home.  They  were  afraid,  if 
they  unsparingly,  as  was  their  dut]jr, 
haa  destroyed  Washington  and  ms 
two  thousand  runaway  rebels*  there 
would  have  been  such  an  outcry  at 
home  raised  against  them«  such  a  d^ 
mour  of  indignation  at  their  barbarous 
massacre  of  freemen,  that  the  ministers 
would  not  have  dared  to  have  defend- 
ed them,  and  tliat  they  would  be  given 
up,  for  saving  our  colonies  at  Uie  ex- 
pense of  the  eternal  interests  of  man- 
xind.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  too,  die 
damoura  of  the  Wbiga  drove  ns  into 
making  a  peace,  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  ai  diploma^,  by  which  we 
gave  up  strong-ho]da>  defonsible  by 
7 
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common  tactics,  provinces,  in  which 
we  could  keep  up  a  dominant  force, 
and  waters,  in  wnich  our  navy  rode 
widiout  a  riyal.  But  it  was  done.  The 
interests  of  the  human  race  triumph- 
ed— ^we  lost  our  colonies—and  nothing 
could  be  more  liberal  than  our  con- 
duct. It  is  foolish  to  be  arguing  on 
such  things  now  ;-*hatl  Pitt  or  Perci- 
Tal  been  ministers,  we  should  not  have 
lost  them.  Need  I  ask  those  of  whom 
he  is  the  idol — would  Buonaparte,  with 
audi  a  hold  upon  any  country  as  we, 
in  the  year  1 782,  had  on  America,  have 
consented  to  haye  given  it  up,  because 
such  paltry  commanders  as  Comwallis 
or  Burgoyne  had  been  over-reached 
by  the  despicable  bush-fighters  oppo- 
sed to  them? 

Thb  loss  of  the  colonies  was  the 
€nt  developement  of  the  yalue  which 
the  cause  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  eternal  interests  of  the 
human  race,  are  t#  us.  I  again  repeat, 
1  am  satisfied  to  be  called  a  brute,  an 
mis,  if  anybodv  so  likes  it,  but  I  must 
cay,  had  the  iUiberality  of  the  old  mo- 
du9  operandi  prevailed  in  England, 
we,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
ket  America — at  all  events,  we  could 
not  have  done  worse  than  lose  it  under 
any  system.  It  is  a  neat  gilding  of 
die  piu  to  tell  us  it  is  no  loss — ^that  we 
are  doing  better  with  the  United 
Stetes  ai  a  friendly  power,  &c  &c.  &c. 
I  da  not  doubt  it,  but  it  was  not  so 
imagined  by  those  who  bawled  us  out 
of  our  colonies.  Nor  do  I  envy  them 
their  power  and  independence  ;  I  only 
beg  leave  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
the  policy  that  suffered  them  to  be 
re/h  mm  us,  for  the  sake  of  a  handful 
of  dirty  dogmas. 

I  have  not  time  for  minute  details, 
hut  one  comes  so  apdy  in  point,  that  I 
cannot  help  nodcing'it  Every  person 
extok  Washington ;  he  is  a  standing 
column  of  panegyric,  even  among  our- 
selves. For  my  part,  I  see  in  him  the 
enemy  of  England,  and  for  my  nar- 
row, contracted,  and  and-social  ideas, 
that  is  Plough.  I  see  in  him  a  man 
who  did  my  country  all  the  harm  he 
could  do  it.  His  modves  I  inquire 
not ;  they  are  perhaps  too  expanding 
for  my  grovelling  spirit—perhaps  they 

are .  No  matter.  I  have  no  power, 

that  I  know  of,  of  ascertaining  modves. 
Sufficient  for  me  to  say  it,  he  was  a 
man    who  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
Vol.  XVII. 
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George  III.,  and  broke  that  oath.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  accepted  military 
office  under  that  king,  and  turned  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  his  service  to 
doing  him  all  the  injury  in  his  power. 
In  a  word,'he  was,  if  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, A  TRAITOR.  I  know  the  de- 
fences— the  panegyrics,  which  can  be 
sung  or  said  on  such  occasions — ^but 
what  I  have  written  above  is  true. 

Well,  during  the  war  got  up  by  hira 
and  his  friends,  Arnold,  for  some  rea- 
son— I  here  also  waive  inquiring  after 
modves,  but  give  any  person  leave  to 
make  them  as  base  as  he  pleases— left 
the  cause  of  those  who  were  fighting 
against  the  king  to  whom  he  had 
sworn  allegiance.  He  returned,  in  fact, 
to  the  side  wKich,  by  the  act  of  rebel- 
lion, he  had  abandoned.  Now,  I  do  not 
blame  the  successful  Americans  for 
calling  him  a  traitor — but  here,  ac- 
tually in  this  country,  which  he  had 
served  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  you 
will  find  those  who  praise  tne  conduct 
of  Washington — our  enemy — ready  to 
heap  with  insult  the  name  of  Arnold 
—our  friend.  Though  to  me — stupid 
and  besotted  that  I  am — ^it  seems  hard 
to  strike  a  line  between  the  treason  of 
Washii^^ton  to  George  III.,  and  that 
of  Arnold  to  the  Congress. 

We  won  India  in  spite  of  liberality. 
We  won  it  by  tyranny  and  doroma- 
don — and  against  the  eternal  interests 
of  mankind.  To  telt,  in  plain  language, 
and  not  in  this  co^ng  cant.  We  won 
it  during  the  eternal  clamour  of  false- 
hood and  Wliiggery.  All  other  nations 
that  I  ever  heard  of  raised  statues,  and 
reared  triumphal  arches  to  those  who 
won  them  kingdoms.     Clive  had  the 
honours  of  a  parliamentary  investiga- 
tfon ;  and  people  flattered  themselves 
with  the  cheering  idea  that  the  melan- 
choly act  which    closed    that   great 
man  s  life,  was  urged  forward  by  their 
invectives. — Hastings    had    a    seven 
years*  impeachment  for  reward— and 
the  Lord  of  India,  the  possessor  of 
fabled  millions,  died,  a  few  years  ago, 
dependent  for  the  comforts  of  life  on 
the  tardily-paid  arrears  of  a  petty  pen- 
sion. One  tning  has  always  struck  me 
as  a  curious  coincidence,  that   Bur- 
goyne, who  may  be  said  to  have  lost 
us  America,  was  the  organ  of  assailing 
in  parliament  Clive,  who  won  us  India, 
and  if  you  will  turn  over  the  debates  of 
the  day,  you  wiU  see  that  Burgoyne  (as 
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also  did  his  party)  considered  himself 
far  the  greater  man,  beyond  all  doubt 
the  more  brilliant  patriot. 

At  present  the  population  of  India 
is  happier  under  us  than  it  ever  was 
since  the  days  of  Brama  and  Saraswadi. 
We  have  put  down  the  nuisance  of 
the  petty  tyrants  throughout  the  coun- 
try— we  have  suppressed  the  insolence 
of  the  marauders— we  have  establish- 
ed, as  far  as  possible,  an  equal  law. 
Yet  stiil  you  will  hear  lingering  in  the 
continental  coteries,  lamentations  on 
spoliated  JRajahs,  and  oppressed  Be- 
gums—sighs for  the  sorrows  of  the 
mild  Tippoo,  and  groans  over  the  de- 
struction of  the  beneficient  empire  of 
the  Moguls.  At  home,  we  are  assailed 
with  mouthhigs,  calling  on  us  to  esta- 
blish organs  of  sedition  in  our  Presi- 
dencies, thereby  to  teach  the  Hindoos 
the  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  and 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  our 
rule  over  them.  The  Hindoos,  how- 
ever, not  having  yet  learned  these  va- 
luable doctrines,  are  happy  and  con- 
tent. When  the  time  comes,  if  it  will 
ever  come,  that  a  Washington  shall 
arise  auiong  thera,  they  will  be  sure  of 
sympathy  here,  and  of  finding  true  pa- 
triots, anxious  to  impede  every  exer- 
tion that  can  be  made  to  support  our 
authority  over  them. 

lam  not  saying  that  these  princi- 
ples are  not  right.  I  have  not  talent 
for  such  specmations.  I  can  only  re- 
gret that  they  happen  to  have  done  us 
all  the  harm  conceivable ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  cannot  help  wondering,  in 
my  simphcity,  that  people  of  other 
countries — Buonaparte,  for  example — 
utterly  despise  them — make  their  ad- 
vantage by  such  contempt — and  get 
lauded  by  the  statesmen,  who  bristle 
in  indignation,  if  a  tithe  of  the  same 
conduct  be  attempted  by  ourselves. 
For  ever  do  I  wonder  at  these  same 
statesmen  when  they  tell  me  that,  by 
the  pursuance  of  such  principles,  an 
empire  is  steadier  and  more  durable. 


CMarch, 

when  I  reflect  that  one  of  the  stated, 
which  are  the  constant  object  of  their 
praise — Rome — contrived  to  get  on, 
to  rise  in  power,  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  world— in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  men,  who,  though  they  re- 
garded foreign  countries  (Greece,  &c.) 
much,  regarded  their  own  more,  and 
would  have  laughed,  oresoluto,  at  any 
philosopher  of  the  day,  who  had  told 
them  that  they  should  not  humble  a 
rival,  or  crusn  a  rebellion,  for  fear 
of  hurting  some  flimsy  doctrine  of 
general  good.  These  men  might  he 
wrong — that,  I  repeat,  is  not  in  my 
scope  of  argument — but  they  reared  a 
great  empire,  and  they  kept  it  for  more 
centuries  than  any  of  the  new  Euro- 
pean powers  has  been  solidly  esta- 
blished. 

Again,  too,  I  own  I  am  a  little  ama- 
zed when  I  am  told  that  liberality,  &c. 
&c.  is  the  most  certain  plan  of  retain- 
ing authority,  when  I  reflect  that 
Spain,  a  weak  country,  retained,  and 
that  too  during  unsuccessful  foreign 
wars,  her  colonies,  larger  and  more  po« 
pulous,  and  1  submit  more  illiberally 
governed  than  ours,  for  thirty  years 
undisputed,  after  the  insurrection  of 
the  North  American  States,  in  spite  of 
their  example — and  that  even  when 
they  attempted  to  cast  off"  her  yoke, 
she  contrived  to  make  head — and,  in 
some  places,  still  successfully— -for 
more  than  a  dozen  years  against  them 
—while  we.  Lords  of  the  Sea,  unbro- 
ken by  any  war,  and  at  the  height  of 
credit,  lost,  in  less  than  seven  years, 
colonies,  mildly  governed,  (in  compa- 
rison, at  least,  with  the  Spanish,)  and 
by  no  means  so  extensive,  or,  at  that 
time,  so  thickly  peopled. 

I  want  to  make  no  inferences.  I  do 
not  know  how — here  are  facts.  And  in 
my  next  paper,  I  shall  see  how  facts 
stand  as  to  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
Roman  CathoHcs.  We  happen  not  yet 
to  have  lost  Jamaica  or  Ireland, 
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The  third  evening  from  our  first  vi- 
sit to  Hallibum  churchy  found  us  re- 
assembled near  the  venerable  struc- 
ture, preparing  to  complete  our  sur- 
vey of  its  beautiful  churchyard,  and 
afterwards  to  prosecute  our  further 
scheme  of  visiting  the  ancient  man- 
Hon-house  of  the  De  la  Veres.    The 
burial-ground  was  beautifully  situat- 
ed, and  finely  shaded  by  majestic  trees. 
Its  field  of  graves,  and  the  intersecting 
paths,  were  in  that  state  of  neat  and 
decent  order  which  should  ever  cha- 
racterize the  resting-place  of  the  dead ; 
but  it  contained  no  object  of  particu- 
lar interest,  save  that  enclosed  space 
adjoining  the  church,  to  which  I  allu- 
ded in  my  last  chapter.  That  outer  court 
of  death  !  That  supplement  to  the  se- 
pulchre of  the  De  la  Veres !    It  was  a 
singular- looking  burial-place!     The 
most  forlorn  I  ever  looked  upon.  The 
more  so,  for  being  the  only  neglected 
spot  in   the  whole  churcnyard — the 
oiily  one  upon  which  the  grass  was 
allowed  to  shoot  up  in  rank  luxuriance, 
intermingled  with  tall  tufts  of  nettles 
and  mallows ;  and  one  felt  chill  look- 
ing on  those  forsaken  graves,  as  if  the 
poor  sleepers  beneath  them  were  un- 
kindly excluded    from    the   vaulted 
chamoers  within,  the  dark  asylum  of 
their  kindred  dead.     It  was   a  long 
stripe  of  ground,  close  under,  and  run- 
ning parallel  to,  the  chancel-wall,  a 
projection  of  the  building  bounding  it 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  and  the  out- 
er side  was  parted  off*  from  the  rest  of 
the  churchyard  by  a  high  iron  railing. 
Within  that  barrier  was  arranged  a 
single  row  of  graves— eight,  I  think, 
in    number — mere    turfin    hillocks, 
undistinguished  by   tomb   or    head- 
stone, or  memorial  of  any  kind,  save 
sne,  a  small  mean  mural  tablet  of  the 
Commonest  stone,  affixed  in  that  part 
•f  the  church- wall  immediately  over 
the  eighth,   and  apparently  the  last 
heaped  grave.     But,  in  that  poor  me- 
'  morial,  the  pride  of  illustrious  ances- 
try, the  last  sparks  of  human  vanity, 
were  yet  legible.    The  form  was  that 
of  an  armorial  shield,  though  contain- 
ing only  a  plain  and  simply  worded 
mscription ;  but  all  the  ingenuity  of 
the  rude  sculptor  had  been  exercised 
in  owing  out  the  sides  of  that  coarse 


stone  into  the  semblance  of  a  mantle, 
and  it  was  just  discernible,  after  some 
little  patient  investigation,  that  the 
five  uncouth  lumps,  issuing  out  of  a 
sort  of  basket  on  the  top,  were  de- 
signed to  represent  an  ostrich  plume, 
surmounting  a  ducal  coronet.  And 
that  rude  mockery  of  the  family  crest 
had  been  there  affixed,  in  contempt 
of  heraldic  fitness.  The  name  beneath 
was  that  of  a  female,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion ran  simply, 

"  To  the  memory  of 

Gertbude  de  ijl  Vere, 

The  second  daughter  of  Reginald  and 

Elizabeth  de  la  Vere, 

Who  departed  this  life  iMay  the  27th,  1820. 

Aged  79 -years.** 

What  a  striking  contrast  suggested  It- 
self between  tnat  crumbling  disco* 
loured  stpne,  V  with  shapeless  sculp- 
ture decked,"  and  coarsely  engraven 
with  that  simple  obituary,  and  the 
polished  marbles,  the  costlv  gilding, 
the  "  cunning  carved  work, '  the  ela- 
borate inscriptions,  wherewith  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  was  emblazoned, 
in  memory  of  the  earlier  De  la  Veres. 
Not  one  forgotten  there — not  one  un- 
recorded, save  the  poor  sleeper  beneath 
that  eighth  grave ;  for,  of  those  who 
tenanted  the  remaining  seven  hillocks, 
each  had  hismemorial  within ,  arranged 
in  due  succession  with  those  of  progeni- 
tors. It  is  true,  that  a  wide  disparity 
of  sepulchral  magnificence  was  appa- 
rent oetwixt  those  later  monuments . 
and  the  proud  tombs  of  the  long^  de- 
parted. A  marble  tablet,  with  a  sim- 
ple relievo — an  urn,  a  cypress  branch, 
or  a  funeral  wreath, — but  on  each  the 
family  achievement.  Such  were  the 
recently-erected  monuments,  and  each 
in  succession  had  abated  a  little  and  a 
little  of  costly  decoration,  till  the  last 
(that  of  the  late  Souire)  was  a  plain 
square  tablet  of  wnite  marble,  on  a 
bl.'.ck  ground,  bearing  the  inscription, 
and  underneath  the  arms  of  the  de- 
ceasetl,  not  sculptured,  but  emblazon- 
ed in  colours  proper,  on  a  very  small 
shield  slightly  elevated.  But  that  plain 
memorial  was  of  marble,  and  neatly 
executed,  and  had  tbeen  respectfully 
added,  "  in  order  due,"  to  the  long 
line  of  family  records.    Wherefore, 
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then,  had  the  name  of  that  poor  fe- 
male, that  solitary  outcast,  no  place 
amongst  those  of  her  ancestors  and 
near  kindred  ?  Were  there  none  left 
to  honour  the  memory  of  the  dead  ? 
to  take  order  for  the  last  respectful 
ohservances  to  the  latest  De  la  Vere  ? 
One  sole  survivor,  the  elder  sister,  had 
closed  the  eyes  of  that  last  heing  in 
whose  veins  ran  the  same  stream  that 
feehly  circulated  through  her  own. 
And  she  had  taken  order  (as  far  as  her 
enfeehled  powers  permitted,)  that  all 
due  ohservances  should  he  respectfully 
attended  to,  and  she  had  bethought 
her — confusedly,  indeed,  but  with  te- 
nacious adherence  to  ancient  family 
custom — that  ''  something  should  m 
done" — "  something  should  be  or- 
dered"— some  tomb,  some  monument, 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  And 
thereupon  the  village  stone-mason  was 
called  in  and  consulted ;  but  the  poor 
lady  rambled  strangely  in  her  du^ec- 
tions,  so  that,  at  last,  tne  rustic  sculp- 
tor was  left  almost  unrestricted  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  taste  and  judg- 
ment, except  on  one  point,  to  whidi 
Mrs  Grace  steadily  adhered,  recurring 
to  it  afiT  to  a  point  d*appu%,  whenever 
her  poor  head  lost  itself  in  a  labyrin^ 
of  perplexities.  "  The  family  crest — 
the  coronet — the  ostrich  plume" — that 
was  to  be  properly  conspicuous.  ^'  Was 
not  her  poor  dear  sister  a  Be  la  Vere  ? 
Almost  the  last — ^but  for  herself— no 
matter !— only^they  were  to  be  sure 
to  leave  room  enough  for  her  name 
under  her  sister's ;  and  perlmps  some 
one — her  old  steward,  or  the  minister 
—would  see  that  it  was  engraven 
there." 

Thus  commissioned,  the  village  art- 
ist went  proudlv  to  work,  and  at  last 
finished  off,  to  nisown  entire  satisfac- 
tion, the  mural  tablet  we  have  seen 
affixed  over  the  grave  of  Mrs  Gertrude 
De  la  Vere.  The  inscription  had  been 
arranged  in  that  concise  and  simple 
form  by  the  rector,  who,  having  been 
consulted  on  the  subject  by  the  aged 
lady,  had  at  last  prevailed  over  her  be- 
wildered preconception  that  it  should 
he  an  elaborate  composition — "  in  La- 
tin, perhaps — something  alluding  to 
then:  illustrious  ancestors — to  Sir  Ri- 
chard De  la  Vere,  and  the  battle  of 
Cressy."  But  the  minister  was  a 
learned  man,  and  she  was  content  to 
leave  it  to  him — only,  by  her  express 
desire,  the  tablet  was  affixed  without 
the  church,  over  the  grave  of  the  de- 


parted. Her  motives  for  this  request 
were  never  very  clearly  comprehended  ; 
only  something  she  hinted— verv  dia* 
tantly,  for  it  was  a  tender  subiect— 
of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  fa- 
mily— that  a  poor  stone  was  all  ^i 
could  be  affi>rded  to  the  memory  of  ita 
latest  descendants ;  and  ''  that  would 
look  poorly,"  she  muttered  to  herself 
in  a  low  under  tone,  "  amongst  all 
those  grand  marbles  in  the  ch&nceL"  - 

It  was  true  that  the  worltlly  pros- 
perity of  the  De  la  Veres  had  been  on 
the  aecline  for  many  successive  gene* 
rations ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  lasi 
male  survivor,  the  aged  sisters,  thou^ 
for  the  lives  of  both  left  in  possessioii 
of  the  fauiily-mansion  and  its  imnae* 
diate  dependencies,  had  found  them-* 
selves  straitened  in  the  means  of 
continuing  the  estabhshment  on  it* 
footing  of  ancient  respectability.  Bui 
the  hearts  of  both  clung  to  the  things^ 
and  the  customs,  and  the  fashions  they 
had  been  habituated  to  from  their  earw 
liest  recollection,  and  they  sacrificed 
many  private  oomfortB  and  indulgea* 
des  to  the  pardonable  weakness  ef 
keeping  up  everything,  as  nearly  aa 
possible,  in  the  same  style  as  duriii|^ 
the  lifetime  of  their  honoured  parents^ 
and  of  their  late  dear  brother. 

So,  in  outward  appearance,  littW 
change  was  pereepdDle;  and  wldle 
the  siBter9  were  spared  to  each  other^ 
the  stronger  mind  of  the  younger  iii»* 
tained  and  exdted  to  beneficial  exer- 
tions the  more  timid  and  deq>ondii^ 
spirit  of  the  elder  sister.  But  when 
tne  latter  was  left  utterly  desolate,  then 
indeed  the  burthens  of  care,  of  age,  and 
infirmity,  fell  heavily  upon  her ;  and  m 
terror  of  impending  poverty  (the  phan- 
tom of  a  weak  and  depressed  spirit 
and  distempered  imaranadon)  aggra-* 
vated  the  r^  evils  of  her  forl(»m  eoa* 
dition.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  she  had  given  her  direetions 
respecting  that  singular  tablet  conse* 
crated  to  the  memory  of  Jl^irs  Gertrude 
De  la  Vere, 

They  had  been,  as  we  have  sQea^ 
scrupulously  att€n4led  to,  and  beneath 
her  sister's  name  sufficient  space  to  re- 
ceive her  own  had  been  carefully  left 
vacant*  And  beside  her  sister's  grav^ 
there  was  room  enough  for  one  more 
hillock— fi)r  one  more  only — to  fill  up 
the  long  stripe  of  ground  appropriatea 
to  the  late  De  la  Veres.  An  hundred 
years  before,  that  apaee  h<id  been  rail-t 
ed  in  from  the  OQBimcak  restini^fkoe 
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of  the  yulgar  dead ;  but  what  nice  cal« 
culator  hi^  (hen  computed  so  exactly^ 
how  many  feet  of  earth  would  suffice 
to  include  (each  in  his  common  cell) 
the  remnant  of  the  andent  race  ? 

The  broad  disk  of  the  setting  sun 
was  yet  high  in  the  golden  chambers 
of  the  west,  when  we  turned  from  the 
cemetery  of  the  De  la  Veres,  to  pursue 
our  walk  towards  their  ancient  man- 
sion-house. Our  road  lay,  as  descri- 
bed, throudi  those  venerable  woods, 
some  of  "vmose  noble  oaks  appeared 
coeval  with  the  earlier  generations  of 
the  family ;  and  many  of  them,  in 
their  various  stages  of  decay,  were 
strikingly  typical  of  its  long  decline 
and  apnroacning  extinction.  One  in 
particular  arrested  our  attention.  Al- 
most the  last  of  the  grove,  and  now> 
indeed,  considerably  in  advance  of  it, 
from  the  decay,  or  removal  of  interme- 
diate timber,  it  stood  singly  on  the  open 
grass  land  immediately  approximating 
to  the  mansion.  It  had  been  a  superb 
tree !  die  monarch  of  the  grove !  Its 
bole,  rugged  and  rifted,  and  of  im- 
mense circumference,  stood  up  so 
proudly  steadfast,  as  if  the  enormous 
roots,  spreading  for  many  yards  around, 
and  heaving  through  the  turf  in  twist- 
ed nakedness,  and  knots,  and  curious 
fretwork,  had  grappled  with  the  very 
centre  of  the  eartn,  and  would  main- 
tain their  hold,  till  shaken  thence  by 
nature's  last  convulsions.  But  the 
vast  trunk  was  hollow  at  the  core — 
hollowed  out  into  a  spacious  grotto, 
where  the  sheep  took  snelter,  and  the 
mare,  with  her  young  colt  beside  her, 
lay  down  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  And 
still  the  mere  shell,  with  its  tough 
coating  of  rough  mossy  bark,  was  of 
strength  sufficient  tobi^ar  up  the  bur« 
then  of  the  forks  into  which  the  tree 
branched  off  from  its  centre.  Three 
noble  limbs  had  they  been,  in  the 
days  of  their  vigorous  maturity,  over- 
spreading the  earth  for  many  roods 
around,  with  the  broad  shadow  of  their 
leafy  branches ;  but  now  despoiled  of 
those,  the  gigantic  arms  stretched  out 
their  unsheltered  nakedness  in  the 
stem  grandeur  of  decaying  greatness. 
Two  of  those  forks  were  completely 
dead.  From  one  of  them  the  bark  had 
dropt  away,  leaving  it  exposed  in 
skeleton  whiteness.  The  third  shewed 
signs  of  feebly  lingering  life — a  mossy 
Qiray  or  two,  on  whicn  a  few  leaves 
yet  oung,  but  they  were  pale  and 
sickly^  and  ready  to  fall  at  the  first 
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autumnal  blast  The  road  wound 
along  dose  under  the  trunk  of  that 
old  tree.  A  few  yards  farther,  and  we 
stood  before  the  gateway  of  Hallibuni 
House. 

1  never  beheld  a  scene  of  more  quiet 
cheerfulness  than  that  before  us — yes, 
of  dieerftU  quiet— for,  however  the 
observant  eye  might  trace  indicationa 
of  decay  and  change,  there  was  none 
of  neglect  and  desolation — ^no  appear-* 
ance  of  ruin  or  dilapidation  about  the 
buildings,  or  of  slovenly  disorder  m 
the  homestead.  It  is  true,  the  broed 
gravelled  road  of  approach,  was  no 
longer  of  that  bright  colour  which  telle 
of  frequent  renewal,  and  there  were 
no  tracKs  of  carriase- wheels,  excq>t  oi 
such  as  had  passed  and  repassed  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  but  it  was  hard 
and  smooth,  and  neatly  edged  and 
weeded,  and  nothing  oomd  exceed  the 
fine  order,  and  rich  verdure,  of  the  pe»< 
tures  through  which  it  wound.  The 
people  were  engaged  in  hay-making 
that  ver^  evening,  and  the  waggons 
were  plying  to  and  fro  before  the  old 
gateway — to  and  fro  from  the  adjoin* 
ing  open  rich  yard,  within  which  we 
had  a  glimpse  of  objects  strangdv  in« 
congruous.  The  coach-house  ana  st»* 
hies  opened  into  the  same  area,  8ur« 
rounded  on  the  other  sides  by  harm, 
granaries,  and  cattle  stalls,  but  the 
line  of  demarcation  was  no  longer  to 
evident  between  the  two  departments, 
as  it  doubtless  had  been  in  the  more 
flourishing  days  of  the  establishment. 
One  large  building  had  fallen  entirely 
into  decay,  and  to  supply  the  want  of 
it,  others  had  been  converted  to  pur^ 
poses  wide  of  those  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed.  Part  of  th^ 
large  bam  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
cart- shed,  and  a  rough  clumsy  broad- 
wheeled  dun^-cart  was  stowed  away 
in  the  capacious  coach-house  —  (On 
spiriu  of  the  departed  De  la  Veres  1) 
cheek  by  jowl  widi  the  old  family 
coach !  that  indescribable  vehicle ! 
The  coach-house  doors  stood  wide 
open,  and  we  took  a  full  survey  of  it. 
It  was  in  shape  like  those  lackered  tin 
toys,  (themselves,  I  believe,  become 
unfashionable  now,)  which  were  the 
delight  of  children  when  I  was  a 
child — like  the  coachea  in  old  printa 
and  pictures,  representing  the  settings 
forth  of  Louis  le  Grand  and  his  Court, 
to  take  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Versailles.  It  was  low,  and  breed 
and  deep,  and  carved  and  gilded,  and 
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all  windows  in  the  upper  pannels.  The 
lower,  every  one  emblazoned  with 
the  family  arms ;  the  ostrich  jplume 
qireading  so  extravagantly^  as  if  the 
whole  tail  of  an  ostrich  must  have 
gone  to  the  composition  of  each. 
Years  had  elapsed  since  that  venera- 
ble relic  had  moved  from  its  resting- 
place,  except  when  irreverently  drawn 
forward  or  aside,  to  make  way  for  the 
vulgar  associates,  thrust  into  Uie  space 
beside  it,  once  occupied  by  a  towering 
phiBton  and  a  stately  chariot— varnish 
there  was  none  remaining  on  its  blis- 
tered and  dusty  pannels;  a  heap  of 
oat-straw  bad  rallen  down  from  the 
raftered  ceiling  on  its  dishonoured  top, 
and  a  parcel  of  clucking  hens  were 
pecking  about,  and  perching  on  its 
wheels  and  springs ;  while  at  one  side 
window,  whence  in  its  days  of  glory 
looked  forth  so  many  fair  and  noble 
faces,  in  awful  majesty  of  plume  and 
periwig,  a  dunghill  cock  nad  taken 
nis  bold  station,  and  there  he  stood 
clapping  his  wings,  and  crowing  as  it 
were  in  conscious  exultation.  The 
stable  doors  were  also  open,  but  no 
pampered  steeds  were  visible  in  the 
long  range  of  stalls  ;  two  of  them  were 
converted  into  calf-pens ;  a  sick  cow 
was  tethered  in  a  third,  and  by  the 
chirosy  rusty  collars,  and  pieces  of 
coarse  harness  hanging  about  on  the 
others,  they  were  apparently  occupied 
by  the  farm  horses  ;  one  of  the5?e,  in- 
deed, an  old  blind  mare,  suffering 
&om  some  disease  in  its  legs,  which 
were  swathed  and  bandaged  up,  was 
littered  in  a  side  stall,  over  which, 
on  a  painted  board  above  the  manger, 
the  name  of  **  Highflier,"  was  still 
l^ble.  In  another,  (one  of  those  con- 
verted into  calf-pens,)  we  read  that  of 
'*  Creasy."  A  great  grey  cat  sat  snugly 
trussed  up  on  the  broad  ledge  of  one 
of  the  stall  partitions ;  a  mouser,  of 
such  venerable  aspect,  as  if  her  early 
days  had  been  contemporaneous  with 
the  prime  of  Highflier  and  Cressy. 
Invited  by  the  open  gates,  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  people,  we  took  a 
brief  survey  of  all  these  things,"  and 
Uien  returned  to  the  great  gateway, 
from  which  we  had  turned  aside  for  a 
moment. 

The  mansion-house,  comprising  its 
several  court-yards,  offices,  and  out- 
buildings, occupied  altogether  a  large 
square,  sunounded  by  a  stone  wall,  in 
some  places  scarcely  breast-high,  in 
others  (as  along  the  principal  n-ont,) 
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sufficiently  elevated  to  ailbrd  a  lofty 
broad  arch  way, through  which  wepass-f 
ed  into  the  first  court,  a  souare  grass- 
plat  enclosed  on  every  side  by  the  same 
grey  wall,  over  which  the  ivy  crept 
with  its  tenacious  verdure,  knotting 
itself  into  a  leafy  mass  over  the  first 
archway.  The  second,  to  which  we 
passed  on  over  a  broad  stone  pave- 
ment, dividing  the  grass-plat,  was  far 
otherwise  surmounted.  There,  con- 
spicuous in  the  centre,  was  the  family 
achievement,  deeply  and  richly  car- 
ved, and  still  almost  uninjured  by 
Time's  "  effacing  fingers."  It  had  evi- 
dently been  cleared  even  of  late  from 
the  encroaching  ivy  ;  but  I  smiled  to 
perceive,  that  one  idle  tendril  insinu- 
ating  itself  round  the  border  of  the 
shield,  and  through  the  open  fretwork 
of  the  coronet,  had  crept  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  proud  noading  plume, 
and  flaunted,  as  if  triumphantly, 
above  its  loftiest  bend.  Passing  un- 
der that  second  arch,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  second  court,  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  nearly  similar  to  the 
first,  only  that  we  now  fronted  the 
doorway  of  the  mansion,  and  its  prin- 
cipal bay  windows.  In  one  comer  too, 
adjoining  the  house,  arose  a  slender 
turret,  within  an  arched  hollow  of 
which  a  great  bell  was  visible,  and 
above  appeared  tbeface  of  an  old  clock. 
In  the  opposite  angle  of  the  square, 
flourished  a  large  white  rose-tree, 
which  had  been  trained  far  along  the 
side  wall  of  the  court,  and  also  against 
the  house  itself  up  to  the  very  parapet. 
The  elegant  trailer  was  now  covered 
with  its  pale  blossoms,  those  and  the 
light  green  leaves,  beautifully  har- 
monizing with  the  quiet  colouring  of 
the  old  stone  wall,  and  the  general 
tone  of  chastened  repose  characterising 
the  whole — a  repose  unbroken,  though 
brightened  into  mellow  richness,  by 
the  amber  hue  of  sunset,  reflected  on 
the  long  low  front  of  the  ancient  dwel- 
ling, tinting  its  grey  walls  with  a  soft 
warm  cream  colour,  gilding  the  pro- 
jecting stonework  of  the  rich  bay  win- 
dows, the  dentated  edges  of  the  para- 
pet, and  the  angles  and  pinnacles  of 
the  little  turret.  The  grass  plats 
were  thrown  into  deep  shadow  by  the 
surrounding  wall,  except  that  one 
broad  sunbeam,  stealing  in  under  the 
archway,  and  along  the  paved  walk, 
brightened  its  soft  turf  edges  into  two 
lines  of  emerald  velvet,  and  gleaming 
onwards,  penetrated  through  the  open 
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door  far  into  the  interior  of  the  man- 
sion. There  was  no  stir  of  life — no 
sound  audible,  except  the  ticking  of 
the  old  turret  clock,  and  the  low^ 
broken,  tender  cooing  of  a  few  unie 
pigeons,  nestling  here  and  there  on 
the  walls  and  parapet,  or  pattering 
about  the  grass  plats  and  pavement 
with  their  pretty  rose-coloured  feet, 
their  demure  looks,  and  soft,  sleek, 
Quaker  plumage.  Close  beside  the 
housedoor,  liking  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine,  lay  a  fine  old  hound— Sagacity 
itself  depicted  in  its  grave,  mild,  coun- 
tenance, its  close  hung  ears,  and  long 
dewlaps,  and  in  the  meditative  ex- 

Eression  of  its  half-closed  eyes.  He 
ly  there  as  motionless  as  his  stone 
prototype,  stretched  out  at  the  feet  of 
that  grim  Sir  Richard,  in  Halliburn 
Church,  and  it  was  rather  an  evidence 
of  the  perfect  sectirity  of  that  quiet 
dwelling,  and  its  venerable  inmates, 
than  of  faithless  guardianship  in  the 
old  household  Argus,  that  he  shewed 
no  signs  of  hostility  at  our  approach, 
nor  otherwise  noticed  us  than  by 
half  raising  himself,  with  a  look  of 
courteous  invitation,  and  wagging  his 
tail,  when,  on  the  encouragement  of 
that  dumb  welcome,  we  ventured  near 
enough  to  pat  his  sleek  old  head. — 
We  looked  about  us — at  the  upper  and 
lower  windows — and  through  the  open 
doorway,  into  a  broad,  low,  vaulted 
stone  passage,  or  vestibule,  termina- 
ting in  the  middle  of  the  house  in 
another  of  similar  construction,  inter- 
secting it  at  right  angles.  No  living 
soul  was  visible.  We  stepped  over  the 
threshold  to  reach  the  knocker  of  the 
})eavy  door,  fiung  back  against  the 
inner  wall.  It  was  a  huge  massy  door, 
of  oak  planks  laid  obliquely,  and 
almost  blackened  by  age,  studded  all 
over  with  great  iron  knobs,  and  far- 
ther strengthened  by  bars,  and  enor- 
mous hinges  of  the  same.  The  knock- 
er was  an  uncouthly-fashioned  lump 
of  iron,  and  fell  from  our  hand  with  a 
dead  sullen  sound,  when  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  (for  it  seemed  al- 
most sacrilegious  to  disturb  that  peace- 
ful silence,)  we  ventured  to  strike  two 
strokes  on  the  old  door.  Not  even  an 
echo  replied  to  our  summons-^no,  nor 
to  a  second,  nor  a  third  appeal. 

No  beU  was  visible,  save  that  in 
the  dock-turret,  and  there  appeared 
no  visible  means  of  pulling,  wnat  ne- 
vertheless was  probably  the  usual  an- 
nouncement of  visitors. 
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Loth  were  we  to  relinquish  our  hope 
of  being  admitted  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  house ;  and  after  a  moment's 
consultation,  two  of  us — the  two  bold- 
est of  our  party,  agreed  to  steal  in, 
down  that  inviting  passage,  in  quest 
of  its  living  inmates,  if  such  there 
were,  while  the  other  two  more  dis- 
creeUy  re- trod  their  way  to  the  outer 
demesne,  to  ask  information  of  the 
haymakers.   You  and  I,  Lillias,  were 
the  daring  twain  who  went  in  to  spy 
out  the  land — I,  foremost  in  the  bold 
intrusion,   but  so  cowardly  withal, 
tliat  I  stole  along  as  motionless  as  the 
Yellow  tTinbeam  that  gleamed  onward 
before  us,  like  a  golden  clue,  quite  to 
the  extremity  of  the  first  broad  pas- 
sage, and  across  the  second,  even  to 
the  opposite  wall,   against  which  it 
fiashed  upward  widi  a  paler  ray,  melt- 
ing gradually  into  the  natural  colour 
of  the  grey  stone,  and  the  deep  sha- 
dows of  the  vaulted  roof.     Arrived  at 
the  termination  of  that  first  paf^sage, 
the  second  presented  to  our  view,  at 
one  end,  the  perspective  of  a  half  clo- 
sed door  ;  at  the  other,  a  third  inter- 
secting vaulted  way,  through  'nrhich 
again  the  cheerful  sunshine  streamed 
from  some  unseen  inlet  across  the 
darkness  of  the  central  passage. — ^My 
companion,  hesitating  to  proceed  far*- 
ther,  slowly  retreated  towards  the  out- 
er door,  while  I,  with  true  female  per- 
severance, looked,  and  longetl,  and 
lingered,  yet,  **  let  I  dare  not,  wait 
upon  I  would,  like  the  poor  cat  i'  th' 
adage."  And  lo  !  while  I  stood  there, 
that  very  animal,  a  fine  large  demure- 
looking  tortoise  shell,  came  stealing  in- 
to sight,  just  in  the  stream  of  light 
which  darted  down  the  farther  passage. 
Motionless  as  I  stood,  the  keen-eyed 
prowler  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  and 
there  she  stopped  u)r  a  moment,  peer- 
ing with  suspicious  keenness,  her  long 
b<^y  drawn  out  to  its  utmost  extent, 
and  to  the  thinness  of  a  weasel,  her 
eyes  glittering  like  fire  stones  in  the 
sunny  ray,  one  velvet  forepaw  cau- 
tiously advanced,  the  other  delicately 
curling  inward,  till  crouching  gradual- 
ly to   the  very  ground,  she  slipped 
away  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning, 
and  vanished    as  noiselessly.      The 
glimpse  of  that  living  creature  Inred 
me  onwards,  however  ;  for  I  thought, 
by  following  her  track,  I  might  pos- 
sibly find  my  way  to  the  kitchen  or 
offices.  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  con- 
jecture. The  first  turning  to  the  right 
11 
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afforded  to  my  choice  two  open  door- 
ways—one leading  into  a  kitchen,  the 
x>ther  into  a  tmalfwainsootted  cham- 
ber, looking  like  a  houaekeqier's  room. 
I  turned  into  the  former — a  fine  old- 
fashioned  place !  with  a  huge  gaping 
fire-place ;  deep,  narrow  windows  in 
the  thick  walls-^old  oak  benches  and 
tables,  with  voluted  legs,  braced  to- 
gether with  massive  bws, — oranges  of 
bright  pewter  and  fine  old  delf — ^huge 
round  dishes,  with  scalloped  edges  • 
antique  tea-kettle8-»spits  on  which  an 
ox  mighl  have  been  roasted  whole — 
coffee-pots,  and  chocolate-pots,  and 
posaet-pots,  and  porringers,  and  pip- 
Idns,  little  squat  things  upon  three 
feet,  that  looked  as  if  tney  could  tod- 
dle about  by  themselves — and  vessels 
and  utensils  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
wares,  and  metals,  whose  proper  use 
it  would  have  puzzled  any  soul  to 
determine,  save  he,  that  wight  well 
versed  in  ancient  lore,  who  has  writ- 
ten BO  learnedly  on  culinary  antiquities. 
I  could  have  worshipped  the  very  pot- 
lids  !  But  there  was  no  time  to  indulge 
the  idolatrous  longing,  and,  alas !  no 
creature  visible — no  Uvtng  creature  but 
my  tortoise-shell  guide,  wno  had  taken 
up  her  station  before  the  glowing 
wood  fire  on  the  hearth,  over  which, 
fluapended  bv  a  monstrous  croc^,  hung 
a  great  bUck  tea-kettle,  fitting  ana 
sputtering  in  concert  with  the  drowsy 
hum  of  Madam  Grimalkin.  ''  I  took 
but  one  look,  and  then  tore  myself 
away,"  peeping  for  a  moment  as  I 
passed  it,  into  the  acyoining  small 
apartment.  That  was  also  vacant — 
mit  through  the  wide  lattice  window, 
I  'n>ied  a  small  green  court,  bordered 
luaer  the  surrounding  walls  with 
beds  of  sweet  and  useral  herbs  and 
■hrubs,  and  a  few  flowers— ooxcombs, 
and  love-liea-bleeding,  were  trailing 
on  the  bright  smooth  turf— Two  sweet 
baytreeaflourishedin  opposite  comers, 
aad  everlasting  peas  dung  to  the  wall. 
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and  here  and  there  a  fine  old  rose- 
mary, and  many  sweet  old-fashioned 
herbs.  Peppermint  and  basil,  and 
sweet  maijoram,  and  fragrant  laven- 
der, had  their  place  amongst  the  poly- 
anthus and  sweet-williams,  within  the 
feathery  fringe  of  London  pride. 

Another,  and  another  look,  I  stole 
through  the  open  lattice,  at  that  love- 
ly  little  garden. 

The  possession  of  such  a  one  would 
have  satisfied  all  my  ambition  as  a 
landholder,  but  I  called  to  mind  the 
tenth  commandment,  and  turned  has- 
tily away  to  rejoin  my  friends  with- 
out They,  meanwhile,  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  application  to  the  hay- 
makers, and  I  met  them  re-entering 
the  second  court,  accompanied  by  a 
little  old  humpbacked  dame,  with 
small  twinkling  three- cornered  blue 
eyes  with  red  rims,  and  two  pink 
puckered  cheeks,  like  frost- bitten  pip- 
pins. She  looked  like  cne  of  the  ap- 
purtenances of  the  place,  and  seemed 
familiar  with  everything  relating  to 
^*  the  family."  From  her  we  learned, 
that  the  whole  domestic  establishment, 
(now  reduced  to  a  very  few  servants,) 
had  turned  out  into  the  hay-field,  with 
the  exception  of  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  walked  into  the  village,  ''  Miss 
Grace's  maid,"  (for  so  the  aged  dame 
called  her  still  more  aged  mistress,) 
who  waa  sitting  in-  her  lady's  sicx 
diamber,  and  a  footman,  who  waa 
somewhere  about  the  offices,  she  sup- 
«posed,  and  whom  she  would  seek  out, 
and  send  to  us.  So  we  stood  quietly 
vraiting  in  this  beautiful  court-yard^ 
caressing  the  old  dog,  and  examining 
the  rich  bay  windows,  while  the  dame 
passed  into  the  house,  on  the  mission 
she  had  undertaken  in  our  service.— 
Whoever  would  know  more  of  Halli- 
bum  House,  will  wait  with  us,  till  we 
learn  the  result  of  her  embassy. 
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Abou  t  ayeor  ago^  we  solicited  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  more  especially 
of  those  among  them  who  are  liable  tohe 
called  upon  to  serve  as  jurymen  on  cri- 
minal trials,  to  the  elaborate  work  on 
medical  jurisprudence  then  published 
by  Messrs  Paris  and  Fonblanque  of 
Ix>ndon.  We  have  no  wish  to  qualify^ 
in  any  measure,  the  commendation  we 
at  the  tii^e  bestowed  on  that  work ;  at 
the  same  time,  we  capnot  but  express 
our  surprise  that  the  authors  should 
not,  ere  now,  have  found  it  their  in- 
terest to  produce  an  edition  of  it  re- 
lieved of  that  large  mass  of  materials 
interesting  only  to  the  medical  pn>fe6- 
sion,  and,  indeed,  only  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  practise  in 
London,  which  we  saw  and  foretold, 
must  operate  as  a  serious  dead  weight 
against  the  circulation  of  their  work 
throu^^out  the  empire  at  large.  The 
privileges  and  powers  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
London  are,  no  doubt,  important  mat- 
ters ;  but  nobody  could  deny  that  they 
were  quite  absurdly  introduced  and 
discussed,'  and  that  too  at  most  enor^ 
mous  len^,  in  a  book  professing  to 
be  compikd  for  the  general  benefit  of 
all  lawyers,  all  medical  men,  and, 
above  all,  of  all  jurymen. 

We  have,  therefore,  very  consider- 
able pleasure  in  making  known  to 
our  readers  the  appearance  of  another 
work  on  the  same  science,  which  con-  . 
tains  ouite  as  much  useAil  matter  as 
that  of  Paris  and  Fonblanque,  which 
contains  none  of  the  uncalled-for  addi- 
tions that  disfigured  and  encumbered 
theirs,  and  whicn  may  be  had  for  about 
one  half  of  its  price.  This  is  the  Ame- 
rican treatise  of  Dr  Beck  of  New  York, 
as  recently  re-published  in  London  by 
Mr  William  Dunlop,  the  same  gentle- 
man whose  excellent  lectures  on  me- 
dical jurisprudence  attracted  so  large  a 
share  of  public  attention,  last  year, 
here  in  Edinburgh. 

Dr  Andrew  Duncan,  junior,  has 
given  an  elaborate  and  scientific  re- 
view of  the  original  work  of  Beck, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal  of  July  1824,  and  which 
concludes  in  these  words :  **  Under  the 


unassuming  title  of  Elements  of  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence,  Dr  Beck  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem, which  embraces  almost  every 
valuable  fact  or  doctrine  relating  to 
it.  Each  of  its  diversified  depart- 
ments has  been  investigated  so  minute- 
ly, that  few  cases  can  occur  in  practice, 
in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  farther  information." 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  add  anything 
to  this  eulogy  of  so  competent  a  judge, 
in  so  far  as  the  original  work  is  con- 
cerned. But  we  must  remark,  that 
Mr  Dunlop  has  performed  his  edito- 
rial duties  in  a  manner  highly  ho- 
nourable to  himself,  and  so  as  to  con- 
fer great  additional  value  on  the  Eng- 
lish edition  c^  Dr  Beck's  book,  as 
compared  with  the  American  one. 
Being  in  correspondence  with  his  au- 
thor, he  has  avowedly  profited  large- 
ly by  his  communications  and  correc- 
tions, down  even  to  the  last  page  of 
his  appendix :  but  this  is  not  the  chief 
matter.  Mr  Dunlop  having  served 
long,  and  with  much  distinction,  in 
both  hemispheres,  as  a  surgeon  in 
our  army,  and  having,  moreover,  ob- 
tained access  to  the  nrivate  journals 
kept  by  the  distinguisned  lawyer  who 
now  presides  over  the  Justiciary  Court 
here  in  Scotland,  has,  from  both  these 
sources  of  information,  been  enabled 
to  increase  to  a  prodigious  extent 
the  value  of  the  American  book  he 
had  undertaken  to  edit.  He  has  add- 
ed, in  the  shape  of  notes,  a  great 
number  of  most  curious  Scotch  cases, 
altogether  unknown  to  Messrs  Paris 
and  Fonblanque ;  and  these,  of  course, 
reported  in  a  style  of  the  most  per- 
fect, and,  indeed,  authoritative  ac- 
curacy. The  results  of  his  own  mi- 
litary practice  are  communicated  in 
the  same  shape:  these  often  throw 
new  and  important  light  on  the  topics 
under  discussion,  so  as  to  render  them 
extremely  valuable  to  professional 
readers;  and  they  are  always  pre- 
sented in  a  style  so  natural  and  origi- 
nal, that,  we  are  ouite  sure,  they 
must  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  book  among  the  great  mass  of 
readers.    It  is  really'  quite  delightful 


•  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  by  R.  T.  Beck,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  of  New  York.  Second  edition.  With  Notes,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Original  Cases,  and  the  latest  Discoveries;  by  William  Dunlop,  Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  London ;  of  the  Medico-Chinirgical,  and  of  the 
Weroerian  Soc^Vty  of  Natural  History,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Juris- 
prndence,  &c<  &c.  Sec    London ;  Anderson,  West  Bmithfleld,  &c.  t 
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to  come  upon  one  of  those  picturesque 
anecdotes^  detailed  with  all  the  vigour 
and  spirit  of  the  Quorum  pars  magna 
feelings  in  the  midst  of  merely  scien- 
tific details. 

Paris  and  Fonblanque's  book  is  in 
three  octavos.  The  present  work  is  not 

Erinted  in  such  grand  style,  nor  on 
alf  so  fine  paper ;  but  it  contains  (the 
English  edition  we  mean)  everything 
really  and  particularly  useful  in  the 
other,  in  one  business-like,  closely 
printed,  thick  octavo  of  640  pages,  at 
ONE  HALF  of  the  pricc.  We  are  sure 
we  have  said  ouite  enough  to  fix  some 
portion  of  public  attention  on  the  book, 
and  this  is  all  we  wished  to  do.  The 
ignorant  state  in  which  Jurymen  con- 
tinually come  to  the  consideration  of 
points  of  medical  evidence  on  criminal 
trials,  is  truly  lamentable.  In  regard.to 
men  of  any  habits  of  reading,  it  is  really 
sinful ;  and  certainly  not  the  less  so, 
because  the  works  which  they  ought 
to  read  and  master  happen  to  be  about 
the  most  interesting  and  amusing  books 
in  the  whole  world."  The  work  of 
Beck  and  Dunlop  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  interesting  that  even 
the  merest  literary  lounger  could  take 
up  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  his  sofa. 
We  know  of  no  romances  half  so  in- 
teresting as  the  real  *'  tales  of  terror" 
to  be  found  scattered  over  these  pages ; 
and  not  a  few  of  these,  being  American 
and  Scotch,  have  never  before  made 
their  appearance,  in  any  shape  at  all, 
accessible  to  the  general  reader. 
There  is  one  remark  more  which  we 
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must  make.  In  this  book  all  sorts  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  peVsons  wounded,  poisoned,  half- 
strangled,  half-drowned,  &c.  are  to  be 
found  j^  and  when  we  think  of  the  in- 
numerable instances  every  day  occur- 
ring, in  which  so  much  benefit  might 
be  derived  from  the  possession  of  uiis 
kind  of  knowledge,  we  really  cannot 
hesitate  about  saying  that  the  work  be- 
fore us  ought  to  take  its  place  upon  the 
shelf  of  the  country  gentlenvm's  and 
farmer's  library,  especially  in  remote 
and  wild  parts  of  the  country,  even  if 
there  were  no  chance  of  the  possessor 
being  called  upon  to  prepare  himself 
for  any  duties  but  strictly  domestic 
ones.  We  have  little  doubt  that  a  book 
so  full  of  facts  and  sense,  and  got  up 
with  such  an  honourable  disdain  cdf 
those  fashionable  arts,  which  never 
ought  to  have  any  admission  where 
facts  and  sense  are  the  matters  in  hand, 
must  soon  command  general  attention ; 
and  we  certainly  have  no  doubt  at  all, 
that,  if  it  commands  attention,  it  will 
retain  favour. 

A  great  many  of  our  first  medical 
writers  have  been  wags  in  their  way ; 
and  assuredly  Mr  Dunlop  displays  a 
noble  share  of  this  characteristic  hu- 
mour, as  well  as  of  the  higher  quali- 
'  ties  with  which  that  has  so  often  been 
combined.  His  notes  are,  many  of 
them,  quite  delicious.  One  wishes 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
book  by  themselves.  But  all  this,  per- 
haps, in  due  time. 


GENTLEMANLY  EXPOSTULATION,  OR  A  HARD  HIT  AT  THE  SECRETARY.* 

Sir, — In  No.  XVIII.  of  Nodes  Ambrosiancp,  in  your  Magazine  for  this 
month,  Mr  Secretary  Dr  MuUion,  I  perceive,  chants  from  an  ancient  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  Mr  Bowring's  answer  to  his  song.  I  am  induced  to  request  thd 
favour  of  your  attention  to  this,  on  account  of  a  doubtless  unintended  misre- 
presentation which  occurs  all  the  way  through  it,  and  which,  as  an  honest  man, 
I  am  sure  you  will  have  no  objection  to  correct  in  your  next  Number.  Mr 
Bowrin^  is  made  to  sing  at  the  end  of  every  verse, — *'  Then,  hey  boys,  down 
go  we  !*  Now,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  from  which  I  read  it,  (the  paper 
for  Dec  «9,  1824,)  the  last  line  of  each  verse  is  distinctly,—"  Then,  O  /  boys, 
down  go  we  I"  How  this  mistake  originated  I  cannot  conjecture  unless  the 
Morning  Chronicle  in  question  was  a  Scotch  edition  of  it,  or  Mr  Secretary 
Dr  MuUion  was,  at  the  time  of  chanting,  like  Mr  North,  half  asleep.  As  all, 
however,  concurred  in  the  goodness  of  the  song,  objecting  only  to  tne  ouUof' 
ihe-way  cry,  (as  Mr  North  expresses  it,)  which  was  not  really  there,  I  trust 
that,  when  informed  of  their  mistake,  they  will  do  Mr  Bowring  the  justice  to 
acknowledge,  that  his  English  is  at  least  as  good  as  his  Russian. 

Relying  on  your  candour  on  this  occasion, 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
Feb,  Hh,  1825.  C. 


Tlie  Secretary  (now  sick)  is  called  on  for  nn  cxpl^aJ^og^-^^^Qgle 
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THE  GYPSY  OP  DEBRETZIN. 

Danger,  long  trmvel,  want,  or  woe. 

Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know— 

And  blanch  at  onoe  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  rongfaen  form  and  fi^e. 
Nor  doea  old  age  a  wrinkle  tmce^ 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall, 
But  this  poor  Gypsy  knew  them  all. 

Marmion. 


It  was  now  the  depth  of  autumn ; 
and,  according  to  an  immemorial  cus- 
tom, the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Debret- 
zin,  whose  lands  lie  at  several  days' 
journey  from  their  homes,  pursued 
their  way  across  the  sandy  plains ;  the 
greater  portion  in  droskies,  or  little 
waggons,  and  not  a  few  on  small, 
lean-looking  horses. 

On  the  produce  of  these  acres, 
though  situated  so  far  from  them, 
depend  their  almost  only  hopes  of 
sustenance,  and  thither,  for  a  week  or 
80,  twice  or  thrice  every  year,  do  they 
journey  with  their  famihes,  as  culti- 
vation, seed-time,  and  harvest,  call  for 
their  presence. 

*'  Thrice  did  they  cross  the  shade 
of  night,"  and  three  times  did  the 
horn,  blown  beneath  the  morning  sun, 
summon  them  to  arise  and  be  going, 
ere  they  hailed,  at  the  base  of  the 
great  Carpathian  chain,  the  scantily 
tilled  fields,  enclosed  with  ranges  of 
thinly  scattered  poplars ;  the  only  in- 
heritance which  nad  descended  to 
them  from  their  fkthers.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  thej^  came  to  a  spot 
marked  out  by  a  gibbet,  on  which  a 
criminal  had  been  hanged,  and  the 
road  branches  out  from  a  central  spot 
in  many  directions ;  the  cavalcade 
paused. 

After  a  short  halt,  to  permit  of  a 
general  palaver,  and  interchange  of 
amicable  greetings,  it  divided  itself 
into  various  portions ;  waggons  drove 
to  right  and  left,  accompanied  or  fol- 
low^ by  panniered  horses,  bearing 
women  and  children ;  while  perchance 
a  listless  donkey  lagged  in  the  rear, 
with  its  burthen  of  kitchen  utensils. 
Behind  all,  stalked  the  brawny  pea- 
sant, with  his  long  whip,  which,  ever 
and  anon,  he  threw  out  before  him, 
and  smacked  over  the  heads  of  the 
jaded  animals,  as  a  tale-bearer   of 


threatening  castigation ;  his  wide,  hea- 
vy jack-boots  impeding  the  journey 
he  strove  to  cheer  with  a  tiroeous  whiff 
of  tobacco  smoke,  a  loud  sh^ll  whistle, 
or  the  chanting  of  some  old,  rude, 
half-forgotten  Sclavonian  ditty. 

The  area  of  cultivation  consisted  of 
small  fields,  or  rather  patches  of  wheat, 
mingled  with  rye,  oats,  or  maize,  the 
last  of  which  predominated,  from  its 
being  the  most  productive  in  crop, 
averaging  generally  in  the  rate  of  thir- 
ty-fold. No  houses  being  erected,  as 
no  one  took  up  a  permanent  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  sound  of 
the  hammer  echoed  in  a  hundred  quar- 
ters over  the  plain,  as  each  family 
busied  itself  in  fitting  up  an  abode, 
such  as  was  requisite  for  accommoda- 
tion during  the  time  of  harvest,  vary- 
ing in  shape  and  dimensions,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  intended  to  be 
packed  in  the  interior,  or  as  the  geni- 
ality of  the  weather  seemed  to  war- 
rant. Some  constructed  tents,  by  fix- 
ing four  poles  in  the  ground  at  right 
angles,  stretching  a  blanket  between 
them,  and  covering  in  the  top  by 
means  of  skins  or  oued  cloth.  Others, 
by  nailing  boards  together,  erected 
booths  more  fit  for  shelter  and  com- 
fort ;  while  many  contented  themselves 
with  simply  sleeping  in  their  oblone 
waggons,  screened  from  the  cold  and 
moisture  of  night  by  the  envelope- 
ments  of  a  coarse  cloak,  or,  by  bur- 
rowing, like  pip  in  a  barn-yard,  be- 
neath bundles  of  fresh  straw. 

It  was  now  evening.  Surmounted 
by  masses  of  picturesque  and  illumi- 
nated clouds,  the  great  sun  was  sink- 
ing majestically  behind  the  mountain 
boundary  of  the  west.  The  voice  of 
song  continued  from  the  woodlands, 
as  the  birds  chanted  their  vesper 
hymns,  and  a  shrill,  murmuring,  mo- 
QOtonofis  sound,  like  the  tinkling  of  a 
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thousand  little  bells^  was  heard  at  a  dia- 
tance^  which  waa  afterwards  discover- 
ed to  proceed  from  innumerable  froffs, 
collected  around  the  margin  of  we 
swamps  and  marshy  grounds.  The 
yarious  encampments  were  now  almost 
finished ;  and  the  cattle  enjoyed^  be- 
side them^  the  prifilege  of  a  conscien- 
tiously long  tetner^  to  make  up  mat- 
ters with  their  masters,  and  anmhilate 
the  marks  and  remembrances  of  fa- 
tigue, encountered  in  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult journey.  The  men,  in  their  loose 
cloaks,  durmg  the  time  that  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  the  evening 
meal,  rested  before  the  line  of  huts,  in 
the  fine,  serene  sunshine,  smoking 
pipes,  and  making  observations  on  the 
changes  of  the  landscape,  over  which 
their  eyes  wandered;  while,  here  and 
there,  might  be  seen  some  one  of  the 
younger  females,  passing  to,  or  re- 
turning, with  the  pipkin  on  her  head, 
from  the  stream  that  flowed  beneath  its 
fringe  of  pollards,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  enclosures.  Among  these 
was  Theresa,  the  heroine  of  our  little 
story,  whom  we  shall  briefly  introduce. 

This  Hungarian  beauty  was  now  in 
her  twentieth  year,  fair  as  a  lily  of 
the  brook ;  and»  though  bom  to  the 
estate  almost  of  a  peasant,  nature  had 
beneficently  endowed  her  with  those 
gentle  and  delicate  feeling,  which  can 
alone  add  lustre  to  a  higher  station, 
and  form  the  only  real  dutinguishing 
excellence  of  female  character.  With 
her  aged  parents,  who  were  alike  con- 
tented, virtuous,  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  them,  she  had  come  up 
from  their  home  at  Debretdn,  to  as- 
sist in  the  labours  of  the  harvest  In 
stature  she  was  rather  below  the  com- 
mon, and  more  slender  than  other- 
wise ;  but  her  form  was  elegant  in  the 
extreme.  She  had  none  of  Uiat  clown- 
ish heaviness  and  insipidity  about  her, 
which  seems  to  hang  like  a  dim  win- 
try cloud  over  a  countenance,  which 
is  thereby  rendered  unmeaning,  though 
wdl  favoured ;  but,  in  the  grace  of  her 
salt,  and  in  the  expressive  quickness  of 
her  eye,  dwelt  tne  life  and  anima- 
tion, which  communicate  themselves 
to  others.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  a 
word,  that  she  was  a  bright,  sweet 
little  creature ;  and  whoever  glanced 
down  for  a  moment  at  her  small  foot 
and  taper  ankle,  knew  at  once  that 
the  elastic  form  to  which  it  belonged 
was  one  of  fiiiry  agility.       ^ 

She  had  reached  tne  stream :  one 


p^arch. 


foot  rested  on  a  stone  a  little  in  from 
the  brink ;  and,  with  her  right  hand, 
Ae  was  dipping  down  the  pitcher, 
while,  with  the  other,  she  supported 
hersdf  by  catching  hold  of  a  wild 
lilac  bush  which  grew  behind  her, 
when  she  was  accosted  unawares  by  a 
voice,  which  caused  her  to  start,  as 
she  had  perceived  no  one,  and  deemed 
herself  alone  in  the  solitary  place. 
Turning  round  to  whence  the  sound 
came,  sne  saw  an  old  man  rising  up 
from  the  flowery  bank,  whereon  he 
seemed  to  have  been  resting,  clad  in 
the  habit  of  a  Cygani  or  Gypay ;  and, 
as  people  belonging  to  the  wandering 
tribe  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  se&r 
tion  of  the  country,  his  appearance, 
after  the  first  startle  of  surprise  was 
over,  excited  no  alarm. 

"  This  is  a  fine,  calm  evening,  my 
child ;  may  I  have  a  draught  from  thv 
pitcher?"  He  drank,  and  proceeded. 
''  Now,  by  the  sparkle  of  thine  eye, 
I  guess,  that  since  we  happen  to  be 
here  alone,  you  would  confess  to  me 
that  you  would  like  to  have  your  for- 
tune told.  Say  at  once,  now,  that  I  am 
right.    Is  it  not  so,  my  sweet  girl  ?" 

"  Nay,  now,"  returned  she,  making 
an  efiert  to  draw  her  breath,  which 
her  momentary  surprise  seemed  to 
have  impeded,  and  blushing,  as  she 
lingered  to  answer  him ;  "  nay,  now, 
gOMl  father,  you  are  wrong,  believe 
me;  I  have  no  audi  anxiety  about 
me.    How  should  I,  pray,  now  ?" 

."  These  are  women's  words,"  an- 
swered the  Gjrpsy,  "  not  to  be  taken 
just  as  they  are  spoken ;  though,  like 
worn  coin,  they  sometimes  j^  cur- 
rent at  full  value.  There  is  one — 
nay,  but  look  in  my  face — a  secret 
one,  in  whose  fate  and  fortune  you 
are  not  altogether  uninterested.  Turn 
not  away,  child ;  look  up,  and  tell  me, 
if  vou  dare,  you  simpering  fiiiry,  that 
it  IS  otherwise." 

Theresa  looked  half  playfully  at 
him.  "  That  may,  or  may  not  be. 
I  will  'not  make  you  wiser.  You 
only  want  to  try  me ;  but,  if  I  had 
secrets,  I  know  how  to  keep  them,  my 
good  father.  Isn't  it  foolisn  in  an  old 
man  like  you,"  added  she,  smiling, 
"  to  be  prying  into  a  poor  girls 
thoughts  ?  But — good  evening-— I  am 
loitering  with  you  here,  when  I  have 
other  things  to  attend  to ;"  and  with 
this  she  stooped  down  to  raise  the 
pipkin  from  the  stone  on  which  it 
rested. 
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Nay— stop  bat  for  a  moment,  my    deed,  you  have  loon  come  to  think 


nightingale;  I  ask  not  your  secrets. 
But  what  would  you  say  were  I  to' 
tell  you,  without  asking   you   any 

auestions  at  all,  what  you  oftenest 
bink  about?  Love  promises  bring 
long  hours  of  thought  after  them,  be- 
fore they  come  to  tneir  ful61ment ;  as 
the  morning  sun  casts  bdforehim  many 
a  flattering  and  fleeting  ray,  before  he 
shews  his  bright  face  over  die  moun- 
tains. Sometimes  they  may  be  alto- 
gethor  forgotten,  when  change  of 
scene,  and  change  of  companions, 
bring  about  change  of  heart.  Yours 
are  not  so— if  I  have  any  skill  in  read- 
ing a  lesson  from  a  fair  face." 

*^  Old  man,  you  are  flattering  me. 
Farewell — I  must  away— good  even." 

*'  Nav,  nay — another  moment,  and 
I  have  done.  Methinks  I  see  one  who 
is  far  away ;  yet,  amid  strange  scenes, 
and  amid  strsnge  faces,  he  is  mindful 
of  his  home^  and  of  a  dweUing  still 
dearer  than  his  home.  It  stands  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream — ^its  windows 
look  to  the  east— and  at  each  side  of 
the  door  are  two  barberry  bushes.  He 
is  mindful  of  a  love  be  left  there ;  ah  ! 
as  mindful  as  ever  you  could  be  of  such 
a  one.  It  will  be  well  for  you  both, 
when  the  wars  are  over,  and  the  wea- 
pons put  into  their  sheaths.  Now, 
you  look  down,  and  sigh.  I  knew  that 
I  had  something  which  you  would  like 
to  hear." 

"  How  can  you,  who  are  an  old  man, 
speak  such  silly  things  ?  or  how  can  you 
Imow  anything  about  foreign  parts,  or 
about  people  you  have  never  seen  ?  I 
could  almost  think — ^but  I  am  a  fool- 
ish girl,  or  I  would  not  stand  listening 
to  your  nonsense,  as  earnestly  as  if  it 
'  wereone  of  Father  Nicholas's  sermoiiB. 
Really,  I  am  foolidi,  and  the  evening 
coming  down  so  heavily,"  she  added, 
pointing  to  the  hills,  whose  declivities 
were  darkening  to  azure,  and  to  the 
mass  of  sombre  doud  above  them,  from 
whose  margm  the  gM  of  day  was  de- 
caying, and  lifted  up  her  pitcher  to  de- 
psrt. 

''  Let  me  look  at  your  hand  a  mo- 
ment— ^but  a  moment,  then,  since  you 
have  no  patience  with  me,  and  care  not 
to  hear  my  prattle,  however  full  of  good 
things,  ana  fair  promises,  and  I  ^all 
tell  you  in  a  breath,  Mr  flower,  whether 
the  futuve  shall  be  sunshiny  or  sombred 
with  clouds,  like  yon.  Why  do  you 
hesitate  ?  Do  you  ooubt  my  skill  ?  In* 


younelf  very  wise." 

Theresa  stretched  forth  her  small 
white  hand  to  him ;  and,  turning  up 
the  palm  of  it,  dhe  looked  in  his  face, 
as,  with  a  semblance  of  serious  thought, 
he  cast  his  eye  along  the  hues  of  Ufe. 

*'  Now  I  know  your  destiny,  The- 
resa— Is  not  that  your  name  ? 

She  looked  at  nim  perplexed,  and 
then  nodded  assent.  He  then  added, 
with  a  degree  of  fervour,  as  he  gazed 
over  her  beauties  with  a  more  than 
momentary  steadfastness,  which  made 
her  shrink,  and  turn  away  her  eyea 
from  him,  "  He  whom  you  love,  The- 
resa,— he  who  loves  thee  as  his  soul,  is 
not  far  distant.  I,  who  perhaps  have 
never  gazed  on  you  before,  am  prophet 
enough  to  assure  you  of  this ;  and  do 
you  still  doubt  my  skill  ?  Lo,  the  truth 
is  at  hand,  and  the  flight  of  time  shall 
not  be  far,  till  my  words  be  made  good. 
But  there  are  leisure  hours  till  then ; 
and  I  leave  these  things,  my  fair  girl, 
for  your  dream  this  night.  I  bargain- 
ed ror  no  fee — but  you  will  not  refuse 
me  this;"  and,  gently  pressing  her 
yielded  hand,  he  raised  her  fingers  to 
Lis  lips, — "  it  is  a  sufficient  reward  for 
my  fortune-telling.  Despise  not  a  Cy- 
gani  hereafter.  Weeds  are  but  flow- 
ers under  a  meaner  name.  Good-night, 
and  may  Heaven  bless  you." 

With  a  mind  overflowing  with  me- 
ditation, Theresa  returned  home ;  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
her  mother  observed  her  pensive  and 
silent.  She  sate,  seemingly  attentive 
to  what  was  going  on,  yet  absent  when 
spoken  to,  and  more  inclined  to  gaze 
into  the  fire,  than  to  look  her  neigh- 
bour in  the  face. 

Night  passed  over,  with  many  a 
dream  peaceful  or  perturbed;  and, 
with  the  morning  sun,  all  were  astir, 
and  preparing  for  the  field  labours. 
Theresa,  like  Juliet,  was  willing  to 
mistake  the  nightingale  for  the  lark, 
such  a  paradise  of  vision  floated  before 
her  heated  imagination ;  nevertheless, 
she  arose  with  the  rest,  partook  of  their 
slight  breakfast,  and  with  her  siclde 
thrown  over  her  arm,  passed  forth  in 
the  early  sunlight  to  the  labours  of 
hurest.  To  the  buoyant  mind,  toil 
is  scarcely  an  efibrt ;  the  birds  sang, 
and  the  flowers  bloomed ;  the  waters, 
made  a  pleasant  sound,  and  hour  after 
hour  passed  rapidly  away,  while  The- 
resa dreamed  iweet  dreams,  and  never 
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before  felt  such  a  delight  in  the  soft 
breeze^  and  the  verdant  landscape. 

When  the  sultry  day  had  journeyed 
by,  beholding  an  industrious  band  ga- 
thering in  the  treasures  which  Provi- 
dence nad  furnished  so  liberally  for 
their  support,  and  the  evening  star 
had  arisen  to  hght  them  on  their 
homeward  road,  Theresa  started,  and 
her  heart  went  a-fluttering,  when  the 
band  of  females  were  met  by  the  sam^ 
old  Gypsy,  who  was  loitering  by  the 
wayside.  She  knew  not  whether  his 
eye  had  singled  her  out  or  not,  as  she 
turned  away  her  head  to  avoid  his  gaze ; 
but,  when  they  had  passed  on  a  little 
way,  she  glanced  behind,  and  saw  him 
making  up  to  the  men,  who  were  es- 
corting the  loaded  wains.  Like  an 
idler,  who  had  nought  but  his  amuse- 
ment in  view,  he  turned  back  again 
with  them ;  and,  at  a  bend  of  the  road, 
Theresa,  mounting  on  a  stone,  saw  him 
in  conference  with  her  father. 

With  that  hospitality  so  character- 
istic of  the  Hungarian  peasantry,  he 
was  invited  to  partake  of  the  evening 
meal ;  and,  wnen  all  were  duly  re- 
freshed, the  old  men  of  the  party  re- 
plenished their  pipes,  and  seated  tnem- 
selves  on  the  temporary  settle  before 
the  door. 

'*  Have  you  been  long  in  these  parts  ?" 
said  old  Peter  Shemnitz  to  the  Cygani, 
after  an  hour's  conversation  and  fel- 
lowship had  made  them  better  ac- 
quainted ;  ''  or  do  you  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance?" 

''  You  may  as  well  ask  the  direc- 
tion to  Cain's  dwelling  as  to  mina. — 
We  are  none  of  your  shell-fish  that 
grow  to  the  rock.  As  the  swallow  pass- 
es from  country  to  country,  so  pass  we 
from  town  to  town.  Will  you  have 
a  little  music?" 

"  What  can  you  give  us  ?" 

"Why,  almost  what  you  choose,  on 
violin  or  dudel-sack — Zrinii's  Mardi, 
Maria  Carlvitch,  the  Song  of  IstoLir, 
or  anything  you  like.  I  have  brought 
a  famous  pipe  from  Vienna." 

"  So  you  have  been  at  the  great 
city ;  come  tell  us  something  about  it. 
'Tis  said  all  the  great  kings  are  there, 
carousing  after  the  wars  are  over." 

"True,  indeed,"  said  the  Cygani, 
smiling ;  "  the  times  are  miraculous- 
ly changed.  The  French  lion  has  at 
length  been  caught  in  the  toils ;  and 
I  hope  that  a  long  peace  will  bring 
prosperity  and  plenty  along  with  it." 
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"  Come  tell  us  what  you  taw.  It 
is  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  have  seen 
the  world.  'Tia  said  the  £itaperor*s 
town  is  ten  times  as  big  as  Pesth." 

"  Truly  I  cannot  exactly  tell,  but 
an  immense  place  it  is  without  doubt ; 
and  so  rich  and  fine !  Ah !  if  ^ou  only 
saw  the  nobles  there,  with  theur  crosses 
and  golden  stars,  gallopinff  through 
the  streets  in  their  grana  <£ariots  !-— 
if  you  only  saw  the  palaces,  and  the 
churches,  and  the  castles,  you  should 
never  think  any  more  of  Pesth,  and 
its  bridge  of  boats.  But  other  things 
than  seeing  rare  sights  caused  me  to 
travel.  I  had  an  only  son,  and  he 
was  called  away  to  join  the  army ;  for 
we  borderers  of  Transylvania  must  all 
be  trained  up  as  soldiers.  He  was  my 
only  son ;  and,  after  he  was  torn  from 
his  home,  I  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
years.  I  had  none  to  leave  behind  me, 
none  to  care  for  me,  and  of  what  value 
is  life  to  a  man  in  that  case  ?  The 
news  of  bloody  battles  came  to  us  oft- 
en and  often,  as  the  sound  of  far-off 
thunder  comes  upon  the  vrind ; — the 
yearnings  of  a  father's  heart  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  borne ; — so,  having  braoed 
my  little  bundle  on  my  shoulders, 
and  taken  my  staff  into  my  hand,^  I 
even  locked  tne  door  of  my  widowed 
hut,  and  set  out,  on  what  many  would 
rtekon  a  fool's  journey." 

"  Was  it  so  ? — What  success  had 
you  in  your  travels  ?  I  dare  say  y«u 
found  him  out  after  all  ?" 

"  Ala»!  you  urge  me  to  recall  heavy 
thoughts  to  my  mind,  but " 

"  No,  no  j  save  yourself  the  pains. 
We  understand  that  he  perished  eu 
the  field  of  batUe." 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  did ;  but  it  was 
some  consolation  to  my  old  heart  (^htre 
fie  wiped  hu  eyes)  to  find,  that  he  still 
lived  in  the  remembrance  of  his  com- 
rades, who  cherished  his  memory  with 
a  fond  regard,  and  welcomed  the  Ei- 
ther from  love  to  his  son.  There  was 
one  of  them  who  had  long  been  his 
tent-fellow,  and  had  stood  by  his  side 
.  in  many  an  action,  in  many  an  hour 
of  danger.  By  the  by,  he  came  from 
this  very  neighbourhood.  His  fore- 
fathers had  possessed  a  place  at  War- 
lada  for  many  generations ;  till  forced, 
in  his  father  s  time,  to  mortgage  it.— 
His  name  was  Ludovico— -I  foiiget 
what  more." 

"  Ludovico  Marlin  !-^I  knew  him 
well,  1  knew  him  well !— Theresa,"  he 
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cried^  tnniing  round  his  head  towards 
the  cabin  door, — *^  Theresa,  here  is 
one  wh^  has  seen " 

*^  So  you  knew  him  ?"  said  the  Cy- 
gani,  sharply. 

**  Knew  him !  how  could  I  not  know 
him, — Ludovico !— For  years  many, 
and  full  of  pleasure,  he.  ate  at  my 
board,  1ind  warmed  himself  at  my 
humble  hearth ;  though  he  was  no 
doubt  bom  to  a  better  fate.  Our  part« 
ing  was  as  the  tearing  asunder  of  the 
nearest  and  dearest  of  kindred,  though, 
poor  fdlow,  his  only  hold  upon  us  was 
nis  good  conduct,  and  our  own  com* 
passion ;  for  his  parents,  who  were 
once  in  better  circumstances,  died  ear- 
ly, and  left  him  on  the  wide  world, 
unprotected  and  an  orphan. — And  are 
we  to  see  him  so  soon  again?  The 
news  is  like  a  cordial  to  my  heart/' 

*'  So  you  are  the  man  I  am  in  search 
of?"  said  the  Cygani,  catching  hold  of 
his  hand.  '*  That  morning  on  which 
I  parted  from  him,  he  asked  me 
through  what  part  of  Hungary  lay  my 
road ;  and,  on  ascertaining  that  I 
journeyed  this  way  on  my  homeward 
route  to  Buda,  he  begged  of  me  to 
search  out  Peter  Shemnitz,  and  tell 
him  of  his  welfare." 

Peter  scarcely  refrained  from  hug- 
ging the  Gypsy. — "  Theresa,"  he  cried, 
"  Theresa,  my  love,  bring  us  out  a 
flagon  of  your  elder  wine,  and  let  us 
make  merry.  Girl,  why  do  you  stand 
there  moping  ?  make  haste  ! — You 
have  been  crying,  child; — a  pretty 
occasion,  too,  surely." 

The  wine  was  set  down,  and  cir- 
cled ;  the  pipes  whiffed ;  the  jest  and 
the  song  went  round ;  and  the  Cyga- 
ni, elevated  with  the  good  cheer,  shook 
off  the  weight  of  years ;  and,  as  he 
pressed  his  dudel-sack  with  might 
and  main,  he  failed  not  to  make  it 
''  discourse  most  doauent  music,"  till 
twilight  had  sombred  into  night,  and 
the  glittering  stars  were  high  in  the 
forehead  of  heaven. 

NotwithsUnding  the  most  kind  ai/d 
hospitable  entreaties,  the  Cygani  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  an 
abode  among  them  for  a  few  days. 
When  sunrise  warned  the  local  colo- 
ny to  the  fields,  the  old  man  buckled 
his  knapsack  on  his  back,  and,  taking 
his  staff  in  hand,  prepared  for  his  on- 
ward pilgrimage.  All  set  out  toge- 
ther, as  Uietr  paths  lay  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  same  direction.  The 
morning  was  calm  and  delightf\il; 
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the  golden  sunshine  lay  on  the  sides 
of  the  far-off  Carpathian  hills;  and, 
iHnging  the  extensive  plain,  arose 
dark  forests,  which,  in  several  places, 
bounded  the  horizon. 

A  delicious  odour  was  wafted  on  the 
gentle  breeze  from  the  luxuriant  wild- 
flowers  ;  and  the  wide  air  was  musical 
with  the  song  of  birds.  Theresa  lag- 
ged behind  with  some  of  her  compa- 
nions, who  failed  not  to  remark  the 
feverishness  of  her  looks,  and  the  lan- 
guor that  slept  on  her  heavy  eyelid ; 
but  she  smiled  away  their  inquiries ; 
listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  to  their 
carols,  as  she  pointed  out  the  beauties 
of  hill  and  dale  that  expanded  around 
them.  The  Gypsy  loitered  with  her 
father  at  the  cross  which  parted  their 
several  roads ;  and  when  Theresa  came 
up,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  bade 
Grod  bless  her,  and  departed. 

If  the  reader  is  particularly  anxious 
to  know  what  kind  of  harvest  these 
peasants  had  to  depend  upon  for  their 
next  year's  subsistence,  we  have  the 
ineffable  pleasure  of  assuring  him  that 
he  may  keep  his  mind  easy  on  that 
score,  as  the  crop  was  considerably 
above  an  average  one ;  and  day  after 
*day  beheld  them  with  grateful  hearts 
gathering  in  the  bountiful  provision 
which  a  kind  Providence  had  willed 
for  their  wants ;  but,  with  leave,  we 
shall  let  them  alone,  until  all  be  cut 
down,  bundled  up,  and  stored  into  the 
waggons;  while  we  return,  in  the 
meantime,  to  the  city  of  Debretzin, 
and  endeavour  to  find  something  there 
to  fill  up  what  might  otherwise  prove 
a  vacuum  with  respect  to  interest. 

After  six  years'  participation  with 
the  great  army  of  the  Germanic  Em- 
pire, of  the  fatigues,  horrors,  and  ca- 
sualties of  war,  Ludovico  had  returned 
to  his  native  place.  The  field  of  Leip- 
sig,  so  fatal  to  Napoleon,  was  that  in 
which  he  had  last  been  actively  enga- 
ged ;  and  though  he  had  received 
wounds  in  less  desperate  encounters, 
from  that  great  battle  he  had  escaped 
unharmed.  From  that  time  his  mili- 
tary career  was  restricted  to  garrison 
duty,  till  the  arrangement,  resulting 
from  the  throne-overthrowing  victory 
of  Waterloo,  once  more  shed  a  hope  of 
happy  days  through  the  wide  extent 
of  the  continent,  and  restored  many  a 
war-worn  soldier  to  the  bosom  of  bis 
family.  Countless,  alas  !  were  the 
thousands  who  returned  no  more. 

From  the   constitutional  laws  of 
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Hungary^  it  results^  that  the  tenure  of 
property  is  next  to  unalterable — a  cer* 
tain  way  of  maintaining  the  state  of 
vassalage  to  which  the  great  body  of 
the  people  is  subjected,  as  their  claims, 
when  preferred,  can  be  carried  in  all 
cases  of  emergency,  even  from  the  Her- 
renstuhl,  or  court  held  by  the  nobles 
on  their  omi  estates,  where  they  are 
but  little  likely  to  obtain  impartial 
justice,  to  the  general  council  of  the  na- 
tion, at  Offen.  From  the  operation  of 
an  ancient  edict,  still  enforced,  pro-* 
perty  may  be  transferred  on  a  mort- 
gage for  thirty  years ;  but,  at  the  ex- 
piry of  that  term,  it  is  redeemable  by 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
proprietors. 

Before  Ludovico  was  bom,  the  small 
property  which,  from  immemorial 
time,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
IVIarlin  faroilv,  passed,  with  this  feu- 
dal burden  of  course  upon  it,  into  the 
possession  of  strangers,  who,  doubtless^ 
reckoned  themselves  secure  in  lasting 
occupation ;  for,  in  the  lowly  estate  of 
a  peasant,  the  only  son  had  been  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  to  manhood,  and 
had  been  drawn  away  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  the  conscriptions  for  the 
army.  The  time,  at  which  restitution 
could  be  demanded,  had  now  well 
passed  on.  A  large  placard  was  exhi- 
oited  dn  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  of 
the  Rent-richter ;  and,  failing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  claimant,  with  adequate 
proofs  of  his  consanguinity,  the  estate 
passed,  within  a  month,  irretrievably 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  occupier. 

Fortunately,  at  this  very  era,  fate 
put  it  into  the  power  of  our  young  sol- 
dier to  make  a  personal  demand  for 
the  restitution  of  his  paternal  estate  ; 
and,  immediately  on  his  return  to  De- 
bret2in,  he  laid  his  claims  before  the 
constituted  authorities ;  and  as  imme- 
diately were  they  attended  to.  For, 
to  conciliate  the  lower  orders,  this 
branch  of  their  claims  upon  the  state 
is  most  assiduously  attended  to,  and 
the  occupant,  knowing  that  no  coun- 
tenance will  be  given  either  to  litiga- 
tion or  refusal,  on  the  mortgage  being 
paid  up,  tacitly  left  the  house  and  ad- 
joining fields,  already  stripped  of  their 
autumnal  honours,  open  for  the  en- 
trance and  occupation  of  their  legiti- 
mate proprietor. 

With  all  possible  dispatch,  things 
were  put  into  order ;  and  the  dwelling 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
officer  of  hussars ;  for  to  that  rank  the 
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fortune  of  war,  and  his  own  exertions, 
had  honourably  raised  him.  Though, 
from  the  absenceof  all  hisoldfriepdaon 
their  accustomed  harvest  excursion,  he 
was  literally  surrounded  by  strangers, 
yet  money  is  a  rare  talisman,  and  can 
work  wonders  which  might  startle  the 
most  profound  adept  in  alchemy.  In 
a  few  orief  days,  the  house  was  reple- 
nished in  a  style  to  which  it  had  not 
found  itself  equal  for  half  a  century. 
The  plots  were  weeded  and  delved  into 
trim :  the  wild  wood  pruned  away ; 
and  the  vines  festooned  with  greater 
neatness  about  the  slender  pillars, 
which  form,  along  with  the  projecting 
roof,  common  to  the  better  houses 
throughout  the  country,  a  kind  of 
piazza,  where,  during  rainy  or  intense- 
ly warm  weather,  the  family  may  work, 
sit,  or  amuse  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  all 
Ludovico's  plans  were  executed— his 
grounds  set  in  order — and  his  house 
such  as  he  had  imaged  in  his  mind's 
eye ; — nor  could  he  look  upon  either, 
without  a  degree  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, that  may  readilv  be  pardoned  to 
a  newly-created  landlord.  The  future 
appeared  bright  before  him ;  hopeful- 
ness sate  upon  his  heart;  dreams, 
long  cherished,  seemed  verging  to- 
wards accomplishment ;  after  procras- 
tination and  absence,  the  antiapations 
of  youthful  ardour  glowed  in  more 
agreeable  colours,  and  he  wearied  for 
the  time  when  Peter  Shemnitz  and 
his  family  should  return,  less  that 
they  might  wonder  at  Ids  wealth,  than 
that  he  might  shew  them  all  his  gra- 
titude, for  benefits  which  had  &en 
conferred  without  expectation  of  fee 
or  reward. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed;  and  the 
harvest  of  the  peasantry  of  Debretzin 
was  nearly  over ;  when,  one  evening, 
as  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  in- 
dulging themselves  in  their  accustom- 
ed dance  on  the  green  sward,  beneath 
the  lilac  trees,  the  Gypsy  again  made 
his  appearance.  He  stood  fpr  a  few 
minutes  looking  on  with  a  pleased 
countenance,  seemingly  participating 
of  the  light-heartedness  of  youth; 
and,  perhaps,  revolving  in  mind  the 
many  happy  times,  when  long,  long 
ago,  on  the  banks  of  the  far-off  Da- 
nube, he  himself  joined  in  similar  fes- 
tivities'—but the  remembrance  either 
overcame  him,  or  some  other  thoughts 
called  him  away,  for  he  shortly  turn- 
ed on  his  heel,  and  strayed  by  the 
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bedge-row  of  pollards  down  to  the 
temporary  abode  of  Peter  Shemnitz. 

While  yet  at  some  <listance,  he  de« 
scried  the  old  man  on  his  bench  by 
the  door,  smoking  his  accustomed  pipe ; 
and,  as  he  approached  still  more  close- 
ly, was  somewhat  vexed  to  meet  with 
rather  a  cold  reception,  Peter  looking 
much  more  sombre  and  demure  than 
usual.  His  mind  seemed  either  other- 
wise  occupied,  or  he  wished  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  him,  as  he  was  al- 
most upon  him  before  he  raised  his 
head,  or  wished  him  a  good  evening. 
The  old  man  started  from  his  reverie, 
but  immediately  recovering  himself, 
recognized  the  ^e  of  the  stranger, 
and  proffered  cordially  the  right  hand 
of  friendship. 

"  So  you  have  come  back  to  see  us 
once  more,  have  you  ?  You  are  well 
met ;  for  we  are  not  right  here.  Most 
of  your  people  pretend  to  skill  in  the  ap- 
plication or  remedies ;  and  my  daugn- 
ter,  poor  soul,  is  ailing." 

"What!  Theresa?" 

*'  Yes ;  I  have  but  one  daughter, 
and  I  am  afraid  to  lose  her.  Better 
'twere  that  the  old  died  first;  but 
why  should  I  dare  to  murmur  ?" 

"  Why,  she  looked  blooming  and 
healthy  but  two  weeks  ago,  when  I  was 
here?" 

"  It  is  exactly  since  that  time  that  I 
bave  observed  her  not  looking  well ; 
food  she  would  scarcely  look  at,  and 
word  would  she  scarcely  speak  any. 
Some  slow  fever  is,  I  am  afraid,  work- 
ing within  her;  but,  come  in,  and 
you  shall  see  her  yourself." 

Theresa  started  up  from  her  seat  by 
the  hearth,  as  the  Cygani  entered; 
and  a  faintness  came  over  her  heart, 
insomuch,  that  her  head  sank  back  on 
the  wall,  but,  without  complaint,  she 
speedily  reassumed  composure,  and 
welcomed  back  the  stranger  to  their 
dwelling.  ''  That  man,"  she  thought, 
'^  somehow  or  other  possesses  secrets, 
which  give  him  a  control  over  my  des- 
tiny. He  seems  to  know  more  of 
what  lies  nearest  to  my  heart,  than  he 
seems  willing  to  make  me  aware  of. 
Sure  he  must  be  the  bearer  of  evil 
tidings— he  dares  not  to  leave  them 
unrevealed  ;  yet  he  has  not  the  heart 
to  communicate  them !  May  heaven 
strei^hen  me  for  all  things !" 

"  Your  father  tells  me,  Theresa," 
said  the  gypsy,   gently  taking  hc^d 
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of  her  hand,  **  that  you  have  been 
unwell  since  I  saw  you.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ?" 

Theresa,  turning  her  beautif^il,  but 
languid  eyes  from  him,  looked  on  her 
father,  and  said,  "  My  dear  father, 
you  deceive  yourself;  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of,  your  affection  for  me 
deceives  you.  Believe  me,  I  am  well 
— nay,  shake  not  your  head,— ^uite 
well.' 

"  Yes,"  added  the  Cjgani,  smiling, 
*'  I  insist  upon  her  being  quite  well; 
as  I  have  returned  back  all  the  way 
from  Debretzin,  on  a  special  errand 
to  her.  Theresa,  believe  me,  it  is 
true." 

Theresa  looked  anxiously  at  him, 
and  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  that  made  her 
bosom  swell,  as  if  it  would  have  crack- 
ed the  girdle  that  surrounded  her 
waist. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  quite  true.  A  young 
soldier  has  returned  to  his  home,  and 
is  making  bustling  preparations  to 
have  all  things  in  order  against  your 
return.  Hither  have  I  come  at  his 
earnest  request,  to  remind  you  of  an 
old  promise,  which  now  demands  im- 
mediate fulfilment — always  providing 
that  your  heart  remains  the  same  as 
when  that  promise  was  made." 

Theresa  read  in  her  father's  face 
the  lines  of  doubt  and  anxiety ;  and, 
looking  round  to  the  Cygani,  he  said, 
''  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?  There  is 
but  one  person  alive  to  whom  my 
daughter  shall,  with  my  consent,  give 
her  hand ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  person  is  far  enough  away  yet, 
I'll  warrant  it  Though,  droop  not, 
my  Theresa,  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant,  when  the  separated  may  meet 
to  sunder  again  no  more.  If  faith 
dwell  in  a  human  bosom,  fear  not. 
The  token  which  claims  you  may 
come  to " 

''  Knowest  thou  that?"  cried  the 
Cygani,  drawing  from  his  breast  a 
golden  bracelet,  marked  with  the  let- 
ters T.  and  L. — "  Knowest  thou  this  ? 
— By  this  token  am  I  sent  to  claim 
attention  to  my  errand !" 

"  Has  Ludovioo  returned?"  asked 
Theresa  eagerly,  as  she  started  to  her 
feet,  clasping  ner  hands  together,  as 
she  approached  the  gypsy — "  oh,  say 
he  is  well !— Is  he  at  Debretzin  ? — 
Oh,  he  will  be  her^,  father,  he  will 
3A 
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not  wait ;  he  will  be  here  to  lee  ns  !— 
Then  all  my  fears  and  ray  dark  dreamt 
are  false.  Half  did  my  heart  assure  me 
that  he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tie  ;  that  I — that  we  should  never  see 
him  more." 

"  Stuff— stuff,  Theresa,"  said  old 
Peter,  checking  her  ;  *^  you  must  be 
well  now,  and  dream  so  no  more." 

"  Stuff— stuff,"  echoed  the  Cygani. 
"  On  the  word  of  an  old  man,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  your  lover  is 
well,  and  awaits  your  arrival  at  De- 
bretzin.  He  could  not  get  away  im- 
mediately, but  hurried  me  back  to  ap- 
prise yoa  of  bis  arrival.  He  is  to  meet 
you  on  your  road  home,  nevertheless, 
and  I  have  my  fears,  Theresa — ^why 
do  you  look  afraid,  girl  ?— that  when 
you  enter  Debretzin,  it  must  be  under 
a  different  name  than  that  with  which 
Tou  left  it.  Nay,  but  you  need  not 
olush — neither  need  you  pout  and  try 
to  look  angry.  I  am  only  telling  you 
the  plain  truth." 

"  To-morrow  we  set  out  early,"  said 
old  Peter,  hobbling  to  and  fro,  with  his 
hands  thrust  into  his  large  coat-poc- 
kets, and  looking  ten  years  younger 
than  he  did  but  half  an  hour  before  ; 
"  and,  methinks,  it  is  a  day  too  late. 
Warn  our  ndghbours,  Theresa,  that 
we  delay  not  in  setttii^  out  by  sun- 
rise." 

Peter  and  the  gypsy  roent  a  blithe 
night  of  it  together ;  and  as  the  latter 
had  seen  much  of  the  world  in  his  wan- 
derings, the  hours  passed  over,  winged 
with  interest  and  cheerfulness,  till  the 
time  of  sleep  arrived. 

One  of  the  lowest  of  the  peasantry, 
with  a  strong  twist  of  sinister  intellec- 
tuality, whose  province  was  that  of 
herd  to,  and  reeder  of,  the  cattle, 
aroused  the  little  colony,  by  careering 
out  on  a  donkey,  and  parading  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  lines,  whom 
he  summoned  by  sound  o£  a  large 
crooked  horn,  to  strike  their  encamp- 
ment, and  |Hrepare  for  march.  Nor  was 
his  part  ill  acted,  as,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  the  whole  machinery  of  horse 
and  foot  was  efibctually  put  in  motion. 
The  dews  of  morning,  as  yet  undrunk- 
en  by  the  son,  lay  on  the  grass  when 
their  journey  commenced,  and,  hj  an 
honr  before  noon,  they  had  gained  the 
height  that  looked  far  forth  into  other 
vallevs.  Nothinc  particular  occurred 
till  the  ensuing  Smy,  when  the  gypey 
produced  a  letter,  which  he  seemed  to 
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have  ibrgpot,  purporting  ^t  'kndxmeo 
was  to  meet  Theresa  at  the  Chapd  o£ 
St  John,  and  to  daim  her  at  the  altar 
for  his  bride. 

''And  how  looked  Theresa?"  the 
female  reader,  with  very  pertinent  cu- 
riosity, may  be  supposed  to  inquire  ; 
"  and  what  like  was  the  dress  which,, 
along  vrith  his  letter,  the  Cygani 
brought  her  from  her  lover  ?  It  woukl 
be  a  pretty  story,  indeed,  if  essentials 
like  tnese  were  to  be  omitted." 

Well,  then,  Theresa  looked  charm- 
ingly. She  had  ever  been  considered 
a  beauty,  but,  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, when  the  spire  of  St  John's  rose 
in  sight,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  tale* 
teller,  I  assure  you,  that,  of  all  days 
in  the  year,  she  looked  on  that  one  tne 
most  bewitchingly.  As  to  her  dress,  I 
suppose  that  I  dare  not  pass  it  over, 
though  really — but  here  it  is.  Over 
her  head  was  thrown  a  square  of  very 
thin  white  muslin,  wreatned  so  as  to 
form  a  roll  in  front,  one  fold  falling 
down  the  back,  and  another  towards 
either  shoulder,  the  margin  of  the 
whole  being  adorned  with  a  rich  lace^ 
several  inches  deep.  Her  vest,  whidi 
was  without  sleeves,  of  a  fine  crimsoa 
cloth,  richly  embroidered  with  silver 
mngles,  accurately  fitted  bar  sylph* 
like  figure,  as  far  as  the  waist,  which 
was  confined  by  a  girdle  of  blue  silk, 
scarcely  to  be  discerned,  from  the 
multitude  of  beautiful  small  beads  oiv 
namenting  it.  Below  the  girdle,  the 
vest  descended  in  loose  folds  to  a  little 
under  the  knee,  and  terminated  in  a 
deep  fringe,  corresponding  with  the 
girdle.  At  the  bosom  the  vest  opened, 
to  display  the  curiously  laced  front  of 
a  satin  bodice,  held  together  by  silver 
clasps,  yet  affording  indistinct  snatches 
of  a  breast  fairer  ai^  finer  thou  aU  that 
enveloped  it;  amidst  the  elysium  of 
which, ''  a  thousand  little  loves  in  am- 
bush lay."  Under  the  fringe  of  the 
tunic,  a  few  inches  of  snow-white  mus- 
lin petticoat  were  allowed  to  descend, 
so  as  only  partially  to  interfere  with  the 
elegance  of  a  finely  turned  ankle  in  its 
silken  stocking,  and  contrasting  well 
with  the  ydlow  boot,  delicatd]^  edged 
with  blade  fur,  which  enclosed  her 
slender  foot.  Throw,  now,  a  slight 
shawl  of  pale  blue  over  her  shoulders 
loosely,  and  you  have  her  such  as  she 
entered  the  diurch  for  the  last  time  in 
her  state  of  single  blessedness." 

Although  no  great  judge  of  these 
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matten,  yet  it  may  be  tMrmed,  that 
■mce  she  looked  ao  pamng  well,  the 
taflte  of  her  loiwr  k  not  mueh  to  be 
di8|mted.  It  majr  be  said,  that  a  ge- 
nuine natural  beraty  roust  look  well 
in  anything.  We  stop  not  to  dispute 
the  point — ^but  repeat,  that  in  the  cos- 
tume selected  by  Ludovico,  she  ap- 
peared beautlfVil,  oeautiful  as  the  feijpi- 
ed  wood  nymph,  or  the  Oriental  Peri 
— the  light  of  love  glancing  in  her 
dark  eyes,  and  the  rose  of  paradise  al- 
ternately fading  and  flushing  on  her 
damask  cheek. 

But  where  was  the  expected  bride- 
groom ?  The  company  were  already 
assembled,  and  the  priest,  in  his  robes^ 
awaited  his  arrival.  Dressed  out  in 
their  holiday  garments,  the  whole  agri- 
cultural colony,  male  and  female,  at- 
tended in  honour  and  affection  to  the 
parties ;  so  that  the  small  chapel  was 
crowded,  and  a  hundred  uncovered 
beads  formed  a  semi-cirde  around  the 
open  space  by  the  altar.  Silence  and 
expectation  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  turned 
on  the  almost  angelic  beauty  of  the 
young  bride,  who  was  now  led  in.  The 
priest  summoned  the  parties  to  stand 
forward.  Theresa,  attended  by  one  of 
her  companions,  in  a  dress  similar  in 
fashion,  but  less  costly  than  her  own, 
was  conducted  forward  by  her  father. 
But  where  was  the  bridegroom  ?  The 
old  gypsy,  who  was  standing  amid  the 
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•pectators,  exchanged  looks  of  anxiety 
with  the  venerable  Peter,  as  if  in  won- 
der what  could  possibly  have  happen- 
ed. He  read  perplexity  in  every  line 
ef  the  old  roan's  oounteoance— -the  per- 
plexity of  a  father— and  he  stepped 
forward,  in  Christian  charity,  to  breathe 
Boroe  comfort  or  consolation  into  his 
•ear.  Theresa  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  him^ 
as  he  came  forward.  His  wide  clumsy 
boots  had  been  cast  aside,  in  honour 
of  the  auspicious  day,  and,  oontidering 
his  years,  his  step  seemed  elastic  with 
youthfy  vigour.  He  exchanged  a  se- 
cond glance  with  her,  but  could  no 
more.  The  hoary  beard  and  musta- 
chios,  whidi  had  so  eflfectually  dis- 
guised him,  were  in  a  moment  on  the 
ground,  and,  tfarowing  aside  the  large 
Hungarian  dosk  which  shrouded  him, 
Ludorioo,  in  a  rich  hussar  uniform, 
stood  for  an  instant  oonfessed — ^theli 
rushed  forward  to  his  matchless  The- 
resa— who,  meeting  him  half  way, 
threw  har  arms  about  his  neck  in  her 
surprise  and  joy,  and  almost  fainted 
mway  on  his  l^easL 

A  murmur  of  ddight  and  admira- 
tion arose — the  priest  proceeded  with 
the  ceremony,  and,  putting  the  hand 
of  Theresa  into  that  of  her  lover,  acted 
as  the  immediate  vicegerent  ^  the 
Deity,  in  uniting  together  a  most  d^ 
serving  pair,  and  leading  them  to  the 
dx>ice6t  bicssings  that  earth  has  in 
store  for  her  chUdren. 
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THE  SriaiT  OP  THE  AOB.* 


A  OUNCE  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
(for  even  it  hath  its  dunces)  once  ora- 
cularly announced  that  Mr  Hazlitt  was 
a  blockhead.  Mr  Hazlitt  almost  justi- 
fied the  announcement,  by  attributing 
it  to  that  ghost-seer,  Mr  Giffbrd.  Now 
Mr  Hazlitt  is  no  blockhead,  for  block- 
heai  means  fool,  and  the  modem  Pyg- 
malion is  something  else.  People  ougnt 
not  to  be  miscalled,  and  therefore  we 
have  much  satisfttction  in  wiping  away 
the  epithet  Fool  even  from  tnis  writer, 
although  he  never  was  a  great  favour- 
ite of  ours,  and  in  suggesting  another 
more  appropriate  and  cnaracteristic. 

In  this  "  Work  of  the  First  Impor- 
tance" we  are  presented  with  Portraits 
of  many  of  the  Leading  Men  of  the 


Dav,  and  the  first  questions  that  a  sen- 
sible mind  asks,  are.  Pray,  who  is  the 
painter  ?  Is  he  a  Master,  or  a  Dauber  ? 
Did  these  Spirits  of  the  Age  sit  for 
tbeir  Portraits  ?  and,  if  so,  where  did 
they  sit — ^in  cellar,  or  garret  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  very  natural 
queries  the  answer  is  ready.  Mr  Haz- 
utt  is  a  Dauber ;  but  then  a  Dauber 
frequently  dashes  ofi*  a  strong,  staring, 
absurd,  and  grotesque  likeness  of  d 
huma^  being,  whose  face  you  can  never 
a^ain  banish  from  your  memory  while 
you  live.  If  your  fnend  the  Sitteir  have 
a  wrinkled  forehead,  the  Dauber  abso- 
lutely ploi^s  and  harrows  it.  Should 
he  have  a  slight  cock  of  the  eye,  the 
Dauber  makes  him  squint  to  the  utter- 


•  The  Spirit  of  the  Age ;  or,  Coiiteniporary  Portraits, 
ry  Colburn,  New  Burlington  Street.     1825. 
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most  parts  of  the  earth.  Still  it  is  a 
PortraiL  There  is  no  mistaking  its 
hideousness;  and  you  cannot  help  feel- 
ing a  sort  of  admiration  of  the  Dauber 
who  can  thus  present  to  you  an  un- 
questionable likeness  of  a  friend  (per- 
haps defunct,)  in  a  face  that  at  the 
same  time  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  your 
imagination  the  great  Enemy  of  Man- 
But  to  drop  the  metaphor,  (if  it  be 
one,)  what  peculiar  requisites  does  Mr 
HazUtt  possess  for  the  task  be  has  taken 
upon  him,  of  giving  us  the  "  Spirit  of 
the  Age  ?"  For  instance,  what  can  he 
know  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  £ng. 
land  ?  He  may  be  said  to  live  in  the 
very  lowest  society,  for  he  has  for  years 
absolutely  been  upon  the  Press.  Then 
his  manners  and  habits  are  avowedly 
such  as  would  exclude  him  from  the 
better  circles,  even  if  he  had  any  wish 
(which  he  has  not)  to  intrude  himself 
into  them.  He  is  no  scholar — indeed 
be  prides  himself  upon  his  entire  ig- 
norance— and  has  told  us,  a  thousand 
times,  that  he  can  read  no  language 
but  his  own.  Of  law  he  knows  notning, 
except,  perhaps,  some  little  of  the  prac- 
tice of  our  Scotch  Commissary  Court. 
How^  then— we  put  it  to  his  own  can- 
dour— can  he  know  anything  what- 
ever of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land? And  yet,  to  read  him  upon 
Lord  Eldon,  one  might  think  they 
were  quite  hand  in  glove. 

"  Lord  Eldon,"  quoth  Mr  Hazlitt— 
"  is  an  exceedingly  good-natured  man ; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  him,  likeother 
eood-natured  people,  from  consult- 
ino;  his  own  ease  or  interest."  This  is 
delightfully  free  and  easy,  and  although 
a  little  severe,  yet  one  cannot  but  believe 
that  Mr  Hazhtt  would  condescend  to 
speak  to  the  Chancellor  on  the  street, — 
tnat  he  would  not  cut  him, — that,  per- 
haps, he  might  even  prevail  upon  mm- 
seo'  to  shake  hands  with  his  Lordship. 
Indeed  he  tells  us  so.  "  If  a  nation  is 
robbed  of  its  rights,  '  if  wretches 
hang  that  ministers  may  dine,' — the 
laugning  jest  still  collects  in  his  eye, 
the  cordial  squeeze  of  the  hand  is  still 
the  same."  This  is  truly  the  heij^ht  of 
familiarity ;  and  then,  what  truth  of 
character !  How  thoroughly  Mr  Haz- 
litt understands  his  man  !  Gluttonous, 
unjust,  and  unmerciful !  From  what 
follows,  it  appears  that  IMr  Hazlitt  has 
seen  the  Chancellor  at  dinner ;  or,  per- 
haps, he  means  merely  to  say  that  he 
has  been  in  his  Lordship's  kitchen. 
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"  But  tread  on  the  toe  of  one  of  that* 
amiable  and  imperturbable  mortals,  or  let 
a  lump  of  soot  fall  down  the  chimney  aod 
spoil  their  dinners,  and  see  how  they 
will  bear  it  All  ^eir  patience  is  con- 
fined to  the  accidents  that  befal  others ; 
all  their  good-humour  is  to  be  resolved 
into  giving  themselves  no  concern  about^ 
anything  but  their  own  ease  and  self-in- 
dulgence.** 

Our  readers  vdll  remember  the 
figure  which  Mr  Hazlitt  cut  a  year  or 
two  ago  as  the  modem  Pygmalion.  He 
has  not  yet  laid  aside  toe  amatory 
style.  One  might  suppose  that,  in  the 
following  sentence,  he  was  speaking  of 
himself  and  the  tailor's  daughter  of 
Southampton-Row,  but  it  is  only  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Law:— 
'^  He  hugs  indecision  to  his  breast, 
and  takes  home  a  modest  doubt,  or  a 
nice  point,  to  solace  himself  with  it 
in  protracted  luxurious  dalliance." 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  more  of- 
fensive character  to  a  criminal  than 
an  honest  judge ;  but  surely  Air  Haz- 
litt expresses  himself  too  boldly  when 
he  says, 

"  The  phlegm  of  the  Chancellor's  dis- 
position gives  one  almost  a  surfeit  qfim' 
partiality  and  candour  j  we  are  sick  of  the 
eternal  poise  of  childish  dilatoriness ;  and 
would  wish  law  and  justice  to  be  decided 
at  once  by  a  cast  of  the  dice,  (as  they 
were  in  Rabelais,)  rather  than  be  kept  in 
frivolous  and  tormenting  suspense.** 

Mr  Hazlitt  concludes  his  Portrait  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  with  this  gen- 
tlemanly sentence : — 

**  As  to  abstract  metaphysical  calcula- 
tions, the  ox  that  stands  staring  at  the 
comer  of  the  street  troubles  his  head  as 
much  about  them  as  ho  does ;  yet  this 
last  is  a  very  good  sort  of  animal  with  no 
harm  or  malice  in  him,  unless  he  is  goad- 
ed on  to  mischief,  and  then  it  is  necessaiy 
to  keep  out  of  his  way,  or  warn  others 
against  him  !** 

We  are  in  more  than  usual  good- 
humour  this  evening  with  the  whole 
world  and  all  its  inhabitants ;  and  are 
determined  not  to  use  an  uncivil  word 
to  the  most  worthless  individual.  Yet 
surely  we  may,  with  perfect  Aon- 
hommie,  ask,  is  not  this  a  vile  knave  ? 
The  lies  he  here  tells  are  of  no  mo- 
ment, but  are  you  not  disgusted  with 
his  ape-tike  impudence  ?  To  bring  the 
absurdity  of  the  impudence  of  the 
Thing  more  home  to  itself,  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  such  a  person  as  Mr 
Hazhtt  were  to  bo  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor !  Only  think  of  Eldon's  wig  on 
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Pygmalion !  Was  ever  a  poor  case  be- 
£Mre  in  such  extremity  ?  Yet,  to  hear 
the  Creature  ipeak^  ^ou  would  con- 
clude that  he  feela  his  infinite  supe- 
riority oTer  his  Lordship.  No  notion 
has  he  of  the  difference  between  one 
of  the  greatest  of  men  and  one  of  the 
meanest  of  monkeys.  So  have  we  seen 
one  of  that  tribe  keep  mowing  and 
chattering  at  Christian  people,  through 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  aloh  in  Wom- 
weU's  (read  Colbum's)  menagerie, 
manifestly,  with  a  few  nuts  and  an 
orange  in  his  jaw,  to  keep  him  in 
antics  odious  alike  to  the  visitors  and 
his  keeper. 

Loathsome  stuff,  like  the  above 
quotations,  mqst,  we  think,  act  like  cm 
overdose  on  the  most  malignant,  and, 
by  making  them  disgorge,  in  some  de- 
gree clean  their  conscience.  False  as 
all  their  statements  have  been  proved 
to  be — ^unfair  in  their  reasonings — ^and 
party-spirit  their  sole  impulse — still 
It  is  possible,  with  slight  stomach- 
qualms,  to  listen  to  Brougham,  Wil- 
liams, and  Denman  railing  against  the 
Chancellor,  like  baffled  and  breaking 
billows  against  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house. Although  they  may  occasional- 
ly forget  themselves,  they  are  gentle- 
men ;  and  we  feel  that  they  are  so,  the 
more  keenly  our  indignation  and  scorn 
are  excited  bv  their  wilful  violation  of 
.  their  native  cnaracter.  But  here  is  an 
.  acknowledged  scamp  of  the  lowest  or- 
der— a  scamp,  by  his  own  confession, 
steep'd  in  ignorance  and  malice  to  his 
very  ribald  lips,  arraigning  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  learned,  the  best, 
the  wisest  man  in  all  England,  in  vo- 
dfierations  ex  catfiedra  of  the  cider- 
cellar  or  the  Shades.  The  Barristers 
cannot  like  to  hear  this ;  they  wish  to 
'  choose  their  own  coadjutors ;  and  will 
fear  that  the  public,  whom  they  have 
been  so  long  striving  to  deceive,  must 
look  on  them  with  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion of  their  integrity,  if  they  appear 
to  have  enlisted  on  tneir  side  a  uo  less 
moral  and  conscientious  corrector  of 
abuses  than  the  modern  Pygmalion. 

From  the  woolsack,  let  us  turn  to 
hair-bottoms.  Mr  Hazlitt  has  a  crow 
to  pluck  with  Mr  Gifford,  and  in- 
cludes that  gentleman  among  the  Spi- 
rits of  the  Age,  that  he  may  tell  tne 
Age  he  is  no  Spirit  at  all,  but  a  mere 
clod.  Here  we  are  almost  induced  to 
exculpate  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  for 
calling  Mr  Uazlitt  a  blockhead;  for 
who  but  a  blockhead  would  cry  upon 
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his  fellow-creatures  to  exeerate  a  cri- 
tic, because  that  critic  had  kicked  and 
cut  up  the  crier?  This  is  almost  the 
only  trait  of  honesty  we  ever  observed 
in  Mr  Hazlitt's  literary  character. 
"  You  have  abused  me,  and  therefore 
I  will  abuse  you !"  And  this  from  a 
person  who  paints  '^  Contemporary 
Portraits,"  and  says,  behold  for  ten  and 
sixpence,  the  Spirits  of  the  Age !  Hear 
the  scarified  simpleton,  how  ne  audi- 
bly winces ! 

**  Thus  he  informed  the  world  that  the 
author  of  Table.Talk  was  a  person  who 
could  not  write  a  sentence  of  common 
English,  and  could  hardly  spell  his  own 
name,  because  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  had  tlie 
assurance  to  write  Characters  of  Shak- 
speare's  Plays  in  a  style  of  criticism  some- 
what different  from  Mr  GiflFord's.  He 
charged  this  writer  witJi  imposing  on  the 
public  by  a  flowery  style ;  and  when  the 
latter  ventured  to  refer  to  a  work  of  his, 
called  An  Essay  on  the  Pr'mcqiles  of  Hu- 
man Action,  which  has  not  a  single  orna- 
ment in  it,  as  a  specimen  of  his  original 
studies,  and  the  proper  bias  of  his  mind, 
the  learned  critic,  with  a  shrug  of  great 
self-satisfaction,  said,  *  It  was  amusing  to 
see  this  person  sitting  like  one  of  Brou- 
wer*s  Dutch  boors  over  his  gin  and  to- 
bacco-pipes, and  fancying  himself  a  Leib- 
nitz !'  The  question  was,  whether  the 
subject  of  Mr  Giffbrd*s  censure  had  ever 
written  such  a  work  or  not ;  for  if  he  had, 
he  had  amused  himself  with  something 
besides  gin  and  tobacco-pipes." 

Yes — yes — the  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  was  right,  after  all.  We 
humbly  beg  his  pardon — ^he  was  no 
dunce — and  Hazlitt  is  a  blockhead. 
For  drawing  the  characters  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr  Gifford,  we 
have  seen  what  are  Mr  Hazlitt's  pe- 
culiar qualifications,  and,  above  all, 
his  utter  ignorance  in  the  one  case, 
and  avowed  personal  spite  in  the  other. 
It  shews  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  (in  him,  a  Metaphysician,  and 
author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Principles 
of  Human  Conduct,)  thus  to  direct 
public  attention,  in  hopes  of  exciting 
public  sympathy,  to  the  tingling,  in- 
flamed, discoloured,  and  perhaps  raw 
part«,  round  which  the  lash  of  the 
Q.  (almost  as  sharp  as  that  of  Z.  him- 
self) had  so  flourishingly  played  its 
periodical  gambols.  The  most  tender- 
nearted  even  of  womankind  feel  them- 
selves unable  to  shed  a  pensive  tear 
over  a  culprit  capering  about  with  his 
hand  on  his  sore  breech,  and  all  the 
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while^  In  pkoe  cf  prudently  csrfing  for 
mercy,  abasing^  in  frantic  pain^  the  in- 
exorable minister  of  offended  justice. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  such  public  spectacles  are 
Productive  of  any  real  good.  The 
^illory  has  been  abolished ;  and  ex- 
cept when  the  judgment  is  influenced 
by  a  strong  sentiment  of  loathing  to- 
wards some  especial  baseness,  it  can- 
not pnmounoe  that  the  Punishment 
of  Exposure  should  be  restored. 

Turn  we  to  another  Spirit  of  the 
Age--Sir  Walter  Scott.  You  may  hayc 
occasionally  seen,  my  worthy  reader^ 
a  waiter  in  a  tavern  pouring  out  small 
beer.  Mlth  an  air  of  the  most  mag- 
nanimous dexterity  he  places  the  tum- 
bler— up  with  the  great  white  jug  a 
yard  above  his  frizzled  developement 
—with  a  fearless  eve  he  measures  his 
distance,  and,  hark  and  lo  !  from  that 
ambitious  altitude  down  falls  the  ca- 
taract of  foam,  in  all  the  majesty  and- 
magnificence  of  swipes !  Just  so  Mr 
Hazlitt 

**  There  is  (first  and  foremost,  because 
the  earliest  of  ouracquaintance)  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine,  stately,  kind-hearted, 
whimsical,  pedantic ;  and  FJqra  Maclvor 
(whom  even  we  forgive  for  her  Jacobit- 
ism),  the  fierce  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  and  Evan 
Dhu,  constant  in  death,  and  Davie  Gel- 
iately  roasting  his  eggs  or  turning  his 
rhymes  with'  restless  volubility,  and  the 
two  stag-hounds  that  met  Waverley,  as 
fine  as  ever  Titian  painted,  or  Paul  Vero- 
nese : — then  there  is  old  Balfour  of  Bur- 
ley,  brandishing  his  sword  and  his  Bible 
with  fire,  eyed  fury,  trying  a  fall  with 
the  insolent,  gigantic  Bothwell  at  the 
Change-house,  and  vanquishing  him  at 
the  noble  battle  of  Loudon-hill ;  there  is 
Bothwell  himself,  drawn  to  the  life,  proud, 
cruel,  selfish,  pmfligate,  but  with  the  love- 
letters  of  the  gentle  Alice  (written  thirty 
years  before),  and  l^s  verses  to  her  me- 
mory, found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death : 
in  the  same  volume  of  Old  Mortality  is 
that  lone  figure,  like  a  figure  in  Scripture, 
of  the  woman  sitting  on  the  stone  at  the 
turning  to  the  mountain,  to  warn  6urley 
that  there  is  a  lion  in  his  path ;  and  the 
fiswning  Claverhoase,  beautiful  as  a  pan- 
ther, smooth-iooking,  bUNMi-spotted ;  aad 
the  fanatics,  Macbriar  and  Mucklewrath, 
erased  with  seal  and  sufferings ;  and  the 
infiexible  Morton,  and  the  fisithful  Edith, 
who  refused  to  *give  her  hand  to  another 
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while  her  fa«8rt  was  wtth  her  lover  in  tha 
ieep  and  dead  sea.*     And  in  The  HmH 

rf  Mid'L&tkum  we  have  Eflle  Deans  (chat 
sweet  &ded  flowerO  and  Jeanie,  her  more 
than  sister,  and  old  David  Deans,  the 
patriarch  of  St  Leonard's  Crags,  and  BaU 
ler,  and  Dumbiedikes,  eloquent  in  his  si. 
lence,  and  Mr  Bartoline  Saddletree  and 
hisprudenthelpMate,aiid  Porteousswing. 
ing  in  the  wind,  and  Madge  Wildfire,  full 
of  finery  and  madness,  and  her  ghastly 
mother— Again,  there  is  MegMerrilies, 
standing  on  her  rock,  stretched  on  her 
bier  with  "  her  head  to  the  east,"  and 
Dirk  Hatterick  (equal  to  Sbakespear's 
Master  Barnardine),  and  Glossin,   the 
soul  of  an  attorney,  and  Dandy  Dinmont, 
with  his  terrier-pack  and  his  pony  Dum- 
ple,  and  the  fiery  Colonel  Mannering,  and 
the  modish  old  counsellor  Pleydell,  and 
Dominie  Sampson,*  and  Rob  Roy  (like 
the  eagle  in  his  eyry),  and  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  and  the  inimitable  Major  Gal- 
braith,  and  RashJeIgh  Osbaldistone,  and 
Die  Vernon,  the  best  of  secret-keepers ; 
and  in  the  Antiquary,  the  ingenious  and 
abstruse  Mr  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  and  the 
old  beadsman  Edie  Ochiltree,  and  that 
preternatural  figure  of  old  Edidi  El- 
speith,  a  living  ^aAow,  in  whom  the 
lamp  of  life  had  been  long  extioguisb- 
ed,  had  it  not  been  fed  by  remorse  and 
*  thick-coming*  reoolleetions ;  and  that 
striking  picture  of  the  effects  of  feudal 
tyranny  and  fiendish  pnde,  the  unhappy 
Earl  of  Gleoallan ;  and  the  Black  Dwarf, 
an)}  his  friend  Habbie  of  the  Heughfoot, 
(the  cheerful  hunter^)  and  his  ooustn 
Grace  Armstrong,  fresh  and  laughing  like 
the  morning;  and  the  CkHdren^iheAGtt, 
and  the  baying  of  the  bIood>hound  that 
tracks  their  steps  at  a  distance,  (the  hoi- 
low  echoes  are  in  our  ears  now,)  and 
Amy  aiMi  her  hapless  love,  and  the  villain 
Varney,  and  the  deep  voice  of  George  of 
Douglas— and  the  immoveable  Balafr6, 
and  Master  Oliver  the  Barber,  in  Quen- 
tin  Durward — and  the  quaint  humour  of 
the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  the  comic  spi- 
rit of  Peveril  of  the  Peak— and  the  fine 
old  English  romance  of  Ivanhoe.** 

He  next  favours  the  world  with  Jiis 
opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  charac- 
ter as  a  Man.  ^ 

**  If  there  were  a  writer,  who,  «  born 
for  the  universe**- 

• Narrowed  hU  mln^, 

And  to  Mrty.gave  up  what  waa  mmot  for  man- 
kind—' 

who,  from  the  height  of  his  genius  look- 


•  Perhapt  the  flnert  acme  in  aUtha^noYd^ta  that  whertttiaDo^  UinL,^ 

le  mornina  after  her  hroCher*!  aniTaL  «*~««.p  uwm  mp  pvpu,  mm  i.«o)r. 
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ing  abrotd  into  nature,  and  scanning  the 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  '  winked 
and  shut  his  apprehension  up'  to  every 
thought  or  purpose  that  tended  to  the 
future  good  of  mankind— who,  raised  bj 
afllnence,  the  reward  of  successful  indus- 
try, and  the  voice  of  fiiroe,  above  the  want 
of  any  but  the  most  honourable  patron- 
age,  stooped  to  the  unworthy  arts  of  adu- 
lation, and  abetted  the  views  of  the  great 
with  the  pettifogging  feelings  of  the  mean- 
est dependant  on  office — who,  having  se- 
cured the  admiration  of  the  public,  (with 
the  probable  reversion  of  immortality,) 
shewed  no  respect  for  himself,  for  that 
genius  that  haid  raised  him  to  distinc- 
tion, for  that  nature  which  he  trampled 
under  foot— who,  amiable,  frank,  friendly, 
manly  in  private  life,  was  seized  with  the 
dotage  of  age  and  the  fnry  of  a  woman, 
the  inttant  politics  were  concerned— who 
reserved  all  his  candour  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  view  for  history,  and  vented 
his  littleness,  pique,  resentment,  bigotry, 
and  intolerance  on  his  contempotariea— 
took  the  wrong  side,  and  defended  it  by 
un£sir  means— who,  the  moment  his  own 
hiterest  or  the  prejudices  of  others  inter- 
fered, seemed  to  forget  all  that  was  due 
to  the  pride  of  intellect,  to  the  sense  of 
manhood — who,  praised,  admired  by  men 
of  all  parties  alike,  repaid  the  public  libe- 
rality by  striking  a  secret  and  envenomed 
blow  at  the  reputation  of  every  one  who 
was  not  the  ready  tool  of  power— who 
strewed  the  sltme  of  rankling  malice  and 
mercenary  scorn  over  the  bud  and  pro- 
mise of  genius,  because  it  was  not  foster- 
ed in  the  hot-bed  of  corruption,  or  warp- 
ed by  the  trammels  of  servility,**  &c.  &c 
Now  that  the  Pillory  is  (perhaps 
wisely)  takea  down,  what  adequate 
and  appropriate  punishment  is  there 
that  we  can  inflict  on  this  rabid  cai- 
tiff?   The  old  Germans  used  to  en- 
dose  certain  criminals  in  wicker  creels, 
and»sink  them  in  mud  and  slime. 
<'  Is  there  a  man  in  all  Scotland,"  or 
in  merry  England,  that  would  not 
give  his  vote  for  the  temporary  im- 
mersion of  this  unnatural  liar  in  the 
Jakes  ?  Who,  if  that  punishment  were 
curied  into  effect  by  the  hands  of  a 
mud-lark,  would  not  laugh  at  the  in- 
curable culprit  as  he  wriggled  himself, 
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in  laborious  extrication,  from  the  pe- 
nal ordure^  and,  droppinf;  at  every 
faultering  step  fllth  from  his  body  al- 
most as  loathsome  as  that  which  he 
had  discharged  from  his  soul,  rushed 
for  refuge  into  some  obscene  recepta- 
cle of  the  infamous  and  excommuni- 
cated, in  the  pestilent  regions  of  Cock- 
aigne ? 

Having  gone  out  to  take  a  little  fresh 
air,  we  feel  ourselves  recovered  from 
that  sudden  fit  of  sickness.  Honest 
Mark  M'lvor,  one  of  the  Magazine 
porters,  has  called  at  the  Lodge  with 
a  hamper  of  articles,  and  we  have  got 
rid  of  the  offensive  volume. 

We  begin  to  suspect,  that  we  have 
yielded  too  much  to  our  feelings ;  and  ' 
that,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  worst  of 
Mr  Hazlitt's  productions.    Nay,  we 
incline  to  think  it  the  best.    Every 
page  is  not  polluted  with  the  same 
film,  at  least  not  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  filth.    Honesty,  of  course,  no 
one  expects  from  tins  writer;  but 
here  and  there  we  meet  with  some 
passable  imitations  of  it.  He  occasion- 
ally lays  aside  his  native  brutality,  in 
mimicry  of  a  mirthful  badinage ;  and 
the  bear's  dance  for  a  few  minutes  is 
not  unamusing.    Avoid  truth  as  ^ou 
will,  you  must  knock  your  head  against 
it  sometimes ;  and  on  such  occasions 
Mr  Hazlitt  looks  about  him  with  the 
farcical  air  of  the  "  Agreeable  Sur« 
prise."    Nothing  can  exceed  his  con- 
ceit, in  the  consciousness  of  now  and 
then  (perhaps  three  times  in  the  course 
of  400  octavo  psges^  feeling  almost  as 
if  he  were  not  a  Cockney,  but  a  man ; 
and  although  his  thefts  are  in  general 
not  only  barefaced  but  absurd, — his 
native  inclination  impelling  him  to 
steal  only  what  is  absolutely  worth- 
less,— yet  justice  forces  us  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  have  more  than  'once 
detected  his  hand  in  the  very  act  of 
pilfering  a  jewel;  nor  can  we  help 
even    admiring    the    audacity   with 
which,  in  broad  day-light,  he  exhibits 
the  pearls  of  which  he  has  robbeJ  ge- 
nius, studded  in  the  paste  of  his  own 
vulgar  and  impoverisned  understands 
ing. 
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XPH  A'EN  STMnOZm  KTAIKON  nEPINISSOMENAON 
HAEA  KaXIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

FHOC.  ap,  Aitu 
Z,'^^^^  '*  o^  distich  by  wise  old  Pkocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  / 
Meaning-,  '*  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  feoplk^ 
"  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple  ; 
"But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  tueir  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis — 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes'^ 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambr* 

Blue  Parlour.     Midnigfit.     Watchman  heard  crying  "  One  o'clock." 
[[North.    Tickler.    The  Ettrick  Shepherd.    The  middle  Term  asUep.2 

*  north. 

The  old  gentleman  is  fairly  dished.  Pray^  are  you  a  great  dreamer,  James  ? 
Your  poetry  is  so  very  imaginative  that  I  should  opine  your  sleep  to  be  haunted 
by  many  visions^  dismal  and  delightfxd. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  dream  between  the  blankets.  To  me  sleep  has  no  separate  world. 
It  is  as  a  transient  mental  annihilation.  I  snore^  but  dream  not.  What  is  the 
use  of  sleep  at  all,  if  you  are  to  toss  and  tumble^  sigh  and  groan,  shudder  and 
shriek,  and  agonize  in  the  convulsions  of  night  mayoralty  ?  I  lie  all  night  like 
a  stone,  and  in  the  morning  up  I  go,  like  a  dewy  leaf  before  the  zephyr's 
breath,  glittering  in  the  sunshine. 

NORTH. 

Whence  are  all  your  poetic  visions,  James,  of  Kilmeny,  and  Hynde,  and  the 
Chaldee  manuscript  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Genius, — Genius,  my  dear  sir.  May  not  a  man  dream,  when  he  is  awake, 
better  dreams  than  when  sleep  dulb  and  deadens  both  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum ?  O,  happy  days  that  I  have  lain  on  the  green  hillside,  with  my  plaid 
around  me,  best  mantle  of  inspiration,  ray  faithful  Hector  sitting  like  a  very 
Christian  by  my  side,  glowring  far  affinto  the  glens  after  the  sheep,  or  aiblins 
lifting  up  his  ee  to  the  gled  hovering  close  aneath  the  marbled  roof  of  douds,— 
bonny  St  Mary's  Loch  lying  like  a  smile  below,  and  a  softened  sun,  scarcely 
warmer  than  the  moon  nersel,  adorning  without  dazzling  the  day,  over  the 
heavens  and  the  earthy — a  beuk  o'  auld  ballants,  as  yellow  as  the  cowslips,  in 
my  hand  or  my  bosom,  and  roaybe^  sir,  my  ink-horn  dangling  at  a  button-' 
hole,  a  bit  stump  o*  pen,  nae  bigger  than  an  auld  wife's  pipe,  in  m^  mouth  ; 
and  a  piece  o*  paper,  torn  out  o'  the  hinder-end  of  a  volume,  crunkling  on  ray 
knee, — on  such  a  couch,  Mr  North,  hath  your  Shepherd  seen  visions  and 
drearaed  dreams ;  but  his  een  were  never  steekeil ;  and  I  continued  aye  to  see 
and  to  hear  a'  outward  things,  although  scarcely  conscious  at  the  time  o'  their 
real  nature,  so  bright,  wavering,  and  unsure-like  was  the  hail  livin'  world, 
frae  my  lair  on  the  knowe  beside  the  clear  spring,  to  the  distant  weathef- 
gleara.     {^The  Shepherd  drijiks.^     This  is  the  best  jug  I  have  made  yet,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Have  you  been  writing  any  poetry  lately,  James  ?  The  unparalleled  success, 
of  Queen  Hynde  must  have  inspirited  and  inspired  my  dear  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Success !  She's  no  had  muckle  o'  that,  man.  Me  and  Wordsworth  are  aboon 
the  age  we  live  in — it's  no  worthy  o'  us  ;  but  wait  a  whvleock — wait  only  for 
a  thousand  years,  or  thereabouts,  Mr  North,  and  you  11  see  who  will  have 
speclcd  to  the  tap  o'  the  tree. 

13 
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NORTH. 

Nay^  JtaneB,  you  are  by  far  too  pc^ular  at  present  to  be  entitled  to  posthu- 
niOQB  fiunc.  You  are  second  only  to  Byron.  But  tell  me,  have  you  written 
anything  since  the  Burning  of  Beregonium  ? 

SHEPIIEED. 

Do  you  wish  to  hear  an  Ode  to  the  Devil  ? 

NORTH. 

Nothing  more.  Look  fiendish^  James^  and  suit  the  action  to  the  word. 
You  have  not.  imitated  Bums  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Me  imitate  Bums !  Faith^  no !— Just  let  me  tak  a  caulker  o'  the  Glenlivet 
before  I  begin  spootin*.    Noo  for't — 

(Shepherd  pats  himself  in  attitude^  and  spouts.} 

HYKN  TO  THE  DETIL. 

Speed  thee,  speed  thee ! 

Liberty  lead  thee ! 
Many  this  night  shall  hearken  and  heed  thee. 
Fsr  abroad. 
Demigod! 

MThat  shall  appal  thee  ? 
Javel,  or  Devil,  or  how  shall  we  call  thee  ? 
Thine  the  night  voices  of  joy  and  of  weeping 
The  whisper  awake,  and  the  vision  when  sleeping : 
The  bloated  kings  of  the  earth  shall  brood 
On  princedoms  and  provinces  bought  with  blood. 
Shall  slabber,  and  snore,  and  to-morrow's  breath 
Shall  order  the  muster  and  march  of  death : 
The  trumpets  riiall  sound,  and  the  gonfalons  flee»  ' 
And  thousands  of  souls  step  home  to  thee. 

Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  &c 

The  warrior  shall  dream  of  battle  begun. 
Of  field-day  and  foray,  and  foeman  undone; 
Of  provinces  sacked,  and  u'arrior  store. 
Of  hurry  and  havoc,  and  hampers  of  ore ; 
Of  captive  maidens  for  joys  abundant, 
And  ransom  vast  when  these  grow  redundant 
Hurray !  for  the  foray.  Fiends  ride  forth  a-souling^ 
For  the  dogs  of  havock  are  yelping  and  yowling. 
Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  &e.  ^ 

Make  the  bedesman's  dream 

With  pleasure  to  teem ; 

To-day  and  to-morrow 

He  has  but  one  aim. 
And  *tis  still  the  same,  and  'tis  still  the  same. 
But  well  thon  know*st  the  sot's  demerit, 
His  richness  of  flesh,  and  his  poorness  of  spirit ; 
And  well  thy  images  thou  canst  frame. 
On  canvass  of  pride,  with  pencil  of  flame : 
A  broad  demesne  is  a  view  of  glory,^ 
For  praying  a  soul  from  purgatory : 
And,  O,  let  the  dame  be  fervent  and  fair,         ' 
Amorous,  and  righteous,  and  husband  beware ! 
For  there's  a  confession  so  often  repeated. 
The  eyes  are  enlightened,  the  life-blood  is  heated.  t 

Hish ! — Hush !— soft  foot  and  silence. 
The  sons  of  the  abbot  are  lords  of  the  Highlands. 
Thou  canst  make  lubbard  and  lighthead  agree. 
Wallow  a  while,  and  oome  home  to  thee. 

Speed  thee,  ^eed  thee,  &c 

Where  go«t  thou  next,  by  hamlet  or  shore. 
When  kings,  when  warriors,  and  priests  are  o'er  ? 
Vol.  XVIL  3  B 
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These  for  thee  have  the  most  to  do, 
And  these  are  the  men  mntt  be  looked  unto- 
On  courtier  deign  not  to  look  down* 
Who  swells  at  a  smUe,  and  &ints  at  a  firown. 
With  noble  maid  stay  not  to  parle, 
Bnt  give  her  one  gwice  of  Uie  golden  arie. 
Then,  oh,  there's  a  creature  thou  needs  must  see, 
Upright*  and  saintly,  and  stern  is  she ! 
"ns  the  old  maid,  with  Tisage  demure* 
With  cat  on  her  lap*  and  dogs  on  the  floor. 
Master,  she'll  prove  a  match  for  thee. 
With  her  psalter,  and  crosier,  and  Ave  Man. 
Move  her  with  things  above  and  below. 
Tickle  her  and  teasie  her  from  lip  to  toe; 
Should  all  prove  vain,  and  nothmg  can  move; 
If  dead  to  ambition,  and  cold  to  love* 
One  passion  still  success  will  crown* 
A  glorious  energy  all  thine  own ! 
*Tls  envy ;  a  die  that  never  can  fail 
With  children,  matron,  or  maiden  stale. 
Shew  them  in  dreams  firom  night  to  day 
A  hi4>py  mother,  and  offspring  gay; 
Shew  them  the  maiden  in  youthful  prime. 
Followed  and  wooed,  improving  her  time ; 
And  their  hearts  will  sicken  with  envy  and  spleen^ 
A  leperous  jaundice  of  yellow  and  green : 
And  though  frightened  for  hell  to  a  boundless  degree. 
They'll  singe  their  dry  periwigs  yet  with  thee. 
.    Speed  thee^  speed  thee*  &c 

Where  goest  thou  next?    Where  wilt  thou  hie  thee  ? 
Still  there  is  rubbish  enough  to  try  thee. 
Whisper  the  matron  of  lordly  fame^ 
There's  a  greater  than  she  in  splendour  and  name; 
And  her  Iwsom  shall  swell  with  the  grievous  load^ 
And  torrents  of  slander  shall  volley  abroad* 
Imbued  with  venom  and  bitter  despair : 
O  sweet  are  the  sounds  to  the  Prince  of  the  Air ! 
Reach  the  proud  yeoman  a  bang  with  a  spear* 
And  the  tippling  buigess  a  yerk  on  the  ear; 
Put  fees  in  the  eye  of  the  poisoning  leech* 
And  give  the  dull  peasant  a  kick  on  the  breech : 
As  for  the  flush  maiden*  the  rosy  elf* 
You  may  pass  her  by*  she  will  dream  of  herself. 
But  that  all  may  be  gain  and  nothing  loss. 
Keep  eye  on  the  men  with  the  cowl  and  die  cross; 
Then  shall  the  world  go  swimming  before  thee* 
In  a  full  tide  of  liberty*  licence,  apd  gloty. 
Speed  thee*  spe^  thee*  &c 

Hail*  patript  spirit !  thy  Ubours  be  blest ! 
For  of  all  great  reformers*  thyself  wert  the  first ; 
Thou  wert  the  ^t*  with  discernment  strong* 
To  perceive  that  all  rights  divine  were  wsoog; 
And  long  hast  thou  spent  thy  sovereign  breath* 
In  heaven  above  and  in  earth  beneath* 
And  roared  it  fix>m  thy  burning  throne; 
The  glory  of  independence  alone ; 
Proclaiming  to  all*  with  fervour  uid  iroi^, 
Hiat  kingly  dominion's  all  humbug  s^d  granny; 
And  whoso  listeth  mav  be  free* 
For  freedom,  liill  freedom's  the  word  with  thee ! 
That  life  has  its  pleasures— the  rest  is  a  sham. 
And  all  that  comes  after  a  Aim  and  a  flam ! 
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Speed  tbee,  ipee4  Ihse ) 
Liberty  lead  thee  I 
Many  thia  night  shall  barken  and  heed  thee. 
Hie  abroad. 
Demigod ! 
Who  shall  defame  thee  ? 
King  of  the  Elements !  how  shall  we  name  thee? 

NORTH. 

Ddidouf ^  James— delicious !  That's  above  Bany  Cornwall. 

SHEPHERD. 

Him>  indeed !  Why,  Mr  North,  he  daur  nae  inair  speak  o'  the  deevil  in  that 
gate,  than  tak  the  Son  by  the  horns  when  he  has  entered  Taurus. 

NORTH. 

AdmiraUy  ^oksen,  most  astronomical  of  Chaldeans. 

SHEPHIRD. 

I  ken  as  muckle  about  the  heathen  mythology  as  Barry  Cornwall  does ;  but 
nha  ever  hesrs  me  taking  ony  of  their  names  in  vain  ?  It's  a  gveat  sign  o'  weak- 
ness in  ony  poet  o'  the  present  day  to  he  rinnin'  awa  hack  into  antiquity,  when 
there's  sae  strong  a  spirit  of  life  hotchin'  ower  yearth  and  sea  in  this  very  cen* 
tury. 

NORTH. 

Barrjr  Cornwall  is  one  of  mjy  pet  poeta^— quite  a  love ;  he  is  so  free  from  every- 
thing hke  affectation.  I  see,  m  the  Autographs  of  the  Living  Poets,  in  Watts's 
Souvenir,  first,  Barry  Cornwall,  and  immediately  after  that  immortal  name, 
W.  A.  Procter — ^no  more  like  each  other  than  a  pea  and  a  hean^  What  tJ^nk 
you  of  that  ?  Who  is  W.  A.  Procter  ?  This  is  rather  too  much. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  Just  maist  intolerahle  impertinence.  What,  right  has  he  to  tak  up  the 
room  o  twa  autographs  for  his  ahi  share  ?  But  wha's  C.  Colton  ?  I  see  his  name 
in  the  Literary  Souvenir. 

NORTH. 

Author  of  Lacon,  or.  Many  Things  in  few  Words ;  a  work  that  is  advertised 
to  be  in  the  thirteenth  edition,  and  I  never  have  seen  any  man  who  has  seen 
a  copy  c^  it.    I  begin  to  doubt  its  existence. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  beuk  ever  went  into  a  real,  even-down,  b<mny  fide  thretteen  edition  in 
this  world,  fi>rhye  the  Bible,  Shakspear,  and  John  Bunyan.  It's  a  confounded 
lie— and  that's  '^  mony  things  in  few  words." 

NORTH. 

.  Coltmi  is  a  clergyman  and  a  bankrupt  wine-merchant,  and  K.  0.  player, 
a  dicepr,  and  friend  of  the  late  W.  Weare,  Esq.,  murdered  by  that  atrocious 
Whig,  Jack  ThurteO. 

SHEPHERD. 

Huts! 

NORTH. 

Poz.  Ever  since  his  disappearance,  laudatory  paragraphs  about  this  living 
and  absent  poet,  evidently  sent  by  himself  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  have 
been  infesting  the  public  prints — all  pufl&  of  Lacon !  Let  him  shew  himsdf 
once  more  in  London,  and  then  I  have  a  few  words  to  whisper  publicly  in(6 
theear  of  the  Rev.  C.  Cdton^  author  of  Hypocrisy,  a  Satire,  &c 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  are  you  lookin'  so  fierce  and  fearsome  ^  But  let's  change  the  sub- 
ject. Wad  ye  advise  me  to  read  High- ways  and  Bye-ways  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James.  They  are  very  spirited  and  amusing  volumes,  written  by  a  gen.- 
tleman  and  a  scholar.  Grattan  is  a  fine  fellow—a  Whig  to  be  sure— -but  every 
man  has  his  failing— and  I  cannot  but  like  him  for  his  very  name. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  thocht  he  would  be  a  good  author,  for  I  saw  him  abused  like  a  tinkler  in 
that  feckless  fouter,  Taylor. 

NORIU. 

Of  course— be  writes  for  Colburn. 
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■BEPREKD. 

Hech^  tin !  bat  that's  awfu'  mean — but  I  was  jalousin'  as  much.  Oh  !  Mr 
North— 4ny  dear  freeu^  I  was  sorry^  sorry  when  Knight's  Quarterly  Magaaina 
took  a  pain  in  its  head^  and  ^ed  a  wamle  ower  the  counter  in  the  dead- 
thraws.  It  was  rather  incomprehensible  to  me>  for  the  maist  part,  wi'  its  Ita- 
lian literature,  and  the  lave  o't ;  but  the  contributors  were  a  set  o'  apunkie 
chiels— Collegians,  as  I  understan',  frae  Cambridge  College.  What'a  become 
o'  them  now  that  their  Journal  is  dead  ? 

NOETH. 

I  think  I  see  them,  like  so  many  resurrection-men,  digging  np  the  Album. 
Yes !  Hogg,  they  are  clever,  accomplished  chaps,  with  many  uttle  pleasing 
impertinendes  en  their.own,  and  may  make  a  figure.  How  assinine,  not  to  have 
mttrched  a  levy  >ii  masse  into  Ebony's  sanctum  sanctorum  I 

SHEPHKED. 

I  ne?er  thocht  o'  that  before.  So  it  was.  But  then  ye  behave  sae  eaTalierlT 
to  contributors !    It's  a  horrible  thing  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  Balaam  Box  f 

NORTH. 

By  the  way,  James,  that  Ode  to  the  Devil  of  yours  makes  me  ask  you,  if 
you  have  seen  Dr  Hibbert's  book  on  Apparitions? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ghosts  ?»no.    Is'tgude? 

NORTH. 

Excellent  The  Doctor  first  gives  a  general  view  of  the  particular  morbid 
affections  with  which  the  production  of  phantoms  is  often  connected. 

SHEPHERD. 

'What— the  blude  and  stomach  ? 

NORTH. 

Just  60,  James.  Apnaritions  are  likewise  considered  bv  him  as  nothing  more 
^an  ideas,  or  the  recollected  images  of  the  mind,  whicn  have  been  rendered 
more  vivid  than  actual  impressions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Does  the  Doctor  daur  to  say  that  there  are  nae  real  ghosts  ?  If  sae,  he  needna 
come  out  to  Ettrick.  I've  heard  that  failosophers  sav  there  is  nae  satisfiictory 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  flesh-and-blude  men,  ^rax  me  ower  the  loaf,  I 
want  a  shave,^  but  o'  the  existence  o'  ghosts  and  fairies  I  never  heard  before 
that  the  proot  was  counted  defective.  I've  seen  scores  o'  them,  baith  drunk 
and  sober. 

NORTH.  , 

Well,  Ho^  versus  Hibbertv  Sam  very  ingeniously  points  out  that,  in 
well-authenticated  ghost-stories,  of  a  supposed  supernatural  character,  the 
ideas  whidi  are  rendered  so  unduly  intense,  as  to  mduce  spectral  illusions, 
may  be  traced  to  such  phantastical  agents  of  prior  belief,  as  are  incorporated 
in  the  various  systems  of  superstition,  which  for  ages  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar.  * 

SHEPHERD. 

There  may  be  some  sense  in  that,  after  a'.  What  mair  does  the  doctor  say  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  my  fi^end  Hibbert  is  something  of  a  metaphysician,  althougll 
he  pins  his  faith  too  slavishly  on  some  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  late  Dr  Brown. 

SHEPHERD. 

Metafeesics  are  ae  thing,  and  poetry  anither ;  but  Dr  Brovm  was  a  desperate 
bad  poet,  Mr  North,  and  it  would  tak  some  trouble  to  convince  me  that  he 
knew  muckle  about  human  nature,  either  the  quick  or  the  dead. 

NORTH. 

James,  you  are  mistaken.  However,  my  friend  Hibbert  well  observes,  that 
nnce  apparitions  are  ideas  equalling  or  exceeding  in  vividness  actual  impres* 
sions,  there  ought  to  be  some  important  and  definite  laws  of  the  mind  wnich 
have  given  rise  to  this  undue  degree  of  violence.  These  he  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain, and  he  does  so— with  the  qualification  I  mention — ingeniously,  and 
even  satisfactorily. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a'thegither  aboon  my  capacity.  What  would  become  of  the  Doctor's 
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^earj,  if  he  had  erer  sleepit  a'  night,  three  In  a  hed,  wi'  twa  fffaosta,  as  I  hae 
doner  They  were  baith  o'  them  a  conftmded  deal  mair  vivia  than  ony  by- 
gone actual  impreasions,  or  sensations,  or  ideas,  or  ony  ither  words  ctf  that  out- 
kndish  lingua.  Can  an  idea  nip  a  man's  thees  black  and  blue^  and  rug  out  a 
handfti'  o'  hair  out  o*  the  head  o'  him  ?  Neither  Dr  firown  nor  Dr  Hibbert 
will  gar  me  beUere  ony  thing  sae  unwise-like. 

NOATH. 

The  last  object,  James,  of  the  Doctor's  in^nious  dissertation  was  to  have 
established  tms : — ^That  all  the  subordinate  mddents  connected  with  phan- 
toms^ might  be  explained  on  the  following  general  principle ;  that  in  every  un- 
due excitement  of  our  feelinra,  (as,  for  instance,  when  ideas  become  more 
▼iTid  than  actual  impression, )  the  operations  of  the  intellectual  faculty  of  die 
mind  sustain  corresponding  modifications,  by  which  the  effinrts  of  the  judg- 
ment are  rendered  proportionably  incorrect. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  does  Dr  Hibbert  make  that  wed  out  ? 

KORTH. 

No.  He  very  trulv  and  prudently  obsenres,  that  an  object  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  attempted  but  in  connexion  with  almost  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Ak- 
man  mind.  To  pursue  the  inquiry,  therefore,  any  farther,  would  be  to  make 
a  dissertation  on  apparitions  the  nosurd  vehicle  of  a  regular  system  of  meta- 
physics. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  would  be  maist  ridiculous,  indeed.  Neither  could  the  Doctor,  ho- 
nest man,  hope  to  accomplish  such  a  task  before  he  was  an  apparition  himself. 
But  the  beuk  must  be  a  curious  ane  indeed,  and  you  must  gie  me  a  reading 
of  it. 

NORTH. 

I  will.  The  second  edition,  I  hear,  is  printing  by  Oliver  and  Boyd,  with  a 
somewhat  new  and  much-improved  arrangement  of  the  metaphysical  matter. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir,  I  wish  there  was  ony  waukening  o'  Mr  Tickler.  It's  no  like  him  to  fa' 
asleep.    MThisht !  whisht !  Hear  till  him  !  hear  till  him  ! 

NORTH. 

Somnium  Scipionis! 

TICKLER  QO'^^*]] 

It  was  creditable  to  a  British  public  Poor,  dear  little  soul,  she  has  been 
cruelly  treated  altogether.  My  sweet  Miss  Lstitia  Foote,  although  I  am  now 
rather  — 

SHEPHERD. 

Isna  the  wicked  auld  deevil  dreamin'  o'  that  play-actress ! 

NORTH. 

Why,  our  excellent  Tickler  is  still  the  same  perfect  gentleman  even  in  hts 
dreams.  Did  you  ever  hear,  James,  of  such  unnatural  wickedness  as  that  of 
the  parents  of  this  beautiful  sinner  ?  Her  own  father  made  her  own  mother 
pUy  Romeo  to  her  Juliet,  when  she  was  a  girl  just  entered  into  her  teens ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy  me !  I  wonder  the  roof  o'  the  barn  did  not  fall  and  smother  them  : 
and  can  you  believe  what  the  newspapers  said,  that  the  parents  conneeved  at 
her  being  Cornel  Barclay's  miss  ?  If  so,  I  hope  there's  naethin^  heterodox  in 
eonjecturing  that  their  names  are  baith  down,  in  round  text,  in  the  deevil's 
doomsday-beuk.  But  there's  the  mair  excuse  and  pity  for  the  puir  lassie. 
What  paper  was't  that  said  she  was  ruined  past  a'  redemption  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Times.  But  the  mean  eunuch  lied.  There  is  redemption  both  here 
and  hereafter  for  a  child  betrayed  by  her  parents  into  the  embraces  of  an  art- 
ful and  accomplished  seducer.  Miss  Foote  loved  him — ^was  faithful  to  him — 
was  never  extrava^t, — ^in  her  worse  than  orphan  condition  was  contented  to 
be  recognized  as  his  mistress,— 4id  what  she  could  to  sup|port  her  parents  by 
her  talents  on  the  stage,— and  finally  cooled  in  her  afiecaon  towards  her  se- 
ducer, to  whom  she  had  always  been  true,  only  when  she  discovered  that  his 
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whole  oondtiel  was  one  continued  deception^  and  that  the  best  yean  of  her 
life  were  wetdng  hopelessly  away  in  anxiety^  difficulties^  and  evils,  enough  to 
aicken  the  strcmgesty  and  fieeze  the  warmest  heart. 

SHEPHSRD* 

These  aie  just  my  sentiments.  As  for  Barclay  and  Hayne>  wha  cares  about 
them  ?  The  Comd  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  there  may  be  some  excuse  fo^ 
him,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  all  known.  Mr  Hayne  seems  a  suroph.  Miss 
Fit  is  weel  rid  o'  them  baith. 

NOSTH. 

.  My  Pe^neen  Friend^  who  is  apparently  a  gpood-hearted  fellow,  and  supposed 
himself  in  lore,  would  have  tired  of  his  wife  in  a  fortnight,  ttni  taken  again  to 
ibA  training  of  White*headed  Bob.  Miss  Foote  has  been  deservedly  pardoned 
by  the  public  voiee,^imd,  suppose  we  drink  her  health,  poor  aouL  Misa 
Foote! 

TICKLER  \jiormiensr\ 
Three  times  three. — Hurra!  h^rra!  hurra! 

8HBrfl£RJ). 

That's  fbanome.'  Only  think  how  his  mind  correspcinds  wi'  hia  friends, 
eves  in  a  dwam  o'  drink,-^or  I  never  saw  him  sae  fou  since  the  King's  visit  I 
111  just  pu'  the  Boae  o'  him,  or  kittle  it  wi'  the  neb  o'  my  keelivine  pen^ 

TICKLER  ZflwakingJ^ 
The  cases  are  totally  different     But,  Hogg,  what  are  you  staring  at? 
Why,  you  have  been  sleeping  since  twelve  o'clock.    That  scoundrel  Keaa  de- 
'  serves  to  be  kicked.    Do  you  wish  to  know  why  ? 

SHEFHEBD. 

Not  I.  I  have  no  particular  curiosity.  I  am  quite  willingto  believe  that 
he  deserves  to  be  kicked,  without  farUier  delay  or  inquiry.  But  I  say,  you 
were  sickling  the  noo* 

TICKLER. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  offence,  as  it  was  proved  in  court,  to  distinguish 
i^  by  its  enormity,  from  others  of  that  Idnd^  On  the  contrary,  there  have 
been  many  hundred  cases  of  cn'irt.  con.  far  n^rse^  in  aU  reqpects  whatever,  than 
thatofKean. 

NORTH. 

Madam  Cox  had  manifestly  long  been  a  Liberal ;  and  Alderman  Cox  ought 
to  ait  to  Cnilckshanks  for  the  beau  ideal  of  a  cuckold. 

Tickler. 

As  an  amour  it  was,  not  only  unlady-like  and  ungentleman-like,  but  unusu- 
ally low,  vukar,  coarse,  filthy,  and  klathsome.  Therefore  Kean,  in  strutting 
forwards  with  Ills  handy  legs,  before  all  th<  people  in  Ijondon^  upon  a  stage, 
three  days  after  an  exposure  Uiat  should  have  tnade  his  very  noeteriors  blush, 
and  that  too  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Enghind^  ought  to  Iwve 
been  pelted  with  all  missile  fhdts,  native  and  foreign,  till  forced  to  take  shel« 
ter  in  some  accustomed  cellar.  The  appearance  of  the  little  beast  was  a  g^rosa 
msi^t  to  human  nature ;  and,  since  he  persisted  in  coing  through  his  part,  he 
should  have  been  made  to  do  so  tarred  and  feathered. 

shepherb. 

What  can  ye  expec  frae  a  pby-actor  ? 

tickler. 

What  can  I  expect,  James  ?  Why,  man,  look  at  Terry,  Young,  Matthews^ 
Charles  Kemble,  and  your  friend  Vaodenhoff;  and  then  say  that  you  expect 
good  pla;^ers  to  be  good  men,  as  men  go ;  and  likewise  geauemen^  as  gentler 
men  go,  in  manners,  and  morals,  and  geneval  character^  and  behaviour,  private 
and  public?  Why  not?  It  is  more  difficult  in  such  a  atuataon^  but  by  no 
means  impossible. 

NORTH. 

Come,  DO  balaam.  Tickler.  The  short  and  the  Ions  of  it  is»  that  Kean,  in 
daring  to  exhibit  himself  at  this  time,  exhibited  himsdf  as  an  impudent^  inso- 
lent, brazen-faced,  and  unprincipled  buUv,  vriihout  one  good  feding  of  any 
kind  whatever ;  and  this  is  true,  althou^  it  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  th«, 
Liars  in  the  Times. 
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SHEPHERD^ 

i  ha'e  some  thooht  o'  wridng  a  play— a  PaBtoral  Drama. 

NORTH. 

What,  Jaroea !  after  Allan  Ramiay— after  the  Oentle  Sheipherd  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  no?  That's  a  stupid  apoth^m^  though  you  said  it  I  wad  bae 
mair  variety  o'  characters^  and  inceedents,  and  passions  o'  the  human  mind  in 
my  drama-^nair  tan,  and  frolic,  and  daffin — in  short,  mair  o'  what  you,  and 
the  like  o'  you,  ca'  coorseness; — no  sae  muckle  see-sawing  between  ony  twa 
individual  bizzies,  as  in  Allan  ;^nd,  aboon  a'  things,  a  mair  natural  and  wise- 
like  catastrophe.  My  peasant  or  shepherd  lads  should  be  sae  in  richt  earnest, 
and  no  turn  out  Sirs  and  Lords  upon  you  at  the  hinder-end  o'  the  drama.  No 
but  that  I  wad  ablins  introduce  the  upper  ranks  intil  the  wark;  but  they 
should  stand  abeigh  frae  the  lave  o'  the  characters, — ^by  way  o'  contrast,  or  by 
way  o' ''  similitude  in  dissimiUtude,"  as  that  haverer  Wordsworth  is  sae  fond 
o'  talking  imd  writing  about  Aboon  a'  things,  I  wus  to  draw  the  pictur  o'  a 
perfect  and  polished  Scotch  gentleman  o'  the  auld  schule. 

NORTH. 

Videlicet,— Tickler! 

SHEPHERD. 

Him,  the  hmg-legged  sinner ! — Na,  na ; — 111  immortalise  baith  him  and 
'  yonrsell  in  my  *'  Ain  Life,"— in  my  yawtobeeograffjr.  Ill  pay  aff  a'  auld  scores 
there,  I'se  warrant  you.  Deevil  tak  me,  gin  I  haena  a  great  mind — (a  paaiie, 
— yttg-)— to  hawn  you  down  to  the  latest  posterity  as  a  couple  o' 

NORTH. 

James  l-^-James  f— James  1 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound  thae  grey  glittering  eyne  o'  yours,  you  warlock  that  you  are ! — I 
maun  like  you,  and  respeck  you,  and  admire  you  too,  Mr  North ;  but,  och, 
airs !  do  you  ken,  that  wniles  I  just  gim,  out-bye  yonner,  wi'  perfect  wudness 
when  I  think  o'  you,  and  ^our  chiel&  about  you,  lauchin  at,  and  rinnin  down 
roe,  and  ither  men  o'  gemua 

NORTH. 

James  f— James !— James  I 

TICKLER. 

Dig  it  well  into  him— he  is  a  confounded  churl. 

SHEPHERD. 

No  half  sae  baH  as  yoorsell,  Mr  Tickler.  He's  serious  sometimes,  and  ane 
4cens  when  he  is  serious.  But  as  for  you,  there's  no  a  grain  o'  sincerity  in  a'^ 
Tour  composition.  You  wadnae  ^ea  a  tear  gin  your  Shepherd,  as  you  ca' 
aim,  were  dead,  and  in  the  moulds. 

TICKLEH.  {evidenihf  much  affected,^ 

Have  I  not  left  you  my  fiddle  in  my  wiD.  When  I  am  gone,  Jamie,  use 
4ier  carefully— keep  her  in  good  strings — and,  whenever  you  screw  her  up, 
think  of  Timothy  Tickler— and {His  utterance  is  choked.) 

NORTH. 

James !  James !  James  !^Timothy !  Timothy !  Timothy ! — Something  too 
much  of  this.  Reach  me  over  that  pamphlet ;  1  wish  to  light  my  cigar.  The 
Jaat  speech  and  dying  words  of  the  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles ! 

SHEPHERD. 

What !  a  new  poem  ?  I  honp  it  is.  Lisle  Bolls  is  a  poet  o'  real  genius.  I 
never  could  thole  a  sonnet  till  I  read  his.    Is  the  pamphlet  a  poem  ? 

NORTH. 

-   No,  Sh^herd.    It  is  prose ;— being  a  fkrther  portion  of  Botheration  about 
Pope. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  care  little  about  Pop— except  his  Louisa  and  Abelard.  lliat's  a  grand 
«l«gy ;  but  for  coorseness  it  beats  me  hollow.  The  subject  is  coorse.  "  A 
helplefls  fc>ver  boi^nd  and  bleeding  lies,"— that  b  a  line,  which,  if  I  had  written 
it  in  the  Spy,  would  hae  lost  me  five  hundred  subscribers. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Bowles,  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  committed  himself,  I  think,  on  one  pofait 
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of  essential  immnrtanoe.  He  did  not  do  Justice  to  Pope's  character  as  a  man. 
Mj  friend  Bowles,  (for  I  bve  and  admire  him,)  has  therefore  proTed  some- 
what restive  and  obstinate  when  taxed  with  this  misdeed.  He  wiU  not  eat  in 
a  single  word, — ^no,  not  even  a  ajrUable,— not  so  much  aa  the  least  letter  in  the 
alphabet;  and,  beins  a  most  able  and  accomplished  man,  he  comes  fbtth  a 
controyereialist,  and  lays  about  him  with  a  vigour  and  skiU  highly  conciliatory 
and  commendable.  But  he  was  originally  in  the  wrong  reroeoting  Pope's  per- 
sonal character ;  and  in  the  wrong  will  he  be  until  doomsday. 

TICKLER. 

Most  assuredly.  Who  cares  a  single  curse  about  this,  that,  or  t'other  trifle  ? 
Can  a  man  of  surpassing  intellect  and  genius  not  indulge  himself  in  a  little 
peevishness  or  vanableness  of  humour,  without  being  taxed  with  hypocrisy, 
insinoerity,  and  other  base  and  odious  qualities  or  afi^ons  ?  How  the  deVil 
came  it  about,  that  a  true  poet,  like  Bowles,  should  have  scrutinized  and 
judged  the  chiffacter  of  such  a  man  as  Pope  in  that  cold,  calculating,  piling, 
and  unindulgent  spirit,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  some  bramless 
and  heartless  proser  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  knowing,  can't  say. 

TICKLSR. 

Pope  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  that  ever  lived.  Fine  and  ddieate 
as  were  the  temper  and  temperament  of  his  genius,  he  had  a  heart  capable  of 
the  warmest  human  affection.   He  was  indeed  a  loving  creature  1 

NORTH. 

Come,  come,  Timothy,  you  know  you  were  sorely  cut  an  hour  or  two  ago— 
so  do  not  attempt  Characteristics.  But,  after  all,  Bowles  does  not  say  that 
Pope  was  unamiable. 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  he  does — that  is  to  say,  no  man  can  read,  even  now,  all  that  he  has 
written  about  Pope,  without  tliinking,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  indifoently 
of  the  man  Pope.    It  is  for  this  I  abuse  our  friend  Bowles. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  ay— -I  recollect  now  some  havers  o'  BoUs's  about  the  Blounts,  Martha  and 
Theresa,  I  think  you  call  them.  Puir  wee  bit  hunched-backed,  windle-strae- 
legged,  gleg-e'ed,  clever,  acute,  ingenious,  sateerical,  weel-informed,  warm- 
hearted, rod  philosophiod,  and  maist  poetical  creature,  wi'  his  sotmding  trans- 
lation o'  a'  Homer's  works,  that  reads  just  like  an  original  War-Tepic,— His 
Yessay  on  Man,  that,  in  spite  o'  what  a  set  o'  ignoramuses  o'  theological  critics 
say  aMmt  Bolingbroke  and  Crousass,  and  heterodoxy  and  atheism,  wd  Hke  ha- 
vers, is  just  ane  o'  the  best  moral  discourses  that  ever  I  heard  in  or  out  o'  the 
poupit,— His  YepisUes  about  the  Passions,  and  sic  like,  in  the  whilk  he  goes  baith 
deep  and  high,  far  deeper  and  higher  baith  than  many  a  modem  poet,  who  must 
needs  be  either  in  a  diving  bell  or  a  balloon, — His  Rape  o'  the  Lock  o'  Hair, 
wi'  all  these  Sylphs  floating  about  in  the  machinery  o  the  Rosicrmcian  Philo- 
sophism,  just  perfecUy  yel^;ant  and  gracefu',  and  as  gude,  in  their  way,  as 
onything  o'  my  ain  about  fiuries,  either  in  the  Queen's  Wake  or  Queen  Hynde, 
— His  Louisa  to  AbeLu^  is,  as  I  said  before,  ooorse  in  the  subject  matter,  Irat,  0 
airs !  powerfu'  and  pathetic  in  execution— and  sic  a  perfect  spate  o'  versifica- 
tion !  His  unfortunate  lady,  wha  sticked  herself  for  love  wi'  a  drawn  swoi^ 
and  was  afterwards  seen  as  a  ghost,  dim-beckoning  through  the  shade— a  verra 
poetical  thocht  surely,  and  full  both  of  terror  and  pity— — 

NORTH. 

Stop,  James— You  will  run  yourself  out  o'  breath.  Why,  you  said,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  that  you  did  not  care  much  about  Pope,  and  were  not  at  all  &- 
miliar  with  his  works— you  have  them  at  your  finger  ends. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  ken  what's  m  my  mind  till  it  begins  to  work.  Sometimea  I  fin' 
mysel  just  perfectly  stupid— my  mind,  as  Lo&  says  in  bis  Treatise  on  Govern- 
ment, quite  a  carte  blanche — I  just, ken  that  I'm  alive  by  my  breething— 
when,  a  at  ance,  my  sowl  begins  to  hum  like  r  hive  about  to  cast  off  a  swarm 
—out  rush  a  thousand  sprinsing  thochts,  for  a  while  circling  round  and  round 
like  verra  beet— and  then,  Ime  them  too,  wing^ig  their  free  and  njoicing  way 
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into  the  mountain  wilclerncss^  and  a'  its  blooming  heather — returning,  in  due 
time,  with  store  o'  wax  on  their  thees,  and  a  wametu'  o'  hinney,  redolent  of 
blissful  dreams  gathered  up  in  the  sacred  solitudes  of  Nature.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Iia  ! 
Ib  na  that  Words worthian  and  sonorous?  But  we've  forgotten  wee  Fop. 
Hae  you  ony  mair  to  say  anent  him  and  Bolls  ? 

TICKLER. 

Bowles  also  depreciates  his  genius. 

NORTH. 

No,  no,  no ! 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  yes,  yes! 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude  safe  us,  Mr  Tickler,  you're  no  sober  yet,  or  you  wad  never  contradic 
Mr  North. 

TICKLER. 

Bowles  also  depreciates  his  ^nius.  What  infernal  stuff  all  that  about  na« 
ture  and  art !  Why  Pope  himself  settles  the  question  against  our  fxlend 
Bowles  in  one  line : — 

*'  Nature  must  give  way  to  Art" 

NORTH. 

Pope's  poetry  is  full  of  nature,  at  least  of  what  I  have  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  accounting  nature  for  the  last  threescore  and  ten  years.  But  (thank 
you,  James,  that  simff  is  really  delicious !)  leaving  nature  and  art,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  wish  to  ask  a  single  question :  What  poet  of  this  age,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Byron,  can  be  justly  said,  when  put  into  close  oompari« 
Bon  with  F<^,  to  have  vnritten  the  English  language  at  all  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Tut,  tut,  Mr  North ;  you  need  nae  gang  far  to  get  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  can  write  the  English  language, — I'll  no  say  as  weel  as  Pop,  for  he 
was  an  Englishman,  but- 

NORTH. 

Well,  I  shall  except  ^u,  James ; — ^but,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hogg, 
from  what  living  poet  is  it  possible  to  select  any  passage  that  will  bear  to  be 
spouted  (say  by  James  Ballantyne  himself,  the  best  declaimer  extant)  after 
any  one  of  nfty  casually  taken  passages  from  Pope  ? — Not  one. 

TICKLER. 

What  would  beeome  of  Bowles  himself,  with  all  his  elegance,  pathos,  and 
true  feeling  ? — Oh  !  dear  me,  James,  what  a  dull,  dozing,  di^ointed,  dawd« 
ling,  dowdy  of  a  drawl  woul4  be  his  Muse,  in  her  very  best  voice  and  tune, 
when  called  upon  to  get  up  and  sing  a  solo  after  the  sweet  and  strong  singer 
oi  Twickenham ! 

'  NORTH. 

Or  Wordsworth — ^with  his  eternal — Here  we  go  up,  up,  and  up,  and  here 
we  go  down,  down,  and  here  we  go  roundabout,  roundabout  .*— Look  at  the 
nerveless  laxi^^  of  his  Excursion! — ^What  interminable  prosing ! — The  lan- 
guage is  out  of  condition ; — fat  and  fozy,  thick- winded,  purfled  and  pletho- 
ric   Can  he  be  compared  with  Pope  ? — Fie  on't !  no,  no,  no ! — Pugh,  pugh ! 

TICKLER. 

Southey — Coleridge — Moore  ? 

NORTH. 

No ;  not  one  of  them.  They  are  all  eloquent,  difiudve,  rich,  layish,  gene- 
rous, prodigal  of  their  words.  But  so  are  they  all  deficient  in  sense,  muscle, 
sinew,  thewes,  ribs,  spine.  Pope,  as  an  artist,  neats  them  hollow.  Catdi  him 
twaddling. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  a  bid  sign  of  the  intellect  of  an  ago  to  depreciate  the  genius  of  a  c<Min- 
try's  dassics.  But  the  attempt  covers  sudi  critics  with  shame,  and  undying 
ridicule  pursues  them  and  their  abettors.  The  Lake  Poets  began  this  sense- 
less clamour  against  the  genius  of  Pcme.  You  know  their  famous  critique  on  the 
moonlight  seme  in  his  traaslation  oi  the  Iliad  ? 

NORTH. 

I  do.    Presumptuous,  ignorant  trash !    But  help  yourself,  Tim,  to  another 
Vol.  XVIL  3  C 
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jorum.    What  ia  the  matter  with  your  cigar  ?    Draw  it  through  your  lips. 
It  is  somewhat  arid.    You  will  never  be  a  smoker. 

TICKLER. 

Not  I,  indeed.  There,  that  is  better.  Admirable  old  Roscoe  has  edited 
Pope  well,  and  he  rebuts  Bowles  manfully  and  successfully. 

NORTH. 

He  does  so.  Yet,  after  all,  Bowles  is  the  livelier  writer.  Here's  their  healths 
in  a  bumper. '  {Bibunt  Omnet.)  t 

SHEPHERD. 

I  care  far  less  about  Pop,  and  the  character  and  genius  of  Pop,  than  I  do 
about  our  own  Byron.  Many  a  cruel  thing  has  been  uttered  against  him,  and 
I  wish,  Mr  North,  you  would  vindicate  him,  now  that  his  hand  is  cauld. 

NORTH. 

I  have  written  a  few  pages  for  my  Feb.  Number,  which,  I  think,  will  please 
you,  James.  Pray,  what  do  you  consider  the  most  wicked  act  of  Byron's 
whole  wicked  life  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  declare  to  Crod,  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  wicked  act  in  his  life  at  all. 
Tickler  there  used  to  cut  him  up  long  ago-— what  says  he  now  ? 

TICKLPR. 

The  base  multitude,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  months 
year  after  year,  got  up  brutal  falsehoods  concerning  his  private  life,  and  these 
they  mixed  up  and  blended  with  their  narrow  and  conftised  conceptiont  of  his 
poetical  productions,  till  they  imagined  the  real  living,  flesh-and-blood  Bjrron, 
to  be  a  monster^  familiarly  known  to  them  in  all  his  hideous  propensities  and 
practices.  He  was,  with  all  his  faults,  a  noble  being,  and  I  shall  love  Hob- 
nouse  as  long  as  I  Uve.    Wliat  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman ! 

NORTH. 

The  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  pofets  the  world  ever  saw,  in  a  very  few 
years,  will  be  discerned  in  the  clear  light  of  truth.  How  quickly  all  misrepreflen- 
tations  die  away  !  One  hates  calumny,  because  it  is  ugly  and  odious  in  its  own 
insignificant  and  impotent  stinking  self.  But  it  is  almost  always  extremely 
harmless.  I  believe,  at  this  moment,  that  Byron  is  thought  of,  as  a  man,  witn 
an  almost  universal  feeling  of  pity,  forgiveness,  admiradon,  and  love.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  safe,  in  the  most  popular  preacher,  to  abuse  Byron  now, 
—-and  that  not  merely  because  he  is  now  dead,  but  because  England  knows 
the  loss  she  has  sustained  in  the  extinction  of  her  most  glorious  luminary. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  nae  heart  to  speak  ony  mair  about  him — ^puir  fallow.  Ill  try  the  pick- 
led this  time — the  scallopped  are  banning  to  lie  rather  heavy  on  my  stomach. 
Oysters  is  the  only  thing  maist  we  canna  get  at  Altrive.  But  we  have  capital 
cod  and  haddock  now  in  St  Mary's  Loch. 

TICKLER. 

James ! — James ! — James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane  o'  your  jeering,  Mr  Tickler.  The  naturalization  of  sea^fishes  into 
fresh- water  lochs,  was  recommended  some  years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  twa- three  o'  us,  out  by  yonner,  have  carried  the  thing  into  effect.  We 
tried  the  oysters  too,  but  we  could  mak  naething  ava'  o*  them — they  dwindled 
into  a  kind  o'  wulks,  and  were  quite  ftishionless,  a*  beards  and  nae  bodies. 

TICKLER. 

I  thought  the  scheme  plausible  at  the  time.  I  read  it  in  the  Edinburgh, 
which  I  like,  by  the  way,  much  better  as  a  soological  than  a  political  journal. 
Have  you  sent  a  creel  of  codlings  to  the  editor  } 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  I  have  felt  some  delicacy  about  it,  just  at  present  I  was  afraid  that 
he  might  think  it  a  bribe  for  a  favourable  opinion  of  Queen  Hynde. 

NORTH. 

No— no.  Jefif^y  has  a  soul  above  bribery  or  oomiption.  All  the  cod  in 
Christendom  would  not  shake  his  integrity.  You  iiad,  however,  better  send 
half-a-hundred  rizzered  haddocks  to  Tom  Campbell. 
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SHEPHERD. 

M  V  boy  Tammy  wull  never  choke  himsell  wi'  my  fish  banes^  Mr  North.  I 
care  for  nae  roan's  good  word,  unless  it  be  your  ain^  sir ;  howsumcver,  to  speak 
truths  I  cannot  but  think  it  vera  paltry  and  mean-like  in  the  author  o'  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope^  never  once  in  his  bom-days^  in  that  JMogazine  o'  his,  to  hae 
said  a  single  ceevil^  or  kind^  oi  britherly  word  about  roe.  What  think  ye  ? 

NORTH. 

I  think  it  to  the  last  degree  contemptible.  Greater  men  than  he^  James, 
have  done  you  justice.    Norths  Scott,  Byron^  Southey,  Coleridge,  &c.  &c  &c. 

8H£PH£RD. 

I'm  no  compleenin'.  Thank  God,  I  ken  my  ain  worth,  as  a  man  and  a  poet 
— and  let  mankind,  or  the  women  folk  either>  judge  between  Kilmeny  and 
Reullura.  It's  for  his  ain  sake,  no  for  mine,  that  I  could  hae  wished  he  had 
spoken  kindlv  of  a  brother  poet,  who  have  had  mickle  to  struggle  against,  but 
have  got  to  tne  tap  o'  the  tree  at  last — thanks  to  my  ain  speehng. 

NORTH. 

Tom  is  fickle  and  capricious — and  ever  was  so — ^but  he  has  a  fine,  a  noble 
genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  no  dispcoting  that,  Mr  North.  No  doubt,  his  Theodric  is  a  grand, 
multifarious,  sublime  poem ;  although,  confound  mc,  gin  the  warst  fifty  lines 
in  a'  Queen  Hynde  are  nae  worth  the  hail  vollumm.  If  ever  there  was  even- 
down cbeatery  in  this  world,  it  is  in  axing  eight  shillings  for  a  parcel  o'  auld 
bits  o'  poems  that  hae  been  in  a'  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  Cabinets 
and  Mirrors,  and  so  forth,  in  the  kingdom.  I'm  sure  if  I  had  a  pension  from 
government  of  £200  a-year,  like  Tam  Campbell^  I  wad  never  play  the  public 
siccan  a  shabby  trick. 

NORTH. 

Why,  as  to  that,  James,  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Shepherd. 
There  are  always  some  golden  points  in  the  clay  of  Campbell's  poetry,  which 
are  rinsed  out  by  the  running  waters  of  my  criticism  ;  and  even  his  newest 
trifles  in  verse  will  read  tolerably  enough,  when  interspersed  with  judgment 
throughout  his  various  volumes. 

HOGG. 

Weel,  man — let  us  drink  his  health  ;  and,  if  you  please,  standing,  with  all 
the  honours. 

NORTH. 

Excuse  me,  gentle  Shepherd.  A  gouty  foot,  a  rheumatic  knee,  ten  tumblers, 
and  threescore  and  ten  years,  impose  upon  mc  a  sedentary  habit  As  for  shout- 
ing, remember  the  hour — nay,  tnere  is  no  occasion  for  looking  at  your  watch ; 
as  soon  as  the  boiler  is  empty,  we  depart. 

{^Mr  Campbells  health  is  drunk  cordiaUy.) 

'  SHEPHERD. 

Wha's  concert  was  the  Boiler  ? 

TICKLER. 

Your  humble  servant's.  Ambrose  goes  to  bed  regularly  at  twelve,  and 
Richard  half  an  hour  after.  Occasionally,  as  at  present,  old  friends  are  loath 
to  go— so,  not  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  as  worthy  a  family  as  is  in  all  Scot- 
land, I  ordered  the  boiler  you  now  see,  at  Begby  and  Dickson's,  St  Andrew's 
Square.  It  holds  exactly  six  common  kettlefolls— Strike  it  with  the  poker — 
Ay,  James,  you  hear  by  the  clearness  of  the  tinkle  that  it  is  nearly  low  water. 

SHEPHERD. 

Deel  ma  care.  I  ken  where  the  pump  is  in  the  back  green — and,  if  the 
wall's  fanged,  I'll  bring  up  a  gush  wi'  a  single  drive.  If  no,  let  us  finish  the 
spirits  by  itsel.  I  never  saw  the  match  o'  this  tall  square  fallow  o'  a  green 
lM>ttle  for  handing  spirits.  The  verra  neck  o'  him  bauds  spirits  for  a  jug,  be- 
fore you  get  down  to  his  shouthers ;  and  we'se  a'  three  be  Win'  fou  or  we  see 
the  chrystal  knob  inside  o'  the  doup  o'  him  peering  up  amang  the  subsiding 
waters  of  Glenlivet. 

NORTH. 

I  have  bequeathed  you  Magog  iu  my  stttleineut,  James.     With  it,  ai:d 
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Tickler's  Cremona^  many  a  cheerful  night  will  you  spends  when  we  two  old 
Codgers  have  laid  off  life  ■  f>ack— 

At  our  feet  a  green  grass  turf. 
And  at  our  head  a  stone. 
SMEPHEan. 
You  and  Mr  Tickler  are  very  gude  in  leafilig  me  things  in  your  wull ;  but 
I  would  prefer  something  in  haun — 

NORTH. 

Then,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  a  reoeipt  for  your  last  article — the  Shepherd's 
Calendar. 

SHEPHERD. 

Twa  Tens !  Come  noo,  sirs,  let  roe  pay  the  reckoning. 

TICKLER. 

We  have  not,  I  think,  drunk  the  King's  ministers  to-night  Allow  me  to 
give  them. 

HOGG. 

Wi'  a'  my  heart.    That  man  Canning  wiU  be  the  salvation  of  the  cuntra. 

NORTH. 

There  never  was  any  period,  certainly,  in  which  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdoms  assembled  under  circumstances  more  interesting  than  the 
present.  In  times  of  war,  no  doubt,  die  topics  submitted  to  discussion  may 
often  be,  in  one  point  of  view,  of  a  more  dazzling  character — nay,  they  some- 
times have  been,  singly  considered,  of  more  paramount  and  overwhelming  im- 
portance. But  in  times  when  the  empire  is  involved  in  a  great  conflict  with  * 
external  force,  it  is  absolutely  in  vain  to  expect  that  questions  not  immediately 
connected  with  that  conflict,  should  in  Parliament  command  any  more  than  a 
subordinate  measure  of  attention  from  those  who  are  actually  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  country.  The  Oimosition  members  compel  any  sub- 
jects they  please  into  discussion ;  but  seldom,  very  seldom,  is  the  discussion 
thorough  or  satisfactory.  InteUect  does  not  meet  intellect  here  on  fair  terms. 
Ministers  make  speeches,  no  doubt,  but  the  real  aside  is,  always  *'  wait  till  the 
national  existence,  or,  at  least,  honour  be  safe,  and  then  wc  will  go  with  yoiK 
on  an  equal  footing  into  the  consideration  of  questions  affecting  only  particular 
points  of  her  domestic  machinery."    Is  not  this  true.  Tickler) 

TICELER. 

Certainly ;  go  on  with  what  you  were  saying.  I  like  to  hear  you  speak 
riglit  on  without  that  botheration  of  the  eternal  cigar.  This  vice,  sir,  is  the 
bane  of  all  real  flow  of  talk. 

NORTH. 

Nonsense — nonsense.  The  war  has  been  over  for  ten  years — it  took  not  a 
few  years  to  bring  us  back  to  feel  a  state  of  peace  as  natural  to  us  after  a  wsir 
of  such  duration— <it  took  a  considerable  time  to  bring  back  the  habits,  the  in- 
terests, the  feelings  even,  of  various  classes,  into  their  proper  channels.  All 
this  has  now  been  done :  The  population  of  Britain  is  throughout  employed, 
tranc^uil,  happv,  and  contented.  Agriculture  and  trade  are  flourishing.  Du-ect 
taxation,  in  all  probability,  will  ere  long  have  ceased  to  exist  at  all  here.  Every- 
thing in  Britain  is  ncace,  industry,  and  plenty.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the  seri- 
ous and  deliberate  uiscnssions  of  civil  and  domestic  questions,  and  fall  advan- 
tage seems  to  be  taken  of  the  happy  time  by  Ministers  who  can  now  concen- 
trate upon  these  questions  the  same  great  talents  that  formerly  distanced  all 
their  antagonists,  when  exerted  on  topics  of  another  description— and  who,  ex- 
erting these  peat  talents  with  their  accustomed  honesty  and  integrity,  bid  fair 
ere  long  to  chase  their  adversaries  out  of  the  new  field  as  triumphantly  as  they 
had  routed  them  on  the  old. 

HOGG.  * 

Vera  bonnv  talk,  Mr  North  ;  but  what  say  you  to  the  divisions  in  the  Ca- 
binet? The  house  that  is  divided  against  itself  cannot  sUnd.  That's  the  text, 
Christopher. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  really  sorry  for  the  thing,  but  I  see  no  likelihood  of  an  end  to  it. 

NORTH. 

And  I  don't  wish  to  sec  any,  that's  my  say. 
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TICKLIB. 

A  paradox !— Whtt's  your  meaning  ? 

%  NORTH. 

M  J  meaniuff  is  plain  and  simple  enoush^  Mr  Tickler.  I  assert^  that  if  the 
government  of  this  country  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  anything  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  Cabinet,  (intellectually  considered,)  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
Minister,  a  real  premier  ;  and  if  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  to  be  honest 
men,  (that  is  to  say,  Tories,^  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  there  should  not 
exist  great  difl^ences  of  opinion  within  that  Cabinet,  in  relation  to  questions 
such  as  must  mainly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  an  empire  such  as  this,  in  times,  and  under  circumstances  like  the  pre* 
sent.  And,  sir,  I  farther  assert,  that  no  Cabinet  could  long  maintain  its  hold 
upon  public  respect,  if  the  existence  of  such  difference  of  opinion  were  not  well 
known  all  over  the  country. 

TICKLER. 

Explain— explain. 

HOGG. 

Yon  was  a  queer  apophthegm. 

NORTH. 

Patience  a  moment,  ^nts.  The  country  must  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet, 
quite  as  effectually  as  in  the  Parliament,  otherwise  the  country  will  not  have 
confidence  in  it  We  all  know  very  well  that  questions  such  as  are  now  in 
agitation,  are  questions  in  regard  to  which  very  great  differences  of  opinion  do, 
and  must,  prevail  in  the  country — ^in  the  real  sound  part  of  the  population.  We 
all  know  that  opposite  interests  exist  in  regard  to  every  one  of  them ;  and  though 
we  are  all  aware  that  no  great  public  good  can  be  done  without  sacrifices  of 
some  sort,  we  are  also  aware  that  no  great  public  good  can  be  done,  until, 
through  deliberate  and  sincere  discussion,  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  the  sa- 
crifices are  to  be  made,  are  satisfied  that  they  must  be  made.  Now  men  can 
never  be  persuaded  ihzt  questions  of  this  sort  are  capable  of  undergoing  that 
measure  of  real  discussion  and  investigation  which  they  ought  to  receive  ere 
Government  is  pledged  to  any  one  side,  in  any  one  of  them,  in  any  Cabinet  but 
a  divided  Cabinet  We  must  be  convinced,  that  in  regard  to  Ireland,  for  in* 
stance,  the  feelings  not  of  one,  nor  of  two,  but  of  all  the  really  great  classes  of 
honest  population--of  honest  interest— of  honest  feeling — (for  1  say  nothing  of 
the  real  eneniieM  of  the  country,  and  their  monkey  tricks) — we  must  be  satisfied 
that  all  these  are  virtually  represented  within  the  Cabinet ;  otherwise  we  can- 
not be  convinced  that  the  measure  which  Government  purposes  in  regard  t« 
Ireland  is  the  proper  measure ;  that  is  to  say,  the  measure  best  adapted  to  con- 
ciliate the  opinion  and  meet  the  views  of  the  greatest  number  among  the  par- 
ties who  have,  and  must  have,  different  interests  and  feelings  as  to  &e  matter 
in  question — ^the  measure  that  comes  nearest  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  va- 
rious measures  which  these  parties  severally  propose  and  advocate. 

TICELSR. 

Why,  certainly  these  are  not  dictator  times. 

NORTH. 

Not  they;  not  they,  truly.  Calmness  and  prudence  must  preside  now. 
Public  opinion  is,  after  all,  the  court  of  first  and  the  court  of  the  last  resort* 
We  do  not  expect  diiSerenoes  of  opinion  to  cease  either  in  or  out  of  the  Cabi- 
net ;  but  we  expect  that  the  elements  of  public  opinion,  however  various,  shall 
be  virtually  represented  in  the  Cabinet — we  expect  that  the  Cabinet  shaU,  like 
a  band  of  skilnil  chemists,  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  elements  as  they  sepa- 
rately exist,  and  decide  what  is  the  tettium  quid  that  will  offer  4ea8t  violence  to 
the  greatest  number  of  these  elements;  and,  this  being  done,  we  then  expect 
that  Parliament  sh^  nnction,  and  the  country  approve  me  measure,  which  has 
found  favour,  not  with  the  opinion  of  anv  one  intdlect,  however  devated,  but 
with  the  candour  and  wisdom  of  a  set  of  honest  men,  who  have  laboured  to  un- 
derstand the  interest  and  the  opinions  of  dl,  and  to  conciliate  the  interests  and 
the  opinions  of  as  many  as  they  could— who  never  could  have  done  this  unless 
there  had  really  existed  great  differences  of  individual  opinioo  among  them- 
selves— and  who,  in  their  own  conduct  in  regard  to  tlie  preparation  of  their 
measure,  have  set  an  example  of  that  s{mit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  mutual 
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concession  which  they  expect  to  see  imitated  in  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament 
at  large,  when  their  measure  is  discussed  in  the  Parliament ;  in  the  conduct  of 
the  nation  at  large,  when  their  measure  comes  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

HOGG. 

Eh,  man !  what  for  are  you  no  in  the  House  yoursell } — Ye  wad  let  them 
hear  sense  on  baith  sides  o'  their  heads,  I'm  thinking. 

TICKLER. 

Well  said,  James.  The  upshot  then  is,  Christopher,  tliat  you  would  rather 
have  what  Eldbn,  Canning,  Wellington,  Liverpool,  Peel,  Robinson,  and 
Husldsson,  agree  in  considering  the  most  practically  prudent  thing,  than  what 
any  one  of  them  thinks  the  thing  most  in  unison  with  the  dictates  of  absolute 
or  abstract  wisdom. 

NORTH. 

Even  so.    And  the  nation  thinks  exactly'as  I  do. 

HOGG. 

I  wonder  ye  dinna  resign  your  ain  big  chair,  then ;  and  let  us  have  a  divided 
administration  of  the  Magazine* 

NORTH. 

You  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unfortunate  simile,  Hc^.  Sir,  my  Ca- 
binet is  completely  a  divided  one.  I  look  on  myself  as  the  Liverpool  of  it — 
You,  Tickler,  are  decidedly  the  Canning — The  Adjutant  is  our  Peel  and  our 
Wellington  both  in  one — Y.  Y.  Y.  is  our  Eldon 

HOGG. 

And  me  }  what  am  I } 

NORTH. 

You  are  liOrd  Melville — ^we  leave  you  the  Scotch  department,  and  wlien  my 
boats  are  got  into  order  at  Buchanan  Lodge,  you  shall  have  the  Admiralty  too. 
Are  you  a  good  sailor.  Shepherd  ? 

HOGG. 

I  dinna  ken — I  never  tried  yet  muckle,  except  on  fresh  water. 

TICKLER. 

I  should  rather  consider  Hogg  as  the  Representative  of  the  country  interests 
in  general. 

NORTH. 

I  have  no  objections  to  arrange  your  seats  as  you  like  best  yourselves.  I 
hope,  however,  that,  differing  upon  particular  matters  as  we  do,  and  always 
roust  do,  we  shall  always  continue  to  be  one  in  heart  and  in  hand  as  to  the  real 
points. 

HOGG. 

Whilkare? 

NORTH. 

The  religion  of  our  fathers — the  institutions  of  our  fathers— the  edification  of 
the  public— and  our  own  emolument. 

TICKLER. 

A  capital  creed.    Do  you  conform,  Hogg  ? 

'  HOGG. 

Are  ye  gaun  to  raise  the  price  of  a  sheet  this  Lady-Day,  Mr  North? 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Hogg,  what  would  you  have?  You  are  rolling  in  wealtli— are  you 
not? 

HOGG. 

Ay ;  but  I  wad  like  fine  to  be  ower  the  head  a'thegither,  man.  That's  my 
apophthegm. 

NORTH.  *• 

Let  me  see — Well,  I  think  I  may  promise  you  a  twenty  gallon  tree  this 
next  Whitsunday,  by  way  of  a  douceur — a  small  perquisite. 

HOGG. 

Twenty  gallons,  man,  that  does  not  serve  our  house  for  sax  weeks  in .  the 
summer  part  of  the  year,  when  a'  tlie  leeterary  warld  is  tramping  about.  But 
ne'er  heed — mony  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  offer,  sir. 

NORTH. 

You  must  come  down  to  my  "  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view,"  James, 
on  your  spring  visit  to  Edinburgh — Buchanan- Lodge. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Wi*  all  my  heart,  Mr  North.  I  hear  you've  been  biggin'  a  bonny  Lodge  n«ar 
Larkfi^ld  yonder,  within  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  A  walk  on  tne  beach  is  a 
gran'  thing  for  an  appetite.    Let's  hear  about  your  house. 

NOETH. 

The  whole  tenement  is  on  the  ground  flat.  I  abhor  stairs ;  and  there  can 
be  no  peace  in  any  mansion  where  heavy  footsteps  may  be  heard  over-head. 
Suppose,  James,  three  sides  of  a  square — ^Tou  approach  the  front  by  a  fine 
serpentine  avenue,  and  enter,  skp-lMtng,  through  a  vnde  glass-door,  into  a 
green-house,  a  conservatory  of  everything  rich  and  rare  in  the  world  of  flowers. 
Folding-doors  are  drawn  noiselessly  into  the  walls,  as  if  by  magic,  and  lo ! 
drawing-room  and  dining-room,  stretching  east  and  west  in  dim  and  distant 
perspective,  commanding  the  Frith,  the  sea,  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  and  the 
Highland  mountains ! 

SUBFUSRD. 

Mercy  on  us,  what  a  panorama ! 

NOBTH. 

Another  side  of  the  square  contains  kitchen,  servants'  room,  &c  ;  and  the 
third  side  my  study  and  bed-rooms, — all  still,  silent,  composed,  standing  ob- 
scure, imseen,  unapproachable,  holy.  The  fourth  side  of  the  souare  is  not — 
shrubs,  and  trees,  and  a  productive  garden  shut  me  in  from  behind,  while  a 
ring-fence,  enclosing  about  five  acres,  just  sufficient  for  my  nag  and  cow,  form 
a  magical  circle,  into  which  nothing  vile  or  profiine  can  intrude.  ODoherty 
alone  has  over-leaped  my  wall, — ^but  the  Adjutant  was  in  training  for  his  great 
match  (ten  miles  an  hour),  and  when  he  ran  bolt  against  me  in  Addison's 
Walk,  declared  upon  honour,  that  he  was  merely  taking  a  step  across  the 
country,  and  that  ne  had  no  idea  of  being  within  a  mUe  of  any  human  abode. 
However,  he  staid  dinner— and  over  the  Sunday. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  breed  poultry,  sir  ? — You  dinna  ?  Do't  then.  You  hae  plenty  q* 
bounds  within  ^ye  yacre.  But  mind  you,  big  nae  regular  hen«.house.  You'll 
hae  bit^  o'  sheds,  nae  doubt,  ahint  the  house,  amang  the  offishes,  and  through 
amang  the  grounds ;  and  the  belts  o'  plantations  are  no  very  wide,  nor  the 
sherubberies  stravagin  awa  into  wild  mountainous  regions  o'  heather,  whins, 
and  breckans. 

NORTH. 

Your  imagination,  James,  b  magnificent,  even  in  negatives.  But  is  all  this 
poetry  about  hen-roosts  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay.  Let  the  creturs  mak  their  ain  nests,  where'er  they  like,  like  phea- 
sants, or  Patricks,  or  muirfowl.  Their  flesh  will  be  the  sappier,  and  mair  ' 
highly  flavoured  on  the  board,  and  their  shape  and  plummage  beautifuller  far, 
strutting  about  at  liberty  among  your  suburbs.  A  boon  a  things,  for  the  love 
o'  Heevin,  nae  Cavies !  I  can  never  help  greeting,  half  in  anger  half  in  pity, 
when  I  see  the  necks  o'  some  half-a-score  forlorn  chuckles  jooking  out  and  in 
the  narrow  bars  o'  their  prison-house,  dabbing  at  daigh  and  drummock.  I 
wonder  if  Mrs  Fry  ever  saw  sic  a  pitiful  spectacle. 

NORTH. 

I  most  leave  the  feathers  to  my  females,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Canna  you  be  an  overseer  ?  Let  the  hens  aye  set  theirsells ;  and  never  oflfer 
to  tak  ony  notice  o'  the  dockers.  They  canna  thole  being  looked  at,  when 
they  come  screeching  out  frae  their  bet  eggs,  a'  in  a  fever,  with  their  feathers 
tapsetowry,  and  howking  holes  in  the  yearth,  tiU  the  gravel  gangs  down 
through  and  afi^  among  the  plummage  like  dew-draps,  and  now  scouring  afl*  to 
some  weel-kend  comer  for  drink  and  victual. 

NORTH. 

You  amaze  me,  James.  You  are  opening  up  quite  a  new  world  to  me. 
The  mysteries  of  incubation  .... 

HOGO. 

Hae  a  regdar  succession  o'  dackins  frae  about  the  middle  o'  March  till  the 
end  o'  August,  and  never  devour  aff  a  haill  clackin  at  ance.    Aye  keep  some 
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three  or  four  pullets  for  eerochs,  or  for  devouring  through  the  winter ;  and 
never  let  ahoon  fourteen  e^  to  ae  hen^  nor  indeed  mair  than  a  dizzen,  un- 
less she  be  a  weel-featherea  mawsle^  and  broad  across  the  shoulders. 

KORTH. 

Why,  the  place  will  be  absolutely  overrun  with  barn-door  fowl. 

SHEPHERD. 

Barn-door  fowl !  Hoot  awa !  You  maun  hae  a  breed  o'  gem-birds.  Nine 
better  than  the  Lady-legg'd  Reds.  I  ken  the  verra  gem-eggs^  at  the  first  pree, 
frae  your  dunghill — as  different  as  a  pine-apple  and  a  foxy  turnip. 

KOETH. 

The  conversation  has  taken  an  unexpected  tum^  ray  dear  Shepherd.  I  had 
intended  keeping  a  few  deer. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  few  deevils !  Na*— na.  You  maun  gang  to  the  Thane's ;  or  if  that  prince- 
ly chiel  be  in  Embro'  or  Lunnon,  to  James  Laidlaw's  and  Watty  Bryden%  in 
Strath-Glass^  if  you  want  deer.     Keep  you  to  the  How-towdies. 

NORTH. 

I  hope,  Mr  Hogg,  you  will  bring  the  mistress  and  the  weans  to  the  house- 
warming? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ill  do  that^  andnuHiy  mair  besides  them-— Whare  the  deevil's  Mr  Tickler  ? 

NORTH. 

Off.  He  pretended  to  go  to  the  pump  for  an  aquatic  supply,  but  he  long 
ere  now  has  reached  Southside. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  maist  extraordinar.  I  could  hae  ta'en  my  Bible  oath,  that  I^ept 
seeing  him  a'  this  time  sitting  right  foreanent  me,  with  his  lang  legs  and  nose, 
and  een  like  daggers— but  it  must  hae  been  ane  o'  Hibbert's  phantasms— an 
idea  has  become  more  vivid  than  a  present  sensation.  Is  that  philosophical 
language  ?  What  took  him  aff?  I  could  sit  for  ever.  Catch  me  breaking  up 
the  conviviality  of  the  company.  I'm  just  in  grand  spuits  the  Kicht— come^ 
here's  an  extempore  lilt. 

Air,— JTAw^Ze,  and  FU  come  to  tfe,  my  Lad* 

1. 
If  e'er  you  would  be  a  brave  fellow,  young  man. 
Beware  of  the  Blue  and  the  Yellow,  young  man ; 

If  ye  wud  be  Strang, 

And  wish  to  write  Yang, 
Come  ioin  wi'  the  lads  that  get  mellow,  young  man. 
Like  the  crack  o'  a  squib  that  has  fa'en  on,  young  man. 
Compared  wi'  the  roar  o'  a  cannon,  young  man. 

So  is  the  Whig's  blow 

To  the  pith  that's  below 
The  beard  o'  auld  Geordie  Buchanan,  young  roan. 

2. 
I  heard  a  bit  bird  in  the  braken,  young  man. 
It  sang  till  the  Whigs  were  a'  quaking,  young  man. 

And  ay  the  sad  lay 

Was,  Alack  for  the  day ! 
For  the  Bhie  and  the  Yellow's  forsaken,  young  man. 
The  day  is  arriv'd  that's  nae  joking,  young  man ; 
*Tis  vain  to  be  murmuring  and  mocking,  young  man : 

A  Whig  may  be  leal. 

But  hell  never  fight  wed. 
As  lang  as  he  dadds  wi'  a  doeken,  young  roan. 

3. 

O  wha  wadna  laugh  at  their  capers,  young  roan  ? 
Like  auld  maidens,  fash'd  wi'  tne  vapours,  young  man. 
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We  have  turned  them  adrift 

To  their  very  last  shift. 
Tint's— pu^/ig-  the  Radical  Papers,  young  man. 
If  ye  wad  hear  tell  o*  their  pingle,*  youug  man, 
Grae  list  the  wee  hird  in  the  dingle,  young  man  ; 

lu  note  o'  despair. 

Is  sae  loud  in  the  air. 
That  the  windows  of  heaven  play  jingle>  young  miin. 

4. 
ril  give  you  a  toast  of  the  auldest,  young  man ; 
The  loyal  head  ne'er  was  the  cauldest,  young  man ; 

"  Our  King  and  his  Throne, 

Be  his  glory  Odr  own," 
And  the  last  of  his  days  aye  the  bauldtfst,  young  man.— 
But  as  for  the  loun  that  wad  hector,  young  man, 
And  pit  us  at  odds  wi'  a  lecture,  ydung  man. 

May  he  dance  cutty*mun, 

Wi  his  neb  to  the  sun. 
And  his  doup  to  the  General  Direetor/f  young  man. 

NOaTH. 

A  perfect  Pistrucci ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud  your  tongue,  and  I'll  sing  you  ane  &  the  bonniest  sangs  you  ever  heard 
in  a'  your  bom  days.  I  dinna  ken  that  I  ever  wrc*e  a  better  ane  ramll.  It 
is  by  a  friend  o'  mine-— as  yet  an  obscure  man^Henry  Riddell— t  ither  day 
a  shepherd  like  mysdl — ^but  now  a  student. 

SoKG,  to  the  Air  of  Lord  Lennox.** 

I. 
When  the  glen  all  is  still,  save  the  stream  from  the  fountain ; 

When  the  shepherd  has  ceased  o'er  the  heather  to  roam  ; 
And  the  wail  of  the  plover  awakes  on  the  mountain, 

Inviting  his  love  to  return  to  her  home ; 
There  meet  me,  my  Mary,  adown  by  the  wild- wood, 

Wherp  violets  and  daisies  sleep  saft  in  the  dew ; 
Our  bliss  shall  be  sweet  as  the  visions  of  childhood. 

And  pure  as  the  heavens'  own  orient  blue. 

2. 
Thy  locks  shall  be  braided  with  pearls  of  the  gloaming ; 

Thy  cheek  shall  be  fann'd  by  the  breeze  of  the  lawn  ; 
The  Angel  of  Love  shall  be  'ware  of  thy  coming* 

And  hover  around  thee  till  rise  of  the  dawn. 
O,  Mary  !  no  transports  of  Heaven's  decreeing 

Can  equal  the  joys  of  such  meeting  to  me ; 
For  the  fight  of  thine  eye  is  the  home  of  my  being, 

And  my  soul's  fondest  hopes  are  all  gathered  to  thee. 

NORTH. 

BeautiAil  indeed,  James— Mr  Riddell  is  a  man  of  much  merit,  and  deserves 
encouragement.  The  verses  on  the  death  of  Byron,  published  a  week  ago  by 
my  friend  John  Anderson,  shew  feeling  and  originality.  But  would  you  be- 
Jieve  it,  my  beloved  Shepherd,  my  eyes  are  gathering  straws. 


•  Ptn^^^— difficulty. 

f  This  is  a  mysterious  alliifrion  to  that   part   of  the  town   where  Executioni 
take  place. 
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Re-enter  Tickler. 

\  8HEFHEAD. 

There's  Harry  Longl^;g8. 

TICKLBB. 

I  fdt  somewhat  hungry  so  long  after  supper^  and  having  detected  a  round 
of  beef  in  a  cupboard,  I  cut  off  a  s^ment  of  a  circle,  and  nave  been  making 
myself  comfortable  at  the  solitary  kitchen-fire. 

KOKTH,  (rising.) 
Come  away,  my  young  friend — Give  me  your  arm,  James.    That  will  do. 
Shepherd— softly,  slowly,  my  dearest  Hogg — no  better  supporter  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  Queen's  WaJce. 

SHEPHsan. 
What  a  gran  ticker  is  Mr  Ambrose's  clock  !  It  beats  like  the  strong,  regular 
pulse  of  a  nealthy  house.    Whirr !  Whirr !  Whirr !  Hear  till  her  gee'ing  the 
warning.  I'll  just  finish  these  twa  half  tumblers  o'  porter^  and  the  wee  dra^ie 
in  the  bit  blue  noseless  juggy.    As  sure's  death,  it  has  chapped  Three.    The 
lass  that  sits  up  at  the  Harrowll  hae  gane  to  the  garret,  and  how'll  I  get  in  ? 
(iS'uicaitfY.)— O  let  me  in  this  ae  night. 
This  ae  ae  ae  nieht,  &c 
With  a'  our  daffin,  we  are  as  sober  as  three  judges  with  double  gowns. 

TICKLER. 

As  sober ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Dear  me,  Mr  North,  what's  that  in  your  coat-pouch  ? 
NORTH,  {subndens  illi.) 

Two  Numbers  of  Maga,  you  dog.  The  London  trashery  has  had  hitherto 
the  start  of  me  in  the  market.  Our  next  Number  is  for  April— and  April 
showers  bring  May-flowers. 

Mr  Ambrose  looks  out  in  his  nightcap'^wishing  good  night  with  his  usual  suavity 
'^Exeunt^Tickler  in  advance — and  Aorth  leaning  on  the  Shepherd, 


PriiU4d  by  Jama  B«Aifilyn<  and  Ccmpany,  JUMmfgh. 
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GEN£VfiA. 


'TwAS  the  mid  hour  of  night,  in  that  gay  clime 
Where  man  to  sleep  resigns  the  sultry  day. 
And  chides  at  eve  the  ling'rine  foot  of  Time, 
To  breathe  more  freely  with  tne  parting  ray : 
'Twos  Venice,  in  her  days  of  boundless  sway 
And  boundless  revelry,  when  her  proud  fleets 
Swept  unresisted  o'er  the  subject  main. 
When  every  echo  of  her  marble  streets 
Sent  back  the  Gondolier's  light-hearted  strain,. 
Wafting  to  some  gay  scene  of  festive  cheer 
Her  high-born  dame  and  gallant  cavalier. 

'Twas  Carnival,  that  time  of  frantic  glee. 

When  Venice  bore  the  palm,  by  none  denied. 

When  Pleasuip's  joyous  pilgrims  flock'd  to  see 

Her  pompous  Senate  doff  its  ermined  pride. 

To  sport  its  mirth-enfranchised  slaves  beside. 

No  more  Ins  beads  the  holy  friar  tdld ; 

No  more  the  housewife  plied  her  busy  wheel ; 

The  usurer  forgot  to  count  his  gold  ; 

The  mendicant  to  whine ;  the  thief  to  steal : 

All  was  release  from  toil,  escape  from  sorrow, 

A  six-weeks'  holiday  that  knew  no  morrow. 

'Twas  in  this  season  of  contagious  glee. 
That  midnight  hour  when  most  o'erflows  its  tide. 
That  brave  Leoni,  late  retum'd  from  sea. 
Received  the  boon  he  prized  o'er  all  beside, 
Foscari's  lovely  daughter  for  his  bride. 
O  er  the  proud  ancestry  that  lined  the  walls 
A  thousand  lamps  their  blaze  of  radiance  threw. 
Music  resounded  through  the  marble  halls. 
And  fairy  dancers  to  the  measure  flew  ; 
All  shared  Leoni's  joy,  but  those  the  best 
Whom  mutual  love  ahke  had  lately  blest. 
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Was  the  blisi  mutual?  Envy's  piercliu;  eye 
Mark'd  a  Ikbt  doud  obscure  Genevra  s  brow« 
Her  wakefm  ear  surprised  a  secret  sigh^ 
That,  risings  struggled  with  the  marriage  tow  ; 
lleoni  mark'd  not ;  all  was  sunshine  now 
Within  a  breast,  where  Love  and  Honour  found 
Congenial  element ;  jet  iu  whose  darker  mood 
These  bright  ones  might  in  deadly  spells  be  bound. 
Pale  doubts  might  haunt,  and  jealous  fiends  intrude. 
But  wherefore  now  ?  Genevra's  ready  toice, 
Uufalt'ring,  ratified  a  father's  choice. 

Months  onward  roll'd.    War's  spirit-stirring  cry 

Aroused  Lqeni  from  ing^cmous  ease : — 

Again  hk  galley's  stem  di(^1a/d  on  high 

His  gilded  cross,  the  terror  of  the  seas. 

And  gave  his  oonqu'ring  banner  to  the  breeze. 

He  went  reluctant,  for  his  love  was  still 

A  bridegroom's :  while  a  darker,  fiercer  power 

Be{^  its  subtle  poisons  to  distil : 

This  to  his  brother  at  their  parting  hour 

He  half  impurted,  with  mysterious  tone. 

And  bade  mm  guard  his  honour  as  his  own. 

There  had  of  late  retum'd  firoro  foreign  lands 
One  who  had  loved  Genevra ;  some  would  say 
The  youthful  pair  had  plighted  hearts  and  hands. 
Ere  he,  in  quest  of  wealth,  had  ta'en  his  way 
To  those  far  isles  where  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
When  from  his  toil- worn  bark  he  gaily  spmns, 
With  bounding  heart,  upon  the  wdl-laiowa  wore, 
'Mid  greetings  loud,  there  lack'd  not  raven  tongue 
To  whisper  sne  beloved  was  free  no  more. 
He  heard  the  tidings  with  unalter'd  mien. 
And  few  durst  judge  what  was,  or  might  have  been. 

Thev  met,  they  gazed :  not  Envy's  fiendish  ken 

Could  aught  that  spoke  of  love  in  him  descry. 

No  cheek  that  flusn'd  and  straight  grew  pale  again. 

Nor  falt*ring  voice,  nor  quick  averted  eye  ; 

His  brow  was  cloudless,  and  his  bearing  high. 

But  on  that  face,  by  nature  cast  to  be 

The  soul's  pellucid  mirror,  hope  and  fear 

Mingled  their  hues ;  prepared  the  storm  to  see. 

She  had  for  wrath  a  smile,  for  grief  a  tear ; 

But  both  were  frozen,  when  Lorenzo  cast 

One  cold  unconscious  glance,  that  cancelled  all  the  past. 

From  Hercukneum's  dusky  mine  restored. 
There  stands  in  gav  Partbenope's  rich  halls 
A  Gladiator,  who,  nis  faithless  sword 
Unconscious  dropping,  rolls  his  sightless  balls, 
Unprostrate  dies,  and  stiffens  ^e  he  falls. 
Thus  stood,  each  limb  benumb'd  with  i<^  chiQ, 
Scorn's  vrither'd  victim,  struck  wkh  deaolier  smart. 
For  swords  are  merciful,  and  quickly  kill. 
While  scorn's  barb'd  arrow  rankles  in  the  heart. 
The  healing  fount  within  was  siear'd  and  dried. 
And  grief's  sole  luxury,  a  tear,  denied ! 
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Yet  they  had  err'd,  who  deem'd  that  lore  had  share 
In  auffht  that  csll'd  or  check'd  that  bitter  tear; 
Togemer  rear'd  beneath  one  parent's  care^ 
Her  fmther's  ward  had  been  to  childhood  dear^ 
And  friendship's  earliest  glow  had  kindled  here ; 
But  when,  in  rising  manhood,  Cupid  stble 
Young  Friendship's  guise,  to  breathe  a  softer  name, 
He  woke  no  echo  In  Geneyra's  souL — 
Yet  she  was  woman, — and  the  boyish  flame. 
Her  yet  unhonour'd  shrine's  first  votive  fire. 
She  smiling  chid,  nor  harshly  bade  expire. 

Oh !  baleftd  demon,  call  thee  as  we  wiU, 

Malice,  Coquetry,  Sport,  •r  aught  beside. 

That  teachest  beauty  with  inhuman  skill 

To  fan  the  verv  hope  she  seems  to  chide,-— 

To  prize  the  victim,  yet  the  suit  deride ! 

Oh  1  cruel  too,  though  less  allied  to  blame. 

Insidious  Pity !  who  forbear'st  to  pour 

Those  healing  waters  on  a  hopeless  flame 

That  rouse  the  shivering  slave  to  dream  no  more — 

Thine  was  the  weakness  <rf  Genevra's  heart, 

She  rear'd  to  wound,  and  left  th'  envenom'd  dart 

Time  onward  roll'd :  liOrenzo's  passion  grew 
In  fearful  strength,  with  every  fibre  twin*d 
Of  a  stem  nature,  that  no  medium  knew, 
With  ev'ry  W<nrkinff  of  a  master  mind, 
With  ev'ry  hope  of  dawning  life  combin'd. 
Pity  gave  idace  to^  awe ;  Genevra's  eve 
Sunk  beneath  passion's  half  terrific  blaze ; 
She  durst  not  with  a  single  word  destroy 
The  Hearful  fabric  «he  had^help'd  to  raise ; 
Thus,  hoping  aid  from  unforeseen  event. 
She  heard  in  silence,  whidi  he  deem'd  assent 

Fortune  soon  fkvour'd,  as  too  oft  ^e  will. 
When  into  devious  paths  at  first  we  stray, 
^  To  plunge  us  in  their  mazes  deeper  still. 

Then  drag  us  trembling  back  to  open  day. 
And  strew  with  thorns  our  long  repentant  way. 
Or  fears  parental  for  his  daughter's  hand. 
Or  cares  paternal  for  his  dow'rless  ward. 
Bade  old  Foscari  to  a  distant  land 
The  youth  consign,  in  Friendship's  faithful  guard. 
Ne'er  to  return  till  Fortune  on  him  smiled. 
And  Fate,  more  nobly,  match'd  Foscari's  child. 

Now  came  the  parting ,-  since  the  mortal  blow 
Which  our  first  erring  parents  taught  to  part. 
How  has  that  word  become  a  word  of  woe ; 
A  knell  funereal  to  the  human  heart. 
Which  in  each  other's  arms  makes  lovers  start  1 
LfOrenzo's  anguish  none  but  lovers  know, 
(Or  plants  uprooted^  if  perchance  they  feel,) 
Genevra's  tears  bv  Friendship  taught  to  flow. 
Delusive  served  those  bitter  pangs  to  heal. 
For  now,  if  ever,  she  forbore  to  pain 
The  Exile,  who  might  ne'er  return  again. 
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Blinded  by  loTe^  bv  pity  thui  deceived^ 

The  youth  departed;  every ^bre  strung 

To  deeds  of  enterprise  yet  unachiev'd; 

Nor  while  Grenevra  to  his  bosom  elung^ 

Miss'd  he  the  vow  that  came  not  from  her  tongue. 

His  freely  flow'd ;  by  love  himself  he  swore> 

Soon  to  return  the  lovely  prize  to  daim. 

Whose  thought  should  dieer  him  on  that  foreign  shore. 

And  goad  to  many  a  deed  of  loftiest  fame  ; 

By  soft  compassion  now  herself  beguiled, 

Sne  thought  she  loved,  and  on  the  enthusiast  smiled. 

Oh !  Absence !  skill'd  to  lend  to  those  we  love, 

A  fairy  charm  which  bids  us  love  them  more ; 

Errors  to  soften  and  defects  remove^ 

No  less  is  thine,  and  mellowing  light  to  pour 

On  those  dark  shades,  which  most  displeased  before. 

If  on  the  midnight  couch  for  one  to  sigh 

Then  tempest-tost  upon  th'  inconstant  main. 

Half  wet  with  tears  to  feel  the  opening  eye 

Whisper  a  pray'r,  then  sleep,  and  dream  again ; 

If  this  be  love,  as  the  fond  maiden  deem'd, 

Lorenzo  was  beloved,  and,  waking  thus^  she  dream'd. 

Till,  like  the  regal  orb  that  mocks  at^nom^ 

The  puny  j^limmering  of  each  vanish'd  star  ; 

Like  the  big  thunder,  which,  in  mutter'd  scorn. 

Derides  the  pigmy  sounds  of  human  war ; 

Like  the  huge  Alps,  whidi  even  though  view'd  from  far 

To  fairy  hillocks  sink  each  mountain's  pride. 

Thus,  dread  enchanter  I  Love  at  length  arose. 

Sweeping  into  oblivion  all  beside. 

Forgotten  joys,  and  unrem^ber'd  woes. 

Making  the  past  a  blank,  the  present  Heaven, 

While  to  the  future  not  a  thought  was  given. 

For  once  'twas  his,  in  those  despotic  lands. 

Where  oft  his  sports  are  cruel,  and  where  still 

He  makes  sad  havoc,  pairing  hearts,  not  hands, 

A  youthful  bosom's  wishes  to  fulfil. 

And  with  a  father's,  blend  a  daughter's  will. 

While  in  Leoni's  wealth,  and  power,  and  race, 

Foscari,  all  he  aim'd  at,  could  descry, 

Genevra  mark'd  the  warrior's  martial  grace. 

Gazed  on  his  "  lion  port  and  eagle  eye," 

Till,  half  adoring  all  the  hero  tnere. 

She  scarce  believed  such  lot  was  hers  to  share. 

.  Why  tell  in  puny  strains  how  heroes  woo. 
When  he,  who  nature's  every  key  possest. 
Long  since  imfolded  to  th*  enchanted  view. 
Each  pure  recess  of  Desdemona's  breast ! 
Perils  with  her  were  charms,  which  all  the  rest 
That  niggard  fate  denied  the  Moor,  supplied. 
Then  here,  where  nature  on  her  favourite  son 
Lavish'd  her  gifts  with  all  a  mother's  pride. 
What  marvel  if  the  maid  were  doubly  won. 
And  love  achiev'd  what  glory  had  b^n  ? 
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Soon  came,  (as  ushering  in  a  mournful  lay. 
With  joy's  delusive  smile,  erewhile  I  sung,) 
The  gorgeous  pageant  of  that  nuptial  day  ; 
Methinks,  I  said,  a  cloud  of  sadness  hung 
O'er  the  fair  hride,  and  while  the  chapel  rung 
With  the  proud  titles  of  the  wedded  pair. 
Another  name,  unbidden,  mingled  there. 
High  swell'd  her  heart  with  more  than  maiden  fears : 
And  when,  escaping  from  their  bond  of  gold. 
Pearls  (whidi  to  fancy's  eye  still  presage  tears) 
From  her  gay  zone  in  rich  profusion  roU'd, 
Looks  were  exchanged,  which  future  sorfows  told. 

But  what  were  omens  in  an  hour  like  this  ? 
The  pearls  were  gather 'd  and  the  tears  forgot, 
'Mid  greetings  loud,  and  gratulating  kiss. 
While  love  will  paint,  and  fate,  relentless,  blot 
All  those  fond  visions  of  unclouded  bliss. 
Yet  theirs  was  all  that  mortal  cup  could  hold. 
Till  Venice  call'd  her  noblest  son  to  arms. 
And  bade  his  slurab'ring  banner  be  unroU'd. 
Then,  as  he  tore  him  from  those  matchless  charms. 
His  land's  dark  poison  wak'd  in  vain  alarms. 

He  was  of  Italy,  where  love  has  fears 

That  all  o'ershadow  even  his  Heaven  of  smiles ; 

He  was  of  Italy,  where  jealous  ears 

Too  long  have  arunk  the  tale  of  woman's  wiles ; 

Youth's  prime  was  past,  he  fear'd  unequal  years 

Might  soon  dissolve  the  spell  which  love  had  flung 

O'er  one  so  gay,  so  beautiful,  so  young. — 

So  one  fell  moment  to  the  demon's  power  ^ 

That  haunts  his  country,  he  his  soul  resign'd. 

And  to  his  brother's  hand  in  evil  hour 

A  noiseless  messenger  of  death  consign'd, — 

"  Cherish  her  faithful ;  faithless  let  her  die ;" 

He  mutter'd  brief,  and  fled,  nor  brook'd  reply. 

How  fared  the  gentle  widow'd  one,  bereaved 

Of  all  her  bosom's  joy  ?— The  dove  may  tell. 

Who  ne'er  more  sadly,  innocently  grieved — 

Oh  !  had  the  pearls  which  from  her  cestus  fell 

Foretold  these  tears  alone,  it  had  been  well. 

But  just  as  in  an  April  smile  she  drest 

Her  Wuteous  cheek,  where  dew-drops  still  would  lie. 

As  half  abash'd,  like  some  long-banish'd  guest. 

Youth's  genial  fire  rekindled  in  her  eye. 

Sorrows  arose  which  jnock'd  love's  parting  pain. 

And  tears  were  shed,  whose  fount  ne'er  dried  again. 

Yes !  I  have  told  how,  unforeseen,  retum'd 

Her  ardent  lover  from  t^e  distant  west. 

With  laurels  crown'd,  by  rapid  conquest  eam'd. 

Of  ample  wealth,  now  valueless,  noesest, — 

Ice  on  his  brow,  but  Etna,  in  his  breast ! 

It  had  been  hard  to  meet,  from  eyes  that  beam'd 

With  passion  once,  the  with'ring  glance  of  scorn ; 

Yet  love  she  fear'd,  and  safer  thus  she  decm'd.  ^ 

But  when  each  virtue  which  life's  early  morn 

Fondly  disclosed,  blighted  and  scathed  she  view'd, 

Conscience  would  whisper,  and  remorse  intrude. 
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In  thoie  unra  halls  where  childhood's  funny  honrsy 

'Mid  infant  sports,  they  joyously  beguiled. 

Where  o'er  one  task  tlieir  youthflQ  pow'rs  they  plied. 

While,  all  unconscious  which  the  fkvour'd  ohiid. 

Upon  them  both  one  sracious  nSrent  smiled^- 

£v'n  there,  now  madoen'd  by  his  lu^ies  rerersed, 

Lorenzo  sought  to  quench  a  hopeless  flame, 

'Mid  orgies  wild,  and  revelries  actourst. 

In  passion's  wreck  involving  lifb  and  fione. 

Of  youths  wealth,  talents  spent,  to  purchsse  hell, 

All  Venice  rung — To  one  it  seem'd  a  kneU. 

Sleep  fled  her  couch ;  ev'n  for  her  bosom's  lord 
Scarce  durst  th'  accustom'd  orisons  ascend ; 
Accusing  flends,  and  demon  shapes  abhorr'd. 
Their  cruel  mockeries  widi  the  pray'r  would  blend, 
And  thank  her  for  the  ruin  of-— a  friend. 
She  struggled,  till  she  heard  that  aged  nurse 
Whose  hand  their  inftnt  steps  had  often  led. 
On  her  lost  darling  imprecate  a  curse. 
''  Oh  curse  him  not !"  in  agony  she  «tid, 
*'  Lest  thou  devote  a  dearer,  guiltier  head." 

Her  tale  was  told ;  old  Bianca  stoop'd  to  kiss 
The  burning  cheejc  that  on  her  bosom  lay : 
*'  Methinks,"  she  cried, ''  contrition  deep  as  this 
Might  melt  ev'p  yon  stem  heart  in  tears  away." — ■ 
*'  Think'st  thou  ? — ^'twas  even  thus  I  had  to  say. 
Till  to  that  injured  one,  these  lips  have  made 
The  poor  atonement, — ah  !  delay'd  too  long ; 
Till  at  his  feet  these  bended  knees  have  pray'd 
For  Heav'n's  forgiveness  of  our  mutual  wrong, 
No  other  pray'r  these  guilty  lips  can  frame. 
Nor  seek  that  pardon  holy  men  proclaim. 

"  Oh !  might  my  penitence  prevail  with  Heaven, 
His  better  angel  once  again  to  send. 
My  erring  brother  to  my  vows  be  given. 
And  the  Idst  lover  be  again  a  friend ! — 
Wilt  thou  not,  Bi&nca,  thine  assistance  knd  ?" 
Who  could  refuse  ?— thouffh  cautious  age  foresaw  . 
.  A  thousand  perihi  in  the  mibious  plan- 
Observant  menials,  custom's  rigid  law. 
And  that  proud  waywardness  of  injured  man. 
Which  ever  bids  him,  when  his  h^rt  has  Uai, 
On  some  fond  heart  relentless  vengeance  shed. 

But  pity  triumph 'd,  and  a  place  jeas  found. 

Whose  sacred  precincts  might  forbid  alarm ; 

While,  meeting  thus  on  consecrated  ground. 

Religion's  self  might  lend  to  grief  a  6harm, 

Virtue  to  rouse,  and  pasdon  tpL  disarm. 

One  convent-giurden,  then,  to  Venice  gave 

Sole  taste  of  Nature's  miiveraal  hues — 

Sole  spot,  whose  green  was  bri^ter  than  the  wave. 

Where  Ev'ning,  not  in  vain,  might  weep  her  dews  ;— 

There,  by  Bianca  wam'd,  at  dewy  eve 

Would  a  benignant  friar  the  erring  pair  receive. 
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What  wer0  Lorenzo's  tl^oughts^  vrhen  ihe  who  oft 
Had  o'er  his  cradle  hreathcd  her  veq[>er  hymn. 
In  twilight  sought  him,  and^  in  accents  Boft> 
Saluted^  and  with  anxious  gaze  and  dim, 
Explored  the  sun-humt  cheeky  and  roughen'd  limb. 
She  told  her  errand ; — though  the  smile  that  curled 
His  lin  disdainful,  as  the  suit  he  heard> 
Was  tnat  of  Eblis  o'er  a  ruin'd  world. 
Yet  he  denied  not ;  for  his  bosom  stirr'd 
With  many  a  cruel  passion,  deeming  Heav'n 
Had  heard  his  only  pray'r,  and  vengeance  given. 

In  deep  diaguise,  through  many  an  alley's  maze. 

They  sought  the  garden,  hoping  thus  to  shun 

The  busy  multitude's  inquiring  gnae. 

Thronging  the  gay  canals  at  set  <^  sun ; 

This  they  escaped; — yet  w^re  ihey  mark'dby  one. 

Long  ere  the  hour,  Genevra  at  the  ^hrine 

Of  nenitence  her  soul  had  meekly  pour'd. 

And  risen  from  the  colloquy  divine 

With  heart  revived,  and  confidence  restored. 

Yet,  from  the  first  faint  grating  of  the  lock. 

Her  soul  recoil'd,  as  from  an  earthquake  shook. 

Who  shall  describe  their  meeting? --they  had  met 

Once  only  since  his  hopes  were  lost  in  air — 

Had  met,  where  hundreds  meet,  where  eyes  were  set 

To  watch  each  trace  of  passion  ling'ring  there. 

And  courage  had  been  gather 'd  from  despair ! 

But  now  they  met,  where,  save  th*  Omniscient  eye 

Of  Heav'n,  none  witncss'd ;  for  the  pitying  friar. 

And  aged  weeping  nurse,  though  hov'nng  nigh. 

Felt  awe,  that  bade  them  half  apart  retire. 

Lorenzo  gazed — but  not  unalter  d  now ; 

Thrice  the  blood  flush'd,  and  thrice  foi&ook  bis.  brow. 

She  also  gazed ;  and  one  brief  glance  reveal'd 

Strange  desolation — not  the  lapse  of  time. 

Slow  undermining  many  a  youthful  grace. 

But  passion's  havoc,  energies  sublime 

Prevented,  wild  debauch,  incipient  crime ! 

She  look'd  no  more,  nor  he :  but,  as  he  stood 

With  face  averted,  and  with  bearing  high, 

A  soft  and  silver  voice  his  haughtier  mood 

Sudden  invaded,  while  th'  unbidden  sigh 

That  was  its  echo,  and  convulsive  start, 

Show'd  it  had  touch'd  some  chord  within  the  heart. 

''  Hear  me,  Lorenzo !  for  myself  I  ask 
Nor  love  extinct,  nor  forfeited  esteem  ; 
Mine  is  an  humbler,  and  a  holier  xssk. 
FoKotten  be  oiur  youth's  delusive  dream. 
And  ours  its  mutual  errors  to  redeem. 
Yet  not  forgotten,  ere  I  be  forgiven  ! 
Nor  deem  we  suffering  has  alone  been  thine. 
Not  singly  hearts,  once  dear,  can  thus  be  riven  ; 
And  thy  lost  peace  has  been  the  wreck  of  mine ! 
If  thy  proud  heart  a  victim  can  reUeve, 
Look  on  my  faded  form,  and  thou'lt  bcheve  ! 
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"  Once  thou  did'tt  look  on  me^  and  though  in  scora, 
While  oonidence  home  the  rankling  arrow  sped. 
Thine  eye's  rqraxwchful  nlence  might  be  borne. 
But  not  thy  life's  wild  lawlessness,  which  shed 
Avenging  fires  upon  my  guiltier  head. 
I  knew  tnee  noble  once,  and  the  sad  thought 
Of  what  thou  art,  and  what  thine  ancient  line. 
In  dreams  has  oft  our  common  parent  brought 
To  ask, '  Genevra,  is  the  havoc  thine  ?' 
By  thee  unshriven,  to  scare  these  fiends  away, 
>I  can  but  weep,  my  lips  refuse  to  pray. 

**  But  I  can  sufibr,  and  the  meed  is  due — 

Forgiven  or  unforgiven,  not  here  I  stand 

A  selfish  suppliant;  'tis  for  thee  I  sue. 

Thou !  of  ^ud  Negris'  line,  and  thus  unmann'd 

Bv  wayward  transfer  of  a  woman's  hand ! 

Thou  f  old  Foscari's  nursling,  and  no  breeze 

Of  high  ambition  swell  thy  nagging  sail ! 

Thou !  son  of  Venice,  and  in  worse  than  ease. 

Content  to  listen  to  her  glory's  tale ! 

Thou !  rear'd  in  innocence,  m  virtue  nursed. 

Both  worlds  despising,  and  of  both  accursed. 


*'  Oh  !  by  the  cradle  which  we  both  have  prcst — 
By  all  the  joys  that  childhood  could  partake — 
Bv  the  fond  pressure  of  one  mother's  oreast — 
If  not  for  thme,  oh  !  for  that  dearer  sake, 
Lorenzo  I  I  abjure  thee  to  awake ! 
Life  yet  has  years,  too  precious  to  be  cast. 
Like  orient  pearls,  before  yon  brutal  crew ; — 
Life  yet  has  joys,  which  memory  of  the  past 
Shall  cancel,  as  the  sunbeam  drmks  the  dew ; — 
Life  yet  has  duties,  and  beyond  there  lie 
Fieldis  unexplored^  of  all  unclouded  sky  ! 

"  There  thou  and  I,  by  sorrow  purified. 

Perchance  may  meet,  and  at  the  ordeal  smile, 

Foscari's  pupil,  and  Leoni's  bride. 

Together  float  on  some  ethereal  ide. 

And  brave  Leoni  pleased  look  on  the  while. 

Here  we  must  part ;  but  not  till  thou  hast  bent 

That  haughty  head  in  acquiescence  mild. 

Till  that  proud  heart,  nojy  passion-steel'd,  relent 

In  all  the  yielding  softness  of  a  child  ! 

Methinks  they  do !— Oh,  pitying  Heaven,  be  thine 

The  miracle — the  grateful  wonder  mine." 

Yes  !  as  some  giant  column  first  betrays 
The  coming  earthquake's  mysteries  yet  unfelt. 
As  in  the  last  dread  conflt^ation's  blaze. 
The  alL^enduring  rocks  themselves  shall  melt— 
Lorenzo  soften'd,  as  Genevra  knelt. 
One  big  tear  roll'd  where  tear  had  never  been — 
One  stubborn  knee  was  bended  at  her  side — 
One  pure  brief  kiss  of  peace  exchanged  between 
The  injured  lover  and  repentant  bride. 
The  fnar  approaching,  blest  the  prostrate  pair. 
And  Bianca  knelt  in  ecstasy  of  prayer. 
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Oh,  human  joy !  why  art  thou  doom'd  to  be  ' 

StiU  tearful,  and  of  future  tears  the  spring  ? 

Oh, -human  Hope !  when  shall  we  nearer  see 

Thy  charms  that  mock  us,  loveliest  on  the  wing? 

Oh,  human  Penitence !  why  does  thy  sting 

Linger  so  oft,  when  God  and  man  have  shed 

Absolving  unction  on  the  guilty  head  ? 

Joy  beam'd  all  radiant  through  Genevra't  teart^ 

Hope  smiled  delusive  on  Lorenzo's  years. 

Meek  Penitence  effaced  each  former  stain. 

But  Joy,  add  Hope,  and  Penitence,  weire  vidn. 

The  stem  Anselmo,  still  his  brother's  bride 

Had  mark'd  Vrith  keen  and  anxious  scrutiny ; 

Lorenzo's  early  love,  and  reckless  pride. 

Had  heard,  had  seen,  and  every  secret  sigh 

Of  penitence  to  lingering  love  ascribed— 

When  conscience  on  Genevra's  cheek  inscribed 

Its  harrowing  record,  then  he  deem'd  she  grieved 

For  a  lost  lover ;  and  when  all  relieved 

By  yon  blest  interview,  her  smile  retuni'd. 

He  (who  Uieir  meeting  knew)  with  indignation  burn'd. 

Fate,  cruel  power,  whose  aid  so  oft  is  lent 
To  sanctify  some  else  unhallow'd  deed, 
Anselmo's  all-unwonted  footsteps  sent. 
Where  he  beheld  the  nurse  Lorenzo  lead 
Through  darkling  paths— of  proof,  what  further  need  ? 
He  mark'd  the  hour,  and  witn  Genevra's  fast 
Reviving  charms  connecting,  deem'd  it  time 
O'er  these  dark  deeds  a  darker  veil  to  cast. 
And  wash  the  stains  of  folly  out  with  crime. 
Fame  rumour'd  soon  Leoni  would  return- 
Ail  must  ere  then  be  buried — in  her  urn ! 

In  her  dear  lord's  approaching  presence  blest 
At  a  gay  masque,  sole  revel  she  had  graced. 
Since  to  her  widow'd  heart  he  had  been  prest ; 
The  poison'd  sherbet  slowly  doom'd  to  waste 
Her  beauteous  form,  to  her  unconscious  taste. 
Came  recommended  by  a  brother's  hand. 
She  drank,  aU  smiling — while  a  sudden  chill 
Stole  o'er  the  avenger,  who  could  scarce  withitand 
That  presage  dire  of  unimagined  ill. 
Which  shook  even  then  his  unrelenting  soul. 
And  half-impell'd  to  drain  the  unfinish'd  bowl. 

Scarce  had  the  insidious  potion  dimm'd  the  fire 
Of  one  bright  glance,  or  stolen  one  rose  awav 
From  her  fair  cheek,  when  Fame,  her  prouaest  lyre. 
Strung  to  a  yet  unmatch'd  victorious  lay — 
And  Venice  to  Leoni  owed  the  day  ! 
The  hero  came — the  rapt'rous  city  pour'd 
Its  thousands  to  the  Lido ;  Doges  th«*re 
In  reverence  deep  their  gUded  galley  moor'd. 
Where  was  Genevra  ?  Did  she  not  repair 
To  that  blest  scene,  which  ev'ry  pang  repaid  ? 
No— on  a  mortal  couch,  the  suffering  bride  was  laid. 
Vol.  XVIL  3  F 
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Not  long  tb^lnikbftiid  linger'd— ts  he  prett*^ 
Througb  Ottering  barks  bis  gondola's  swift  wnj, 
Twas  netr  that  hoar  of  midiiigfat  whiefa  first  blMt 
Him  with  GeneTim's  hand> — that  verj  day 
Of  opening  CaniiTal>  so  madly  say : 
Now  doubly  so;  for  with  his  glory 
The  grand  canal's  deep  edioes ;  and 
His  princely  palace  many  a  minstrel  song 
Joy  to  Leoni ! — He  eouU  besr  no  more ; 
Wildly  he  rui^'d  along  the  marble  stair^ 
Hatt-shndd'ring  to  behold  his  broths  ther». 

To  the  dread  tale  Ansdmo's  visage  told 

Words  ooold  add  little,  falling  on  an  ear 

Almost  as  tliat  of  death,  nnconsetous  eokl, 

Whidi  had  no  more  to  Btk,  no  more  to  hear. 

Henceforth  estranged  alike  from  hope  or  fear. 

Rootoi  he  stood— till,  by  the  joyous  shout 

Of  multitudes  aroused,  was  seen  to  rush. 

Like  some  bright  yislon,  from  her  chamber  out 

The  foir  Generra ;  Joy's  deceitful  flush 

Mttntling  her  chedc,— with  ecstasy's  wild  cry. 

She  sunk  into  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  Here  let  me  die  T 

How  felt  Leoni  ? — ^Etcit  wrong  forgot^ 

In  soul-fdt  pity,  for  a  thing  so  fair. 

So  fleeting ;  to  revise  whose  hapless  lot 

Worlds  1m  been  given ;— wliik  life  yet  lingered  then. 

Even  guUty,  she  bad  daim'd  his  tend'rest  care ; 

But,  through  that  nij^t  of  fitful  agony. 

When  oft  me's  waning  lamp  would  nigh  expire. 

On  him,  on  him  alone,  her  glasing  eye 

Fond  rested,  while,  at  times,  iu  undling  fire 

Spoke  love  hi  death  unconquer'd ;— could  it  feign  ? — 

The  doubt  was  madness — ^name  it  not  again ! 

At  length,  such  strugde  past,  as  even  to  view 

In  guilt  were  fearfuVhlmed  respite  came ; 

Death  strefeeh'd  hb  leaden  sceptre  to  subdue 

Corporeal  pangs,  whUe,  from  the  feeUe  frame, 

Half-severM,  brifl;hter  gk>w'd  th'  etheri^  flame. 

It  was  an  awfhl  hour ! — With  opening  dawn 

Struggled  the  night-lamp's  mdancholy  ray ; 

Even  Bianca's  sdf,  to  weep  uncheck'df,  withdrawn. 

Alone,  within  his  arms,  hu  victim  lay  1 

Bkncb'd  was  the  warrior's  cheek  1  how  welcome  then 

Hod  been  even  carnage  yell,  and  shrieks  of  sufl^ng  men  f 

After  long  hours  of  silence,  fiuntly  broke 

By  daah  of  oars,  er  mirth^s  exfrfriDg  strain. 

In  accents  weak,  yet  dear,  the  su£»rer  spdce : 

*'  I  thank  thee,  Heav'n  1"  she  said, ''  if  strength  reBiain> 

Conscience  to  Hghten  of  its  (mly  stain."-— 

Oh  I  oonld  it  be  relief  a  tale  to  near. 

Of  guilt  and  shame,  from  lips  so  young  and  fair. 

And  to  a  husband's  heart  ? — Yes,  with  the  fear 

Of  misdirected  ven^nce  lurking  there ; 

Tet  histinct  bade  bun,  as  she  spoke  of  stain. 

Those  arms  withdraw,  where  she  till  then  had  lain. 
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*'  Brief  mutt  I  bf»  Leoni !  oh,  how  Youth 

And  all  iu  foUies  ihame  Hum  oooch  of  wo« ! 

Suffice  it,  I  was  loved,  and  roock'd  the  truth 

Of  one  whose  loul  wai  mine,  with  idle  show 

Of  answering  kindness  mine  conld  nerer  know. 

He  went— bow  unbeloved  I  never  guess'd. 

Till  I  saw  thee^^Thcn  ask'd  the  voice  within, 

'  If  thus  to  love  be  exquisitely  blest. 

How  deeply,  dsrklv  do  the  neijured  sin?' 

Yet  Conscience'  self  was  kilrd,  whan  thou  weri  nigh^-r- 

(My  soul's  beloved,  restrain  this  agony !) 

*'  While  thou  wert  with  me^  earth  was  htav'n  aboyii  ; 
But  thou  wert  summon'd,  and  the  parting  pain. 
The  fears  of  absence,  all  the  pangs  of  love. 
Brought  him,  the  injured,  to  my  thoughts  a^psiii« 
Ha  came;  and  in  his  looks  were  nroucldiadain. 
And  stem  indifference;  would  it  nad  been  so 
Within ;  but  there  was  madneas,  and  a  train 
Of  fearM  thoughts,  and  revels  wild  to  show 
Hecover'd  freedom ;  while  the  rankling  chain 
Of  love  misplaced,  with  Vice's  galling  yoke. 
Grew  sadly  link'd-^I  knelt,  and  both  were  broke ! 

''  Leoni  1  doat  thou  blame  me?  We  had  fed 
From  the  same  cup  in  in&ncy,  in  youth 
From  the  same  book  the  self-same  iMson  readf 
I  loved  him  as  a  brother;  and  the  truth 
Of  his  ill-atarr^d  aflfoction— nay,  good  aooth. 
If  now  theae  jealous  pangs  thy  boiom  tear. 
What  hadst  thou  felt,  had  I  been  false  to  Thee  f " 
''  And  wert  thou  not  ?— Genevra,  wilt  thou  swear  ?" 
«'  Yea!  by  that  Heav'n  where  soon  I  hope  to  be." 
''  Then  by  that  hell  which  yawns  for  me,  'twu  / 
Who  murder'd  thee !— Forgive  me  ere  I  die.'* 

He  said— and  ere  the  trembling  arm  of  death 
Could  make  its  feeble  effort,  aim'd  the  Uow, 
Whose  kindly  office  bade  their  parting  breath 
Together  mingle. — To  the  scene  of  woe, 
Bianca,  entering,  found  him  lying  low 
At  his  Genevra^  feet,  with  bosom  bare. 
The  fiital  sword  half-buried  in  his  breaat  ;— 
Her  hands  were  dasp'd  in  attitude  of  pray'r ; 
Her  form  half-ndsed  with  him  she  loved  to  rest ; 
Anselmo,  shuddering,  gave  the  iivjured  dead 
A  mutual  grave ;  then  to  a  cloister  fled. 

Whom  met  he  there  ?  Who  from  that  murd'rous  hand. 
After  sad  years,  should  cowl  and  tonsure  claim  ? 
XiOrenxo ! — ^bng  the  bulwark  of  his  land- 
He  for  Genevra  fought,  enduring  Fame. 
But  even,  at  length,  the  magic  of  her  name 
Grew  powerless  to  arouse  him  ^  the  strife. 
His  heart  had  twice  been  shipwreck'd,  and  the  chord 
Too  rudely  snapt,  which  anchors  us  to  life.  , 

So  to  his  country  he  beoueath'd  his  sword. 
And  in  the  convent  garden  slept  ere  long 
With  her  he  loved,  and  him  who  did  her  wrong  \ 
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LISBON^  IN  THS  TEABS  1821*8S*23.* 


The  BE  has  scarcely  been  a  good 
book  (in  English)  published  for  a  great 
many  years  back,  about  Portugal.  Mr 
3Iurphy  wrote,  who  was  an  architect, 
and  a  ^,  heavy,  erudite  business  he 
made  of  it;  with  nice  admeasurements, 
and  terms  of  art,  and  long  quotations, 
as  befitted  his  calling,  from  the  classics. 
Then  came  a  soldier  or  two,  less  tedi- 
ous, because  less  prepense ; — ^but  your 
soldier-author  always  leaves  vou  in  a 
dilemma.    If  he  knows  anytning  of 
his  profession,  Uien  he  crams  you  to 
the  very  muzzle  with  words,  of"  line," 
and  '^  siege,"  and  "  fortification  ;'*  and 
if  he  knows  not  this,  certeM,  he  knows 
nothing — ^beyond  where  the  bad  wine 
used  to  be  sold,  or  perhaps  where 
Miss  Somebody  or  other,  the  *^  Opera 
dancer"  lived.    Moreover,  there  be 
rogues  in  scarlet,  who  fill  you  their 
common-place  book  with  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  ordinary  caution !  never  dis- 
tinguishing, even  by  a  marginal  note, 
entries  made  drunk  from  those  (if 
any)  put  in  when  sober;  whereas. 
Independent,   God  wot,  of  gin  and 
water,  there  be  occasions  when  to  see, 
is  not,  of  necessity,  to  understand.  So 
that,  military  lucubrations  being  near- 
ly all,  except  a  few  comments  en  pas* 
sant,  that  we  had,  or  seemed  likely  to 
have,  concerning  the  "  Peninsula" — 
half-a-dozen  remarks  put  ()own  upon 
paper  by  Mr  Matthews,  while  he  had 
the  colic,  and  a  makeweight  sheet  or 
60  thrown  in  by  Mr  Twiss,  and  one  or 
two  other  writers,  to  eke  out  their 
Tours  in  Spain, — we  became  quite 
elated  when  we  heard,  six  months 
ago,  that  Providence  was  raising  up 
Mrs  Baillie,  in  "  Lisbon,"  for  our  re- 
Uef. 

*'  Ladies  never  should  meddle  with 
politics" — this  is  one  of  the  sounilest 
piiths  that  Lady  Morgan  ever  utter- 
ed. But,  on  every  oUier  subject,  they 
write  delightfully— we  like  them  best 
in  the  "  Ramsbottom"  style  upon 
statistics^  There  is  such  a  facetious 
facility  at  putting  every  point  the 
wrong  way  always,  about  your  female 
voyager ;  and  such  a  devoted  anxiety, 
no  matter  what  the  question  or  the 


occasion,  toinstmct!  Andforfi^edom! 
— Ciesar,  who  could  have  dictated  four 
chapters,  to  four  compositors  at  once ! 
—Pshaw!—"  France,"—"  Italy,"— 
"  I^isbon," — they  would  have  been 
out  while  he  was  thinking  of  titles  for 
them! 

But  all  this  advantage  is  peculiar  to 
ladies  who  write  statistics :  and  fails 
them  entirely  as  soon  as  they  ^t  to 
politics.  (We  mention  this  opinion  of 
Lady  Morgan's  again,  because  she  lays 
it  down  very  strongly,  and  her  ex- 
perience is  undoubted.)  It  is  not 
that  they  are  apt  to  make  mistakes  in 
such  matters ;  because — any  fiurt  that 
they  do  mistake  in  one  place,  they 
usually  contradict  again  in  some  other. 
Nor  is  it  that  their  politics  always  run 
one  way — ^the  pretty  creatures  !^-»t<fc- 
licet,  into  opposition ;  because  the  case 
of  the  tailor's  wifb,  who  was  found 
against  the  stream,  after  she  had 
drowned  herself,  poor  soul !  has  prov- 
ed that  to  btf  a  natural  infirmity.  But 
what  we  object  to  about  female  poli- 
tics, is  the  waste  of  talent  which  such 
discussion  occasions — ^lips  only  kissed 
for  talking  about  the  pr^servatiou  of 
constitutions,  which  might  have  been 
heard,  upon  the  pickling  of  cucumbers^ 
with  every  possible  gravity  and  public 
advantage.  Practical  utility  is  our 
object,  which  is  the  reason  why  we 
never  read  any  part  of  a  parliament? 
ary  report  but  the  division. 

Let  us  sdl  be  great, — but  each  ii| 
his  "  vocation ;"  on  the  female  de- 
mesne— there  is  room  abundant  to  im- 
prove it, — ^let  female  power  first  be 
exercised.  Let  the  tongue  of  the  (va-  ' 
tress  be  still  the  terror  of  the  cooks 
and  housemaids ;  and,  where  the  spi- 
rit of  diplomacy  is  found,  let  us  have 
an  improvement  on  the  subtlety  of  the 
wire  mouse-trap. 

A  taste  for  pnysic — that  is  for  giv- 
ing it — ^may  always  be  indulged  at  the 
hazard  of  the  neighbouring  poor ; — to 
the  genius  for  finance,  what  could  be  a 
nobler  object  than  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  washing-bill?  Besides,  Lady 
Holland  is  wrong,— the  legitimate 
duty  of  womtn  is  to  impede  the  pro- 
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greas  of  businen.  An^  attempts  on 
her  part^  to  advance  it,  is  like  the 
monkey's  notion  when  he  put  the 
clock  forward— romantic,  but  impro- 
per* We  can't  discuss  the  subject  far- 
ther  here,  because  we  have  to  attend, 
personally,  to  Mrs  Baillie,  who,  be  it 
understood,  is  Mrs  Baillie, — ^because 
some  wag  or  other  has  written,  ''  Oh 
Miss  Badlie,"  for  a  motto,  at  the  top 
of  our  presentation-copy.  We  will  cut 
off  this  facetious  person's  ears — when 
we  catch  him :  but  ladies  will  please 
recollect,  in  the  meantime,  that  they 
must  keep  to  statistics.  If  anv  (after 
this  warning)  should  persist  in  poli- 
tics, we  confine  their  essays  to  the 
London  Magazine. 

A  view  of  Lisbon,  to  have  been 
strongly  interesting,  taken  in  the  years 
1821-22,  should  have  been  taken  by 
some  individual  who  had  known  the 
city  1 0  or  20  years  before.  The  change, 
both  of  habit  and  feeling,  which  must 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Penin- 
sula, in  the  course  of  the  last. war, 
would  have  furnished  curious  matter 
for  comparative  description,  as  well  as 
for  moral  and  philosophic  speculation. 
The  fireside  arrangements  of  a  whole 
communi^,  whether  they  be  conve- 
nient or  defective,  cannot  be  broken 
up;  their  prfjudioes  cannot  be  re- 
formed at  tne  point  of  the  bayonet; 
their  family  contracts — ^thoee  ties  which 
are  peculiaily  the  bonds  of  civilized 
society,  n^tived  and  trampled  upon 
by  the  same  argument,  of  force ; — 
every  citizen  in  a  country  cannot  be 
made  a  soldier  ;— every  man  of  ordi- 
nary feeling,  probably  a  wretch :  and 
a  wnole  generation  be  born  thus,  and 
reared  to  manhood,  in  the  midst  of 
riot,  and  disorganization,  and  vice,  and 
sufiering,  and,  in  a  word,  of  military 
licence ;— these  are  events  which  can- 
not come  to  pass,  without  being  at- 
tended by  such  a  change  in  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  of  a  people,  as 
must,  long  after  their  immediate  ope- 
ration ceases,  still  influence  its  con- 
duct, both  civil  and  politicaL 

There  will  be  some  very  strange 
anecdotes,  indeed,  whispered  in  Portu- 
gal a  century  hence,  about  accidents 
which  have  befallen  its  ,best  families 
within  the  last  twenty  years ;  Lisbon 
alone,  either  in  this  way  or  any  other, 
scarcely  afforded  sufficient  matter  to 
render  a  comparative  view  entertain- 
ing ;  which  ^ould  rather  have  gone 


throiigh  the  whole  of  the  country,  and 
especially  the  northern  provinces^ 
marking  the  present  state  of  things  at 
those  situations  which  had  been  the 
most  entirely  (in  the  war)  laid  waste 
and  depopulated.  It  would  be  curious 
to  know  the  present  condition  of  large 
towns  which  we  left  a  few  years  ago 
entirely  in  ruins,  and  destitute  of  in- 
habitants. The  houses  gutted,  to  the 
bare  walls,  by  fire;  the  bridges, 
churches,  &c  mined  and  blown  up : 
and  even  the  land,  as  far  as  was  hu- 
manly possible,  made  incapable  of  im- 
mediate production.  The  capital  it- 
self too  would  be  interesting  now,  to 
an  eye  which  had  ceased  to  behold  it 
about  the  year  (say)  1810.  The  dty 
no  longer  an  English  colony.  Port 
wine  not  brought  for  sale  from  Lon- 
don. Monks  seen  at  the  windows  of 
the  convents,  instead  of  soldiere.  Jea- 
lous husbands,  not  found  hanging  in 
their  gartera,  more  than  twenty  of  a 
morning.  Beggara,  in  despair,  apply* 
ing  themselves  to  work.  Jews  letting 
their  beards  grow,  and  trying  to  cheat 
one  another.  The  geese  and  turkevs 
amazed  at  their  own  longevity.  Tne 
turn8jMts(thatused  to  roast  them)  mak- 
ing parties  of  pleasure  every  Sunday. 
And  the  whole  town  purged  (alone  with 
halfltsmeans  of  makmgmoney  )of some 
part  of  that  sink  and  kennel-uke  moral 
quality,  which  distinguished  it  sopre^ 
eminently  while  it  stood  in  foreign  oc- 
cupation ;  a  ouality,  by  the  way,  whidi 
is  very  speeoily  communicated  to  any 
town,  by  a  regular  course  of  military 
inhabitancies,  and  which  flourished,  in 
a  degree  absolutely  amounting  to  cu- 
riosity, at  one  or  two  of  our  own  em- 
barkation-stations during  the  war. 
Mra  Baillie,  however,  never  having 
seen  Lisbon  until  she  sees  it  in  I821« 
is,  of  course,  obliged  to  content  her- 
sdf  with  describing  things  in  it  as  she 
&r8t  beholds  them ;  because  there  is 
not  a  lady  in  the  world,  so  situated, 
could  compass  anything  in  the  way  of 
Retrospection — ^unless,  like  Mra  Ma- 
laprop,  her  Retrospection  were  ''  all  to 
,the  future." 

To  take  up  the  Book,  therefore; 
which  opens  at  the  old  house,— 
"  Reeves  s  Hotel ;"  and  in  the  usual 
way,  which  is  to  say,  grumbling.  In 
truth,  there  is  notiiing,  in  a  foreign 
country,  (as  in  a  challenge,)  like  '*  be- 
ginnii^  with  a  damme !"  If  you  elect 
to  puflf  there  must  be  vivid  descrip- 
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tion,  yfhieti  it  troublesome ;  and,  af- 
ter all^  nine  readers  in  ten  have  a  pre- 
ference for  abuae. 

"  Eeefea's  Hotel"  stands  in  the  pa- 
riah of  "  Buenos  Ayres/'  a  sort  of 
country-quarter,  rath^  than  suburb, 
exactly,  m  Lisbon ;  much  frequented 
by  English  travellers,  according  to 
Mrs  BaHlie,  as  being  more  cleanly, 
that  is,  "  le$$  JUlhv,'  {we  quote  the 
Italics,)  than  the  dty  itself.  The  first 
impression  made  by  Buenos  Ayres  u{>- 
on  Mrs  BaiUie  and  her  husband  is 
unpleasant.  The  view  over  the  Ta- 
gus  is  "  fine,  in  its  way ;"  but "  far  in- 
ferior to  views  in  a  similar  style," 
whidi  the  authoress  has  seen  in  ai£^ 
rent  parts  of  the  continent.  The  or- 
dinary difficulties  are  found  in  procu- 
ring  a  house  or  lodgings,  none  being 
let  *^  ibmishfd"  or  on  a  shinrter  lease 
than  for  six  months,  which  suggests 
tbe  possibility  that  Lisbon,  just  now, 
may  be  so  unfortunate  aa  not  to  be  a 
grt^t  thoroughfare  for  strangers.    ' 

Proceeding  in  our  qieculations,  we 
become  still  more  indignant. 

"  There  is  no  place  to  walk  in  after 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  over."— Tbe 
trudi  is,  that  the  people  in  Usbon 
are  'not  given  to  walking  very  much. 
**  No  end  of  the  buildings  r— that 
lodca  as  if  the  city  had  grown  too 
large.  "  No  flagged  pavements*"  This 
is  a  mistake ;  there  are  plenty,  though 
not  immediately  in  Buenoa  Ayres :  but 
what  is  the  want  of  flagged  pavements 
to  a  lady  who  haa  seen  so  many  "  dif- 
feoent  parts  of  the  continent?"  — 
Where  are  the  flagged  pavements,  for 
instance,  in  Paris  r 

Servants  are  a  sort  of  po^le  that 
need  only  be  mentioned  anywhere  to 
tamut  sympathy,  for  the  sum  of  all 
possible  plagues  put  into  one  word. 

''  The  few  English  servanta  here  art 
exorbitant  in  their  demands;  their  ca- 
pabilities very  limited ;  and  their  im- 
pertinence fully  cousl  to  that  of  the 
helps  in  America  1  This  is  very  ter- 
rible, and,  we  dare  say,  very  true, 
though  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
Portvfiruese.  But  they  have  it,  how-, 
ever,  Uie  rogues!  right  or  wrong, "  hip 
and  thigh,   at  every  page. 

'*  The  absenoe  of  trees,  grass,  or 
gravel  path^"  (thia  is  still  in  I^isbon,) 
«  makes  the  dull  and  paltry  little  gar- 
den belooging  to  the  hotel  our  sole  re- 
amroe/'  **  The  climate,  the  fkir  free 
g^ft  of  heaven  I  seems  lost  ui)on  the 
indolent,  algect,  listless,  inhabitants." 
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We  hope,  in  Providence,  this  lady  is 
not  likely  to  come  travelling  into  Scot- 
land! '' The  slightest  indusury  would 
have  converted  this  garden,"  (the  lil* 
tie  paltry  one,)  "  into  a  Paradise  of 
blooming  sweets,  but,  as  it  is,  it  af- 
fords nothing  but  a  picture  of  dodi 
and  neglect,  and  want  of  taste."  Now, 
we  adverted  to  a  knack  oC»  aa  it  wtn, 
involuntarily  correctingmistakes.  This 
terrible  castigation  of  the  "  inhabi- 
tants" is  bestowed  page  5,  vol  1.  Then 
see  page  26  onlv  of  Uie  same  volume 
where  this  hotd,  with  the  '*  paltry" 
garden,  is  stated  to  be  kept  "  by  very 
obliging  English  people." 

But  we  presently  oommenoe  our 
tour  of  the  dtv  in  form,  and  the  Lord 
have  mercy,  of  course,  upon  those  who 
dwell  in  it ! — ^making  two  or  three 
observations,  first,  about  '*  dimate," 
and  ''  dirt,"  and  "  Fielding's  grave." 
This  last  feature  seems  to  st^od  ex- 
actly in  the  same  place  where  it  did  i 
doien  years  sgo ;  but  the  book,  the 
ftrther  we  go  into  it,  seems  more  and 
more  to  affirm  that  singular  sympathy 
which  we  always  believed  to  exiat  be- 
tween writing  ladiea  and  literary  en* 
signs  of  foot ;  ftr  the  similarity  bo* 
tween  the  views  it  contains  and  thoae 
taken  by  Mr  ODoherty,  in  his  first 
tour  through  Portugal,  (which  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  i^n  to  pnb« 
lish,)  is  quite  unprecedented. 

Sir  Morgan  O  Doherty  begina  his 
view  much  earlier  in  Portugal  than 
Mrs  Baillie ;  and,  indeed,  (with  that 
impatience  which  marks  everything  he 
does,)  commences  making  notea  al- 
most before  he  comes  witmn  si^t  of 
the  country.    For  example, — 

"  Fire  and  Faggots  Frigate, 
Five  in  the  moaning. 

"  Abreaat  of  the  Rock  of  Li8b(Ai,aiid 
ill  aa  the  deviL  Can't  nUnd  the  ca- 
bin;  so  looking  for  wonders,  with  a 
pen  in  one  hand  and  a  spy-^aaa  in 
the  other." 

''Half  past  five. 

''  Nothing  very  miraculous  yet." 
*'Six. 

''  A  leash  of  savages  alongside  in  a 
bum-boat, — seem  to  be  rascals,  but 
can't  understand  a  syllable  they  say." 
'•  Seven. 

"  Now  for  it !  The  sun  has  come 
out  Loolom  throng^  the  fog,  like  my 
iprandmother'a  copper  fire  on  a  waah- 
ing-day. 

*'  Cmtca>  they  say,  just  on  our  lar- 
board quarter.^I  can  see  the  Cork 
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eoBTent  on  the  (op  of  the  hill,  at  least 
I  thiok  BO.  QCaptain  of  the  thip 
stands  right  hefore  the  glass.]]  Yes, 
it  certainly  is  the  conyent — or  some- 
thi^else.' 

This  is  the  record  hefore  we  land. 
Now,  tli^n,  for  an  opinion  a  fortnight 
after.— 

^'  Lisbon,  Caims's,  in  the 
Larffo  de  San  Paulo. 

"  What  a  cursed  place  this  town  is, 
and  what  a  set  all  the  people  are! 
Writing  from  a  place  toey  call  an 
"  Eating-house,"  the  eighteenth  I 
hate  been  starred  at  within  these  ten 
days.  Seren  shillings  for  a  vile  din- 
ner, and  a  bottle  of  worse  wine ;  and 
obliged  to  go  elsewhere  to  sleep !  Mut- 
ton, woolly ;  bread,  sour  as  vinegar, 
and  blade  as  my  hat.  Veal,  red; 
bam,  white ;  and  table-cloth,  like  one 
of  Airowsmith's  maps,  *'  best,  colour- 
ed," with  dl,  and  mustard,  and  red 
port,  to  make  out  the  boundaries. — 
Waiter! — dothes  as  greasy  as  the 
Ottt-iuit  of  my  Lord  Mayor's  scul- 
lion! No  napidns!  and  passed  my 
knife,  when  I  told  him  to  change  i^ 
handle  and  all,  through  the  rag  that 
he  wipes  the  hmps  with ! — Knew  it 
was  the  same  rag — got  up  to  pass  it 
(the  knife)  through  his  body,  but  was 
prevented." 

Mrs  BaiUie  anathematises  the  Por- 
tuguese cookery,  and  in  terms  nearly 
as  vigonms  as  those  of  our  frieno. 
Hum,— 

"  How,"  she  asks,  ''  shall  I  find 
words  to  express  the  diagust  of  my 
ftelings !"  This  is  at  the  cui^ne  of  the 
street  comers,  where  fish,  fried  in 
"  rancid  oil,"  tempts  the  palate  of 
the  hungry  Oallego. 

Again,  page  166. — The  "  favourite 
dish  at  break&st,"  of  a  ''  young  Zlon- 
ns"  of  our  acquaintance,  is  ouoted  as 
^'  a  large  thidc  alice  of  hot  leavened 
bread,  strewed  with  salt  and  p^per, 
soaked  in  vinegar,  seasoned  highly 
with  garlic!  and" — Is  there  no  end 
of  Portuguese  enormities !  the  whole 
mess  "  swims"  in  that  ^'JUthy  sort  of 
oil,"  which  Mrs  fiaillie  has  before 
mentioned  as  "  preferrtd^*  in  this  coun- 
try "  to  all  others."  There  are  so 
many  more  dishes  quoted  of  this 
dreadful  character,  that  how  one 
Frenchman  ever  ^t  back  alive  out  of 
Lisbon  is  inconceivable ! 

Page  15  finds  Mrs  fiaillie's  ideas  of 
reasonable  economy  something  dis- 
turbed. ^'  The  comforu  indispensable 
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to  English  persons  a^  not  to  be  ob- 
tained," Qin  Lisbon,!  ''  but  at  a  great- 
er expense  than  in  England."  How 
this  arises,  is  not  well  explained,  since 
the  case  was  otherwise,  even  during 
the  war,  when  all  necessaries  f  Preface, 
page  6,}  were  unprecedentedly  '*  ex- 
orbitant in  price.'  However,  the  next 
paragraph  may  cast  some  light  upon 
us:—"  We  have  tasted"  (this  is  page 
10)  *'  a  sort  of  light  wine,  almost  as 
excellent  as  hock,  for  which  the  com^' 
mon  cliarge  is  about  twopence  a-bot- 
tle."  Or  again,  as  fish  is  a  "  com- 
fort," Tsee  page  28,)  "  John  Dory 
and  turoot  are  as  cheap  here  as  her- 
rings are  in  England." 

But  some  ladies  are,  notoriously, 
"  never  satisfied."  Here,  "  oranges," 
it  seems,  '*  are  not  finer  than  in  Eng-- 
land."  Not  although  they  are  allowed 
to  set  their  full  growth  upon  the  tree ; 
and  you  buy  them  (as  regards  econo« 
my)  a  doaen  for  a  penn^ ! 

The  tour  of  Lisbon  is  undertaken 
in  an  open  two-wheded  carriage,  upon 
which  here,  in  the  first  volume,  as 
well  as  sgain  in  the  second,  our  fair  au- 
thoress bestows  ail  the  ill  terms  she 
can  command.  A  farther  enormity 
than  the  construction  of  this  vehicle, 
(which  is  a  good  deal  like  two-thirda 
of  those  now  used  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium,) is,  that  if  you  want  it  for  half 
an  hour  only,  you  must  hire  it  for  half 
a  day.  Tnia  regulation  ODoherty^ 
states— with  a  device  for  getting  your 
pennyworth  out  of  the  coachman,  in 
apite  of  it. 

Sir  Morgan — "  Rainy  season  set  in 
this  morning  at  half  past  1 1 ; — in  Lis- 
bon it  *  never  rains  but  it  pours/ 
Caught  in  the  shower  two  miles  from 
home — streets  deluged  in  five  minutes. 
Couldn't  tell  how  to  walk :  tried  the 
middle  of  the  road  first,  but  was  up 
to  my  waist  in  the  stream;  went 
nearer  the  side,  and  got  knee-deep  iu 
the  dungbilla  under  the  windows — 
quite  dose,— caught  the  water-drop, 
which  falls  from  seven  stories  high — 
xans  pipe,  sans  gutter,  sans  everything ! 
The  whole  race  here  sons  of  darkness  ! 
Took  a  calash  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  my  door ;  and  the  spalpeen  says  he 
shall  charge  for  half  a  day ! — ^no  mat- 
ter—it rains  pitch-forics— he  shall 
manoeuvre  up  and  down  in  front  of 
my  window,  till  his  ^'half-dav  has 
expired— I  think  he'll  expire  first — 
before  I  pay  him  a  farthing." 

Mrs  Baillie  meets  with  worse  luck. 
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In  her  ca/ash,  even  than,  this; — her 
"  shaft  horse"  falls  down  in  going 
up  a  hill,  and  remains  "  sprawling  in 
the  mud,  without  sense  or  motion,  in 
every  respect  as  if  he  were  dead ;"  and 
this  event  obliges  the  whole  party 
Qnot  necessarily]]  to  stand  in  the 
street,  while  the  driver  goes  home  to 
fetch  another  carriage;  but,  fortu- 
nately, a  "  Portuguese  judge,"  who 
sees  the  dilemma  from  his  window, 
insists  that  they  shall  take  refbge  and 
refreshment  in  his  house. 

The  walks  through  the  cify  intro- 
duce us,  of  course,  to  Corooens,  and, 
no  less  formally,  to  Machado  de  Cas- 
tro—whose equestrian  statue,  indeed, 
in  the  *'  Black  Horse  Square,"  has 
been  the  sheet-anchor  of  travellers  in 
Lbbon  time  out  of  mind. 

The  neglect  of  literature,  generally, 
is  mentioned  with  a  sigh ;  but  a  pe- 
riodical work  is  now  projecting  to  re- 
move it ;  and  Mrs  Baillie,  as  a  north* 
star  for  its  contributors  to  steer  by, 
recommends  the  '*  New  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine !" 

A  great  deal  transpires  about 
"  smells" — and  "  pestilential  effluvia" 
and  "  mosquitoes" — (these  last  seem  to 
have  increased  most  alarmingly  since 
our  last  accounts) — and  the  immobi- 
lity of  Portuguese  "  noses."  The  dogs, 
too,  are  mentioned — **  lank,  letm, 
filthy,  voracious,  and  in  most  alarming 
numbers" — than  which  the  inhabi- 
.  tmnts  of  Lisbon  "  maintain  no  other 
scavengers."  In  a  subsequent  place, 
it  appears  (as  usual)  that  thev  do  em- 
ploy a  few  other  scavengers ;  but  even 
these— what  a  "  set,"  as  ODoherty 
has  it,  the  Portuguese  are! — even 
these  '^always  sweep  against  the 
wind." 

The  court  arrives  from  Brazil  in  Mrs 
Baillie's  residence,  and  the  "  King's 
wealth"  is  spoken  of  as  enormous. 
"  Before  the  new  order  of  things,  he 
was  in  possession  of  almcst  everything 
in  Lisbon"  This  was  being  rich  in- 
deed ! 

*'  He  who  hai  tlic  devil  in  fee, 
Can  have  but  alL" 

And,  as  the  population  consists  of 
300,000  souls,  wliat  a  trifle  a-piece 
the  rest  must  have  had,  when  it  came 
to  be  divided ! 

One  certainly  fundamental  mistake 
in  the  architectural  arrangements  of 
I^isbon  is  cut  at,  directly,  or  indirect- 
ly, at  least  five  times  in  every  four 


pages. — "  It  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
hazardous  indulgence,"  so  says  Mrs  B.^ 
''  to  stand  in  the  projecting  balconies 
of  lower  windows,  during  the  brief 
twilight." — There  is  morem  this  cau- 
tion than,  as  Canton  observes,  ^'  good 
people  will  think."  ODoherty  gives  hia 
tesumonv  to  the  fact : — 

"  Broke  fifteen  panes  of  glass" 
(this  is  our  friend)  "  in  the  window 
of  a  house  in  '  Gold  Street,'  in  conse- 
quence of  a  gardy-loo,  or  agoa  vait, 
as  the  people  here  call  flinging  stone 
jars,  or  brick-bats,  out  of  a  ten-pair- 
of-stairs  window — damn  their  Po- 
pish souls  !^as  if  they  could  not 
build  common  sewers,  and  live  in  de- 
cency, as  well  as  lay  all  their  money 
out  in  relics,  and  pagan  images  I 
Agoa  vait — ^that  is, '  water  goes,  —it 
wnat  the  law  orders  them  to  call  out 
three  times,  before  they  empty  their 
sbp-pails  on  the  heads  of  passengers  ; 
— ^nalf  of  them — earthquakes  swaUow 
'em ! — ^never  call  out  at  all,  and  the 
other  half  throw  the  matter  oat  first, 
and  then  cry  *  agoa  vait^  afterwards.— 
Broke  the  glass,  I  rather  think,  in  the 
wrong  floor;  but  what  the  devU  do 
they  build  so  many  stories  to  one  house 
forr" 

Again,  Sir  Morgan  mentions  the 
"  dogs,"  already  noticed  by  Mrs  B. — . 
''  Never  saw  such  a  collection  of  dogs 
in  all  my  life  as  there  is  in  this  place 
—counted  forty-three,  all  in  signt  at 
once,  out  of  my  window  this  minute. 
These  are  curs  in  common — ^belong- 
ing to  nobody,  consequently  ill-used  by 
everybody.  Before  the  French  came, 
there  were  80,000 ;  Junot  killed  more 
than  one  half.  Parties  going  about  the 
streets,  after  nine  in  the  evening, 
'  dog-shooting ;' — ^used  to  shoot  at 
the  beUs  in  the  steeples  too,  and  crack 
them.  When  a  horse  dies  here,  or  m 
mule,  I  am  told  they  only  drag  him 
into  Uie  next  by-comer ;  between  the 
dogs  and  the  rats,  he  is  a  skeleton 
within  twenty  minutes.  This  is  like 
Coleman's  mode  of  burying  an  attor- 
ney— 

'  You  lay  out  the  body  widiout  more 
adorning ; 

And' 

I  forget  what's  the  next  line,  but  the 
last  is — 

'  lie's  ffonc  in  the  morning  !' 
"  N.  B.  I  think  a  careful  man  might 
avoid  the  gardy-loos,  if  he  would  take 
proper  notice  of  these  animals  (the 
12 
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dogs.)  They  live  on  the  hones  and  trash 
thrown  from  the  houses^  and  are  always 
on  the  watch^  after  dusk,  for  a  wtnd-> 
faU. — So,  if  ever  you  see  a  dog  looking 
▼ery  anxiously  up  at  a  window,  get 
out  of  the  way ;  for  you  may  be  quite 
sure,  if  it's  after  sun-set,  that  he  does 
not  stand  there  with  his  mouth  open 
for  nothing." 

Page  37,  after  having  her  trunks 
treated  '^  most  diabolically,"  and  the 
**  skin  completely  rubbed  off  her 
shins,"  brin^  our  authoress  to  Cintra. 
The  clumsiness  of  the  Portuguese 
carts  are  reprehended ;  these  are  suf- 
ficiently clumsy,  no  doubt.  But  what 
can  be  expected  from  a  people  who 
dislike  all  perfimies  except  eatt  de 
eologme  ;  and  particularly — this  really 
amounts  to  a  felony — '^  abhor  the 
smell  of  geranium." 

On  their  way  to  Cintra,  our  travel- 
lers halt  at  an  inn,  which  Mrs  Baillie 
calls  a  Cava  de  Paste,  and  which  the 
Portuguese  would  call  an  Estataeem. 
ODoherty's  view  of  this  kind  of  thing 
is  given  with  great  fidelity. 

"  In  the  Alentejo  since  yesterday, 
going  up  to  '  jdn'  at  Badajos.  Suite, 
two  horses  and  a  baggage  mule,  which 
I  bought  in  the  fair  the  morning  that 
I  left  Lisbon.  Fine  animal  the  mule ! 
broke  loose  in  the  market,  and  didn't 
leave  an  apple  stall  in  it  in  five  mi- 
nutes. Won't  be  shod  neither— my 
man  takes  him  to  all  the  farriers  along 
the  road,^kick8  them  all  over. 

''  Road  from  Aldea  Gal^,  all  day 
yesterday,  knee-deep  in  a  white  spark- 
ling sand,  exactly  like  the  Lisbon 
sugar.— K.B.  To  say  that  they  mix  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  the  grocers'  shops 
and  taverns,  at  least  half  and  half. 

"  Slept — no — fay — at  an  inn,  near  a 
plaoe  called  '  Vendas  Novas.'  People 
of  sensibility,  I  understand,  here,  aU 
ways  bring  their  kitchen,  bed,  and 
board,  to  sudi  establishments,  along 
with  them.  Chief  apartment  in  the 
house,  the  kitchen,  and  only  one 
that  possesses  a  fire-place.  This  large 
enouffh,  however,  at  least--(the  fire- 
place)— for  a  troop  of  horse  to  stand 
at  open  order  in.  Rode  through  the 
'^  kitchen"  at  a  gallop,  and  so  into  a 
stable,  calculated  for  about  two  hun- 
dred beasts ;  but  neither  stalls  nor  balls* 
Portuguese  never  let  theur  horses  lie 
down — tie  them  short,  night  and  day, 
and  say  that  it  makes  them  sure-foot* 
ed.  Snarp  work  this— something  like 
Vol..  XVII. 
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my  friend  Colonel  G ,  who  used  to 

say,  no  light  dragoon  ought  to  sleep 
with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time. — 
N.  B.  If  you  did  let  your  horse  lie 
down  here,  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  throw  him  away ;  for  all  the 
grooms  in  the  world  would  never  get 
him  dean  after  he  got  up  again. 

"  Supped  on  a  fowl  fVicasseed  by 
myself,  after  superintending,  for  two 
hours,  the  scowering  (rf  the  sauce-pan 
it  was  to  be  done  in.  Nothing  but 
this  and  a  fVesh  egg,  and  some  of  thfe 
goat's-milk-cheese,  (mentioned  in  Don 
Quixote,)  that  they  cut  with  a  hatch- 
et. N.  B.  To  alter  the  story  of  the 
'  Devonshire  cheese' — nobody  wiU 
recollect  it  Thus — goat's-milk-cheese 
is  peculiarly  hard ;  a  very  curious  faet 
has  lately  transpired  on  that  subject. 
A  ship,  freighted  from  Figuera  to 
Madeira  with  this  cheese,  and  glass- 
bottles,  struck  on  a  rock  on  the  shore 
of  Biscay,  and  was  deserted  by  her 
crew.  At  high-tide,  it  appears,  she 
floated  again  without  assistance,  and 
got  off;  but,  on  being  picked  up  six 
weeks  afterwards,  it  was  found  that 
the  rats  (pressed  with  hunger)  had 
eaten  all  tne  glass-bottles,  but  never 
touched  the  goat's-milk-cheese. 

*^  Lay  down  on  a  truckle-bed,  too 
short  for  me  both  at  top  and  bottom. 
Awoke,  in  less  than  an  hour  after, 
with  the  fighting  of  the  mules  and 
horses  in  the  stable  under  me;  de^ 
scended  with  a  broomstick  to  mediate, 
and  nearly  had  my  brains  kicked  out 
by  the  contending  parties.  Striking 
feature — one  of  diese  Augean  recep^ 
tades,  with  its  hundred  b^ts  ranged 
on  each  side,  and  huge,  flaming,  cop^ 
per  lamp,  hanging  from  the  roof  m 
the  middle.  The  kitchen,  too,  pictu- 
resque ! — embers  of  wood-fire — ^wine* 
skins,  and  bales — ^the  lading  of  the 
travelling  mules,  piled  up  on  every 
side — muleteers  sleeping  about  the 
ground,  on  their  pannels  and  pack- 
saddles — and  hosts  wandering  about 
keeping  watch,  lest  any  man  should 
rob  the  house,  or  go  away  without 
paying  his  reckoning.  Went  up  to  bed 
again,  and  caught  several  Portuguese 
fleas.  Mem.  To  say  they  are  so  larg« 
in  this  country,  that  one  bit  me 
through  my  boot.  Tried  to  get  to 
sl^,  but  couldn't,  the  frcjgs  made 
6U<m  a  noise  in  a  pond  opposite.  Do- 
led off  towards  day-light,  and  dream- 
ed that  Miss  H was  married  to 
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a  hosier — awoke  again,  just  as  I  was 
congratulating  her^  by  a  quarrel  in  the 
pig-sty." 

Mrs  Baillie  affirms  generally  this 
hasty  sketch  of  our  friend's ;  but,  ex- 
cept calling  her  landlord  a  ''  rascally 
Don  peasant,  stuffed  with  garlic,"  adds 
nothing  to  it  of  importance. 

C intra  pleases ;  and  we  proceed, 
therefore,  with  our  usual  vigour,  but 
in  the  way  of  admiration.  Mrs  B. 
has  some  iaea  of  the  true  poetic  style. 
"  Beauti^l  paradise," — "  matchless 
grandeur," — '' exquisite  spot  of  earth," 
— ''  summer  blue," — "  light,  life,  and 
joy," — and  "  powers  shrink  from  the 
attempt  to  describe."  This  is  only 
meant  for  prose;  but  there  is  some 
verse  here  and  there  in  the  book,  and 
the  verses  are  not  absolutely  the  worst 
part  of  it. 

Our  domestic  details,  too,  improve 
at  Cintra ;  and  the  '^  snow-white  di- 
mity beds,"  and  '^  prime  little  toilet 
tables,  covered  with  coarse  frilled  mus- 
lin," of  Portugal,  are  mentioned. 

They  frill  the  towels  also,  and  make 
them  "  twenty  yards  long,"  according 
to  ODoherty. — *'  I  felt  something  pull 
at  mine,  as  I  was  washing  myself" 
(this  was  in  Lisbon)  '^  the  other  day ; 
and  curse  me,  while  I  was  using  one 
end  of  it  all  the  way  up  in  the  second 
floor,  if  the  cat,  and  her  kittens,  were 
not  playing  with  the  other  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kitchen-stairs !" 

The  hair  of  the  Portuguese  ladies 
(about  the  middle  of  the  first  volume) 
is  discommended  as  being  coarse,  thin, 
and  generally  ill  cut  They  are  far- 
ther chid  for  not  wearing  night-caps 
to  sleep  in  ;  there  be  those,  however, 
who  have  held  the  "  night-cap"  a  dis- 
figurement. It  seems,  also,  that  the 
contempt  of  nocturnal  habiliment, 
with  a  great  many  ladies,  extends 
even  farther  than  the  banishment  of 
the  night-cap.  This,  as  a  fact,  is  cor- 
rectly stated ;  but  it  is  too  nice  a  point 
for  us  to  hazard  an  opinion  on. 

The  second  volume  describes  an  oc- 
currence, which  must  convince  every 
body  how  hard  the  wind  blows  some- 
times in  Lisbon.  A  ]>orter,  loaded 
with  a  large  sofa,  is  turning  the  corner 
of  a  hme,  when  "  the  wind  takes  him 
completely  off  the  ground,  and  whirls 
him  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
other."  It  is  very  odd,  that  an  acci- 
dent precisely  similar  occurs  in  the 
time  of  Mr  ODoherty,  except  that  the 
load  in  his  case  is  a  mattress  instead 


of  a  sofa,  which  is  carried  up,  (not  the 
man  and  all,)  and  sticks  in  a  ganet 
window. 

Lo,  another  confirmation  of  state- 
ments ! 

Mrs  Baillie  says,  (which  is  perfect- 
ly true,)— *^  All  the  funerals  of  re- 
^ctable  persons  take  place  in  Lisbon 
at  night,  and  the  corpse  is  attended  to 
the  grave  by  the  friends  of  the  decea- 
sed bearing  torches  and  tapers." 

Now  the  Ensign. — "  My  patrone, 
Don  Jor^,  died  last  night,  and  I  was 
asked  to  hold  a  candle  at  his  funeral. 
My  candle  was  six  feet  long,  and  thick 
in  proportion,  and  looked  like  a  con- 
stable's steff'on  fire  at  the  end.  Held 
it  awry,  pretending  to  look  another 
way,  and  guttered  it  all  over  the  coat 
of  the  man  who  stood  next  me — bul- 
lied him  when  he  found  me  out — 
streamed  him  all  down  first,  from  the 
collar  to  the  tail." 

Page  75  states — stiU  upon  fiinerals 
— that  people  are  "  sometimes"  [[al- 
ways"] buned  in  their  ordinary  wear- 
ing-clothes, which  become,  however, 
in  the  end,  the  perquisite  of  the  sex- 
ton. If  this  be  true,  the  sexton  must 
disinter  the  body — (no  coffin,  by  the 
way,  is  used) — which  would  be  trou- 
blesome, in  order  to  get  at  them ;  for 
the  mould  is  always  thrown  into  the 
grave  before  the  spectators  leave  the 
church. 

A  chapter  on  funerals,  however — 
where  the  authoress  really  sees  one — 
forms  the  best  thing  in  the  book; 
and,  as  it  contains  some  rather  curi- 
ous points  of  description,  we  shall  se- 
lect it  to  conclude  with. 

"  The  late  reigning  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal, who,  died  in  Brazil  six  years 
ago,  and  whose  body  has  been  remo- 
ved from  one  convent  to  another,  ever 
since  the  event,  was  at  length  finally 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  Estrdla 
convent  in  Lisbon,  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  We  went  to  the  house  of  a  Por- 
tuguese friend  to  see  the  funeral  pro- 
cession pass  by,  which  occurred  about 
eleven  o  clock,  by  torcb-light" 

The  ceremonies  of  her  Majesty's 
lying  in  state,  "  lasted  for  three  entire 
days  and  nights,  during  which  period 
the  great  guns  on  sea  and  land,  and 
the  bells  of  every  steeple  in  Lisbon 
pealed  without  intermission."  This 
must  have  been  upon  those  who  were 
not  dead,  no  trifling  affliction. 

"  On  the  first  night,  the  grand  pro- 
cession took  place;  setting  out  from 
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a  distant  conveQt,  aud  finally  stopping 
at  that  of  the  Estrella;  where  the 
body  was  received  with  great  state 
and  formality;  laid  in  the  principal 
aisle  of  the  church;  and  carefully 
watched  until  the  next  xiioming  by  a 
select  number  of  ladies  and  genUemen 
of  the  Court.  These  remained  stand- 
ing, uncovered^  and  in  dead  silence^ 
around  it  the  whole  time,  without 
once  sitting  down  to  rest  their  wearied 
limbs,  in  the  same  rigid  observance  of 
etiqueiie,  which  they  would  have  been 
expected  to  practise  during  the  life  of 
the  deceased." 

They  were  relieved,  perhaps,  from 
time  to  time,  scarcely  the  same  party 
removing  during  the  whole  night. 

''  The  procession  was  very  imposing 
as  a  spectacle,  and  boasted  the  attend- 
ance of  the  king  and  all  the  royal  fa- 
mily, in  their  state  carriages."  After 
these  '*  came  all  the  fidalgos  on  horse- 
back, drest  in  ample  cloaks  of  black 
cloth,  and  coal-beaver  hats,  (which 
the  Spanish  call  sombreros,)  from 
which  depended  very  long  streamers 
of  black  crape ; — the  efi^t  of  their 
glittering  stars  and  orders  peeping  oc- 
casionalljr  from  beneath  the  mantle, 
and  flashing  in  the  light  of  the  torch- 
es, was  very  brilliant  and  chivalrous. 
Then  followed  an  army  of  bishops, 
monsignors,  priests^  and  monks,  and 
immediately  afterwards  came  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  in  the  service,  horse 
and  foot,  each  with  its  separate  band 
of  music  playing  at  due  intervals,  the 
most  wild  and  pathetic  funeral-lament 
in  the  shape  of  a  dead-march.  The 
hearse,  or  rather  hearses,  for  there 
were  two,  in  compliance  with  royal 
etiouette,  one  containing  the  body, 
ana  the  other  vacant  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, were  very  paltry,  shabby  convey- 
ances. They  reminded  raeof  our  bakers' 
carts  covered  with  black  drapery." 

The  next  day  brings  a  grand  mass ; 
the  church  of  the  Estrella  overflows 
with  spectators,  and  the  corpse  is  ex- 
posed in  full  court-dress,  while  the 
nobility  come  successively  to  "  kiss 
tJhe  hand  ;  a  ceremony  which  could  by 
no  means  be  disnensed  with." 

The  third  day  brings  the  final  sepul- 
ture, when  the  most  curious  arrange- 
ment remains  vet  to  be  described— 'the 
ceremony  of  ner  deceased  Majesty's 
funeral  toilette. 

"  Two  of  the  young  princesses  were 
appointed  by  the  King  to  the  high  ho- 
nour of  presiding,  and  four  laoies  in 
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waiting  performed  the  enviable  office 
of  tire-women  to  the  corpse.  It  had 
been  brought  over  from  Brazil,  enclo- 
sed in  three  coffins,  the  inner  one 
of  lead,  where  it  waa  laid,  surrounded 
by  aromatic  herbs,  gums,  and  essen- 
ceSj  without  having  been  regularly  em- 
balmed— a  process  which  is  only  adop- 
ted towards  males  of  the  royal  house. 
As  her  Majesty  had  been  dead  for  the 
last  six  years,  the  horrible  effluvia  that 
now  issued  from  the  coffin  when  open- 
ed, was  such  as  to  overpower  all  the 
persons  present,  notwithstanding  that 
she  had  died  in  the  '  odour  of  sancti- 
ty.' One  of  the  princesses  fainted 
twice,  and  was  too  ill  to  re-appear ; 
but  her  sister  was  obliged  to  stand  ii 
out,  while  the  ladies  raised  the  body, 
and  completely  rechthed  it,  in  a  black 
robe,  a  dress  cap,  gloves,  shoes,  and 
stockings,  and  aaorned  it  with  four 
splendid  orders  upon  the  breast  The 
body  itself  was  not  only  entire,  but 
the  limbs  were  flexible ;  the  face  only 
had  changed  to  a  dreadful  black  co- 
lour." 

This  is  a  little  too  much  like  the 
'^  etiquette"  of  Timbuctoo ;  and  we 
permit  Mrs  Baiilie  to  "  thank  Hea- 
ven" that  she  is  *'  not  a  Portuguese 
courtier," — though,  by  the  way,  it  is 
not  distinct^  stated  that  she  witnessed 
the  whole  of  this  ceremony  herself. 

A  few  descriptions  of  court  enter- 
tainments are  given  in  pretty  nearly 
the  same  style  as  the  foregoing  extract ; 
— ^in  fact,  Mrs  fiaillie  has  no  great 
powers  of  writing ;  but  she  gets  on  well 
enough  where  she  has  anything  to  say. 
Her  great  fault  is, — and  that  of  most 
other  writing  ladies, — an  excess  upon 
the  mistake  of  travellers  in  general^ 
that  they  will  always  suppose  any  pos- 
sibility, however  remote,  rather  tnan 
that  of  the  impression  which  suggests 
itself  to  themselves,  being  entirely  an 
absurd  one. 

Thus  we  jump  to  conclusions  far 
too  hastily ;  and  uke  facts,  upon  state- 
ment, wludi  have  no  foundation  in  the 
way  of  being  reasonable,  far  less  of 
being  true.  Page  92,  for  instance,  vol. 
I.  treating  of  the  Gallegos,  or  porters, 
of  Lisbon,  places  the  Portuguese  cha- 
racter in  an  exceedingly  extraordinary 
light. 

"  The  Gallegos  still  remain ;  for,  if 
they  were  to  be  sent  home,  business  of 
every  sort  would  be  at  a  complete  stand. 
Several  of  the  merchants,  both  former- 
ly and  at  present,  have  tried  the  dif- 
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Terence  between  the  Gallegos  and  the 

Portuguese  porters.     Mr  S ,  to 

place  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  em- 
ployed them  (the  latter)  to  convey  se- 
veral boxes  to  his  warehouse  from  a 
distance.  They  grew  tired  of  the  bur- 
then before  they  had  carried  it  half- 
way ;  set  it  down ;  amused  themselves 
as  they  thought  proper  in  the  inter- 
val ;  and  finally  broke  much  of  the 
contents.  A  German  merchant  made 
a  similar  experiment,  relative  to  some 
casks  of  oil.  They  behaved  exactly  in 
the  same  manner ;  overturned  the 
casks  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
wasted  a  great  quantity." — Now  a  fact 
like  diis  ought  decidedly  to  be  com- 
municated to  Dr  Spurzheim.  The  Por- 
tuguese (physiologically)  are  without 
the  '*  organ  of  carrying  casks  of  oil 
and  boxes. 

Page  217,  (and  indeed  almost  every 
other  page,)  we  are  in  *'  tears  of  dis- 
gust" at  the  ill  odours  which  decent 
persons  are  compelled  to  endure  in 
Lisbon.  A  historian  ought  not  to  weep 
for  a  smell. 

Page  204  chastises  the  *'  horrid  re- 
ceptacles for  the  dead,"  which  are 
found  ''in  the  vicinity  of  most  cities," 
and  "  of  London  in  particular."— 
There's  ''  snug  lying"  too,  we  should 
think,  in  <'  Bunhill  fields;"  and  St 
Paul's  if  well  enough  in  its  way.  The 
people  in  St  Bride's  were  hampered 
n>r  room ;  but  now  the  fire  has  thrown 
them  open.  And  at  Mory-le-bone  and 
Pancras^-let  Mrs  BaiUie  bethink  her- 
self!— we  are  absolutely  rural ! 

Our  manner  of  admiriup^,  however, 
is  sometimes  very  entertaining.  We 
visit  the  Principal  of  Portu^,  (the 
head  of  the  Portugese  church^  and  are 
charmed  with  the  unaffected  simplici- 
ty of  his  house  and  domestic  arrange- 
ments. Some  dishes  of  ''  common 
delf-ware"  particularly  strike  ua ;  and 
at  a  pair  of  *'  plated  spoons,"  through 
which  ''  the  copper  is  abundantly  vi- 
sible," we  are  in  ecstasy — ''  no  purple 
pomp !"  In  the  end,  we  quit  this  ceu- 
Uenum,  convinced  that  he  is ''  deciaed- 
ly  one  of  ths  first  characters  in  Portu- 
g^ ;'  and,  at  parting,  break  forth  into 
admiration  of  all  we  have  beheld. 

'*  I  thought  I  had  never  before  seen 
so  humble  an  episcopal  residence !  It 
was  spacious,  but  constructed  upon  so 
plain  and  unadorned  a  plan,  that  it  at 
once  resembled  a  country  stable  and  a 
prison  !  !  ! — uniting  all  the  want  of 
finish,  the  roughness,  and  rusticity  of 
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the  former,  with  the  solidity  and  gloom 
of  the  latter.  No  train  of  domestics  in 
purple  pomp  inhabited  this  modest  re- 
treat."— There  is  no  jesting  equal  to 
the  gravity  of  some  people. 

Page  198,  vol.  I.,  contains  an  odd 
story  about  a  gendeman's  seat  near 
Coimtra. 

''  The  kitchen  of  this  place  is  a  great 
curiosity,  of  immense  dnnensions,  and 
most  superbly  appointed.  A  river 
flows  through  the  midst  of  it,  from 
which  it  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
cooks  to  catch  the  fish,  which  a  few 
moments  afterwards  are  prepared  for 
the  table.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
said  to  have  amused  himself  by  fish- 
ing  here,  during  the  time  that  he  vraa 
so  nospitably  and  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  family." 

ODoherty  mentions  the  oxen  that  he 
saw  grazing  on  the  banks  of  this  river, 
but  not  the  fish.  Mrs  Baillie  does  not 
name  the  oxen ;  but  she  speaks  only 
upon  hearsay. 

The  remainder  of  the  episodes  in  the 
book  are  unamusing ;  consisting  of  pa- 
thetic stories  (rather  than  very  origi- 
nal) about  monks  and  nuns,  and  some 
terrible  versions  of  attempts,  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese,  at  wit  and  humour. 
The  style  dictatorial  prevails  through- 
out ;  the  very  thought  of  a  *'  doubt" 
seeming  more  abhorrent  io  the  author- 
ess than  it  was  to  the  Irish  gentleman 
(whatever  his  name  is)  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  tale  of  "  Ennui." 

^*  The  man  who  cries  '  consider'  is 
an  ass !" 

Thus,  page  73  finds  us,  every  mo- 
ment, ^'  more  and  more  amazed "  at 
the  ignorance  of  the  commonest  arts 
among  the  Portuguese !  '^  A  carpenter 
here  is  the  most  awkward  and  dumsy 
artisan  that  can  be  imagined,  spoiling' 
every  work  fie  attempts  /" 

At  Cintra,  we  hold  the  "  asses"  re- 
spectable ;  but  then,  en  revanche,  they 
are  "  very  different  from  the  stupid 
asses  (quadrupeds,  however)  common 
to  England." 

VoL  II.,  page  2,  speaks  of  the  state 
of  morahty  among  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  in  Lisbon.  "  It  is  much  upon 
a  par  with  that  of  other  European 
capitals ;  no  more  need  be  said,  fi>r 
everybody  understands  this  estimate." 
— Everybody  perhaps  understands  the 
libel  which  Mrs  BaiUie  means  to  con- 
vey ;  but,  as  a  joke,  it  is  miserably 
stale ;  as  a  serious  assertion,  it  is  ex« 
cccdingly  untrue. 
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To  illustrate  tbie  last  Dortion^  bow« 
ever,  (as  we  suppose,)  me  work  con- 
cludes with  au  <' evening  party  given  at 

Lady  I* V  Here  the  authoress  has 

the  good  fortune  to  sit  near  a ''  Didble 
bo'iiauc;"  and  the  reader  of  course  has 
the  ill  fortune  to  get  the  pictures  at 
fiill  length,  of  all  the  company :  this  af- 
fliction, however,  is  one  from  which  the 
friends  of  Maga  must  be  relieved.  On 
the  whole,  Mrs  Baillie's  ''  Lisbon"  is 
harmless,  and  it  contains  several  pic- 
tures. The  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  it 
consists  entirely  of  that  idle,  uninstruc- 
tive  kind  of  gossip,  which  is  going  fast 
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to  bring  tour- writing  (and  tour-pub- 
lishing) into  neglect  altogether.  Upon 
fresh  ground,  your  ordinary  observer 
may  be  endured,  because  the  common- 
est facts,  collected  in  such  a  situation, 
become  valuable ;  but  nasty  inns,  and 
lean  post-horses,  are  troubles  too  trite 
on  the  continent  to  aflRird  any  enter* 
tainment  now.  It  is  the  error  (though 
abominable)  of  all  others,  into  which 
your  uneducated  traveller  is  apt  to  Mi 
— that  of  supposing  that  matters  which 
are  new  to  Aim,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
unknown  to  everybody  else. 


WEB?  NOT  FOB  THE  OEAO. 


WcKP  not  for  the  dead. 

Who  tranquilly  repose ; 
Their  spark  of  life  is  fled,— 

But  with  it  all  their  woes.— 

The  broken  heart  is  heard,— 
The  reign  of  sorrow  o'er  ;— 

Their  future  bliss  is  sealed. 
And  they  can  grieve  no  more.— 


Mourn  rather  for  the  doom 
Of  those  who  struggle  od^ 

In  dreariness  and  gloom. 
Until  their  course  is  done ;  p 

Who  linger  here,  and  grieve» 
As  death  dissolves  each  tie» 

That  makes  them  wish  to  live,— 
Yet  cannot— dare  not  die ! 

W.  J.  W. 


A  FIVE  days'  BAMBLE  TO  CUMJE,  ISCHIA,  AND  CAPBI,  &€•  &C. 


On  29d  February,  1824, 1  was  awoke 

by  a  message  from  my  friend  A , 

reminding  me  of  an  agreement  to  visit 
the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capi,  with 
him,  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a  pro- 
mise of  a  week's  fine  weather.  Start- 
ing up  with  great  willin^ess  at  the 
summons,  I  was  not  long  m  preparing 
for  active  service ;  for,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, omr  baggage  was  limited  to 
a  #ac-d^-n7ii7  between  three,  and  a  doak 
for  each.  I  followed  my  friend's  8er« 
vant  to  the  Lar^  di  Castello ;  the  great 
centre  fhmi  which  emanate  most  cf  the 
vetture,  carreielle,  curricoli,  and  other 
vehiclob  which  rattle  with  ceaseless 
din  over  the  white  streets  of  Naples. 
Here,  after  a  sharp  Finnish,  in  bad 
Italian,  with  about  twenty  coachmen, 
(fellows  in  tattered  doaks  and  old  lea- 
ther hats  pressed  down  upon  greasy  red 
caps,)  we  managed  to  hire,  upon  our 
own  terms,  a  crazy-looking  caicssa; 


with  three  ill-matched,  but  spirited 
horses,  harnessed  all  abreast,  and 
flaunting  in  gay  ribbons  and  fringes. 

I  called  for  A ,  and  accompanied 

him  to  our  mutual  acquain  tance  B  , 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Rome,  and 
having  heard  that  Naples  was  '^un  pexxo 
di  cielo  caduto  in  tena"  was  eager  to 
see  whether  so  flattering  a  title  were 
well  bestowed.  Thus  making  up  our 
fiivourite  number  three,  we  dtowe  ra- 
pidly along  the  Chiaja,  which  looked 
brignt  and  glittering  £rom  a  recent 
wawtng  by  storms  of  rain.  The  beach 
was  now  no  longer  lashed  by  the  high 
waves,  that,  driven  up  beyond  their 
usual  boundaij  by  a  strong  Sirocco, 
had  beat  and  mamed  upon  the  shore, 
marking  the  whole  curve  of  the  bay 
with  a  broad  fVothy  border.  But  it 
w^  scarce  less  noisv,  from  the  count- 
less numbers  of  flsnermen  and  laznim 
roni,  with  their  women  and  childreD, 
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all  in  holiday  dresses,  poured  out "  per 
far  niente"  and  to  enjoy  the  lazy  fresh- 
ness of  a  bright  sunny  day. 

The  wind  was  "  iramonlano" — the 
sky  consequently  cloudless — the  sea 
smooth  as  glass-^so  thet  the  opposite 
island  of  Capri  seemed  to  float  in  air 
above  the  level  of  the  water ;  or,  as  the 
sailors  say,  "  lifted."  The  heights  of 
the  Vomero,  and  of  Posilipo,  which 
rise  abruptly  up  from  this  delicious 
strand,  by  a  faint  tinge  of  green,  frin- 
ging  their  irregular  dells  and  preci- 
pices, displayed  the  early  promise  of 
the  groves  and  gardens. 

Leaving  on  the  left  the  principal 
crowd,  we  turned  directly  up  towards 
the  cliff,  and  came  to  the  yawning 
quarries  and  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  We 
had  just  time  to  point  out  to  our 
"  freeman  "  the  ilex  which  overhangs 
the  tomb  of  Virgil,  as  we  dashed  under 
the  darkening  arch,  keeping  up  a  bawl- 
ing conversation,  in  spite  of  the  loud 
murmuring  of  the  carriages,  which,  in 
constant  succession,  pass  and  repass 
this  dismal  tunnel.  It  is  nearly  half 
a  mile  long,  and  very  disagreeable, 
from  dust  and  noise,  and  from  the 
chilly  current  of  air,  that,  on  coming 
in  from  the  sun,  pierces  to  the  bone. 
This  serves,  however,  to  make  one  en- 
joy the  burst  of  light  and  the  glow  of 
balmy  air  which  meet  you  as  you 
emerge  from  purgatory  at  Fuori-grot- 
ta.  There  we  turned  into  a  straight 
sandy  road,  leading  to  fiagnoli,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pozzuoli ;  and  were  beset,  as  all 
voyagers  have  been,  by  a  legion  of  lit- 
tle ragged  devils,  who  chased  the  car- 
riage, uttering  a  peculiar  squeaking 
sound,  tumbling,  and  throwing  hand- 
fuls  of  sand  upon  their  faces,  or  pelt- 
ing us  with  bouquets  of  early  violets. 
Further  on,  at  the  sea-side,  we  were 
invited  by  rival  dealers  to  feast  upon 
their  oysters  and  anchovies ;  and,  on 
rounding  the  bay  to  Pozzuoli,  a  new 
set  of  harpies  assailed  us,  and  with 
more  varied  claims  upon  our  purse. 
We  saw  boatmen,  dressed  like  English 
sailors,  and  bellowing,  **  Want  a  boat, 
sir?"  amid  the  contending  cry  of 
"  Cicerone,  signori !"  from  a  dozen  tat- 
terdemalion sfavaru,  who  professed  to 
be  the  ''  knowing  ones"  of  this  clas- 
sical region,  and  offered  to  guide  us  to 
its  wonders.  Others  thrust  before  our 
bewildered  view  lamps  of  "  terra-cot- 
ta,"  little  bronze  figures,  rusty  coins, 
scraps  of  painted  stucco,  or  handfuUs 


of  broken-up  Mosaic,  and  other  unde- 
scribable  things,  called,  generically, 
"  roba  antica"  All  these  were  decla- 
red to  be  dug  up  at  fiajee  or  Cumie ; 
but,  as  we  found,  they  are  very  com- 
monly manufactured  at  Naples,  to 
supply  the  antiquarian  market.  What 
these  feUows  wanted  in  noise  was  made 
up  by  a  chorus  of  b^gars  and  "  strop-- 
piati,"  who,  making  a  fearful  display 
of  wounds  and  hideous  infirmities, 
seemed  to  calculate  more  upon  exciting 
disgust,  than  moving  to  compassion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  ordered  our 
coachman  to  drive  faster,  and.made  the 
sign  of  negation  by  shaking  the  fore- 
finger. We  happened  to  be  the  first 
arrival,  and  found  all  hands  upon  the 
*'  qui  vit  ?"  Having  also  an  ascent  to 
climb  on  entering  tne  town,  we  were 
escorted  by  the  whole  band  as  far  as 
the  Piazza.  Here  an  old  acquaintance, 
Angiolo,  (who,  pointing  to  his  one 
eye,  claimed  my  recognition,)  was 
chosen  our  cicerone,  and  desired  to 
give  a  pro^amme  of  a  trip  to  Cume 
and  the  islands ;  which  he  accordingly 
did  in  a  long  harangue  pronounced  on 
the  step  of  the  *'  Caleesa."  By  his 
advice  we  hired  a  boat  to  go  round  and 
wait  for  us  at  Miniscola ;  a  little  bay, 
extending  from  Cape  Misenus  to  the 
Monte  di  Procida,  and  fronting  the 
islands.  Learning,  too,  that  we  had 
to  spend  the  day  in  a  region  more  rich 
in  mouldering  ruins  and  extinct  vol- 
canoes, than  in  blazing  hearths  and 
well-stocked  taverns,  we  applied  to  the 
nearest ''  victualling  ofiices,"  and  then 
set  off,  fully  equipped  for  seeing  and 
digesting.  A  winding  road,  bordered 
by  hedges,  newly  green,  runs  up  un- 
der Monte  fiarbaro,  and  leads  along 
the  high  steep  bank  of  the  Lago  di 
Avemo.  We  looked  down  upon  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  circular  temple, 
which  stand  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
endeavoured  to  trace,  in  the  tangled 
brushwood  of  the  opposite  side,  the 
low-arched  entrance  of  the  "  Grotta 
della  Sibilla  " — the  scene  of  a  former 
ramble.  Next  we  came  to  the  Arco- 
felice ;  a  lofty  arch  thrown  across  the 
road  from  one  high  mound  of  earth  to 
another.  It  is  seventy  feet  high ;  and 
the  trouble  of  scrambling  up  the 
bank  and  gaining  the  top  was  well  re- 
paid by  a  delightful  view  of  the  Gulf 
of  "Pozzuoli  and  Bajse,  which  we  were 
leaving,  and  of  the  Cumiean  shore,  now 
first  opened  to  our  view.    This  Arco- 
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felice  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  gates 
of  Cums — a  city  founded  by  a  very  an- 
cient Greek  colony;  and/as  you  descend 
by  a  steep  road  to  its  centre,  now  the 
seat  of  fruitful  vineyards,  ruins  at  every 
step,  peeping  above  the  rich  mould, 
mark  the  extent  of  former  greatness 
and  of  present  devastation.  In  other 
places,  however,  there  is  less  dilapida- 
tion ;  the  houses  of  the  peasants  are 
all  built  about  the  remains  of  nobler 
edifices  ;  the  ponderous,  grotto-like 
ai'ches  of  ancient  palaces  being  chosen 
as  excellent  conservatories  for  wine  and 
fruit. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  whole  tene- 
ment of  the  vine-dresser  is  seen  niched 
in  a  corner  of  the  capacious  hall  of 
some  temple  or  bath.  We  explored 
several  Greek  tombs,  which  are  now 
under  ground,  and  can  only  be  enter- 
ed by  a  ladder  put  througn  an  aper- 
ture in  the  roof.  They  are  beautiful 
little  chambers,  with  niches  to  receive 
many  urns ;  and  are  cenerally  painted 
— the  colouring  of  me  stucco  conti- 
nuing as  bright  as  ever.  We  next 
climbed, the  hill  called  "  Roca  di  Cu- 
ma,"  to' the  site  of  the  "  Tetnplo  di 
ApoUo  Greco".  Of  this  temple,  no- 
thing but  the  name  remains;  but 
the  view  of  the  i^ore,  which  this  emi- 
nence overhangs,  is  enchanting.  There 
is  a  white  beach,  gently  curved,  ex- 
tending from  the  ''Monte  di  Procida," 
for  several  miles  northward ;  on  the 
left,  is  the  lake  of  Fusaro,  and  on  the 
right,  that  of  Licola  and  of  Patria, 
enlivening  the  wooded  plain  between 
the  sea  and  the  high  ground  of  Baje, 
Monte  Nuovo,  and  Monte  Barbaro. 
But  what  added  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  scene  was,  that  here  Virgil  has 
made  his  hero  land,  and  about  nere  is 
the  r^on  of  terror  described  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  ^neid — at  least,  so 
say  the  antiquarians — ^and  we  had 
brought  with  us  the  book  and  plans  of 
the  Abate  Jorio,  that  we  might  trace 
the  actions  described. 

"  There,  upon  the  smooth  sand,"  said 
we,  "  the  Trojans  leaped  upon  the 
^d  shore." — And  we  fancied,  for  the 
time,  that  some  fishing  craft,  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  belonged  to  the  toil- 
worn  wanderers.  We  pictured  to  our- 
selves the  crew,  scattered  about  among 
the  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
dothe  this  coast,  in  search  of  fuel, 
and  "  tracing  the  discovered  floods ;" 
while  the  pious  chief  bent  his  way 


"  through  Trivia's  grove,"  (which^is 
still  represented  by  a  wood  of  ilex  and 
myrtle,^  to  the  temple  of  the  Delphic 
God — tne  spot  where  we  stood.  Then 
we  went  down,  by  a  narrow  flight  of 
steps,  to  the  Sibyl's  Cave,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  out  its  "  hundred  en« 
tries ;"  and  conduded  that  the  dark, 
irregular,  half-natural,  half-artifidal 
cavern,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
poet  and  the  antiquarian,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  for  dilapidations,  might  be 
satisfactorily  identified  with  the  de- 
scription. All  this  was  very  well,  and 
together  with  the  winding  way  to 
Avernus,  and  the  downward  slope  of 
the  entrance  to  hell,  beside  its  banks, 
(now  La  Grotta  della  Sibilla,)  cor- 
responds with  the  poem.  But,  beyond 
these,  all  is  imaginary ;  and  as  we  re- 
joined our  carriage,  and  rattled  through 
a  smiling,  cultivated  country,  to  Fu- 
saro, we  could  not  help  laughing,  very 
irreverentlv,  at  the  contrast  between 
the  poet's  fancy  and  the  unpicturesque 
reality.  For,  on  the  banks  of  this  "deep 
Acheron"  stands,  in  despite  of  aU 
imaginativeness,  the  only  tavern  which 
this  whole  district  can  boast;  and 
here  we  encountered,  instead  of  flit- 
ting ghosts,  ''  thick  as  the  leaves  in 
autumn  strew  the  woods,"  parties  of 
merry  citizens,  "  husbands  and  wives, 
boys  and  unmarried  maids,"  all  cruel- 
ly substantial,  who  had  driven  out, 
by  a  shorter  road,  to  eat  oysters, 
which  are  here  very  delicate.  Upon 
another  occasion,  to  follow  out  the 
book,  we  did  cross  the  *'  Stygian  lake," 
but  there  was  no  grim  ferryman  and 
frail  skiff*,  but  a  very  tight  wherry, 
and  a  couple  of  stout  rowers.  We 
could  make  nothing  either  of  the  mo- 
dem Cocy  tus,  or  the  cave  of  Cerberus^ 
and  found  the  Elysian  Fields  very 
much  indebted  to  tneir  name,  which 
they  still  bear,  for  the  attention  that 
the^  usually  exdte.  However,  this 
region  being  full  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
(there  are  twenty- two  to  be  traced  be- 
tween Vesuvius  and  Misenus,)  may 
have  possessed,  in  former  times,  a 
more  terrific  character;  and,  at  all 
events,  no  one  will  regret  sedng  it 
through  so  flattering  a  medium  as  the 
poem  which  has  given  it  celebrity. 

We  were  very  much  tempted  to  re- 
pose at  Fusaro,  and  had  already  poc- 
keted our  books,  and  maps,  and  other 
impediments,  preparatory  to  an  attack 
upon  some  oysters ;  but  oiur  guide  in- 
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Biated  apon  poshing  on  to  our  place 
of  embaj-kation,  and  pomted  to  the 
decUning  son  as  a  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure.  Very  relnetant- 
1y,  then,  we  obeyed ;  when  a  new  event 
occurred  to  excite  our  tempers^  abea- 
Aj  a  little  ruffled  by  the  toss  of  our 
dmner. 

Our  coachman,  upon  the  oleaof  bad 
reads,  but,  as  we  imaginea,  from  an 
unwillingness  to  return  to  town  in 
ibe  dark,  refused  to  drive  us  to  Minis- 
eda,  and  would  neither  be  gained  by 
coaxing  nor  money ;  so,  after  a  volley 
of  abine,  bestowed  upon  him  by  An- 
gk^,  who  fought  our  battle  like  a 
true  cicerone,  we  set  off  on  foot. 

Passing  the  Campi  EUeet,  and  the 
Mc^re  Morto,  or  Ledie,  after  three 
miles,  we  approached  the  sea ;  where 
we  saw  our  boat  riding  at  her  moor- 
inn,  and  soon  after  our  four  red-cap- 
pM  sailors  ran  out  of  a  little  hovel, 
under  a  tall  cUff,  calling  to  us  to  has- 
ten, as  the  wind  had  got  up,  and  the 
aea  might  prevent  our  getting  to  Is- 
chia. 

We  stopped  only  to  buy  a  jug  of 
wine,  and  to  roast  some  eggs  in  the 
ashes  of  an  expiring  fire,  and  then 
walked  to  Miniscola,  a  bay,  which  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  troops, 
gurrisoned  at  Misenum,  being  exer- 
cised upon  its  sands— ^nce  called  mi* 
lUum  s^ola.  Here  we  had  scarcely 
glanced  at  the  islands  we  were  going 
to,  when  the  boatmen  seiaed  upon  us, 
and  bore  us,  one  after  the  other, 
through  the  surf  to  the  boat;  and 
then  they  pulled  off,  making  a  loud 
shouting  to  encourage  each  other  to  a 
▼igorouB  eflfort— their  spurits  being  a 
little  enlivened  by  the  wine  which 
they  had  been  drinking  on  riiore. 

As  we  waved  a  farewell  to  Angiolo^ 
who  stood  bawling  out  his  '*  Addio^ 
aignori,  state  vi  bene  1"  en  the  shor^ 
we  all  praised  his  foresight  in  provi- 
ding against  "  fleshly"  wants ;  and  im- 
me&tely  cut  some  slices  from  a  ham, 
en  which  the  cook  had  carved  a  gro- 
tesque fttce,  (for  at  Naples  everytmng 
has  ite  oraameat,)  and,  vrith  our  eggs 
and  some  fruit,  made  a  very  respect- 
able meal.  The  wine,  too,  pmed  gai- 
ly from  hand  to  haadj  notwithstandr 
ing  the  difficulty  of  drinking  in  a 


1¥e  rowed  ok)ee  in  by  Prodda  and 
Vivara,  and,  after  eig^t  miles'  pull, 
got  into  ddightftd,  clear,  smooth  wa* 
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ter,  under  the  castle,  just  as  the  ridi- 
er  li^t,  after  the  settmg  of  the  sua, 
frll  with  a  g^wing,  ruby  hue,  upon 
the  rockj  whidi  liiu  the  fovtresa  on 
high. 

Our  first  step,  on  landing,  was  to 
reconnoitre  the  "  nobile  loomda,"  or 
inn ;  which  not  provii^  a  very  invi- 
ting one,  our  intentkm  of  proceeding 
to  Signer  Monti's,  at  La  Sentindla, 
was  signified  to  a  couple  of  cmociaj, 
or  donkey-drivers,  who  had  been  nar- 
rowly watching  our  movements.  They, 
in  a  few  minutes,  returned  with  a  cou- 
ple of  eomari,  and  we  were  puxried 
by  seeing  them  shut  the  gate  of  the 
court-yiurd  where  we  were  standing, 
although  we  made  them  understand 
that  another  ass  was  required. 

Upon  our  insisting,  after  a  great 
deal  of  scolding,  Uiat  the  door  smnxld 
be  opened,  the  cause  of  this  mystoy 
appeared — for  in  rushed  a  soore  of  ri- 
val |m>prietors  and  beasts,  and  a  most 
absurd  scramble  commenced.  My  two 
mounted  friends  were  nearly  borne 
down  by  the  rush  of  quadrupeds  and 
men ;  and  I  myself  pulled  about  by  a 
dozen  felk>ws  at  once,  who  contended 
for  my  preference,  eadi  extdling  the 
auperior  merits  of  his  ass,  and  hommg 
out  his  stick  for  my  grasp — ^it  being 
the  etiquette  in  these  transactions, 
that  if  yon  take  the  baotone,  you  art 
pledged  for  the  oomaro.  It  waa  only 
by  fighting  our  way  through  tfaie 
throng,  that  we  eacsptd  being  trodden 
under  foot,  or  stunned  by  such  a  oob- 
frudon  of  tongues,  human  and  bettiaU 
as  was  never  elsewhere  heard.  We 
rode  about  four  miles  in  the  daric  to 
our  resting-place ;  and,  arriving  very 
much  fat^ued,  were  nleased  to  find  a 
bouse  fitted  up  as  well  as  any  seoond- 
rate  hotel  in  Naples;  where,  after 
washing  down  some  maocaroni  with 
the  white  Ischian  vrin^  we  gladly  le* 
tired  to  sleep. 

Although  we  rose  with  the  sun  on 
the  following  day  (li3d),  we  found  our 
donkeys  ready  for  a  dimb  im  the  neak 
of  £pomeo,  me  high  conical  mil  wnidi 
is  so  remarkable  a  ftature  in  all  views 
of  these  ishtnds;  and  we  fbrthwidi 
trottedoff  to  F<nria,  a  little  town  about 
diree  miles  off,  to  the  westward.  The 
mountain  is  quite  inacoessiUe  on  the 
side  towards  the  Sentinella,  and  the 
road,  <Nr  rather  path,  winds  quite  round 
to  tlie  off-side,  and,  afler  two  or  tteae 
mUes,  beeomes  so  narrow  and  steep 
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diat  you  m^  to  be  ascending  a 
ladder.  And  indeed  this  idea  is  sag* 
^ted  without  any  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination^  for  in  many  places  sticlcs 
are  fastened  aeron  the  pathway,  and 
the  poor  little  panting  beasts  clamber 
up  with  difficulty  from  one  step  to 
another^  urged  on  by  a  strange  gut- 
tural cry  trom  the  guides,  and  by 
cruel  punches  on  the  ribs,  from  a 
short  cudgel,  which  they  incessant- 
ly apply  in  this  way.  These  fellows, 
if  they  are  brutal  in  the  treatment  of 
their  ciuccj,  are,  however,  amaaingly 
attentive  to  every  want  and  look  ^ 
the  rider ;  and,  to  give  them  their  due, 
are  very  naive  and  diverting.  They 
keep  up  a  continual  gossiping  about 
all  the  great  men,  with  their  no  less 
great  wives,  chil^n>  and  chamber- 
mi^s,  who  have  gone  up  before  you ; 
and  of  how  some  went  up  to  sketch, 
and  some  to  dine,  and  others  to  pray ; 
and  they  do  not  forget  to  give  you  a 
heightened  account  of  the  presents,  or 
buond  inano,  which  they  have  received 
on  distent  occasions.  We  remarked 
as  we  proceeded,  that  the  houses  were 
Mke  those  described  in  eaitem  coun- 
tries. They  consist  of  several  low 
buiijings  of  one  story,  with  flat  ter- 
raced roofs,  and  a  parapet  round  the 
border.  The  pomegranate  and  fig 
trees  about  them,  and  the  vines  train- 
cd  over  frames,  and  forming  a  shady 
mwninff,under  which  moatof  tnebouse- 
hcdd  otttieB  are  pecibrmed,  and  the 
dumsy  antique-looking  utensils  lying 
about,  took  nothing  from  the  naem- 
Uance.  As  for  the  people,  they  are 
rode  and  primitive  eiMmgh  in  their 
appearance  to  pass  for  antediluviana. 
I  must  not,  however,  forget  that  we 
net  the  prettiest  creature  imaginable, 
a  girl  about  fifteen,  whose  extremely 
beautiful  form  and  sweet  little  face 
were  well  set  off  by  the  island  ooe- 
tnme,  a  short  dress  of  verv  coarse 
striped  doth,  and  a  blue  handkerchief 
tied  over  the  hair,  in  a  bow  under 
the  chin,  showing  the  fordiead  aini 
eyes;  the  simple  but  smart-looking 
fashion  of  the  young  misses  bore.  The 
elder  females  pride  themselves  upon  a 
more  formidable  piece  of  head-f;ear,-« 
a  large  white  cloth,  folded  i^ut  a 
square  frame,  placed  on  the  head,  and 
hanging  from  it,  so  as  to  shade  the 
face  and  neck.  We  were  sorry  to  see 
tiiem  all  holding  out  the  hand,  and 
begging  with  that  piteous  whine  which 
disgraces  the  peasantry  of  the  south  of 
Vol.  XVII. 
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Italy.  After  many  a  weary  winding, 
our  guides  pointed  out  to  us  the  Utde 
white*washed  hermitage  and  chapel  of 
the  patron  saint  of  mariners,  the  object 
of  our  toil,  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
lis,  but  only  to  be  reached  by  a  path 
of  increasing  steepness.  Just  bere^ 
when  the  Ml  Uaze  of  the  sun  made 
us  unwilling  to  dimb  on  foot,  our  - 
donkeys  gave  out.  We  stopped  a  tre- 
mendous discharge  of  kicks  and  blows 
which  the  men  were  preparing  for  the 
beasts ;  and  were  rather  amused  at  one 
of  the  drivers  immediately  praying  for 
help  to  the  saint  whose  sanctuary  we 
were  approaching.  "  O,  San  Nicela, 
da  i^uto  a  questi  duccj ! !"  said  he,  in 
a  suppliant  tone.  We  halted,  to  give 
San  Nicola  time  to  attend  to  the  ap- 
plication, and  the  ciucei  to  get  refresh- 
ed ;  and  then  mounted  to  the  hermit- 
ape.  Two  comfortable-looking  Fran- 
ciscans, aoi'dUant  hermits,  and  a  ba»- 
keUfull  of  materials  for  our  colamome, 
awaited  us  here.  The  red  wine,  by 
the  way,  which  grows  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  saint,  and  bears  hia 
name,  is  an  exodlent  restorative  after 
the  climb,  and  should  be  gratefUly 
remembered  by  all  tourists.  After  ex- 
ploring a  labyrinth  of  little  cells,  cut 
in  the  solid  rock  of  the  place,  we 
mounted  to  the  telegraph-station  on 
the  top,  whence  there  is  a  view,  Uie 
most  striking,  perhaps,  of  all  Medi- 
terranean prospects,  except  that  from 
Etna.  A  thick  mist,  attracted  to  the 
mountain,  as  is  always  observed  about 
noon,  and  hanging  in  the  calm  sleepy 
air,  like  a  curtain,  about  forty  feet 
distant,  all  round  the  summit,  nrevent- 
ed  us,  at  first,  from  wtm^  tne  hori- 
zon. But  the  island  is,  m  itsdf,  a 
remarkable  object  It  rises  from  the 
whole  circumference,  except  ^e  east 
end,  to  a  greater  elevation  than  Ve« 
suvius,  grsdually  tapering  into  two 
spiry  points,  so  acute  that,  fiDm  the 
top,  you  look  directly  down  iipon  the 
fidds  and  villages,  as  upon  a  map. 
The  vines  here  are  spread  out  upcm 
trelliees,  and  are  said  to  giro  a  peculi- 
arly vi?id  tint  to  the  place  in  summer^ 
But  even  at  this  season  there  was 
enough  of  green  to  contrast  with  tho 
hoary  sides  of  the  eminenA,  a&4  ^^ 
a  broad  tract  of  lava,  which,  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  swept  fi-om  this 
volcano  into  the  sea«  From  this  great 
height,  too,  we  could  see  the  shoals, 
beautifully  mottled,  forming  a  sone 
round  the  island,  and  the  water  beco* 
3H 
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ininff  darker  in  its  hue,  from  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  ahore,  to  the  deep* 
blue  colour  beyond.  The  doud  be- 
ing now  dispersed  by  the  afternoon's 
breeze,  first  Procida  and  the  islands 
nearest  were  seen,  then  the  Bays  of 
Pozzuoli  and  Naples,  then  Capri,  and 
the  little  islands  to  the  north ;  and 
beibre  we  left  our  station,  the  whole 
coast  from  Monte  CiroeUo  to  Calabria, 
a  range  of  900  miles,  came  distinctly 
into  view.  Unwillingly  we  tore  our- 
aelyes  from  this  deligntfld  gaze,  and 
took  a  downward  course  to  the  other 
end  of  the  island.  Our  donkeys,  great- 
ly to  the  satisfiiction  of  all  parties, 
were  as  much  invigorated  as  ourselves 
by  their  bait  at  the  Hermitage,  and 
bore  us  along  so  merrily,  that  we  be- 
gan to  think  the  saint  had  really  ex- 
erted himself  in  their  behalf.  We  had 
^80  to  thank  him  for  a  safe  passage 
over  many  appalling  gulfs  and  oanger- 
ous  precipices,  on  tbe  way  down.  One 
part  must  strike  every  person  who  sees 
it : — the  island  has  been  completely 
cracked  by  some  tremendous  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  there  are  fissures, 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
meeting  at  different  places^  The  path, 
at  one  point,  winds  down  to  where 
two  of  these  yawning  crannies  cross 
each  other :  very  lofty  trees  grow  in 
the  narrow  bed  of  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cleft,  but  are  still  much  below 
the  passenger ;  who,  looking  up  at  the 
rocky  sides  above,  sees  them  hollowed 
into  caves,  said  to  be  the  dwellings  of 
the  rude  aborigines.  Some  of  wese 
excavations  are  still  inhabited]  by  a 
wild,  savage-looking  people,  ana  a 
greater  number  used  as  stores-houses : 
the  whole  forming  a  picture  to  which 
I  have  seen  no  parallel. 

We  reached  Ischia  by  a  circuitous 
road,  without  seeing  much  worth  re- 
membering. On  going  over  again  to 
La  Sentinella,  we  looked  at  the  Stufe 
di  Casamiccia,  which  are  sulphureous 
baths,  much  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism  and  other  makdies.  Here 
are  different  modes  of  applying  the 
volcanic  impregnation  of  the  soil  ;— 
baths  for  dippin|f  and  dashing  the 
body,  warm  sand  m  which  to  bury  the 
ftet  Bjid  hinds,  and  hot  vapour  con<* 
veyed  in  tubes  to  regions  partially  af- 
fected. Besides  toe  part  open  to 
visiting  invalids,  there  is  a  vast  hospi- 
tal, which  receives  the  poor  from  mf- 
ferent  charitable  institutions  of  the 
kingdom. 


Mlien  we  got  back  to  our  inn,  we 
found  our  host  exercising  his  functions 
as  an  avocato,  and  with  a  numerous 
levee  of  clients  in  his  consulting-room. 
We  had  also  an  opportunity  of  paying 
our  respects  to  some  two  or  three  of 
his  six  fair  daughters,  who  are  belles 
of  t)ieplaee.  Among  other  attractions, 
the  Signorine  have  to  boast  some  of 
the  ricbest  specimens  of  the  Ischian 
costume,  which,  when  not  worn  on  a 
giomo  di  festa,  they  will  good-na- 
turedly show  to  the  curious.  The 
house  is  laid  out  for  the  reception  of 
the  company  who  visit  the  baths  in 
summer ;  and  the  civility  and  intelli- 
gence of  Signor  Monti's  family  gene- 
rally gain  it  the  preference.  We  no- 
ticed at  supper  tne  continuance  of  an 
ancient  custom  alluded  to  by  Horace. 
The  figs  are  here  sjdit,  and  the  cut 
surfaces  of  two  are  i4)plied  to  each 
other,  so  that  when  dried  they  look 
like  a  double  fig. 

**  Turn  pensilis  uva  secundas 
£t  nuxomabat  mensas,  cum  dupUceJicuJ'* 
Sermon,  lib.  II.  2,  Une  121. 

This  is  spoken  of  in  a  tour  by  two 
Germans,  which  Signor  Monti  has  in 
his  library. 

On  24tii,  we  left  La  Sentinella  and 
walked  to  Ischia,  where  we  delighted 
the  old  fat  keeper  of  the  solitary  cafe 
of  the  place,  by  drinking  up  all  her 
stock  of'^Moka,  and  consuming  all  the 
milk  and  white  bread  that  could  be 
procured  from  the  goats  and  bakers 
thereabouts.  This  we  did,  let  it  be 
understood,  without  anything  Hke  un- 
due gormandizing;  for  there  is  no- 
thing more  remarkable,  in  little  Ita- 
lian towns,  than  the  scanty  supply  of 
good  provisions,  which  is  to  be  found 
upon  an  emergency,  like  that  of  the 
arrival  of  three  hungry  "mi/!ordi." 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  this 
state  of  famine  exists  only  at  a  dis- 
tance from  large  towns ;  for  there  the 
markets  are  abundantly  supplied,  and 
the  people  you  meet  about  at  a  traito* 
na  are  the  greatest  gluttons  in  the 
world ;  and  one  fiddler  may  frequent- 
ly be  seen  to  dispose  of  food  enough 
fbr  a  dozen  meagre  peasants.  We  now 
went  to  the  port,  and  saw  a  number 
of  large  boats  loading  with  white  wine 
and  marble,  the  principal  commodities 
of  the  place  ;  ana  after  another  lengthy 
war  of^  words,  secured  a  little  skiff  for 
out  own  use.  Rowing  round  past 
Vivara,  a  small  rocky  island,  without 
two-legged  inhabitants,  (but  with  a 
10 
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nmneroiispopalAtion  of  rabbiti^  under 
the  pit»tecti(m  of  tiie  ^'  Mightv  Hun* 
ter"  of  Naples,}  we  haided  mto  the 
little  bey  of  ChiaTaieOa,  at  the  west 
endofProdda.  We  landed  here  with 
one  of  the  boatmen  for  a  guide,  and 
ordered  the  rest  to  meet  us  at  Marino. 
Prodda  is  a  very  singular  place ;  its 
pealest  length  is  three  miles,  ai^  yet 
It  is  said  to  contain  18,000  people ;  and 
we  were  inclined  to  believe  this,  for 
our  wallcof  two  miles  was  through  one 
continued  line  of  houses,  with  other 
streets  and  lanes  branching  off  from  it. 
The  inhabitants  liye  by  ship-building 
and  trading,  and  are  said  to  make  very 
good  seamen.  Vegetables  are  brought 
from  Naples,  and  nothing  is  "  raised" 
here  but  ships  and  men.  Except  the 
dress  of  the  wom^n,  however,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  place  very  picturesque. 
So,  ^uite  satisfied  with  our  walk  across 
the  island,  during  which  we  made  no 
discovery,  except  that  of  a  "  granny 
school,"  conducted  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  similar  institutions  in  Idid- 
dlescx  or  Hampshire,  we  made  our 
way  to  our  place  of  rendezvous.  Ma- 
rino, the  great  port  of  the  island,  is  a 
semicircukr  quay,  half  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent, and  crowded  with  shipping  and 
sailorsl  Here  we  waited  only  to  have 
some  mutton  fried  by  aJrigUore  puiH 
lico,  and,  in  difi^ent  ways,  to  provision 
our  bark  for  her  next  voyage,  and  then 
took  our  departure  for  Capn. 

This  was  our  greatest  efibrt,  for  the 
distance  is  twenty-five  long  miles,  and 
we  were  not  sure  of  reaching  the  island 
before  sunset.  But  everything  invited 
to  the  task.  It  was  again  a  perfect 
calm — the  soft  blue  air  my  motionless, 
and  the  unruffled  water,  rivalling  it  in 
transparency,  displayed  the  shadow  of 
the  Doat's  ripple,  in  broad  waving 
lines,  dancinff  upon  the  clear  sandy 
bottom.  On  looking  forward,  a  rock, 
or  shoal,  or  large  branching  marine 
plant,  thouffh  buried  deep,  would  be 
so  refracted  and  brought  up  to  the 
surface,  as  to  suggest  the  fear  that  the 
keel  of  the  boat  would  strike  upon  it. 
I  shall  always  look  back  with  plea- 
sure to  that  afternoon,  when,  after 
setting  half  our  row  over,  we  stood  a- 
bout  equidistant  from  the  principal  ob- 
jects in  the  Bay  of  Naf^es — ^the  square, 
abrupt  difis  of  Capri  before  us — the 
tapering  pyramid  of  Ischia,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  higher  swell  of  Monte  Sant' 
Angelo,  on  the  opposite  coast — all  seen 
in  snadovy  outline,  and  taking  a  look 


of  misty  mnreali^,  when  magnified  by 
the  haxe  which  lin  upon  the  water  in 
very  warm  days.  Though  so  early  in 
the  vear,  we  were  glad  to  ait  under  the  ^ 
shaoe  of  our  umbreUaa,  for  the  broad 
sun  glared  upon  us  with  **  canicular" 
heat.  Our  three  oarsmen  had  stripped 
themselves  to  their  inner  garments, 
and  a  young  lad,  swarthy  as  an  Indian, 
and  not  more  clad,  sat  squatted  up  in 
the  peaked  stern,  steering  widi  an  oar, 
and  looking  almost  as  much  like  a  ba« 
boon  as  the  little  figure  of  San  Giu- 
seppe, which  was  carved  upon  the 
stem,  for  the  protection  of  tne  little 
craft. 

It  is  a  way  with  these  fellowa  to  en« 
courage  each  other  in  rowing  by  talk- 
ing over  the  enjoyments  wmch  await 
them  on  shore.  They  diverted  us  by 
exclaiming,  every  now  and  then,  '^  An- 
diamo !  lesta !— magnaremo  maoche^ 
roni,  beveremo  buon  vino !"  and  some- 
times, "pull  away,  my  boys!"  and 
similar  phrases,  picked  up  from  the 
British  tars,  who  are  great  fiivourites 
at  Naples,  and  have  some  reason  to  be 
so,  with  all  classes.  By  the  time  we 
had  looked  again  and  again  at  the  glow- 
ing scene,  read  our  books,  and  emp- 
tied, with  the  assistance  of  the  boat- 
men, a  huge  flagon  of  wine,  which  we 
had  laid  in  at  Prodda,  we  found  our- 
sdvea  running  fast  into  the  white 
beach,  the  only  landing-place  of  Capri. 
Here  a  smiling,  black-eyed  damsel 
stood  ready  to  take  our  *^  roba,"  and 
show  the  way  to  the  Locanda.  She  had 
her  hair  gatheied  into  a  knot  behind, 
and  tran&xed  by  two  silver  bodkins, 
on  one  of  which  was  a  hand,  and  on  the 
other  a  small  globe.  This  we  found  to 
be  the  costume  of  the  place.  We  fd- 
lowed  her  up  a  steep  zigzag  road  to  the 
prindpal  town,  which  stretches  across 
a  little  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  which,  though  very  high  above 
the  water's  edge,  is  quite  low  when 
compared  with  the  towering  di£&,  and 
overnanging  volumes  of  rodk,  that  sur- 
round the  valley. 

The  departing  light  sent  us  under 
the  humble  but  welcome  roof  of  old 
Rochele  Tedeschi,  whose  broad  grin- 
ning dvility  we  can  •recommend,  al- 
though she  did  us,  by  passing  hersdf 
for  a  certain  Signora  Anastasia.Trami, 
to  whose  house  we  had  been  directed. 
After  a  libation  of  coffee,  and  divers 
communings  with  ciceroni  and  ciuceaj 
about  the  morrow's  proceedings,  we 
sought  our  pillows. 
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9Mh. — We  were  mounted  on  oar 
donkeyf,  and  following  the  winding 

J»ath  taat  leads  to  the  eastern  diff,  be* 
ore  the  sun  was  up.  Capri,  at  this 
end,  grows  narrow,  while,  mounting 
gradually  from  the  centre,  it  shoots  up 
into  a  tall  rocky  headland.  On  the 
barren  sloping  sides  of  this  ridge,  the 
woii  has  been  arrested  on  its  way  down- 
ward by  numberless  terraoes,  forming 
little  slips  of  land,  frequently  not  two 
yards  wrae,  but  all  cultivated  with  the 
most  thrifty  industry.  These  little 
plantations  were  now  quite  brilliant 
with  the  emerald  hue  of  the  '*  canapa" 
and  the  young  wheat,  which  contrast- 
ed beautifully  with  the  grey  adi-co- 
loured  olive,  and  the  orange  groves  of 
darkest  green,  which  filled  the  valley, 
and  the  sheltered  hollows  on  the  sides 
of  the  long  ascent.  We  passed  the  bold 
ruin  of  an  octagonal  tower  caDed  the 
Pharos,  and  next  came  to  the  Palace 
of  Tiberius.  Of  this  edifice,  three  tpa^ 
dous  halls,  and  some  very  extensive 
Bubstructions,  all  showing  the  admira- 
ble masonry  of  that  periotl,  remain. 

This  worthy  reduse  is  said  to  have 
built  twelve  villas  upon  his  favourite 
island,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  other  tokens  of  imperial 
reaidenoe,  are  shown.  Some  of  those 
precious  articles,  too,  which  are  screen- 
ed fh>m  the  public  gaze  in  the  ^^cametxi 
degU  o^^ti  riiervaii*  of  the  Museum 
of  Naples,  were  found  here.  However, 
forgetting  this,  we  were  called  upon 
to  admire  the  commanding  situation 
of  the  building,  so  often  remarked  of 
antique  residences.  Climbing  to  the 
top  of  the  hermitage,  which  stands 
within  the  predncts  of  the  palace,  and 
upon  the  verge  of  the  highest  cliff,  we 
found  oursdves  apparently  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  whidi  rolled  beneath. 
The  rival  bays  of  Naples  and  Sorento 
lay  extended  before  us ;  the  high  pro- 
montory which  separates  them,  cross- 
ed by  the  nigjged  ridg6  of  Sant'  An- 
gdo,  taking  its  root  in  both  gulfs, 
stretches  out  to  within  three  miles  of 
CaprL  The  morning  broke  over  the 
site  of  Pestum,  and  painted,  in  gor- 
geous colouTB,  the  heavy  douds  which 
the  south  wind  had  raised  during  the 
Bight.  We  could  trace  the  continued 
range  of  buildings  in  the  other  bay, 
by  a  broad  white  line,  extending,  for 
•everal  miles,  from  the  extremity  of 
Poeili[^,  to  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  But, 
lit  this  distance,  objects  were  very  much 
4imiublicd.    St  Elmo,  and  even  the 


loftier  podtion  of  CamiJdoli,  dwin- 
died  into  insignifioanoe-**only  the  vd* 
caoo  looked  high,  and  Sant'  Ange- 
lo  burying  its  head  in  douds.  Capri, 
severed  from  the  main  land,  fbrmaa  na« 
tural  break-water,  defending  the  Bay 
of  Naples  against  the  iuriOQt  gales 
fVom  the  souUiwurd,  of  which  we  had 
now  an  excdlent  example.  But  al- 
though we  enjoyed  the  sublimity  of 
the  storm,  and,  I  believe,  said  aome- 
thingabout  *<the  breeey  call  of  incense- 
breathing  room,"  yet  we  looked  with 
rather  grim  antidpation  at  the  huge 
curling  waves  that  rolled  in  long  ridges 
between  us  and  the  onposite  cape.  We 
agreed,  that  although  tiiree  weeks  might 
be  agreeably  spent  in  this  island  by 
those  who  had  come  di  propotiio,  yet 
to  beoome  detenus  by  the  gods  ci  the 
winds  and  waves  for  that  period,  (no 
uncommon  occurrence,)  would  be  a 
*^  bore,"— and,  besides,  prevent  fifhr 
other  rambles  which  we  had  on  band. 
And  then  we  thought  of  St  Helena  and 
its  late  reddents,  Uie  association  being 
natural;  for  Capri  was,  iuMurat'stime, 
commanded  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and 
was  a  station  for  a  British  aquadron, 
until  lost,  non  so  come,  to  an  aaHuling 
party  from  the  shore.  After  payii^ 
the  old  grey-headed  Capudn,  woo  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Hermit,  for 
tossing  some  stones  down  the  diff  to 
satisfy  us  of  its  height  and  perpei^ 
cular  elevation,  we  returned  to  our  inn 
—and,  after  breakfast,  jnrooeeded  to  the 
western  end  of  the  idand.  Riding 
along  the  valley,  we  came  to  a  range 
of  rocks  fronting  to  the  centre  of  the 
place,  and  com^uetely  dividing  it  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  table  of  land, 
while  it  forms  an  inacoesdble  boun-> 
dary  between  them.  A  fiight  of  530 
steps,  the  only  ascent,  leads  to  a  smooth 
and  fertile  pidn,  sloping  from  those 
high  cliffs  to  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of 
this  plain,  and  embosomed  in  gardens, 
stanos  Ano  Capri,  a  happy  little  town, 
enjoying  a  ddightfol  dimate  from  its 
elevation— and,  from  iu  seduded  po- 
sition, having  a  peculiar  air  of  serenity 
and  stillness.  We  climbed  to  the  For^ 
tezza  di  Barbarossa,  a  ruined  Grothic 
tower  perebed  upon  the  loftiest  range 
of  precipices ;  and  then,  bidding  fare- 
well  to  this  upper  world,  we  dipped 
below  its  rim,  and  sought  again  the 
beach,  having  resolved  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  cross  over  to  Massa.  As  soon 
as  our  boat  shot  past  the  towerinc  rock 
which  is  crowned  by  the  imperialruin. 
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she  began  to  fed  the  dire  tossing  of 
the  frothy  wavei ;  and  our  boatmen^ 
though  some  of  the  stoutest  of  the  si- 
newy islanders^  strained  as  they  leaned 
at  full  length  oyer  their  oars.  In  these 
seas,  the  oarsman  always  stands  to  row, 
and  pushes,  instead  of  pulling  towards 
him  the  oar,  fiflirming  that  more  power 
la  gained  in  thb  way.  Be  this  as  it 
maVj  we  had  a  very  difficult  task  of  it, 
and  got  so  oonfoundedly  sick,  that  we 
re8ol?ed  to  abjure  all  island  excursions 
for  the  future,  and  wished  that  Tibe- 
rius had  taken  his  cursed  rocks  with 
him,  when  he  made  his  exit,  instead  of 
leaving  them  '*  in  the  wide  wide  sea,"  as 
a  trap  to  the  curious.  These  angry  feel*- 
ings,  however,  were  dissipated  when 
we  glided  into  the  sheltered  haven  of 
Massa,where  all  was  sunny,  and  warm, 
and  still ;  and  when  we  heard  the  noon- 
tide chirrupping  of  t  he  C  lo  a  l  a,  and  the 
lasy  aong  of  the  fishermen,  as  they  sat 
mending  their  nets.  We  lingered  here 
to  let  ^  detestable  feelings  of  the 
*'  nud^i^mart"  go  off,  comforting  ourt- 
■elves  with  rosoiio,  and  basking  in  the 
tun  until  we  were  restored ;  then  we 
pQed  our  baggage  upon  the  back  of  a 
*'  gakni*uomoy"  or  peasant,  and  began 
our  march  lo  Sorento.  The  road  leads 
through  a  most  beautiful,  populous 
country,  iieicing  the  setting  sun,  and 
thtfefore  very  forward.  The  plain  of 
Sorento  is  a  semicircle  of  two  or  three 
miles  long,  bordered  by  high  clifis  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  girt  in  by  an  am- 
phitheatre of  lofty,  picturesque  hills. 
Three  principal  towns,  and  mnume- 
xable  white  buildings  of  different  kipds, 
are  dispersed  about,  not  groves,  but 
Jbrtsts  of  orange,  and  blossoming  al- 
mond and  peach  trees,  mineled  with 
vines,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  and 
unnumbered  aromatic  and  flowering 
ahrubc.  It  is,  in  short,  a  sort  of  para- 
dise, famous  for  calves,  and  donkeys 
as  big  and  as  obstinate  as  mules,  and 
the  fottest  woman  upon  earth,  who 
keepe  the  dirtiest  Locamda  nobUe  that 
.  ever  went  by  that  title.  Donna  Rosa 
(certainly  a  full-blown  one)  welcomed 
us  to  her  pig-sty,  and  promised  to  pro- 
vide sumptuously  for  our  entertain- 
ment, while,  to  give  her  time,  we 
walked  to  the  home  of  Tasso. 

This  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the 
diff^  that  is  to  sav,  such  part  of  it  as 
did  not  tumble  oown  into  the  sea, 
some  time  back,  and  which  happens  to 
be  the  only  part  not  actually  inhabited 


by  the  poet.  With  this  omen  of  dis« 
anpointment  on  our  minds,  we  return* 
ea  to  satisfy  our  appetite,  (now  consi- 
derably revived  from  its  temporary 
extinction  by  the  "  moving  acddents 
by  sea,")  with  the  dishes  which  the 
odious  ingenuity  of  our  hostess  had 
prepared.  We  were  assiste4  in  our 
search  after  something  eatable,  among 
the  farraffo  of  meases  set  before  us,  by 
two  comely  daughters  of  the  "  house, 
who,  with  that  familiarity  which  per^p 
vadea  the  manners  of  all  dasses  in  this 
free  and  easy  land,  were  lolling  upon 
the  table,  mingling  in  the  conversa^ 
tion,  and  puffing  off  their  dishes.— 
"  Ma,  come  Signore !  non  lei  piaoe 
quest'  umido  ?" — "  Caro  Id  e  buon^ 
issirao,  eccellente — cosa  stupenda  J"— 
"  Oibo !  quanto  sono  curiod  questi 
Ingled !"  After  coffee,  the  old  lady 
proposed  that  we  shcMild  hear  some 
music ;  and,  at  our  request,  one  of  the 
'^  rag^zse"---Signora  Manuda— stood 
up  with  a  young  brother  to  dance  the 
Tarantella ;  whue  a  lad  who  vns  there 
played  the  guitar,  and  the  '^  dgnor^ 
madre"  beat  the  tambourine,  and  sang 
a  sort  of  monotonous  ditty,  shaking 
her  fat  sides  with  the  greatest  expres- 
sion of  delight.  This  nationd  dance 
is  very  livdy,  and  resembles  a  Spanish 
bolero ;  the  performers  snapping  thdr 
fingers  in  imitation  of  castanets,  while 
thev  advance  and  retire,  and  chase 
each  other  about  in  a  variety  of  evo- 
lutions. Donna  Rosa  r^;retted  much 
that  her  unwieldy  proportions  pre- 
vented her  from  exhibiting  in  the  Ta- 
rantella— ^but  displayed  her  musical 
talents  by  singing  over  dl  the  popular 
airs  of  the  place,  until,  exhausted  with 
her  efforts,  she  called  off  her  "  bam" 
bine"  as  she  styled  them,  and  left  us 
to  repose. 

S6th. — ^We  rode  to-day  through  the 
same  rich  country  to  Vico ;  find  then, 
by  a  most  abominable  road,  along  the 
precipitous  base  of  Monte  S.  Angdo, 
to  Castellamare ;  where,  finding  the 
rainy  weather,  which  had  just  set  in, 
likely  to  be  of  some  days'  continuance, 
we  took  a  carriage  home  to  Naples. 
And  hfre  we  were  agdn  fortunate; 
for,  after  three  days  of  incessant  rain^ 
from  a  sudden  change  in  the  wind, 
Vesuvius  was  seen  white  with  snow, 
and  the  sour  aspect  of  winter  kept  all 
ramblers  within  doors. 

S. 
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M.  Qodefroy. 


CApril, 


M.  OODSFROY. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD  8  MAOASINI. 


In  the  article  on  America,  contain- 
ed in  your  95th  Number,  are  some 
well-earned  compliments  to  a  gentle- 
man of  splendid  talents,  the  architect 
of  some  of  the  most  important  build- 
ings in  the  United  States,  M.  Gode- 
froy,  who,  as  your  correspondent  ob- 
serves with  peat  truth,  ''  was  starred 
out  in  Amenca."  There  is,  however,- 
one  point  in  which  he  is  mistaken, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me  a 
comer  to  set  the  matter  in  its  proper 
light. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
has  represented  part  of  the  design  of 
one  of  the  churches— erected  under 
Ills  superintendence,  to  be  ''  a  plagia- 
rism from  the  St  Stephen's  of  Sir  Cm-is- 
topher  Wren."  The  plan  may  be  in 
some  respects  the  same,  but  the  merit 
of  the  design,  as  of  its  completion,  be- 
longs to  M.  Godefroy,  who  never  saw 
any  elevation  of  St  Stephen's,  till  he 
saw  the  church  itself  on  his  arrival  in 
England  for  the  first  time,  in  1818, 
many  years  after  his  own  was  entirely 
finished. 

While  on  Ais  subject  I  feel  an  ir- 
resistible desire  to  rescue  this  heroic 
and  truly  noble  character  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  is  now  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropo- 
'  lis.  He  indeed  deserves  a  better  fate. 
In  the  war  of  I^a  Vendee,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lead- 
ers. At  his  own  expense  he  raised 
and  equipped  a  regiment  for  the  King, 
fought,  bled,  and,  after  being  left  for 
dead  on  tbe  field,  was  imprisoned,  and 
ultimately  exiled  for  his  unexampled 
exertions  for  the  Royal  cause ;  but  the 
brightest  part  of  his  character  remains 
to  be  told.  After  undergoing  the  hor- 
rors of  solitary  confinement  in  a  for- 
tress in  the  Pyrenees, '  M .  Godefroy 
(properly  Count  St  Mard)  effected  his 
escape,  but  being  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  and  determined  bravery,  his  es- 
cape was  soon  discovered,  and  he  was 
hunted  by  gens  d'armes,  and  even  by 
Hoodhounds,  in  the  mountains,  a  price 


set  upon  his  head,  and  with  no  suste- 
nance but  acorns  for  27  days.  Provi- 
dence, however,  finvoored  his  exer- 
tions, and  he  found  himself  in  a  fo- 
reign country  safe  from  his  enemies. 
In  the  meantime,  the  commandant  of 
the  fortress  had  been  cited  by  Fonch^ 
to  answer  for  the  escape  of  his  prison- 
er. This  reached  the  ear  of  the  Count, 
who  did  not  hesitate  on  the  line  of 
conduct  he  ought  to  adopt.  He  haH" 
ened  back  to  Ms  prison,  and  saved  He 
life  of  his  gaoler,  at  the  sacrifice  qfkis 
own  liberty,  and  {as  he  had  every  reasom 
to  suppose)  of  his  life, 

Tnat  such  a  man  should  be  in  a 
stote  of  destitution,  with  the  talents 
he  possesses,  and  the  trials  he  haa  un- 
dergone, is  a  melancholy  reflection.  He 
deserves  to  be  better  known— hia  high 
sense  of  honour,  his  unimpeachable 
integrity,  his  splendid  acquirements 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  liters^ 
ture,  comlnned  with  his  hig^  rank  and 
former  station  in  society,  proclaim  him 
an  ornament  to  his  own  or  any  other 
country.  I  ofier  this  tribute  of  justice 
to  his  character  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  and  wiUiout  any  commu- 
nication with  him  (direct  or  indirect) 
on  the  subject  My  object  is  not  to 
solicit  pecuniary  assistance — such  a 
measure  woidd  hurt  his  feelings,  and, 
if  known  to  him,  call  forth  from  him 
an  immediate  disclaimer.  There  is, 
however,  a  mode  by  which  he  may  be 
essentially  served.  His  military  edu- 
cation led  him  to  the  study  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  thence  of  architecture,  in 
which,  if  his  abilities  were  once  called 
into  action,  he  would  soon  acquire  the 
means  of  procuring  ease  and  comfort 
at  a  period  of  life,  when,  with  a  body 
shattered  by  wounds,  and  a  mind  hn^ 
ken  by  misfortunes,  his  sufferings  must 
jieed  alleviation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
A.B, 

London,  February  19,  189^. 
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APRIL  NONSENSE. 

A  Fragment. 

I. 

This  being  the  first  of  Aprils  we  intend 

To  la«inch  out  on  our  theme  without  t  fetter ; 
And,  All«Fool8-Day  to  foolery  being  friend, 

RcaUy,  the  more  absurd  we  are  the  better: 
The  Muse  upon  a  Hunt^the^Gowk  we'^  send. 

To  roam  the  world  at  large ;  in  short,  we'll  let  her 
Tread  where  she'  lists  the  pastures  of  the  season. 
Smirk  in  her  sleeve,  and  crack  her  thumbs  at  Reason. 

11. 
Look  through  thy  telescope — what  dost  thou  'spy  ? 

Nay,  jade,  beliave  thyself,  and  smooth  thy  cheeks ; 
Lo !  Bentham  weaving  systems  for  the  sky ; 

Jack  Bowring  growing  purse-proud  on  the  Greeks ; 
Westminster  Mifl  down-pommelling  Jeffrey's  fry ; 

And  Place  up  both  to  articles  and  breekt; 
The  word  is  vulgar  in  these  nicest  times. 
However,  wc  can't  help  it — for  it  rhymes. 

III. 
Behold  FraHcisculus — behold  how  great 

Is  Blue  and  Yellow  on  the  Writer  Tam, 
Ope  but  the  board,  you  meet  him  at  the  gate 

Before  Brougham's  bungle,  or  MacCuUoch's  bara ; 
Oh,  yes !  the  world  hath  nothing  seen  of  late 

So  powerful  as  Theodric,  Aim  and  flam. 
Butter  and  splutter ;  oh,  we  can  assure  a 
Feast  in  the  Bitter  Ban,  and  ReuUura. 

IV. 

Really,  since  first  we  leam'd  the  A,  B,  C, 

We  ne'er  clapp'd  eyes  upon  a  deverer  thing ; 
The  bantam  Frankie,  with  a  crow  so  free. 

To  speckled  Gertrude  sidles  with  spruce  wingf; 
As  fond  of  love  as  Cockneys  of  Bohea ; 

And  jaunty  as  a  crocus  in  green  Spring ; 
Sweet,  pretty  creature  !  pity  ye're  so  little. 
Running  some  small  risk  of  Derision's  spittle. 

V. 

What  have  we  next  ?  Beneath  a  Lion's  skin, 

Behold  an  Ass ! — How  splendidly  he  kicks ! 
Heavens !  was  not  that  a  most  majestic  grin  ! 

Diable  Boiteux  !  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  ! 
Look  how  he  rears ! — well,  ne'er  our  life  within 

Had  we  such  fun ;  in  melody  how  mix 
The  growl  and  bray,— ^again !  ne  never  wearies. 
Still  scranghtier,  and  still  funnier,  a  New  Series  1 

VI. 

Lo !  how  they  waltz— quadrille — and  reel — and  jig — 

Lambs  with  long  horns,  and  Donkies  with  long  ears, 
Wicompte  with  French  coat,  driveller  with  white  wig. 

Cockneys  with  teapots,  Taylors  with  their  shears ; 
Sleek-headed  dundei^tes,  with  paunches  big, 

Phrenologers  to  sense  in  long  arrears. 
Astronomers  pursuing  falling  stars, 
And  poets  blundering  hymns  to  Dianars ! 

VIJ. 
Well,  that  is  purty ; — ^lo !  a  fresh  battalion — 

There,  with  a  wishing-cap  upon  ^is  pate, 
Liunto  reigns ;  beside  liim  sighs  Pygmalion—  ^  . 
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H6  weeps  for  Sally^  tnd  his  pimpled  state ! 
Wliile  proud  Prince  Johnny,  on  a  spavin'd  stallion. 

Canters  to  Hampstead  wiUi  a  breech  elate ; 
Note  ye  his  jacket — ^know  ye  not  his  hurry  ? 
He's  off  with  Tims  to  'unt  the  'ares  in  Surrey. 

KOaTH* 

Stop>  stopj  ODoherty.  Make  a  halt  in  time,  or  I  oould  swear  yoa  will  grow 
personaL 

0  OnOHEaTT. 

Phoo,  pboo— you  are  turning  devilish  nice.    {Crumples  the  MS*  together, 
and  lights  his  cigar  with  it  in  a  huffl) 


PftOHENASE  ]>B  TlfOLT. 

Air,  the  Sprig  qfShiUelah,  Sfc 
1. 
O,  France  is  the  region  of  caricature. 
And  a  regular  Frenchman's  a  gig  to  be  sure. 

With  his  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-cokmr'd  coat ; 
We  visit  his  country  to  guttle  and  scoff. 
He  sips  his  eau-sucre,  feels  ne'er  the  worse  off; 
We  laugh  at  his  bowing  and  jerking  address ; 
He  laughs  at  our  strut  and  our  swagger  no  less — 

With  his  apple«green  breeches  and  plum-colour'd  coat. 

8. 
On  the  day  that  poor  Blanchard's  balloon  was  o'erset, 
A  Briton  and  Frenchman  together  I  met. 

Tight  stays,  arm  in  arm  with  the  plum-colour'd  coat : 
"  Don't  ask  me,"  says  Bull,  "  I  have  witness'd  the  whole, 
I'd  have  risk'd  my  own  necJc  to  have  saved  the  poor  soul." 
'^  Mon  Dieu !"  said  ihe  Graul,  with  a  shrug  and  a  stare, 
**  C'cst  affireux !  je  fremis ! — ^mais,  ce  n'est  mon  affkire" — 

—Curse  his  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-colour'd  coat 

3. 

Just  then,  the  bluff  Briton  ran  foul  in  his  haste. 
Of  a  quiet  old  man  with  a  Croix  de  Malte  graced. 

In  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-colour'd  coat ; 
My  countnrman  cried — "  D— n  your  eyes,  who  are  you?" 
The  Frenchman  said,  calmly,  '^MiUe  pardons.  Monsieur." 
Thought  I,  a  brave  man  should  be  dvil  and  mild, 
I  blusn'd  for  old  England,  and  felt  reconciled 

To  the  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-colour'd  coat. 

4. 
Next  the  ftmous  Montsgnes  k  la  Basse  we  espied. 
And  our  friend,  the  young  Frenchman,  most  needs  have  a  ride. 

With  his  apple-green  breeches  and  j^om-colour'd  coat. 
"  How  ehildisn,"  quoth  Bull,  "  in  a  go-esrt  to  fly  1"— 
''  I  crave  to  dissent,  as  a  sportsman,"  quoth  I, 
"  I  like  flying  kap^  though  I  oft  risk  a  limb. 
And  flvin^  down  hiU  may  be  pleasant  to  him. 

With  his  apple-green  breeches  and  plum-colour'd  coat." 

S. 
Here's  a  health  to  good  fellows  who  serte  their  king  well. 
Ne'er  mind  if  in  France  or  in  Endand  they  dwell. 

Wear  swallow-tail'd  jerkin  or  plum-colour'd  coat  i 
We  have  proved  to  the  world  that  both  parties  can  fight. 
Let  us  live  on  good  terms,  and  shun  cowardly  spite ; 
Exchange  our  gpood  point^  and  our  bad  ones  amend. 
And  swallow-tul'd  jerkin  shake  bands  as  a  friend. 

With  apple-green  bre«:hes  and  phrni-oolonr'd  coat^^^  t 
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HORJ£  GBBMAKIC^. 

No.  XX. 

Schiller's  WiLHELM  Tell. 

{Continued/rom  No.  XCVIII.  p.  318.) 

The  wanton  barbarity  with  which  The  transaction  takes  place  in  a 

the  Anstrian  Grovemor,  Gessler^  re-  meadow  at  Altdorf,  wiUi  trees  in  the 

qoiredof  William  Tell,  an  unnatoral,  foreground,  and  the  memorable  Hat 

not  to  say  impossible,  exhibition  of  his  fixed  upon  a  high  pde  at  the  back  of 

skiU  in  archery,  comes  so  immediately  the  stage.    The  prospect  is  closed  by 

home  to  the  bosom  of  every  parent,  the  Bannberg,  or  ccmsecrated  Hill, 

that  upon  it  seems  to  rest  the  chief  in-  above  whi(^  is  seen  a  snow-capped 

terestof  the  re-establishment  of  Swiss  mountain.   Two  troopers,  Friesshardt 

liberty.    It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  and  Leuthold,  are  upon  guard, 
inreface  it  by  any  remarks  or  explana- 
tions.   We  give  the  scene,  which  ter- 
minates the  3d  Act. 

Frieas.  We  watch  in  vain.    Nobody  passes  here 
To  pay  th'  appointed  reverence  to  the  Hat. 
This  meadow  formerly  was  like  a  fkir ; 
A  desert  it  has  seem'cl,  since  yonder  scarecrow 
Has  hung  upon  the  pole. 

Leut.  Nothing  but  poor. 
Pitiful  rabble  show  themselves,  and  wave. 
For  our  annoyance,  tatter'd  cape.    Such  men 
As  are  of  good  r^ute,  will  ratner  toil 
A  weary  circuit  round  about  the  village. 
Than  l>ow  their  necks  before  the  Hat. 

Friess.  Perforce 
They  pass  this  way,  when  from  the  council-house. 
At  noon,  they  come.    I  reckon'd  on  a  catch  of  'em. 
For  no  man  thought  of  honouring  the  Hat. 
Priest  Rosselman,  as  from  the  sick  he  came. 
Observed  it,  and  stood  right  before  the  pole. 
Holding  the  Host  on  high.    The  Sacristan 
Tinkled  his  bell,  and  all,  I  with  the  rest. 
Knelt  to  the  Holy  One,  not  to  the  Hat ! 

Leut.  Hark,  comrade !  I've  a  shrewd  suspicion  growing. 
That  here  we  stand  as  in  the  mllorv. 
'Tis  shameftd  that  a  trooper  thus  should  play 
The  sentinel  before  an  empty  Hat ! 
Sure  every  honest  fellow  must  deapise  us. 
What !  to  a  Hat  pay  reverence !  'Tis,  I  trow, 
A  silly  order. 

FrteM.  Why  not  bow  before 
An  empty  Hat  ?  To  many  an  empty  pate 
None  nesitate  to  bend. 

(HiLDBOA&D,  Matilda,  oiuf.ELizABETH,  came  in  wiih  their 
children,  and  surround  the  pole,) 

Leut.  Ay,  ay,  thou  art 
Such  an  officious  rascal  I  Willingly 
Wonld'st  thou  bring  honest  people  to  mishap, 
Tub  whoso  list  the  Hat — ^My  eyes  are  shut. 

MaHL  Children,  there  hangs  the  Governor !  Kneel  down, 
Pay  him  due  rev'rence ! 

Elia.  Would  to  Heav'n  he'd  go. 
Leaving  his  Hat  to  rule !  'Twere  better  for  us  f 

Frk9^ktrdi,  {driving  them  ttwag.)  Will  you  begone,  you  padc  of 
idle  goasips ! 
Vol.  XVII.  3  1 
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Who  cares  for  you  ?  Go^  send  your  husbands  hither^ 
If  they  have  mettle  thus  to  brave  the  law. 

(The  women  and  children  go  out  on  one  side,  a»  William  Tkll, 
carrying  his  cross-bow,  comes  in  from  the  other,  with  his  Son 
Walter,  ney  pass  the  Hat  toithout  noticing  it,  and  advance 
to  the  front  of  the  Stage. 

Walter,  {pointinq  to  the  Bannberg.)  Father,  is't  true,  the  trees  o« 
yonder  nill. 
If  they  be  wounded  with  a  hatchet,  bleed  } 

2^.  Who  says  they  bleed  ? 

Walter.  The  master-herdsman  says  so. 
He  told  me  that  the  trees  were  consecrated. 
And  whoso  injured  them,  when  he  was  buried 
His  hand  would  never  rest  within  hislgrave. 

TelL  The  trees  are  consecrated,  'tis  most  true. 
See'st  thou  not  yonder  ice-peak,  l^ose  white  horns. 
That  seem  to  lose  themselves  in  the  blue  sky  ? 

Walter.  Those  are  the  gletschers,  that  by  night  so  thunder. 
And  fling  such  terrible  lawines  upon  us. 

Tell.  They  are ;  and  long  ago  would  those  lawines 
Have  buried  Altdorf  in  their  fall,  stood  not 
That  wood  above,  the  bulwark  of  the  district. 

Walter,  (after  some  consideration.)  Are  there  no  countries,  father, 
free  from  mountains  ? 

Tell.  Those  who,  descending  from  our  heights,  pursue 
The  riveirs'  courses,  lower  and  yet  lower. 
Soon  reach  a  level  and  extensive  plain. 
Where  mountain  cataracts  no  longer  foam. 
But,  gather'd  in  fair  streams,  flow  peacefully. 
There  the  eye  scans,  uninterrupted,  free. 
Each  quarter  of  the  Heavens ;  there  the  com. 
In  large  rich  fields,  luxuriantly  grows. 
And  all  the  land  shows  like  a  pleeisant  garden. 

Walter.  Then,  father,  why  do  we  not  hasten  down 
To  this  delightful  land,  instead  of  here 
Enduring  toil  and  trouble  ? 

Tell.  True,  the  land 
Is  beautiful,  and  lib^al  as  Heaven  ; 
But  those  who  till  it,  the^  do  not  enjoy 
The  harvests  that  they  raise. 

Walter.  Do  they  not  live. 
As  thou  dost,  free  upon  their  patrimony  ? 

Tell.  The  fields  belong  to  Bishops,  and  the  King. 

Walter.  At  least  they  can  hunt  freely  in  their  forests  ? 

Tell.  The  game  is  aU  their  lords'  sole  property. 

Walter.  Yet  sure  they  may  fish  freely  in  the  streams  ? 

TeU.  Rivers  and  lakes  all  to  the  King  belong. 

Walter.  Who  is  this  King,  of  whom  all  seem  afraid  ? 

TelL  He's  the  protector,  the  support  of  all. 

Walter.  Have  they  not  courage  to  ijrotect  themselves  ? 

TelL  None  there  dares  trust  his  n^hboiu*. 

Walter.  I  no  longer 
Like  this  fair  level  country.    Better  live 
'Midst  gletschers  and  lawines. 

TeU.  Aye,  boy,  less  danger 
Threatens  from  gletschers  man  bad  men. 

WaUer.  Look,  father. 
Observe  the  Hat  on  yonder  pole  ? 

TeU.  To  us. 
What  matters  hat  on  pole  ?  Come,  let  us  on. 

(As  he  is  going,  F&iesshardt  stops  him,  presenting  his  pike.) 

Friess.  Stay,  I  command  you,  in  the  Emperor's  name ! 
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Tell,  (seizing  the  pike,)  What  would  you  ?   Wherefore  do  you  in- 
tercept me  ? 
Ffiess.  You  have  transpess'd  the  law,  and  must  go  with  ui. 
Lettt  You  have  not  paid  due  reverence  to  the  Hat. 
TeU.  Friend,  let  me  pan. 
Friess.  Away !  You  must  to  prison. 
Walter.  My  father  go  to  prison  ?  Help !  Oh  help  ! 

{Calling  towards  the  side  scene.) 

Hither,  you  men !  Good  people,  help !  My  father 

They're  dragging  him  to  prison. — Help  I  nelp !  help ! 

(RosSELMAN  comes  on,  with  the  Sacristan,  and  three  other  men.) 
Sacristan.  What's  here  to  do  ? 


Rossel.  Why  lay'st  thpu  hands  on  him  ? 
Friess.  He  is  the  Emperor's  enemy — a  trai 


Emperor's  enemy — a  traitor ! 

Tell,  {seizing  him  warmh/.)  A  traitor  !  I  ? 

Bossel.  Friend,  thou  mistak'st ;  this  man 
Is  honest,  and  a  worthy  citizen. 
'Tis  William  TelL 

(Walter  Furst  comes  in.    Walter  Tell  ran*  to  him.) 

Walter.  Grandfather,  help !  They  drag 
My  father  to  a  prison. 

Friess.  Take  him  hence ! 

Furst.  Forbear  I  111  be  his  bail !  For  God's  sake,  TeU, 
What  has  occurred?  What  means  this ? 

(Stadfpacher  and  Mblcrtual  come  on.) 

Friess.  He  despises 
Lord  Gessler's  paramount  authority. 
And  disobe3rs  his  edict. 

Stttuj:  This  of  TeU? 

Melch.  ViUain,'ti8ftlse! 

Leut.  He  honoured  not  the  Hat. 

Furst.  And,  therefore,  do  you  hale  him  to  a  prison  ? 
Take  my  security,  and  let  him  go. 

Friess.  Give  thou  security  for  thine  own  conduct ! 
We  execute  our  orders.  Tske  him  hence ! 

Melchthal  {to  the  cowUry  people.)  'Tis  crying  violence !  ShaU  we 
endure 
That  impudently  thus,  before  our  eyes. 
They  seiae  him. 

Sacristan.  We're  the  strongest — ^Friends,  resist ! 
Others  wiU  back  us. 

Friess.  Dare  you  then  oppose 
The  Governor's  commands  ? 

{Three  countrymen  hurry  on  to  the  Stage. 

Three  countrymen.  We'U  help !  We'U  help ! 

(Hildegard,  Matilda,  and  Elizabeth  return.) 

Tell.  Go,  p>,  good  people !  I  can  help  myself. 
Think  you,  if  I  were  willing  to  use  force. 
Their  pikes  could  terrify  me  ? 

Melchthal  {to  Friesshardt.)  Aye,  attempt 
To  frarce  him  from  amongst  us ! 

Stauffacher  and  Furst.  Gently!  gently! 

Friess.  {hudiy.)  Riot !  Rebellion ! 

{Hunting-horns  without.) 
Women.  Here's  the  Governor  I 

Friess.  {^et  louder.)  Mutiny  !  Insurrection ! 

Stttuff.  Rascal,  cry. 
And  clamour  tiU  thou  burst ! 

Rosselnum  and  Melchthal.  Prithee,  forbear ! 

Friess.  (yet  louder.)  Help !  Help  the  servants  of  the  law ! 
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Fwrst.  Here  comet 
TheGoyemor.   Alu!  how  shall  thii  end? 

(GsstLxm^  with  hufaktm  ^»pon  kU  wrist,  rides  omiothe  Stage, 
followed  ^,HuDOLrB  or  HAEEAa,  RuDENz^-imtf  Bertha, 
and  a  train  of  armed  men,  whs  enclose  tie  persons  present 
with  a  circle  qfpUceSk) 

Budolph  ff  Harras.  Room  for  my  krd  the  Goi?eiBOt  I 

Gessler.  By  force 
Drive  them  tpert  Why  do  the  people  flock 
Together  thus?  Who  was  it  cried  for  help? 

{General  silence.) 
Who  was  it?  I  will  know.  C(Hne  forwird^  thoa !  /7b  FjUBSSHAanT.) 
Who  art  thou?  Wherefore  hoMesI  thou  this  man > 

IGweshisfilcon  to  em  attendant.) 
,     Friess.  Dread  Lord,  I  am  a  soldier  of  yoor  goaid 
Pkced  as  a  sentinel  More  ^e  Hsit. 
This  man  I  seiied  upon^  when  he  seAised 
To  pay  the  reverence  appointed.    I, 
As  yoa  commandsd,  tooK  him  prisoner^ 
Ana  fordhly  the  crowd  attempt  his  rescue. 

Oessler,  \qfter  a  pause.)  Thus,  Tell,  dost  thoa  despise  thy  Em- 
peror, 
And  me,  who  rule  as  his  vice-regent  h^re, 
Hiat  thou  deny'st  thy  reT*rence  to  the  Hat, 
Placed  yonder^  as  a  test  of  your  obedience  ? 
The  act  betrays  thine  evil  disposition. 

7W/.  Forgive  me,  good  my  Lord,  a  n<jpiigence 
That  ^rang  from  thoughtlesBness,  not  disrespect. 
Were  I  dissect,  I  were  not  William  TdLp— 
Grant  me  your  pardon.  111  ofl^d  no  more. 

Oessler,  {after  a  pause.)  'Tis  said  thou  art  a  master  of  the  bow. 
And  canst  ddy  the  ddlfuTst  «rcher>  Tdl? 

Walter.  That  is  most  true,  my  hnxl ;  my  father'!!  shoot 
An  apple  from  the  bough,  a  hmndred  yards  M, 

Gessler.  Is  that  boy  thine? 

TelL  He  is,  my  gracious  lord. 

Gessler.  Hast  thou  more  children  ? 

Tell.  I've  two  boys,  my  lord. 

Oessler.  And  of  the  two  which  dost  thou  love  the  bent? 

Tell.  My  lord,  they  both  alike  are  dear  to  me. 

Gessler.  Well,  then,  if  thou  canst  hit  an  apple,  Tell, 
Upon  the  boug^,  an  hundred  paces  distant,  • 
Give  me  a  sample  of  thine  arcnery : 
Tdce  thy  crossbow— 'tis  ready  to  thy  hand, — 
Prepare  thyself  to  shoot  an  apple,  {daced 
On  thy  son's  head.-^And  perfect  be  thine  aim.— 
Observe  my  counsel,  see  thou  hit  the  m^e 
At  the  first  shot,  fcnr,  should'st  thou  miss,  thy  head 
Must  be  the  forfeit  of  thy  fault 

(A  general  nmrnmr.) 

Tell.  My  lord. 
What  monstrous  act  do  yon  propose  to  me? 
Who?  I  from  my  child's  head ?—— No,  ay  dear  lord. 
You  meant  not  such  an  outrage— God  forbid ! 
You  could  not  from  a  father  seriously 
Ask  such  a  deed? 

Gessler.  Thoult  strike  the  apple,  phced 
On  thv  boy's  head,  I  ask,  and  I  cdmmand  it! 

Tm.  Aim  with  my  cross-bow  at  the  predous  head 
Of  my  own  child  ?-^No!— Rather  let  me  diei 

Gessler.  Shoot,  or  thou  diest^  and  with  thee  dies  the  boy. 
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TeiL  What !  must  I  be  the  murderer  of  my  diild  ? 
My  lord^  you  have  no  i^hildren,  and  you  know  not 
The  feelu^  of  a  father's  heart. 

G€$sier.  How,  Tell, 
Art  thou  upon  the  sudden  grown  discreet? 
I  had  been  told  thou  wert  a  visionary. 
Who  sought  unwonted  courses,  and  who  loved 
Only  the  marvellous.    Hierefore  have  I 
For  thee  devised  an  act  of  npedal  daring. 
Another  might  reflect,  and  hesitate— 
Thou'lt  dhut  thine  eyes,  and  grapple  with  thy  task. 

Bertha.  Oh  jest  not,  dear  mv  lord,  with  these  poor  people ! 
See  how  they  tremUe, — note  their  ashy  paleness, — 
Unused  to  sportive  sallies  from  your  lips. 

Oesiier.  Who  tells  you  that  I  jest  ?  Here  is  the  apple, 

(Chtherina  one  from  a  bough  near  him.) 
Now,  dear  the  ground,  and  let  him  take  his  distance ; 
The  customary  eightv  yards  I  give  him. 
Nor  less  nor  more.     Tis  said  he  often  boasts. 
That  at  an  hundred  he  could  bit  his  man.— 
Now,  ardier,  see  thou  do  not  miss  the  mark ! 

RudoMt  f^  Hurras.  Heav'ns !  This  grows  serious. — Down,  boy,  on 
thy  knees. 
And  beg  thy  life  of  the  Lord  Governor^ 

FurH  {Jto  MMUhal,  who  can  scarcely  restrain  his  impatience.)  Com- 
mand yourself !  For  pity's  sake,  be  calm ! 

Beriha.  Be  satisfied,  mv  lord ;  it  were  inhuman 
Longer  to  play  upon  a  fatner's  anguish. 
Ev'n  if  this  wretched  man  have  fwfeited 
Both  life  and  limb,  by  this  small-seeming  fault. 
He  has  already  su^ed  thousand  deaths ! 
Dismiss  him  then,  repentant,  to  his  cottage. 
He  'as  leam'd  to  know  vou ;  and  this  feanul  hour 
He  and  his  children's  cnildren  diall  remember. 

Oessler.  Come,  dear  the  ground ;  be  quick  !— Wherefore  thus  pause  ? 
Thy  life  is  forfeited;  I  might  dispatch  thee; 
And  see,  I  mercifuHy  place  thy  fate 
In  thine  own  able,  practised  hand.    He  cannot 
Complain  of  Ins  hara  sentence,  who  is  made 
The  master  of  his  destiny,    lliou  yauntest 
Thy  certain  eye.    Wdl,  then,  now  is  the  time. 
Archer,  to  show  thy  skill !  Worthy  the  mark — 
Great  is  the  prise !  The  bull's-eye  in  the  target  ?— 
That  others  nit: — He,  in  his  art,  is  master. 
Whose  skill  is  always  at  his  own  command. 
Whose  heart  unsteadies  neither  eye  nor  hand ! 

Furst,  {failing  at  his  feet,)  Lord  Governor,  we  all  confess  your 
power. 
But  oh !  let  mercy  now  take  place  of  justice ! 
Confiscate  half  my  property,  or  aU, 
But  spare  a  father  tnis  unnatural  horror ! 

Wtuter.  Grandfather,  kned  not  to  the  wicked  man ! 
Show  me  where  I  must  stand ; — ^I'm  not  afiraid  ;— 
My  father  hits  a  bird  upon  the  wins, 
And  will  not  miss  now,  when  'twould  hurt  his  boy. 

Staujf.  Lord  Governor,  cannot  the  innocence 
Of  the  poor  infant  touch  you  ? 

Rossd.  Oh,  bethink  7ou! 
There  is  a  Grod  in  Heaven,  unto  whom 
You  are  accountable  for  every  act ! 
Oessler.  To  yonder  lime-tree  bind  the  boy. 
Walter.  Bind  me! 
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No,  I  will  not  be  bound !  I  will  stand  still. 
As  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  scarcely  breathe : 
But  if  you  bind  me,  'tis  impossible ! 
Then  I  must  struggle  with  my  bonds. 

Rudolph  of  Hurras.  At  least 
Suffer  a  bandage  o'er  thine  eyes,  my  boy. 

Walter.  Why  o'er  my  eyes  ?   Think  you  I  fear  the  ahaft 
From  my  dear  father's  bow  ?  Firmly  1 11  stand 
Expecting  it,  and  will  not  even  wink. — 
Come,  father,  let  them  see  thou  art  an  archer ! 
He  doubts  thy  skill,  and  hopes  to  ruin  us ; — 
Come,  spite  tne  angry  tyrant — shoot  and  hit ! 

{Goes  to  the  tree,  and  the  apple  U  placed  upon  his  head,) 

Melchthal  {to  the  country  people.)   What  I  shall  the  outrage  e'en  be- 
fore our  faces 
Be  perpetrated?— What  was't  that  we  swore  ? 

Stauff.  'Tis  fruitless  all !  We  are  unarm'd— -Obsenre 
How  by  a  wood  of  pikes  we  are  hemm'd  in. 

Melch.  Oh,  had  our  purpose  been  at  once  effected  I 
Grod  pardon  those  who  counsell'd  the  delay ! 

Gessler  {to  Tell.)  Address  thee  to  thy  task !  Men  go  not  armed 
For  nothing — It  is  dangerous  to  bear 
An  instrument  of  death ;  the  shaft  sometimes 
Recoils  UDon  the  archer. — ^This  proud  right. 
By  an  auaadous  peasantry  affected. 
Offends  the  Sovereign's  authority. 
None  should  go  armed,  except  those  bom  to  rule. 


If  you  delight  in  using  your  cross-bows. 
Be  t  so ;  but  I'll  appoint  the  i 


i  appoint  the  arrow's  mark. 
Tell,  {bending  his  bow  and  fixing  the  arrow.)  Open  the  lane  I  Make 
way! 

Stauj:  How,  Tell?  You  would 

Impossible !  You  tremble — your  hand  shakes^- 
Your  limbs  support  you  not.— 

Tell,  {dropping  his  bow.)  Mine  eyes  are  dim  i 
Women.  Lord  God  in  Heaven  I 
Tell  {to  Gessler.)  Spare  me  I  I  cannot  shoot — 
Here  is  my  bosom,  let  your  soldiers  pierce  it ! 

Gessler.  I  want  thy  masterpiece,  and  not  thy  life. 
Thou  art  the  Tell  who  can  do  everything, 
Who  never  hesitates,  but  manages 
The  rudder  dexterously  as  the  bow. 
When  called  upon  to  save,  thou  fear'st  no  storms; 
Now  save  thyself,  thou  who  sav'st  all  besides ! 

(Tell  stands  for  some  time  in  convtilsive  agony.    Suddenly  he 
takes  a  second  arrow  from  his  quiver,  and  sticks  it  in  his  beU 
'—Gessler  heedfully  watches  his  movements.) 
Walter  {under  the  tree.)  Shoot,  father,  shoot  I  I'm  not  afraid. 
TeU.  I  must  I 

(Recovers  himself  with  great  efforts  and  prepares.) 
Rudenz  {who  during  this  time  has  stood  in  vwlent  agitation,  and  re^ 
strained  himself  with  difficulty,  advancing.)  Lord  QowernoT,  you 
will  not  urge  it  farther ; 
You  twtf  not:— 'Twas  a  trial,  and  your  aid 
Is  answer'd.    Overstrain'd  severity 
Oft  misses  its  wise  object,  as  the  bow 
Breaks  when  'tis  overbent. 

Gessler.  Be  silent,  sir. 
Till  you  are  called  on  i 

Rudenz.  I  will  speak,  my  lord, 
I  must !  To  me  the  honour  of  the  Emp'ror 
Is  sacred ;  but  rule  thus,  and  his  dommion 
Must  be  abhorred.    'Tis  not  the  Erop'ror's  will, 
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I  dare  ayouch  it  I    Neither  does  my  nation 
Merit  such  cruelty^  nor  does  your  cnarge 
AUow  it. 

Geasler,  How !  Presume  you— 

Rudenz.  Silently 
I've  witnessed  many  an  oppressive  act ; 
I've  closed  mine  eyes,  and  forcibly  have  pent 
My  swelling,  struggling  heart  within  my  bosom  ; 
But  silence  now  were  treason  to  my  Prince, 
As  well  as  to  my  country. 

Bertha,  (throwing  herself  betweenthem.)  Heav'ns!  your  words 
Augment  his  fury. 

Rudenz,  I  forsook  my  people, 
Renounced  my  kindred,  broke  all  nat'ral  ties. 
Devoting  ev'ry  faculty  to  you. 
I  deem'd  in  strengthening  the  Emp'ror's  power, 
That  I  was  furthering  the  gen'ral  good. 
The  mist  disperses  from  mine  eyes ;  I  shudder 
To  see  the  precipice  on  which  I  stand — 
You  have  mislea  my  judgment,  and  seduced 
Mine  honest  heart     I  had  well  nigh  destroy*d 
My  nation,  whilst  I  sought  but  its  advantage. 

Geeeler,  Insolent,  dar^t  thou  thus  address  thy  Lord  ? 

Rudenz.  The  Emp'ror  is  my  lord— not  you.    My  birth 
Equals  your  own,  and  I  dare  measure  with  you 
In  knightly  excellence.    Appear'd  you  not 
Here  in  the  Emp'ror's  name,  which  I  respect. 
Even  where  'tis  disgraced  ?  I  would  throw  down 
My  gauntlet,  challenging,  in  knightly  fashion. 
Your  answer.    Beckon  you  your  followers  ? 

Do  80  ;  I  stand  not  here  unarmed,  like  them  ;    {Pointing  to  the  people.) 
I  wear  a  sword,  and  whoso  touches  mo 

Stauffacher  (^touting.)  The  apple,  it  has  fallen ! 

Rosed.  The  boy's  alive ! 

{Whilst  the  attention  ofaU  was  drawn  to  the  scene  between  Gsss- 
LER  and  Rudenz,  Tell  has  shot.) 

Many  voices.  The  apple's  hit ! 

(FuRST  staggers,  and  is  in  danger  of  falling;  Bebtha  supports 
him.) 

Gessler.  How  I  Has  he  shot?  Themadman ! 

Bertha.  The  child's  unhurt.  Compose  yourself,  good  father ! 

Walter,  {running  forward  with  the  apple.)  Here  is  the  apple,  father  ! 
I  was  sure 
You  would  not  harm  your  boy. 

(Tell,  who  had  stood,  bending  forward,  as  if  he  would  follow  the 
arrow,  drops  the  bow  from  his  hand,  and,  as  the  boy  approaches, 
hastens,  with  outstretched  arms,  to  meet  htm.  He  raises  him 
passionately  to  his  heart,  and  sinks  with  him,  quite  exhausted. 
Ail  show  emotion.) 

Bertha.  Merciful  heaven  I 

Furst  {to  Tell  and  Walter.)  My  children !  Oh  my  children  ! 

Stauffl  Heav'n  be  praised ! 

Leu't.  That  was  indeed  a  shot !  And  latest  times 
Will  talk  of  it. 

Rudolph  ofHarras.  The  feat  of  Tell  the  archer 
Shall  be  remember'd  whilst  these  mountains  stand. 

(Giving  Gessler  the  apple.) 

Gessler.  By  Grod,  the  apple's  pierced  rignt  through  the  core ! 
I  must  acknowledge  'twas  a  master's  shot. 

Rossel.  The  shot  was  good ;  but  woe  to  him  who  forced 
A  fadier  thus  to  tempt  God's  providence ! 

Staujf.  Come  to  yourself,  good  Tell !   Rise.  Manfully 
Have  you  redeemea  yourself,  and  may  depart. 
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RoiseL  Come,  to  Uie  mother  bear  tlie  rescued  child. 

{They  art  leading  him  away.) 

Oe8»ler.  Stay,  Tell ! 

TeiL  My  L<nrd,  y our  pletsure  ? 

Oeuier.  Thou  didst  take 
A  second  arrow  from  thy  quiver.— «— Aye, 
I  noted  it.    What  was  in  that  thy  purpose  ? 

7>//,  {confused,)  My  Lord,  with  archers  it  is  ciutomary. 

Gessler.  No,  TeU,  tnat  answer  cannot  serve  thy  turn  ; 
Thine  action  had  a  deeper  meaning.    Speak, 
Boldly  and  honestly  confess  the  truth ! 
Be't  what  it  may,I  promise  thee  thy  life. 
Wherefore  the  second  arrow  ? 

TVff.  WeU,  my  Lard, 
Since  you  have  promised  not  to  touch  ray  life, 
Without  reserve  I  will  declare  the  truth. 

{He  takes  out  the  arrow,  andjixes  a  ttrrible  look  upon  Gbsslci.) 
Had  my  unsteady  hand  wounded  my  diild. 

This  second  arrow  I  had  aimed  at ^you ! 

And  certainly  that  mark  I  had  not  miss*d. 

Gessler.  TeU,  I  have  promised  to  respect  thy  life ; 
I  gave  my  knightly  word,  and  will  maintain  it 
But  since  I  know  thine  evil  disposition, 
I  will  remove  thee  hence,  and  keep  thee  ck)8e. 
Where  neither  sun  nor  moon  shall  shine  upon  thee : 
So  from  thine  arrows  I  may  live  secure. 
Seize  on  him,  soldiers,  bind  him !  (Tell  is  bound.) 

Stauffl  How,  my  Lord, 
Such  treatment  use  you  towards  him,  in  whom 
God's  mighty  hand  has  been  made  manifest  ? 

Gessler.  Let's  see  if 'twill  a  second  time  preserve  him  ! 
Bear  him  on  board  my  vessel ;  I  will  follow. 
Nor  quit  him  until  sid^y  housed  at  Kussnacht. 

RosseL  Tou  dare  not  do't !  The  Emperor  himself 
Durst  not!  It  would  directly  violate 
Our  privil^es. 

Gessler.  Where  are  they  recorded  ? 
Have  they  been  sanction'd  by  the  Emperor? 
They  are  not  sanction'd.    You  must  merit,  first. 
That  favour  by  obedience.    Rebels  ye're 
Against  the  Emperor's  authority. 
And  fosterers  of  fool-hardy  insurrection. 
I  know  ye  all.    Mine  eye  has  look'd  you  through . 
I  take  him  frx>m  amongst  you,  but  ye  all 
Are  in  his  guilt  accomplices.    The  wise 
May  learn  from  hence  in  silence  to  obey. 
•  {He  goes  off,  foUowed  by  Bertha,  Rudenz,  and  his  train. 

FaiBSSHAanT  and  Leuthold  remain.) 

Furst,  {in  passionate  grief.  J  All's  over !  'Tis  determined  !  I,  and  all 
My  house  are  doom'd  to  ruin  ! 

Stauff:  Wherefore  would  you 
Exasperate  the  raging  tyrant  s  wrath  ? 

tA.  Let  him  who  has  endured  mine  agonies 
Display  more  self-command ! 

Stauff:  Now  all  is  lost  1 
AU,  all  we  are  with  vou  shadded,  imprisoned ! 

Country  People,  (surrounding  TeU.)  We  lose  with  you  our  last  re- 
maimng  hope ! 

Leut.  It  grieves  me.  Tell,  but  I  must  needs  obey ! 

7M.  FareweUtoaU! 

Walter,  {clinging  passionately  to  him.)  Oh,  fiither !  Dearest  father ! 
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Tell,  The  father  thou  mutt  call  on^  is  in  Heaven ! 

(^RaUing  hiaarma  towardi  Heaven.) 
Stauff:  What  shall  I  say  to  thine  unhappy  wife ! 
Tell,  (clasping  Walter  with  deep  feeling  to  Me  breast.)  The  boy's 
unlunned !  God  will  be  my  support  ? 

{Breaks  from  them,  and  follows  the  Soldiers.) 

There  is  in  this  scene  so  much  power,  so  deep  and  so  strong  an  interest,  that 
we  have  experienced  some  difiBcuUy  in  compelling  ourselves  to  insert  the  ex- 
traordinary stage-directions,  which  elucidate  and  disfigure  it.  But  our  object 
is  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  one  of  Schiller's  favourite  tragedies,  not 
to  inspire  them  with  an  admiration  for  the  author,  beyond  what  he  may  justly 
daim.  Therefore  we  have  given  the  scene,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  little 
condensation,  just  as  we  found  it.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  we  must  ex- 
press our  disapprobation  of  two  points :  The  first  is,  the  singular  fancy  of 
withdrawing  tne  attention,  alike  of  the  persons  upon  the  stage  and  of  the  au- 
dience,  from  the  chief  character,  at  the  moment  of  his  achieving  his  fearful 
deed.  Whether  this  be  done  in  tenderness  to  the  infirmity  of  the  actor's 
powers  of  representation,  or  of  the  spectators'  powers  of  endurance,  we  know 
not ;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  what  cannot  be  both  acted  and 
looked  upon,  ought  not  to  constitute  the  principal  incident  in  a  drama.  The 
second  point  is,  the  sort  of  insinuation  tnat  Greasier  did  not  intend  finally  to 
enforce  his  command.  We  conceive  this  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing Gessler's  character  more  consonant  to  human  nature.  But  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  when  an  act,  of  however  unaccountable  barbarity,  is  taken  from 
history  or  tradition,  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  reconciling  it  with  general 
principles,  is  by  assigning  rational  motives,  found  in  the  developement  of  the 
character  or  situation  of  the  agent.  At  all  events,  the  character  of  the  hero  of 
the  piece  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  any  subordinate  personage ;  and 
if  William  Tell  did  shoot  at  an  apple  placed  upon  his  son's  head,  without  ab- 
solute necessity, — an  idea  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  Hedwige  and 
some  of  the  confederates  afterwards  speak  upon  the  subject, — ^it  was  such  a 
tempting  of  Providence,  to  use  Parson  Rossclman's  expression,  as  did  not  de- 
serve to  succeed  so  fortunately. 

The  fourth  act  opens  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  with  an  account  given  to 
Ruodi,  Uie  fisherman,  of  the  transaction  in  the  last  scene,  by  an  eye-witness; 
who  adds  the  information  that  Gassier  is  now  upon  the  like  with  his  prisoner. 
The  stranger  goes  away  to  seek  shelter  from  a  storm  that  is  coming  on,  and 
Ruodi  pours  out  his  indignation  in  the  following  speech,  which  we  insert  as 
illustrative  of  our  remark  concerning  studying  Shakspeare  inst^ui  of  nature. 
We  doubt  whether  the  Bard  of  Avon  would  have  thought  the  same  language 
and  ideas,  that  paint  the  maddening  despair  of  a  wronged  and  broken-hearted 
monarch,  well  adapted  to  express  the  fellow-feeling  of  a  sympathising  fisher- 
man. The  scene  to  which  this  burst  of  rather  misplaced  splendour  leads^  is 
striking  and  important. 

Ruodi,  Rage  on,  ye  winds !  Flash  fiercer  still,  ye  lightnings ! 
Burst,  clouds !  Pour  down  upon  us  all  Heaven's  floods. 
To  drown  the  land  !  Even  in  the  germ  destroy 
Its  unborn  generations !  Ride  again. 
Ye  savage  elements !  Return,  ye  bears ; 
Ye  wolves,  ancient  inhabitants,  return 
To  this  wide  wilderness !  yours  is  the  country, 
For  who  will  here  abide  if  freedom's  lost  I 

Jenni,  Hark,  how  the  gulf  roars,  how  the  whirlpool  rages ! 
I  ne'er  saw  such  a  tempest  on  the  lake. 

Ruodi,  Never  was  father,  till  this  hour,  required 
To  aim  his  weapon  at  his  infant's  head ; 
And  should  not  Nature  in  wild  tempest  speak 
Her  horror  of  the  outrage  ? — Scarce  'twonld  aeem 
Wonderful  should  the  rocks  bow  to  the  lake,^ 
Should  those  high  pinnacies,-^that  tower  of  ice. 

Vol.  XVII.  ^  3  K 
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That  ne'er  since  the  creation  knew  a  thaw 

Melt  on  their  frozen  summits, — mountains  part,— 

The  ancient  clefts  fall  in,— and  a  new  deluge 

O'erwhelro  the  dwellings  of  all  living  men !  {BelU  heard,) 

Jenni.  Do  you  not  hear  the  bells  upon  the  mountain  ? 
Surely  they  see  a  vessel  in  distress. 
And  toll,  that  men  may  pray  for  her  deliverance.       {Climbi  a  height.) 

Ruodi.  Woe  to  the  bark,  that  now  upon  her  course 
Is  rock'd  in  this  terrific  cradle  I  Here 
The  helm  and  steersman  are  of  no  avail ; 
The  storm  is  master,  winds  and  waters  play 
At  ball  with  men. — Nor  near,  nor  distant  Ues 
A  haven  to  afibrd  him  friendly  shelter. 
Bugged  and  inaccessible,  the  rocks 
Front  him  inhospitably,  and  present 
Only  their  stony  and  unkindly  breasts. 

Jenni y  (from  above.)  Father,  a  vessel  bears  from  Fluelen  hither. 

Ruodi.  Grod  help  the  wretched  people  !  When  the  storm 
Is  once  entangled  here,  within  these  straits. 
It  rages,  like  the  imprison'd  beast  of  prey. 
Dashing  against  his  cage's  iron  grating. 
Roaring,  it  vainly  seeks  a  way  t  escape. 
For  round  about  the  rocks  inclose  it,  walling 
The  narrow  pass  almost  as  high  as  Heaven.        {He  elimhi  the  height.) 

Jenni.  It  is  the  Governor  of  Uri's  ship, 
I  know  it  by  the  flag  and  ornaments. 

Ruodi.  Judgment  of  God !  Yes,  'tis  the  Governor 
Himself  who  sails  there ; — bearing  in  his  bark 
His  crime  along  vrith  him.    Quickly  indeed 
The  arm  of  the  Avenger  has  o'erta'en  him  ! 
Now  he  too  feels  a  mightier  Lord's  dominion ; 
These  billows  will  not  listen  to  his  voice. 
Nor  bow  these  rocks  their  heads  at  his  command. 
Boy,  do  not  pray !  Attempt  not  to  avert 
The  bolt  of  retribution  ! 

Jenni.  Not  for  him, 
I  pray  not  for  the  cruel  Governor, 
But  Tell,  who  shares  his  danger. 

Ruodi.  Oh  thou  blind, 
,     Unreasoning  element !  Must  thou,  to  strike 
A  guilty  hcAd,  destroy  both  ship  and  steersman ! 

Jenni.  See,  see,  they've  safely  pass'd  the  Bu^sgrat !  * 
But  the  storm's  ftiry  from  the  Teufelsmunster,* 
Recoiling,  now  upon  the  Axenberg, 
Has  driven  them  back ;  I  can  no  longer  see  them. 

Ruodi,  There  lies  the  fearful  Hakmesser,*  on  which 
So  many  gallant  vessels  have  been  wreck'd  ; 
If  there  they  do  not  wisely  shape  their  course. 
They  dash  against  the  crags  that  stretch  below, 
Precipitously  through  the  water's  depths. 
They  ve  a  good  steersman.     If  there  be  a  man 
Who  could  preserve  them,  it  is  William  Tell, 
But  he  hes  manaded^  bound  hand  and  foot. 

(William  Tbll,  carrying  his  croee^bow,  rushes  on  to  the  stage, 
looking  wildly  around,  in  violent  agitation.  When  he  reaches 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  he  throws  himself  upon  his  knees, 
spreading  his  hands,  first  towards  the  earth,  then  towards 
Heaven.    Jenni  observes  him.) 

Jenni.  Look,  father,  at  yon  kneeling  man. 

Ruodi.  He  grasps  the  earth  with  either  hand ;  he  seems  half-crazed* 

•  Names  of  diflferent  mountains,— Tcufelsmunster  means  Deviri  Minstsr. 
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JtnntAcoming  forward,)  What  do  I  see !  Father,  come  quickly, 
look! 

Ruodi,  (approaching,)  Who  is  it?  God  in  Heayen  1  William  Tell? 
How  came  you  hither  ? — Speak ! 

Jenni.  Were  you  not  there. 
On  board  that  ship,  a  prisoner,  and  in  chains  ? 

Teil,  {rising.)  I  am  released ! 

Ruodi  and  Jenni.  Released?  Miraculous! 

Jenni»  Whence  came  you  here  ? 

Tell.  From  yonder  yessiel. 

Buodi.  How? 

Jenni.  Where  is  the  Governor  ? 

Teii.  Upon  these  billows. 

Ruodi.  Is't  possible !  But  you,  how  came  you  here  ? 
How  'scaped  you  from  your  letters  and  the  storm  ? 

Tell.  Through  God's  most  gracious  Providence. 

Ruodi  and  Jenni.  Oh  tell  us ! 

Tell.  What  pass'd  at  Altdorf  you  perchance  have  he^d. 

Ruodi.  We  have,  speak  farther. 

7W.  That  the  Governor 
Resolved  in  chains  to  carry  me  to  Kussnacht  ? 

Ruodi.  And  that  at  Fluelen  he,  vKth  you,  embark'd  ; 
So  much  we  know ;  tell  us  how  you  escaped. 

Tell.  I  lay  on  board,  fast  bound  with  cords,  defenceless, 
Abandon'd  to  despair.    I  had  no  hope 
Ever  a«un  to  see  the  sun's  glad  beams. 
Or  the  loved  countenance  of  wife  or  child. 
And  gazed  desponding  on  the  waste  of  waters. 

Ruodi.  Unhappy  man! 

TelL  From  Fluelen  we  put  forth ; 
On  board  the  Governor,  Rudolph  of  Harras, 
And  all  the  train.    My  quiver  and  cross-bow 
Were  thrown  beside  the  rudder.    As  we  reach'd 
The  comer  by  the  lesser  Axen,*  Heaven 
Decreed,  that  from  the  depths  of  St  Gothard,* 
So  murderous  a  tempest  suddenly 
Should  burst  forth,  that  our  sailors,  terrified. 
Despairingly  declued  we  needs  must  founder. 
'Twas  then  I  heard  a  servant  thus  address 
The  Governor : — "  My  Lord,  you  see  our  peril. 
That  we  all  tremble  on  the  verge  of  death ; 
Our  sailors  sink  in  helpless  terror,  neither 
Know  they  the  proper  course.    But  there  lies  Tell, 
An  able  man,  who  understands  the  helm ; 
Why  should  we  not  employ  him  at  our  need  ?" — 
Then  spoke  the  Governor  to  me,—"  Say,  Tell, 
Would  St  undertake  to  save  us  from  this  storm. 
If  from  thy  fetters  I  delivcr'd  thee  ?" — 
I  answered, — "  Yes,  sir,  with  God's  help  I  would. 
Nor  doubt  safely  to  clear  this  narrow  pass." — 
Then  from  my  shackles  I  was  freed,  and  took 
The  steersman's  post,  and  did  my  office  truly. 
But  still  I  cast  a  ¥ristfrd  dance,  where  lav 
My  weapons,  and  with  sharp  and  heedfrd  eye 
Fi3q»lored  the  buiks,  seeking  where  they  might  ofier 
Means  of  escape.    And  when  I  had  descried 
A  ledge  upon  the  rocks,  that  from  the  lake 

Ruodi.  I  Know  it  well  1 
'Tis  at  the  greater  Axen's  foot ;  but  never 


*  Names  of  mountains. 
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Had  I  belierad  it  potsiUe'^-io  itcep 
It  riies,  80  abrupt — to  ipring  upon  t 
From  shipboard. 

TeU.  I  bade  the  rowers  strain 
Their  utmost  strength^  till  under>thal  smooth  rode 
Arrived ;  for  then,  I  said,  the  greatest  danger 
Would  be  o'erpast  When,  rowing  aetively. 
We  reach'd  it,  upon  God  I  call'd  for  help. 
And  urged,  with  every  muscle  at  full  stretdi. 
The  yeesel's  stem  close  to  the  rocky  wall. 
Then  seized  my  cross-bow,  with  a  powerful  spring 
Attain'd  the  ledge,  and  drove  the  hapless  bark 
Far,  far  away  amidst  the  angry  waters. 
There  may  it  drive  upon  the  waves,  as  Heaven 
Directs  it  1  I  am  here. — I  have  escaped 
The  tempest's  rage,  and  man's^ — more  dangerous  f 

Ruodi.  Oh,  Tell !  The  Lonl  has  wrought  a  minide 
In  thy  behalf.    Scarce  can  I  trust  my  senses. 
But,  say,  where  think  you  to  betake  yourself? 
No  safety  find  you  here,  if  from  the  storm 
The  Governor  escape  with  life. 

Tell,  I  heard  him. 
Whilst  I  lay  fetter'd,  in  his  power,  declare 
His  purpose  was  to  land  at  Brunn,  and  thenoe 
O'er  the  Schwytz  mountains  bear  me  to  hia  castle. 

Ruodi,  Means  he  by  land  to  journey? 

TelL  So  he  said. 

Ruodi.  Oh,  then,  delay  not  to  conceal  jroarself ! 
Heaven, will  not  twice  release  you  from  his  hands* 

Tell.  Which  is  the  shortest  wav  to  Arth  and  KuiSDacht? 

Ruodi.  The  public  road  passes  by  Stein ;  a  path 
BoUi  shorter  and  more  aecret,  over  Lowera, 
My  boy  can  show  you. 

Tell,  {giving  him  hia  hand.)  God  in  Heaven  reward  jroa 
For  this  good  deed !  {Ooinf,  he  returns.)  Were  you  not  one  of  thoae 
Who  swore  at  Rutli  ?  Sure  I  heard  your  name 
Mentioned  amongst  them. 

Ruodi.  I  was  there,  and  swore 
The  oath  of  the  Confoderates. 

Tell.  Then  baste 
To  Bmglen,  do  me  vet  that  further  Idndneas,— 
My  wife  is  miserable,  pr'ythee  tell  her 
I  have  escaped,  and  am  in  safety. 

RuodL  Where 
Shall  I  inform  her  you  have  taken  refuge  ? 

Tell.  Youll  find  her  father  there,  and  other  friends, 
Butli  Confederates.    Bid  them  be  bold ; 
For  Tell  is  free,  and  master  of  his  arm ! 
Ere  long  they  shall  hear  further.  ' 

Ruodi.  What  intend  you  ? 
Confide  in  me. 

Tell.  Be  the  deed  done  ere  boasted !  (Ooet  oui  with  Jikki.) 

Ruodi.  Conduct  him,  Jenni.    God  assist  him  1  He, 
Whatever  he  undertakes,  will  execute. 

In  the  next  scene  we  return  to  the  baronial  manskn  of  Altin^uscn,  to 
witness  the — somewhat  undramatic — natural  death  of  its  veneritble  lord.  He 
is  asleep,  and  around  his  couch  are  assembled  Walter  Furst,  his  grandson,  and 
some  of  the  Rutli  Confederates,  who  seem  to  have  stopped  to  visit  the  dying 
Baron,  upon  their  way  to  carry  the  rescued  child  home  to  the  mother ;  for 
Hedwige  comes  in  search  of  her  ofispring,  pertinaciously  makes  her  way  into 
the  sick-room,  and'  breaks  out  into  reproachful  cccusations  of  Tell's  nard- 
heartcdncss,  in  being  capable  of  aiming  at  his  son's  head.    His  friends  inter* 
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pose  in  his  behalf,  when  the'  torni  her  indignation  against  them,  who  had 
stood  by  and  suffered  him  to  be  made  prisoner ;  him,  wlio  had  acted  so  diffe« 
rently  towards  them.    She  dwells  upon  Tell's  merits,  and  obserres,— 

Even  as  the  Alpine  rose 
Fades  and  decays  'midst  marshy  exhalations. 
So  is  there  for  my  Tell  no  living,  none. 
Save  in  the  sun's  light,  and  i'  the  balmy  air ! 

The  Baron,  disturbed  probably  by  so  much  unseasonable  coDyersation, 
wakes,  and  laments  over  the  sUte  in  which  he  leaves  his  countir.  To  console 
him,  he  is  told  of  the  Rutli  Confederacy ;  he  inquires  into  the  particulars, 
pours  forth  an  animated  prophecy  of  its  prosperous  results,  and  dies,  charging 
the  three  provinces  to  be  united. 

His  heir,  Rudenz,  now  arrives,  laments  over  his  uncle, — learns  that  the  de- 
ceased had  heard  of  his  conversion,  and  blessed  him, — ^professes  his  resolution 
of  entirely  supplying  his  place,  and  invites  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry. 
Some  distrust  is  evinced,  when  he  dedsres  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
all  that  had  passed  at  Rutli.  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  secret  of 
the  Confederacy  appears  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  discretion,  rather  of 
those  who  ought  not  to  have  known  of  it,  than  of  its  members.  Rudenz  next 
blames  the  delay  which  had  allowed  time  for  the  sacrifice  of  Tell,  and  for  ano- 
ther outrage  more  immediately  afiecting  himself, — Bertha  has  been  carried  off 
by  the  tyrants,  and  concealed,  no  one  knows  where.  Her  danger  admits  of  no 
fiuther  procrastination,  and  he  entreats  the  assistance  of  the  confederates  to 
rescue  so  true-hearted  a  Swiss  damseL  The  Confederates  warmly  promise 
their  aid,  and  it  is  determined  instantly  to  commence  the  projected  attack  up- 
on the  fortresses,  in  one  of  which,  it  is  conjectured,  she  must  be  confined. 

The  third  scene  conducts  us  to  a  hollow  pass  near  Kussnacht.  At  the  back 
of  the  stage  the  road  is  seen  winding  down  from  the  mountains,  between 
rocks,  which  hem  it  in,  although  less  closely,  upon  both  sides  of  the  stage,  and 
one  of  which,  in  the  fore-ground,  is  covered  above  with  a  thicket.  William 
Tell  comes  on  alone,  and  speaks. — 

He  needs  must  pass  akmg  this  hollow  way ; 

No  other  road  to  Kussnacht  leads— and  here 

It  shall  be  done ! — The  place  is  favouraUe ; 

That  thicket  overhead  shall  hide  me  from  him ; 

Mine  arrow  thence  shall  reach  him  here  below. 

Whilst  the  path's  nsrrowness  retards  pursuit. 

Crovernor,  settle  thine  accounts  with  Heaven, 

For  thou  must  hence !  Thy  fatal  hour  has  struck. 

I  lived  contented,  blameless, — aimed  my  shafta 

But  at  the  forest  game ;  my  bosom  thoughts 

Were  pure  from  murderous  taint.    But  thou,  thou  hast 

Terribly  driven  me  from  my  peaceful  state ; 

Within  my  breast  hast  turned  to  serpent's  venom 

The  milk  of  thoughtful  piety ;  hast  tao^t  me 

To  be  familiar  with  unhallow'd  deeds. 

The  man,  whose  mark  has  been  his  in£uit's  head. 

Will  at  his  tyrant's  heart  take  steady  aim. 

My  harmless,  hdplesa  babes,  and  faithful  wife. 
Must  I  protect  against  thine  outrages. 
Lord  Governor ! — ^Then,  when  I  drew  the  bowstring, — 
When  my  hands  trembled, — when  at  my  child's  head. 
Thou,  with  inhuman,  with  infernal  joy. 
Forced  me  to  aim  my  bolt, — when  fainting,  writhing, 
I  sued  thy  mercv,  in  mine  inmost  soul 
I  swore  a  fearful  oath,  heard  but  by  God, 
Thy  heart  should  be  my  next  shot's  only  mark. 
The  vow  then  made  amidst  the  pangs  of  heU, 
It  is  a  sacred  debt,  and  shall  be  paid ! 
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My  lord  the  Emperor'i  Deputy  art  thou ; 
But  not  the  Emperor  hunaelf  had  dared 
Attempt  what  thou  hast  done  ! — He  aent  thee  here 
To  deal  forth  law  and  justice  to  us— harshly — 
For  he  is  angry — ^hut  'twas  not  his  will 
That  thou  should'st,  with  such  murderous  delight, 
Reyel  unpunish'd  in  atrocities. 
But  there's  a  liying  God,  who  will  revenge ! 

Come  forth,  thou  instrument  of  bitter  anguish, 
Mt  precious  jewel,  now ;  my  choicest  treasure ! 
I'll  giye  thee  now  a  mark,  which  hitherto 
To  humble  prayers  has  been  impenetrable ; 
To  thee  it  shall  not  prove  so ! — ^Trusty  cord,  , 

Thou  that  so  oft,  so  faithfully,  hast  served 
My  sport,  fail  me  not  in  my  fearful  earnest ! 
Hold  firm  this  once,  good  bowstring,  that  hast  wing'd 
For  me  of  old  so  many  a  fatal  shaft ! 
Should  Uiis  fly  ineffective  from  my  hand, 
I  have  no  second  to  send  after  it.       (Traveliers pats  iwer the  stiigi.) 

Ill  sit  me  down  upon  this  bench  of  stone. 
Provided  for  the  traveller's  short  repose ; — 
For  here  no  home  is  found — ^Each  hurries  by 
His  fidlow-man,  hasty  and  unconcem'd. 
Nor  stays  to  question  of  his  pangs. — Here  pass 
The  careful  trader,  the  dose-girded  pilgrim. 
The  monk  in  deep  devotion,  the  dark  robber. 
The  gay  musician,  and  the  carrier 
Driving  his  heavy-laden  horse,  who  comes 
From  lands  of  distant  moi ;  for  every  road 
Conducts  to  the  world's  end. — Each  travels  on 
About  his  separate  business — mine  is  murder !  {Siltifig  doun.) 

Dear  chiloren !  Ever  as  vour  siro  went  forth. 
How  joyously  you  sreeted  nis  return  J 
For  never  came  he  nome,  but  what  he  brought 
Some  gift  for  you,  were't  but  an  Alpine  flower, 
A  bird  of  rarer  plumage,  or  a  shell. 
Such  as  the  wanderer  on  the  mountains  finds. 
A  difierent  chase  is  that  he  now  pursues ; 
Beside  the  savage  pass  he  sits,  and  broods 
O'er  murderous  purposes ;  his  foeman's  life 
He  lies  in  wait  for  now — ^yet  even  now 
It  is  of  you,  dear  children,  that  he  thinks ! 
For  your  defence,  your  smiling  innocence. 
To  guard  against  a  tyrant's  feU  revenge. 
Does  he  preparo  his  crossbow  for  a  murder !  {Rue9.') 

It  is  for  noble  game  I  lie  in  wait. 
When  was  the  hunter's  patience  known  to  weary. 
Although  through  Winter's  cold  whole  days  he  wander. 
Daring  the  feartul  spring  from  rock  to  rod:, 
Climbing  the  smooth-faced  prectpice,  to  which 
He  clings,  glueing  himself  with  his  own  blood ; 
— ^And  all,  but  to  obtain  a  paltry  Idd — 
I  seek  a  higher  prize ;  his  heart  I  seek, — 
His,  the  inveterate  fbe's,  who  would  diMtrov  me ! 

{Distant  music  is  heard,  gradmJhf  approaehing.) 

During  my  life's  whole  course  I've  exercised 
The  crossbow,  and  have  practised  every  art 
Of  archery  ;  Uie  bull's-eye  oft  have  hit. 
And  many  a  goodly  prise  have  carried  home. 
From  sportive  contests.— But  this  day  shall  see 
My  roaster-shot,  a  i^ot  that  shall  obtain 
The  highest  prize  within  the  mountain  range. 
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{A  wedding'  passes  over  the  stage,  and  up  the  hoUow  v>ay» 
Te  LL  gaxes  after  it,  leaning  upon  his  bow*  St  u  88i  leaves 
the  procession  and  joins  him,) 

Siussi,  The  farmer  of  the  Morlischtchen  Cloister 
Is  he,  whose  wedding  train  moves  gaily  hy  ; 
A  wealthy  man,  who  holds  upon  the  Alps 
At  least  ten  pastures.    Now,  from  Imisee, 
He  fetches  home  his  bride,  meaning  at  night 
To  han(juet  in  all  jollity  at  Kussnacht. 
Come  with  us !  Every  nonest  man's  invited. 

Teli.  A  gloomy  guest  suits  not  a  wedding  banquet. 

Siussi.  If  grief  oppress  you,  fling  it  from  your  neart, 
Taking  things  easily  ;  the  times  are  heavy, 
And  therefore  should  we  grasp  each  passing  joy. 
Here  all  is  wooing,  elsewhere  burying. 

Tell,  The  one  oft  follows  closely  on  the  other. 

Siussi,  Thus  goes  the  world  at  present.    Everywhere 
There's  misery  enough.    The  province  Glarns 
Is  now  in  strange  confusion.     Tis  reported, 
A  whole  side  of  the  Glamisch*  has  fallen  in. 

TelL  What !  do  the  very  mountains  totter  ?  Nought 
Is  stable,  then,  upon  our  earth  ! 

Stussi,  Elsewhere 
Are  other  prodigies.    I  spoke  with  one 
Who  came  from  Baden,  full  of  strange  events. 
A  knight,  who  journey 'd  to  th'  Imperial  Court, 
Encounter'd  on  his  way  a  swarm  of  hornets, 
That  fell  upon  his  horse,  and  with  their  stings 
Tortured  him  till  he  died.    The  knight,  on  foot, 
Appear'd  in  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

Tell.  Even  the  weakest  creature  has  its  sting. 

(Arm  ga  rt  comes  in  with  several  children,  and  places  her'* 
self  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrower  part  of  the  pass,) 

Stussi.  'Tis  thought  this  bodes  disaster  to  the  land. 
Some  fearfully  imnatural  deed. 

TelL  Such  deeds 
Each  day  brings  forth ;  there  needs  no  prodigy 
T'  announce  them. 

Stussi.  True ;  happy  the  man,  who  tills 
His  field  in  peace,  and  sits  at  home  unhurt. 

Tell,  Not  the  most  pious  can  renudn  at  peace. 
If  evil  neighbours  will  not  suffer  it. 

(He  looks  with  restless  impatience  up  the  pass.) 

Stussi,  Farewell.    You  wait  for  some  one  here  ? 

Tell,  I  do. 

Stussi,  A  happy  welcome  home !  you  are  of  Uri  ? 
Our  gracious  lord  the  Governor  is  thence 
Expected  here  to-day. 

(A  Traveller  comes  down  the  pass,) 

Trav,  This  day  you  need  not 
Await  the  Governor ;  the  floods  are  out. 
From  the  late  heavy  rains,  and  every  bridge 
Is  by  the  torrent  wash'd  away. 

Armgart,  {coming forward.)    How?  comes  not 
The  Governor  ? 

Stussi.  Would  you  ask  aught  of  him  ? 

Armg,  I  would  indeed ! 

Stussi.  Whv  did  you  post  yourself 
There,  in  the  oollow  pass,  right  in  his  way  ? 

*  The  name  of  a  mountain. 
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Armg.  He  could  not  there  eicape  me,  he  mutt  listen. 

(F&isssHARDT  corner  hoMtUu  down  the  pass,  Jiauting.) 

Friess,  Ho !  dear  the  way !  Be  quidk !  Our  gracious  lord. 
The  GoTemor,  comes  ruling  close  hehind  me !     (Tell  hattens  off.) 

Armgart,  (eagerly.)  The  Governor  ?  He  comes ! 

(Goes  into  the  pose  with  her  children.) 
(Gesslsr  and  Rudolph  of  Harrae  appear  on  horsdMck 
on  the  heights.) 

Stussi  {to  Friesshardt.)  How  did  you  cross 
The  torrent,  if  the  bridge  be  wash'd  away  ? 

Friess.  Friend,  we  have  triumph'd  o'er  the  lake,  and  fear 
No  mountain-torrent. 

Stussi.  How !  Were  you  on  shipboard 
During  the  Prions  storm  ? 

Friess.  We  were  indeed. 
And  whilst  I  live  I  shall  remember  it. 

Stussi.  Oh!  tell  us , 

Friess.  Stoy  me  not,  for  at  the  Castle, 
I  must  announce  the  Governor's  approadi.  {Goes  off:) 

Stussi.  Had  honest  people  been  on  board  that  bark. 
She  would  have  founder  d  with  her  freight ;  but  neither 
Water  nor  fire  will  succour  the  oppressed !  {Looks  round,) 

Where  is  the  hunter  gone,  with  whom  I  spoke  ? 

{Follows  the  wedding.) 
Gessler  and  Haeras  on  horseback,  come  down  the  pass. 

Gessler.  Urge  what  you  will,  I  am  the  Emperor*8  sa-vant. 
And  his  contentment  is  my  chief  concern. 
He  gave  me  not  this  government,  to  fawn 
Upon  the  people,  humouring  their  vagaries. 
Obedience  is  what  he  requires,  and  now 
The  question  is,  whether  the  peasantry. 
Or  Emperor,  shall  bear  supreme  command. 

Armg.  This  is  the  momentp— now  I'll  make  th'  attempt. 

{Approaches  timidly.) 

Gessler.  Neither  in  sport  did  I  set  up  the  Hat 
At  Altdorf,  nor  to  prove  the  people's  hearts ; 
— For  those  I  long  have  known — I  set  it  up 
That  they  might  learn,  at  my  command,  to  bow 
Their  stubborn  necks ;  that,  which  I  knew  offensive, 
I  planted  in  the  way  they  needs  must  pass. 
That  it  might  shock  their  eyes,  and  amstantly 
Remind  them  of  the  master  they  forget 

Harras.  The  nation  has,  however,  privileges 

Gessler.  This  is  no  season  to  examine  them. 
Wide-spreading  schemes  are  now  in  rapid  progress ; 
Th'  Imperial  House  seeks  to  increase  iu  power. 
And  what  the  father  gloriously  began. 
The  son  will  perfect.    Paltry  as  it  is. 
This  nation  is  the  only  stumbling-block. 
And,  one  way  or  the  other,  must  submit 

{As  they  are  passing,  Armgart  throws  herself  before  Gessler.) 

Armg.  Mercy,  Lord  Governor !   Oh,  pardon,  pardon ! 

Gessler.  Why  press  you  on  me  in  the  public  road  r 
Stand  back. 

Armg.  My  husband  languishes  in  prison. 
My  wretched  orphans  cry  for  bread.— Have  mercy  ! 
Dread  Lord,  take  pity  on  our  misery  ! 

Harras.  What  are  you?  What's  your  husband ? 

Armg.  Gentle  sir, 
A  labourer  upon  the  Rigiberg,* 


*  Name  of  a  mountain. 
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Who  mows  the  g^aw  tmidst  the  precipices. 

And  those  ahnipt,  smooth  walls  of  rock,  where  cattle 

Venture  not,  besuring  it  away  for  sale. 

Hamu.  By  Heavens,  a  dreadftil,  pitiable  life ! 
At  my  request,  grant  the  poor  man  his  freedom ; 
Whatever  be  his  crime,  his  horrid  trade 
Is  surely  a  sufficient  punishment. 

(7V>  Armgart,)  You  shall  have  justice,  fear  not.    To  the  Cistle 
Bring  your  petition, — this  is  not  the  place. 

Armg,  No,  no !  I  stir  not  till  the  Governor 
Restores  my  husband.     He  has  lain  already 
These  six  months  in  a  dungeon,  where  in  vain 
He  lingers  for  the  Judge's  sentence. 

Gessfer.  Woman, 
Think  you  to  do  me  violence  ?  Begone ! 

Armg,  Justice,  Lord  Governor !   Thou  art  our  judge,— 
Thou  art  to  us  in  place  of  Emperor — 
Oh  God  f—Then  do  thy  office !  As  thou  hopest 
Justice  from  Heaven,  ao  justice  unto  us  ! 

Cressler.  \.vr9iy  !    Drive  this  bold  beggar  from  my  sight ! 

Armg,  {seizing  his  reins.)  No,  I  have  nothing  further  now  to  lose ! 
Lord  Governor,  thou  com'st  not  from  the  place 
Till  thou  have  done  me  justice !    Knit  thy  brow. 
And  roll  thine  eve — I  care  not — our  affliction 
Is  so  immeasurable,  that  thy  wrath 
To  me  is  of  no  moment. 

Gessler.  Woman,  hence ! 
Or,  by  yon  Heav'n,  my  steed  shall  trample  on  thee ! 

Armg.  Ay,  do  so,  let  him  trample  on  me ! — There ! — 

{T%rows  herself,  with  her  children,  on  the  ground  in  hie  way. 
Here  lie  we,— my  poor  children  and  myself ; 
Crush  the  unhappy  orphans  underneath 
Thy  horse's  hoofs  1 — ^*Twill  not  be  thy  worst  deed. 

Harras,  Woman,  art  raving  ? 

Armg,  {going  on  impetuously.')  Lonj?  since  hast  thou  trampled 
The  Emp'ror's  provinces  beneath  thy  feet ! 
I'm  but  a  woman — Oh  !  were  I  a  man, 
I'd  find  some  better  remedy,  than  thus 
To  grovel  in  the  dust ! 

{The  former  music  is  heard  a^infrom  the  upper  part  of  the 
pass,  but  subdued.) 

Qessler.  Where  is  my  train  } 
Tear  her  away,  ere  I  forget  myself. 
And  do  an  act  I  might  repent  1 

Harras.  My  Lord, 
Your  followers  cannot  hither  penetrate  ; 
A  bridal  company  obstructs  the  pass. 

Gessler.  I've  ifecn  too  mild  a  ruler  for  this  pitoplo — 
Their  tongues  avtf^et  at  liberty — they  are  not 
Wholly  enslaved  and  bound,  as  they  should  be. 
The  error  shall,  I  swear,  be  remedied ! 
I  will  find  means  to  break  this  stubbornness ! 
ni  bend  this  spirit,  insolently  free ! 
Ill  publish  a  new  law  throughout  the  land. 

That  ihaU 

.  {An  arrotif  pierces  him  ;  he  puts  hie  hand  to  kis  heart,  seems 
about  to  sink,  and  says,  faintly,) 
Lord  God,  have  mercy  on  me ! 

Harras.  Heavens! 
Lord  Governor,  what  is't  ?~Whence  came  the  wound  ? 

Armg.  {starkssg  up.)  Murder!  He  staggcn— famta !  He'i  wounded! 
Mulder! 
Vol.  XVIL  3  L 
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Narras,  (springing  from  his  horse.)  Horrible  accident !    Oh  God ! 
Sir  Knight, 
Address  your  prayers  to  Heayen,  implore  forgiveness  ! — 
You're  a  dead  man. 

Gessler,  That  shot  was  Williara  Tell's. 

(He  sinks /rom  his  horse,  into  the  arms  o/Rudoi.fh  of 
Harkas,  who  places  him  on  the  bench.) 
Tell,  (appearing  on  the  rock.)  Thou  know'st  the  archer — seek  no  other 
band. 
Our  huts  are  free  !  From  thee  is  innocence 
At  length  secure !  Thou  shalt  oppress  no  more ! 

(Tell  disappears J^rom  the  rock;  mantf  people  rush  tn.) 
Siussi,  (entering Jirst.)  What  is  the  matter  ?— What  has  happened 

here? 
Armg.  The  Governor  is  wounded  with  an  arrow. 
Pettfie  rushing  in.   Who — who  is  wounded  ? 

(  Whilst  the  foremost  qftlie  bridal  train  come  vpon  the  stage,  the 
hindmost  are  still  seen  vpon  the  heights,  and  the  music 
proceeds.) 
Harras.  He  will  bleed  to  death — 
Go,  seek  assistance !  Track  the  murderer  ! 
Unhappy  man  ! — Was  this  thy  destiny  ? 
Could'st  thou  not  listen  to  my  warning  voice  ? 
Stussi*  By  God,  he  lies  there  without  sign  of  life ! 
Many  voices.  Who  did  this  deed  ? 
Harras.  The  people  are  distracted 
With  music  to  accompany  &  munler ! 
Silence  those  instruments ! 

(The  music  ceases  abruptly  ;  more  come  ujjon  the  stage.) 
Lord  Governor, 

Speak,  if  you  yet  can  speak«-Have  you  no  charge. 
No  orders  for  me  ? 

(Gessler  makes  signs,  and  repeats  tliem  impatiently,  when  they 
are  not  understood.) 
Whither  should  I  go  ? 

To  Kussnacht  is't  ? — I  do  not  comprehend. — 
Oh,  be  not  angry  !    Leave  all  eartnly  thoughts ; 
Seek  but  to  reconcile  yourself  with  Heaven ! 

(The  whole  bridal  train  by  this  ttme  surround  Gesslbh,  show* 
ing  horror,  but  no  compassion.) 
Stus.\i.  How  pale  he  grows  I  Now,  now  death  penetrates 

E/n  to  his  heart  I   His  eyes  are  glaze<l 

Armg.  (lifting  up  a  child.)  See,  children. 
See  bow  a  bad  man  dies  ! 

Harras.  Mad  woman  !  are  ye 
Devoid  of  feeling,  that  ye  can  delight 
In  gazing  on  such  horrors  ?—  Give  me  aid  ! — 
Take  hold  ! — Will  none  assist  me  to  extract 
This  painful  arrow  from  his  breast  ? 

Women,  (drawing  back.)  What !  we 
Touch  him  whom  God  has  stricken  ! 
Harras,  (drawing  his  sword.)  Curses  on  ye  ! 

Stussi,  (seizing  his  arm. )  Dare  you.  Sir  Knight !  Forbear !    Vour 
power  has  ceased — 
The  tyrant  of  the  hind  has  fallen.    Well  bear 
No  further  violence — ^we  are  free  men  ! 
All,  (tumultuousfy.)  The  land  is  free  ! 
Harras.  Is't  come  to  this  ?  So  soon 
Cease  terror  and  obedience  ? 

i^To  thesolcUers,  who  press  in.\ 
Friends,  you  see 
The  horrid  murder  that  has  been  committed.—* 
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All  help  u  Tftin  ;  and  to  Dursue  the  murderer 
Alike  were  fruitless.    Other  cares  now  press 
Urgently  on  us.    Hasten  we  to  Kussuacht, 
And,  for  the  Emperor,  secure  the  fortress. 
This  dreadful  moment  has  dissolved  at  once 
All  order,  loyalty,  and  ties  of  duty. 
No  man's  fidelity  can  more  he  trusted. 

(6roe*  out  with  th$  ioldien  ) 
Six  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Mercy  appear. 
Armg.  Make  way !  The  Brotherhood  of  Mercy  comes. 
Stusii,  Quickly  the  ravens  scent  the  slaughtered  prey. 

{The  Brothers  of  Mercy  forvi  a  seini-^rch  round  the  corpse, 
and  sing,  in  deep  tones,) 
Abrupt  Death  seizes  on  his  prey ! 

Arrests  his  victim's  proudest  course. 
And,  granting  not  an  nour's  delay. 

Tears  him  from  life  in  manhood's  force ; 
Prepared,  or  unprepared,  to  die. 
The  wretch  must  meet  his  Judge's  eye. 

Whilst  this  dirge  is  singing,  the  curtain  drops,  and  the  Fourth  Act  is  over. 


The  Fourth  Act !  our  readers  will 
perhaps  exclaim— What  is  there  ieft 
to  mak»  a  Fifth  Act  of,  when  the  ty- 
rant is  killed,  and  tbe  hero  is  reven- 
ged, and  at  liberty  ?  Gently,  courteous 
readers,  gently !  Measure  not  German 
patience  and  sympathising  curiosity 
oy  your  own  hurry  and  restless  desire 
of  excitement.  The  under-plot  is  unfi- 
nished, inasmuch  as  nobody  knows 
what  is  become  of  Bertha.  The  Con- 
federation of  Rutli,  though  it  has  said 
its,  say,  has  not  done  its  do.  And  there 
is  a  third  point,  unthought  of  proba- 
bly by  you,  which  our  author  appears 
to  have  had  as  much  at  heart  as  the 
liberation  of  Switzerland ; — this  is, 
the  clearing  of  William  Tell  and  him- 
self from  all  suspicion  of  entertaining 
regicide  or  revolutionary  principles. 
Hinc,  not  ilia  lachrynup,  indeed,  but 
another  Act.  The  fellow-feeling  na- 
turally existing  between  British  cri- 
tics and  British  readers,  will  insure 
our  dispatching  this  Fifth  Act  with 
all  convenient  brevity. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  presented 
with  the  deeds  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  denouement  of  the  under-plot  to- 

f  ether.  Men,  women,  and  children  of 
rri  are,  in  the  first  scene,  assembled 
at  Altdorf,  reproaching  themselves 
with  their  dilatoriness  in  having  done 
nothing,  whilst  the  beacon-fires,  bia- 
sing upon  all  the  mountains,  announce 
the  activity  of  their  friends  in  Schwy  tz 
and  Under walden.  Furst  endeavours 
to  persuade  them  still  to  wait  for  in- 
telligence from  their  Confederates ; — 
but  in  vain !  And  they  set  about  de- 
molishing the  castle,  which  our  read- 


ers may  remember  was  building  in  the 
First  Act,  just  as  Melchthal  and  Baura- 
garten  arrive  with  news  of  their  own 
complete  success.  Melchthal  had  him* 
self  surprised  the  Castle  of  Bpssberg 
over  nignt,  and  had  attacked  that  of 
Samen  in  the  morning,  in  conjunction 
with  Baron  Rudenz.  In  it  they  bad 
discovered  Bertha,  after  they  had  set 
it  on  fire,  and  Rudenz  and  Melchthal 
had,  with  difficulty,  rescued  her  from 
amidst  smoke,  fiames,  and  falling 
beams.  Whilst  they  are  exulting  in 
their  triumphs,  Staimuchcr  and  Ros- 
selman  bring  the  important  tidings  of 
the  assassination  of  their  great  enemy, 
the  Emperor  Albert,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Reus,  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew, 
Duke  John  of  Swabia — of  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  daughter,  the  stem  Agnes, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  who  was  already 
armed  with  the  thunders  of  the  Church 
and  Empire,  to  avenge  the  murder  im- 
placably, bathing  herself  in  blootl,  as 
in  summer  dew, — and  of  tbe  probabi- 
lity of  U)e  Imperial  crown  s  being 
transferred  to  another  house,  the  Count 
of  Luxemburg  being  talked  of  as  tho 
future  Emperor.  All  present  express 
their  horror  of  the  crime  committed, 
and  rejoice  that  its  fruits  will  be  ga- 
thered by  themselves  with  unstained 
hands,  and  not  by  the  perpetrator, 
who,  terrified  at  his  own  act,  nad  fled, 
no  one  knew  whither.  They  then  set 
forward  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  cot- 
tage of  him  who  had  done  most  and 
sufivrcd  most— William  Tell. 

Conceiving  that  all  anxiety  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  fate  of  Switzerland,  must 
now  be  at  rest,— since,  for  its  aatitfitc-i 
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tioD,  nearly  as  much  has  been  done  as 
is^  for  the  sake  of  the  unities,  done 
upon  the  French  stage,  where  events^ 
naturally  spreading  over  years  and 
kin^oms,  are  compelled  to  happen  in 
one  day,  and  in  one  .fo/tm,— we  will 
now  precede  the  Confederates  to  the 
house  of  William  Tell* 

There  we  find  Hedwige  and  her 
children  impatiently  awaiting  his  ar- 
rival, when  a  Monk  applies  for  cha- 
rity, and,  by  his  behaviour,  terrifies 
Hedwige.  Tell  comes  home,  and,  after 
the  first  rapture  of  meeting,  inquires 


ZAjpril, 

who  the  Monk  it.  The  Monk,  having; 
heard  his  host's  name,  addresses  him 
in  a  strain,  which  Tdl  interrupts,  to 
drive  his  wife  and  children  from  under 
the  roof  that  covers  the  intruder  ;  he 
then  taxes  the  latter  witb  being  the 
parricide  Duke  of  Swabia,  who,  by  the 
way,  is,  in  the  Dramaiu  Fertonm, 
curiously  designated  Johann,  or  John, 
Parricida.  Tne  Duke  acknowledges 
himself,  and  attempts  to  justify  bis 
crime.  Tell  again  iniermpts  him,  with 
vehement  reproaches,  when  the  Duke 
says,— 


In  you  I  hoped 
To  find  compassion,  since,  like  me,  you  took 
Revenge  upon  your  enemy. 

TclL  Unhappy! 
Would'st  thou  confound  ambition's  bloody  crime 
With  the  inevitable,  dreadful  deed. 
Which,  at  my  hands,  parental  duty  daim'd  ? 
Didst  thou  protect  thy  children's  dear-loved  heads  ?-« 
Guard  thy  domestic  sanctuary  ? — Save 
From  the  worst  wrongs  thy  helpless  family  ? 
J  lift  my  unpolluted  band  to  heaven. 
To  curse  thine  act  and  thee !  I  but  revenged 
That  holy  nature  which  thou  hast  profaned.— 
I've  nought  in  common  with  thee— Thou  hast  murder' J, 
And  I  defended,  what  was  nearest  to  me. 

Dukt  John.  You  drive  me  hence  unpitied,  in  despair  ? 

Tell,  I  shudder  whilst  I  talk  with  thee — Begone ! 
Pursue  thy  fearful  course,  and  leave  unsullied 
The  hut  by  innocence  inhabited  ! 

Tell  takes  compassion,  however,  upon  the  criminal's  youth,  high  birth, 
and  absolutely  destitute  condition.  He  advises  him  to  repair  to  Rome,  and 
solicit  pardon  and  absolution  of  tl|e  Pope.  The  Duke  fears  the  Pope  may 
dehver  nira  up  to  justice ;  and  Tell  answers, 

Whatsoever 
The  Pope  decides,  receive  as  God's  decree ! 


He  then  gives  the  fugitive  Prince  mi- 
nute  and  beautifully  descriptive  direc- 
tions for  finding  his  way  across  the 
Alps.  We  regret  that  this  article  has 
ali^y  run  to  such  a  length,  as  pre- 
vents our  extracting  them ; — but  we 
must  make  an  end. — Hedwige  now 
returns  to  announce  the  honourable 
procession,  approaching  in  honour  of 
her  husband.  He  desires  her  to  pro- 
vide the  unfortunate  stranger  with 
abundant  refireshments  for  a  long 
journey,  upon  which  he  may  not  again 
receive  hosfntality,  and,  Ivnen  he  de- 
parts, to  avert  her  eyes,  and  be  igno- 
rant of  his  fate. 

Tell  then  goes  out  to  meet  his 
friends,  whom  he  finds  disposed  in 
pit turesque  groups  all  over  the  valley, 


and  the  heights  in  front  of  his  house. 
He  is  received  with  loud  acclama- 
tions— as,  '*  The  Archer !  the  Deliver- 
er !"  Rudenz  and  Bertha  arrive,  and, 
after  much  embracing,  of  men  with 
men,  and  women  with  women.  Ber- 
tha's reception  as  a  fellow-citiien, 
Rttdeni's  renunciation  of  all  villeinage 
upon  his  estates,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  lovers,  the  curtain  falls. 

We  have  thus  performed  our  task, 
and  leave  Wilhelm  Tell,  with  its 
great  and  numerous  beauties,  and  its 
strange  fiiults, — whether  purely  Ger- 
man, or  springing  from  singular  theo- 
ries,— to  the  judgment  and  candour  of 
our  readers. 
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Our  old  woman  wai  so  long  absent 
on  her  mission^  that  I  suspect  the  foot- 
man she  went  in  search  of  was  also  to 
be  summoned  from  the  hay-cart,  or  the 
rick-burton.  At  last,  however,  he  made 
his  appearance  from  the  interior  of  the 
house,  shrugging  up»  as  he  came  to- 
wards us,  (as  if  hastily  slipt  on,)  a  long 
brown  livery-coat,  ample  enoogh  in  its 
dimensions  to  have  served  him  &r  a  sur- 
tout,  and  so  gorgeously  trimmed  with 
broad,  blue,  and  orange  lace,  ai^d  sil- 
ver tapes^  as  to  be  little  in  keeping  with 
his  grey  worsted  hose,  clumsy  hob- 
nail^ shoes,  and  soiled  cravat,  loosely 
knotted  about  his  open  shirt-collar. — 
His  honest,  ruddy,  shining  face,  gave 
evidence  beude,  that  he  had  been  has- 
tily called  off  from  his  rural  labour ; 
and  his  straight  yellow  hair  was  past- 
ed down  on  his  forehead,  but  not  by 
the  artificial  medium  ofhuile  antique^ 
or  pommade  au  Jasmin.    We  set  nim 
down  fmr  the  grandson  or  great-ne- 
phew of  some  old  steward  or  butler ; 
and,  through  all  its  native  rusticity, 
there  was  a  respectfUl  intelligence  in 
his  manner  of  replying  to  our  que- 
ries, which  proved  nim  to  have  nad 
"  his  bringing  up"  in  the  well-order- 
ed household  of  an  old-fashioned  Eng- 
lish gentleman.    We  had  further  evi- 
dence of  this  as  he  escorted  us  through 
the  apartments  we  were  permitted  to 
see,  and  pointed  out  to  our  notice,  in 
a  modest,  unobtrusive  manner,  very 
difl^rent  from  the  general  style  of 
guides  at  show-houses,  such  things 
as  were  most  worthy  of  remark,  and 
those  amongst  the  pictures  and  por- 
traits as  were  considered  most  inte- 
resting. To  our  first  application  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  interior  of  the  house, 
we  received  for  answer  that  it  was  sel- 
dom shown  to  strangers,  and  just  then 
that  Mrs  De  la  Vere  was  seriously  ill ; 
he  feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  ad- 
mit us ;  but,  if  we  pleased  to  send  in 
our  cards,  his  lady  might  possibly  give 
orders  that  we  should  be  shown  through 
the  lower  apartments.     We  gave  him 
our  names  accordingly,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  returned  with  the  desired 
permission. 

Proceeding  through  the  vestibule, 
he  led  us  down  that  right-hand  pas- 
sage to  the  door  1  had  remarked  in  my 
late  exploring  entree.  It  opened  into  a 
tort  of  anti-room,  which  looked  rather 


like  a  small  entrance  hall  to  some  fo« 
rester's  lodge,  for  it  was  hung  about 
with  ail  sorts  of  implements  for  rural 
sports.    Guns,  fishing-rods,  fowling* 
nets,  landing-nets, — spurs,  bitSj  ami 
snaffles  of  all  sorts  and  fashions^-—    . 
deers,  antlers,  stufflid  birds,  and  ver« 
min,^and  pictures  of  dead  game,  dogs^ 
and  horses,  and  of  fMoas  memorable 
fox- chases; — and  a  variety  of  inoon* 
gruous  articles  of  furniture,  were  here 
also  collected  together,  as  if  useless 
at  the  present  day,  but  too  sacred  aa 
ancient  relics  to  be  more  irreverently 
disposed  of.    Amongst  others,  I  no* 
ticed  a  great  old  bee-hive  porter's  chair, 
in  which  was  comfortably  cradled  a 
large  grey  and  white  cat,  with  a  litter 
of  kittens ;  and  hard  by  its  venerable 
contemporary,  a  heavy  high-backed, 
narrow-bottomed,  tapestry  settee,  with 
one  arm  and  five  legs,  the  sixth  want* 
ing.  The  said  arm,  a  bare,  lean  wood* 
en  limb  poking  out  from  the  tapestry, 
in  guise  of  certain  human  elbows  that 
I  have  seen  protruding  from  female 
sides,  over  which  one  longed  to  draw 
down  the  puckered-up  apology  for  a 
sleeve,  that  looked  like  the  pimed-out 
handle  of  a  basket- hiltea  sword- 
desperate  inroads  had  been  made  by 
the  devouring  moth  in  the  wrought 
covering  of  that  disabled  veteran  They 
had  eaten  up  three-fourths  of  Holo* 
femes'  head,  the  head  and  legs  of  Ju* 
dith's  maid,  and  the  best  part  o£  Ju* 
dith  herself,  and  yet  we  contrived  to 
make  out  the  story  at  a  first  glance, 
so  keen  was  our  antiquarian  discrimi* 
nation. 

Through  this  museum  of  ancient  re- 
lics, we  passed  on  into  a  second  diam* 
her,  the  first  glimpse  of  which  drew 
from  us  a  simultaneous  exclamation 
of  delight  Stepping  over  its  threshold, 
we  seemed  suddenly  transported  out 
of  these  stupid  common-place  modem 
times,  into  that  old  world  of  romance 
and  chivalry,  which  looks  so  pictu- 
resque through  the  mellow  base  of  an* 
tiquity.  It  was  a  long  vaulted  cham- 
ber, terminating  at  the  further  end  in 
a  wide  and  beautiful  bay  window,  one 
of  those  that  looked  into  the  interior 
court-yard.  The  walls  were  pannelled 
with  some  light-coloured  wood,  beau- 
tifully veined  and  polished,and  wrought 
out  in  the  richest  and  most  fanciful  car- 
ved work  in  the  deep  cornices,^d  the 
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mouldingB  round  the  compartments. 
The  vaulted  ceiling  was  aho  groined 
in  compartments  ot  the  most  curious 
and  intricate  workmanship ;  the  dark- 
er wood  whereof  the  CToilnd- work  was 
composed,  finely  relieving  the  pale 
groining,  and  showing,  to  cne  greatest 
advantage,  the  minutest  beauties  of 
its  elegant  combinations.  The  floor 
had  something  the  appearance  of  mo- 
saic work.  It  was  laid  with  some  com- 
poeition  of  the  consistence,  and  hue 
nearly,  of  red  and  yellow  Dutch  tiling, 
in  a  pattern  of  large  octagons,  filled 
up  with  small  checquers  alternately 
red  and  yellow,  and  surroundetl  by 
borders  of  a  running  chain- work,  a 
deeper  edge  of  which,  with  some  ad- 
ditional ornamental  stripes,  ran  round 
the  whole.  Mantle-piece,  brackets, 
skreens,  chairs,  table, — everything  was 
in  keeping  in  that  delightl'ul  cham- 
ber ;  and  it  was  hung  round  with  por- 
traits, all  interesting  from  their  anti- 
quity, and  a  few  especially  so,  as  rare 
and  curious  specimens  of  ancient  art. 
There  were  two  Holbeins,  flat,  sha- 
dowless, edgy  compositions,  but  cha- 
racteristic ot  the  unquestionable  merit 
of  the  artist,  and  as  portraits  deeply 
interesting.  They  were  those  of  Eli- 
zabeth, then  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and 
of  her  brother,  the  young  royal  Ed- 
wardj  (that  brightest  gem  ofEngland's 
bun^  hopes,)  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,  neither  the  inheritance  of 
a  mortal  crown.  The  effigies  of  many- 
De  la  Veres,  and  of  worthies  lineally 
and  collaterally  allied  to  them,  were 
ranged  in  the  other  conjpartnients ; 
and  I  wns  particularly  struck  with 
that  of  a  fair  young  creature  in  the 
earliest  bloom  of  woman hoo<l,  whose 
long  full  eyelids  cast  the  shadow  of 
their  long  lashes  on  her  soft  pale  cheek, 
as  she  looked  down  upon  the  white  rose 
her  delicate  fingers  were  inserting  in 
the  jewelled  stomacher.  **  Ah!" — 
thought  I,  **  that  must  be  the  fair 
Agnes;  and  that  picture  must  have 
been  finished  on  her  nineteenth  birth- 
day ;  and  on  that  very  day,  fell  from 
that  same  white  rose,  the  leaves  found 
60  lately  in  that  old  prayer-book." — 
Having  thus  arranged  the  story  en- 
tirely to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  should 
not  have  thanked  anybody  for  telling 
roe  I  was  mistaken — so  1  asked  no 
questions.  I  could  have  dreamt  away 
hours  and  hours — ay,  days  and  days, 
in  that  interesting  cliauiber  ;  but  the 
door  through  which  we  were  to  pass 
into  a  third  apartment  was  already 
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open,  and  I  could  only  linger  for  a 
moment  on  tjie  threshold  to  indulge 
in  a  farewell  survey.  From  that  door 
of  communication,  one  looked  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  room  td  that 
beautiful  bay  window — 

"  A  slanting  ray  of  evening  light 

Shoou  through  the  yellow  pane ; 
And  makes  the  faded  crimson  bright, 

And  gilds  the  fringe  again. 
The  window's  Gothic  framework  liillt 
In  oblique  shadows  on  the  walls. 
How  many  a  setting  sun  had  made 
Ttiut  curious  lattice  work  of  shade ! 

I  never  beheld  a  chamber  so  adapted 
for  the  retreat  of  a  studious,  medita- 
tive man — so  quiet,  so  solemn,  so  al- 
most holy,  yet  un tinctured  with  gloom, 
was  the  character  of  chastened  repose 
that  pervaded  it !  Looking  down  from 
that  further  end,  where  I  stood  in  sha- 
dow, it  required  no  strong  efibrt  of 
imagination  to  conjure  up  forms  of  the 
long- departed — a  visionary  group— 
harmonizing  with  the  scene,  3ie  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  the  mellow  rich- 
ness of  that  sunset  hour.  Place  but  a 
pile  of  ancient  tomes  on  that  carved 
table  ntar  the  window,  a  roll  or  two 
of  vellum,  and  an  antique  standish— 
and  in  that  high-backeil  crimson  chair 
a  fair  young  lady  "  of  a  sweet  serious 
aspect,"  and  bt- side  her  a  venerable  old 
man,  to  whose  grave  pleasant  counte- 
nance her  eyes  are  raised  with  a  ques- 
tioning look  of  sweet  intelligence, 
while  the  fore- finger  of  her  small  white 
hand  points  out  a  passage  in  that  open 
folio,  whose  crabbed  chcracter  can  be 
no  other  than  Greek.  And  now  she 
looks  up  at  that  opposite  picture  of  the 
younj^  princely  Edward,  and  the  eyes 
uf  her  M'nerable  companion  follow  the 
direction  of  hers ;  and  then  a  glance 
of  sympathetic  pleasure  is  exchanged, 
that  ttlls  they  are  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land's hope.  And  sec !  a  slanting  sun- 
beam, stealing  upward  across  the  old 
man's  snowy  beard,  plays  on  her  silken 
ringlets  of  paly  gold^  and  on  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  her  innocent  brow, 
investinj:;  it  with  seraphic  glory  !  Mas- 
ter and  pupil  they  must  l^,  that  inte- 
resting pair — master  and  pupil,  the 
learned  and  the  lovely,  the  beauty  of 
youth  and  age.  Who  other  than  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  venerable 
Ascham?  All  this  passed  before  the 
eyes  of  my  imagination  in  about  the 
same  space  of  time  that  it  took  the 
Sultan  to  dip  his  head  into  the  pail  of 
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water,  or  the  Dean  of  Badajoz  to  turn 
that  wonderful  pa^e,  in  the  mere  act 
whereof  he  passed  through  all  grades 
of  ecclesiastical  rank^  even  to  the  chair 
of  St  Peter,  heforeDame  Jacintha  had 
put  down  the  second  partridge  to  roast. 
My  recall  from  the  realms  of  magic 
was  less  disagreeahle  than  the  wortuy 
Dean's^  however,  as,  casting  behind 
me  "  one  longing,  lingering  glance,"  I 
followed  ray  friends  into  that  third 
apartment,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  bein^  the  common  sitting-room  of 
the  ancient  lady  of  the  mansion.   Our 
guide  called  it  the  drawing-room,  and 
compared  with  those  of  the  suite  we 
had  just  seen,  its  fitting  up  might  have 
been  called  almost  mooern.  High  pan- 
neUed   wainscotting,   painted  white,- 
with  gold  mouldings,  and  the  walls 
above — the  narrow  strip  of  wall— co- 
vered with  a  once  costly  India  paper, 
the  large  running  pattern  of  which 
(on  a  pale  yellow  ground)   was  of 
scrawly  branches,  witn  here  and  there 
a  palm  leaf  and  a  flower,  and  birds, 
butterflies,  and  flying  jars  and  baskets, 
all  edged  and  veined  with  gold,  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  in  regular  con- 
nision.    The  high  cjirved  mantlepiece 
was  decorated  by  two  stupendous  Gi- 
randoles, and  loaded  with  precious  por- 
celain monsters,  and  other  antique  chi- 
na ;  as  was  likewise  a  curious  old  Ja- 
pan cabinet  at  the  further  end  of  the 
apartment.    There  was  only  one  table 
in  the  room — (Oh,  Grothic  drawing- 
room  !) — a  very  small,  inlaid  pembroke 
table,  placed  geometrically  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  rich,  square  Turkey  carpet, 
which  reached  not  within  a  yard  of 
the  skirting  board.     There  were  no 
volumes  of  the  poets  splendidly  bound 
— fio  elegant  ink-stands  and  mo/occo 
blotting  books— no  silver  clasped  Al- 
bums— no  musical  boxes,  and  agate 
boxes,  and  ivory  boxes,  and  filigree 
boxes,  and  pin-cushions  in  the  shape 
of  lyres,  and  pen-wipers  in  the  shape 
of  butterflies,  and  foreign  curiosities, 
and  curious  non-descripts,  disposed 
with  happy  carelessness  and  pictu- 
resque enect  on  that  same  table.  No— 
sacred  was  its  polished  surface  from 
all  such  profane  litter,  inviolate,  no 
doubt,  since  its  creation,  from  all  uses, 
save  those  for  which  it  was  especially 
ordained — to  receive  the  silver  tea-tray 
every  evening  duly  as  the  clock  struck 
six^  and  the  chased  tea-kettle  and 
lamp,  and  the  two  rare  old  china  plates 
of  nch  seed-cake  and  wafer  bread  and 
butter. 
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There  were  two  settees  in  the  room 
— not  draped  out  higgledy-piggledy 
into  the  middle  of  the  ^oor,  according 
to  the  indecorous  fashion  of  our  dege- 
nerate days,  but  soberly  and  symme- 
trically placed  on  either  side  the  old 
cabinet,  from  which,  and  from  the  wall 
behind  them,  in  all  hkelihood  they  had 
never  been  divorced  since  their  first 
establishment  there.     Noways  resem- 
bling our  squire  deep  sofas,  loaded 
with  down  cushions,  or  our  Grecian 
couches,  or  luxurious  ottomans,  these 
venerable  immovables,  with  their  four 
little  brown  legs  with  claw  feet — fno 
'*  wheeling"  them  round — they  must 
have  walked  if  they  had  moved  at  all) 
— their  hard  narrow  seats,  and  high 
upright  backs,  sloping  down  at  the 
sides  into  two  Uttle  wings,  spread  out 
like  those  of  an  old  buggy,  looked  just 
big  enough  to  contain  one  lady  with  a 
hoop,  or,  haply,  a  pair  of  courting  lo- 
vers— the  fair  one,  perchance,  in  a  full- 
trimmed  yellow  sacque,  with  deep  ruf- 
fles, and  peaked  shoes,  the  points  of 
which,  "  like  Httle  mice,  peep  out" 
from    underneath    the    pinked    and 
crimped   furbelowed   petticoat — and 
her  nair  strained  up  so  tight  over  a 
high  cushion,  parapetted  with  little . 
flowers  and  bodicins,  and  one  small  os- 
trich  feather  drooping    coquettishly 
over  the  left  ear,  as  to  draw  up  the 
outer  comers  of  ber^yes  like  button- 
holes, adding  infinite  piquancy  of  ex- 
pression to  the  sweet  simpering  mo^^ 
desty  with  which  she  aflects  to  look 
down  on  that  great  green  fan.  "  Then 
the  lover,"  in  a  ba^  and  solitaire,  a 
pea-green  silk  coat,  lined  with  jonquil, 
an  embroidered  waistcoat,  with  pro- 
digious flaps — languishing  towards  her 
— the  ofi*  leg  sticking  straight  out  like 
the  leg  of  a  woodcock— one  arm  sup- 
ported on  the  back  of  the  settee — the 
other,  the  ruffled  hand  at  least,  with 
a   brilUant  ring  on  the  crooked-up 
little  finger,  presenting  a  fiiU-blown 
rose  to  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry, 
while  he  warbles  in  falsetto,  "  Go, 
rose  !  my  Chloe's  bosom  grace."— 
Many  such  tender  passages  between 
the  former  occupants  of  those  old  set- 
tees were  doubtless  rehearsed  thereon, 
in  the  *'  mellow  days"  of  generations 
past.  To  far  other  purposes  were  they 
DOW  devoted  !  On  one  of  them  we  re- 
marked a  little,  short,  black  satin  cloak, 
lined  with  souirrel  skin,  and  edged 
with  ermine  all  round,  and  at  the  arm- 
holes.     It  was  carefully  laid  over  one 
elbow  of  the  settee,  against  which  rest^ 
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ed  a  Ully  ivory,  gold-hetded  walking 
fUck ;  and  upon  the  cloak  waa  depo- 
sited a  very  small  shallow- crowned 
bonnety  also  of  black  satin,  lined  with 
white:  a  deep  lace  curtain  round  the 
^ueer  little  ftit  poke,  and  no  indica- 
tion of  strings,  toe  cockemonny  being 
evidently  fixed  on,  when  worn,  by  a 
eouple  of  black  corking  pins,  which 
were  indeed  stuck  in  readiness  in  a 
pur  of  long,  brown,  snuff-colour  gloves, 
laid  palm  to  palm  beside  the  bonnet — 
the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
wantiiig  from  the  right-hand  glove. 

There  were  three  windows  in  the 
itxnn  looking  into  a  fourth  court,  so 
fiitr  difl^ng  from  the  others,  that  the 
outer  wall  consisted  of  a  mere  pedi- 
ment, finished  by  a  stone  balustrade, 
and  opening  into  a  fine  orchard  by  a 
wromght-iron  gate.  On  the  massy  side 

Slars  of  the  gateway,  and  all  along 
^balustrade,  were  ranged  stone  vases, 
filled  with  white  lilies,  hollyhocks,  red 
aoid  yellow  marvels  of  Peru,  and  branch- 
ing larkspurs ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
grass-plot  stood  a  fine  old  sun-dial  on 
its  ridi  carved  spiral  pedestal.  Such 
waa  the  **  look  out"  from  those  three 
windows.  Between  them  were  two 
pier  glasses,  in  deep  csrved  gilt  firaroes, 
saving  bnmdiea  tor  lights  affixed  t6 
them.  Underneath  were  two  marble 
dabe^  on  one  of  which  were  very  me- 
thodically arranged  a  Bible  and  Com- 
mim  Prayer  Book,  Mrs  Glass's  Cook- 

SjT,  Broome's  Poems,  The  Book  of 
artyrs,  Pamela,  *'  A  Funeral  Sermon 
cm  the  Death  of  the  Lady  Cuts," 
Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  Jeremy 
Ti^lor's  Golden  Grove,  "  The  Tite^ 
t-TiU  Magaiine,"  and  the  Red  Book 
for  the  year  1790.  On  the  other  stood 
a  very  antique-looking  embossed  silver 
salver,  bearing  two  delicately  transpa- 
rent chocobkte  cups  of  egg-shell  china, 
yet  exhaling  the  perfume  of  the  grate- 
iVd  beverage  they  had  recently  con- 
tained, and  a  cnssed  ^Id-handled 
knife  lay  beside  a  very  inviting  rich 
aeed-cake  on  a  fine  old  china  plate. 
Beneath  those  two  pier  tables  stood  two 
most  magnificent  cnina  jars,  containing 
anoh  pot-pourris  as  could  hardly  have 
been  eonoocted  with  the  cloves,  roses, 
and  gilly-flowers  of  these  degenerate 
day»— **  Poperies,"  as  I  once  heard  the 
word  pronounced  by  a  worthy  old  gen- 
tlewoman, who  believed,  doubtless,  that 
the  ftshion  of  those  fi'agrsnt  vases  bad 
been  imported  among  us  fVom  the  Va- 
tican by  some  patriotic  traveller,  who 
had  begged  a  receipt  from  the  Pepe, 
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just  as  she  would  beg  Mrs  Sudi-a-oneli 
receipt  ibr  *•  mock  turtle,"  or  *•  calves 
held  surprised."  Before  either  end- 
window  was  placed  a  small  daw  table, 
(NT  stand,  supporting,  one,  a  glass  globe, 
with  gold  fish — the  other,  a  snlendid 
gilt  wire  cage,  containing  an  old  ^rey 
parrot  with  souty  less,  who  sat  wink- 
ing and  Uinking  in  his  swing,  crosk- 
ing  every  now  and  then  an  unintelli- 
gible something,  except  that  once  or 
twice  he  articidated  very  distinctly, 
**  Pretty  Miss  Grace !— Poor  Puss  !— 
Noble  Sir  Richard !" 

A  few  framed  pictures  and  ftncy 
pieces  were  hung  round  the  room  in 
a  straight  line,  very  little  below  the 
cornice.  There  was  a  basket  of  artifi- 
cial flowers,  delicately  and  beautifully 
wrought,  from  raised  card.    A  sbdL 
piece,  equally  ingenious.    A  stuflbd 
king-fisher,  and  a  ditto  cockatoo  to 
match,  and  betwixt  the  twain,  a  land- 
scape, worked  with  black  sUk  ujKm 
white  satin,  representing  a  castle,  wift 
four  towers,  like  pepper-boxes.  A  rock, 
with  a  tree  upon  it ;  the  aea  washing 
its  base,  done  in  little  zig-zag  waves 
in  herring-bone,  and  a  taDuree-decker 
overtopping  roc^,  tree,  and  castle,  sail- 
ing in  stern  foremost,  "  The  Cressy* 
beiog  worked  thereon  in  letters  as  long 
as  the  castle  windows.    In  one  comer 
fA  the  picture,  modestly  wrought  into 
the  basement  of  the  castle,  was  the 
name  .of  the  fair  artist,  *'  Grace  De  la 
Vere— her  work,  June  10,  ITCO.**  And 
Uiat  miracle  of  female  taste  and  inge- 
nuity was  not  without  its  pendent. 
Another  picture,  wrought  with  the 
same  materials,  on  a  similar  ground, 
and  in  a  style  as  fancifiilly  chaste,  but 
of  more  ambitious  character.    It  wu 
a  scripture-piece,  blowing  forth,  ^as 
the  beholder  was  considerately  in- 
formed by  a  labelled  inscription  at 
the  top,  festooned  up  by  two  little 
cherubims,  one  of  whom  waa  also 
slyly  puffing  out  in  one  comer,  the 
name  of  '*  Gertmde  de  la  Vcre,")  the 
finding  of  Moses  in  the  bubu^et— a 
stupendous  piece!    There  stood  the 
Egyptian  Princess  and  her  maidens, 
and  the  bulrashes,  (marvellous  tall 
ones  they  were!)  all  in  a  row,  like 
four-and-tweiitv  fiddlers.    And,  lo! 
Tharaoh's  daugnter  was  depicted  in  a 
hoop  and  lappets,  and  having  on  her 
head  the  crown-royal ;  and  Bien  the 
genius  of  the  artist  had  blazed  out  in 
a  bold  anachronism,  having  designed 
that  golden  drdet,  in  the  fashion  of 
sn  English  ducsl- coronet,  crested  with 
13 
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the  fine  ostrich  plumes  of  the  De  la 
Veres !  And  then  one  of  the  attend- 
ant damsels^  agenouillee  hefore  her 
royal  mistress,  was  handing  up  to  her 
little  Moses  in  his  reedy  ark,  in  sem- 
hlance  very  like  a  skinned  rabbit  in  a 
butter-basket.  And  then  his  sister, 
Jochebed,  was  seen  sprawling  away  in 
the  back-ground,  like  a  great  mosquito 
sailing  offin  the  clouds.  And  the  clouds 
were  very  like  flying  apple-dumplings 
— and  the  Vhole  thing  was  admirable  I 
prodigious !  inimitable !  and  well  nigh 
indescribable,  though,  to  t^e  extent  of 
my  feeble  powers,  I  have  essayed  to 
do  it  justice.  Moreover,  there  stood 
in  that  apartment  two  large  square 
fire-skreens,  worked  in  tent- stitch; 
and  so  well  were  they  wrought,  and  so 
well  had  the  worsteds  retained  their 
colours,  that  the  large  rich  flowers  in 
their  fine  vases — the  anemonies,  roses, 
jonquils,  and  gillyflowers,  seemed  start- 
ing from  the  dark  ground  of  the  can- 
vass. On  one  of  those  skreens,  close 
to  tlie  fire-place,  hung  a  capacious 
white  net- work  bag,  lined  with  gLized 
cambric-muslin,  and  fringed  all  round. 
It  hung  by  one  string  only,  so  that  a 
shuttle  and  a  ball  .of  knotting  had 
fallen  out  from  it  on  a  chair  along-side. 
There  were  a  few  grains  of  dust  on 
that  hard  snow-ball,  and  on  the  blue 
damask  chair-cushion,  but  they  were 
of  a  nature  that  set  me  sneezing,  when 
I  took  up,  with  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly interest,  the  monotonous  work, 
whidi  had  probably  constituted,  for 
&o  many  silent  hours,  the  chief  and 
only  amusement  of  the  solitary  old 
lady.  That  sprinkling  of  snufi',  and 
the  scarcely  extinguished  ashes  in  the 
grate,  {the  ashes  of  a  J  uly  fire  !^  look- 
ed as  ii  she  had  recently  occupied  the 
apartment;  and  on  inquiring  of  the 
servant,  we  were  told  that  she  had  been 
down  that  afternoon  for  a  very  short 
time,  but  that  the  exertion  had  quite 
overpowered  her,  and  she  had  return- 
ed so  ill  to  her  chamber,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  she  would  ever  again 
leave  it  in  life.  "  There  had  been  a 
great  change  of  late  in  his  lady,"  the 
man  added ;  and  the  parson  and  the 
old  housekeeper  had  at  last  prevailed 
on  her  to  let  them  send  for  a  distant 
relation  of  the  family's,  on  whom  in- 
deed the  property  was  entailed,  which 
very  circumstance  had  hitherto  exclu- 
dedhim  fromHallibum  House— as  Mrs 
Grace  had  been  wont  to  say, "  it  would 
be  time  enough  for  him — a  Raven- 
fihaw! — to  come  and  take  possession, 
Vol.  XVII. 
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when  the  last  De  la  Vere  was  laid  jn 
her  cold  grave." 
.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this. 
Mister  Richard  Eaveruhaw,  with  a 
sort  of  jealous  aversion,  as  if  I,  too, 
were  a  last  Hneal  descendant  of  the 
old  race,  whose  name  was  so  soon  to 
be  extinct,  in  their  ancient  inheritance. 
Slowly,  thoughtfully,  almost  sadly, 
we  retraced  back  our  steps  to  the  door 
of  entrance.  Just  as  we  reached  it, 
the  last  sun-beam  was  shrinking  away 
from  under  the  arch- way  of  the  outer 
court,  and  the  old  turret-dock  struck 
out  the  eighth  hour  of  the  evening. 
Its  {one  was  peculiarly  mellow,  deep, 
and  solemn ;  or,  perhaps,  the  stillness 
of  the  place,  and  of  the  hour — the 
shadows  that  were  falling  round,  and 
the  corresponding  seriousness  of  our 
feelings  and  thoughts,  combined  to 
swell  and  modulate  a  common  sound 
into  one  of  solemn  intonation.  It  must 
havo  penetrated,  however,  (through 
that  deeu  quietness,)  into  every  cor- 
ner of  the  mansion,  and  was  heard 
doubtless  in  tlie  sick-chamber.  How 
many  De  la  Veres  had  hstened  to  that 
warning  voice !  Of  how  many  had  it 
proclaimed  the  hours  of  their  birth 
and  of  their  death ! — The  setting  forth 
of  the  marriage-train,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  tuneral  procession  f  By 
how  many  had  its  strokes  been  num- 
bered witn  youthful  impatience,  and 
eager  hope,  and  joyful  expectation ! 
By  how  many  more  with  sad  forebo- 
ding, and  painful  weariness,  and  sor- 
rowful retrospection  !  By  how  many 
a  quick  ear,  and  beating  hearty  long 
since  stopped  with  dust,  and  cold  in 
the  grave  f  And  still  at  its  appointed 
hour  that  restless  voice  resounded — 
and  still  it  told  its  awful  tidings  to  a 
descendant  of  the  andent  race — to 
**  the  dull  cold  ear"  of  age—- of  the  last 
living  De  la  Vere !  A  few  more  circles 
yet  to  be  revolved  by  those  dark  hands 
around  the  dial-nlate,  and  she  too 
would  have  closea  her  account  with 
Time,  and  the  solemn  hour  of  its  sum- 
ming up  would  be  sounded  forth  by 
that  iron  tongue,  through  the  qxuet 
courts  of  Hallibum  and  over  its  vener- 
able woods!  Then  methought — fain 
would  I  silence  for  ever  the  voice  from 
that  old  turret,  that  never  sound  there- 
of should  announce  the  arrival  of  an 
alien  and  a  stranger,  to  take  rule  and 
lordship  over  the  lands  of  the  De  la 
V^eres,  and  possession  of  their  antique 
dwelling  place. 

3  M 
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I  HAVK  seldom  looked  upon  scenery 
more  romantic  than  that  whidi  sor- 
rounckd 'the  spot  whm  we  were  com- 
manded to  halt.  For  the  last  four  or 
five  hours,  we  had  been  gradually  as- 
cending the  mountains,  m\  now  found 
ourselTes  on  the  top  of  a  green  hill, 
which,  when  contrasted  with  the  bold 
heights  that  begirt  it,  might  be  deem- 
ed a  valley,  though  itself  many  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  tne  sea. 
One  side  of  this  grassy  platform  ap- 
peared perfectly  perpendicular.  In  this 
direction  it  was  separated  firom  a  steep 
ridge  by  a  narrow  ravine,  so  deep  and  so 
rugged,  that  all  attempts  to  behold  its 
\me  were  fruitless.  On  another  side, 
it  connected  itself  with  the  Quatra- 
cone ;  on  a  third,  that  by  which  we 
had  advanced,  it  sloped  gradually 
downwards  till  the  view  became  lost 
in  hanging  forests ;  whilst  behind  us, 
only  a  Httle  green  declivity  divided  it 
ftt>m  other  similar  hills,  wnich  afibrd- 
ed  a  comparatively  smooth  passage  to 
the  Foundery  of  St  Antonio. 

It  was  here  that,  during  the  succes- 
sion of  battles  which  Soult  had  ha- 
larded,  about  a  month  before,  one 
division  of  the  French  army  made  se- 
veral daring  e^rts  to  break  the  allied 
line;  and  where,  in  truth,  the  line 
was  for  a  time  completely  broken. 
To  this,  the  appearance  of  all  things 
around  bore  ample  testimony.  Not  on- 
ly the  ground  of  our  encampment,  but 
tne  whole  of  the  pass,  was  strewed  with 
broken  firelocks,  pikes,  caps,  and  ac- 
coutrements ;  whilst  here  and  there  a 
mound  of  brown  earth,  breaking  in 
upon  the  uniformity  of  the  green 
sod,  marked  the  spot  where  some 
ten  or  twelve  brave  fellows  lay  asleep. 
In  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  too, 
I  came  upon  sundry  retired  comers, 
where  the  remains  of  dead  bodies- 
such  remains  as  the  wolves  and  vul- 
tures had  left — ^lay  still  unburied ;  and 
these,  by  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  turned  towards  one  another,  led 
me  to  conclude,  that  the  contest  had 
been  desperate,  and  that  the  British 
troops  had  been  gradually  borne  back 
to  the  very  edge  oiF  the  precipice.  That 
Some  of  tnem  were  driven  beyond  its 
edge,  is  indeed  more  than  probable ; 
for,  at  one  place  in  particular,  I  re- 
marked a  little  group  of  French  and 


Englidi  soldiers  lying  foot  to  foot, 
dose  beside  it. 

I  need  not  inform  my  reader,  that 
eagles,  vultures,  and  kites,  are  faith- 
ful followers  of  an  army.  These  were 
particuhurly  abundant  here — ^whether 
because  a  more  than  ordinary  supply 
of  food  was  furnished  to  them,  or  that 
their  nests  were  built  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Quatracone,  I  know  not;  but 
they  wheeled  ami  careered  over  our 
heads  so  daringly,  as  almost  to  chal- 
lenge a  pursuit.  I  took  my  gun  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  morning  after  our 
arrival,  and  clambered  up  ^e  foce  of 
the  mountain ;  but  all  my  efibrts  to 
get  within  shot  of  these  wary  creatures, 
proved  abortive.  The  fatigue  of  the 
excursion  was,  however,  more  than 
compensated  by  the  glorious  prospect 
which  it  opened  to  my  gaae;  and 
which,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
equalled,  cannot,  I  firmly  bdieve,  be 
surpassed  in  any  quarter  of  the  world. 

From  the  top  ot  the  Quatracone  the 
traveller  looks  down,  not  only  upon 
the  various  scenery  which  all  moun- 
tainous dbtricts  present,  but  upon  the 
fertile  plains  of  Gascony,  the  waters  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  level  fields 
of  the  Asturias.  The  towns  of  Bay- 
onne,  St  Jean  de  Luz,  Fontarabia, 
Irun,  St  Sebastian's,  Vittoria,  and  ma- 
ny others,  lie  beneath,  diminished,  in- 
deed, into  mere  specks,  but  still  distin- 
guishable ;  whilst,  southward,  forests 
of  pine,  and  gvoves  of  cork-trees,  rugged 
precipices,  and  dark  valleys,  present  a 
strikmg  contrast  to  these  ai)ode8  of 
man.  The  day  on  which  I  scaled  the 
mountains  chanced  to  be  particularly 
favourable.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky,  nor  the  slightest  haze  in  the 
atnK>sphere ;  and  hence,  though  I  foil- 
ed in  obtaining  the  object  in  quest  of 
which  I  had  quitteil  the  camp,  I  re- 
turned to  it  in  the  evening  more  than 
usually  delighted  with  the  issue  of  my 
ramble.  ^ 

We  remained  in  this  delightful  posi- 
tion only  two  days,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  September,  once  more 
struck  our  tents.  Noon  had  passed, 
however,  before  we  began  to  move ; 
when  taking  the  direction  of  the  Foun- 
dery, we  ascended  the  chain  of  green 
hills  before  us,  till  we  had  attained  an 
eminence  directly  over  the  Bidaossa, 
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and  oomequently  with^i  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp.  Our  march  was  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  one.  We  had 
Bcaroely  left  onr  ground  when  the  rain 
begin  to  fall  in  torrents^  and  as  the 
baggage  travelled  mcne  slowly  than 
ouraeWea^  we  were  doomed  to  wait  a 
fuU  hour  upon  the  side  of  a  bleak  hill 
before  any  shelter  against  the  storm 
could  be  procured.  But  such  thlngp 
in  the  life  of  a  soldier  are  too  commmi 
to  be  much  esteemed*  The  baggaflpe 
arrived  at  last  Our  tent  was  speeduy 
pitched ;  our  segars  lighted ;  our  wine 
mulled ;  our  cloAs and  blankets  spread 
upon  the  ground;  and  ourselves  as 
anv^  and  as  light-hearted  as  men  could 
desire  to  be. 

It  is  an  invariable  custom^  when  ar- 
miea  are  in  the  field,  for  sudi  corps  as 
oompoee  the  advanced  line  to  muster 
under  arms  every  morning  an  hour 
before  day-break.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion we  formed  the  advance,  a  few 
picquets  of  the  Spanish  army  being  the 
only  troops  between  us  and  the  ene- 
my ;  oonsoquently  we  were  roused  from 
cur  comfonable  lairs,  and  ordered  un- 
der arms  long  before  the  dawn  appear- 
ed. A  dose  column  was  then  formed, 
in  which  our  men  stood  still  as  long 
as  the  darkness  lasted ;  but  when  the 
eastern  sky  began  to  redden,  they  were 
permitted  to  pile  their  arms,  and  move 
about.  And,  in  truth,  the  extreme 
chlUineas  which,  in  these  rqnons  in 
{Mrticidar,  accompanies  the  mrst  ap- 
proach of  daylight,  rendered  auch  an 
indulgence  extremely  acceptable.  We 
could  not,  however,  venture  far  from 
our  arms,  because,  if  an  attack  should 
be  made  at  all,  this  was  exactly  the 
hour  at  which  we  might  look  for  it ; 
but  we  contrived,  at  least,  to  keep  our 
blood  in  circulation,  by  running  round 
them. 

The  approach  of  day  among  the  Py- 
renees, in  the  month  of  September,  is 
a  spectacle  which  it  falls  not  to  the  lot 
of  every  man  to  witness ;  and  it  is  one 
which  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  him 
who  has  not  beheld  it.  For  some  time 
ttfler  the  groy  twihgfat  breaks,  you  b^ 
boid  around  you  only  oae  huge  sea  of 
mist,  which,  gradually  rising,  disclo- 
aes,  by  fits,  the  peak  of  some  rugged 
hillsi  and  giving  to  it  the^ypearanoeof 
a  real  island  in  a  real  ocean.  By  and 
by,  the  mountains  beo»ne  everywhere 
distinguishable,  looming,  as  a  sailor 
would  say,  large  through  the  haae ; 
but  the  valleys  continue  long  enshrou- 
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ded,  the  foss  wliich  hang  upon  them 
yielding  only  to  the  rays  of  the  noon- 
day sun.  Along  a  valley  immediately 
beneath  our  present  position,  a  consi- 
derable column  of  French  infantry 
made  their  way,  during  one  of  the  late 
actions ;  and  so  perfect  was  the  cover 
afforded  by  the  mist,  that,  though  the 
sun  had  risen  some  time,  they  pen^ 
trated,  wholly  unobserved,  to  tne  Inow 
of  the  hill.  On  the  present  occasion  no 
such  attempt  was  made ;  but  we  were 
kept  at  our  post  till  the  fog  had  so  far 
dispersed  as  to  render  objects  halfway 
down  the  p;orge  distinctly  visible ;  aa 
soon  aa  this  occurred,  the  column  was 
dismissed,  and  we  betook  ourselves 
each  to  his  favourite  employment. 

For  myself,  my  constant  Occupa- 
tion, whenever  circumstances  would 
permit,  was  to  wander  about,  with  a 
gun  over  my  shoulder,  and  a  dog  or 
two  hunting  before  me,  not  only  in 
quest  of  game,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  country  to  the  best  adU 
vantage,  and  making,  if  oossible,  my 
own  observations  upon  the  difierent 
positions  of  the  hostile  annies.  For 
this  purpose,  I  seldom  took  a  direc- 
tion to  tne  rear,  generally  strdling  on 
towards  the  advanced  picquets^  and 
then  bending  my  course  to  the  right 
or  left,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  held  out  to  me  the  best  prospeet 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  survey  of 
both  encampments.  On  the  present 
occasion,  I  turned  my  steps  towards 
the  heists  of  San  MarciaL  This  was 
the  point  which  Soult  assailed  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  in  his  vain  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  si^;e  of  St  Sebas- 
tian s,  at  the  very  time  when  the  as- 
sault of  that  city  was  proceeding.  Jt 
was  defended  on  that  day  by  Spa^ 
niards,  and  Spaniards  only,  whom 
Lord  Wellington's  dispatch  represent- 
ed to  have  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
great  gallantry ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
could  not  but  admire  we  bravery  of 
the  troops  who,  however  superior  in 
numbers,  ventured  to  attack  a  position 
so  commanding.  The  heights  of  San 
Marcial  rise  so  abruptly  over  the  bed 
of  the  Bidaossa,  that  in  many  places  it 
was  only  by  swinging  myself  from 
bough  to  bough,  that  I  managed  to 
^descend  them  at  all ;  yet  a  column  of 
fifteen  thousand  Frenchmen  forced 
their  way  nearly  to  the  summit,  and 
,would  have  probably  succeeded  in  car* 
rying  even  that,  but  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  a  brigade  of  British  (uarda. 
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These  latter  were  not,  indeed,  enga- 
ged, but  they  acted  as  a  reserve,  and 
the  very  sight  of  them  inspired  the 
Spanish  division  with  courage  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  their  ground^  and 
dieck  the  fitrther  progress  of  the  as- 
sailants. 

From  the  brow  of  these  heights  I  ob- 
taineil  a  tolerably  distinct  view  of  the 
French  encampment  for  a  considerable 
distance,  both  to  the  right  and  left. 
The  range  of  hiUs  which  it  occupied 
was  in  some  points  less  lofly,  in  others 
even  more  nigged  and  more  lofty  than 
that  on  which  I  now  stood.  Between 
me  and  it  flowed  the  Bidaossa, 
through  a  valley  narrow,  indeed,  not 
more  perhaps  than  a  gun-shot  across, 
but  nch  and  beauti^l  in  the  ex- 
treme, not  only  on  account  of  the 
shaggy  woods  which  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  overspread  it,  but  because  of  the 
luxuriant  com-flelds,  meadows,  and 
farm-houses  which  lay  scattered  along 
both  banks  of  the  river.  The  out- 
posts of  the  French  army  occupied 
their  own  side  of  this  vale^  their  sen- 
tinels being  posted  at  the  river's 
brink  ;  ours,  that  is  the  Spanish  pic- 

auets,  were  stationed  about  half  way 
own  the  hill,  and  sent  their  videttes 
no  farther  than  its  base.  For  the 
white  tents  of  the  British  army  I  look- 
ed round  in  vain.  These  were  g^ 
nerally  pitched  in  woody  hollows,  so 
as  to  skreen  them  entirely  from  the 
gaze  of  the  enemy,  and  to  snelter  their 
inmates  aa  much  as  might  be,  from 
the  storms ;  but  the  well-built  huts  of 
the  French  soldiers  were,  in  many 
places,  distinguishable.  Certainly,  a 
Frenchman  is  far  more  expert  in  the 
art  of  hutting  himsdf  than  a  soldier 
of  any  other  nation.  The  doipiciles 
upon  which  I  now  ^zed  were  not 
like  those  lately  occupied  by  us,  com- 
posed of  branches  of  trees  only,  co- 
vered over  with  twigs  and  withering 
leaves,  and  devoid  of  chimneys  by 
which  smoke  might  escape :  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  good,  substantial 
cottages,  with  clay  walls  and  regular- 
ly thatched  roofs,  and  erected  in  long 
straight  streets ;  the  camp  of  each  bri- 
gade  or  battalion  having  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  settled  village,  than  of 
the  temporary  abiding  place  of  troops 
on  active  service.  By  the  aid  of  my 
telescope  I  could  perceive  the  Frencn 
soldiers,  some  at  mil,  others  at  play, 
neatr  the  huts,  nor  could  I  help  ad- 
miring the  perfect  light-heartraness 
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which  seemed  to  pervade  men  wba 
had  been  so  lately  beaten. 

At  this  period,  the  right  of  the 
French  arm^  occupied  the  high  ground 
above  the  village  of  Andaye,  and  rest- 
ed upon  the  sea ;  while  our  left,  ta- 
king in  the  towns  of  Irun  and  Fonta- 
rabia,  rested  upon  the  sea  alsa  The 
French  left  was  stationed  upon  a 
mountain  called  La  Rhune,  and  was 
supported  by  a  strongly  fortified  post, 
up  the  hill,  or,  rather,  the  wild  of 
the  Hermitage.  Our  right,  again, 
was  posted  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles, 
and  along  the  mountains  beyond  it ; 
but  from  the  spot  which  I  now  occu- 
pied, it  could  not  be  descried.  Thus 
the  valley  of  the  Bidaossa  alone  separa- 
ted us  from  one  another,  though  that 
may  appear  a  barrier  suflident,  when 
the  extreme  steepness  of  its  banks  is 
considered. 

Having  remained  here  long  enough 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  twied  my 
steps  homewards,  taking  the  direction 
of  the  deep  valley  which  lay  beneath 
our  camp.  Having,  with  some  difficul- 
ty, reached  its  base,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  extreme  loneliness, 
the  more  than  usual  stillness^  of  all 
things  about  me.  I  looked  round  in 
vain  for  game.  Not  a  living  creature 
seemed  to  tenant  the  glen, — there  was 
not  a  bird  of  any  kind  or  descrifttioa 
among  the  branches,  but  a  death-like 
silence  prevailed,  the  very  breezes  be- 
ing shut  out,  and  the  very  leaves  mo- 
tionless. I  sat  down  by  tne  edge  of  a 
little  stream,  somewhat  weary,  andop- 

Sressed^vith  thirst,  yet  I  mX  a  strong 
isindination  to  drink,  the  water  look- 
ed so  sUmy  and  Uue  I  could  not  fancy 
it  I  rose  again  and  pursued  its 
course,  hoping  to  reach  some  turn 
where  it  m^ht  present  a  more  tempt- 
ing appearance.  At  length  thirst  over- 
came me,  and  though  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  hue  of  the  water, 
I  had  stooped  down  and  applied  my 
lipe  to  its  surface,  when,  p.eddentally 
casting  my  eye  a  little  to  the  right,  I 
beheld  a  man's  arm  sticking  up  from 
the  very  centre  of  the  rivulet.  It  was 
black  and  putrid,  and  the  nails  had 
dropt  from  some  of  the  fingers.  Of 
course,  I  started  to  my  feet  without 
tasting  the  polluted  element,  nor  could 
I  resist  ^  momentary  squeamishnesa  at 
the  idea  of  having  narrowly  escaped 
drinking  this  tincture  of  human  car- 
cases. 
In  this  manner  I  continued  to  while 
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away  four  or  five  days,  strolling  about 
amid  some  of  the  wildest  scenes  which 
nature  is  capable  of  producing,  when- 
ever the  weather  would  permit,  and 
amusing  myself  in  the  oest  way  I 
could,  under  cover  of  the  canvass, 
when  the  rains  descended  and  the 
^iuds  blew.  Among  other  matters  I 
discovered,  in  the  course  of  these  ram- 
bles, two  remarkable  caves,  having  the 
appearance  rather  of  deserted  mines, 
tnan  of  natural  cavities ;  but  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  exploring  them, 
for  on  tne  morning  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  devote  to  that  purpose,  we 
once  more  abandoned  our  camp,  and 
moved  to  a  new  position.  This  was 
a  little  distant,  about  two  miles  from 
Irun,  and  a  mile  from  the  high  road, 
at  the  foot  of  those  mountains  which 
we  had  so  latdy  occupied,  and  it  pro- 
ved one  of  the  most  agreeable  posts  of 
any  which  had  been  assigned  to  us 
since  our  landing.  I'liere  we  re- 
mained stationary  till  the  advance  of 
the  amnr  into  France,  and  as  the  bu- 
siness of  one  day  very  much  resembled 
that  of  another,  I  shall  not  weary  my 
reader  by  narratiiig  its  regular  order, 
but  state,  in  few  words,  only  some  of 
the  most  memorable  oi  the  adventures 
which  occurred. 

In  the  first  place>  the  main  business 
of  the  army  was  to  forti^  its  position, 
by  throwing  up  redoubts  here  and 
there,  wherever  scope  for  a  redoubt 
ooold  be  found.  Secondly,  frequent 
visits  were  paid  by  myself  and  others 
to  Inm  and  Fontarabia,  towns  of 
which  little  can  be  said  in  praise  at 
any  time,  and  certainly  nothing  at 
present  They  were  botn  entirely  de- 
serted, at  least  by  the  more  respectable 
of  their  inhabitants;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, was  in  ruins,  crowded  with  Spa- 
nish soldiers,  muleteers,  followers  of 
the  camp,  sutlers,  and  adventurers. 
The  keepers  of  gaming-houses  had, 
indeed,  renudned,  and  they  reaped 
no  inconsiderable  harvest  from  their 
guests;  but  with  the  exception  of 
these,  and  of  other  characters  not  more 
pure  than  these,  few  of  the  original 
tenants  of  houses  now  occupied  them. 
Again,  there  was  a  capital  trouting 
stream  before  us  in  the  Bidoassa,  m 
which  my  friend  and  myself  made 
good  use.  And  here  I  cannot  but  re- 
mark upon  the  excellent  understan- 
ding whidi  prevailed  between  the  hos- 
tile armies,  and  their  genuine  magna- 
nimity towards  one  another.    Many  a 


tvine  have  I  waded  half  across  the  lit- 
tle river,  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
which  the  enemy's  picquets  were 
posted,  whilst  they  came  down  in 
crowds  only  to  watch  my  success, 
and  to  point  out  particular  pools  or 
eddies  where  the  best  sport  was  to  be 
bad.  On  such  occasions,  the  sxAe pre- 
xaiution  which  I  took  was  to  dress  my- 
sdf  in  scarlet,  and  then  I  might  ap- 
proach within  a  few  yards  of  their  sen- 
tries without  risk  of  molestation. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  one  morning,  whilst 
the  corps  lay  here,  to  go  out  in  com- 
mand of  a  foraging  party.  We  were 
directed  to  proved  along  the  banks  of 
the  river, — to  bring  back  as  much 
green  corn,  or,  rather,  ripe  com,  for 
though  unreaped,  the  corn  was  per* 
fectly  ripe, — as  our  horses  could  carry. 
On  this  occasion  I  had  charge  of 
twenty  men,  totally  unarmed,  and 
about  fifty  horses  and  mules ;  and,  I 
must  comess,  that  I  was. not  without 
apjnrehension  that  a  troop  of  French 
cavalry  would  push  across  the  streem 
and  cut  us  on.  Of  course,  I  made 
every  di^osition  for  a  hasty  retreat, 
desiring  the  men  to  cast  loose  their 
led  animals,  should  any  such  event  oc- 
cur, and  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  picquets ;  but  haopily  we 
were  permitted  to  cut  down  me  maize 
at  our  leisure,  and  to  return  with  it 
unmolested.  But  enough  of  these  de- 
tails,— as  soon  as  I  have  related  the 
particulars  of  an  excursion  which  a 
party  of  us  made  to  St  Sebastian's,  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing,  as  we  best 
ooula,  the  period  of  inaction. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  dta* 
del,  after  endurmg  all  the  miseries  of 
a  bombardment  during  a  whole  week, 
finally  surrendered,  on  the  8th  of 
September.  It  was  now  the  15th,  when 
myself,  with  two  or  three  others — be- 
ing desirous  of  examining  the  condi- 
tion of  a  place  which  had  held  out  so 
Icmg  and  so  vigorously  against  the  ef- 
forts of  its  l^egers — mounted,  our 
horses  soon  after  sunrise,  and  set 
forth.  The  road  by  whidi  we  travels 
led  was  both  sound  and  level,  running 
through  the  pass  of  kun,  a  narrow 
winding  gorge,  overhung  on  both  sides 
by  rug^^  predpioes,  which,  in  some 
places,  are  hardly  fifty  yards  apart 
This  we  followed  for  about  twelve 
miles,  when,  striking  off  to  the  left, 
we  made  our  way,  by  a  sort  of  cro6»- 
road,  over  hill  and  dale,  till  we  found 
oursdves  among  the  orchards  which 
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erown  the  heights  immediately  above 
the  town.  We  had  directed  our  course 
tiiither,  because  a  medical  friend,  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  such  of  the  wound- 
ed as  could  not  he  moved,  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  here  in  a  large  farm- 
house, which  he  had  convert^  iiito  a 
temporary  hospital;  and  to  him  we 
looked  for  beds  and  entertainment. 
Nor  were  we  disappointed ; — ^we  found 
both,  and  both  greatly  superior  in  qua* 
lity  to  any  which  had  fallen  to  our 
lot  since  we  landed. 

The  reader  will  easily  believe  that 
a  man  who  has  spent  some  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  amid  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  must  have  witnessed 
many  spectacles  highly  revolting  to 
the  purest  feelings  of  our  nature ;  but 
a  more  app^ing  picture  of  war  passed 
by — of  war  in  its  darkest  colours, — 
those  which  distinguish  it  when  its 
din  is  over— than  was  presented  by 
St  Sebastians,  and  the  country  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  I  certainly  never 
beheld.  Whilst  an  army  is  stationary 
in  any  district,  you  are  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  work  of  devastation  which 
is  proceeding — you  see  only  the  hurry 
and  pomp  of  hostile  operattons.  Bat, 
when  the  tide  has  rolled  on,  and  you 
return  by  chance  to  the  root  over 
whidh  it  has  last  swept,  the  efibct  upon 
vour  own  mind  is  such,  as  cannot  even 
be  imagined  by  him  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced it.  Little  more  than  a  week 
had  elapsed,  since  the  division  em- 
ploved  m  the  siege  of  St  Sebastians 
naa  moved  forward.  Their  trenches 
were  not  yet  filled  up,  nor  their  bat- 
teries demolished ;  yet  the  former  had, 
in  some  places,  iallen  in  of  their  own 
accord,  and  the  latter  were  beginning 
to  crumble  to  pieces.  We  passed  them 
by,  however,  without  much  notice.  It 
was,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  perfect  silence  which 
prevailed  was  far  more  awful  than  the 
bustle  and  stir  that  lately  prevailed 
there ;  whilst  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  convent,  and  of  the  f^  cottages 
which  stood  near  it,  stripped  as  they 
were  of  roofs,  doors,  and  windows,  and 
perforated  with  cannon  shot,  inspired 
us,  now  that  they  were  deserted,  with 
sensations  somewnat  gloomy.  But  these 
were  trifling — a  mere  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  flings  which  a 
view  of  the  town  itself  exdted. 

As  we  pursued  the  main  road,  and 
apprtecheid  St  Sebastians  by  its  ordi- 
nary entrance,  we  were  at  flnft  sup- 
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prised  at  the  slii^ht  degree  of  damage 
done  to  its  fortifications  by  the  fire 
of  our  batteries.  The  walls  and  battle- 
ments beside  the  gateway  appeared 
wholly  uninjured,  the  very  embrasnreB 
being  hardly  defaced.  But  the  delu- 
sion grew  gradually  more  ftint  as  we 
drew  nearer,  and  had  totally  vanished 
before  we  reached  the  glacis.  We 
found  the  draw-bridge  mlleu  down 
across  the  ditch,  in  such  a  faahioDy 
that  the  endeavour  to  pass  it  was  not 
without  danger.  The  folding  caleB 
were  torn  from  their  hinges,  one  lyii^ 
fiat  upon  the  ground,  uid  the  other 
leaning  against  the  wmll ;  whilst  our 
own  steps,  as  wemoved  along  the  arched 
passage,  sounded  loud  and  melandioly. 
Having  crossed  this,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  commencement  of  what 
had  once  been  the  principal  street  in 
the  place.  No  doubt  it  was,  in  its  day, 
both  neat  and  regular ;  but  of  the 
houses,  nothing  more  remained  except 
the  outward  shells,  which,  however, 
appeared  to  be  of  an  uniform  hei^ 
and  style  of  architecture.  As  £Eff  as  I 
could  judge,  they  stood  five  stories 
fVom  me  ground^  and  were  faced  widi 
a  sort  of  free-stone,  so  thonm^y 
blackened  and  defiled,  as  to  be  hardly 
cognizable.  The  street  itself  was,  i 


over,  choked  up  with  heaps  of  ruins, 
among  which  were  strewed  about  fhi^ 
ments  of  household  furniture  and 
clothing,  mixed  with  caps,  military 
accoutrements,  round  shot,  pieces  A 
shells,  and  all  the  other  implements 
of  strife.  Nei^er  were  there  wantiBs; 
other  evidences  of  the  drama  which 
had  been  lately  acted  here,  in  the 
shape  of  dead  l>odies,  putrefying,  and 
infecting  the  air  vdth  the  most  h<Mri- 
ble  stench.  Of  living  creatures,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  one  was  to  be 
seen,  not  even  a  dog  or  a  cat ;  indeed, 
we  traversed  the  whole  city,  without 
meeting  more  than  six  human  beings. 
These,  from  their  dress  and  abject 
appearance,  struck  me  as  being  some 
m  the  inhabitants  who  had  survived 
the  assault.  They  looked  wild  and 
liaggard,  and  moved  about  here  and 
there,  poking  among  the  ruins,  as  if 
they  were  either  in  sesRh  of  the  bodies 
of  their  slaughtered  relatives,  or  hoped 
to  find  some  little  remnant  of  their 
property.  I  remarked,  that  two  tar 
three  of  them  carried  bags  over  their 
arms,  into  which  they  thrust  evc^ 
trifling  article  of  copper  or  iron  whioi 
capie  in  their  way. 
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From  the  streets,  etch  of  which  re- 
lembled,  in  every  particular,  that  which 
we  had  first  entered,  we  proceeded  to- 
wards the  breach,  where  a  dreadful 
spectacle  awaited  us.  We  found  it 
covered — ^literaUy  covered — ^with  frag- 
ments of  dead  carcases,  to  bury  which 
it  was  evident  that  no  effectual  attempt 
had  been  made.  I  afterwards  learned, 
that  the  Spanish  corps  which  had  been 
left  to  perform  this  duty,  instead  of  bu- 
rying, endeavoured  to  bum  the  bodies ; 
and  hence  the  half-consumed  limbs 
and  trunks  which  were  scattered  about, 
the  effluvia  arising  from  which  was 
beyond  conception  overpowerin|r.  We 
were  heartily  glad  to  quit  this  part 
of  the  town,  and  hastened,  by  the 
nearest  covered  way,  to  the  Castle. 

Our  visit  to  it  soon  convinced  us, 
that  in  the  idea  which  we  had  formed 
o(  its  vast  strength,  we  were  greaUy 
deceived.  The  walls  were  so  feebly 
built,  that  in  some  places,  where  no 
shot  could  have  struck  them,  they 
were  rent  Arom  top  to  bottom  by  the 
recoil  of  the  guns  which  surmounted 
them.  About  twenty  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  with  a  couple  of  mortars, 
composed  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
place ;  whilst  there  was  not  a  single 
bomb-proof  building  in  it,  except  the 
Governor's  house.  A  large  bake-house, 
indeed,  was  bomb-proof,  because  it 
was  hollowed  out  of  the  rock ;  but  the 
barracks  were  everywhere  perfora- 
ted and  in  ruins.  Tnat  the  garrison 
must  have  suffered  fearfully  during 
the  week's  bombardment,  everything 
in  and  about  ^e  place  gave  proof. 
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Many  holes  ilere  dug  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  over  with  kra;e  stones,  into 
which,  no  doubt,  the  soldiers  had  crept 
for  shelter ;  but  these  were  not  capa- 
ble of  protecting  them,  at  least  in  suf- 
ficient numbers. 

Among  other  places,  we  strolled 
into  what  had  been  the  hospitaL  It 
was  a  long  room,  containing,  perhaps, 
twenty  trucUe  bedsteads,  aU  of  which 
were  entire,  and  covered  with  straw 
palliasses ;  of  these,  by  far  the  greats 
number  were  dyed  with  bk)od;  but 
only  one  had  a  tenant.  We  approach- 
ed, and  lifting  a  coarse  sheet  which 
covered  it,  we  found  the  body  of  a 
mere  youth,  evidently  not  more  than 
seventeen  years  of  age.  There  was  the 
mark  of  a  musket  ball  through  his 
breast ;  but  he  was  so  fresh— h{^  sitf- 
fered  so  little  from  the  effects  of  de- 
cay, that  we  found  he  had  been  left  to 
perish  of  neglect — I  trust  we  were 
mistaken.  We  covered  him  up  again, 
and  quitted  the  place. 

We  had  now  gratified  our  curiosity 
to  the  full,  and  turned  our  backs  upon 
St  Sebastians,  not  without  a  chiUing 
sense  of  the  horrible  points  in  our 
profession.  But  this  graduaUy  wore 
off  as  we  approached  the  quarters  of 
our  host,  and  soon  gave  place  to  the 
more  cheering  infiuence  of  a  substan- 
tial dinner,  and  a  few  cups  of  indif- 
ferently good  wine.  We  slept  soundly 
after  our  day's  journey,  and,  starting 
next  morning  with  the  lark,  we  re- 
turned to  our  beautiful  encampment 
above  Irun. 
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Thus  passed  nearly  four  weeks,  the 
weather  varying,  as  at  this  season  it  is 
everywhere  liable  to  vary,  from  wet  to 
dry,  and  fh>m  storm  to  calm.  The 
trocms  worked  sedulously  at  the  re- 
doubts, till  no  fewer  than  seven-and- 
thirty,  commanding  and  flanking  all 
the  most  assailable  points  between 
Fontarabia  and  the  Foundery,  were 
completed.  For  my  own  part,  I  pur- 
sued my  ordinary  routine,  diooting  or 
fishing  all  day  long,  whenever  leisure 
was  afforded,  or  rambling  about  amid 
•cenery,  grand  beyond  all  power  of 
language  to  descrioe.  In  one  of  these 
excursions,  I  stumbled  upon  another 
cave,  similar,  in  all  respects,  to  those 
which  I  had  before  been  nindered  from 


exploring.  Determined  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed this  time,  I  returned  imme- 
diately to  the  camp,  where,  providing 
myself  with  a  dark  lantern,  and  taking 
a  drawn  sword  in  my  hand,  I  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  spot  As  I  drew  near, 
the  thoi^t  that  very  possibly  it  might 
be  a  harbour  for  wolves,  came  across 
me,  and  half  tempted  me  to  stifle  my 
curiosity;  but  curiosity  overpowered 
caution,  and  I  entered.  Like  most 
adventures  of  the  kind,  mine  was 
wholly  witliout  danger.  The  cave 
proved,  as  I  suspected  it  would,  to  be 
a  deserted  mine,  extending  several 
hundred  feet  under-ground,  and  end- 
ing in  a  heap  of  rubbish,  as  if  the  roof 
had  given  way  and  thoked  up  farther 
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progress.  I  fbund  in  it  only  an  old 
iron  three-legged  pot,  which  I  brought 
away  with  me^  as  a  trophy  of  my  hardi- 
hood. 

ItwasnowthefifthofOctober^andin 
spite  of  numerous  rumours  of  a  move- 
menty  the  army  still  remained  quiet. 
Man^  Soult,  however,  appeared 
fully  to  expect  our  advance,  for  he 
caused  a  uumb^  of  hand-bills  to  be 
scattoed  through  the  camp^  by  the 
market  people,  most  of  whom  were  in 
his  pay,  warning  us,  that  Gascony  had 
risen  ffn  nuuse  ;  and  that  if  we  dared 
to  violate  the  sacred  soil,  every  man 
who  ventured  beyond  the  camp  would 
undoubtedly  be  murdered.  These 
hand-bills  were  printed  in  French  and 
Spanidi ;  and  they  came  in,  in  increa- 
sed quantities,  about  the  time  that  in- 
telligenoe  of  Bonaparte's  disastrous 
campaign  in  Russia  reached  us.  Of 
course,  we  paid  to  them  no  attention 
whatever,  nor  hod  they  the  most  re- 
mote effect  in  determining  the  plans 
of  our  leader,  who  probamv  knew,  as 
well  as  the  French  ^neral,  now  affairs 
really  stood. 

I  wall  not  soon  forget  the  5th,  the 
6tb,  or  the  7th  of  October.  The  first 
of  these  days  I  had  spent  among  the 
woods,  and  returned  to  my  tent  in  the 
evening,  with  a  tolerably  well-stored 
game-bag;  but  though  fa«;ged  with 
my  morning  exercise,  I  couldnot  sleep. 
After  tossing  about  upon  my  blanket^ 
till  near  midnight,  1  rose,  and,  pull- 
ing on  my  clothes,  walked  oat.  The 
moon  was  shining  in  cloudless  majestyy 
and  lighted  up  a  scene  such  as  I  never 
looked  upon  before,  and  shall  pro- 
bably never  look  ui>on  again.  I  nad 
admired  the  situation  of  our  camp 
during  the  day,  as  it  well  deserved; 
but  when  I  viewed  it  by  moonligbt, 
—the  tents  moist  with  dew,  and  Ot- 
tering in  the  silver  rays  which  fell 
upon  them,  with  a  groyeof  dwarf  oaks 
partly  shading  them,  and  the  stupend- 
ous cli£&  distinctly  visible  in  the  back 
ground,  I  thought,  and  I  think  now, 
that  the  eye  of  man  never  beheld  a 
scene  more  romantic  or  more  beautiful. 
There  was  just  breeze  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  slight  waving  of  the  orancnes, 
which,  joined  to  the  increasing  roar  of 
a  little  waterfall  at  no  great  distance^ 
and  the  occasional  voice  of  a  scntineL 
who  challenged  as  any  one  approached 
ills  post,  produced  an  effect  altogether 
too  powerful  for  me  to  portray,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  even  to  myself. 
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I  walked  about  for  two  hours,  peHect- 
Iv  enchanted,  though  I  could  not  lielp 
thinking,  that  thousands  who  slept  se- 
curely under  that  moon's  rays,  would 
sleep  far  more  soimdly  under  the  rays 
of  another. 

I  returned  to  my  couch  of  iieni 
4ibout  two  in  the  mominc,  and  slept, 
or  rather  dosed,  till  day-break ;  then, 
having  waited  the  usual  time  under 
arms  with  the  men,  J  set  off  again, 
with  my  dog  and  gun,  to  the  moun- 
tains. But  I  was  weary  with  last 
ni^t's  watching,  and  a  friend,  insome- 
thing  of  my  own  turn  of  mind,  over- 
taking me,  we  sat  down  to  bask  in  the 
sun,  upon  a  lofty  rock  which  over- 
looked the  camp.-  There  we  remained 
till  the  collecting  clouds  warned  us  of 
a  coming  storm ;  whe.n,  hurrying 
home,  the  information  so  long  expect- 
ed was  communicated  to  us,  namely, 
that  we  were  to  attack  on  the  mor- 
row. 

I  am  no  fire-eater,  nor  ever  profess- 
ed to  be  one ;  but  I  confess  tnat  the 
news  produced  in  me  very  pleasurable 
sensations.  We  had  been  stationarj^ 
in  our  present  position,  so  long,  duit 
all  the  objects  around  had  become  fa- 
miliar,  and  variety  is  everything  in  the 
life  of  a  soldier.  Besides,  there  was 
the  idea  of  invading  France,  an  idea 
which,  a  few  years  before,  would  have 
been  scouted  as  visionary ;  this  created 
a  degree  of  excitement  nighlv  anima- 
ting. Not  that  I  was  thougntkss  of 
what  might  be  my  own  fate ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  never  yet  went  into  action 
without  making  up  my  mind  before 
hand,  for  the  worst.  But  vou  become 
so  familiarized  with  deaffi,  after  you 
have  spent  a  few  months  amid  audi 
scenes  as  I  bad  lately  witnessed,  that 
it  loses  most  of  its  terrors,  and  is 
considered,  only  as  a  blank  is  consider- 
ed in  the  lottery  of  which  you  may 
have  purchased  a  ticket.  It  may  come 
and  go,  why,  there  is  no  help  for  it ; 
but  you  may  escape,  and  then  there 
•are  new  scenes  to  be  witnessed,  and 
new  adventures  to  go  through. 

As  the  attack  was  to  be  made  at  an 
early  hour,  the  troqis  were  ordered  to 
lie  down  as  soon  after  dark  as  possible, 
in'  order  that  they  might  be  fresh,  and 
in  good  spirits  for  the  work  of  to- 
morrow. In  the  meanwhile,  the  clouds 
continued  to  collect  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  sky,  and  the  extreme  sul- 
triness of  the  atmosphere  indicated  an 
approaching  thunder-storm.  The  sun 
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went  down^  lowering  and  ominonsly, 
but  it  WEB  not  till  tbe  first  nigfat-relief 
had  been  planted,  that  is,  alwut  eig^t 
or  nineo'dock  in  the  eyening,  that  the 
storm  burst  upon  us.  Then  indeed  it 
came,  and  witli  a  degree  of  sublimity 
which  accompanies  such  a  storm,  only 
amid  such  scenery.  The  lightning 
was  more  vivid  than  any  which  I  r&- 
coUect  ever  to  have  seen,'and  the  peals 
of  thunder,  echoed  back  as  they  were 
by  the  rodcs  and  mountains  around, 
sounded  more  like  one  continued  rend- 
ing of  the  elements,  than  tbe  inter- 
mitted discharges  of  an  electric  cloud. 
Happily,  little  or  no  rain  fell,  at  least 
for  a  time^  by  which  means  I  was  en- 
abled to  sit  at  the  door  of  my  tent  and 
watch  the  storm,  nor  have  I  been  fre- 
quently more  delighted  than  with  its 
prt^esa. 

Immediately  opposite  to  where  I  sat, 
was  a  vaUey  or  glen,  beautifully  wood- 
ed;  at  the  bottom  of  which  nowed  a 
litde  rivulet,  which  came  from  the 
waterfall  already  alluded  to.  Tbiswas 
comfdetely  laid  open  to  me  at  every 
flash,  as  well  as  the  whole  side  of  the 
mountain  beyond  it;  near  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  a  body  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers were  posted  in  a  lonely  cottage. 
It  was  excmingly  curious  to  catdi 
sight  of  this  hut,  with  warlike  figures 
moving  about  it,  and  arms  piled  be- 
side it;  of  the  bold  heights  around, 
with  the  stream  tumbling  from  its 
rocky  bed,  and  the  thick  groves,  and 
the  white  tents — and  then,  to  have  the 
whole  hidden  from  you  in  a  moment. 
I  sat  and  feasted  my  eyes,  till  the  rain 
began  to  descend;  when  the  storm 
gradually  abating,  I  stretched  mysdf 
on  the  ground,  and  without  undress- 
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men ;  yoa  saw  otdy  groups  ooUecting 


together,  with  arms  in  their  hands ; 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  associate 
in  vour  own  mind  the  idea  of  banditti, 
rather  than  of  regular  troops,  with  the 
wild  forest  scenery  around.  Of  course, 
I  started  to  my  feet  at  the  first  sum- 
mons; and  having  buckled  on  my 
sabre,  stowed  away  some  cold  pieat, 
biscuit,  and  rum,  in  a  haversack,  and 

e iced  it,  with  my  cloak,  across  the 
ck  of  my  horse,  and  swallowed  a 
cup  or  two  of  coffee,  I  felt  myself 
ready  and  willing  for  any  kind  of  ser- 
vice whatever. 

In  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  corps  was  under  arms,  and 
each  man  in  his  place.  We  had  al- 
ready been  joined  oy  two  other  batta- 
lions, forming  a  brigade  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  men;  and  about  an  hour 
before  sun-rise,  just  as  the  first  streaks 
of  dawn  were  appearing  in  the  east, 
the  word  was  given  to  march.  Our 
tents  were  not,  on  this  occasion,  struck. 
They  were  left  standing,  with  the  bsg- 
gage  and  mules,  under  the  protection 
of  a  guard,  for  the  purpose  of  decei- 
ving the  enemy's  picqueta,  in  whose 
view  they  were  exposed,  with  the  be- 
lief that  nothing  waa  going  forward. 
This  measure  was  rendered  necessary, 
because  the  state  of  the  tide  promised 
not  to  admit  of  our  fording  the  river 
till  past  seven  o'clock;  long  before 
which  hour  broad  day-light  would  set 
in ;  and  hence,  the  whole  object  of 
our  earlv  movement  was  to  gain,  un- 
observed, a  sort  of  hollow,  dose  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bidaossa,  from  whidi,  aa 
soon  aa  the  stream  should  be  passable, 
we  might  emerge. 

As  we  moved  in  profbnnd  silence. 


ing,  wrapt  myself  in  my  doak,  and  fell    we  reached  our  place  of  ambuscade 
aueep.  without  creating  the  smallest  alarm ; 


It  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  now  re- 
collect, about  four  o'dock  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  roused  from  my  dum- 
ber by  the  orderly  seijeant  of  the  com- 
pany. By  this  time  the  storm  had 
completdjr  passed  away,  and  the  starl 
were  diinmg  in  a  skv  perfectly  doud- 
less.  The  moon  had,  however,  gone 
down,  nor  was  there  any  other  light 
except  what  they  afibrded,  to  aid  the 
red  glare  from  the  decaying  fires, 
which,  for  want  of  fud,  were  fast  dy- 
ing out.  Tbe  efffect  of  this  dull  light, 
as  it  fell  upon  the  soldiers,  mustering' 
in  solemn  silence,  was  exceedingly 
fine.  You  could  not  distinguish  either 
the  uniform  or  the  featurea  of  the 
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where  we  laid  ourselves  down  upon 
the  ground,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
more  efibctually  avoiding  a  display, 
and  of  taking  as  much  rest  as  possible. 
WhUst  lying  here,  we  listened,  with 
eager  curiodty,  to  the  distant  tread  of 
feet,  which  marked  the  coming  «p  of 
odier  divisions,  and  to  the  lumbering 
sound  of  the  artillery,  as  it  rolled 
along  the  high  road.  The  latter  in- 
creased upon  us  every  moment,  till  at 
length  three  ponderous  eighteeiwpoun- 
ders  reached  the  hollow,  and  b^n  to 
ascend  the risingground  immeoiately 
in  front  of  us.  Tnese  were  placed  in 
battery,  so  as  to  command  the  ford, 
across  whidi  a  stone  bridge,  bow  in 
3  N 
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ruins,  was  thrown ;  and  by  which  we 
knew,  from  the  position  which  we 
now  occupied,  that  we  were  destined 
to  proceed.  By  what  infatuation  it 
arose,  that  all  those  preparations  ex- 
cited no  suspicion  among  the  enemy, 
whose  sentinels  were  scarce  half  rous- 
ket-shot  distant,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
event  proved,  that  they  expected,  this 
morning,  anything  rather  than  an  at- 
tack. 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  battle,  I  must  en- 
deavour to  convey  to  the  minds  of  my 
non-military  readers  something  like  a 
dear  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  right  of  the 
French  army.  I  have  already  said, 
that  its  extreme  flank  rested  upon  the 
sea.  Its  more  central  brigades  occu- 
jiied  a  chain  of  heights,  not,  indeed, 
deserving  of  the  name  of  mountains, 
but  still  sufficiently  steep  to  check  the 
progress  of  an  advancing  force,  and 
fhll of  natural  inequalities,  well  adapt- 
ed to  cover  the  defenders  from  the 
fire  of  the  assailants.  Along  the  face 
of  these  heights  is  built  the  straggling 
village  of  Andage ;  and  immediately 
in  front  of  them  runs  the  frith  or 
mouth  of  the  Bidaossa,  fordable  only 
in  two  points,  one  opposite  to  Font- 
arabia,  and  the  other  in  the  direction 
of  the  main  road.  Close  to  the  French 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  grove,  or  strip 
of  willows,  with  several  vineyards,  and 
other  enclosures,  admirably  calculated 
for  skirmishers ;  whilst  the  ford,  be- 
side the  ruined  bridge,  the  only  one 
by  which  artillery  could  pass,  was 
completely  commanded  by  a  fortified 
house,  or  ieie'du-pont,  filled  with  in- 
fantry. The  main  road,  again,  on  the 
French  side  of  the  river,  winds  among 
overhanging  precipices,  not,  indeed, 
so  rugged  as  those  m  the  pass  of  Irun, 
but  sufficiently  bold  to  place  troops 
which  might  occupy  them  in  compara- 
tive security,  and  to  render  one  hun- 
dred resolute  men  more  than  a  match 
for  a  thousand  who  might  attack 
them.  Yet  these  were  the  ifiost  as- 
sailable points  in  the  whole  position, 
all  beyond  the  road  being  little  else 
than  perpendicular  difis,  Sk&ggy  with 
pine  and  ash  trees. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  ground 
which  we  were  commanded  to  carry. 
As  day  dawned,  I  could  distinctly  tee 
that  tne  old  town  of  Fontarabia  was 
filled  with  British  soldiers.  The  fifth 
division,  which  had  borne  the  brunt 
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of  the  late  alege,  and  which,  ainee 
the  issue  of  thdr  labotirs,  had  bec^ 
permitted  to  rest  somewhat  in  the 
rear,  had  been  moved  up  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  and  reaching  Font- 
arabia a  little  before  midni^t,  had 
spent  some  hours  in  the  streets.  Im- 
mediately in  rear  of  ourselves,  again, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Irun,  about  eight 
thousand  of  the  guards  and  of  the  Ger- 
man legion  were  repasing;  whilst  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  just  showed  its 
leading  file,  at  a  turning  in  the  main 
road,  and  a  couple  of  nine-pounders 
stood  dose  beside  them.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  beautiful  and  an  animating 
sight,  not  fewer  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  British  and  Portuguese  troops 
being  distinguishable  at  a  dngle  glance. 

Away  to  our  rieht,  and  on  the  tops 
of  San  M ardal,  the  Spanish  divisions 
took  thdr  stations;  nor  could  I  avoid 
drawing  something  like  an  invidious 
comparison  between  them  and  their 
gaUant  allies.  Half  clothed,  and  bad- 
ly fed,  though  suffidently  armed, 
tneir  appearance  certainly  promised 
no  more  than  their  actions,  for  the 
most  part,  verified.  Not  that  the  Span- 
ish peasantry  are  defident  in  personal 
courage,  (and  thdr  soldiers  were,  gene« 
rally  speaking,  no  other  than  peasants 
with  muskets  in  their  hands,)  but 
their  corps  were  so  miserably  officer- 
ed, and  their  oommissariot  so  misera* 
bly  supplied,  that  the  chief  matter  of 
surprise  is,  how  they  came  to  fight  at 
all.  Even  at  this  period  of  the  war, 
when  their  country  might  be  said  to  be 
completely  freed  fVom  the  invader,  the 
prindpal  subsistence  of  the  Spanish 
army  consisted  in  the  heads  of  Indian 
com,  which  they  gathered  for  them- 
selves in  the  fields,  and  cooked,  by 
roasting  them  over  their  fires. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined,  that  we 
watched  the  gradual  fall  of  the  river 
with  intense  anxiety,  turning  our 
glasses  ever  and  anon  towards  the 
French  lines,  throughout  which  all 
remdned  most  unaccountably  quiet. 
At  length  a  movement  could  be  dis- 
tinguished among  the  troops  whidi 
occupied  Fontarabia.  Their  skir- 
mishers began  to  emerge  from  under 
cover  of  the  houses,  and  to  approach 
the  river,  when  instantly  the  three 
eighteen-pounders  opened  from  the 
heights  above  us.  Thia  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  advance.  Our  odumn, 
likewise,  threw  out  its  akirroishers, 
which,  hastening  towards  the  ffft^» 
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weve  laliited  by  a  sharp  fire  of  mus- 
keg from  the  eneiDy'f  picquets^  aod 
from  the  garriioii  of  the  tete-^u^pont. 
Bat  the  latter  waa  apeedilv  abandon- 
ed aa  our  peoi^  pressed  through  the 
stream,  and  our  artillery  kept  up  an 
incessant  di8chaif;e  of  round  and  grape 
shot  upon  it. 

The  Frendi  piequets  were  driren 
in,  and  our  troops  established  on  the 
opposite  bank,  with  hardly  any  loss  on 
eur  part,  though  those  who  crossed  by 
Fontarabia  were  obliged  to  hold  their 
firelodis  and  cartouch-boxes  over  their 
heads,  to  keep  them  dry ;  and  the  wa- 
ter resched  nearly  above  the  knees  be- 
side the  Inridge.  The  alarm  had,  how- 
ever, been  communicated  to  the  co- 
lumns in  rear,  which  hastily  formed 
upon  the  heights,  and  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  keep  possession  of  An- 
dage.  That  village  was  carried  in  gal- 
knt  style  by  a  brigade  of  the  fifth  di- 
vision, whilst  the  first,  moving  steadily 
along  the  road,  dislodged  from  their 
post  the  garrison  of  the  hills  which 
commandeidit,  and  crowned  tbeheights 
almost  without  opposition.  A  general 
panic  seemed  to  have  seized  the  enemy. 
Instead  of  boldly  charging  us,  as  we 
moved  forward  in  column,  they  fired 
their  pieces,  and  fled  without  pausing 
to  reload  them,  nor  was  anything  like 
a  determined  stand  attempted,  till  all 
their  works  had  fallen  into  our  hands, 
and  much  of  their  artillery  was  taken. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  perfect,  and  yet 
extraordinary  surprises,  which  I  ever 
beheld. 

There  were  not,  however,  wan  tins 
many  brave  fellows  among  the  French 
officers,  who  exerted  themselves  stre- 
nuously to  rally  their  terrified  com- 
rades, and  to  restore  the  battle.  Among 
these  I  remarked  one  in  particular. 
He  was  on  horseback ;  and,  riding 
among  a  flying  battalion,  he  used 
every  means  which  threat  and  entrea- 
ty could  produce,  to  stop  them ;  and 
he  succeeded.  The  battalion  paused^ 
its  example  was  followed  by  others, 
and  in  five  minutes  a  well-formed  line 
occupied  what  looked  like  the  last  of 
a  range  of  green  hills,  on  the  other 
side  dT  a  valley  which  we  were  de- 
scending. 

This  sudden  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  enemj  was  met  by  a  correspond- 
ing formation  on  ours;  we  wheeled 
into  line  and  advanced.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken,  nor  a  shot  fired,  till  our 
troops  had  reached  nearly  half  way 
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across  the  littla  hoUow,  when ,  the 
French,  raising  one  of  their  discord- 
ant yells, — a  sort  of  shout,  in  which 
every  man  halloos  for  himself,  with- 
out r^ard  to  the  tone  or  time  of  those 
about  him— fired  a  vollev.  It  was  weU 
directed,  and  did  considerable  execu- 
tion ;  but  it  checked  not  our  approach 
for  a  moment.  Our  men  rephed  to  it 
with  a  hearty  British  cheer,  and  gi- 
ving them  back  their  fire,  rushed  on 
to  the  charge. 

In  this  tney  were  met  with  great 
spirit  by  the  enemv.  I  remarked  the 
same  individual,  who  had  first  stopped 
their  flight,  ride  along  the  front  of  hia 
men,  and  animate  them  to  their  duty, 
nor  was  it  without  very  consideralue 
difficulty,  and  after  having  exchanged 
several  discharges  of  musketry,  that 
we  succeeded  in  getting  within  char- 
ging distance.  Then,  indeed,  another 
cheer  was  given,  and  the  French,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  rush,  once  more 
broke  their  ranks  and  fled.  Their 
leader  was  still  as  active  as  before. 
He  rode  among  the  men,  reproach- 
ed, exhorted,  and  even  struck  those 
near  him  with  his  sword,  and  he  was 
once  more  about  to  restore  order,  when 
he  fell.  In  an  instant,  however,  he 
rose  again  and  mounted  another  horse, 
but  he  had  hardly  done  so  when  a  ball 
took  effect  in  his  neck,  and  he  dropped 
dead.  The  fall  of  this  one  man  deci- 
ded the  day  upon  the  heights  of  An- 
dage.  The  French  troops  lost  all  or- 
der and  all  discipline,  and  making 
their  way  to  the  rear,  each  by  himself 
as  he  best  could,  they  left  us  m  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  field. 

On  the  right  of  our  army,  however, 
and  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy, 
a  much  more  determined  opposition 
was  offered.  There  Soult  had  added 
to  the  natural  strength  of  his  position, 
by  throwing  up  redoubts  and  batteries 
upon  every  commanding  point,  and 
hence,  it  was  not  without  suffering  a 
very  considerable  loss,  that  the  light 
division  succeeded  in  turning  it.  All 
attempts,  indeed,  to  carry  the  Her- 
mitage, failed,  though  they  were  re- 
new^ with  the  most  darmg  resolu- 
tion, till  a  late  hour  in  the  night. 
But  of  the  operations  of  the  army  in 
these  quarters,  I  could  see  nothmg, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  them. 

The  day  was  far  spent  when  our 
troops,  wearied  as  mucn  with  the  pur- 
iiuit  as  with  fighting,  were  command- 
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ed  to  halt,  and  to  lie  down  in  brigades 
and  divisions  along  the  heights  which 
the  enemy  had  abandoned.  With  us 
an  was  now  perfectly  quiet ;  but  the 
roar  of  musketry^  and  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon,  still  sounded  on  our  right 
As  the  darkness  set  in,  too,  the  flashes 
became  every  moment  more  and  more 
conspicuous,  and  produced,  on  account 
of  the  great  unevenness  of  the  ground, 
a  remarkably  beautiful  effect.  Repeat- 
ed assaults  being  still  made  upon  the 
Hermitage  rock,  the  whole  side  of  that 
conical  hill  seemed  in  a  blaze,  whilst 
every  valley  and  eminence  around  it 
sparkled  from  time  to  time  like  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  a  tropical  climate, 
when  the  flre-flies  are  out  in  millions. 
Nor  were  other  and  stronger  lights 
wanting.  Our  troops,  in  the  hurry  of 
the  battle,  had  set  fire  to  the  huts  of 
the  French  soldiers,  which  now  burst 
forth,  and  cast  a  strong  glare  over  the 
entire  extent  of  the  field.  On  the 
whole  it  was  a  glorious  scene,  and 
tended  much  to  keep  up  the  degree  of 
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excitement  which  had  pefmded  ovr 
minds  during  the  day. 

Our  loss,  I  mean  the  loss  of  the 
corps  to  which  I  waa  attached,  chan- 
ced to  be  trifiing.  No  particular  com- 
panion, or  intimate  acquaintance  of 
mine  at  least,  had  fallen,  consequent- 
Iv  there  was  nothing  to  destroy  the 
feeling  of  pure  delight,  which  the 
meanest  individual  in  an  army  expe- 
riences when  that  army  has  triumph* 
ed ;  nor  do  I  recollect  many  happier 
moments  of  my  life,  than  when  I 
stretched  myself  this  evening  beside  a 
fire,  near  my  fnend  Graham,  to  chat 
over  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  The 
Quarter-master  coming  up  soon  after 
with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  rum, 
added,  indeed,  not  a  little  to  my  satis- 
faction, for  the  stock  which  I  had  pro- 
vided in  the  morning  was  Ions  ago  dis- 
posed of  among  those  who  had  been 
less  provident ;  and  my  meal  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sleep,  such  as  longs  might 
envy,  though  the  heavens  were  my  ca- 
nopy, and  the  green  turf  was  my  bed. 
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About  an  hour  after  sunrise,  on  the 
foUowing  rooming,  the  tents  and  bag- 
gage, which  had  been  left  on  the  Spa- 
nish side  of  the  river,  came  up ;  and 
we  were  once  more  enabled  to  shelter 
ourselves  a;:rainst  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  And  it  was  well  that  their 
arrival  was  not  longer  deferred,  for  we 
had  hardly  time  to  pitch  the  former, 
when  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
began,  which,  lasting  with  little  inter- 
mission during  two  whole  days,  render- 
ed our  situation  the  reverse  of  agree- 
able. The  position  which  we  occupied, 
was,  moreover,  exceedingly  exposed, 
our  camp  stretching  along  the  ridge  of 
a  bleak  hill,  totally  hare  of  every  de- 
scription of  wood;  indeed,  the  only 
fiiel  now  within  our  reach,  consisted 
of  furze,  the  green  and  prickly  parts 
of  which  we  chopped  ana  gave  as  fo- 
rage to  our  horses,  whilst  the  stems 
and  smaller  branches  supplied  us  with 
very  indifferent  material  for  our  fires. 

The  left  column  of  the  army  had 
not  long  established  itself  in  France, 
when  crowds  of  suttlers,  and  other 
camp-followers,  bepn  to  pour  in. 
These  persons,  taking  possession  of 
such  of  the  enemy's  huts  as  had  esca- 
ped the  violence  of  our  soldiers,  open- 
ed thehr  shops  in  due  form  along  the 


high  road,  and  soon  gave  to  the  spot 
which  they  occupied  the  appearance 
of  a  settled  village  during  the  season 
of  a  fair,  when  booths,  and  caravans 
of  wild-beasts,  crowd  its  little  street. 
This  village  became,  before  lonf,  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  idle,  and  of 
such  as  still  retained  a  few  dollars  in 
their  purses,  and  many  were  the  bottles 
of  nominal  brown-stout  which,  ni^ht 
after  night,  were  consumed  at  the  sign 
of  the ''Jolly  Soldier." 

I  hardly  recollect  any  period  of  my 
active  life  more  devoia  of  interesting 
occurrences,  than  that  which  interve- 
ned between  the  crossins;  of  the  Spa- 
nish border,  and  the  advance  of  the 
army  towards  Bayonne.  We  condnued 
on  the  heiffhts  of  Andage,  from  the 
8th  of  OctAer  till  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  the  weather  was  uncommonly  se- 
vere, cold  showers  of  rain  unceasingly 
falling,  and  tremendous  gusts  of  wind 
prevailing;  indeed,  we  began  to  fear 
at  last,  that  nothing  more  would  be 
done  this  season,  ana  that  we  should 
either  retire  to  the  towns  of  Iran  and 
Foutarabia,  or  spend  the  winter  un- 
der canvass.  That  we  were  wantonly 
kept  here,  no  one  imagined.  On  the 
contrary,  we  were  quite  «ware,  that 
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noUmiff  but  iStkt  proCncted  fall  of 
Pamperana  hindered  our  adTanoe,  and 
ygftal  was  the  news  which  at  len^ 
reached  os,  that  that  important  city 
had  sarrendered. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  confine  myself 
to  my  tent,  or  within  the  bovmas  of 
the  camp,  all  this  while.  I  shot  and 
fished,  as  usual — made  excursions  to 
the  rear  and  to  the  front,  as  the  hu« 
mour  directed,  and  adopted  every  or- 
dinary expedient  to  kill  time.  On  these 
occasions  adventures  were  not  always 
wanting,  hut  they  were  for  the  most 
part  such  as  would  excite  hut  little 
interest  were  they  repeated.  I  recol- 
lect one,  however,  which  deserves  nar- 
ration, more  perhaps  than  the  others, 
and  that  I  wUl  detaiL 

Whilst  the  British  army  occupied 
its  position  along  Uie  Spanish  bank 
of  the  Bidaoasa,  a  vast  number  of  de- 
sertions took  place;  insomuch  as  to 
cause  a  serious  d^inution  of  its 
strength.  As  this  was  an  event  which 
had  but  rarely  occurred  before,  many 
opinions  were  hazarded  as  to  its  cause. 
For  my  own  part,  I  attributed  it  en- 
tirely to  the  operation  of  superstitious 
terror  on  the  minds  of  the  men,  and 
for  this  reason.  It  is  generally  the 
custom,  in  planting  sentinels  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  an  enemy — to 
station  them  in  pairs,  so  that  one  may 
patrol  as  far  as  the  next  post,  whilst 
the  other  remains  steady  on  nis  ground. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  wish  of  giving  greater 
confidence  to  the  men  themselves,  may 
have  some  weight  in  dictating  the 
measure ;  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  produces  this  efiect. 
Such,  however,  was  the  nature  of  the 
ground  covered  bv  our  picquets  among 
Uie  Pyrenees,  that  in  many  places 
there  was  hardly  room  for  a  couple  of 
sentinels  to  occupy  a  single  post, 
whilst  it  was  only  at  the  mouths  of 
the  various  passes  that  two  were  more 
desirable  than  one  for  aecuring  the 
safety  of  the  army.  Rugged  as  the 
country  was,  however,  almost  every 
foot  of  it  had  been  the  scene  of  action, 
whilst  the  dead,  Mling  among  rocks 
and  diffi,  were  left,  in  various  instan- 
ces, from  necessity,  unburied ;  and  ex- 
actly in  those  parts  where  the  dead  lay 
unburied,  single  sentinels  were  plant- 
ed. That  both  soldiers  and  sailOTsare 
frequently  superstitious,  every  person 
knows ;  nor  can  it  be  pleasant  for  the 
strongest  minded  among  them  to  spend 
two  or  three  hours  oft  stormy  night 
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beside  a  mangled  and  half-devoured 
carcase ;  indeed  I  have  been  myseU> 
more  than  once,  remonstrated  with, 
ibr  desiring  as  Invve  a  fellow  as  any  in 
the  corps,  to  keep  guard  near  one  of 
his  fallen  comrades.  *'  I  don't  care 
for  living  men,"  said  the  soldier;  ''but^ 
for  Godsake,  sir,  don't  keep  me  beside 
him  ,*"  and  wherever  I  could  yield  to 
the  remonstrance,  I  invariably  did  sow 
My  own  opinion,  therefore,  was,  that 
many  of  our  sentries  became  so  over- 
powered by  superstition,  that  they 
could  not  keep  their  ground.  They 
knew,  however,  that  if  they  returned 
to  the  picquet,  a  severe  punishment 
awaitea  them  ;  and  hence  they  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  endure 
the  misery  of  a  diseased  imsgination. 

As  a  proof  that  my  notions  were  cor- 
rect,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  army 
had  no  sooner  descended  from  the 
mountains,  and  taken  up  a  position 
which  required  a  chain  of  double  aen- 
tinels  to  be  renewed,  than  desertion  in 
a  very  great  degree  ceased.  A  few  in- 
stances, indeed,  still  occurred,  as  will 
always  be  the  case  where  men  of  all 
tempers  are  brought  together,  as  in  an 
army;  but  they  bore  not  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  twenty  towards  those 
which  took  place  among  the  Pyrenees* 
To  put  a  stop  to  this  entirely,  a  severe 
order  was  ismied,  positively  prohibit- 
ing every  man  fh>m  passing  the  advan- 
ced videttes ;  and  it  was  declared,  that 
whoever  was  caught  (m  what  is  termed 
the  neutral  ground— that  is,  on  the 
ground  between  the  enemy's  out-posta 
and  our  own,  should  hencefortn  be 
treated  as  a  deserter. 

I  had  ridden  towards  the  front  one 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a 
friend  in  the  Ath  division,  when  I 
learned,  that  three  men  had  been  sei- 
sed a  few  dajrs  before,  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  diaius  of  posts,  and 
that  one  of  them  had  confessed  that 
their  intention  was  to  desert  A  court- 
martial  was  immediately  ordered ;  the 
prisoners  were  condemned  to  be  diot ; 
and  this  was  the  day  on  whidi  the 
sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. I  consequently  found  the  divi- 
sion, on  my  arrival,  getting  under 
arms ;  and  being  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  determined,  after  a  short 
struggle  with  my  weaker  feelings,  to 
witness  the  proceeding. 

It  was,  altogether,  a  most  solonn 
and  impressive  spectacle.  Thesoldiert 
took  their  atatioofy  and  formed  their 
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vankfy  without  ipeakiiig  a  word;  and 
thev  looked  at  ooe  another  with  thatpe- 
ctthar  e»preeBion,  which^witbout  seem- 
ing toimplvany  suipicioaof  the  impio* 
priety  of  toe  meaaurey  indicated  great 
rdttctaace  to  hecome  spectators  of  it. 
The  same  feeling  evidently  perraded 
the  minds  of  the  officov ;  indeed  yoa 
could  almost  percmve  the  sort  of  shud- 
der which  ran  through  the  frames  of 
all  who  were  on  parade. 

The  place  appcMnted  for  the  execu- 
tion was  a  little  elevated  plain,  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  fh>nt  of  the  camp, 
and  near  the  pioquet  from  which  the 
eulprits  had  deserted.  Hither  the  dif- 
ferent battalions  directed  their  steps, 
and  the  whole  division  being  formed 
into  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square* 
the  men  grounded  their  arms,  and 
stood  stilL    At  the  vacant  side  of  this 

Xire,  a  grave  was  dug,  the  earth, 
ch  had  been  excavated,  bang  piled 
up  on  its  opposite  bank ;  and  this,  as 
the  event  proved,  was  the  spot  to  be 
occupied  by  the  prisoners. 

We  had  stood  thus  about  five  mi- 
nutes, when  the  muffled  drums  of  the 
corps  to  which  the  culprits  belonged, 
were  heard  beating  the  dead-march  ; 
and  they  themselves,  handcuffed  and 
surrounded  by  their  guardsi  made 
their  appearance.  One  was  a  fine  young 
man,  tall,  and  well-made;  anotl^c 
was  a  dark,  thick-set,  little  man,  about 
forty  years  of  sge ;  and  the  third  had 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  counte- 
nance, except  an  expression  of  deep 
cunning  and  treachery.  Thev  all  mo- 
Ted  forward  with  considerable  firm- 
ness, and  took  their  stations  on  the 
mound,  when,  attention  being  ordered, 
a  staff-officer  advanced  into  the  centre 
of  the  square,  and  read  aloud  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court.  By  these,  sen- 
tence of  death  was  naaied  upon  all 
thzee,  but  the  most  vulainous-looking 
among  them  was  recommended  to 
mercv,  on  the  score  of  his  having  ad- 
ded the  guilt  of  treachery  to  his  other 
crimes. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  was  finished, 
the  prisoners  were  commanded  to 
kneel  down  upon  Uie  ground,  and  a 
handkerchief  was  tied  over  the  eyes 
of  each.  Whilst  Uiis  was  doing,  I 
looked  round,  not  so  much  from  curi^ 
osity  as  to  f^ye  a  momentary  relief  to 
my  own  exdted  feelinRB,  upon  th^ 
eountenances  of  the  soldiers.  They 
were,  one  and  all  of  them>  deadly  pale> 
whUst  the  teeth  of  the  many  were  set 
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elosdy  togeiiar^  ittd  tlMur  very  teallui 
seemed  to  be  repressed.  It  wia  aho* 
gRth&t  a  most  harrowing  moment. 

The  eyes  of  the  prisimers  bdnff  now 
tied  up,  the  guard  was  witMrnvn 
firom  around  them,  and  took  post 
about  ten  yarda  in  their  front.  Aa 
soon  as  this  was  done,  the  same  staffs 
officer  who  had  read  the  prooeediogi 
of  the  trial,  calling  to  the  informer  by 
name,  ordered  him  to  riae,  ibr  thaa 
the  ocHumander  of  the  forces  had  at- 
tended to  the  recommendation  of  hia 
judges,  and  spared  his  life.  But  the 
poor  wretch  paid  no  attention  to  the 
order ;  I  question,  indeed,  whether  he 
heard  it;  for  he  knelt  there  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot,  till  a  file  of  men 
removed  him  in  a  state  of  insensibili- 
ty. What  the  feelings  of  his  com- 
panions in  crime  must  have  been  at 
this  moment  I  know  not,  but  theiz 
miseries  were  of  short  duration ;  Ibr,  a 
signal  being  given,  about  sixteen  a^ 
dSrs  fired,  and  ihej  were  instantlj 
numbered  with  the  dead.  The  littb 
man,  I  observed,  ^rang  into  the  air 
when  he  received  his  wounds»  the 
other  £ell  flat  upon  his  fiice;  but  nei- 
ther gave  the  slightest  symptom  of  vi- 
talitv  after. 

Tne  discharge  of  the  muskets  ib 
the  face  of  the  culprits,  was  followed 
b^  a  sound  as  if  every  man  in  the  di- 
vision had  been  stifl^  for  the  last  five 
minutes,  and  now  at  length  drew  in 
his  breath*  It  was  not  a  groan  nor  a 
sigh,  but  a  sob,  like  that  which  you 
unconsciously  utter  after  dipping  your 
head  under  water;  and  now  uX  ex- 
citement was  at  an  end.  The  men 
were  dead;  they  died  by  musket-shota; 
and  these  were  occurrences,  viewing 
them  in  the  abstract,  far  too  common 
to  be  much  r^;arded.  But  in  order 
to  give  to  the  execution  its  full  effect, 
the  division  formed  into  open  column 
of  battalions,  and  marched  round  the 
grave,  on  the  brink  of  Which  the  bo- 
dies la^ ;  after  which  each  corps  filed 
off  to  Its  tents,  and  long  before  dark 
the  scene  of  the  morning  was  forgot- 
ten. Not  but  that  it  produced  a  ^od 
effect,  by  checking  the  prevalence  of 
the  offence  of  which  it  was  the  pu^ 
nishment;  but  pity  soon  died  away, 
and  every  feeling  of  disgust,  if,  in- 
deed, any  such  fiaeling  had  at  all 
arisen,  was  obliterated.  The  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  hole  and  co- 
vered up,  and  I  returned  to  my  tent 
to  muse  upon  what  I  had  seen. 
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I  hare  stated,  that  on  the  third  of 
NoTember  intdligence  of  the  fall  of 
Pampelmu  reached  us.  From  that 
day  we  began  to  calculate,  in  real  ear- 
nest, npon  a  speedy  renewal  of  opera- 
tions, and  to  speculate  upon  the  pro- 
table  extent  of  our  progress  ere  a  new 
halt  should  be  ordmd,  or  the  troopa 
placed  iu  Quarters  for  the  winter. 
But  so  muoi  rain  had  fallen  during 
die  preceding  fortnight,  that  the  cross- 
roads were  rendered  wholly  impassa- 
ble, and,  what  was  worse,  there  ap- 
pemd  no  promise  of  a  change  in  the 
weather. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  personallj 
acquainted  with  the  distinguished  on 
ficer,  whose  unlooked-for  death  caused, 
of  late,  so  great  a  sensation  of  sorrow 
throughout  Scotland,  I  mean  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun,  at  that  period  Sir  John 
Hope.  Sir  John  had  lately  joined  the 
army,  relieving  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
in  the  guidance  of  the  left  column, 
and  filling  the  office  of  second  in 
command  under  J..ord  Wellington. 
Whilst  our  division  occupied  the 
heights  of  Andsge,  I  spent  several 
agreeable  evenings  in  his  company ; 
the  particulars  attending  one  of  which, 
as  tney  had,  at  the  time  at  least,  a 
more  wan  ordinary  degree  of  interest 
in  them,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
repeat 

On  the  seventh  of  November  I 
dined  with  the  General.  We  sat 
down  to  table  about  six  o'clock,  and 
were  beginning  to  experience  as  much 
satisfaction  as  good  cneer  and  pleasant 
company  can  produce,  when  an  or- 
derly dragoon  rode  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  house  at  fiill  speed.  He 
was  immediately  admitted,  and,  being 
ushered  into  the  room  where  we  sat, 
he  handed  a  sealed  packet  to  our  host. 
Sir  John  immediately  opened  it,— 
glanced  his  eye  over  its  contents,^ 
put  it  into  his  pocket,  and,  motioning 
to  the  orderlv  to  wididraw,  renewed 
the  conversation  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted. Though  more  than  half  sus- 
picious that  the  packet  contained  in- 
tell%ence  of  importance,  we,  I  mean 
the  General's  guests  and  staff,  soon  re- 
turned to  our  usual  lively  chat ;  when 
the  clattering  of  another  horse's  hoofs 
was  heard,  and  Colonel  Delancy  en- 
tered. He  was  accompanied  by  an 
officer  of  the  corps  of  guides,  and  re- 
questing permission  to  nold  a  few  mi- 
nutes' private  conversation  with  Sir 
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John  Hope,  they  aU  three  retired  to- 
gether. 

**  We  shall  have  something  to  do 
before  24  hours  pass,"  said  one  of  the 
aides-de-camp;  '<  Delancy  always 
brings  warlike  communications  with 
him.^'— "  So  much  the  better,"  was 
the  ffeneral  reply.  "  Let  us  drink  to 
our  host,  and  success  to  to-morrow's 
operations."  The  toast  was  hardly 
finished,  when  Sir  John  returned, 
bringing  with  him  only  the  officer  of 
the  corps  of  guides;  DeUncy  was 
gone ;  but  of  the  purport  of  the  com- 
mimication  not  a  hint  was  dropped, 
and  the  evening  paned  on  as  if  no 
such  communication  had  been  made. 

About  nine  o'clock  our  party  broke 
up,  and  we  were  wishing  our  friends 
good-night,  when  a  French  officer, 
who  had  deserted  from  his  corps,  was 
brought  in.  He  was  civilly,  but  very 
coolly  received.  He  had  htde  infor- 
mation to  give,  except  that  a  batch  of 
conscripts  bad  lately  joined  the  army, 
most  of  whom  were  either  old  men  or 
boys ;  so  thoroughly  was  the  youth  of 
France  by  this  time  wasted  through  a 
continuance  of  wars.  We,  who  were 
Knests,  stayed  not,  however,  to  hear 
him  out,  but  mounting  our  horses,  re- 
turned each  to  his  tent. 

On  reaching  the  camp  of  my  own 
corps,  I  found,  as,  indeed,  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find,  that  the  order  for  an 
attack  was  iasued,  and  that  the  bri- 
gade was  to  be  under  arms  by  four 
o'clock  next  morning.  Once  more, 
therefore,  I  made  up  mymind  fbr  the 
worst,  and  having  instructed  my 
friend  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
wished  my  litde  property  to  be  dis- 
posed of;  having  assigned  my  sword 
to  one,  my  pelisse  to  another,  and  my 
faithful  dog  to  a  third,  I  was,  if  you 
I^ease,  methodist  enough  to  recom- 
mend my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  its 
Creator,,  and  then  lay  down.  For  a 
iriiile  Graham  and  myself  chatted,  as 
men,  at  least  men  of  any  reflection, 
so  situated,  are  wont  to  chat.  We 
agreed,  as,  indeed,  nve  always  did  on 
sudi  occasions,  to  act  as  executors  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  having  cordially 
diaken  hands,  lest  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing  should  not  occur  again,  we 
fell  fast  asleep. 

I  had  slept  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  I  was^  awoke  by  the  voice 
of  the  orderly  sergeant,  who  came  to 
infimn  us  that  the  movement  of  the 
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anny  was  oonntenmnded.  I  will  not 
say  whether  the  intelligence  wai  re- 
ceived as  acceptable/ or  the  reverse; 
indeed,  I  question  whether  we  our- 
selves knew,  at  the  moment,  wheth^ 
we  were  reUeved  by  the  reprieve  or 
the  contrary.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  I  slept  not  the  less  sound- 
ly firom  knowing,  that  at  least  to-mor* 
row  was  secured  to  roe,  to  be  passed 
in  a  state  of  vigour  and  vitality,  tnough 
perfectly  aware  that  the  peril  of  a  bat- 
tle must  be  encountered  before  long, 
and  hence,  that  it  was  really  a  matter 
of  very  Uttle  moment,  whether  it 
should  take  place  now,  or  a  few  days 
hence. 
On  mustering,  next  morning,  upon 


the  paiade-gnmad,  we  ksrocd  disft 
our  intended  operations  w^  Impeded 
only  by  the  very  bad  state  of  the 
roads.  Though  the  rain  had  ceased 
for  some  days  past,  such  was  the 
quantity  whidi  bad  fallen,  that  no  ar- 
tillery could,  as  yet,  move  in  any 
other  direction  than  along  the  main 
road.  The  condnuanoe  of  dry  wea- 
ther for  eight-and-forty  hours  longer, 
would,  however,  it  was  calculmted,  re- 
move this  obstacle  to  our  advance; 
and  hence,  every  man  felt  that  he  had 
but  a  couple  of  days  to  count  upon. 
By  good  fortune,  these  days  continued 
clear  and  serene,  and  the  iustice  of 
our  calculations  was,  in  due  time, 
evinced* 
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The  eighth  and  ninth  of  November 
passed  over,  without  any  event  occur* 
ring  worthy  of  recitaL  On  the  for^ 
mer  of  these  days,  indeed,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  a  French  gun-brig 
destroyed  by  one  of  our  light  cruisers, 
a  small  schooner,  off  the  harbour  of 
St  Jean  de  Lux.  She  had  lain  there, 
as  it  appeared,  for  some  time,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  &lling  into  our  hanos, 
liad  ventured,  on  thit  day,  to  put  to 
sea.  But  b^g  observed  by  a  brig, 
and  the  schooner  above  alluded  to,  she 
was  immediately  followed,  and  after 
an  engagement,  of  nearly  an  hour's 
duration  with  the  latter,  she  blew  up. 
Whether  her  crew  had  abandoned  her 
previous  to  the  explosion,  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  discover. 

Among  oursdves,  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  throughout  the  difl^nt  divisions 
eontiguous  to  us,  a  silence,  like  that 
of  a  calm  before  a  storm,  prevailed. 
Each  man  looked  as  if  he  knew  that 
an  attack  was  impending,  but  fevrcon- 
jectures  were  hazarded  toud^ng  the 
precise  moment  of  its  occurrence.  On 
the  evening  of  the  ninth,  however,  all 
doubt  was  at  length  removed.  We 
were  assembled  at  parade,  or  rather 
the  parade  was  dismissed ;  but  Ae 
band  continuing  to  play,  the  oflBcers 
were  waitmg  in  groups  about  the  tent 
of  the  colonel,  when  an  aid-de-camp 
riding  up,  informed  us  that  the  whole 
army  was  to  advance  upon  the  morrow. 
The  corps  to  which  I  belonged,  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  vulage  of 
UroQue,  a  place  containing  peibapsan 
hunored  houses  and  a  church,  by  as- 


sault ;  for  which  purpose,  we  were  to 
take  post,  an  hour  before  day-break, 
on  the  high  road,  and  close  to  the  ad- 
vanced sentinels.  Of  the  disposition  of 
other  corps  we  knew  nothing,  and  we 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  part 
allotted  to  ourselves. 

As  soon  BM  the  aid-de-eamp  depart* 
ed,  we  began,  as  people  so  drcom- 
stanced  generally  begin,  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  our  general's  arrange- 
ments. On  the  present  occasion,  we 
were  more  than  usually  convinced  of 
the  sagacity  and  profound  skill  of  the 
noble  lord.  Our  corps  had  been  se- 
lected, in  preference  to  many  othersi, 
for  a  service,  pmlous,  it  is  true,  but 
therefore  honourable.  This  showed 
that  he  knew  at  least  on  whom  be 
could  depend,  and  we,  of  course,  were 
determined  to  prove  that  his  eonfidenoe 
had  not  been  miffolaoecL  Alas,  the 
vanity  of  men  in  all  callings  and  pro- 
fessions, when  each  regards  himself  as 
infinitely  superior  to  those  around 
him  1 

Having  passed  an  hour  or  two  in 
this  manner,  we  departed,  each  to  his 
own  tent,  in  order  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  morrow. 
These  were  speedily  completed.  Our 
bamge  was  packed ;  our  horses  and 
mmes,  which,  for  the  sake  of  shelter, 
had  been  kept,  during  the  Isst  tax 
days,  at  certain  houses  in  the  rear, 
were  called  in,  and  provisions  enough 
for  one  day's  consumption,  were  pot  up 
in  a  havenBadc.  With  diis  and  one 
doak,  we  directed  a  Porti^;ucee  lad— 
a  servant  of  Graham— to  fbUow  the 
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batuUoti,  upon  a  little  pony  which 
we  kept  chiefly  finr  such  uses,  and  fl-> 
Daily,  haying  renewed  our  directions, 
the  one  to  fte  other,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  surrivor  in  case  either 
of  us  should  fall,  we  lay  down. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  I  arose. 
Our  flres  had  all  humed  out,  there 
was  no  moon  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
stars  were  in  a  great  measure  obscured 
by  clouds ;  but  we  took  our  places  in- 
stinctively,  and  in  profound  silence. 
On  these  occasions,  I  nave  been  always 
struck  with  the  great  coolness  of  tne 
women.  You  seldom  hear  a  single 
expression  of  alarm  escape  them ;  in- 
deed, they  become,  probably  ftom  ha- 
bit, and  from  the  example  of  others, 
to  the  Aill  as  indifferent  to  danger  as 
their  husbands.  I  fear,  too,  that  the 
•ort  of  life  which  they  lead,  after  they 
hare  for  any  length  of  time  foUowed 
an  army  in  the  field,  sadly  unsexes 
them,  (If  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin 
auch  a  word  for  tneir  benefit,)  at 
least,  IrecoUect  but  one  instance  in 
which  any  symptoms  of  real  sorrow 
were  shown,  even  by  those  whom  the 
fate  of  a  battle  has  rendered  widows. 
Sixty  women  only  being  permitted  to 
accompany  a  battalion,  they  are,  of 
course,  perfectly  secure  of  obtaining 
as  many  busbundb  as  they  may  choose ; 
and  hence,  few  widows  of  soldiers  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  widowhood  for  any 
linreasonable  time ;  so  far,  indeed,  they 
are  a  highly  favoured  class  of  ftmale 
society. 

The  cohimn  being  formed,  and  the 
tents  and  baggage  so  disposed,  as  that, 
in  case  of  a  repulse,  tney  might  be 
carried  to  the  rear  without  confusion 
or  delay,  the  word  was  given  to  mardi. 
An  our  route  layover  ground  extremely 
uneven,  we  moved  forward  for  a  while 
alowly,  and  with  caution ;  till,  having 
gained  die  high  road,  we  were  enabled 
to  quicken  our  pace.  We  proceeded  by 
1^  perhaps  a  mile;  tilj  the  watch-fire 
of  a  German  picquet  was  seen ;  when 
the  order  to  halt  being  passed  quietly 
from  rank  to  rank,  we  grounded  our 
arms,  and  sat  down  upon  the  green 
banks  by  the  road  aide.  Here  we  were 
to  remain,  till  a  gun  on  our  left  should 
sound  the  signal  of  attack,  and  objects 
should  be  distinctly  visible. 

Men  are  very  differently  alFected  at 
different  times,  even  though  the  situ- 
ations in  which  they  may  be  cast  bear 
a  •trong  affinity  to  one  another.  On 
the  pMmroceasion,  for  example,  I 
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perfectly  recollect,  that  hardly  any 
feeling  of  seriousness  pervaded  my  own 
mind,  nor,  if  I  might  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, the  minds  of  those  around 
me.  Much  conversation,  on  the  con-* 
trary,  passed  among  us  in  whispers, 
but  it  was  aU  of  as  light  a  character^ 
as  if  the  business  in  which  we  were 
about  to  engage  was  mere  amusement, 
and  not  that  kind  of  play  in  which 
men  stake  their  lives.  Anxiety  and 
restlessness,  indeed,  universally  pre- 
vailed. We  looked  to  the  east,  and 
watched  the  gradual  approach  of  dawn 
with  eager  interest ;  but  it  was  with 
thut  degree  of  interest  which  sports- 
men feel  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth 
of  August,— or  rather,  perhaps,  like 
that  of  a  child  in  a  box  at  Covent- 
Garden,  when  it  expects  every  moment 
to  see  the  stage-curtain  lifted.  Wo 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  b^n  the 
fray,  but  we  were  quite  confident  of 
success.  ^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  such  dispositions 
were  made  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  appeared  to  require.  Three  com- 
panies, consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  were  detached,  under 
the  command  of  a  field-officer,  a  little 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  for 
the  purpose  of  surprising,  if  possible, 
two  of  the  enemy  s  picquets,  which 
were  there  posted.  The  remaining  se- 
ven, forming  again  into  column,  as 
day  broke,  extended  their  A-ont  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road, 
and  made  ready  to  rush  at  once,  in 
what  is  called  double  quick  time,  upon 
the  village.  That  it  was  strongly  bar- 
ricaded, and  fillbd  with  French  in- 
fantry, we  were  quite  aware ;  but,  by 
making  our  first  attack  a  rapid  one, 
we  calculated  on  reaching  the  barri- 
cade before  the  enemy  should  be  fiilly 
aware  of  the  movement. 

We  stood,  perhaps  half  an  hour, 
afler  these  dispositions  were  efibcted, 
befbre  the  signal  was  given,  the  dawn 
gradually  bi^tening  over  the  whole 
of  the  sky.  Now  we  could  observe  that 
we  had  diverged  in  some  degree  from 
the  main  road,  and  occupied  With  our 
little  column  a  lane,  hemmed  in  on 
both  sides  by  high  hedges.  Presently 
we  were  able  to  remark  that  the  lane 
again  um'ted  itself  with  the  road  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us ;  then 
the  church  and  houses  of  the  village 
b^an  to  show  through  the  darkness, 
Hke  rocks,  or  mounds  ;  by  and  by  the 
stubbly  fldlda  inimediatdy  around 
SO 
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could  be  distiilgaished  froiu  green 
meadows ;  then  Ue  hedge-rows  which 
separated  one  field  from  another  be- 
came Tisil)le.  And  now  the  signal-gun 
was  fired.  It  was  immediately  repeat- 
ed by  a  couple  of  niue-pounders,  which 
were  stationed  in  a  field  adjoining  to 
the  lane  where  we  stood;  and  the 
battle  began. 

The  three  detached  companies  did 
their  best  to  surprise  the  French  pic- 
quets,  but  without  success,  the  French 
troops  being  far  too  watchful  to  be 
easily  taken.  They  drove  them  in, 
however,  in  gallant  style,  whilst  the 
little  column,  according  to  the  precon- 
certed plan,  pressed  forward.  In  the 
meantime,  the  houses  and  barricade 
of  Uroque  were  thronged  with  defend- 
ers, who  saluted  us  as  we  approached 
with  a  sharp  discharge  of  musketry, 
which,  however,  was  more  harmless 
than  might  have  been  expected.  A 
I  few  men  and  one  officer  fell,  the  lat- 
ter bein£;  shot  through  the  heart.  He 
uttered  but  a  single  word — the  name 
of  his  favourite  comrade,  and  expired. 
On  our  part,  we  had  no  time  for  firing, 
but  rusned  on  to  the  charge ;  whilst 
the  nine-pounders,  already  alluded  to, 
cleared  the  barricade  with  grape  and 
cannister.  In  two  minutes  we  had 
reached  its  base ;  in  an  instant  more 
we  were  on  the  top  of  it ;  when  the 
enemy,  panic-struck  at  the  celerity  of 
our  movements,  abandoned  their  de- 
fences and  fled.  We  followed  them 
through  the  street  of  the  place,  as  far 
as  its  extremity,  but,  having  been  pre- 
viously commanded  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther, we  halted  here,  and  they  escaped 
to  the  high  pounds  beyond. 

The  position  now  attacked  was  that 
fiunous  one  in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
than  which.  Lord  Wellington  himself 
has  said,  that  he  never  beheld  any 
more^  formidable.  It  extended  for 
about  three  miles,  along  the  ridge  of 
a  rising  ground,  the  ascent  of  wnich 
was,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 
thicJc  wood,  and  intersected  by  deep 
ditches.  In  addition  to  these  naturid 
defences,  it  was  fortified  wiUi  the  ut- 
most care,  Mareschal  Soult  having  be- 
ffun  to  throw  up  upon  it  redoubts  and 
breast-works,  even  before  our  army 
had  crossed  the  Bidaossa,  and  having 
devoted  the  whole  of  that  month  which 
we  had  spent  above  Andage.  in  com- 
pleting his  older  works  ana  erecting 
new.  Towards  our  lefl,  indeed,  that 
is,  towards  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  village  which 
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we  bad  just  carried,  these  works  pre- 
sented Eo  commanding  an  appearance, 
that  our  gallant  leader  deemed  it  un- 
wise to  attempt  anv  serious  impression 
upon  them ;  and  nencc,  having  pos- 
sessed ourselves  of  Uroque,  we  were 
directed  to  attempt  nothing  farther, 
but  to  keep  it  at  all  hazards,  and  to 
make  from  time  to  time  a  demonstra- 
tion of  advancing.  This  was  done,  in 
order  to  d^r  Soult  from  detaching 
any  of  his  corps  to  the  assistance  of  his 
left,  which  it  was  the  object  of  I^rd 
Wdlington  to  turn,  and  which,  after 
twelve  nours'  severe  fighting,  he  suc- 
oMdiog  in  turning. 

As  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  place 
of  its  defenders,  we  set  about  entrench- 
ing ourselves,  in  case  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  retake  the  village. 
For  this  purpose,  we  tore  up  the  bar- 
ricade erected  by  the  French,  consist- 
ing of  casks  filled  with  earth,  manure, 
and  rubbish,  and  rolling  them  down 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  we 
soon  threw  up  a  parapet  for  our  own 
defence.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean- 
while, began  to  collect  a  dense  mass 
of  in&ntry  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill 
opposite,  and,  turning  a  battery  of 
three  pieces  of  cannon  upon  us,  they 
swept  the  street  with  round  shot. 
These,  whizzing  along,  soon  caused 
the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  hbuses  to 
crumble  into  ruins ;  but  neither  they, 
nor  the  shells  which  from  time  to  time 
burst  about  us,  did  any  considerable 
execution.  By  avoiding  conspicuous 
places,  indeed,  we  mimaged  to  keep 
well  out  of  reach ;  and  hence  the  chi^ 
ixnury  done  bv  the  cannonade  was  that 
which  befell  tne  proprietors  of  houses. 

We  found  in  the  village  a  good  store 
of  brown  bread,  and  several  casks  of 
brandy.  The  latter  of  these  were  in- 
stantly knocked  on  the  head,  and  the 
spirits  poured  out  into  the  street,  as 
tne  only  means  of  hindering  our  men 
from  getting  drunk,  and  savinc  our- 
selves from  a  defeat ;  but  the  lormer 
was  divided  amongst  them ;  and  even 
the  black  bread,  allowed  to  the  French 
soldiers,  was  a  treat  to  us,  because  we 
had  tasted  nothing  except  biscuits, 
and  these  none  of  the  most  fresh,  for 
the  kst  three  months.  We  were  not, 
however,  allowed  much  time  to  regale 
ourselves. 

It  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  enemy  had  as  yet  made  no^  attack 
upon  us.  We  could  perceive,  indeed, 
from  the  glancing  of  bayonets  through 
the  wood  in  front,  that  troops  were  there 
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mustering ;  and  as  the  country  was 
well  adapted  for  skiriuisliing,  being  a 
good  deal  intersected  with  ditches, 
^hedges,  and  hollow  ways,  it  was  deem* 
ed  prudent  to  send  out  three  or  four 
companies  to  watch  their  rooYements. 
Among  the  companies  thus  sent  out 
was  that  to  which  I  belonged.  We 
took  a  direction  to  tbe  left  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  being  noticed  by  the  enemy's 
artillery,  were  immediately  saluted 
with  a  shower  of  round  shot  and  shells. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  tumbril  or  am- 
munition-waggon coming  up,  a  shell 
from  a  French  mortar  fell  upon  it ;  it 
exploded,  and  two  unfortunate  ar- 
tiUery-diivers,  who  chanted  to  be  sit- 
ting upon  it,  were  hurled  into  the 
air.  I  looked  at  them  for  a  mo- 
ment after  they  fell.  One  was  quite 
dead,  and  dreadfully  mangled;  the 
other  was  as  black  as  a  coal,  but  he 
was  alive,  and  groaned  heavily.  He 
Kfted  his  head  as  we  passed,  and  wish- 
ed us  success.  What  became  of  him 
afterwards,  I  know  not,  but  there  ap- 
peared little  chanee  of  his  recovery. 

Having  gained  a  hollow  road,  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  village,  we 
found  ourselves  in  connexion  with  tC 
line  of  skirmishers  thrown  out  by 
Colonel  Halket  from  his  corps  of  light 
Germans,  and  in  some  degree  shelter- 
ed from* the  cannonade.  But  our  re- 
pose was  not  of  long  continuance.  The 
enemy  having  collected  a  large  force 
of  tirailleurs,  advanced,  with  loud 
shouts  and  every  show  of  determina- 
tion. To  remaiu  where  we  were,  was 
to  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  being 
cut  to  pieces  in  a  hollow  way,  the 
banks  of  which  were  higher  than  our 
heads,  and  perfectly  perpendicular; 
tbe  question  therefore  was,  should  we 
retire  or  advance?  Of  course,  the  former 
idea  was  not  entertained  for  a  moment. 
We  clambered  up  the  face  of  the 
bank  with  some  difficulty;  and,  re- 
plying to  the  shouts  of  the  French 
with  a  similar  species  of  music,  we 
pressed  on. 

When  I  looked  to  my  right  and  to 
my  left  at  this  moment,  I  was  deliglit- 
ed  with  the  spectacle  which  that  glance 
presented.  For  the  benefit  of  your 
more  peaceable  readers,  I  may  as  well 
mention,  thai  troops  sent  out  to  skir- 
mbh,  advance  or  retire  in  files ;  each 
file,  or  pair  of  men,  keeping  about  ten 
yards  from  the  files  on  both  sides  of 
them.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  iie- 
held  a  line  of  skirmishers,  extendiiM^ 
nearly  a  mile  in  both  directions,  all 


keeping  in  a  sort  of  irregular  order ; 
and  all  firing,  independently  of  <me 
another,  as  Une  opportunity  of  a  good 
aim  prompted  each  of  them.  On  the 
side  of  the  French,  again,  all  was  ap- 
parent confUsion ;  but  tlie  Frendi  ti- 
railleurs are  by  no  means  in  disorder 
when  they  appear  so.  They  are  ad- 
mirable skirmishers;  and  they  gave 
our  people,  this  day,  a  good  deal  of 
employment,  before  they  again  be- 
took themselves  to  the  heights.  They 
did  not,  however,  succeed,  as  I  suspect 
was  their  design,  in  drawing  us  so  fur 
from  the  village  as  to  expose  us  t^  the 
fire  of  their  masked  batteries;  but 
having  followed  them  across  a  few 
fields  only,  we  once  more  retired  to 
o«ir  hollow  road. 

It  was  ouite  evident,  from  the  nu- 
merous solid  bodies  of  troops,  which 
kept  their  ground  along  the  enemy's 
line,  that  he  plan  of  Lonl  WelKng- 
ton  had  been  perfectly  successfm;  % 
and  that  no  force  had  been  sent  fh>m 
the  right  of  Soult's  army  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  left.  The  continual  roar 
of  musketry  and  of  cannon,  which 
was  kept  up  in  that  direction,  proved, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  more  serious 
Btruiirgle  was  going  on  there  than  any  to 
whidi  we  were  exposed.  1 1  was  no  rapid, 
but  intermitting  rattle,  like  that  which 
we  and  our  opponents  from  time  to 
time  produced ;  but  an  unceasing  vol- 
ley, as  if  men  were  able  to  fire  without 
loading,  or  took  no  time  to  load.  At 
length  Soult  appeared  to  have  dis- 
covered that  he  had  little  to  dread 
upon  his  rights  About  three  o'clock, 
we  could,  accordingly,  observe  a  hea- 

S  column,  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
onsand  men,  banning  its  march  to 
the  left ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  as 
if  to  cover  the  movement,  the  ene- 
my's skirmishers  again  advanced. 
Again  we  met  them,  as  we  hod  done 
before,  and  again  drove  them  in; 
when,  instead  of  falling  back  to  the 
hollow  way,  we  lay  down  behind  a 
hedge,  half-way  between  the  village 
and  the  base  of  their  position.  From 
this  they  made  several  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge us,  but  without  effect,  and  here 
we  remained  till  the  approach  of  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

The  sun  had  set  about  an  hour^ 
when  the  txoops  in  advance  were  every-* 
where  recalled ;  and  I  and  my  com-* 
panions  letaraedtD  the  village.  Upon 
It  we  found  that  the  enemy  still  kept 
up  an  occasional  fire  of  cannon ;  and 
hence,  that  tlie  houses,  which  were  ex- 
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tmady  this,  IbrnidMd  «o  waS&dokt 
ibdter  to  the  troopt*  Itwisaeoord- 
Ingly  detenniBied  to  canton  the  omt, 
lor  the  nighty  in  the  church,  the  wiult 
of  that  bttilduig  being  of  more  solid 
materialBy  and  proof  againat  the  vio- 
lence of  at  leaat  field  artillery.  Thi- 
ther^  therelbre,  we  all  repaired,  and 
here  I  had  the  ^atisftiction  to  find  that 
our  Portuguese  follower  had  arrived 
before  us,  so  that  a  comfortable  meal 
was  prepared.  ProvisionB  and  grog 
were  likewise  issued  out  to  the  men, 
and  all  was  now  joUitv  and  mirth. 

The  spectacle  wbicn  the  interior  of 
t)ie  church  of  Uroque  presented  thia 
Bight,  was  one  which  the  pious  foun* 


our  nhosM,  aad  oar  nog;  and  bant 
we  eat  and  dimal^  in  that  atate  of  cx« 
cited  feeling  which  attenda  every  man 
who  has  gone  safely  through  the  peril* 
of  such  a  day. 
Nor  was  the  wild  nature  of  the 

Ede  around  us  diminished  by  the 
y  and  wavering  light,  which 
,  or  forty  so&all  rosin  tapecs  caai 
over  'it.  Of  these,  two  or  three  stood 
beside  us,  upon  the  altar,  whilst  the 
rest  were  soatteied  about,  by  ones  and 
twos,  in  diflferent  places,  leaving  every 
int^yal  in  a  sort  of  shade,  whidi  osve 
a  wider  scope  to  the  imaginatjon  than 
to  the  senses.  Then  the  busa  of  cod- 
veraation,  too,  the  frequent  laugh  and 


der  of  this  fabric  probably  never  cal-   joke,  and,  by  and  by,  the  song,  as  the 
culated  upon  its  presenting.    Along    ^to%  heguk  to  drcuuite,  all  these  com* 


the  two  Bide  aisles,  the  arms  of  the 
battalion  were  piled,  whilst  the  men 
themselves  occupied  the  centre  aiide. 
In  the  pulpit  was  placed  the  laige 
drum  and  other  musical  instrumental 
whilst  a  party  of  officers  took  posses- 
ajpn  of  a  gauery  erected  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  building.  For  our 
own  paru^  Graham  and  myself  assert- 
ed a  claim  to  the  nace  around  the 
altar,  which,  in  an  English  cbordb, 
ia  generally  railed  in,  but  which,  in 
foreign,  diurchei^  ia  distinguished 
irom  the  rest  of  the  chancel  only  by 
its  elevation.  Here  we  spread  out 
our  cold  salt  beef,  our  brown  bread. 


bioed  to  produce  a  scene  too  atriking 
to  be  soon  forgotten. 

A«  time  passed  on,  all  these  aounda 
became  gradually  more  and  more  faint. 
The  aoldiers,  wearied  with  their  day's 
wmrk,  dropped  asleep»  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  I,  haviiM;  watched  them  for 
a  while,  stretched  out  like  ao  many 
corpses  upon  the  paved  floor  of  the 
church,  wrapped  nay  doak  round  me^ 
and  prepared  to  follow  their  ^wnple. 
I  laia  myself  at  the  loot  of  the  altar« 
and  though  the  marUe  was  not  more 
soft  than  marble  usuallv  is,  I  slept  as 
soundly  upon  it  ay  if  it  nad  been  abed 
of  down. 


TALSNTINB. 

Mt  love  was  bom  on  Britidi  ground. 
The  fiorest  ksa  that  e'er  waa  nmnd; 
Of  Beeuty'a  tsain  ahe  leads  the  van, 
llie  sweet  endiantress  Maty  Anne* 
I'll  sing  my  pretty  Mary  Anne ; 
I'll  love  my  pretty  Mary  Anne : 
There's  not  a  French  or  Englishman, 
But  sighs  for  my  aweet  Mary  Anne. 

With  fairy  step  and  dulcet  lay. 
She  danc^  and  sung  my  heart  away ; — 
Of  Pleasure's  train  she  leads  the  van. 
The  laughter-loving  Mary  Anne. 
I'll  sing  my  pretty  Mary  Anne  ; 
I'll  love  my  pretty  Mary  Anne : 
Take,  foolish  Fortune,  all  you  can. 
But  leave  me  my  sweet  Mary  Anne. 

A  wreath  of  fairest  flowen  111  twine. 
To  deck  my  lovdy  valentine. 
For  in  my  neart  she  leada  the  van. 
The  lo^e-inspiring  Mary  Anne. 
I'll  sing  my  pretty  Mary  Aime ; 
I'D  love  my  pretty  Mary  Anne ; 
And  may  I  aoon  her  vows  trepan. 
And  wed  vrith  my  aweet  H^ry  Anne. 


FebruAry  14,  182  J. 


S.  M.  C. 
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ll«.  N0TB8  ON  THI  AUTICLEa  COKCIUKINO  IKBLAKD^  THB  WEST  INBIBS^  &C. 
IN  TB£  LAST  NUMBKEOF  THB  BPINBUBOU  BBTIEW. 


I  HATE  not  time  to  write  a  fbraial 
letter  on  this  Blue  and  Ydlow^  but 
Jim,  Mr  Secretary  Mullion,  may  do  so 
if  you  please^  and  make  use  of  theae^ 
my  jottanda,  if  jou  find  anything 
worth  your  wtuSie  m  them. 

A  poor  Number  upon  the  whole, 
Mullion.  No  literature  but  this  ex- 
quisite drivel  on  Tom  Campbell's  al- 
ready forgotten  piece  of  imbecility— 
I^Theodric  Well,  the  Small  Known 
ma^  doubt  what  I  say  if  he  likes,  but 
I  give  him  my  honour  he  is  in  his  dot- 
age. I  am  quite  certain  there  is  not 
one  periodical  work  now  in  existence 
that  could  gloiy  in  a  more  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  havers  than  this.  I  do  not 
object  to  Jefl&ev's  clawing  his  brother 
Whig  and  brotner  Editor,  who  so  re- 
ffulany  claws  him  in  his  New  Month- 
ly— ^not  at  all.  This  is  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  quite  proper ;  but  there 
should  be  some  measure  in  the  best 
tfainp,  and  cerH  denique  Jinee.  The 
whole  world  has  derided  that  Theod- 
ric  is  a  weak,  silly,  puerile,  ineffi^etive, 
vnimaginatiye,  unreadable  screed  of 
trash— containing  idMNit  twenty  or 
thirty  beautiful  yerses — and  here  is 
Jeffrey,  gravelv  dapping  the  trumpet 
to  his  lips,  and  blowing  a  Psan,  such 
as  might  have  served  a  new  Comua, 
or  Grav's  Elegy,  or  Parasina.  This 
is  really  poor  work,  Mr  Jefflrey.  I 
pity  you  from  my  soul.  You  th«t 
used  to  be  such  a  sharp  little  fellow ! 
Have  you  forsworn  champagne  altoge- 
ther, and  taken  to  pap  and  posset?  So 
it  seems. 

Is  it  really  possible  tfxat,  from  your 
once  quick  and  pointed  pen,  these  slow 
efi\isions  of  fatuity  were  laboriously 
distilled  ?  Was  it  you,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
that  really  uttered  these  words? — 
"  Your  true  drudges  are  the  quickest 
and  most  regular  with  their  publica- 
tions." Ergo,  Homer,  who  bas  writ- 
ten two  poems  of  twenty-four  books 
each,  besides  an  immensity  more  which 
have  been  lost,  and  who  evidently  had 
8  great  deal  besides  to  do  in  his  lifo, 
was  a  true  drudge.  Aristotle,  whose 
works  are  innumerable,  was  ditlo. 
Ditto,  Cervantes.  Ditto,  Sophocles, 
Eurifodes,  Menander.  Ditto,  Goethe. 
Ditt9,  the  Author  of  Waverl^.  Ditto, 
Shakspeare,  whose  plays  must  have 
been  written  three  or  fbur  a-year^  ts 


long  as  he  wrote.  Ditto,  Milton^  nar« 
ticukrly  fhmi  1667,  to  1674,  in  which 
fpace,  besides  prose  works,  he  publish- 
A  Paradise  JLost,  Paradise  R^ained> 
Samson  Agonistes,  the  worst  of  whidi 
is  almost  as  good  as  the  Ritter  Bam. 
Ditto,  Voltaire.  DiUo,  Midiael  An- 
gelo.    Ditto,  Raphael,  &c  &c  &c. 

But  whv  go  so  far  back,  or  abroad, 
for  examples?  Have  not  you  been  for 
twenty  vears  giving  the  world  a  Blue 
and  Y  eUow  per  quarter  ?  Have  yon 
not  been  making  fine  sneeches  on  all 
manner  of  matters  all  tnis  time,  too  ? 
What  a  drudge  of  drudges  you  must 
be !  I  give  you  up. 

Was  it  you,  my  dear  fellow,  was  it 
your  own  self,  really,  that  wrote  that 
paragraph  abasing  Southey  as  a  hire- 
ling poet,  and  extolling  Campbell's  aa 
"  an  unbought  muse  ?  My  oear  little 
man,  axe  von  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
Soutbey  has  only  a  hundred  a-year 
and  a  butt  of  ^erry,  and  has  enjoyed 
this  only  for  a  few  riiort  years,  wmle, 
per  6mtra,  your  unbought  muse  is, 
and  has  been  for  twenty  good  twelve- 
months, in  the  regular  receipt  oi  L.900 
—a  peiision^«  good,  sohd,  honest 
pension  of  L.200  per  annum  ?  I  feair 
your  faculties  are  in  a  sad  state.— Take 
a  jaunt,  my  friend ;  cut  both  Blue  and 
Yellow  and  Parliament  House,  for  a 
few  montiis,  and  see  whether  air,  ex- 
ercise) and  leisure,  have  no  power 
to  restore  something  of  an  intellect 
which,  if  never  powerful,  was  not  al- 
ways pitiable.  You  have  been  over- 
working yourself,  I  suspect,  and  your 
mind  may  give  way,  wnich  I  think  of 
with  uneasiness.  Do  shut  your  hooka 
and  learn  fencing,  or  ouadrilles,  or  ri- 
ding— anything  but  tne  shop  for  you 
in  yoiir  present  state. 

You  '*  enter  a  caveat,"  I  see, 
against  people's  supposing  that  Camj^- 
bell  ''  has  been  labouring  all  tms 
while  (since  Gertrude)  at  nothing  but 
what  he  has  now  produced."  This  ia 
surely  another  sore  driveL  Everybody 
that  knows  an^Fthing  of  the  literary 
world  knows  quite  as  well  as  yourself, 
that  Campbell  has  been  domg  a  varie- 
ty of  other  fine  things  within  these 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  besides  his 
ReuUura,  and  Bam,  and  so  forth.  The 
Lectures  on  Poetry,  m^  dear  friend, 
the  Specimens  of  Enghsh  Poets,  tee 
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whde  small  prints  and  a  little  of  the 
large  (oint,  or  the  New  Monthly  Ma-- 
gazine — besides  innuiAerable  articles 
in  Brewster's  Encyclopedia^  and  Mac- 
vey's  Supplement,  and  your  own  Re- 
view —  and  occasional  pamphlets.^- 
Good  heayens^  Mr  Jeffirey,  do  you 
really  imagine  that  all  the  world  can 
be  apt  to  consider  all  these  fine  things 
as  nothing!  Come,  come,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  a  halt.  This  ^'  fine 
animal"  must  absolutely  be  turned  out 
to  grass  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Off 
with  his  shoes  imtanter,  my  dear  Con- 
stable. If  you  doubt  my  judgment, 
ask  Wordsworth. 

Art  ir.  Pillaged  from  the  West- 
minster. P.  305,  it  is  eridently  in- 
sinuated that  the  story  of  Comte 
D'Avaux  is  true.  Now,  it  rests  solely 
on  the  testimony  of  a  blackguard  who 
boasted  of  women's  favours.  Turn  to 
p.  3 1 1 ,  and  you  find  the  Due  de  Lauzun 
stigmatized  as  a  base  wretch,  unwor- 
thy of  credit — for  this  same  conduct. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  autho- 
rity is  sufficient  to  blot  the  character 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  women 
who  filled  a  throne ;  but  that  the  same 
species  of  testimony  must  be  rejected 
when  it  afiects  the  demirep  mothers  (rf 
aome  of  our  Whig  patriots. 

In  two  points  ol  view,  this  is  a  most 
blackguard  article.  The  base  sneer  at 
all  kings,  courts,  and  nobles,  which 
mns  throughout,  is  sufildently  percep- 
tible, and  utterly  contemptible.  The 
extracts  axeFiLTUYAiui  oBSCSNKinthe 
highest  degree.  This  Number  cannot 
lie  on  a  drawing-room  table.  Harriette 
Wilson's  book  is  perfect  purity  com- 
pared to  this  MASS  OF  VILE,  UNNATU-. 

KAL  POLLUTION.  Nothing  can  ex- 
cuse the  editor  of  a  work  like  this, 
who  suffers  his  pages  to  be  rendered  so 
entirely  unfit  vifyinibus  puerisque.  It 
would  not  be  a  bit  worse  to  review  and 
give  specimens  of  Lauzun,  or  Louvet, 
or  Clcland,  or  Cassanova !  O,  Mr  Jef- 
tVey !  And  the  atrocity  is  perpetrated 
with  a  gay  air,  too!  quite  a  lively, 
humorous,  joyous  article !  This  is  a 
beastly  article!  If  tbe  modem  Pyg- 
roalicHi  could  be  suspected  of  reading 
French,  I  should  have  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  ascribing  this  abomination  to 
the  same  pen  wat  has  already  beoi 
damned  to  eternal  infamy  by  the  Li- 
ve a  Am  ORIS.  Depend  on  it,  Mr  Jef- 
frey, depend  on  it,  you  will  find  this 
the  most  ruinous  experiment  you  ever 
"*  ved  ofL    I  bet  you  any  oads  that 


this  one  article  strikes  more  subscri- 
bers oflfyour  list,  than  any  one  article 
you  ever  published.  Blush  deep  as 
(carlet,  sir,  and  remember  henomrdi 
that  yon  are  a  gentleman,  and  not  a 
very  young  one  neither.  I  would  ra- 
ther— I  speak  solemn  truth,  I  assure 
you,  sir — I  would  rather  saoifice  every 
shilling  I  am  worth  in  this  world, 
than  see  my  sister  reading  thatartide, 
with  the  knowledge  that  her  brother 
had  sanctioned  its  publication.  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  other  people's 
feelings,  but  these  are  mine.  It  would 
give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  assured 
that  you  did  not  correct  the  proofs  of 
this  execrable  thing — and,  if  you  can 
say  so,  I  beg  you  wilL 

The  third  artide,  on  Hazlewood 
School,  is  written  in  a  goodspirit ;  lei 
me  add,  an  altesed  spint.  Tnis  is  not 
by  the  hand  that  formeriyiras  lifWd 
up  against  Oxford,  and  waced  war  on 
the  public  schools  of  England ;  that 
found  nothing  in  classical  learning  but 
longs  and  shorts ;  that  was  so  anxious 
for  knowledge  of  things  as  oontradia- 
tinctive  to  words ;  or,  if  it  be,  that 
band  has  lost  its  cunning.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  copy  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Edinbur^  Review,  and 
the  pleasure  la  not  dimimihed  by  its 
being  only  a  repetition  of  what  wc  nave 
said  a  diousand  iimes. 

**  As  to  JiU«{£0c<Ka2  culture,  again,  it  goes 
this  length— that  all  that  in  reaily  worth 
caring  about  in  early  education  being  the 
regular  exercise  of  tiie  faculties,  it  is  no 
great  matter  in  the  acquisition  of  what 
kinds  of  knowledge,  they  are  so  exer- 
cised ;  and  that  it  is  scarcdy  worth  while 
to  dispute  about  the  relative  value  and 
utility  of  any  one  study  that  can  be  adopt- 
ed among  rational  saen,  as  compared  with 
any  otiier.  Systems  of  education,  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  can  be  of 
use  only  to  ordinary  roinds,  and  in  ordi- 
nary situations :  For,  not  only  will  genius 
always  develope  itself,  but  wherever 
strong  motives  exist  for  the  cultivation  of 
any  branch  Of  knowledge,  it  will  infallibly 
be  cultivated, — and  that  whether  this 
motive  consist  in  a  peculiar  natural  pro- 
pensity for  the  study,  or  in  some  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  has  made  it  a 
requisite  for  prof^pssiona!  advancemeilt, 
or  a  necessary  tool  fbr  the  work  of  amW- 
tion,  cupidity,  or  any  other  strong  pas- 
sion. These  motives,  howevnv  call  "csree- 
ly  have  much  force  in  very  eariy  life; 
and  if  there  be  an  habitnal  course  of  edu- 
cation established  in  any  country,  it  moat 
obriously  be  independent  of  stidi  eoasi- 
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deimtionfl.  Now,  after  readinf^  and  wrU 
ting,  about  the  precedency  of  which  ra- 
tional men  will  not  dispute,  we  profess  to 
hold  it  as  a  matter  of  great  indifference 
to  what  branch  of  study  the  attention  of 
boys  is  primarily  directed, — and  think 
Greek  and  Latin  really  as  good  as  any- 
thing else. 

**  It  is  very  true  that  the  knowledge  of 
those  hinguages  is  not  of  itself  indispen- 
sable, or  very  certainly  useful  for  most  of 
Ae  important  pursuits  or  enjoyments  of 
life ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  more  than 
half  of  those  whose  chief  occupation  they 
form  for  five  or  six  years,  never  acquire 
any  comfortable  use  of  them,  and  have 
apparently  but  little  pleasure  or  profit 
from  the  knowledge  they  have  been  try- 
ing to  acquure.  But  then,  in  the  course 
of  these  laborious  and  apparently  unpros- 
perous  attempts^  they  have  almost  infal- 
libly acquired  those  habits  of  spontane- 
oos  and  continued  attention— of  metho- 
dical observation  and  memory— of  ab- 
straction and  generalization,  and  even,  in 
■ome  degree^  of  taste,  judgment,  and  in- 
vention, which  are  not  only  useful,  but,  , 

in  reality,  indispensable  for  any  serious    the  memory,  and  the  powers  of  analysis^ 
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suflBdent  institution  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  dancing,  horsemanship,  fencing, 
and  other  gymnastics.  There  is  time 
enough,  we  find,  for  making  a  reasonable 
proficiency  in  all  those  studies,  languages 
included,  between  that  period  of  life 
when  mere  play  begins  to  become  irk- 
some to  the  expanding  intellect,  and  the 
period  when  the  task  of  instruction  and 
the  duty  of  superintendance  can  be  safe- 
ly brought  to  a  close.  For  those  who  are 
not  obliged  to  earn  their  subsistence  by 
bodily  labour  as  soon  as  their  physical 
strength  is  at  all  matured,  it  is  plainly 
eiqiedient  that  all  this  interval  should  be 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
or  ratlier  of  good  intellectual  habits  and 
exercises — and  it  has  always  appeared  to 
us,  that  any  occupation  which  led  to  the 
cultivation  of  such  habits,  was  nearly  as 
good  as  any  other ;  and  that  the  choice 
might  safely  be  left  either  to  the  restless- 
ness of  the  present,  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
last  generation. 

**  The  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  as 
now  conducted  in  all  good  schools,  seems 
to  us  quite  as  fit  to  exercise  the  attention. 


occupation — and  that,  in  all  probability, 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  they  could  have 
been  acquired  by  any  other  course  of  ap- 
plication. It  is  plain,  however,  that  it  is 
in  the  acquisition  of  these  habits  that  the 
main  benefit  of  education  consists ;  and 
whatever  teaches  them,  most  effectually, 
it  the  best  course  of  education. 

"  Without  entering  at  all  into  the  idle 


combination,  and  taste,  as  any  other 
study  that  can  be  suggested.  In  itself, 
indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  enti- 
tled^  to  a  preference  over  numy  other 
studies.  But  so  long  as  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  these  tongues  is  generally  const- 
dered  as  the  badge  of  a  liberal  education, 
weotpprehend  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  pre- 
ference.    The  error,  if  it  be  an  error,  is 


dispute  as  to  the  uses  and  advantages  of    not  in  those  who  originally  planned,  or 


classical  learning  in  general,  it  is  but  fair 
to  state,  that  it  can  never  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  Umited  to  the  mere  acquaint- 
ance with  the  words  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, but  necessarily  imporu  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  good  deal  of  historical  and 
geographical  knowledge,  and  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  eloquence,  reasoning, 
and  anecdote,  that  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  It  is  quite  absurd,  too,  to 
suppose  that,  in  any  modern  sdieme  of 
education,  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is 
esKhuivefy  directed  to  the  study  of  those 
languages,  or  that  there  is  not,  in  reality, 
time  enough  for  the  simultaneoos  acqui- 
sition of  any  other  accomplishment. 
There  is  no  seminary,  we  believe,  in  these 
kingdoms,  public  or  private,  where  the 
classical  tongues  now  'possess  any  such 
monopoly ;  and  it  is  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  they  are  almost  always  conjoined 
with  the  study  of  arithmetic,  French,  ma- 
thematics, and  drawing,  and  generally 
with  some  history,  natural  phLosophy, 
and  metaphysics,  or  theology,  besides  a 


now  persist  in  that  mode  of  education, 
but  in  the  body  of  intelligent  society, 
which  requires  fh>m  all  well-bred  persons 
a  knowledge  which  no  other  education 
can  supply.  In  this  sense,  no  knowledge 
is  so  truly  useful  and  indispensable  as 
that  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  since,  without 
it,  a  man  can  scarcely  take  hi»  place  in 
the  ranks  of  polite  and  intelligent  socie- 
ty, or,  at  least,  must  be  continually  ex- 
posed to  mortifications  of  the  most  awk- 
ward descriptbn.  Accompanied  and  di- 
versified as  the  classical  training  of  our 
youth  now  is  with  so  many  otl^r  pur- 
suits, what  is  there,  we  would  ask,  that 
we  could  substitute  for  it  with  advantage 
as  the  staple  of  the  complex  education  ? 
Would  it  really  do  any  good  to  leave  out 
our  grammars  and  dictionariej^  and  teach 
boys  of  thirteen  to  parrot  over  the  names 
of  plants  or  minerals— or  to  go  through 
the  foppery  of  landsurveying  or  astrono- 
mical observation  ?  Is  it  at  all  more  like- 
ly that  a  greater  part  of  boys  so  educated  . 
would  turn  out  botanists  and  geologists^, 
than  our  schools  now  turn  out  of  Greek 
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sdiolara?  Would  their  knowledge  be 
more  likely  to  fall  in  wit|^  their  after  oc- 
enpations  in  life?  Would  it  be  half  so 
producible  in  society?  Would  it  not  be 
much  more  likely  to  make  them  awkward 
ftom  the  feeling  of  its  uselessness,  or 
conceited  from  a  notion  of  its  rarity? 
And,  is  it  not  true,  on  the  whole,  that 
most  of  those  acquisitions,  depending,  in 
great  part,  on  mere  memory  or  manual 
dexterity,  do,  in  point  of  fact,  give  less 
exerdse  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
cnltiTate  less  effectually  those  habits  that 
lead  to  their  social  development,  than  the 
old,  monkish,  traditionary  study  of  the 
classics,  which  the  Chrestomaths  of  the 
present  day  hold  in  so  slender  reverence  ? 
We  have  no  sort  of  horror  at  innovation, 
and  rather  like  trying  experiments: — 
Bat  we  have  a  considerable  distrust  of 
an  who  pretend  to  make  discoveries  in 
moimis  and  education.  We  suspect  ve- 
hemently that  the  faculties  will  develope 
themselves,  with  nearly  equal  rapidity  and 
soreness,  under  ant/  rational  system  of 
training  from  boyhood  to  manhood ;  and 
■re  very  much  tempted  to  believe,  that  all 
the  real  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  education  amount  only  to  this, 
not  that  the  boys  become  sooner  men,  or 
wiser  men,  but  that  they  have  more  play, 
or  less  useless  suffering,  in  the  course  of 
the  transition." 

Now  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  some- 
tbing  more  than  a  month  old^  for  we 
have  been  saying  it  these  seven  years^ 
and  before  we  knew  the  use  of  a  pen^ 
it  had  been  said  by  thousands  before 
fis.  Nevertheless,  people  are  never 
too  old  to  mend,  and  I  am  rdoiced  to 
see  the  Wbig  education-people  oppo- 
tinff  the  gimcracks  of  Jerry  Bentham 
ana  Co.  With  respect  to  this  parti- 
cular project  of  Hazlewood  Sdiool^  I 
know  nothing,  and  therefore  am  un- 
willing to  sptak  of  it*  There  appean 
to  me  some  quackery  in  Autarchs,  and 
defieotors,  and  Franks,  and  Veteran 
FraidE»— I  say  there  appears,  for  these 
things  may  be  very  well  adapted  for 
bim^  who  hare  a  great  propensity  to 
n£nic  legidntion^  and  playing  at  law- 
yers or  sddiere.  I  should  be  sorry 
that  any  observations  of  mine  should 
hurt  the  feehnffs  of  such  evidently 
zealous  and  incnistrious  men  as  the 
conductors  of  this  establishment,  and 
I  wish  them  everj  success^  if  for  no 
other  reason,  vet  for  the  kindness  and 
a£^ion  whicn  the^r  din>lay  to  the  pre- 
dous  charge  committea  to  their  care. 


WHh  respect  to  education  fai  gene- 
ral, there  18  one  remurk  I  wish  to 
make^  fbr  I  have  never  yet  seen  it 
fiilly  insisted  upon.  Corporal  punish- 
ment seems  to  be  universallv  decried, 
and  other  inventions  for  stmiulating 
the  pride  and  industry  of  the  pupi£ 
resorted  to.  Sincerely  would  I  be  de- 
lighted if  anything  could  tend  to  strew 
flowers^  or  to  remove  thorns,  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  education;  but 
there  is  one  thinjg  which  I  always  fear. 
Flagellation^  if  uirly  distributed,  and 
not  carried  to  a  brutal  pitch,  has  never, 
that  I  know  of,  produced  many  had 
moral  effects,  llie  pupil,  no  ooubt, 
sometimes  hates  the  pedagogue  who 
operated,  yet,  I  think,  from  what  ob- 
servations I  could  make,  it  was  not 
far  the  beating,  but  for  some  unfair- 
ness or  oppression  in  inflicting  it.  In 
after  life,  you  will  see  the  boys  retain- 
ing a  kindly  affection  for,  xod  culti- 
vating friendly  intercourse  with,  Uieir 
old  hctor.  NoW)  substitute  emula- 
tion exclusively  M  the  stunulus,  and 
jou  run  a  sad  chance  of  sowing  with 
It  all  the  seeds  of  the  mosrpoltry  pas- 
sions—envy, jealousy,  hatred,  and 
all  unchantableness.  I  have  known 
school  enmities,  originating  in  this 
source,  to  continue  all  through  life. 
Poor,  indeed,  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  when  accompanied  with 
this  Pandore-like  boon.  I  throw  out 
this  hint  for  tlie  rumination  of  those 
who  have  more  experience  in  this  line 
than  I  have.  I  shall  speak  for  myself, 
and  answer  for  it,  that  I  was  diriven 
into  le^xxdngformidine  fastis,  and  look^ 
even  at  this  oistance  oftime'^  on  all  my 
school-mates  or  fellow-nif&rers  und^ 
an  unavoidable  infliction,  for  which 
we,  taking  for  granted  that  such  things 
should  be,  were  no  more  angry  with 
the  dominie  than  we  were  with  tho 
thunder-doud  which  soused  us  on  the 
hills.  Spite  of  his  fertile,  he  was  a 
kind-hearted,  grav-haired  man  of  ^ee. 
Many  a  glass  or  toddy  I  took  with 
him  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  and 
a  grewsome  fkce  I  had  on  when  I  foU 
lowed  him  to  the  grave.  I  cannot 
think  of  him,  and  the  times  I  spent 
with  him,  even  now,  without  emotion. 
**  And  I  asked.  The  days  of  my  youth, 
where  are  they  ?  And  fedio  answered. 
Where  are  they  ?" 

Bho!  this  is  nothing  to  my  task. 
Sevenons  a  nos  moutons.     The  state 
of  Ashantee.— Art.  V. ! ! ! 
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We  have  next  the  interminable 
question  of  Ireland — bore  most  hy- 
perborean i  as  Tom  Moore  calls  it 
\y)o  not  fear  that  I  shall  pull  you 
neck  and  shoulders  through  the  topics 
of  emancipation.]] — in  the  shape  of  a 
long  and  (hreary  Session-paper. 

I  have  not  patience  with  the  ge- 
neral Whig  tone  on  the  question. 
Hiis  article  is  a  fair  sample  of  their 
unfair  reasoning.  It  begins  by  talk- 
ing of  the  misgoyemment  of  Ireland 
— Hof  the  penal  coder— of  the  tenden- 
cy of  such  oppression  to  generate 
discontent,  and  then  accuses  vs  of 
stupidity  and  bigotry  in  continuing 
this  system,  and  asks  indignantly, 
whether  we  ought  not  to  be  abashed 
and  ashamed.  If  there  were  any  such 
thing  as  shame  in  the  party  making 
the  demand,  they  ought  to  blush  up 
to  the  ears  for  their  impudence  in  ask- 
ing it  Why,  sir,  as  you  haye  said  a 
hundred  times  before,  it  was  they 
themselyes  who  enacted  all  the  atro- 
cities of  which  they  complain,  and  we 
it  is  who  are  endeavouring  to  remedy 
the  posture  in  which  they  have  placed 
us.  No  one  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  their  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  in- 
terest now  is  stimulated  by  a  hope  that 
Catholic  ascendancy  in  Ireland — the 
thing  for  which  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, and  agitators  of  that  island,  have 
long  been  using  every  energy — will 
hurt  the  Church  establishment  of 
England.  That,  and  that  only,  is  the 
hut  which  such  people  as  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  aim  at. 

Important  alterations  are  taking 
place  every  day  in  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  question.  I  agree  with  the 
Ile\iewers  in  their  contemptuous 
character  (p.  367)  of  the  junta  who 
have  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the 
CathoHc  Association  in  Ireland;  yet 
the  party  to  which  Mr  JeflFrey  and 
Co.  Delong  have  been  straining  every 
eflfbrt  of  lungs  and  wit  in  Parliament 
to  defend  the  outrageous  proceedings, 
and  the  diabolical  ferocitjr  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  body.  Their  lungs  and 
.  wit  nave  been  tasKed  in  vain ;  and  it 
is  doomed  to  destruction.  That  vent 
of  sedition  and  insolence  will  be  stop- 
ped, and  perhaps  the  demonstration 
of  strength  will  show  the  Renters,  that 
government  is  neither  to  be  bullied  by 
the  big  words,  nor  humbugg^  by  the 
tulsome  declarations  of  loyalty,  which 
were  alternately  used  in  the  Dublin 
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Parliament  If  this  be  the  case,  it  ik 
so  much  the  better.  It  ought  never 
for  a  moment  to  be  permitt^  to  the  ca- 
naille of  Ireland  to  think  themselves 
able  to  browbeat  England.  Let  us  re- 
collect, that  this  people,  of  whose  bra- 
very, gallantry,  high-spirit,  &c.  we 
have  heard  so  much,  were,  fWmi  the 
defeat  of  James  in  Ireland,  until  it 
pleased  a  Protestant  Parliament  to  re- 
lax the  code,  under  a  real  subjection, 
to  which  they  submitted  in  silence, 
reserving  all  their  wrath,  noise,  and 
clamour,  for  a  period  when  they  could 
yent  them  against  their  benefactors, 
who  gave  them  the  power.  Let  us  re- 
collect, that  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
two  Georges  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  trampled  upon,  oppressed,  in- 
sulted, lay  quiet,  and  made  use  only 
of  the  removal  of  insult  and  oppression 
to  beard,  abuse,  and  proclaim  their 
hatred  of  the  Protestants— of  the  gene- 
ration to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  the  removal.  Before  us  of  the  party 
that  has  relieved  thepi,  they  stand 
in  the  threatening  posture  which  they 
would  not  have  dared  assume  before 
those  who  really  enacted  the  laws  to 
keep  them  down.  They  trembled  be- 
fore Oliver  Cromwell, — theysbook  be- 
fore ihe  horsewhips  of  the  Whig  gen- 
tlemen of  the  day&  of  the  two  first  Ha- 
noverian princes, — ^they  crouched  in 
acquiescence  before  the  judges  who 
told  them  that  the  existence  of  a  Pa- 
pist was  not  recognized  in  Ireland; 
and  now  they  stand  up,  in  turkey- 
cock  importance,  to  gobble  defiance  to 
the  unheard-of  persecutions  inflicted 
by  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr  Peel.  As  long  as 
this  spirit  exists,  so  long  emancipation 
ought  not  to  be  granted.  If  granted, 
it  will  be  abused.  You  will  only  have 
to  shift  the  war  on  other  quarters,  but 
a  war  it  will  remain  stilL 

A  correspondent  of  yours  has  put 
this  excellently  in  one  of  your  last 
numbers,  and  tnerefore  I  abstain  from 
saying  poorly  what  he  has  said  welL 
When  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land will  assume  a  moral  attitude,  and 
not  a  physical  one — when  they  will 
give  over  telling  lies  about  7,000,000 
of  population  ready  to  oppose  us,  and 
cease  vapouring  or  hinting  of  the  dan- 
gers of  French  connexion, — dangers 
which,  I  own,  I  despise,  though  many 
intelligent  people  see  the  thins;  in  a 
difierent  light,  but  which,  whether 
despising  or  not,  I  should  scorn  to 
SF 
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make  the  ground  of  concessions  to  be 
wrung  from  justice,  not  wrung  from 
fear, — when  they  can  prove  to  us  that 
they  will  submit  to  the  religion  of  the 
State,  in  consideration  of  their  own  de- 
mands being  granted,  and  iheur  own 
worship  protected  in  all  its  rights, — 
then  they  roust  be  emancipated ;  and, 
had  I  a  vote  on  the  occasion,  it  would 
be  cheerfully  at  their  service, — ^but 
uot  a  moment  before. 

Of  some  of  the  detdls  in  this  re- 
view I  give  a  cordial  approbation. 
Such  as  the  abolition  of  tne  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant,  substituting  for  it 
general  government  from  the  Cabinet 
in  London,  and  local  government  by 
Lord  Lieutenants  in  the  Irish  coun- 
ties,— of  regulations  to  put  an  end  to 
the  ruinous  subdivisions  of  land,  (but 
what  will  your  brother  economists 
say  to  this  interference  in  the  contracts 
of  disposal  of  property  between  man 
and  man,  Mr  Reviewer  ?)^-of  the 
putting  an  end  to  all  such  things  as 
protecting  duties  between  England 
and  Ireland,  and  some  others.  Other 
positions,  no  doubt,  I  differ  from,  but 
do  not  wish  to  make  my  letter  too 
Jong  by  going  over  minute  details.  I 
shall  mention  these  proposals  as  brief- 
ly as  I  can. 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  church 
establishment  of  Ireland,  to  one  arch- 
bishop and  four  bishops,  is  recom- 
mended, with  a  proportionally  thin 
staff  of  clergy.  If  I  had  nothing  else 
to  say  against  this,  I  should  at  once 
say  that  it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Union,— of  the  Parliamentary 
compact  between  the  countries  in 
1800.  Besides  which  I  should  say, 
that  by  so  doing  you  withdraw  the 
best  and  most  valuable  country  gen- 
tlemen from  the  land,  leaving  no  ma- 
terials to  supply  the  place ;  and,  last- 
ly, that  the  whole  argument  being 
bottomed  on  false  returns  and  calcula- 
tions of  number,  is,  even  taking  these 
things  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
scheme,  a  privilege  I  will  not  concede 
to  any  antagonist,  quite  valueless  in 
its  general  application,  at  least  to  the 
extent  here  carried. 

2.  Whatever  measure  John  Wilson 
Croker  of  the  Admiralty  lends  his 
sanction  to,  has,  I  own,  a  great  claim 
on  my  respect,  and  therefore  I  am 
sorry  to  differ  from  that  great  light  of 
the  Quarterly,  even  though  he  i^ees 
with  the  antagonist  luminary  of  the 
North  in  recommending  as  a  practical 


measure  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
priests  by  the  State.  That  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  of  great  advantage,  I  ad- 
mit, for  many  reasons — ^if  for  no  other 
but  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  Ao- 
nus  which  the  priest  receives  for  aug- 
menting a  wretched  population, — the 
excess  of  which,  be  it  never  forgotten,  is 
the  great  curse  of  Ireland — in  theshaps 
of  wedding- feast.  But  will  the  priests 
take  it  ?  I  venture  to  say  they  well 
not  They  will  not  let  the  gold  of 
Achan  into  the  camp.  They  too  well 
know  the  effect  the  regium  donum 
had  on  the  Irish  dissenting  interest, 
and  will  not  accept  the  fatal  boon. 
This  will  be  a  fine  source  of  contro- 
versy by  and  by.  No  doubt  the  rai- 
sing them  from  the  state  of  sturdy 
beggars  would  tend  much  to  their  re- 
spectability, but  it  would  lessen  their 
flower  on  the  flock.  They  would  be 
looked  on  as  not  much  better  than 
parsons,  or  guagers;  and  that  they 
will  hinder,  if  they  can.  Besides,  the 
Mendicity  Association  can  tell  us,  how 
reluctant  the  actual  beggar  is  to  sur- 
render his  casual  profit,  for  what, 
though  it  is  certain,  and  more  than 
his  worst  receipts,  is  also  under  what 
may  be  his  best.  Let  us  wait  to  hear 
the  answer  the  pious  divines  them« 
selves  will  vouchsafe. 

3.  Tithes— nay,  don't  drop  my  let- 
ter— I  shall  keep  you  but  half  a  page 
— I  am  not  talking  of  divine  rights— 
I  am  ready  to  admit  for  this  once  the 
reviewer  to  be  correct  in  his  doctrines 
of  the  right  of  cashiering  churches, 
which  he  claims  for  Parliament.  I 
shall  allow  G rattan's  rhetorical  noise 
(false  as  it  was  when  he  spoke  it,  and 
utterly  inapplicable  now  since  the  ope- 
ration of  Mr  Goulbum's  bill)  to  pass. 
I  shall  permit  the  fraudulent  and  men- 
dacious authority  of  Wakefield  to  go 
undisputed.  I  only  wish  to  ask  the 
reviewer  one  question— one  scientific 
question,  since,  thanks  to  the  stars, 
political  economy  must  be  called  a 
science.  How  would  the  abolition  of 
tithes  to-morrow  benefit  the  Irish  con- 
sumer ?  Tithes,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
are  to  be  continued  in  England,  and 
the  market  common  to  the  two  coun- 
tries is  to  remain  open.  Now,  in  th^ 
name  of  that  most  sublime  of  sciences, 
will  the  taking  off  an  impost,  a  tax, 
a  rent,  a — what  you  please  to  call  it — 
from  the  production  of  one  part  of  the 
market,  while  you  continue  it  on  the 
other,  reduce  tne  price  of  the  market- 
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Me  commodity  one  farthing  ?  As  I 
do  not  pretend  to.be  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  that  magnificent 
branch  of  human  knowledge^  I  shall 
not  answer  the  question  I  ask.  I  heard 
somebody  say  that  it  should  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative ;  and  if  that  be 
the  case,  it  is  very  unphilosophical  for 
great  philosophers  to  blame  the  poor 
Irish  parsons  for  all  the  intolerability 
of  the  system ;  and  I  especially  recom-< 
mend  tne  practical  corollary  immedi- 
ately following  from  my  question  and 
answer  to  the  attention  of  those  clergy 
of  4he  English  establishment — Old 
Piirr^  Jackpudding  Smithy  Archdeacon 
Bathurst,  &c.  wno  have  the  naivete 
to  think  that  they  may  clamour  against 
the  enormity  of  the  Irish  church  with- 
out directing  any  one's  eyes  to  their 
own. 

I  am  thoroughly  tired, — so,  I  fear, 
are  my  readers— of  this  Hibernian  dis- 
cussion, and  hope  that  what  comes 
next  will  be  more  refreohing.     Oh  ! 

Orcus  and  Hades,  and  the  dreaded  name. 
Of  Demagorgon-* 

We  have  Brougham  the  Thunderer 
hammering  like  Thor  on  the  Chancery 
Court.  It  w  too  much.  I  can't  stand 
it.  I  must  sit  down  to  luncheon,  and 
after  reviving  my  fainting  spirit,  again 
go  plodding  on  my  weary  way. 

No,  no,  upon  looking  over  this  ar- 
ticle again,  I  see  it  is  not  Brougham's 
— it  wants  his  open  ferocity,  and  is, 
besides,  from  a  feebler  pen  everyway. 
It  is  John  Williams's  production— and 
it  does  even  him  no  credit.  A  pretty 
packof  yelpers  they  are,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  Whigs  hound  at  the  ChanceUor. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  will,  ere  long, 
be  taken  up  in  a  proper  way  bv  some 
English  gentleman,  who  is  really  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  Chancery  procedure.  I  am  no  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  yet  I,  even  I,  can  see 
through  something  of  the  style  in 
which  Williams  has  got  up  this  poor 

r'cce  of  malevolent  misrepresentation, 
can  see,  for  one  thing,  that  these 
professed  badgers  of  the  ChanceUor 
know  nothing  of  their  business,  for 
they  treat  the  statement  in  the  last 
Quarterly,  about  cases  heard  and  de- 
cided by  Lord  Eldon  at  certain  periods, 
as  made  up  from  private  official  records, 
to  which  those  wno  attacked  him  could 
have  no  access.  Now,  I  know,  and 
they    should    most    assuredly   have 
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known,  that  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion io  made  up  entirely  from  returns 
printed  for  the  House  of  Commons  ! 
These  are  the  people  who  pretend  to 
criticise  the  Chancellor!  These  are 
the  sagacious  and  indefatigable  Juris- 
consult-M.  P.'s ! 

As  for  their  own  facts,  where,  I 
humbly  ask,  do  they  come  from  ?  Do 
they  come  from  the  sanr-e  person  or 
persons  who  furnished  Williams  for 
nis  Speech  is  Eldon,  with  that  roman- 
tic story  of  the  jkmt  gentleman  whodied 
of  mere  vexation,  m  consequence  of 
a  long-delayed  Chancery  suit,  and 
who,  on  inquiry,  turned  out  to  have 
been  a  labouring  mechanic,  who  died 
ere  the  suit  had  been  three  months  on 
the  books,  having  made  his  will  to  this 
effect,  that,  it  being  thought  he  might 
get  L.lOO  from  the  said  suit,  when  de- 
termined, he  wished  to  divide  that 
sum  prospectively,  so  and  so,  among 
his  relations  ?  Tnis  story  was  at  once  - 
felt  to  be,  to  all  purposes,  a  lie,  and  a 
lie  to  all  purpose,  it  was,  ere  long, 
proved  to  be. — Has  Williams  got  a 
new  purveyor  of  Chancery  facts  ?  If 
so,  he  should  by  all  means  tell  us  that 
fact. 

Williams  is  a  man  of  very  small  ta- 
lents, and  really  Brougham  should 
do  this  work  himself  if  he  wis^hes  any- 
thing to  come  of  it.  But  nothing  can 
come  of  it.  The  xmblic  has  learned  a 
few  broad  and  undeniable  truths 
which  serve  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  as  the  best  answer  to  the  ra- 
vings of  these  hankerers  after  more 
shining  gowns,  and  more  spreading 
periwigs.  For  example,  we  now  all 
know, 

I.  That  at  this  moment  there  is  not 
one  man  in  England  who  dares  to  ac- 
cuse Lord  Eldon  of  anything,  in  any 
one  instance,  like  unfairness  or  bias. 

II.  That,  at  this  moment,  there  ii 
not  one  man  in  England  who  dares  to 
deny  that  the  Chancellor's  opinion 
upon  any  given  case  carries  greater 
weight,  considered  merely  as  a  law- 
yer's opinion,  than  that  of  any  ten 
other  lawyers  now  living  could  do. 

III.  That,  no  matter  how  divided, 
his  time  is  more  entirely  given  to  the 
PUBLIC,  than  that  of  any  man  now 
living. 

IV.  That  the  increased  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  country  has,  of  course, 
been  attended  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  all  kinds  of  law  business— 
especially  in  the  Equity  Courts. 
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V.  Thtt  the  Chancellor  having  got 
two  assistants  to  help  him  in  his  ju- 
dicial husiness^  of  course  the  part  of 
the  business  ret^ned  in  his  own  hands 
is  exactly  the  most  difficult  part  of  it^ 
and  therefore  the  part  of  it  demanding 
most  time. 

Knowing  these  things  to  be  true 
and  indisputable^  and  knowing  t/iat  no 
one  case  of  hardship  fairly  attributable 
to  the  Chancellor  nas  ever  vet  been 
pointed  out — and  knowing  also^  that 
the  only  people  who  attack  him  are  a 
small  knot  of  envenomed  Whigs^  not 
one  of  whom  is^  as  a  lawyer,  (or,  in- 
deed, in  any  other  capacity^)  worthy  to 
toudb  the  latchet  of  the  Earl  of  El- 
don's  shoes,  18  it  at  all  wonderful  that 
we  should  regard  the  systematic  at- 
tempt made  to  embitter  the  calm  of 
tlUs  gigantic  intellect,  this  venerable 
man,  as  at  once  the  most  foolish,  and 
the  most  foid  of  all  the  undertakings 
that  have  ascertained,  in  our  time,  the 
character  and  the  fate  of  this  d^;iaded 
&ction  f  I  think  not. 

Art.  VII.  On  Ellis's  Letters  from 
the  British  Museum— a  very  tolerable 
article,  bating  a  spice  of  the  same  eter- 
nal antimonarchical  bile.  No  accom- 
pli^ments  seem  to  be  able  to  save  a 
man  from  this  sort  of  degradation, 
when  he  sets  about  manufacturing  for 
Blue  and  Yellow.  The  writer  points 
out  some  blunders  of  Ellis  in  very 
good  style.  We  hope  Ellis  will  be 
more  careful  in  future,  and  that  he 
will  give  us  many  more  Volumes  of 
the.same,  generally  speaking,  respect- 
able and  interesting  description. 

Art.  VIII.  is  a  poor  attempt  of 
Cockburn's  to  laugh  down  what  he 
oannot  answer— the  late  excellent 
pamphlet  on  the  Criminal  Jurispru- 
dence of  Scotland.  North  should  have 
a  solid  paper  on  this  subject.  Any 
lawyer  could  dish  Cockbum  in  this 
fiela  with  a  very  little  trouble.  He 
can't  write,  and  the  facts  are  all  the 
other  way.  Observe  how  they  have 
lowered  tneir  tone,  however.  Depend 
i^pon  it,  a  good  thrashing  never  fails 
'  to  tell  upon  the  recipient,  even  though 
he  may  trv  to  put  a  smiling  face  upon 
It.  Let  them  have  another  dozen  by 
all  means. 

Articles  IX.  X.  and  XI.  are  all  on 
the  West  Indies,  and  apparently  done 
by  young  Tom  Macamav,  who  is 
really  a  dever  lad,  though  pert  and 
absurd  in  the  most  ludicrous  de^ee, 
when  he  attempts  to  discuss  subjects 


of  this  sort  of  character  and  import- 
ance. Brougham,  I  take  it,  has  as- 
sisted him  with  one  or  two  paragraphs, 
of  felon  spite,  in  Article  X. — at  least 
they  have  to  me  very  much  the  air  of 
panni  purpurei,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means,  "  patches  (u  sheer 
blood-thirsty  atrocity." 

The  youth  himself  is  really  a  pro- 
mising spouter ; — I  have  no  doubt  such 
a  passage  as  the  folbwing  would  be 
reckon^  very  fine  in  a  s^ch  before 
The  Speculative.  Read  it,  my  dear 
Doctor,  and  tell  me  your  candid  opi- 
nion. 

<*Let  us  count  our  gains.  Let  us  bring 
to  the  test  the  lofty  phrases  of  colonial 
declamation.  The  West  Indies,  we  are 
told,  are  a  source  of  vast  wealth  and  re- 
venue to  the  country.  They  are  a  nnr- 
sery  of  seamen.  They  take  great  qoan- 
tities  of  our  manufactures.  They  aad  to 
our  political  importance.  They  are  use- 
ful posts  in  time  of  war.  These  absurdi- 
ties have  been  repeated,  till  they  have 
begun  to  impose  upon  the  impostors  who 
invented  them.  Let  us  examine  them 
briefly. 

**  Our  commercial  connexion  with  the 
West  Indies  is  simply  this.  We  buy  our 
sugar  from  them  at  a  higher  price  than  is 
given  for  it  in  any  qther  part  of  the 
world.  The  surplus  they  export  to  the 
continent,  where  llie  price  is  lower ;  and 
we  pay  thetn  the  difference  out  of  our 
own  pockets.  Our  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  is  saddled  with  almost  all  the  ex- 
pense of  their  civil  and  military  establish^ 
roents,  and  with  a  bounty  of  l,?00,000t 
Let  these  be  deducted  from  the  profits  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  their  amount 
will  shrink  indeed.  Let  us  then  deduct 
from  the  residue  the  advantages  which 
we  relinquish  in  order  to  obtain  it, — that 
is  to  say,  the  profits  of  a  free  sugar  trade 
all  over  the  world ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  estimate  the  boasted  gains  of  a 
connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrificed  ' 
the  negroes  Ui  one  hemisphere,  and  the 
Hindoos  in  the  other. 

«  But  the  West  Indians  take  great 
quantities  of  our  manufactures!  Ihey 
can  take  only  a  return  for  the  commodi- 
ties which  they  send  us.  And  from  what* 
ever  country  we  may  import  the  same 
commodities,  to  that  country  roust  we 
send  out  the  same  returns,  ¥^hat  is  it 
that  now  limits  the  demands  of  our  east- 
em  empire  ?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the 
want  of  an  adequate  return.  From  that 
immense  market — from  the  custom  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  consumers,  our 
manufacturers  are  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
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clud«^  bj  tb«  protecting  duties  on  East 
IndiMMgir. 

**  But  a  greftt  reveoae  is  derived  from 
tlM  West  Indian  trade !  Here,  again,  we 
liAve  the  same  fsllacy.  As  long  as  the 
present  quantity  of  sugar  is  imported 
into  England,  no  matter  from  what  coun- 
try, the  rcTcnue  will  not  svffer ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  dimi- 
nished, the  consumption,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  revenue,  must  increase*.  But 
the  West  India  trade  affords  extensive 
employment  to  British  shipping  and  sea- 
nJken !  Why  more  than  any  equally  ex- 
tensive trade  with  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ?  The  more  active  our  trade,  the 
more  demand  there  will  be  for  shipping 
and  seamen;  and  every  one  who  has 
learnt  the  alphabet  of  political  economy, 
knows  that  trade  is  active  in  proportion 
only  as  it  is  free. 

**  There  are  some  who  assert,  that,  in 
a  military  and  political  point  of  view,  the 
West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to 
this  country.  This  is  a  common,  but  a 
monstrous  misrepresentation.  We  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  colonial  empire  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  modem 
Eoropei  What  nation  has  it  ever 
•trengthened  ?  What  nation  has  it  ever  en- 
riched ?  What  have  been  its  fruiu  ?  Wars 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  immense  cost, 
fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  clash- 
ing jurisdiction,  corruption  in  govern- 
ments^ and  indigence  among  the  people. 
What  have  Mexico  and  Peru  done  for 
Spain,  the  Brazils  for  Portugal,  Batavia 
for  Holland?  Or,  if  the  experience  of 
others  is  lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  pro- 
fit by  our  own  ?  What  have  we  not  sa- 
crificed to  our  ififiituated  passion  for  trans- 
atlantic dominion  ?  This  it  is  that  has  so 
Often  led  us  to  risk  our  own  smiling 
gardens  and  dear  firesides  for  some  snowy 
desert  or  infectious  morass  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe :  This  inspired  us  with 
th^  project  of  conquering  America  in 
Germany :  This  induced  us  to  resign  all 
the  advantages  of  our  insular  situation-* 
to  embroil  ourselves  in  the  intrigues,  and 
fight  the  battles  of  half  the  continent— to 
fk^iii  coalitions  which  were  instantly 
broken-Hmd  to  give  subsidies  which 
were  never  earned :  This  gave  birth  to 
the  fratricidal  war  against  American 
liberty,  with  aO  its  disgraceful  defeaU 
and  ail  its  barren  victories^  and  all  the 
massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all 
the  bloody  contracts  of  the  Hessian 
alangfaterhoose :  This  it  was  which,  in 
the  war  against  the  French  republic,  in- 
duced us  to  send  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  bravest  troops  to  die  in 
the  West  Indian  h<^pitals,  while  the 
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armies  of  our  enemies  were  pouring  over 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  When  a  colo- 
nial acquisition  has  been  in  prospect,  we 
have  thought  no  expenditure  extravagant^ 
no  interference  perilous.  Gold  has  been 
to  us  as  dust,  and  blood  as  wafer.  Shall 
we  never  learn  wisdom  ?  Shall  we  never 
cease  to  prosecute  a  pursuit  wilder  than 
the  wildest  dream  of  alchymy,  with  all 
the  credulity  and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon  ?*' 

"  He  talked !  he  talked !  Ye  gods, 
how  he  did  talk  !"— Is  this,  then,  the 
style  in  which  we  have  a  question,  the 
most  profound,  both  as  to  extent  And 
importance,  discussed  in  a  work  like 
the  Edinburgh  Review — the  avowed 
literary  organ  of  a  great  party  in  the 
state  of  Britain  ?  I  can  with  mfficulty 
believe  my  own  eyes,  when  I  read  over 
the  performance  of  this  airy  Jack-an- 
apes,  and  see  that  it  is  actually  set 
forth  to  the  world  under  the  sanction 
of  such  people  as  the  Broughams  and 
the  Jeflreys.  **  Let  us  count  our 
gains,"  quoth  the  sage — "  let  us  exa- 
mine them  briefly." — Briefly  indeed ! 
You  have  found  the  short  cut  to  all 
wisdom,  divine  and  human,  at  length ! 

This  sort  of  trash  will  do  more 
harm  to  the  cause  of  East  Indian  su- 
gar, and  Sierra  Leone,  than  anything 
uey  have  tried  before.  Here  is  a  mag- 
nificent empire,  scattering  wealth  and 
civilization  over  the  wide  world,  as 
from  an  inexhaustible  cornucopia  of 
benevolence — flourishing  in  end  by 
the  extent  of  its  commerce — and  do- 
ing more  ffood  to  the  human  race  in 
one  year  than  any  other  great  empire 
that  ever  existed  did  in  a  hundred ! 
Here  are  we  full  of  peace,  and  plenty, 
and  industry  at  home,  and  enjoying 
that  position  simply  and  entirely  be- 
cause we  have  enormous  colonial  pos- 
sessions, the  produce  of  which  has 
created,  and  now  employs,  the  far 
greatest  capital,  and  the  far  ^atest 
navigation,  that  ever  w^e  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  we 
are  to  give  up  all  our  colonies !  Why  ? 
— Why,  because  Mr  Macaulay  nas 
discovered  that  Britain  has  not  been 
ruined  by  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America! 
Beautiful  reasoner! — ^As  if  we  had 
not  thriven  in  spite  of  that  great  loss, 
simply  because,  great  as  it  was,  it  was 
the  loss  of  a  part  only,  and  not  of  the 
whole,  of  our  colonial  possessions. 
Does  the  stripling  not  know,  more- 
over,  that  we  may  be  said  to  have 
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gained  our  great  eastern  empire  since 
we  lost  America  ?  '*  Colonial  empire 
has  been  the  curse  of  modem  Europe !" 
•^Indeed !  Then  America  is  a  curse 
altogether^ to  the  world ;  for,  but  for 
colonial  empire,  it  must  have  been  to 
this  hour  in  the  hands  of  its  own  sa- 
vages. '^  Spain  has  gained  nothing 
from  her  colonies." — Indeed  !  Spain 
all  but  gained  the  empire  of  the  wory 
from  her  cobnies ;  and,  if  Spain  had 
been  a  well-governed  country,  Spain 
would  have  had  at  this  moment  power 
and  wealth,  at  home  and  abroad, 
through  her  colonies.  Spain  has  made 
a  bad  use  of  her  American  colonies — 
granted— ergo,  she  could  nothave  made 
a  good  use  of  them. — I  dissent  from  the 
bantling  conclusion.  ''  This  it  is  that 
has  so  often  led  us  to  risk  our  own 
smiling  gardens  and  dear  fire-sides, 
for  some  snowy  desert  or  infectious 
morass  on  the  other  side  of  the  world." 
—Very  good ; — and  if  some  people  had 
not  nsked — ay,  left — their  smiling 
gardens,  where  would  have  been  the 
flourishing  civilization  that  at  this 
moment  brightens  so  much  of  a  whole 
new  hemisphere  ?  If  everybody  staid 
at  home  to  nurse  narcissuses  in  their 
own  smiling  gardens,  where  would  be 
the'  foundations  of  empires — the  ex- 
tension of  civilization  ? — ^what  would 
come  of  the  progress  of  m^n,  and  of 
the  earth  ?  This  boy  assumes,  that 
we  would  have  had  no  wars  had  we 
had  no  colonics.  I  can  tell  him  that  we 
should  have  had  bloodier  wars,  near- 
er home,  and  less  money  to  fight  them 
with  ;  and  I  can  also  tell  him,  that  if 
the  system  of  colonization,  upon  which 
the  commercial  and  political  grandeur 
of  Britain  has  been  raised,  is  to  be 
abandoned  in  order  to  please  the  sages 
of  the  debating  clubs,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  confined  at  home, 
barred  from  all  outlet,  will  soon,  very 
soon,  have  quite  enough  of  the  seeds 
of  misery  and  of  war  within  itself. 

Here  is  another  grand  specimen  of 
the  discursive  faculty : — '*  The  colo- 
nies of  Spain  were  far  more  extensive 
and  populous  than  ours.  Has  Spain, 
tt  any  time  within  these  two  hundred 
years,  been  a  match  for  England,  either 
by  land  or  by  sea  ?" — We,  having  very 
great  colonial  possessions,  have  beaten 
Spain,  who  had  still  greater.  It  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  master  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  that  we  should 
have  beaten  Spain  still  more  hollow, 
had  we  been  possessed  of  no  colonies 


at  all.  '^  Was  Virginia  a  lets  Taluable 
possession  than  Jamaica?" — Don't  you 
see  how  vigorously  you  stump  on  ia 
spite  of  having  lost  one  of  your  legs  ? 
Be  a  wise  man — ^take  the  hint — ^have 
two  wooden  legs  by  all  means,  my 
dear  fellow.  Evge,  Master  Macaulay! 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  the  wooden 
spoon. 

*'  The  colonial  system  gave  rise  to 
the  fratricidal  war  against  American 
liberty." 

Very  good.  But  what  gave  rise  to 
the  nation  claiming  that  liberty? — 
*'  The  curse  of  Europie,"  no  doubt— 
cotonizaiion* 

Upon  my  word,  we  must  go  to 
school  once  again.  Doctor ; — some  to« 
tally  new  plan  of  reasoning,  I  see,  has 
been  discovered.  Is  it  we  that  are  the 
diildren ! 

**  Although  we  had  no  West  Indian 
Islands,  we  must  have  sugar  from  some 
other  place,  and  therefore  the  reyenoA*^ 
could  not  suffer"  Here  is  a  surprising 
philosopher,  with  a  vengeance !  We 
must  have  sugar !  We  have  it  now, 
because  we  grow  it  on  our  own  land.— 
It  follows,  that  if  we  had  none  of  our 
own,  somebody  would  raise  it  for  us  else- 
where, and  that  that  somebody  Would 
give  it  us  at  a  fairer  rate  than  our  own 
fellow-citizens  now  do;  and,  moreover, 
that  that  somebody  would  take  espe- 
cial care  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
us  in  British  ships,  nobly  sacrificing 
any  notion  of  a  navigation  of  his  own^ 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  ex- 
tending ours.  But,  in  good  truth,  it 
is  rather  too  much  that  I  should  be 
bothering  myself  or  you  with  the  ra- 
vings of  a  boy,  who  evidently  has  not 
yet  mastered  the  first  rules  of  Watts' 
Logic — whose  argument  is  uniformly 
grounded  on  a  petiiio  jjrincipii — whose 
skill  amounts  to  nothing  but,  as  soma 
one  has  expressed  it,  '*  a  knack  of 
drawing  from  false  facts  inconseouent 
conclusions," — and,  I  may  ada,  of 
clothing  both  facts  and  conclusion^  ia 
a  jargon  of  flippant  absurdity,  ridily 
deserving  the  tenderest  meraes  of  die 
ferula. 

As  for  the  pretended  review  of  old 
Stephens'  book,  it  is  clear  that  the 
scribe  had  read  the  unanswered  and  un- 
answerable exposure  of  that  precious 
mass  of  humbug  which  /ippeared  in  one 
of  the  late  Numbers  of  the  Magazine. 
The  admission  here  is,  that "  perhaps 
Mr  Stephens  has  been  rather  too  com- 
plimentary to  theGrceks  and  Romans." 
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This  means,  "  I  have  read  the  paper  in 
Blackwood,  in  which  Stephens  is  de* 
monstraied  either  to  have  knowB  no« 
thing  about  the  slavery  of  the  ancients, 
or  to  have  purposely  falsified  every- 
thing he  did  know  of  it  I  will  not  say 
this  ^  but  it  may  be  prudent  for  me  not 
to  stir  any  more  that  desperate  part  of 
the  controversy."  This  is  true  samtling 
candour.  Such,  and  in  the  same  sort,  is 
the  general  spirit  of  the  whole  paper,  in 
which  it  is  assumed^  that  Stepnens  had 
given  a  view  of  the  slave  laws  of  our 
colonies  as  ihet/  now  exist ;  while,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  had  been  demonstraied 
Dy  the  same  pen,  that  Mr  Stephens 

MAKES  NO  niSTINCTIOX  WHATEVER 
BETWEEN  LAWS  ABOLISHED  AND  LAWS 

IN  OPEEATION.  The  swallowing  of 
this  must  have  been  pleasant  to  a 
young  and  ingenuous  mind.  Suppose 
a  man  to  attack  the  British  code,  and 
to  exhibit  as  equallv  the  subjects  of 
his  assault,  the  old  statutes  about 
fire-ordeal  and  witchcraft,  and  Mr 
Peel's  last  bill  about  juries.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  Justinian  of  the  co- 
lonial oode  has  done ;  and  this  is  ex- 
actlv  what  the  Edinburgh  Review 
lanus,  as  '^  of  the  numerous  excellent 
works  in  which  this  important  subject 
has  been  discussed,  the  most  compre^ 
hensive  and  the  most  valuable."  Euge, 
Mrs  Candour  1 

It  would  take  some  space  to  exhibit 
aU  the  dirty  little  points  of  the  job  that 
peep  out  here  and  there  in  these  pa- 
pers. Look,  for  instance,  at  the  mean 
attempt  to  create  jealousies  between 
the  resident  and  non-resident  proprie- 
tors of  the  colonial  soil.  Look  at  the 
dirty  insinuations  throughout.    Ob- 
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serve,  in  particular,  the  passage  in 
which  the  Duke  of  York  is  hinted  at, 
(that  must  be  Brougham's — the  idea, 
I  mean — for  the  words  are  too  ludi- 
crously bombast  for  any  bearded  man) 
— observe  the  vile,  sneaking  concilia- 
tion tone  of  some  paragraphs ! 

The  account  ot  Hayti  is  another 
first-rate  piece  of  impudence.  It  is 
egregious,  and,  I  thintc,  must  be  wil- 
ful, misrepresentation,  fhnn  beginning 
to  end.  Turn  for  a  single  moment  to 
Macdonnell's  Considerations  on  Negro 
Slaverv,  (the  book  noticed  in  one  cjf 
your  late  Numbers,)  and  see  what 
view  of  the  matter  arises,  when  real 
facts  are  taken  as  dala — when  the  pen 
is  in  the  hand,  not  of  a  paragraph- 
monger,  who  knows  nothmg  of  the 
colonies,  but  of  one  who  speaks  from 
personal  knowledge,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime.  If  you  have  the 
book  by  you,  and  can  spare  room  in 
the  Magazine,  I  really  wish  you  would 
make  an  extract  from  Macdonnell's 
chapter  on  St  Domingo.  Depend  upon 
it,  what  he  says  at  p.  123,  to  p.  136, 
would  at  once  settle  the  business,  if  it 
had  the  benefit  of  your  circulation. 

[^Our  friend  asks  a  great  deal,  but 
we  must  not  hesitate  to  do  as  he 
wishes.*]] 

The  last  Article  is  a  small  puff  on 
Brougham — by  himself. 

With  these  hints,  I  think  you  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  manufacturing 
a  thoroughly- demolishing  diatribe  on 
this  miserable  Number  of  old  Blue 
and  Yellow.  Do  so,  and  oblige. 
Yours,  affectionately, 

A  Constant  Reader. 


*  **  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  th^jcenes  of  massacre  and  outrage  which 
marked  the  progress  of  the  blacks  in  obtaining  their  liberty ;  with  these,  it  is  pre- 
'sumed,  the  reader  is  fully  acquainted ;  our  more  immediate  object  is  to  inquire  if  any 
coercion  is  employed  to  enforce  labour ;  if  the  amount  of  the  cultivation  denotes 
general  industry;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  negroes  are  retrograding  or  advancing  in 
civilization.  With  regard  to  the  first  very  important  particular,  a  great  misunder- 
standing prevails  in  general  throughout  this  country.  When  freemen  are  spoken  oU 
we  naturally  entertain  the  idea  of  persons  living  as  they  please,  following  what 
employment  they  like,  and,  whether  they  work  or  not,  we  consider  it  a  matter 
which  belongs  solely  to  themselves,  and  one  with  which  the  government  has  no  con- 
cern. This  state  of  things,  there  is  the  most  ample  authority  to  conclude,  has 
never  yet  existed  in  St  Domingo.^  From  the  first  period  that  the  inhabitants 
enjoyed  any  temporary  tranquillity  after  the  insurrection,  it  will  be  unequivocally 
found,  that  whatever  labour  was  performed  was  compelled  by  the  despotic  procla- 
mations of  those  in  authority.  After  the  negroes  were  emancipated,  and  immersed 
in  every  species  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness ;  when  Santhonax,  the  commissioner 
from  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  returned  to  the  island  in  1796,  one  of  his 
first  measures  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  freed  negroes  to  de- 
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vote  themselves  to  industry;  he  imperatively  commanded  them  '  to  refiotuice 
that  state  of  vagrancy  which  the  laws  of  the  republic  would  punish  j'  and  in  caae 
of  disobedience,  th^  most  severe  penalties  were  40  be  inflieted.  The  result  of  thia 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  Men  recently  surrendered  to  the  full  gra- 
tification of  their  own  will,  and  having  no  immediate  stimulant  to  ezctte  then 
to  exertion,  would  naturally  prefer  roving  about  as  soldiers,  or  rather  banditti,  than 
to  return  to  their  former  laborious  mode  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  is  stated  in  the 
public  papers  of  that  period,  that  *  they  refused  to  return  to  their  hdx>iir  as  had 
been  enjoined.  They  in  answer  alleged,  that,  being  freemen,  they  would  only 
work  when,  and  as  long  as,  they  pleased.*  This  state  of  thiiigs  being  likely  ta 
continue,  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  something  more  than  a  mere  proclamation 
was  necessary,  and  a  company  of  agriculturists,  called  police  guards^  were  esOw 
blisbed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  work  of  cultivation.  It  was  the  duty  of 
this  body  to  take  cognizance  of  the  time  and  quantity  of  work  performed,  confor* 
roably  to  the  prescribed  regulation ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  punishment  was  inflict* 
ed  in  the  roost  exemplary  manner.  The  new  correction  for  indolence  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  which  had  been  formerly  employed.  It  has  been 
stated,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  controverted,  that  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
horrors  of  murder  had  become  familiar,  aid  when  men  were  rapidly  relapsing  into 
a  state  of  barbarism,  the  offender,  for  a  repetition  of  the  most  trifling  misdemeanour 
on  a  plantation,  was  shot  Indeed,  after  the  final  evacuation  of  the  F^nch  troops^ 
the  reigns  of  the  tyrants  who  succeeded,  present,  in  roost  respects,  the  ordinary 
features  of  African  sovereignty. 

**  What,  however,  is  most  essential  for  the  British  public  to  consider,  is  the  stri* 
king  and  unanswerable  circumstance,  that  whatever  labour  is  carried  on  in  St 
Domingo  is  performed  by  compulsion.  All  those  who  have  possessed  authority 
or  dominion  have  perceived  the  practical  illustration,  that  men  will  not  work  in  a 
field  merely  for  the  love  of  perspiring,  so  long  as  they  have  a  plantain  or  a  banana 
tree  at  their  elbow.  On  this  head«  independent  of  the  many  proclamations  issued 
in  the  pfogress  of  the  revolt,  and  during  the  various  intestine  commotions,  the  prin- 
ciple may  be  perceived  clearly  established  and  identifled  in  the  Code  Henri.  In 
the  92^  article  of  this  Code  it  is  stated,—'  Work  shall  commence  with  the  day- 
light, and  be  continued  uninterrupted  until  eight  o'clock ;  one  hour  is  allotted  to 
the  labourer  for  breakfiut  on  the  spot  where  employed ;  at  nine,  work  recommencoi 
until  noon,  when  two  houn'  repose  are  granted  them ;  at  two  o'clock  ^exactly  they 
recommence  work,  and  shall  not  leave  off  before  nightfiall.' 

**  Art.  26th.«-<  No  labourer,  without  permission  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  kin^ 
shall  absent  himself  from  the  plantation  on  working-days,  unless  this  be  obtained 
through  the  overseer  or  conductor.* 

**  Art.  ITth.— <  The  law  punishes  the  lazy  and  vagabonds,  among  whom  are  com- 
prehended labouren  of  both  sexes  who  shall  quit  the  habitations  in  which  they 
have  domiciled,  in  order  to  reside  in  towns  or  other  places,  where  they  are  forbid* 
den  to  settle.* 

"  What  these  punishments  are  has  been  already  alluded  to ;  and  I  would  merely 
desire  any  reasonable  person  to  contrast  the  condition  of  the  negroes  at  large,  under 
what  is  termed  their  newly-acquired  freedom,  with  the  sute  of  slavery  which  for- 
merly existed.  The  negroes  on  the  plantations  are,  unless  a  change  has  very  re- 
cently taken  place,  in  every  respect  slaves  to  the  state.  They  are  slaves,  doomed  to 
perform  a  regular  apportioned  labour,  and  amenable  to  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of 
some  crafty  neighbour,  who  by  his  cunning  or  superior  cruelty  has  acquired  autho- 
rity. They  are  completely  deprived  of  those  kindlier  feelings  of  attachment  whkdi 
exist  on  every  well-managed  estate,  and  which  make  the  negro  look  up  to  his  mas- 
ter for  immediate  assistance  and  protection.  And,  in  conclusion  on  this  head  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  afterwards  exacted  as  taxes 
to  meet  the  assumed  exigencies  of  government 

"  Having  thus  shown  that  the  work  performed  is  entirely  of  a  compulsory  na- 
ture, the  next  object  is  naturally  to  inquire  into  its  amount  In  this  particular,  the* 
result  corresponds  to  what  all  writers  assert  in  theory ;  namely,  that  individual  ma- 
nagement must  uniformly  be  better  and  more  productive  than  the  vague  and  inde- 
finite superintendence  of  the  state  itself.  It  could  not  be  for  a  moment  expected  that 
any  general  regulations  could  correct  the  desire  of  idleness,  and,  accordingly,  the  la- 
bour is  done  merely  by  starts,  performed  at  that  season  when  the  crops  are  getting 
in,  and  when  the  superintendents  of  labour  are  more  strict  and  tyrannical  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  idleness  is  universal ;  and  it  is  most  material  to  Beflect, 
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that  the  cultifttioii  which  reqniret  regular  tttendnice  and  IndiutTy  has  finally 
ceased*  Coffee  it  the  only  article  now  produced  to  any  extent ;  the  formerly  nu- 
meroat  tnd  rftagniflcent  plantationa  of  sugar  are  long  tioce  in  ruin ;  the  continued 
labour  was  foou  found  irksome;  and  all  the  mandates  of  authority  were  found  in- 
sufficient  to  promote  exertion,  so  long  as  the  immediate  coercing  power  of  one  kind 
or  another  was  not  present  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the 
coffee  now  exported  is  gathered  from  the  trees  phmted  before  the  revolution ;  the 
labour  requisite  for  this  service  is  obviously  exceedingly  trifling ;  sind  as  this  article 
is  alone  brought  forward  to  disphty  the  industry  of  the  Haytians,  it  demonstrates,  in 
a  striking  degree,  how  erroneous  ore  tlie  statements  continually  adduced  rcgurding 
this  nominal  productiveness  of  free  kbour  in  the  West  Indies.  I  shall  here  give  an 
abstract  of  the  exports  in  1791 : 

Claytd  ragar,  .  '  .  70.n7i708  IIm. 

Brovrndo.  .  .  OS,l77.5iy 

CoBte,  .  .  .  68.IAIII8O 

Cotton,  .  .  .  6.8«^1S6 

Indiffo,  9SMM 

Independent  of  minor  articles  of  cokivation.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to  aseertaiii 
the  exact  export.  The  quantity  given  in  the  Haytian  documents  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  corresponding  imports,  as  stated  :in  the  official  returns  of  the  countsies 
with  whom  they  are  engaged  in  trade.  I  shsU  give  both,  leaving  the  reader  to 
cboose  whichever  he  thinks  most  correct.  It  is  unuecessary  to  allude  to  sugar,  the 
cultivation  of  that  article  tieing  barely  equal  to  supply  the  local  consumption  of  tlie 
island. 

Cofte  exported,  Itwm  HaytUn  papen,  ■•  Inougbt  forward  by  the  abolitiaoisti,)  18S9,  to  United 

SUtes.  or  in  ships  of  the  United  States,  .  .  10.144,578  Ibt. 

Great  Britain,  .  .  .  13,5 1 8.95 1 

France,  .  .  .  9,458,m77 

Holland  and  all  other  parts,  .  1,965,988 

S5,118,394  lbs. 


Colfee  Imported,  per  oOdal  xeHims,  Into  Great  Britain,  18SS,  4,661,784  lbs. 

United  Stetes,  .  .  .  8,994,593 


l«,057.177  lbs. 
I  have  looked  orer  the  imports  into  HoUand,  together  with  some  state- 
ments relatiTe  to  France,  and  the  result  Induoeo  me  to  suppose  that  the 
amount  to  be  added  for  direct  importaUoa  Into  the  Continent  cannot 

4,500,000  lbs. 


71,557,1771 


"  In  I79I,  the  value  of  the  coifee,  68,151,180  lbs.  as  laid  before  the  legislative 
assembly  of  France,  was  51,890,748  livres. 

**  The  value  of  the  total  exporU  was  200;30I,634  livres. 

'*  Now,  supposing  the  returns  of  labour  and  profits  of  stock  to  have  been  assi- 
milated, as  no  doubt  they  were,  between  coffee  and  other  articles,  tlie  quantity  of  la- 
bour performed  in  the  island  was  equal  to  producing  261^600,000  lbs.  of  coffee.  Say, 
then,  there  were  even  50,000  negroes  massacred,  and  the  population  reduced  from 
450,000  to  400,000,  the  quantity  of  labour  now  performed  should  be  equal  to  pro- 
ducing 232,400,000  lbs.  But  it  is  only,  according  to  the  Haytian  documents, 
35^118,394  lbs.  The  conclusion  then  is  evident ;  allowing  for  the  small  quantity  of 
cotton  and  cocoa  said  to  be  exported.  At  present,  for  every  day  that  a  man  works, 
he  is  idle  six,  according  to  the  statements  given  by  the  African  Institution,  and 
thirteen  days  idle  according  to  the  official  returns  taken  from  the  other  countries.  And 
even  this  is  not  the  whole.  If  we  consider  the  circumstance  that  the  coffee-trees 
were  phmted  before  the  revolution,  we  may  add  several  days  more  of  idleness,  for 
one  of  work.  The  cultivation,  I  apprehend,  will  continue  to  decrease;  wbetlier  tt 
does  or  does  not,  however,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  the  argument.  Accord, 
ingly  as  the  coercion  of  the  police  guards,  or  overseers  of  work  as  I  believe  they  are 
now  termed,  is  more  or  less  rigorous,  in  a  similar  proportion  will  be  the  quantity  of 
produce  exported. 

<*  In  viewing  this  lamentable  &lling  off,  there  are  some  weighty  considerations 
which  should  not  be  forgotten.  Here  it  cannot  be  advanced  in  palliation,  that  it 
takes  time  to  teach  a  people  industry.  The  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  work ;  they  were  fuUy  ac^pminted  with  th.e  routine  of  each  species  of 
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cultivation  ^  they  had  the  eitatet  and  buildiDgs  hi  complete  order ;  and  jet  such  is  the 
andeyiating  weakness  of  Ifdman  nature,  that  they  allowed  all  to  go  to  waste,  to  indulge, 
even  at  some  hazard,  their  predominant  propensity  to  loiter  about  in  idleness.  I  con- 
ceive  that  a  more  satisfiictory  proof  could  not  be  advanced  of  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
ciples  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  present  man- 
ners and  state  of  society  of  the  negroes,  t)iey  have  in  the  aggregate  suffered  greatly 
both  in  comfort  and  happiness.  It  is  pretty  universally  known,  that,  previously  to 
the  revolution,  St  Domingo  was  decidedly  the  farthest  advanced  of  the  West  India 
settlements.  The  most  diversified  scenes  of  industry,  decorated  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  art,  struck  every  beholder  with  admiration.  Who  is  there  who  now  travels 
in  the  interior,  and  beholds  the  splendid  mansions  in  ruin,  tho  fine  gardens  and 
parterres  overgrown  with  weeds,  who  can  repress  a  sigh  at  the  mournful  scene  of  de- 
vastation ?  In  no  small  degree  is  that  feeling  increased  on  seeing,  perhaps,  a  negro 
emerge  from  a  miserable  hut,  moving  along  in  slothful  apathy,  with  no  inducement 
to  rouse  his  faculties,  beyond  the  payment  of  his  unwilling  tribute  of  exaction  to  some 
ferocious  military  minister  of  oppression..  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  treatment  by 
the  French  planters  in  former  times  was  unexceptionable ;  1  only  assert,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes,  generally,  has  changed  for  the  worse ;  and  that  the  visitations 
of  despotic  rule  are  by  fiir  more  hated  than  the  aotliority  formerly  exercised  by  the 
master.  In  a  very  short  time  they  will  be,  in  the  interior,  destitute  of  clothing,  and 
many  articles  of  immediate  necessity :  for  one  of  the  best  of  reasons,— the  cos|  of  the 
equipment  of  the  large  body  of  troops  swallows  up  so  great  a  portion  of  the  exports. 
The  number  of  men  in  the  army  amounts,  it  is  stated,  to  not  less  than  25,000,  living 
•in  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  ready  at  the  least  provocation  to  plunder  the  de- 
fenceless. As  to  morality,  all  visitors  allow  it  to  be  quite  unknown.  Sunday  is  the  great 
day  for  riot  and  amusement ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  such  as  are  seized  occasionally 
with  a  compunctious  visiting  of  conscience  easily  compound  for  their  sins  by  liberal 
contributions  to  some  of  the  adventurous  priests  who  visit  them  from  the  Havannah. 

'*  Although  before  I  left  the  West  Indies  I  received  many  other  statements  from 
gentlemen  who  had  been  in  tlie  island  within  the  last  one  or  two  years,  and  who 
drew  a  truly  deplorable  picture  of  the  state  of  society,  I  have  purposely  avoided  en- 
larging on  anything  which  writers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  might  attri- 
bute to  a  prejudiced  source.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  conduces  to  \iilgar  recrimi- 
nation and  abuse ;  and  tlie  public,  becoming  disgusted,  give  very  little  attention  to 
what  is  brought  forward  by  either  party.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  course"  to  be 
pursued  by  those  in  authority  is  surely  obvious ;  and  that  it  has  been  so  long  dekyed 
implies,  in  my  opinion,  culpable  neglect.  Institute  an  impartial  inquiry :  there  are 
many  officers  of  the  navy,  and  other  persons  of  unquestionable  authority,  not  at  all 
interested,  who  are,  I  understand,  capable  of  giving  the  most  ample  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  St  Domingo.  Why  are  those  persons  not  examined  ?  It  is  the 
only  mode  of  setting  at  rest  the  contradictory  statements  and  fierce  contentions 
which  serve  so  much  to  perplex  and  obscure  the  question  at  issue.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  ^est  India  body  will  have  this  desirable  measure  accomplished  in  the  ensu- 
hig  session  of  Parliament ;  and  1  will  venture  to  declare  that  i4  will  remove  much  of 
the  delusion  that  prevails  so  extensively  on  the  subject  of  negro  emancipation  and 
free  labour. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  to  persons  of  much  reflection,  what  has  been  brought  forward, 
relative  to  tlie  small  quantity  of  produce  exported,  will,  in  the  various  deductions, 
almost  establish  everything  that  is  required. 

'*  In  tlie  first  place,  It  is  clear,  that  our  colonies  would  not  be  worth  the  keeping, 
if  they  produced  no  more  in  proportion  than  is  now  produced  in  St  Domingo.  Tlie 
abolitionists,  therefore,  shquld  honestly  acknowledge  that,  agreeably  to  their  princi- 
ples, it  Ts  not  intended  tqTfretain  the  West  Indies  as  productive  possessions  to  the 
British  crown. 

**  Secondly,  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo,  in  the 
aggregate,  only  work  one  day  in  ten.  Now  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  all  our  mo- 
ralists assert,  that  idleness  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  almost  every  evil,  we  may  easily 
imagine  the  prevailing  licentiousness,  profligacy,  and  general  depravity  of  manners, 
even  had  they  not  been  described  by  almost  every  person  who  has  visited  the  island. 

'*  Thirdly,  As  regards  their  present  civilization  and  future  prospects,  it  can  easily 
be  shown  that  they  roust  of  necessity  be  far  inferior  to  the  slaves  iu  our  own  settle* 
ment*.  Let  us  here  consider  in  what  civilization  consists.  Is  it  not  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  comforts ;  increased  accommodation  in  lodging  and  furniture ;  a  supe- 
rior quality  and  display  in  clothing ;  and  an  augmented  participation  in  tlie  various 
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conveniences  of  life?  In  all  those  particulars,  the  Hajrtlans  roust  be  exceedingly  de- 
ficiebt,  as  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  anything  beyond  a  comparatively  trifling  Tmpor- 
tation.  By  wray  of  illustration  and  contrast,  I  shall  here  specify  the  imports  into 
Demerara,  from  whence  there  is  no  export  They  are  taken  Irom  the  returns  given 
in  by  the  naval  officer,  by  command  of  government 

From  Orwt  Britain  and  Irelaad,  18SS.  ' 

Hardwus           •          -          -  £48,561                                   Brought  up  £f  60.750 

Woolleni*  linens,  dothiog,  ivc  U5^9i  Beef,  pork,  butter,  cheeM  •  Af,0I8 

Hats       * 9,583  Soap  and  candles              -  •  16,315 

Bricks  and  Hme      -       .       •  10,076  Glass,  earthenwaia          •  •  11,311 

Puncheons,  hoopa,  dec           •  25,606  Leather,  ^.         -          •  -  14,729 

PainUandoiU              -         >  11,530  Malt  and  cyder     -          -  -  10,875 

Wines  and  spirits            -  -  81,2X2 

Carry  up  £260,750  Othn«fticlea       -          •  -  49,619 

Cocket  Taltte  £426,799 

From  HoUartd  t  227,499,  ex.  12 18.958 

^  British  America  fish  and  lumber            112)^23 

West  Indies               ir2,688 

United  States            54,036 

p  All  other  parts 3,417 

£  638,421 

**  In  Demerara  there  are  74,416  slaves,  and  not  more  than  3000  whites.  Now,  what 
is  imported  for  their  use,  allowing  a  fair  rate  of  profit,  will  be  found  to  exceed  what 
all  the  exports  of  St  Domingo  could  purchase,  though  she  has  five  times  as  great  a 
population.  AVhat,  then,  is  the  result  ?  f s  it  not  obvious  tliat  the  black  inhabitants 
of  Demerara  must  enjoy  five  times  more  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
which  are  uniformly  regarded  as  the  attendants  and  attributes  of  civilization  ?  It  is 
unnecessary  to  advert  to  any  difiference  caused  by  the  consumption  of  the  whites, 
that  probably  being  more  than  balanced  by  a  proportionate  superiority  in  number  of 
the  coloured  people  in  St  Domingo.  I  have  made  this  exposition  for  the  purpose 
of  more  fully  pointing  out  the  extraordinary  fallacy  in  what  the  abolitionists  term 
the  valuable  trade  to  HaytL  Added  to  this  circumstance,  when  the  morals,  and  reli- 
gion, and  prospect  of  future  advancemeut  of  the  negroes  is  considered,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  St  Domingo  has  woefully  disappointed  the  sangume  hopes  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist. The  example  is  in  every  respect  so  applicable,  as  to  make  it  criminal 
in  a  statesman  to  overlook  the  many  lessons  of  experience  which  may  be  gathered 
from  contemplating  the  progress  of  the  revolt,  from  the  first  dawning  of  discontent, 
to  the  present  unhappy  consummation." 


MS.  K0TES  ON  THE  LASt  NUMBER  O^  THE  QUARTERLY  RKTUW. 


Dear  N. 
Ir  you  have  room  or  time  for  it,  I 
shall  give  you  a  few  hasty  remarks  on 
the  new  Quarterly,  thrown  off  as 
a  P.  S.  to  my  notes  on  the  Edinburgh. 
I  own  I  have  looked  for  this  Quarter- 
ly with  some  anxiety,  in  order  to  see 
how  the  concern  is  to  go  on  under  the 
new  dynasty  of  Mr  Coleridge.  Whis- 
pers were  s^oat.  Heaven  knows  how 
truly,  if  Heaven  bothers  itself  about 
such  affairs,  of  there  being  disunion 
in  the  camp  of  the  old  contributonb 
and  of  some  defection  among  the  troops 
who  campaigned  under  the  sceptre  of 
old  Gifford.  I  wished^  therefore,  to 
see  whether  a  review,  for  the  general 
principles  of  which  I  have  so  profound 
a  respect,  however  I  may  occasionally 
differ  with  its  details,  would  be  dete- 
riorated by  the  atlmixture  of  new 
hands,  and  the  defaloation  of  old  ones. 


Even  supposing  the  whispers  per- 
fectly untrue,  as  they  may  very  well 
be,  the  alteration  of  the  pre^ding  ge« 
nius  must  naturally  he  expected  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  tone.  It 
will  be  vain  to  expect  an  editor,  in 
many  respects,  so  excellent  as  Gifford. 
His  constitutional  principles,  derived 
from  the  purest  sources,  were  correct, 
manly,  and  high-toned,— he  possessed 
a  true  love  for  England,  and  the  in- 
stitutions which  have  made  England 
worthy  of  love,— and  he  felt  a  thorough 
scorn  or  hatred  for  her  enemies.  His 
critical  taste,  fashioned  on  the  severest 
principles,  was  admirably  adapted  for 
the  situation  which  he  filled.  I  do  not 
suppose  he  had  ever  much  affection  for 
the  new  spirits  which  sprung  up  around 
him  iu  poetry,— or  that  he  particularly 
valued  Wordsworth,  Scott,  or  Byroa, 
at  least  to  the  extent  with  which  the y 
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ha?e  been  admired  by  critics  of  a  dif- 
fevent  tene  and  temper.  1  sbould  not 
agree  with  him  in  this  taste^ — nor 
should  I,  perhaps^  value  Pope  and  his 
school  as  highly  as  he  evidently  did, 
(though  roost  highly  I  do  value 
Pope, ; — but  still  it  was  a  fault  upon 
the  rig[ht  side.  When  would-be  imi- 
tators of  the  great  men  whom  1  have 
above  jnentioned  were  pushing  their 
ptctiliar  poetical  theories  to  the  ut- 
most>  and  talking  about  them,  writing 
*'  in  the  dangerous  facility  of  tbeYKSto?- 
syllabic  verse/'  till  we 'turned  away 
almost  from  Marmion,  decidedly  from 
Christabel,— carrying  the  every-day 
topics  of  the  muse  of  Wordsworth  into 
the  haunts  jof  washerwomen  and  jour- 
neymen apothecaries, — and  deluging 
us  with  romantic  cut-throats,  fuU  of 
love,  and  mystery,  and  gloom,  and 
dashes,  and  apostrophes,  till  we  al- 
most wished  Conrad  the  Corsair  had 
been  hanged  ftom  the  yard-arm  some 
years  before  the  date  of  the  adventures 
m  Lord  Byron's  poem  about  him — I 
say,  when  these  soings-on  were  the 
daily  pastime  and  the  weekly  argu- 
mentation of  the  ''  High  Spirits  who 
were  among  us,"  it  was  no  harm  to 
have  at  the  head  of  such  a  journal  as 
the  Quarterly,  a  man  who,  not  having 
any  reverence  for  the  original  principles 
of  that  style  of  composition,  would  ap- 
plaud ^try  written  on  these  principles, 
when  It  was  good, — when  it  was  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  the  White  Doe  of 
.  By  Istone,  or  Lara««-and  would  be  pre- 
pared utterly  to  demolish  it  when  it 
shone  forth  in  the  filth  or  absurdity 
of  Rimini  or  Epdymion.  Thei,  too, 
he  had  already  done  the  critical  state 
some  service  in  the  Baviad  and  Meviad, 
—and,  if  we  turn  from  our  ephemeral 
to  our  established  literature,  where 
could  we  find  an  equal  to  the  commen- 
tator on  Ben  Jonson  and  Massinger  ?* 
His  chief  fault  was  an  exdusiveness 
of  mind,  which,  in  his  case,  however, 
I  can  find  much  to  excuse.  I  do  not  like 
his  tirades  against  America,  for  I  have 
quite  a  difierent  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries  from  what  has  ap- 
peared to  be  the  prominent  view  taken 
Dy  the  Quarterly  ;  but  I  willfiredy  ad- 


mit that  Amerioan  inititutkmt  were 
censured  by  the  Quarterly  only  when 
they  were  flung  in  the  £ice  of  our  own. 
I  must  think  too  that  he  sul^red  his 
dislike  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
his  contempt  for  Scotch  Philosophy,  to 
extend  itself  ungenerously,  and  not 
wisely  to  everything  connected  with 
Scotland.  Niltanti,  We  are  able  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  It  must  be  a 
eheeringreflection  to  him  now,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  Uiirty  volumes  of  his  la- 
bour, to  find  so  httle  of  material  con- 
sequence— errors  no  doubt,  there  are, 
and  many — whidi  he  could  be  called 
upon  to  retract.  He  has  been  abused 
by  the  raff  of  Cockaigne,  with  having 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  bards 
of  that  romantic  region — and  I  thank 
him  for  it — but  he  has  not  to  accuse 
himself,  as  his  brethren  of  the  North 
must  do,  with  having  mocked  Words- 
worth, blackguarded  Coleridge,  insi- 
nuated charges  of  personal  depravity 
against  Moore,  or  endeavoured  to  d^ 
press  the  rising  wing  of  Byron. 

Why  he  retires  I  know  not.  He  is 
in  as  full  possession  of  his  vigour  and 
intellect  as  ever,  and  the  task  of  con- 
ducting the  Quarterly  in  these  trium- 
phant times  of  Toryism,  must  have 
been  gradually  becoming  easier.  How- 
ever, I  own  I  have  no  right  to  pry 
into  his  motives,  and  can  only  wish 
him  the  happiness  in  his  retirement 
which  will  naturally  attend  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  contributed  in  his 
generation  to  promoting  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  country  of  his 
birth. 

Of  his  successor,  not  much  is  known 
as  a  literary  man,  and  perhaps  that  ia 
an  advantage.  His  exertions  have  been, 
I  believe,  chiefiy  confined  to  writing 
articles  for  the  Quarterly— at  least  I 
remember  nothing  else  nrom  his  pen. 
Many  of  these  articles  were  excellent. 
At  the  University,  he  was  a  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar ;  and  his  character 
stands  high  as  an  able  and  elegant 
barrister.  I  wished,  therefore,  some-> 
what  more  anxiously  than  usual,  for 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  he  would 
get  on.  i  own  I  found  what  I  had 
anticipated — ^less  literature  and  more 


•  By  the  way,  North,  you  should  publish  the  entire  of  Gifford's  preface  to  Mas- 
singer's  second  editton.  Such  a  demolition  never  fell  upon  any  pack  as  is  there 
levelled,  in  full  eontempt,  on  the  ignorant  asses  who  reriewsd  him  in  the  £diii- 
huiigh.    Itris  not  at  all  knosm  as  it  deserves.  > 
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politici.  The  increased  attention  paid 
to  our  domestic  intercourse,  will  per- 
haps justify  the  devotion  of  thirty 
paf^es  to  rail-roads— and  similar  con- 
siderations may  demand  thirty  pages 
more  on  spinning-jennies  and  steam- 
engines.  I  do  not  ohject  to  these  arti- 
cles— the  latter,  as  far  as  I  understand 
the  subject,,  is  a  good,  seasonahle,  and 
sensihle  one— calculated  to  dissipate 
some  erroneous  ideas,  though  the  wri- 
ter himself  is  not  a  little  puzzled  be- 
tween the  results  of  practice  and  the 
deductions  of  theory ;  but  then,  in  the 
same  number,  we  have  sixteen  pages 
on  the  Funding  System — ^fifteen  on 
the  Prussian  Constitution,  and  thirty- 
seven  on  the  Irish  Church.  Let  me 
play  Joe  Hume  for  a  while,  and  give 
the  tottle  of  them  wholly : — 
Jlail-roads  and  Canals,  30 

Artisans  and  Machinery,        SO 
JPunding  System,  16 

Pruanan  Constitution,  15 

Irish  Church,      .        .         S7 

Total,  128  pages. 
Out  of  266,  almost  half. 
I  think  it  must  be  confessed  to  be 
the  most  Edinburgh-Review-looking 
Quarterly  which  we  have  had  as  yet 
the  pleasure  of  receiving.  Of  these 
topics,  I  leave  the  Funding  System  to 
thoseconcemed,  having  a  pretty  theory 
of  my  own  on  the  subject,  which  I 
shall  broach  more  at  length  on  proper 
occasion. .  The  paper  on  Prussian  re- 
form is  a  sensihie  and  excdlent  one, 
but  anticipated,  in  a  great  measure, 
bv  young  Russell'^  book.  Of  the  Irish 
cnurch  I  shall  say  somewhat  'by  and 

The  Review  opens  most  inauspi- 
dously.  Hayley'a  life ! !  1  and  review- 
ed by  the  Doctor ! ! !  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  this  want  of  common  sense. 
A  more  contemptible  writer,  and  hard- 
ly a  more  contemptible  man,  than  this 
drivelling  creature,  never  existed. 
Mean  in  every  attemptat  Hterary  effort, 
and  paltry  in  every  action  of  hia  life,  he 
is  not  worth  a  page  in  the  Liondon 
Magazine,  far  less  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  opening  article  in  the  Quarteriy. 
•Then,  see  the  omnivorous  rapacity  of 
the  worthy  Laureate— the  immoderate 
swallow  for  minute  facts^ — Of  this 
idiot  we  are  told  all  the  movements, 
with  the  accurac?  which  tli^  blocra- 
libera  of  Milton  nave  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  exp^id  unon  the  life  of  that 
poet.    We  are  told  how  his  nurse  had 
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not  milk — how  he  cried  on  going  to 
school — ^how  he  ^t  a  fever  there—* 
how  he  took  lodgings  at  Richmond— 
how  he  courted  his  wife  in  a  thunder 
storm — (just  think  of  Hayley  and  a 
thunder-storm  together;    were  it  a 
gardy-loo  it   would    be   consistent) 
— how  he  got  a  dancing-noaster  at 
Edinburgh,  which  affords  the  Laureate 
a  joke,  in  his  own  droll  way,  at  Scotch 
metaphysics — how    Garrick   rejected 
his  play — ^how  he  behaved  like  an  un« 
feeling  prater  about  feeling  to  hia 
wife — how  he  called  himself  Hotspur, 
or  acquiesced  in  being  so  called,  in 
his  correspondence,  for  which  Harry 
Percy,  if  he  could  have  revived  for 
two  minutes,  would  have  demolished 
him  with  a  fillip  of  his  gauntlet,  &c» 
&c-^dl  this  and  much  more  foolery 
you  will  find  in  the  first  fifty  pages 
of  the  Quarterly.   It  is  really  too  bad. 
And  then  the  innocent  notions  of  the 
Laureate  on  literature,  viz.  how  cou- 
plets (in  which  Drvden  wrote  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophef,  and  Pope  the  Il- 
iad) are  the  worst  sort  of  verse  for 
long  narration — ^how    Bamfylde  and 
Russell,  (who  are  they  ?)  are  poets  of 
great  promise — ^how  vile  a  thing,  and 
condemnatory  to  everlasting  gibbet- 
ting,  it  is  to  sneer  at  the  Fleece  of  the 
Dyer — how  great  a  crime  it  is  to  criti- 
cise malevolently  epic  poems  by  such 
fine  writers  as  Hayley,  (p.  5277,)— how 
that  driveller  was,  by  grace  of  the 
public,  king  of  the  bards  of  Britain, 
(Cowper  being  at  that  time  alive,) 
and,  in  consequence  of  so  being,  offer- 
ed the  laureateship,  as  if  Whitehead, 
and  Cibber,  and  Pye,  who  held  that 
office,  were  kings  of  poetry.    All  this, 
and  much  more,  I  say  again,  may  be 
read  in  the  front  of  Mr  Coleridge's  re- 
view, as  a  pretty  monument  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  art  of  criticism  at  the  dose 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     The  only  laudable  thing 
about  it  is,  that  as  the  book  is  Col- 
bourn's,  it  shevTs  some  bibliopolic  li- 
berality, (a  commodity,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  rare  in  the  present  generation,) 
in  John  Murray  to  admit  a  puff  in 
its  fiivour,  in  the  pages  of  which  the 
court  of  ultimate  appeal  is  composed 
of  himself. 

The  next  literary  article.  No.  IV. 
is  on  ThMdrie,  whidi  is  shewn  up 
fairly  enough,  and  evidently  with  kind 
feeUng  towards  the  proprietor  of  that 
vnfortnnatework.  However,  as  I  have 
said  enough  on  Campbell  already  ib 
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my  remarks  on  the  Edinburgb,  I  shall 
here  content  myself  with  extracting 
the  conclusion  of  this  article,  hoping 
my  old  friend  Tom  will  fake  the  hint, 
«  Tliere  is  little  to  say  of  the  FtigUive 
Pisces,  to  which  100  pages  of  this  vo- 
lume are  assigned ;  they  were  horn,  we 
believe,  and  should  have  been  suffered  to 
die  and  be  buried,  in  a  magazine;  much 
will  be  excused  in  poems  found  in  such 
a  place,  of  which  a  more  rigorous  ac- 
count will  be  demanded,  if  the  author, 
by  collecting  them,  seems  to  assign  them 
a  positive  value.  One  very  fervent  and 
furious  piece,  SUmxat  to  the  Memory  of  the 
SjtaniMh  Patriots  kUied  in  resisting  the  Be' 
gency  and  the  Jhtke  tf  jingouleme,  is 
worthy  of  preservation  for  its  hard  words ; 
it  is  levelled  against  *  kings,  bigots,  and 
Bourbons,*  who  <  mangle  martyrs  with 
hangman  fingers ;'  *  of  cowl'd  demons  of 
the  Inquisitorial  cell,*  and  <  Antochtliones 
of  hell,*  who  are  bid  to  go  and— 
*  Smile  o'er  the  gatoingi  of  spine-broken  men; 
Preach,  perpetrate  rtarruiarion  in  your  deo.' 

'*  It  was  due  to  Mr  Campbeirs  name 
to  place  any  poem  of  his  on  our  lists— it 
is  with  pain  that  we  have  discharged  our 
duty  towards  him,  and  we  close  the  vo- 
lume with  sensations  of  regret.  If  we 
have  not  cited  any  passage,  or  any  one  of 
the  smaller  pieces,  of  which  we  think 
less  unfavourably  than  of  the  rest,  it  has 
not  been  because  we  were  unwilling  to 
bestow  our  approbation  on  him,  but  be- 
eause  we  remembered  his  former  esti- 
nation,  and  felt  that  such  Unguid  praise 
as  we  could  honestly  give  to  the  very 
best  lines  in  the  volume,  would  be  no 
compliment  to  one  who  has  ranked  so 
high  as  he  has.  There  is,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  a  growing  persuasion, 
slowly  and  reluctantly  entertained  by  the 
public,  (for  Mr  Campbell  haa  ever  found 
in  the  public  a  favourable  and  fiutbftil 
audidkice,)  that  the  character  of  bis  mind 
is  to  he  feeble  and  minute.  Such  a  poem 
as  Tbeodric  must  impart  fearful  strength 
to  such  an  opinion.  Yet  we  will  strug. 
gle  against  the  conviction  ;  literary  his- 
tory is  not  without  examples  of  fEiilurea 
great  as  this,  and  there  may  be  circum- 


sunces  of  mind  or  body  which  may  ac- 
count for  them.  Mr  Campbell  is  in  tbm 
prime  of  Kfe— be  has  placed  bis  poetical 
reputation  in  the  greatest  danger— we 
cannot  suppose  him  insensible  to  the  pe- 
ril, or  careless  of  the  issue ;  let  him,  them 
withdraw  from  every  avocation,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  debilitate  or  disci- 
pate  the  mind,  and  with  matured  Acui- 
ties, and  increased  knowledge,  make  ex- 
ertions commensurate  with  the  neoeaa* 
ty  for  them ;  for  oor  parts,  we  will 
cheer  him  on  his  way,  and  forgiving, 
or  rather  forgetting,  this  unworthy  pub. 
lication,  contribute  gladly  our  help  to 
replace  him  in  that  respectable  rank 
from  which  we  are  sincerely  sorry  that  he 
has  declined.*' 

Travelling  over  canala  and  railroadi^ 
we  come  to  a  pleasant  article  on  Ma- 
rianne Baillies  Lisbon;  and  then, 
again  cutting  the  Artisans,  we  arrive 
at  Daru'a  Venice,  an  admirable  work, 
and  most  excellently  reviewed.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  most  inatructiye  article ; 
but  the  application  to  the  liberals,  and 
the  exposition  of  their  inoonaisteney 
in  bewailing  Venice,  is  quite  thrown 
away.  These  people  only  hate  £ng« 
land,  and  would  mourn  the  overthrow 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  if 
they  thought  it  could  by  any  possible 
sidewind  annoy  her. 

It  is  needless  to  praise  Barrow's  ar- 
ticle on  Africa.  Such  papers  as  these 
have  long  been  the  peculiar  glory  of 
the  Quarterly,  and  it  gives  me  alwaya 
great  pleasure  to  contrast  them  with 
similar  attempts  in  its  Northern  ri- 
val. 

Washington  Irving — ^puffed— «nd 
Stewart  Rose's jcti-^Muri/  (a  pleasant 
one  in  truth,)  puffed  also.  I  wonder 
why.  Perhaps  I  could  gness-r-fi'ifii- 
porte. 

The  last  article  is  on  Ireland.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Quarterly  fkdng 
tliis  question  manfully  at  last.  There 
was  a  degree  of  cowardice  in  not  ha- 
ving done  so  long  ago.  There  is  still 
some  shirking  in  f^s  affiiir,  but  the 


*  Is  npt  the  condnston  of  this  puff  on  Washington  Irving  un  peufori  T  We  exclaim, 
as  we  part  with  him,  **  Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me,  my  brother  Jonathan  T 
Had  Hone  made  this  application  of  Scripture,  there  would  have  been  an  outcry  of 
bUspbemy.  After  all,  it  is  a  wrong  quotation.  The  verse  being,  2  Sam.  i.  86. 
<*  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan—very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto 
roe.**  And  the  true  quotation  would  have  better  expressed  the  circumstances  in 
which  Irving  now  is.  His  friends,  who  remember  how  pleasant  he  was  once  to 
them,  must  feel,  as  this  reviewer  evidently  does,  very  much  distressed  at  seeing 
him  in  his  present  state. 
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case  of  the  Irish  clergy  is  well  stated. 
I  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  truly  apostolic 
inan^  Jebh^  Bishop  of  Limerick^  ap- 
preciated as  he  deserves.  The  atro* 
cious  misrepreseDtations  of  Wakefield 
are  duly  exposed^  and  the* blustering 
bullying  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  its  fabled  millions,  properly 
ahown  ud.  Due  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
merits  of  the  author  of  RoKck  Detect- 
ed, (the  Rev.  Mr  O'SuUivan,)  and  of 
Deelan,  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Mr 
Phelan.  You  must  let  me  extract  the 
omcluding  part,  and  then  conclude  my 
own  epistle. 

**  In  what  way  can  the  extermination 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  sale  or  confiscation 
of  church  property,  diminish  these  ac- 
knowledged and  overwhelming  evils? 
Will  the  subtraction  of  that  wealth  from 
Irekmd,  which  now,  according  to  the  re- 
formers, enables  12  or  1300  clergymen  to 
wallow  in  luxury ;— wMl  the  addition  of 
it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  the  sums  drawn 
out  of  the  country  by  absentees,  be  the 
most  direct  or  most  successful  mode  of 
curtailing  the  cupidity  of  landlords,  or 
raising  the  character  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  poor  ?  Is  this  the  pana- 
cea for  tlie  deeply-seated  maladies  of  a 
sensitive  and  despairing  people  ?  Admi- 
rable scheme  of  reformation !  a  most  ori- 
ginal  method  of  diffusing  comfort  and 
contentment,  by  exasperating  sufferings 
already  so  difficult  to  endure,  and  from 
the  Pandora's  box  of  Irish  affliction  ex- 
pelling  even  the  last  refuge  of  the  mise- 
rable—hope ! 

"  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  British 
parliament  will  lend  itself  to  such  mon- 
strous injustice  ?  What  security  can  there 
be  for  property  .of  any  description,  if  that 
which  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient 
in  the  island,  and  to  which  no  man,  ex- 
cept the  ecclesiastical  order,  can  urge  the 
slightest  claim,  is  to  be  swept  away? 
what  at  no  distant  period,  after  such  a 
precedent,  must  be  the  fate  of  those 
estates  to  which  multitudes  of  poor  mi- 
serable men  can  and  do  point  as  the  in« 
heritance  of  their  fathers,  and  as  of  right 
belongmg  to  themselves  ?  What  answer 
shall  be  made  to  the  exclamation  of  these 
unhappy  outcasts ;  <  that  park,  under  the 
wall  of  which  I  live,  and  that  mansion 
and  demesne,  which  I  con  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  approach,  are  mine :  they  were 
wrested  from  my  family  by  violence,  and 
I  hope  to  win  them  again.'  Let  the 
landed  proprietors,  who  vote  for  plunder- 
ing the  church,  look  well  to  the  conse- 
quences : 

•Eheul 

Quam  tiitncra  in  nomiet  legem  lanclmut  iai- 
quam  V 
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"  But  while  we  mention  this,  we  rely 
upon  a  higher  principle,  upon  the  com- 
passion of  Parliament,  for  the  depressed 
population  of  Ireland,  and  its  firm  r^iard 
to  the  high  claims  of  truth,  and  justice, 
and  religion.  That  regard  has  been 
evinced  upon  too  many  occasions  to  suf- 
fer us  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its  acti- 
vity upon  the  present;  if,  indeed^  we 
were  disposed  to  appeal  to  motives,  that 
come  more  personally  near  to  the  hearts 
and  interests  of  the  British  part  of  the 
legislature,  we  would  venture  to  remind 
them  that  this  is  not  a  merely  Irish 
question  ;  although  it  is  the  present  po- 
licy, indeed,  of  the  reformers,  to  separate 
the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  this  empire,  and  to  represent 
the  character  and  fate  of  the  one  as  by 
no  means  connected  with  the  other.  The 
time,  indeed,  is  not  yet  come  for  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  rooted  at  present  too  deeply, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  they  feel 
too  strongly  how  close  it  is  associated 
with  their  best  sympathies  and  most 
grateful  recollections,  with  the  liberties 
and  the  greatness  of  their  country ;  and 
they  have,  within  these  few  years,  given 
ample  proof,  that  they  are  not  yet  dis- 
posed to  resign  it.  We  are  told,  there- 
fore, that  the  cases  are  not  analogous ; 
that  the  reasoning  which  applies  to  one 
portion  of  the  church  has  no  force  in  re- 
ference to  the  other.  Our  reply  is,  that 
their  arguments,  (we  cull  them  such  in 
courtesy,)  if  successfully  adduced  against 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Ire- 
laud,  will,  ere  long,  be  brought  with  augr 
mented  force  against  the  church  of  our 
fisthers  in  this  country.  It  is  urged  tliat 
in  Ireland  the  tithes  are  a  tax  upon  the 
land,  unfriendly  to  agriculture,  vexatious 
to  the  &rmer,  and  a  source  of  eternal 
heart-burnings  and  litigation  between  the 
tithe-owner  and  the  farmer  ?  Is  it  affirm- 
ed, that  the  clergy  are  wallowing  in 
wealth,  spending  their  time  at  the  water- 
ing-places, and  rendering  no  service  for 
their  insulting  riches  ?  and  will  not  the 
same  assertions  be  as  colourably  hazard- 
ed in  England  ?  Is  it  held  to  be  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  Irish  R^oanTatholic  to 
pay  tithe  to  a  Protes^t  Jninister,  and 
will  not  tha^  ijltf^  dissenter  exclaim, 
on  the  same  |ralnfl^thathe  too  is  sup- 
porting a  church  which  he  approves  not  ? 
Is  it  affirmed  that  the  Irish  clergy  are 
odious  to  the  people,  and  will  it  not  be 
discovered  that  a  similar  charge  applies 
to  the  English?  Shall  the  apostolical 
character  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  and 
the  antiquity  of  its  possessions,  oppose  no 
impediment  in  that  case,  and  with  such 
an  example  will  they  be  regarded  here  ? 
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Shall  church  property  be  sold,  and  the 
clerical  order  reduced  or  abolished,  al- 
though in  extensive  tracts  of  country 
the  dergy  are  the  only  resident  gentry, 
the  only  effectire  instruments  for  civili- 
Eing  and  improving  the  people,  and  will 
the  spoliators  shrink  from  their  argu- 
ment, because  our  gentry  are  resident, 
and  jour  people  are  civilized,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  order  and  improvement  is 
working  with  the  steadiness  and  power 
of  a  steam-engine  ?  Shall  the  legislature, 
well  knowing  that  absenteeship  is  the 


CAjttil, 

from,  than  the  spirit  of  mischief  would 
possess  in  the  fallen  establishment  of 
Ireland  to  extend  the  convulsion,  and  ef- 
fect tlie  demolition,  of  its  kindred  branch. 
But  it  will  not  be ;  we  are  persuaded 
that  a  high  destiny  yet  awaiu  both 
branches  of  this  united  church ;  it  has 
passed,  like  Christianity  itself,  through 
many  storms  and  tempests,  through  evit 
report  and  calumny,  but,  by  the  Provi- 
dence  of  God,  it  still  survives.  The  same 
Providence  will  continue  to  watch  over 
it,  and  distant  generations  will  siicces- 


bane  of  Ireland,  and  attaching  inexpres-    sively  sit  under  iu  shadow,  and  rejoice  in 
■ible  importance  to  the  expenditure  of    its  fruits.** 


their  incomes  by  Irish  proprietors  in 
their  native  land,  throw,  nevertheless, 
into  that  bottomless  gulph  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  and  will  that  same 
au^ority  be  scrupulous  in  this  country, 
where  every  parish  is  furnished  with  its 
nobles,  its  gentry,  or  its  yeomen,  and  ab- 
senteeship is  a  term  unknown  ?  If  it  shall 
.  be  by  false  representations  that  the  re- 
formers work  the  ruin  and  riot  in  the 
spoils  of  the  Irish  church,  will  they  bo 
likely  to  be  bankrupt  in  those  commodi- 
ties, where,  to  the  stimulus  of -cupidity. 
Is  added  the  stimulus  of  success  ?  Archi- 
medes himself  could  not  have  wished  for 
a  better  standing-place  to  shake  the  world 


To  this,  Kke  Mr  fiurke's  mercantile 
friend  in  Bristol,  I  say  ditto— ditto, 
Mr  Reviewer ! 

On  the  whole,  this  is  an  exceUent 
number  of  the  Quarterly,  and  augurs 
well  of  Mr  Coleridge's  capacity  and 
success.  He  shews  a  determination 
to  meet  many  political  questions  hi* 
therto  overlooked  in  the  Review  over 
which  he  presides,  and  an  eflfort  to 
perserve,  if  not  its  literary  spirit,  vet 
Its  literary  tone.  I  shall  talk  more  de- 
cidedly, if  I  live,  this  time  twelve- 
month.    Yours  ever, 

A  Constant  Readbr. 


OOOHERTY  ON  ENGLISH  SONGS. 


I  HAVE  been  tumbling  over  Ritson's 
songs  listlessly  this  morning,  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  and  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  a  much  better  se- 
lection and  arrangement  mightbe  made. 
He  assigns  SOI  paged  to  love-sones,  and 
but  2!i8  to  all  others.  The  collection 
of  ancient  ballads,  which  concludes  the 
volume,  is  not  very  much  in  place  in 
a  book  of  tongs;  and,  besides,  is  far 
inferior  to  what  we  now  know  such  a 
collection  ought  to  be.  Now,  I  sub- 
mit, without  at  all  disparaging  that 
"  sublime  and  noble — ^that  sometimes 
calm  and  delightful— but  more  Are- 
auently  violent,  unfortunate,anddread- 
nd  passion"  of  love,  asRitson  calls  it, — 
it  does  not  fill  such  a  space,  in  the  ^)od 
Bong-writing  of  any  coundy,  as  a  pro- 
portion of  fifteen  to  eleven,  against  all 
other  species.  I  say  of  ^ood  song- 
writing,  for  I  know  of  namby-pamby, 
it  fills  nine  parts  out  of  ten. 


And  precisely  of  namby-pamby  are 
composed  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  Rit- 
son's most  pedantic  divisions  into  clasa* 
es — classes  sillily  planned  at  first,  and 
not  clearly  distinguished  in  execution 
afterwards.  The  second  song  of  the 
first  class,  by  Miss*  Aiken,  concludes 
with  this  verse — 

«  Tlius  to  the  rising  god  of  day 
Their  eariy  vows  tlie  Persians  pay, 

And  bless  the  spreading  flre : 
Whose  glowing  chariot  mounting  soon. 
Pours  on  their  heads  the  burning  noon, 

They  sicken  and  expire." 

This  ia  not  song- writing — ^it  is  only 
a  bombastic  repetition  of  a  middling 
thought,  which  had  been  already  ex- 
pressed ten  thousand  times.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  verse  out  of  a  poor  ode,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word. 

In  Otway's  song,  p.  4, 


*  After^vards  Mrs  Barbauld.     She  died  a  very  sliort  time  ago. 
9 
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"  To  sigh  and  wish  is  all  my  ease, 
Sigba  which  do  beat  i«parC 

Enough  to  melt  the  coldost  ice, 
Yet  cannot  warm  your  heart.** 
Is  tUa  verae  wortk  printing  ?— this 
frigid,  trivial  conceit,  which  naa  been 
toasea  aboat  by  tiie  Terse- writers  of  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  ? 

In  the  same  page  sings  Viseount 
Moleswortb, 
"  Alineria*8  face,  her  shape,  her  air, 

With  charms  resistless  wound  fheAfare,** 
which,  it  is  neecQess  to  say,  is  rhymed 
by  ''  dartr 

In  short,  of  the  eighty-four  songs  of 
the  first  class,  with  the  exception  of 
"  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away  !*'—*'  To 
all  ye  ladies  nowat  land," — "  My  time, 
O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent," — 
which,  though  far  too  long  for  a  song, 
contains  many  ideas  and  lines  perfect- 
ly adapted  for  that  style  of  composition 
— and  perhaps  half-a-dozen  others,  all 
are  of  the  same  cast ;  and,  what  makes 
it  more  provoking,  we  see  affixed  to 
some  of  them  the  names  of  Dryden, 
Prior,  &c  as  if  the  editor  had  a  per- 
verse pleasure  in  showing  us  that  these 
iBcn  could  write  as  tritely  and  trivial- 
ly as  their  neighbours  on  some  occa- 
sions. Colin  and  Lucy,  and  Jemmy 
Dawson,  which  this  class  contains,  are 
no  more  songs  than  Chevy  Chace,  or 
the  Children  of  the  Wood. 

The  second  class,  in  which  ''  love  is 
treated  as  a  passion,"  is  better;  for 
even  attempts  at  writing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  passion  are  generally  at  least 
readable,  if  they  are  often  absurd. 
What  we  cannnot  tolerate  is  inanity. 
There  is  a  kind  of  noisy  gallantry 
about 

"  Ask  me  not  how  calmly  I 

AU  the  cares  of  life  defy ; 

How  I  baffle  human  woes. 

Woman,  woman,  woman  knows,** 
which  is  pleasant.    Song  XII.  is  ex- 
cellent ;  compare  the  very  sound  of 


**  Over  the  mountains. 

And  over  the  waves. 
Under  the  fountains, 

Aod  under  ths  graves, 
Uodcr  floods  that  are  deepest 

Which  Neptune  obey. 
Over  rocks  which  are  steepest, 

lK>ve  will  And  out  bis  way,*'  &c. 

with  the  trim  nothingness  of  the  very 

next — 

'*  Oft  on  the  troubled  ocean's  face, 

Loud  stormy  winds  arise. 
The  murmuring  surges  swell  apace. 

And  clouds  obscure  the  skies  :'* 
But  when  the  tempests*  rage  is  o'er— 
what  follows?  Why, 

"  Soft  breezes  smooth  the  main. 
The  billovrs  cease  to  lash  the  shore. 

And  all  is  calm  again  !  !** 

Compare,  again,  song  XXII. 

^  Would  you  choose  a  wife  for  a  happy  life* 

Leave  the  court,  and  the  country  take. 

Where  Susan  and  DoH,  and  Hanny  and 

Moll, 
FoUow  Harry  and  John,  whilst  harvest 
goes  on. 
And  merrily  merrily  rake,'*  S:o. 

with  song  XXIV., 

"  Happy  the  world  in  tliat  blest  age 

When  beauty  was  not  bought  and  sold, 
When  the  fair  mind  was  uninflamed 

With  the  mean  thirst  of  baneful  gold.** 

Wlut  jejune  trash !  and  how  absurd 
and  abominable  an  attempt  it  ii  to  put 
into  this  creeping  dialect  what  we  have 
read  in  Gredc  idl  but  divine,  and  in 
Italian  almost  as  delicious  as  Greek ! 
I  say,  compare  such  passages  as  these 
together,  and  if  you  oe  not  thoroughly 
sensible  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  the 
songs  by  persons  of  quality,  and  the 
propriety  of  utteriy  ejecting  them  from 
collections  of  songs,  you  will  be  fit  to 
comment  on  them  in  the  style  of  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  and  to  receive  pane^ 
gyrics  accordingly  from  Tom  Dibdin.* 


*  WiMit  is  written  above  of  English  Songs,  will,  of  course,  apply  to  the  songs  of  - 
all  nations.    I  shall  give  a  specimen  in  French.     I  shall  first  quote  a  song  by  An- 
toine  Ferrand,  [a  Parisian,  a  Counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Aids,  who  died  in  iTlA— 
Anth.  Fran,  vol  I.  p.  117.] 


IHa  ast  plus  charmante 
Qoe  TAurore  naissante ; 
La  Jeunesae  brillante 

N'eot  jamais  tant  d'appas. 
Tout  le  monde  I'adore; 

i^lore 
Vol,  XVII. 


£st  BoiBsfiaieha  et  moios  belles 
Qu*eUe: 

Venns  mime  n*a  pas 
Ttatt  d*  amoacs^qui  marcbent  %ur  s 

&c 

8R 
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The  third  cku  opens  beautiffilly,     In  vain  lie  tpreAdi  bit  kelpleu  tnn« : 


indeed,  witli  "  He  tbaH  loTes  a  roay 
cheek."  Fe^  poema  in  our  language 
resemble  so  much  as  the  first  two  ver- 
ses of  this  song  (the  third  is  provo- 
kingly  inferior)  the  admirable  and  in- 
definalile  beauty  of  the  Greek  epi- 
grams. I,  however^  do  not  remember 
one  exactly  in  point.  Those  following 
(except  the  jocular  ones,  as,  "  Why 
so  pale,  fond  lover?*'—"  Tom  loves 
Mary  passing  well," — "  My  name  is 
honest  Harry,"—"  My  passion  is  as 
mustard  strong,"  &c.)  are  not  particu- 
larly worthy  of  applause.  It  contains, 
to  be  sure,  "  Mary,  I  believed  thee 
true," — "  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be 
drest,"  and  some  others ;  but  the  sta- 
ple commodity  is,  * 
*'  But  passion's  wild  impetuous  sea 
Hiirries  me  far  from  peace  and  thee-^ 

*Twere  vain  to  struggle  more. 
Thus  the  poor  sailor  slumbering  lies. 
While  swelling  tides  around  him  rise, 

And  push  bis  bark  from  shore : 


11  iff  pitying  friends,  with  fond  alarmi^ 

In  vain  deplore  his  state. 
Still  far  and  farther  from  the  eoast. 
On  the  high  surge  his  bark  is  tost, 

Andr  foundering,  yields  to  fiite.*' 

Is  not  this  the  quintessence  of  ab« 
aurdity  now-a-days?  Fine,  J>retty, 
gDod*tor-nothing  verses^  I  adroit  them 
to  be,  never  intended  or  fitted  to  be 
sung ;  and,  besides,  have  I  not  re«d 
somewhere, 

<*  Hen!  quoties  fidem 

Mutatosque  Decs  flebit,  et  aspen 
Nigris  squora  ventia 
Eniirabitur  insolens. 

Qui  nunc  te  frultur  creduhM  aurea  !*' 

I  own  I  have  no  patience  when  f 
see  things,  which  have  been  once  beau- 
tifully  expressed,  re-said  in  a  manner 
blunaering  and  diluted. 

Class  Fourth  is  devoted  solely  to  ex-> 
pressions  of  love  for  the  fair  sex* — 
not  a  hopeful  subject.  Love  to  them 
is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  jested  wiih» 


Here  we  have  Venuit,  Flora,  and  Aurora,  in  full  fig ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
tliree  goddewes,  is  the  song  worth  a  farthing  ?  Now  Uke  a  song  which  you  may  vole 
low  if  you  have  a  mind,  but  it  is  a  good  song  nevertheless,  and  worth  a  cart  load  of  tke 
abovo  rubbish.    I  shall  copy  it  all  :— 


1. 

Malgr^  la  bataille 

Qu'  on  donne  demain, 
Ca,  faisons  ripaille, 

Charmante  Catein : 
Attendant  la  gloire, 

Prenons  le  plaisir, 
fUns  lire  au  grimoire 

Du  sombre  avenir. 

2. 

Si  la  Hallebarde 

Je  peux  m6rlter, 
Pres  du  corps  du  garde 

Je  te  fiiis  planter ; 
Ayant  U  dentelle, 

I.e  Soulier  brode, 
Ia  blouque  k  Toreille 

Le  chignon  card^. 


Narguant  tes  compagnes, 
M^risant  leurs  vceux, 

J*ai  fait  deux  campagnes 
Boti  de  tes  feux. 


Digni  de  la  pom  me, 
Tu  rc^us  ma  foi, 

£t  jamais  rogome 
Ne  fut  bu  tans  toi. 


Tien,  serre  ma  Pipe, 

Garde  mon  briquet ; 
£t  si  la  Tulipe 

Fait  le  noir  tn^^t. 
Que  tu  sois  la  seule 

Dans  le  r^ment, 
Qu*  ait  le  brule-gueule 

De  son  cher  amant. 


Ah !  retien  tes  larmes, 

Calme  ton  chagrin ; 
Au  nom,  de  tes  charmea 

Acbive  ton  vin. 
Mais,  quoi !  de  nos  bandes 

J*  entends  les  Tunboors? 
Gloire!  tu  commandes. 

Adieu  mes  amours. 


The  author  of  this  song  is  Christopher  Mangenot,  brother  of  the  Abbe  Maageoot 
of  the  Temple.  It  was  written  during  our  war  with  France  in  1744.  It  was  ge- 
neral]/ attributed  to  the  pen  of  Voltaire,  but  I  doubt  If  he  could  have  written  in 
this  vein.  I  wish  somebody  would  translate  it  into  English.—- M.  OIX— (Do  it 
yonrself.^-C  N.) 

•  In  this  class,  Ben  Jonson*8  "  Drink  to  roe  only"  is  inserted,  I  think,  wrongly, 
for  it  appears  to  be  an  address  from  a  man,  not  a  woman.  By  RItson's  remark, 
p.  Ixxix,  it  would  sppear  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  from  the  Greek. 
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CSee  Lord  Bynm's  Don  Juan>  and  alto 
lee  Ovid,  from  whom  Lord  Byron  hag 
convened  the  idea,]]  and  they  are  too 
proud  to  complain,  if  iliehted.  They 
would  be  wrong  if  they  did ;  it  is  our 
part  to  sue,  it  is  theirs  to  sUght  or  to 
aeoept.  They  should  take  the  advice 
of  Shakespeare— 
**  Sigh  no  more*  ladies,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever. 
One  foot  at  sea,  and  one  on  shore. 

To  one  thing  constant  never^ 
Then  sigh  not  so. 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny." 

If  the  ladies  will  not  write  tlieir  fcel« 
lugs,  I  am  afraid  we  can  not.  At  all 
events,  this  fourtli  class  is  completely 
fade.  There  are  some  middling  songs 
in  it,  but  ihe  majority  are  like  those 
from  .Mr  Mosy  Mendez. 

**  Vain  is  every  fond  endeavour, 
To  resist  the  tender  dart; 

For  examples  move  us  never ; 

We  must  feel  to  know  the  hinart.** 
Which  is  just  as  mnch  poetry  as 
Vain,  quite  vain,  the  toil  you  spend  is 

When  your  time  in  verse  jrou  pass ; 
Tor,  good  Mr  Moses  Mendez, 

You  are  nothing  but  an  ass. 

The  ideaa  in  Soaroe  Jenyns's  song. 
No.  X.,  are  very  pretty.    The  app^ 
to  a  lover  acknowledged  triumphant, 
**  Say,  would  you  use  that  very  power 

You  from  her  fondness  claim, 
To  ruin,  in  one  fiital  hour, 

A  life  of  spotless  fame? 
Ah !  eease,  my  dear,  to  do  an  ill. 

Because,  perhaps,  you  may ; 
But  rather  try  your  ntmost  skill 

To  save  me,  than  betray,** 
is  eleg^tly  thought  and  expressed. 
There  is  something  like  the  idea  in  the 
life  of  Gilbert  Earle,  when  the  lady 
urges  her  lover  not  to  take  advantage 
of  her  tenderness  to  betray  her  ho* 
nour. 

In  the  Fifth  CUss  are  some  rery 
good  songs.  It  contains,  among  others, 
three  most  eqiecial  favourites  of  mine, 
"  Sally  in  our  tllcy,"  by  poor  Harry 
Carev,  (Goldsmith  s  own  song,  by  the 
way,)  "  Blaek-eved  Susan,"  and  Bi- 
ahop  Percy's  "  6  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
gang  with  me."  But  I  rather  think 
lam  not  peculiar  in  this  taste.  Itcon- 
tains  also  a  good  deal  of  very  good  non- 
sense. In  general,  of  the  287  songs  of 
the  volume,  I  think  we  might  fairly, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  dispense 
with  at  least  200. 

Our  second  division  is  drinking. 
Ritson  was  a  water«drinkcr,  and  therc-i 
fore  lays,  *«  he  candidly  owna  that  he 
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was  not  sorry  to  find  every  endeavour 
used  to  enUrge  this  part  of  the  collec- 
tion  with  credit  (and  be  vay  probaUy, 
as  it  is,  have  been  too  indulgent)  prova 
altogether  fruitless;  a  circumstance^ 
perhaps,  which  will  some  time  or  other 
be  considered  as  not  a  little  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  English  muse.".  This  is 
stuff.  I  shall  not  eulogize  xirinking, 
but  I  am  not  to  be  humbugged  wiui 
the  idea,  that  any  production  of  the 
English  muse  ever  soared  within  fiva 
hundred  yards  of  him  who  sings  4>f 

or  that  ^y  songs  we  have  can  beat 
those  of  Anacreon.  Jf  future  ffeaera- 
tions  differ  with  this  dictum  of  mine, 
:they  jmay  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  shall 
retain  to  myself  the  privil^e  of  think- 
ing auch  generations  asinine  to  a  great 
degree.  Ritson's  selections,  however, 
are  tolerable.  Drinking-songs  may  be 
divided  pretty  fiurly  into  two  classes: 
— the  meditative,  whidi,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian manner,  brings  the  skeleton  into 
the  banquet*room,  and  bids  you  think 
of  the  fleetingness  of  life  as  the  chief 
stimulus  to  make  the  most  of  iu  en- 
joyments while  it  lasts. 

'*  Heu,  heu,  nos  miseros,  quam  totus  ho« 
muncio  nil  est, 
Quam  fragilis  tenero  stamine  vita  ca- 
dit!       ^ 
Sic  erimos  cunetl,  postquam  nos  aufcrct 
Oreus, 
Ergo  vivamos,  dum  licet  ess^  bene — " 

as  Trimalchio  sings.  The  second  class 
is  the  joyous,  which  bids  us  use  tho 
goods  the  gods  provide  us,  because  we 
uke  them — because  they  exhilarate  us ; 
when  the  song  bursts  forth  from  mere 
animal  spirits,  or,  to  m\^  rindaricidly, 
when — 

and  we  cry — 

Of  the  former  kind,  "An  hundred 
years  hence,"  has  always  appeared  to 
me  particularly  good  :— 
**  fjei  us  drink,  and  be  merry, 

Qance,  joke,  an^  rejoice. 
With  claret  and  sheny» 

Theorbo  and  voice. 
The  changeable  world 
To  our  joy  is  unjust, 
All  treasures  uncertain ; 

Then  down  with  your  dust ! 
In  frolics  dispose 

Your  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
For  we  shall  be  nothing 
An  hundred  years  hence**' 
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Of  the  mare  rourlng  jovial  iongs,  I 
do  not  fee  any  worth  extracting  in  Hit- 
BOB.  I  think  sjour  own  pages,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, contain  some  far  superior  to  any 
whi^  he  sports. 

What  stories  a  commentator  tho* 
roughly  yersant  with  this  subject  could 
tell  in  every  part  of  this  department ! 
I  see  here  some  of  the  ditties  of  Tom 
lyUrfey,  whose  whole  life,  properly 
written,  would  be  a  history  or  the  jo- 
viality of  England  for  half  a  century. 
I  seenere  some  of  the  songs  of  Tom 
Brown,  a  fellow  of  deeper  thought 
than  generally  is  to  be  found  among 
the  buds  of  tne  bottle.  Then  we  have 
*'  Te  Goodfellows  aU,"  by  Baron  Daw- 
son, the  friend  of  Carolan,  last  of  the 
Iridi  bards^  and  the  companion  of  Dr 
King,  poet  of  Cookery.  We  see  the 
names  of  Gay,  Lord  Rochester,  Harry 
Carey,  old  Sheridan  the  purple-snout- 
ed, Ben  Jonson  the  rare,  Milton,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wharton.  Let  any  one 
who  knows  the  literary  history  of  the 
country  just  pause  for  a  minute  at  the 
last  names  I  have  quoted,  and  run  over 
«t  a  mental  glance  the  events  of  their 
lives,  and  how  various  a  blending  of 
thoughts  will  he  not  experience !  I  con- 
fess, that  reading  convivial  songs  is  to 
me  a  melancholy  amusement.  Every 
page  r  turn  presents  me  with  verses 
which  I  heara  in  merrv  hours  from 
voices  now  mute  in  deatn,  or  removed 
to  distant  lands,  or  estranged  in  af- 
fection.   But— 

**  'Tis  in  vain 

To  complain, 

In  a  melancholy  strain, 

Of  the  days  that  are  gone,  and  will 
never  come  again." 

Is  the  story  true  that  Wolfe  either 
wrote  or  sung  "  How  stands  the  glass 
around,"  the  night  before  the  battle, 
*<When  that  hero  met  his  fate  on  the 

heights  of  Abram  ?*' 
I  heard  he  did-^but  I  forget  my  au- 
thority. 

*'  Tlie  Ex-ale-tation  of  Ale,"  p.  63, 
is  not  properly  a  song,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant extravaganza.  There  is  one  phe- 
nomenon mentioned  in  it,  which  I 
submit  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  or  some 
other  great  chemist,  for  I  cannot  re- 
solve it. 

**  Nor  yet  the  delight,  that  comes  to  the 
sight, 

To  see  how  it  flowers  and  mantles  in 
graile,* 
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Ji  grwh  mi  a  kek  with  a  smile  ott  the 
cheek, 

The  true  orieni  coUmt^  a  pot  of  good 
ale.*' 

How  was  it  green?  I  know  not, 
neither  can  1  conjecture.  The  third 
part  of  Miscellaneous  Songs  has  our 
usual  favourites  joined  to  othen  quite 
unworthy.  Strange  to  say,  it  contains 
neither  "God  save  the  King,"  nor 
''  Rule  Britannia. "  Could  this  have 
arisen  from  the  cankered  Jacobinism 
of  citizen  Ritson  ?  If  so,  it  was  shabby 
even  for  a  Jacobin.  I  cannot  pass  over 
this  list,  without  thanking  Tom  Camp- 
bell for  "  Ye  mariners  of  Englaml." 
I  never  read  it  without  forgiving  him 
all  his  Whiggery,  and  lamenting  the 
Bitter  Bann  and  Reullura. 

As  for  the  fourth  part— the  old  bal- 
lads, I  say  nothing,  except  that  it  is 
poor  enough,  and  I  think  uncalled  for 
here.  The  last  ballad  is  by  Sfa-  W. 
Scott— a  translation  from  the  Norman 
French,  the  original  of  which,  the 
editor  says,  cannot  now  be  retraced. 
Had  it  ever  any  existence?  It  is  a 
splendid  thing,  and  I  do  not  recoUea 
seeing  it  in  his  works.  Therefore  here 
it  goes — 

BALLAD 

ON  THB  DEATH  OF 

SIMON  DE  MONTPORT, 

EARL  or  LEICESTER, 

AT  THE  BATTLE   OF  EVESHAM,  1266* 

{ZMerdUff  versified  from  the 
Norman  French.) 

BY  WALTER  SCOTT,  ESQ. 

*<  In  woeAil  wise  my  song  shall  rise, 

My  heart  impels  the  strain ; 
Tears  fit  the  song,  which  tells  the  wrong, 
Of  gentle  Barons  slayn. 
Fayr  peace  to  gaiae  they  fought  in 
vayn; 
Their  house  to  ruin  gave, 
And  limb  and  life,  to  bucclieryng  knyfe. 
Our  native  land  to  save. 

CHORUS. 

"  Now  lowly  lies  the  flower  of  pries,t 
That  could  So  much  of  weir  :\ 

Erie  Montfort*s   scathe,  and  heafy 
death. 
Shall  cost  the  World  a  tear. 

*'  As  1  here  say^  upon  Tuesdaye, 

The  battle  bold  was  done ; 
Bach  mounted  knight,  thers  fell  in  fight. 

For  ayd  of  foot  was  none : 


*  i.  t.  Suiall  particles, 
t  Price. 


Spensci  uses  tiic  word  for  gravel. 
\  Wai'. 
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There  wounds  were  felt»  and  blow«  were 
dealt. 
With  brands  that  burnished  be, 
Sir  Edward  stoute,  bis  numerous  route, 
Have  won  the  maisterie. 

Now  lowly  lies,  &C. 

*■  But,  though  he  ^ied,  on  MontTort^s 
side 

The  victorie  remain*d ; 
Like  Becket*s  fayth,  the  Erie's  in  deathe, 

The  martyr's  palm  obtainM  ; 
That  holy  Saint  would  never  graunt. 

The  church  should  fall  or  slyde ; 
Like  him,  the  Erie  met  deadly  peril. 

And  like  him  dauntless  dyed. 

Now  lowly  lies,  &c. 

**  The  bold  Sir  Hugh  Despencer  true, 

The  kingdom's  Justioe  he, 
Wat  dcmM  to  dye  uorighteoafliye» 

By  pastynge  crueltie ; 
And  At  Henryf  the  son  was  be 

To  Leister's  nobile  lord. 
With  DHUiy  moe^  as  ye  shall  know» 

Fell  liy  Erie  Oloeter's  swonL 

Now  lowly  lies»  &c. 

**  He  that  dares  dye^  in  standing  by 

The  Gountry^s  peace  and  lawe, 
To  him  the  Saint  the  meed  shall  graunt 

Of  conscience  free  from  flawe. 
Who  suffers  scathe,  and  &ces  deadly 

To  save  the  poor  from  wrong, 
God  speed  his  end,  the  poor  man's  friend. 

For  suche  we  pray,  aud  long! 

Now  lowly  lies,  &c. 

'*  His  bosom  nere,  a  treasure  dere, 

A  sackclothe  shirt,  they  founde ; 
The  felons  there  full  ruthless  were 

Who  stretched  hym  on  the  groonde. 
More  wrongs  than  be  in  buttfhetye, 

lliey  did  the  knight  who  fell. 
To  wield  his  sword,  and  keep  his  worde. 

Who  knew  the  way  so  well. 

Now  lowly  lies,  &c. 

**  Pray  as  is  meet,  mj  brvthern  sweet> 

The  maiden  Marf  a  son, 
The  infant  fisur,  our  noble  heir. 

In  grace  to  guide  him  on. 
I  will  not  name  the  habit's*  daym. 

Of  that  I  will  not  saye; 
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But  for  Jesus'  love,  that  sits  above. 
For  churchmen  ever  pray. 
Now  lowly  lies,  &c 


'*  Seek  not  to  see,  of  chivalrye. 

Or  count,  or  beron  bold ; 
Each  gallant  knight,  and  squire  of  might. 

They  all  are  bought  and  sold  -, 
For  loyaltie  and  veritie. 

They  now  are  done  awaye— 
The  losel  vile  may  reign  by  guile. 

The  fool  by  his  foleye. 

Now  lowly  lie*,  &c. 

«  Sir  Simon  wight,  that  gallant  knight. 

And  bis  companye  eche  one, 
To  heaven  above,  aiul  joye  aud  love. 

And  endless  life,  are  gone. 
May  He  on  rood  who  bought  our  good. 

And  God,  their  paine  relieve, 
Who,  captive  ta'en,  are  kept  in  chaine. 

And  depe  in  dungeon  grieve  f 

"  Now  lowly  lies  the  flower  of  pries. 
That  could  so  much  of  weir ; 

ErieMontfort's  scathe,  and  heavy  death , 
Shall  cost  the  world  a  tear."f 

On  the  whole^  the  retUy  good  songi 
of  Ritson  might  be  gathered  into  a 
single  volume.  His  preliminary  di8-> 
sertatiion  isf  pleasant  enough,  and  might 
be  retained  with  improvements.  Ano- 
ther volume  of  additional  sonss  might 
be  eoUttted,  and  then  it  would  be  to« 
lerably  complete.  I  should  agree  with 
Ritson  as  to  the  propriety  of  meeting 
all  political  songs,  for  I  think  th^ 
atumld  make  a  separate  work,  which  is 
a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  Songs 
of  free-masonry  also  I  should  exclude, 
thou^  I  do  not  think  with  him  (p.  x.) 
that  they  would  disgrace  the  collec- 
tion, some  of  them  being  pretty  good, 
but  because  they  are  not  inteU^ble  to 
the  uninitiated.  The  only  one  in  fk* 
vour  of  which  I  should  break  my  rule, 
that  I  recollect  just  now,  is  Bums's 
**  Adieu,  a  heartwarm  fond  adieu,  dear 
brethren  of  the  mystic  tie." 

Some  time  or  other,  what  I  propose 
will  be  effected.  Blackwood  should 
publish  it.-^M.  CD. 


"  The  elerieal  habit  is  obviously  aUiided  to ;  and  it  seems  to  be  cautiously  and  ob- 
searely  hinted,  that  the  ohurch  was  endangered  by  the  defence  of  De  Montfbrt. 

t  It  was  the  object  of  the  tranalator  to  imitate,  as  Uterally  as  possible,  the  style  of 
the  original,  even  in  iu  mdeoess,  abnipt  transitions,  and  obscurity.  Such  being  the 
particular  request  of  Mr  Ritsooi  who  supplied  the  old  flench  of  this  baUad  min- 
strelsy. 
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THi£  BAIENLY  SCHOOL  OF  CAITICISM. 

No.  I. 

LEADING  AATICLX  {On  Theodric)  IN  THE  EDINBUAGH  BMVIKW. 


About  six  yean  boo,  «  Society  (of 
which  we  are  origiiiiil  memhers)  was 
instituted  in  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, caUed '<  The  BainilyChih.''  Its 
aim  and  olyect  is  the  j^motion  of 
saiety  and  innocence.  At  our  month* 
ly  meetings^  we  wear  an  appropriate 
uniform,— corduroT  breeches,  waist- 
coat,  and  jacket,  all  in  one,  the  latter 
with  jerkin  just  visible,  like  that  of  a 
young  lady's  riding-habit;  several  ' 
rows  of  round  bright  buttons,  thickly 
se^  run  along  the  bre^t,  and  disap- 
pear like  dew-drops  over  the  shoulder. 
Over  this  suit, — the  effect  of  which  on 
a  bulky  man  of  seventeen  stone  is  most 
impresaive, — ^is  worn  a  pin-a-fore,  or 
dauUev.  Our  feel  are  incased  in  neat 
laced  boots;  and  our  heads  adorned 
with  caps  of  seal-skin.  No  neckdo^ 
are  suffered, — ^we  wear  our  shirt-necks 
open,  and,  as  soon  as  our  pin-a-fores 
are  removed,  .aft^er  dinner,  we  exult- 
ingly  exhibit  our  jnpgnijicent  frills. 
This  year  >Ir  Francis  Jeffrey  is  Pre- 
sident ;  BQd,  as  it  has  been  the  perpe- 
tual practice  of  the  bairn  so  officiating, 
to  fumiBh  the  Leading  Article  to  the 
Blue  and  Yellow,  Master  Frank  has 
this  quarter,  after  wiping  his  nose  on 
his  Sleeve,  more  minorum,  reviewed 
Theodric 

The  Baimly  Club  are  proud,  and 
justly  proud,  of  this  Article.  We  con- 
ceive it  to  be  by  &r  the  baimliest  cri- 
tique of  the  year.  FrandsculiiB  read 
it  to  us  during  our  dessert,  and  a 
whole  plateful  of  comfits  and  sugar- 
{dums  were  voted  to  him  by  accbmia- 
tion.  Had  the  person  who  nursed  him 
been  present,  the  sight  would  have 
brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  He 
read  the  article  remarkably  well — 
scarcely  miscalling  five  words  in  a 
whole  paragraph — and  then  returned 
it  to  his  satchel  At  tea,  he  was  al- 
lowed an  additional  lump  of  sugar  in 
each  of  his  three  cups,  and  his  lost 
sHce  of  bread  was  not  only  buttered 
upon  both  sides,  but  also  carvied.  Nor, 
on  a  dispassionate  perusal  of  the  cri- 
tique, will  any  good  Christian  be 
disposed  to  den^,  that  little  Master 
richly  deserved  his  comfit*,  carvies,  and 
commendations.  It  is  indeed  a'  most 
masterly  baiinly  production.  We  beg 
leave  to  call  the  public  attention  to  a 
'"tw  of  its  most  amking  beauties. 


MrCampbdl  has  acquired,"  quoth 
the  President  of  the  Baimly  Society, 
**  by  virtue  of  exemplary  iimnese,  am 
assurance  and  pledge  of  immortaH^, 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  obtain- 
ed without  it."  The  whole  .Society 
laughed  consumedlv  at  this  hit,  and^ 
clapped  their  hancis  like  one  bairn. 
Master  Francis  hereupon  sucked  lam 
fore-finger,  with  whicn  he  had  boen 
picking  holes  in  a  lemon-tart,  and 
raiaing  hb  head  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  lowest  button  on  the  A4itttaBt'a 
breeches,  accoutred  as  ODoherty  was 
in  the  JDOstume  of  the  Chib,  thus  pio- 
oeeded,  with  a  shrill,  shan  crow- 
ing : — "  There  is  acooidinc^y  no  li- 
ving poet,  we  beUeve,  whaaeadBeriue' 
meni  excites  mater  expectation  Aan 
Mr  Campbdi  a,  and  a  new  poem  from 
him  is  widted  for  with  even  mane  eager- 
ness (as  it  is  certainly  for  a  much 
longer,  time^  than  a  new  notbl 
FBOM  THE  AtrraoR  or  Wavbblbt.'* 
**  Cock-a-doodle-do !  cock^a^doodle- 
do!"— "  Who  is  that  trving  to  crow 
like  a  cock  ?"  cried  we,  wno  were  crou- 
pier. "  Maa-maa-baa-baa !"— "  Who 
M  that  bleating  like  a  sheep  ?"  demand- 
ed we,  with  sdll  more  marked  indig- 
nation. "  Whew-whew-whcw  !" — 
**  Bairns,  be  quiet ! — here  are  the 
taws  r  exclaim^  we,  with  a  Draconic 
countenance;  but  our  authority  was 
lost— there  was  a  perfect  mutiny ;  and, 
in  the  uproar,  several  of  the  baima 
sot  blooay  noses.  Mullimi,  who  was 
heard  grunting  like  a  pig  in  a  high 
wind,  was  delivered  up  mto  the  hands 
of  the  stout  wench  who  acts  as  waiter 
to  Uie  Club,  and  carried  kicking  and 
spurring  into  another  roon,  to  reeeive 
from  her  hands  the  rewards  of  his 
grosa  misbehaviour. 

Serene  and  unappaUed  during  the 
whole  of  this  disturbance,  which,  it 
muat  be  confessed,  at  one  time  wore 

aa  soon  as  MuUion  had  been  removed, 
oong^  thrice,  and  addressing  him- 
Belf  to  us,  with  his  very  baimlifist  ex- 
pression, cried  out,— -'*  Like  all  other 
human  fdUctties,  however,  this  hioh 

EXPECTATION  AND  FEEFAEED  HO- 
MAGE has  its  draw-backs  and  iu  dan- 
gers." Here  our  dia|^n,  forgetting 
what  was  due  to  his  own  ^aracter,  hit 
the  orator  over  the  eye  with  a  Urge 
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iweetie ;  but,  no  way  difoomfitted,  the 
child,  after  repeating  the  last  wordi  of 
hit  aentenoe— "  draw-backa  and  dan« 
gera,"  popt  into  a  new  period ;  when 
It  was  ninted  to  him  bj  a  member  on 
hit  right,  that  there  was  no  occaaion 
for  him,  daring  his  oratorjTi  to  be  dan- 
deatindy  cramming  into  hia  pocket  such 
an  unconaeioQable  number  of  prunes 
and  figa.    To  thia  kindly  suggestion, 
our  little  critic  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and, 
furious    as   one  of  the   Fantoccini, 
screamed  out,  ''  It  is  entitled  '  a  Do« 
mestic  Story,'— and  it  Is  s<>--tuming 
upon  few  incidents— embracing  few 
characters— dealing  in  no  marvels  and 
no  terrort— displaying  no  stormv  pas- 
sions.   Without  complication  cS  pbt, 
in  short,  or  hurry  of  action — with  no 
atiodtiea  to  shudder  at,  or  feaU  of 
noble  daring  to  stir  the  spirits  of  the 
ambitious,  it  passes  quietly  on,  through 
the  shaded  paths  of  private  Hfe,  con« 
veraing  witn  gentle  naturea  and  pa- 
tient suffbrings,  and  unfolding  with 
aerene  pity  and  sober  triumph,  the 
pansa  whidi  are  fated  at  times  to  wring 
the  heart  of  innocence  and  generosity, 
and  the  courage  and  comfort  which  ro- 
neroaity  and  innocence  can  never  fail  to 
bestow."    ThebeantiMbaimlinessof 
this  pasBa|»  looUied  the  souls  of  the 
whole  Clidi.  We  all  felt  ourselvea  in- 
spired with  one  spirit ;  and  we  paid 
Master  JeiBrey,  perhaps,  the  highest 
eompliment  we  could,  by  electing  Tom 
Campbdl  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Bairnly  Club. 

The  ingenuous  youth  continued, 
*'  The  taste  and  thefeelinj;  which  led  to 
the  relation  of  such  topics  could  not 
but  impress  their  character  on  the  style 
in  which  they  are  treated.  Itisdistm- 
guished  accordingly  by  a  fine  and  ten- 
der finish,  both  of  thought  and  diction 
-^y  a  chaatened  ek«|ance  of  words 
and  diction."— That  it  is,  said  ODo- 
herty ;  juirftpermit  me  to  give  a  few  in- 
atanoes.    Tbua— (loud  coughing) — 

'^  There  is  a  fine  and  tender  finish  for 
you,  both  of  thought  and  diction- 
chastened  elegance  of  worda  and  ima- 
ges." Pergc,  FranciscitU.  "  The  story, 
so  abundantly  aimple,  as  our  readers 
wiU  immediately  see,  has  two  distinct 
compartments— one  relating  to  the 
Swiss  Maiden,  the  other  to  the  Eng- 
lish wife.    Thb  roRMBR,  with  all 

ITS  ACCOMPANIMENTS,  WE  THINK 
NEARLY  PERFECT."     HcrC,  tO  OUT  iu- 

conoeivable  confusion  office,  regard- 
less of  all  decorum,  ODoherty  sung 
out,  "  Barney,  let  the  girls  alone,"  and 
Master  Jeffirey,  just^  nettled,  laid 
down  his  critique  on  his  plate,  sported 
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sulk,  and  beam  to  try.  This  was  car- 
rying bairnUness  to  an  extent  not 
countenanced  by  the  club,  and  the 
editor  of  the  "  First  Critical  Journal 
in  the  world"  was  called  to  order. 

At  thia  critical  juncture,  Mullion 
returned,  ^et  tingling  from  the  brawny 
arm  of  Gnzzy,  and  aaked  Master  Jef- 
frey why  he  was  standing  there  like  a 
booby,  with  hia  thumb  in  his  mouth. 
This  put  the  President  of  the  Baimlv 
on  his  mettle,  and  strutting  himself 
up  into  tiptoe,  not  unlike  a  bantam 
wnen  he  wishes  to  see  what  is  going 
on  behind  a  five-story  house,  the 
little  Oracle  thus  delivered  his  response 
to  MulUon's  fervent  entreaties  :— 

*'  Mr  Campbell  is  not  among  the 
number  of  those  poets  whose  hatred  of 
oppression  has  been  chilled  by  the  hq>se 
of  years,  or  allayed  by  the  suggestions  of 
a  base  selt  interest.  He  has  held  on  his 
course,  through  good  and  through  bad 
report*  unsedueed,  unterrified,  and  is  now 
found  in  his  duty,  testifying  as  fearlessly 
against  tb^  invaders  of  Spain,  in  the  vo« 
lume  before  us,  as  he  did  against  the 
apoilers  of  Poland  in  the  very  first  of  his 
publications.  It  is  a  proud  thing  indeed 
for  England,  for  poetry,  and  for  mankind, 
that  all  the  illustrious  poets  of  the  pre- 
sent day— Byron,  Moore,  Rogers  Camp- 
bell—are distinguished  by  their  seal  for 
freedom,  and  their  scorn  for  courtly  adu- 
lation;  while  those  who  have  destfted 
that  manly  and  holy  cause  have,  from 
that  hour,  felt  their  inspiration  with- 
drawn, their  harp-atrings  broken,  and  the 
fire  quenched  in  their  eensers  !*' 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it.  Master 
Francis  here  overbalanced  himself  at 
the  word  "  Censers,"  and  down  came 
with  a  whop  thePreaident  of  theBaim- 
ly  Club,  with  his  nose  into  a  shape  of 
odft'-foot  jelly.  '*  Will  you  please  to 
have  a  little  custard,  my  dear  Jeff  ?" 
said  the  Adjutant.  "  £noore,  encore !" 
was  the  general  cry :  and  with  his 
usual  good-humour,  (and  a  more  ami- 
able bairn  is  not  amongst  us  than 
Jeffrey,)  he  again  ore-rotundoed  tlie 
eulogy  and  anathema. 

Aner  the  tumult  of  applause  had 
subsided,  we  ourselves,  and  the  Adju- 
tant, gave  Master  Frank  "  London 
carries,"  in  triumph,  three  times  round 
the  room ;  we  then  put  on  his  daidley 
for  him, — fastened  a  comforter  round 
his  little  active  jaws,  for  he  complain- 
ed of  a  tooth-ache,  brought  on,  un- 
doubtedljf,  b]^  the  sugar-nlums, — and 
committing  mm  to  the  cnarne  of  the 
"  Lass  wi'  the  Lantern,"  bid  mm  con- 
tinue to  be  a  good  bairn,  and  not  to 
be  atVaid  of  ghoats. 
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THE  THREEFOLD  TIACEDY. 

Scene  I. 

GlOLIO,  TUOMASIMB. 

Q,  That  lady  is  a  fair  one>  whom  we  met 
Last  nighty  and  did  admire  so  in  the  donoe^ 
My  Thoroasine. 

T.  The  Lady  Bo^belle  ? 

G.  The  same^  my  love.    How  anprcss-like  die  swam 
Adown  that  stately  measure !  did  she  not  ? — 
The  old  Castilian  one^  I  meau^ — which  then 
Seem'd  as  its  air  had  call'd  up  the  bright  spirit 
Of  Chivalry  itself  to  grace  the  ball. 

T.  Why  should'st  thfrn  see  it  ? 

G.  If  I  saw  her  fhir, 

*Twas  but  to  see,  and,  seeing,  but  to  say 
That  thou  wert  fairer— fairest  of  all  fairs 
Whose  beauties  breathe  this  earth's  even  Georgian  airs. 

jT.  Hast  thou  seen  Georgia's  beauties  ? 

G.  I  have  one — 

Yet  'tis  but  a  faint  imaging : — come  see. 
Here  on  this  ivory  tablet. — Is  it  not  pretty  ? 

T.  Oh  !  far  too  pcetty.    Dest  thou  know  her  well — 
Her  whom  this  face  bdong'd  to  ? 

G.  O  yes, — ^wcll : — 

My  mother  was  a  Goorgian ;  aqd  this  was 
Mine  uncle's  daughter. 

T.  And  in  infancy 

Ye  play'd  togetjMr  ?<— and  together  grew. 
And  loved? 

G.  Ay  7  loved  and  was  loved  as  a  brother. 

T.  Gnofn. 

G.  Go  on ! — nwth  what,  love? 

T.  With  yonr  tale,- 

I  mean  with—wHli — ^your  portrait.     Let  me  look 
Again. 

G.        'TIS  fhiciy  touch'd,  love,— is  it  not  ?— 
Here,  in  this  light: — her  noble  brow  (methinkt 
I  see  her— in  my  mind) — it  pass'd  this  far  : 
Twas  like  a  sculptured  Pallas,  in  its  pridff 
Of  alabaster  whiteness ;  and  her  eye 
Was  Hke  the  morning  dew's  tranducent  ball 
WiAin  the  harebell's  cup,  by  aome  chance  leaf 
Uptum'd,  or  gustful  wind  at  evening's  hour. 
Wherein  all  night  the  fairest  fairies  nathed. 
And  wherein  looks  the  dawning  sun,  and  sees 
His  own  bright  miniature. 

r.  And  was  her  hair 

So  vine-like,  in  its  tendrils  of  bright  sold? 

G.  Oh !  far,  far  more ! — and  then  these  fineers  light, 
Wftich  point  the  dimple  that  thev  seem  to  hide  ! 
The  painter's  too  rude  pencil  could  not  touch 
The  polish  of  their  turning  mild  enough. 

7.  Methsnks  'tis  mild. 

G.  But  not  enough. 

1'.  Oh !  sure 

It  IS  enough. — Say,  Giulio,  that  it  is. 

G.  Why,  my  own  life  ? 

T.  Oh,  Giulio !  not  thy  life 

Giulio !  thy  cousin's  is  too  fair  a  face 
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For  mine  to  come  where  hen  is^-ia  thine  heart. 

G.  Thomasioe! 

T.  Nay,  thou  said'st  so— did'st  thou  not  ? 

These  were  thy  very  worda— oh  i  I  did  note  them-— 
''  Methinks  I  have  ner  in  my  heart."— 'Twas  so. 

G.  I  did  not  think  'twas  so :  and  yet  it  might. 
But  yet  I  did  not  pkce  her  where  thou  art — 
In  my  heart's  heart— Nay>  sigh  not,  Thomasine. 
I  loved  her  as  a  sister,  but  no  more ! 
And  thou  had'st  loved  her  as  a  sister  too. 

T.  Nay,  if  'twere  thus,  I  should  have  loved  her  more. 
For  I  had  loved  her  as  tiUfie,  Giulio. 
Why,  she  must  be  a  lady  passing  fair. 
To  pass  this  portraiture.    This  violet  eye- 
Why,  I  ne'er  saw  its  ieaual,— oh  !  not  even 
In  the  dark  deepness  of  the  ocean  tints 
That  we  have  watch'd  so. 

G.  Hast  not  seen  its  peer,' 

Enchantress  ? 

T.  No. 

(r.  Not  even  in  thy  mirror? 

T.  Indeed,  not  there. 

G,  No,  for  thine  own  is  haiel ; 

And  hasel  is  my  fav'rite,  for  there's  naught 
In  heaven  or  earth  that's  like  it. 

T.  And  this  mouth — 

How  it  half  opes,  as  if  with  sorcery  sounds ! 

G.  But  not  as  thine  does  now. 

T.  And  then  this  front- 

Shut,  shut  the  case :  I  shall  grow  envious. 

G.  *Tis  well  the  ivory  cannot — or  it  would — 
Of  her  who  says  so— says  so,  but  in  smiles. 
But  see,  how  the  red  sunset  reddens  all 
The  old  dark  wainscotting :  Come,  let  us  forth. 
And  gaie  on  its  great  beauty. 

Scene  II. 

Camilla,  in  a  botf's  dress* 

Heart,  heart,  be  silent !  need  Camilla  fear 
A  rival  in  each  brow  that  Giulio  bows  to  ? 
A  rival ! — Ah !  'tis  not  for  love  oonoeal'd— 
Successfully  conceal'd^  like  mine,— 'tis  not 
For  love  unanswer'd — by  the  unconscious  eye 
Kindly,  yet  coldly  look'd  on,  as  is  mine, — 
Oh  !  rival  is  no  word  for  sudi  love's  using. 
— She  who  hath  heard  the  sweet  lip— which  she  enries 
The  kisses  of  its  fellow — ^breathe  to  her 
The  whisper'd  wish,  and  the  reiterate  vow  ;— 
She  who  nath  seen  the  look  she  loves  to  read 
Hide  its  fierce  heat  beneath  the  languid  lid, 
'Whene'er  her  own  surprised  it  in  its  moment 
Of  fix'd  idolatry ;— she  who  hath  felt 
Her  hurrying  heart  flash  up  the  blushing  blood 
Through  the  clear  cheek,  whene'er  the  hoped-for  hand 
Press'd  her  own  thrilling  one ; — Such — such  as  she 
May  speak  of  rivals : — Can  Camilla  so  ? 
He  knows  now  that  I  love  him.     How  I  love  him—« 
FOrm'd  as  he  is  for  love— can  he  e'er  fancy  ? 
— Love  of  Camilla  ne'er  hath  arro'd  his  eye 
To  pierce  this  poor  disguise.    This  satin  vest, — 
Hign-heaving  with  the  bosom,  when  he's  near, 
V'oL.  XVII.  3  S 
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Which  it  should  hide^ — is  to  him  as  a  ooralet 
Of  seven  times  tried  and  seyen  times  folded  steel ; 
And  the  'deep-shadowing  helmet  were  to  him 
Les^  guard  against  recognizance^  than  are 
These  close-ciipp'd  locbs  men  praised  so  once.— 

Ah  me! 
And  yet  why  sigh  ?  sure  I  did  wish  it  so. 
When  I  hecame  a  hoy  to  track  those  steps 
Behind^  I  fain  would  company  beside.— 
And  yet—- ^although  he  loved  not  his  sweet  coz— 
(Ah  f  so  he  call'd  me ;  ay  1  and  loved,  but  not 
As  his  sweet  coz  would  have  him,) — yet,  Canulla 
Finds  she  hath  rivals,  when  she  sees  him  bend 
The  blessing  of  his  lips  to  ladies'  hands. 
And  then— this  Thomasine  is  far  too  fair. 
Too,  fairer  than  all  others ; — still  her  fair 
Is  fat  too  little  for  my  Giulio's  love. 
Ah  !  doth  he 'think  so  ? — ^No  J  if  these  oft  meetings — 
For  such  slight  knowledge  far  too  fre<juent  found- 
Too  close  for  Giulio's  honourable  spint 
If  he  do  love  not — and  too  secret  stolen 
To  be  but  sweetly  spent  as  fondly  soughl — 
Ah !  no,  if  these  sp^  truey— my  Giulio  loves. 
And  loves — not  me.    'St !  sure  I  heard  a  voice — 
A  6tem  still  voice — ay  !  and  it  said,  '*  Not  thee  !"-*• 
It  might  be  fancy — ^but  such  fancies  oft 
Teem  with  ill  omen,  and  turn  out  too  true^ 
I'll  watch  her  nearer.    As  a  basilisk's,     . 

Mine  eye  shall  glare  her  into Ah !  what  thoughts. 

What  devilish  thoughts,  like  snakes,  dart  through  my  brain  I 
This  must  not  be. — Camilla,  though  she  love. 
Ay !  though  she  die  for  love-— must  love  and  die. 
As  fits  who  loves  and  dies  for  Giulio. 

Scene  IIL 
Thomjssine,  Giulio. 

T.  I  tell  you  what,  my  lord  !  This  fan  shall  make 
Its  feathers  well  acquainted  with  your  ear. 
If  the  child-god  teach  you  sueh  childish  names 
To  treatyour  lady  with. — Beware — ^beware  ye ! — 

6.  What  shall  I  call  you,  then  ?— My  love !  life !  angel ! 

T.  Nay,  this  U  flattery  !  I  am  no  angel. — 

G.  Oh !  no— thank  Heaven !  not  quite  an  angel  yet, 
'Though  as  angelic  as  one. — 

T.  Why  "  thank  Heaven  ?" 

Would'st  thou  not  have  me  one  ? 

G.  I  would  not  have 

Thee  leave  us,  Thomasine. 

T.  Why,  what  bars,  that  I 

Be  one  with  thee,  my  Giulio  ? — Nothing,  sure — 
Say  "  Nothing,"  Giulio. 

G.  In  the  sense  I  mean. 

May  it  be  long,  long  years  first  1 — We  must  part 
Ere  thorn  become  one.    And  thou  must  put  ofi^ 
The  delicate  tincture  of  that  cherry  chedc — 
The  purphsh  hly  of  those  translueent  templee— 
The  sphere-like  coral  of  that  pouting  lip— 
And  its  o'erhanging  fellow's  gentle  twine — 
And  the  dark  orbs  of  those  thy  diamond  eyes, 
That  turn  and  drink  the  moonlight  now,  until 
Their  hues  melt  off,  in  the  sublimer  wildness 
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Of  minffling  light  and  diadour; — these — ^thesealL 

Alas  !  tneir  mdting  is  to  tears — Why  ? — 

T.  Why! 

Dost  thoa  ask  why  ?  And  yet  thou  talk'det  of  porting. 

G.  Sweet,  I  wiU  talk  no  more  on't.— Thougn  'twas  sweet 
To  descant  on  thy  praises — even  though  thus. 
But  by  those  blue-yein'd  temples^-^yault-like  brows^— « 
By  the  blest  luxury  of  those  red  Ups,— 
By  that  soft  cheek  which  Mushes  so,  because 
So  easily  it  dimples  to  kind  smiles, — 
By  these— by  thee— by  every  grace  that's  thine. 
And  so  by  every  grace,  I  sweai^— through  life. 
Through  death,  £qou  art  .... 

T.  At  lover's  vows,  we  say 

Jove  laughs ;  I  cannot  choose  but  smile  at  thine. 

G.  So  thou  did'st  smile  on  them,  I  would  defy 
His  laugh. 

T.  But  thine  are  so  fentastical, 

I  am  sure  they  must  be  false.    For  if  thine  oath 
By  these  were  peijured — say,  what  punishment 
Can  these  poor  brows,  that  are  too  young  to  frown. 
Inflict  on  tny  misprision— -or  these  cheeks. 
Whose  flush  of  anger  thou  didst  never  know— - 
Or  these  twain  silly  lips,  that  cannot  keep 
From  smiling  at  thy  flattery  ? 

G.  Oh!  not  so- 

ls flattery  true,  as  that  yon  sun  is  fair? 
Is  truth  as  false,  as  that  yon  fleeting  douds 
Are  solid  as  this  globe  ?  When  these  two  things 
Are  thus  confounded— then-*oh !  not  ^  then. 
Think  that  I  flatter,  when  I  fondly  challenge 
Truth  to  be  truer,  than  that — as  I  live — 
I  love  thee,  and  upon  that  love  do  live. 
And  in  my  life  ana  love  am  ever  thine. 

T.  Why,  I  was  bid  beware  of  tongues,  that  twined 
Such  sweet  inverted  phrases  round  Bfad  round ; 
For  such,  they  said,  were  like  false  birds,  which  fly 
And  twitter  round  about  their  stubble  homes. 
At  careful  distance,  and  with  guileful  roving. 
To  draw  ofl'heedfvd  eyes  from  prying  closely. 
— But,  my  lord,  where's  the  pretty  page  I  ask'd  of  you. 
To  be  my  lute-bearer  ? 

G.  Why,  Thomasine, 

I  love  the  boy,  and  he,  I  think,  loves  me — 
Thomasine,  ao  not  ask  it  ? 

T.  Nay,  my  love. 

Now  I  protest  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  him — 
Some  lady  sent  him  you — Or — ^it  may  be— 
(Nay,  sir,  you  need  not  fear  minea  sking  eye,) 
It  may  be— nay,  I'd  lay  a  bet  upon  it— 
This  crucifix  of  jewell'd  ivory. 
To  that  great  cumbrous  one  that  you  cut  throats  with 
The  cross  upon  your  sword-hilt — come,  'tis  a  match— 
I'll  swear  that  seeming-blushing  boy  is  some 
Love- sickening  girl,  by  your  false  eyes  seduced, 
Who— poor  romantic  thine— needs  follow  you 
To  hold  your  stirrup,  brusli  your  stained  boots, 
Rub  down  your  reeking  horse — Fie !  fie !  my  lord. 
It  is  unknightly  of  you ! 

G.  My  own  sweeting. 

On  any  other  point  I  love  your  raillery  ; 
But  this  poor  ooy,  before  I  came  from  Florence, 
Brought  letters  from  my  cousin — praying  me. 
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To  take  him  as  my  page,  and  use  bim  kindly. 
Both  for  his  orphan  state,  which  she  set  forth 
In  her  own  moving  terms — and  for  her  sake. 
Touching  the  first,  with  ihee  he  might  be  better'd; 
But  for  Uie  last,  I  like  not  that  he  leaves  me. 
Yet,  he  shall  choose.    Gaspaco ! 

Enter  Camilla. 

C.  Here,  my  lord ! 

G*  I  think  I've  used  you  kindly,  good  Gat^aio ! 
Nor  struck  thee,  chid  thee,  nor  employ 'd  thee  more 
Than  did  beseem  thy  years ; — and  you  have  been 
Trusty,  and  never  truant — prompt,  not  prying- 
Quick,  and  yet  not  obtrusive  in  thy  service — 
Duteous  and  frank,  not  serrile  nor  familiar  ;— 
Gasparo,  when  we  part,  we  part  good  friends. 

C.  My  lord,  in  what,  or  when  have  I  offended  ? 

G.  In  naught,  Gasparo ;  but  this  gentle  lady 
Will  be  a  gentle  mistress,  and  a  ready 
Still  to  promote  your  service  dutiful. 

C.  Sir,  I  have  served  you  willingly,  if  not  well : 
My  service  has  been — ^is — and  shall  be,  if 
It  please  you,  yours  till  death,  till  martyrdom  :— 
My  service — not  my  slavery,  good  my  lord ; — 
Nor  is  it  to  be  pass'd  from  nand  to  hand — 
Like  household  stuff— or  war's  bloodrusted  tools — 
Or  faithless  revel-cups,  which  change  their  lords^ 
And  sparkle  as  splendidly  for  their  tenth  master 
As  when  the  graver's  hand  had  touch'd  them  fresh. 
— ^Yet,  if  you  bid  me  leave  you,  I  obey ; — 
Even  though  my  heart  should  sunder  with  that  love 
Which  is  in  servants, — but  which  lords  ne'er  fancy 
Who  have  not  eat  another's  daily  bread — 
Who  have  not  been  bedeck'd  with  others'  fortunes^ 
Who  have  not  found  another's  house  their  home — 
Who  have  not  watch'd  another's  will  and  word — 
Nor  had  their  gratitude  still  heap'd  by  smiles 
Of  kindness,  which  repay  one  for  one's  watching : — 
Such  love  may  shut  the  sluices  of  my  life  :— 
Yet — if  you  bid — I  leave  you ; — but,  sir,  not 
To  do  the  bidding  of  a  lord  I've  left. 
In  serving  whom  he  will. — I  had  a  hope 
To  have  tended  on  the  hand  I  loved — ^for  life, — 
Through  sickness,  solitude,  woe>  war,  or  danger ; 
Nor  in  life  only, — ^but  in  death,  and  whilst 
My  last  faint  breath  were  flitting. — Soon  that  hope 
Is  canker'd ;  and  this  heart,  which  with  a  love 
Passing  what  ever  even  woman  felt. 
Hath  loved  thee, — it  must  eat  into  itself. 
Rusting  like  a  neglected  sword ;  but  never 
(Pardon  plain-speaking,  lady)  can  it  be 
Drawn  forth  to  love  another,  sir,  as  thee, — 
Nor  serve  whom  so  it  loves  not. 

T.  Giulio ! 

Look — ^how  his  eyes  are  watery,  though  his  lip 
Throbs  hotly,  and  his  cheek  bums  fiery  red. — 
See  how  he  loves  you,  Giulio ! — ^hast  thou  spella 
About  thee,  that  souls  seek  thee  so  ? — Good  boy. 
Cleave  to  his  gentle  nature,  who  attach'd  you. 
As  you  would  not  be  sunder'd,  boy,  from  all 
Your  better  conduct  and  your  worldly  hopes. — 
You  are  not  old  yet ; — soon  the  moth  will  creep 
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Among  your  splendid  feelings,  and  the  world 
Gnaw  aU  their  beauty  and  their  freshness  through. 
Cherish  such  feelings,  boy>  and  turn  them  often. 
And  let  the  perfume  of  my  sprinkled  praise. 
Poor  though  it  be,  preserve  them  in  some  sort. 
Soon — far  too  soon  will  other  smiles  than  his 
Become  thine  idols,— or  at  least  thy  chase : 
Oh !  be  thou  eager,  but  yet  pure  as  now,--- 
And  faithful  be  thou,  and  thine  honour  stedfast. 
In  wooing  woman,  as  in  serving  man  !— 
But  come,  we  must  not  part  you.— I  do  wave 
Mine  asking  of  your  lord. 

C.  Bless  you— Christ  bless. 

Sweet  lady,  for  these  words ! — and  pardon  me 
If  I  not  knew  before,  nor  ever  own'd 
The  greatness  of  your  worth. 

T.  Is't  worth  to  see 

The  love  you  bear  your  master  ? 

C.  Oh !  t/you  saw 

The  love  I  bear  my  master  1— ...  In  the  rhymes 
Of  old  romance  we  read  how  maids  have  daa 
Them  oft  like  men,  and  followed — all  for  love— 
Their  idol  from  his  land : — ^but  would  they,  think  you^ 
If  he  had  told  them  lacquey  some  sweet  lady. 
Whose  face  was  in  his  heart  and  rivall'd  theirs, — 
Oh !  would  they— eould  they  thus  have  done  ?— *Ah !  no ! 
No  less  can  mj^  love  make  me  disobey 
So  stem  a  mandate.— Let  Gasparo  thank  you. 
Lady,  for  this  your  gentkness. 

G. .  And  I  too, 

Thomasine,  thank  you  that  we  are  not  parted. 
Your  hand,  Gasparo!— Gro,  my  boy, — and  bring 
The  lute  from  the  south  chamber  to  the  bower 
At  the  end  of  the  western  terrace. — There  we'll  sit — 
(Thomasine,  shall  we  not?) 

T.  '  Thou  say'st  it,  Giulio,— 

Dearest,  thou  know'st  what  ru  say. 

O.  There  then  we 

Will  sit,  dear, — till  the  sun  from  his  noon  throne 
Come  down — with  sounds  of  piping  winds,  and  song 
Of  nestling  throstles  and  waked  nightingales. 
And  all  the  blazon'd  pomp  of  heralding  clouds— 
To  his  night- chamber  'neath  the  sluml&rous  sea. 
Camilla  alone, 

C.  Oh  !  how  her  heart  must  beat  beside  that  arm 
Her  own  is  link'd  with ! — Happy  she  1 — ^yet  well 
'    Worthy  that  happiness  heaven  so  showers  on  her — 
So  bars  to  wretoied  me. —  . . .  Why — why— oh  I  why. 
Thou  mighty  One,  whom  men  have  call'd  the  Good, 
And  say  thou  framed'st  all  creatures  to  be  happy — 
Why,  thou  all-ordering  Spirit,  must  I  love, — 
And  love  so  purely,  fondly,  constantly. 
So  anxiously  and  irresistiDly 
As  fits  a  child  of  thine, — and  yet  be  slighted, 

And  in  that  slight  be  agonised  r Ah !  me  I — 

She's  fair,  I  noeds  must  own  it,— good,  'tis  true, — 

And  almost  worthy  hU  perfection,  far. 

Oh  !  far  more  worthy  taan  myself;  (and  so 

My  cousin  and  my  love — ah  !  could  I  say 

My  lover ! — thinu :)— for  her  kind  heart  ne'er  glows 

With  thoughts  of  hell  like  those  I've  felt  towards  her. 

Stills-could  they  not  be  blessed  ?  he  with  her  P^- 
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And  I  blest  too  ?  nor  know,  what  knowing,  I 
Find  all  thy  glorious  wwks  tiicy  love  so,  are 
Nought  but  a  blank  to  me, — the  silver  sun. 
The  musical  breezes,  and  Uie  golden  clouds. 
The  mild  moon,  and  heaven's  myriad  starry  tents. 
The  blue  sky's  brightness,  song  of  streams  and  birds, 
And  eTerything  of  bounty  or  of  beauty 
Thv  word  our  earth  hath  painted  or  perfumed  with. 
Goa !  had  I  never  known  nim,  these  nad  been 
Blissful  to  me  as  them. — Oh !  <mce  I  thought 
Thou  would'st  not  let  on  one  two  loves  be  hei^'d. 
Equal  in  fervour  as  in  faith ; — since  so 
One's  lot  must  be  for  misery.^ — How  thy  fates 
Are  awful ! — How  to  me  are  frightful ! — Ay, 
Frightful— as  thoughts  that  thicken  round  my  brain 

Witn  their  concrete  venom.— Can  I  think  ? — 

Can  I  stand  communing  with  myself  and  heaven. 

And  he  is  breathing  love  into  her  esr— 

And  lying  at  her  feet — and  gazing  deep. 

With  upstretch'd  neck,  into  her  downward  eyes— > 

And  the  sweet  thrill  of  passion  through  their  pulses 

Together  palpitating? —  ....  Ay !  I  well 

May  p;asp— on !  would  to  Heaven  this  £astem  blood 

Of  mme  were  not  so  boiling  !^-or  would  she 

Were  not  so  fiiir — so  kind,  at  least  to  me ! 

Or  not  so  kind  to  him ! — Ah !  madness-^Huadness ! 

Would  she  were  not  so  innocent^that  I 

Might  strike  her  down — and  there  an  end. — Alas  i 

She  tf  fair— she  U  good,  kind,  innocent;— 

Patience,  ye  fiends  of  vengeance ! — I'm  not  ripe 

As  yet ;— out  feel  too  well — too  well  foreknow 

Whither  my  fates  and  ye  are  beckoning. 

Scene  IV. 

GlULIO.     Thomasike. 

G.  Oh  Thomasine !  in  such  a  bower  as  this 
How  could  I  pass  my  summer  life,  nor  dream 
Of  thunder  clouds  to  veil  the  eternal  sunshine. 
Nor  dread  them,  if  they  did,  so  thou  wert  by  me ; 
So  those  twain  flexible  arms,  like  this  rich  woodbine. 
Circled  your  Giullo,  and  for  life,  my  love ; 
So  these  bright  hands,  like  yonder  graceful  lilies 
Gleam'd  ever  in  my  gaze ;  and  so  thine  eyes 
Shone  still  before  me,  like  this  dewy  flower. 
Whose  name  my  memory  cannot  lose — and  thine. 
Sweeting,  doth  it  not  say,  "  Forget  me  not  ?" 
Oh !  dearest  heart,  were  it  not  pleasant,  here. 
Amid  these  bending  trees,  and  bright,  bright  suns. 
And  everlasting  hiUs,  and  streams,  and  heavens, 
'        And  flowery  boughs  that  bare  themselves  too  soon. 
To  love  away  the  lingering,  yet  fleet  moments. 
With  emblems  all  around  us  of  thy  beauty. 
With  emblems  round  us  of  my  fadeless  love  ; 
With  emblems  round  us  of  the  fading  hours ; 
With  emblems  round  us,  in  these  ridi  perfumes. 
Of  soon-decaying  blossoms,  of  that  bliss — 
That  love  eternally  conjoin'd,  which  lives 
When  times,  and  seasons,  and  man's  lapsing  life. 
Must  lose  their  hold  on  being,  and  shaU  drop 
To  dark  oblivion's  bosom  ! — But  that  sigh. 
Whence  rises  it,  my  love  ? 
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T.  Ah,  Giulio?  why 

Sighs  the  Bweet  gale,  which  never  can  fear  eril,— - 
Even  in  this  happy  spot  why  sighs  the  gale  ? 

G.  Nay,  dearest,  ask  not  that, — ^but  why  the  sun 
Smiles  even  from  out  the  depth  of  yon  dark  doud 
Which  doth  o'ergloom  his  setting :  Why — unless 
It  be  to  dieer  mine  angel? 

T.  Ay !  but,  Giulio, 

Yon  cloud  is  watery :  Why  fcnrbid  mine  eye 
To  be  so  too  ? — Watery — ^and  yet,  perchance. 
It  beareth  fire  within  ;  and  though  mine  eyes 
Be  chill  ¥dth  tears  that  are  not  passion's  hot  ones,— 
Yet,  love,  mine  heart  fosters  a  flame  within.  « 

But  there's  a  storm  towards.    And  there's  a  something 
Of  sinking  in  my  breast,  which  makes  me  doubt 
Lest  our  love  want  not  the  fierce  storms,  which  I 
Have  heard  do  still  attend  all  love. 

G'  Nay,  nay ! 

'Tis  fancy,  sweet.    But,  if  it  were  an  omen. 
Love  is  not  the  boy-god  that  men  would  have  him. 
Of  silken  skin  and  ever-perfumed  hair. 
Which  suns  can  freckle  or  a  show'r  uncurl. 
No !  He  can  shoot  on  eagle  pinions  straight 
Up  to  the  eye  he  suns  him  in,  though  bolts 
Of  fire  fall  round  him,  cleaving  the  impious  world ; 
Though  show'rs  may  swell  the  rivers,  till  the  lands 
Lie  like  deep  lakes  for  miles,  and  though  the  winds 
Toss  the  tremendous  sea,  and  roll  the  spring-tides 
O'er  towns  depopulated ; — Hoping  love, — 
That  Quails  not  though  the  tropic  sun  glares  full 
Upon  nis  gaze— He  looks  where  lightnings  leap 
From  their  black  nest,  and  laughs  to  think  that  he 
Doth  bear  a  charmed  Ufe;  since  from  his  sire. 
The  lord  of  lightnings,  he  doth  emanate, 
AVho  loved  before  all  worlds,  and  shall  be  loved 
When  love  and  life  are  one  through  the  throng'd  heavens. 
Love  can  bear  toil,  love  can  pass  trial,  dear. 
Love  can  front  frowning  peril ;  naught  to  love 
Is  hard,  if  hearts  be  not  too  hard  to  win ; 
Naught  fearful,  save  the  loss  of  one  heart's  life. 
And  that  he  trusts,  (for  love  believes  a  God,) 
His  Grod,  who  wills  our  happiness^  will  guarcL 

T.  The  sullen  clouds  gather  up  to  the  central  sky : 
How  awful  is  this  hot,  thick  air !-— To  die — 
Now  to  die,  Giulio,  'tis  too  fearful ! — Stem 
Were  the  death  summons  now  to  Thomasine, 
While  she  is  loved  and  loves* 

G.  This  picture,  deer. 

The  picture  of  my  cousin,-- is  set  round 
With  stones  of  natural  virtue  to  ward  ofi^ 
The  thunder-stroke ;  around  thine  innocent  neck. 
So  doubly  arm'd,  come,  let  me  hang  its  spell. 

T.  But,  Giulio,  thou nay,  take  it  back,  I  cannot^-— 

G.  My  love,  I'll  take  thine  arm ;  so  thou  ahalt  have 
The  joy  to  guard  thy  Giulio. 

Camilla  eniert. 

\C.  Good  my  lord— - 

Ha!  What!  my  portrait  on  her  breast,— the  one 
I  gave  him!  ^  . 

G.  Wherefore  cmieai  tlM,  toy  good  hbj  ? 
And  why  shrink'st  back  ? — See  How  his  colour  shifts. 
Now  whiter  than  «ven  thine,  my  tim'rous  love. 
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Now  flush'd  like  yon  red  hjue  upon  the  Umdicape ; 
Boy,  what's  the  matta*  ?  Look !  now  his  eye  reus ! — 
Art  ill,  Gasparo? 

C  Nothing,  sir.— ^I  came 

To  bring  this  mantle  for  the  Lady  Thomasine, 
To  torn—to  turn  the  coming  shower. 

G.  Thanks,  thanks 

For  your  kind  thoughts,  Gasparo  !-^ome,  my  life. 
Let's  wrap  this  precious  heart  up. 

C.  Oh !  would— would 

It  were  a  Nessus'  mantle !  Haughty  lady. 
To  bear  her  spoils  so  openly  J 

G.  Nay,  love, 

Is  it  too  great  an  honour  for  your  Giulio 
To  lend  a  hand  ? 

T.  WeD,  well;  but  think,  I  pray. 
Good  my  lord^  how  we  pleasure  you. 

C.  Camilla, 

Lost,  lost  Camilla,  he  hath  known  thy  lore ; 
And  it  is  laughter  to  him  in  his  hours 
Of  fondling :  Mid  the  luxury  of  his  tows — 
The  drunkenness  of  kisses,— then  to  give 
His  cousin's  last  poor  pledge,— and,  doubtless,  descant 
How  dull  these  eyes  to  hers  whom  he  adores. 
How  pale  these  lips  to  those  he  loves  to  taste. 
How  nard  this  hand  to  that  he  loves  to  palm  ! 
Triumph,  vain  beauty !— not  for  ever  though. 
Nor  not  for  long ;  aluiough  thy  sparkling  eye 
Could  scarcely  dance  more  gaily,— didst  tnou  know 
The  slighted  one  is  witness  to  thy  conquest 
Brief  triumph  thine ! 

T,  Gasparo,  your  poor  boy. 

We  had  almost  forgot  him.    See  to  hun 
Ere  we  turn  homeward. 

C.  Lady,  I  am  well- 

Quite  well :  believe  me  thankfuL    (But  dream  not 
The  bitter  thanks  I  owe  vou.)^-Pray,  go  on,  ur ; 
'Tis  with  me  oft  thus  beuoe  a  storm ;  but  passes 
Quick  as  you  see.— Sir,  I  await  you— (Ay  f 
Ay ! — ^and  the  vengeance  hour.) 

G.  Come,  my  own  love. 

The  heat-drops  foil  already. 

Camilla,  alone. 
Yes!  goon. 
And  bend  and  bow  before  those  dwing  eyes, 
.    That  you  may  look  up  underneath  their  hds 
As  on  you  lead  her;— and  your  soft,  soft  words 
Speak  with  your  curling  lips  in  l^r  small  ear ; — 
Beware  lest  it  become  deaf^os  this  clod. 
And  those  fond  eyes  as  dull !— Oh  I  'tis  too  bitter, — 
While  this  poor  grateful  heart  o'erbrimm'd  with  love, 
With  lore  towards  a  rival,— «nd  for  words. 
For  kind  words  which  she  scattered  commonly, 
While  swells  her  spirit  with  the  exulting  scorn 
Of  conquerinp;  beauty ; — ^while  with  silly  haste. 
In  the  pure  feeling  m  the  moment,  I 
Sought  to  serve  ha>  who  saps  my  love— my  bliss, 
Because,  forsooth^  I  thought  her  what  she  seem'd  :— 
While,  fool-like,  I  desired  to  ^ckl  that  frail. 
Too  lovely  form,  whose  £railty  were  the  hope 
Of  common  rivals,— then,  even  then,  the  name 
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Of  love-tick>  taid  Camilla  was  their  theme, — 
Their  theme  of  sport.    But  tremble !  for  the  plank 
That  bears  you  may  be  pierced, — ^pierced  by  a  worm  :— 
Then  who  snail  bar  the  up-springiug  waters  out  ? 
Who  stop  the  leak  that  wrecks  you  r 

Scene  V. — A  Forest — Night, 

Camilla. 
Now  the  storm  maddens ! — but  the  storm  in  here 
Rises,  and  will  not  be  outmadden'd.    Night, 
And  solitude,  and  tempest,  come,  unwoman  me. 
And  make  me  what  I  seem  : — Nay !  not  this  slim 
And  delicate  form  and  face  beseem  the  deeds 
Camilla's  doom  doth  point  to. — Make  my  mind 
Like  the  night- wandering,  lonely,  storm-exulting, 
And  ruthless  ruffian's,  who  doth  rob,— -^nd  sticks  not 
To  dare  an  act  still  ruder.    His  rough  form 
Hath  no  nerves— to  revolt  from  blood  or  breathlessness 
Of  whom  he  will  be  rid  of.    His  swart  cheek 
Knows  not  these  changes ;  and  his  violent  blood 
Throbs  ne'er  the  quicker  when  he  stabs.    Come,  fiends, — 
My  scru|des  die  away,— come,  fiends,  and  quench 
The  ashes  of  them,  else  I  cannot  do 
My  doom, — and  who  can  say  that  were  not  impious  ? — 
Ha,  ha,  ha  1 — Camilla,  is  that  laugh  thine  own  ? 
What, — ^what !  Save^ite,  who  strays  abroad  to-night 
And  not  in  haste  ?  (AJigure  wandering  behind.) 

Tall  is  he, — and  a  man 
Such  as  I  spoke  of :— but  in  his  dark-doak'd  fonu 
A  grandeur,  such  as  of  a  blasted  oak 

Or  shatter'd  doi\jon.— --Courage,  heart!  although 

He  sees  me,  what  hath  jny  despair  to  fear  ? 

He  stops.    Poor  fool,  I  cannot  face  the  glare 

That  gdds  the  hollow  of  his  scowling  brows. 

Is  it  a  fascination  fixes  me  ? 

Or  my  mere  womanish  weakness  ? — Yet  why  fly  ? 

Camilla's  better  nature's  lost ; — and  what 

Remains  to  lose  ?  naught  save  my  red  revenge. 

And,  though  he  were  the  fiend,  that  will  I  lose 

Never, — no !  never. Ha !  I  cannot  shriek. 

Though  he  comes  nearer : — What !  Camilla  shriek 

For  earthly  or  unearthly  natures  I — No !— - 

Still  looks  he, — and  his  lids  fall  not,  like  man's. 

For  weakness ; — though  my  voice  doth.    Shame,  Camilja  ! 

An  instant — and  thou  must  speak,  not  before  him. 

But  to  him.    Would  he  would  to  me !— No  nearer  I 

Oh,  God  1  no  nearer  with  that  basilisk  eye. 

Is  mine  arm  froien,  that  it  will  not  rise 

To  grasp  and  guard  him  ? Elements,  in  vain 

Your  frenzied  threats  grow  supernatural : 

There  is  a  mightier  by  me— -Sir,— or  spirit. 

What  seek'st  thou  here? 
He. :  Poisons. 

C.  And  have  I  poiaonfli^ 

That  thoa  tk^Arplaiiidrat  bifoe  jne  fiK^ 

With  thine  high  head  dppi^ai^  a^  dark  bvows  kni^ 

And  moveleia^ea  im-aoewll]^  into  mine- 
Have  I  ihto  poiaeni  r 
He.  TheiekdHidiinthani, 

Vol.  XVII.  3T 
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And  death  in  thee^— the  leeds  of  it:— and  thine  heart, 
Harbour'd  it  ne'er  the  thought  of  death,  or  causing  it  ^ 

C.  Art  thou  the  Tempter  ? 

He.  Do  I  tonpt  thee,  woman  } 

The  preacher  saith,  "  Man  is  hut  vanity." 
The  vanity  of  vanities  is  woman. 

C  Woman ! 

He.  Ay  I  woman.    Think'st  thou  we  do  not  know 
A  woman  hy  her  eye,  and  hy  her  tongue  ? 
*  C  Depart  from  me ; — yet  stay 

He.  I  seek  my  poisons : 

They  grow  within  yon  old  corrupted  tree 
Which  the  heavens  fire  this. moment.    See !  it  flares. 
How  merrily,  how  heautiftdly,  hroadly. 
Splendidly,  and  suhHmelv  to  the  skies  :— 
And  all  to  its  own  perdition.    Now's  the  time 
To  pluck  me  petsons,  which  the  leech  ean  heal  not. 
Ana  hand  of  man  yet  cuU'd  not.     Fare  thee  wdl ! 

C.  I  dare  not, — ^yet  wiU  ask  him.    Can'st  thou  not. 
Strange  and  unfathom'd  stranger,  can'st  thou  not 
Impart  thy  drugs  to  others  ?— to  me  ? — AnsiPfer ! 
(My  words  are  spoken. — God  !  if  'tis  the  fiend ! 
raia!  how  I  tremhle !) — Answer, — and  do  not  look  to, — 
Mine  eve-halls  will  he  scathed ;  yet  can  I  not 
Turn  tnem  away.    Speak !  speak  !  sp^ik ! 

He.  Can'st  thou  dare 

The  sulphurous  fumes  and  red  houghs  crashing  rouiKl  thee 
Ofyon  yet  flaring  oak  }  Darest  thou  with  me  } 

V.  I  do  not  eat  my  words— (nor  dare  turn  hack.) 

He.  Follow  then,  softly,  lest  we  wake  the  slaves 
Of  Satan,  who,  each  fbrester  doth  know. 
And  half  will  swear  they've  seen, — haunt  these  bltok  walkt. 

(  They  retire  mto  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  oak.  Soon  afUr — 
a  crash — a  hurst  of  flame  and  sparks— and  a  vast  ooiumn  of 
smoke.    Camilla  runs  out 

C.  Am  I  mad  ?  Is  there  in  my  cheeks  more  hlood — 
In  my  full  eves  more  fire  than  fitteth  man's  ? 
In  my  toss'd  neart  more  pulses  than  before  > 
In  my  limhs  less  of  hody  ?  In  my  voice 
A  tone  as  of  a  demon  ? — So  it  seems : 
Yet  now  I  sink  and  sicken.    Still  I  have  thee, 
Thou  blessed  sprig  of  death,  that  can'st  not  fail : — 
I  have  thee: — But  my  spirits  flag.    Oh  !  was  it 
The  eternal  devil  I  have  made  my  friend  ? 
In  what  a  giant  shape  the  swift  smoke  cloud 
Cleft  the  seared  air  with  its  fantastic  curls ! — 
And  then  no  more  I  saw  him.^-Sure  the  death 
I  pluck'd  and  placed  so  close  unto  my  bosom — 
Sure  it  was  not  mine  own ! — How  my  heart  chokes  roe ! — 
Sick, — sick : — Oh !  for  some  water  to — 
{Enter  a  Forester.) 

Dark  man ! — 
Art  thou  again  here  ? — Oh  !  support  me ; — water — 
I  faint — for  heaven's  sake,  water ! 

(Sinks.     He  catches  her.) 

F.  Poor  youth !  He  looks  almost  as  he'd  been  struck 
This  cruel  night : — Pray  heaven  there  come  no  worse  on't ! 
I  have  a  wild  walk  before  I  get  him  borne. — 

(Carries  her  offlj 
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ScBNX  \l^A  Miagi. 

A  FoREif  tt  Olid  Mm  Wifk. 

F.  The  Lady  Thomasine  and  the  Lord  GiuUo, 
To-day  11  come  see  our  vintage^  wife : — That  boy 
That  taintai  last  night  in  the  wood«  I  think 
Said  he  bebnged  to  the  Lord  Giulio. — 
I  tell  you  what,  wife^ — he  was  mighty  close 
About  his  doublet's  being  loosed : — and  I 
More  than  suspect  that  had  it  been  unbutton'd, 
Instead  of  my  onnging  him  all  the  way 

Just  as  he  was, — I  more  than  half  suspect, 

He  came  to  himself  too  soon, but  that  you  know 

Is  neither  here  nor  there  :-^Lords,  they  say,  wife. 
Have  sometimes  odd  attendance  'roong  their  pages  ; — 
You  take  mc,  don't  you  ? 

W.  Yes,  I  see  your  meaning. — 

The  boy  has  white  hands,  and  a  prettv  foot  enough : 
But,  Beppo,  my  Lord  Giulio  is,  you  know. 
None  of  your  hairbrain'd  sparks,  that ...  but  'tis  time 
To  see  about  tidying  the  house  for  them. — 
The  poor  boy  may  as  well  wait  till  they  come : — 
He  may  be  a  pet,  who  knows  ?-^ome>  Beppo,  bustle. 

SciKi  VII.— JVftir  the  Cottage  ofBcfpo. 

TuoMAJiNSy  Giulio. — Biffo  ami  hU  Wifs  aiUnding.^^ 
Ftasanirjf  in  gnrnps  bihiruL 

I 

CHOEUS. 

Laugh !  around  the  poplar's  shaft, 
Longthe  blushing  grape  hath  laugh'd, 

when  the  golaen  kiss  of  heaven 

Ripeness  to  its  cheek  hath  given. 
Come  laugh  with  me. 

Laugh  !  and  let  the  sweet  gales  waft 
Why  we've  sung  and  why  we've  laugh'd, — 
Over  hamlet,  hill,  and  heath. 
Mount  above,  and  mead  beneath. 
Come  laugh  with  me. 

Laugh !  for  lords'  and  ladies'  draught 
I  <ong  our  vintage- wine  hath  lau£^  d  ; 

And  the  grapes  we  gather  now. 

Shall  for  such  a  nectar  flow. 

Come  laugh  with  me. 

Laugh !  and  pledge  the  ruby  draught 

To  those  with  us  who've  sung  and  laugh'd; — 

While  the  dance  and  merry  song 

whirl  the  rosy  hours  along. 

Coma  laugh  with  me. 


T.  Giulio,  how  happy  are  tkeae  simp)b  paople! 

G.  And  oh !  Juypr  hmy  I,  to  thhik  thy  boonty 
Adds  to  their  haPMnwil-- 

L.  .       r^         Oh!iureitisnol 

When  we  JrM  w«l^  IbfU  m  «wlth  peek  our  Uim, 
That  we  aa  find  w  pmim  tarmnble  away 
Like  triisiito  oiig  iqf9|9l  ^ w 
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G.  Bui  not  thy  bounty. 

My  love,  doth  wm  these  poor  folk  httf  so  much 
As  do  thy  kindness  and  calm  courtesy : 
Else  more  rich  men  were  favourites  with  the  poor*— 
And  therefore  led  I  down  the  jdanoe  with  thee 
To  their  gay  music  yonder : — ^An4»  my  love. 
Therefore  you  must  not  chide  me  that  I  had 
Thine  harp  brought  down  to  please  them. — 

T.  Giulio, 

I  am  half  inclined  to  scold  you : — ^but  to  day 
I  cannot  well. — 

O,  Then  hare  me  up  to-morrow. 

Sweet,  at  your  bar :  and  111  be  glad  to  learn 
How  Uiese  dear  tones  will  pass  harsh  sentence.    Hark ! 
They  come  to  daim  your  promise  of  a  song-^ 
And,  as  I  live,  have  made  our  poor  Gasparo 
Their  spokesman. — Know  you  of  his  last  night's  illness  } 
He  is  a  delicate  boy. — 

T.    Oh !  yes :  our  host 
And  stiU  more  garrulous  hostess  told  me  all. 

(Camilla  advances  wUhpeasantiy.) 
Caspar  1 1  am  glad  to  see  you  better. — 

C.    Thanks,  lady !  oh — your  hand  were  too  great  honour 
For  such  as  I  am.    (I  had  rather  touch 
The  bold  black  adder  on  his  arrowy  path,— 
Or  lay  my  hand  on  the  loathed  toadJ)    My  lady, 
I  thank  you — I'm  quite  well  now.  (Words  are  words. 
And  but  words ;  they  must  have  them ;  but  to  touch 
Those  fingers  i — ^yet  they  do  not  shame  mine  own. 
Oh  Giulio !  Giulio !) 

G.  My  dear  boy,  we  must 

Forbid  your  wandering  at  such  spots  and  weathers^ 
And  at  such  hours.    I  love  you,  boy,  too  well. 

C.  My  Lord !  (6ot(»)— Camilla,  would  thou  hadst  the  words 
Garoaro  hath.  {Aside.)    But,  lady,  ^e  are  come. 
And  these  have  chosen  me  to  further  here 
Their  wishes — to  request  that  vou  the  queen. 
And  smiling  angel  of  our  purple  vintage. 
Will  deign  to  our  delighted  ears  set  forth 
Some  of  your  song's  sweet  sorcery.    For  'tis  said^- 
Nor  I  gamsay  it,  lady — that  at  times 
Forth  from  your  casUe-towers  is  heard  to  stream 
^Such  matchless  music  on  the  midnight  air 
As  wakes  the  night-bird's  envy ;  and  doth  ride 
O'er  the  slow- waving  park- trees,  and  green  slopes. 
And  far-protracted  vistas,  with  such  power 
As  stops  the  swain  who  haply  crosseth  there. 
Till  he  doth  look  up  to  the  stars,  and  thinks 
That  from  their  pearly  orbs  comes  down  the  dew 
Of  sounds  delicious,  which  doth  freshen  so 
The  spirit  of  his  brain ; — and  home  he  goes 
And  tells  of  things  mysterious  that  have  been 
And  are  discover  d  of  the  angelic  world. 
When  hush'd  is  this  of  mortals. — Thus  we  kneel- 
Thus  do  thee  all  the  vintage  homages : 
Oh !  answer  us,  as  oracles  of  old 
Did  their  inquirers,  with  the  song  that  springs 
So  all-spontaneous  from  those  crimson  lips. 

Thomasine — (Sings  to  the  harp,) 
Take  not  back  your  leafy  twine. 
Take  not  back  your  tendril'd  wreathe  ; 
Since  the  love  it  seems  to  breathe 
Makes  mc  wish  it  mine. 
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Though  the  reveller'B  hrow  it  presB^ 

Though  the  brutal  fny  it  see ; 

Since  tis  love  that  gives  it'me> 
I  the  vine  wreath  bless. 

Though  it  o'er  feign'd  smiles  hath  waved^ 

Though  false  eyes  have  'neath  it  shone. 

Those  are  true  that  ye  do  own ; 
Such  my  heart  hath  craved. 

Spirits  true  the  plant  have  grown. 

Hands  of  truth  its  toils  employ ; 

Welcome  to  the  plant  of  joy. 
Welcome  to  your  cro¥m. 

CHORUS. 

Spirits  true  the  plant  have  grown. 

Hands  of  trutn  its  toils  employ ; 

Give  welcome  to  the  fruit  of  joy. 
Give  welcome  to  our  crown. 

Peasants.  Lady,  we  pledge  you.    Will  you  pledge  us  back  ? 

(Camilla  hands  her  a  ham.) 

T.  You  have  forgot  Lord  Giulio. 

(Passes  U  to  Giulio,  and  receives  another  from  Bspro.) 

O.  Lady,  thanks  1 

From  thy  sweet  hands  how  nobler  the  red  wine 
Will  Giulio's  veins  enrich !  To  thee  I  lead 
The  pledge  of  these  true  spirits.  (DHnks. ) 

T.  What  is  this  ? 

Gasparo,  what  is  this?*-Nay,  my  boy,  nay. 
You  seek  our  precedence  too  strictly.— Boy, 
We  pass'd  it  to  Lord  Giulio. 

Bep.  How  he  glares 

Upon  the  emptied  horn  he  would  have  snatch'd 
From's  Lord.^Good  Grod !  he  faints— Support  the  boy- 
Yet  look  unto  our  mistress ;  for  I  doubt 
There's  treason  in  yon  cup— or  was,  before 
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Stoy  and  attend  him— doidy !    W«  will  bear 
^     My  Icyrd  unto  yon  bank.    Bring  out  aome  beofihipt 
And  spread  ray  lord  a  couch— 'Ni^,  lad^,  nay ! 
Hold  not  his  hand  so  to  your  precious  Ups ; 
He  will  be  better  soon ;  (whicn  yet  I  doubt ;) 
Look  to  the  boy  though. 

PeasanU.  Ay!  where  is  he?— whore? 

Where  is  the  murderer? 

G.  PatieBce^-t«tieiioe>  frienda— 

Treat  my  boy  kindly : — O,  Gasparo !  now— 
Now  at  (Am moment!  yet  would  God  I  had 
But  mine  own  ruin  to  foigive  thee. 

C.  Stayl— 

Bear  not  the  corpse  away  yet.*-Off  1  unhoid  me !     (Br$akt  oiii^.) 
I  am  a  woman : — wduld  ye  keep  a  woman 
From  loving  whom  it  kkes  her? 

Peasants.  How  1  a  womaa ! 

C.  I  am  a  woman— ay  I  &  fond  fitdae  womany*— 
Yet  to  one  true.— I  have  no  envy  now«>«* 
No  jealousy^  now  my  love  is  borne  to  his  grave.— 

0  lady^  let  me  grovcd  at  thy  feet 
Imploring  pardon — ^pardon :— yet,  oh  yet 
Let  me — ^let  me  go  shut  up  those  sweet  ern, 
And  pour  my  last  life  on  thofle  day-cold  lips. 
My  life  which  liugereth  for  that  diasohttion : 
One  sugar'd  kiss  in  dying — oh !  but  one- 
One  from  the  dyiag  to  the  dead ! 

O.  What  stir 

Is  this  about  me  ? — and  what  vOiiee  is  thai 
WhOKte  pwsioningi  tones  have  not  been  heard  fbr  years  ? 
CamiUa— cos— *sweet  ooa— art  thou  too  come  ? 
Ha!  in  that  dress!  thou— «7^tt>  Camilla?  ...ohi 

7.  Hast  thou  no  thought  for  Tfaomasine  ? 

G.  My  love. 

Use  my  poor  cousin  kindly. 

C.  Not  thy  sweet. 

Nor  thy  dear  coz,  my  Giulio>  now  ? 

G.  Oh  yes! 

Sweet  cos,  dear  cos ; — ^yet,  cousin^  my  own  death 

1  could  have  well  Ibcgiven. 

T.  lAdy,  Udy, 

Mine  I  had  well  foigiven,— do  fiorgive. 
Since  that  alone  was  meant. — But,  lady,  thia^ 
This  ttoUe  ruin .... 

C.  Oh !  angelic  pair. 

Thus  let  me, ....  no !  I  cannot  f. .  •  ves !  thus  let  ma 
Join  your  dear  hands — ^Ah !  but,  Camilla, — sho*^ 
What  must  she  do  ?   Why  weep  thus— thus— oh  thus ! 
How  sweet  are  bitter  tears !— my  Giuho,  torn 
Away  those  pitying  eyes— that  pierce  my  soul! 
Nay !  nor  thine,  lady — fix  them  not  on  me 

Sochidinffly Oh!  that  yon  drug  shouM  be 

So  paat  all  aid  I— CHi,  that  yon  eyes  shoiM  be 

Fired,  'mid  their  tears,  vrith  the  sharp  pangs  of  pain  !r— 

Oh  that  thy  dieek,  sweet  lady,  diould  o'crhang  them. 

So  paldy  iMssionless— passioning  so  purely. 

As  Dodes  too  well  a  threefold  tragedy ! 

Oh  that  my  guilty  bneath  dwuld  utter  fbrth 

These  cold,  calm,  callauB  words ! — Forgivis  me,  ftiendt, — 

Sweet  friends,  I  see  you  do. Wilt  Thou-^Thou,  God  ?— 
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O.  Hush  up  thjr  harrow'd  heart,  de«r  cos.— Thy  hand 
Hath  giTen  me  hhn  down  here,  and,  up  in  Heaven, 
Eternal  life,  and  love,  and  Thomasine. 
— My  love  in  life,  my  wiflp  in  a  better  world*- 
I  have  some  breath  left, — let  me  hear  thy  voice 
Sing  me  t^  sleep  the  sleep  of  sweetest  dreams 
That  knows  no  night- mare. — Let  mine  ashes  die 
Here  in  thy  requiem — and  my  flitting  soul 
Soar  on  thy  wing'd  Hosanna. 

C.  Oh !  This^this 

Of  mine— oh  !  could  a  thousand  hymns  Arom  it 
Its  fiend  exorcise ! 

( 'Vhe  harp  is  brought) 

Thomasins,  {SingsA 

Rest,  my  love,  thy  lufiering  clay,— 

Soar,  sweet  spirit,  soar  to-day ; 
Swiftly  pass  the  puif^ing  fires  that  shall  but  show  the  man — 
Swiftly  scale  the  heavenly  stair,  free  from  spot  and  stain — 
There,  mine  own  love,  wait  for  me,  nor  long  shsll  be  thy  staying. 
Where,  en  Heaven's  lowest  orb,  God's  far«%ht  ia  rayii^g. 

B.  How  movingly  her  falterinff  voioe  doth  fail 
Its  musio— yet  more  musical  dou  seem 

Since  feeling  fathers  the  sweet  fault. — But  mark — 
How  my  Lord  Giulio  on  her  swimming  eyes 
Gazes  as  he  would  grow  there. — But,  slss ! 
That  guilt  upon  yon  other  face,  which  leans 
So  fair  over  hia  shoulder,  should  have  spread 
Idiocy's  blank  expression.— Still,  again. 
With  fuller  tones,  she  takes  up  her  fine  strain  ! 

Thomasink,  {Sings.^ 
Heaven  from  Heaven,  and  sphere  from  sphere, 
Ix>ve  together  we  shall  dear ; 
Both  at  once,  snail  change  come  o'er  our  soon  refining  souls. 
Both  at  once,  equal  from  each,  darkness  from  us  rolls. 
And  the  brightness  breathed  in  men  bv  God  at  his  creation 
Shines  forth  brighter  and  more  pure  till  the  consummation. 

C  Cousin — dear  cousin  Giulio— is't  a  spirit 
You  gaze  on  so  ?  Faith,  she  is  wondrous  lovely. — 
Is  it  an  angel,  Giulio  ? 

G»  My  poor  cousin, 

God  better  thee  !  Sweet  coz — Camilla,  hush. 

C.  How  prettily  the  harp  sounds  in  mine  ear ; 
And  yet  it  hath  no  soul — as  mine  had  once. 
When  my  poor  cousin,  that  is  dead  and  gone. 
Would  touch  it  for  me.    Did  you  know  him,  sir  ? 
Nay— do  not  tell  me — for  'twere  rude,  you  know. 
To  whisper  now.   Who  can  this  lady  be  ? 

She  'gins  again.— Would  Giulio  could  hear  her ! 

Thomasine,  {Singi.) 

Brother,  bright  as  thou  am  I  ? 

Beams  as  pure  love  from  mine  eye  ? 
See  the  shining  of  the  three,  how  from  the  throne  it  nlays — 
And  the  sunbright  Cross  above  would  blind  the  fieshiy  gaze ; 
Now  our  blue  path  softer  grows,  and  starry  fanes  flash  brighter. 
And  we  breathe  the  odorous  air  freelier  and  lighter. 
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C  Are  you  not  well^  sir  ?  Sure  you  feel  some  pain  ? 

G.  Sweet  oondn,  no ! — ^no  pangs — ^but  my  breath  fails,— 
I  shall  be  rested  quickly^  if  you  place 
The  pillow  higher^  that  my  nead  may  lie 
A  moment. 

C.  Ah !  poor  gentleman, — ^he  calls 

Me  cou8in.^If  I  had  a  cousin  now. 
How  happy  I  should  be.    Well,  well — but,  sir, 
T^et  me  just  press  the  pillow  down.    'Twill  be 
The  softer,  sir.    Nay,  I  don't  think  he  breathes^ 
My  tresses  stir  not  by  his  lips.  Why,  sure 
I  know  this  face^sure  'tis  my  cousin's  corpse. 
Oh !  well  may  he  not  breathe.  Hush  !  these  are  monks 
Coming  for  him  I  mourn  for.    Their  song  sounds 
So  soothingly,  yet  so  exultinglv. 
He  must  be  pleased  to  hear  it  m  his  death. 

Thomasine,  (Sings.) 

Nor  fh)m  weakness  now  I  nunt, — 

Transport  hails  thee,  brother  saint 
Hark !  seraphic  wires  are  chiming  i'the  home  of  God  and  love ; 
And  the  hours  of  Heaven  timins,  singing  sunbeams  move. 
Now  the  ftillest  chorus  thundenng,  marks  the  eve  of  Eden— 
And  my  fix'd  thoughts,  dear,  are  sundering — ^my  eyes  with  sleep  are  laden. 

Beppo.  She  rests  upon  her  harp,  as  if  to  wait 
The  inspiration  of  sweet  song, — and  end 
The  strain,  that  with  such  Rowing  e^e— but  weak 
And  quivering  lip,  she  breamed  in  tms  last  stanaa. 
Surely  she  hath  not  fainted  !  Heaven  forefend-— 
But  it  is  something  worse :  Sped  is  the  spirit 
That  was  so  idolized. 
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SIR  EGERTON  BRTDGEB  B  RBC0LLBCTI0N8. 


Wk  know  not  well  in  what  way  to 
satisfy  all  our  own  fillings  in  review- 
ing these  Tolomes.  The  author  is  a 
high-born  and  high-bred  gentleman, 
of  unspotted  character,  amiable  we 
cannot  doubt  in  all  really  important 
matters,  and  entitled  unquestionably 
to  respect  as  the  possessor  of  very 
considerable  talents,  and  various  ex- 
tremely elegant  accomplishments.  He 
is  now  well-stricken  in  years,  and  com- 
plains that  he  has  been  iU  used  by  the 
world.  Our  inclination,  therdbre, 
would  lead  us,  if  he  only  were  concern- 
ed, to  speak  of  his  work  with  nothing 
but  kindness  and  respect  But  we  are 
constrained  to  say,  that  he  who  writes 
a  book  roust  be  contented  to  have  it 
considered  in  more  points  of  view  than 
one,  and  to  add  that  the  publication 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  appears  to  us 
to  be  calculated  to  produce  much  more 
of  evil  than  of  good  among  those  who 
are  likely  to  read  it. 

These,  to  be  sure,  are  not  very  ma- 
ny ;  but  Sir  Egerton  is  one,  and  per- 
haps stands  at  the  head,  of  a  dass  of 
persons,  who,  without  having  much 
influence  individually,  affect  to  no  in- 
considerable d^ree  the  general  mind 
of  the  public,  oy  the  pertinacity  of 
their  united  exertions.     Above  all. 


such  authors  as  this  are  extremely 
dangerous  to  young  minds.  Youtmi 
possessing  some  share  of  natural  sen- 
sibility, but  nothing  like  the  strength 
of  original  genius  or  even  talent,  are 
induced  to  take  up  the  views  of  per- 
sons who  write  in  a  tone  extremely 
flattering  to  their  self-love,  and  encou- 
raged by  their  idle  talk  to  make  litera«  . 
ture  the  business  of  their  lives,  to  the 
total  ruin,  not  of  fortune  merdy,  but 
of  all  peace  of  mind.  The  et^nal  con/, 
in  other  words,  of  Sir  Egerton  and 
his  associates,  is,  that  the  public  voice 
afibrds  no  rule  whatever  as  to  the  reai 
character  of  new  works  of  literature— 
that  criticism  is  nothing  but  mockery 
and  malignity*— that  every  one  must 
rely  entirely  upon  himself.  To  this 
is  generally  annexed  some  enunciation 
of  a  theory,  than  which  nothing  we 
conceive  is  more  dangerous  to  young, 
sensitive,  and  imbecile  minds:  tne  the.* 
ory,  namely,  that  the  only  thing  of 
real  value  m  literature  is  toe  express 
sion  of  what  one  actually  feels  in  oon<« 
sequence  of  what  one  actually  meets 
with  in  the  world,  and  that  art,  ar« 
rangcment,  condensation,  patient  da- 
boration,  revision,  and  correction,  are 
only  so'  many  names  for  the  trickery 
by  which  second-rate  beings  attempt 


*  RecoUectioDS  of  Foreign  Travel,  on  Life,  Literature,  and  SeK-koowledge.  By  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.  2  vols.  London — Longman,  Ilurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,' 
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in  yain  to  hide  their  deficiency  in  ge- 
nius. 

That  one  word  genius  has  done  more 
harm  than  anything  in  the  vocabulary. 
It  has  been  prostituted  till  it  has  lost 
all  meaning.  Not  a  beardless  driveller 
in  the  land  who  does  not  expect,  if  he 
produces  a  sonnet  on  a  rose-leaf^  that 
we  shall  see  genius  in  his  bauble.  Ge- 
nius, so  help  us,  inspires  the  leading 
articles  of  our  newspapers — tbe  smafl 
print  of  our  Magazines  is  icdolent  of 
genius  ! 

Sir  Egerton  himself  is  very  superior 
in  talents  to  those  who  run  the  great- 
est risk  of  being  misled  by  his  specula- 
tions, and  ruined  by  following  nis  ex- 
ample. He,  moreover,  althougn  he  rails 
at  Lady  Fortune,  in  good  set  terms, 
was  bom  to  a  competent  estate,  and 
succeeded  in  middle  life  to  a  splendid 
one.  It  is  no  great  matter,  therefore, 
to  him  and  his,  that  he  has  occupied 
himself  from  twenty  to  sixty-two  in 
writing  and  publishing  works,  not  one 
of  which  ever  paid,  we  honestly  be- 
lieve, the  paper-maker  and  the  pnnter. 
But  this  is  not  the  situation  of  many 
of  those  who,  in  opening  manhood, 
feel  the  movements  of  literary  ambi- 
tion in  the  absence  of  that  sort  of 
power  of  mind  and  talent  which  alone 
ean  enable  any  man  to  gain  anything 
like  Fortune,  or  anything  like  Fame, 
worthy  of  the  name,  by  devoting  him- 
self to  the  pursuits  of  literature  as  his 
occupation.  We  are  sickened  when  we 
think  of  the  multitudes  of  naturally 
amiable  tempers  .that  have  been  for 
ever  soured  and  embittered  by  the 
indulgence  in  such  dreams. 

Sir  Egerton's  primary  object  seems 
to  be  to  show  that  what  he  calls  ^mi- 
K«  is  a  thing  that  of  necessity  incapa- 
citates a  man  fbr  mixing  in  tbe  ordi- 
nary soeiety  and  business  of  the  world, 
and  that  is  injured  and  degraded  ex- 
acUjr  in  proportion  as  the  possessor 
sufiers  himself  so  to  blend  in  the  com- 
mon stream  of  life.  Now  this  is  a 
doctrine  exceedin^y  acceptable,  no 
doubt,  to  many  young  persons  who 
lirefer  lounging  in  a  green  lane  over  a 
Coleridge  or  a  Collins,  to  the  ignoble 
fatigue  of  copying  briefs  or  pounding 
medldnes.  Tnese  are  all,  in  their  own 
estimation,  lads  of  genius,  and  Sir  Eg- 
erton Brydges,  and  all  his  knot,  assure 
them  that  they  will  play  false  to  God 
and  Nature  if  they  do  not  set  their 
faces  decidedly  against  the  shop.  We 
must  quote  a  few  of  the  passages  in 
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which  this  sort  of  thing  is  in^cated, 
aUd  see  whether  a  few  plain  hints  of 
our  own  may  not  rob  them  of  their 
poison.    Thus, 

*<  Common  business  is  but  tlie  conflict 
of,  or  with,  shufflers  and  gamblers  who 
play  with  loaded  dice.*' 

Again, 

"  I  am  only  fit  for  the  calm  of  domes- 
tie  society ;  for  solitude,  musing,  reading, 
writing,  and  a  short  and  quiet  stroll  in 
the  open  ^r.  If  these  are  proo£i  of  want 
of  talen^  or  of  ioutility  lo  Ijk,  I  must  sub- 
mit. In  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  been 
drawn  at  tiroes  a  good  deal  into  the  vortex 
of  business ;  but  I  have  been  as  constant- 
ly its  victim,  as  I  have  been  engaged  in 
it :  the  most  stupid  fellow  always  beat 
me;— 4Uid  he  beat  me  perhaps  mare 
easily  in  proportion  to  his  stupidity  :  tbe 
sharp  edge  of  my  temper  was  always 
blunted,  or  turned  back  upon  me  by  his 
callousness.  I  wish  it  had  been  my  fiite 
never  to  have  mingled  with  the  world." 

Again, 

'*  Men  of  business  and  professional 
men  have  no  conception  of  anything  done 
for  general  purposes.*' 

Again, 

**  In  the  course  of  a  long  life,  a  stre- 
nuous author  of  genius  accumulates  a 
mass  of  golden  ore,  which  puts  him  be- 
yond much  fear  of  being  removed  firom 
the  eminence  that  he  has  raised ;  looser 
careless  gatherings  may  slide  from  imder 
his  feet,  or  be  shaken  by  the  winds  of 
eaprice,  or  slights  of  thoughtless  negli- 
gence; but  perteveranot  will  settle  his 
labours  into  a  firm  and  large  consistenee^ 
sufficient  both  in  siae  and  strength  to  be- 
come dorableb 

"  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  sup- 
pose myself  one  of  this  order ;  but  I  aCiU 
go  on  to  do  my  best ;  and  by  the  uninter- 
rupted performance  of  my  daily  task>  to 
swell,  though  slowly  yet  with  certainty, 
my  not  unvirtuous  labours  into  som€iking, 
whickf  by  Ui&r  quanliiy  at  least,  shall  kaof 
some  weight,  (/  /)  I  cannot  believe  that 
many  would  have  toiled  with  a  spirit  so 
unbroken  under  such  mighty  trials,  as  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  endure.  I  cannot 
reason  on  my  ardour  for  literature,— my 
reason  would  have  abandoned  it  thirty 
years  ago ;  but  it  is  somehow  a  part  of 
Diy  being ;  I  cannot  separate  it  flrcm  me ; 
I  live  for  it,  and  In  it ;  I  rise  to  it  in  the 
rooming;  I  go  to  my  rest  with  it;  and 
think  of  it  at  midnight,  and  in  my  sleep. 
/  Aa»e^  bowetier^  at  last,  almost  laid  hoikM 
asidet  and  am  conversant  onfy  with  my  own 
thoughts*  These  thoughts  never  f^A  me ; 
every  df^  presents  them  in  abundance ; 
and  I  hope  with  some  diversity  and  no- 
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velty.  I  know  with  what  anxiety  I  ap* 
ply  my  tiioughts,  how  much  of  intense* 
ness  is  spent  upon  them ;  and  bow  deeply 
and  sincerely  I  search  for  truth. 

"  It  is  human  nature  to  find  fault ;  and 
my  endeavours  have  yet  met  with  but 
.  sparing  and  rare  encouragement.** 

Again, 

"  1  do  not  think  that  men  of  the  world 
can  be  poets." 

Again, 

"If  nature  does  not  implant  the  facul- 
ty and  bent  in  us,  we  cannot  be  poets ; 
and  if  it  does,  we  cannot  be  men  of  the 
.  world.  A  wit  is  commonly  a  man  of  the 
world,  because  his  field  of  action  is  placed 
in  watching,  elucidating,  and  exposing 
what  lies  upon  the  surfkce  of  human 
manners ;  but  he  has  scarce  ever  any 
heart,  any  fixed  opinions,  or  any  deep 
judgment. 

"  I  never  yet  read  with  the  smallest 
emotion  or  favour  the  life  of  any  poet, 
who  had  not  a  character  marked,  pecu- 
liar, or  over-ruling.  I  can  forgive  eccen- 
tricities occasionally  perverse ;  I  can  for- 
give some  fitful  indulgencies  even  of  ab- 
surdity or  folly ;  but  I  cannot  forgive  a 
cold,  cautious,  calculating,  sneering, 
scornfiil  prudence—- what  is  vulgarly  calU 
«d  tkttwd  tmut :  but  it  is  nothing  but  an 
Bngenerons,  selfish,  plotting^  fraudulent, 
anibDshed  cunning;  it  never  was,  and 
never  will,  it  cannot  be>  united,  to  imagi* 
natioo  and  faellog.  There  are  those  who 
would  have  everything  treated  lightly,  aa 
if  it  Was  to  be  admired  or  neglected  at 
will  or  convenience  j  gone  through  with 
indifference,  as  it  were  for  fashion ;  and 
played  with,  in  a  tone  and  manner  as  if 
it  was  done  by  a  civil  condescension  from 
secret  and  mysterious  greatness.— If  poe- 
try be  a  solid  fruit  of  the  mind,  if  it  be 
an  imbodiment  of  trutli,  then  the  plea- 
sures and  feelings  in  which  it  deals  can- 
not be  inapplicable  to  actual  life.** 

Now  what  does  all  this  amount  to? 
Let  us  see  who  are  the  real  great  Ge« 
niuflea  of  the  world.  Homer— does  any 
one  read  bim  and  believe  that  he  was  a 
Baa«  only  fitted  for,  and  accustomed  \ja, 
a  quiet  fireside^  and  a  stroll  among  the 
da^)dillies?  .£scbylus-^wa8  he  not 
a  stirring  politieiim  and  valisnt  sol- 
dier through  life?,  Pindar— rwas  he 
Bot  a  poHticum  and  a  high  priest? 
Tbucyaides*— ^mtt  he  not  aa  active  soU 
dier  and  statesman^  What  was  JiUi«a 
Csesar?— Tacitus?— CiceroF-^SaUvat? 
Juvenal  ?-^Was  Dante  a  moper  ?-— 
WasBaooB  nathii»  but  a  man  of  con- 
t^nflatiTflfviitiw  F— Was  not  Miltoaa 
s^Mxdmaater  and  afterwttda  a  Seore** 
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tary  to  Cromwdl?— Was  not  Shaks* 
peare  himself  a  merry  good-natured 
player,  who  framed  the  very  greatest 
works  of  human  genius  in  the  mere  in- 
tervals of  his  professional  labours  ?-^ 
Was  not  Swift  a  busy  churchman  and 
politician  all  through  life  ?  What  was 
Clarendon  ? — What  was  Burns  him* 
self,  (of  whom  Sir  £gerton  Brydges  is  so 
fond  of  speaking) — a  ploughman,  a  far- 
mer, an  exciseman ! — What  is  Scott? 
— ^has  he  not  been  all  his  life  a  law- 
yer, and  is  he  not  at  this  moment  both 
{I  law-officer,  occupied  in  that  c^»acity 
the  best  part  of  the  day^  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  a  great 
farmer  and  planter  to  boot,  to  say  no- 
thing; of  Hving  eternally  in  company  ? 

The  only  answer  which  Thb  Mop- 
ing School  can  bring  to  all  this,  is 
an  assertion  that  these  men  of  genius 
have  done  what  they  have  done  in  spite 
of  their  situations^  and  would  have 
done  much  better  things  had  they  been 
merely  men  of  genius.  Now  our  re- 
joinder is  not  far  to  seek.  Produce,  ve 
of  the  quiet  stroll,  the  names  of  tne 
first-rate  authors  who  belong  to  your 
school.  Take  the  world  from  Adani 
to  Macadam,  and  show  us  what  you 
can  bring  forth. 

You  have,  you  admit,  no /?rjr^-rate. 
That  you  have,  notwithstancung,  a  few 
men  of  real  genius,  we  admit.  Yo« 
have  Collins,  Wordsworth,  and  one  or 
two  more ;  hut  it  is  our  opinion,  and 
we  venture  to  say  it  is  xht  opinion  of 
all  mankind,  that  all  these  would  hav^e 
been  worth  fifty  times  more  than' they 
are,  had  they  been  compelled  to  take 
a  hearty  part  in  the  active  business  of 
life.  As  for  Byron,  we  cannot  penorit 
you  to  claim  him  as  a  isubject  of  tri^ 
urn  ph.  He  permitted  some  wounds  of 
vanity  (inflicted  by  base  hands)  tb 
drive  him  out  of  the  society  for  which 
he  was  bom,  and  from  the  duties 
which  his  rank  entailed  on  him.  But 
even  as  it  was,  he  only  went  from 
good  company  to  bad,  and  bestowed 
on  eternal  journeyihgs,  pistcj-practi- 
sings,  and  gin-^wist.  the  time  whidi 
might  have  Been,  with  at  least  as  mucl^ 
advantage  to  his  genius,  bestowed  Up- 
on the  proper  occupatioos  pf  an  Eoglish 
landlord  and  legij^o;t;  po  you  sup- 
pose d^thiagemtt^wa^«I^areben^^ 
ed  by  hja  s^tfjUil  ipitereourse ,  inth 
^isa  Gaif:eioU,H^M^i  U  would  have 
^fep  hy  a  ^mvm  of  equal  intensUy), 
cftfTifid  on  iwKeBfiii^toii  Gai)dai%&a«i? 
Do  jott  fcrionaly  offtOfi^  that  h»  vroic 
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better  poems  by  drinking  toddy  with 
Medwni^  &c.>  than  he  would  have 
done^  had  he  staid  at  home  to  imbibe 
sound  constitutional  port  in  Albemarle 
Street,  or  balmy  Lafitte  in  Whitehall  ? 
Was  Hollands  safer  for  a  man  of  ge- 
nius than  Holland  house  ?  Is  the  so- 
litary indulgence  of  chewirtg  more  suit- 
able to  a  man  ofgtnius  than  the  soul- 
soothing  conTiviality  of  the  cigarium  ? 
—But  these  refined  people  will  not 
look  whither  their  own  theory  would 
cuTv  them* 

Having  in  this  way  done  their  ut- 
most to  persuade  youn^  persons  of  the 
class  we  have  indicated,  to  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  life  as  unworthy  of  genius,  the 
next  thing  is  to  protract  weir  delu- 
sion, by  leading  them  to  undervalue 
entirely  the  reccn>tion  which  theit  ef- 
fbrte  in  the  walk  to  which  they  have 
thus  exclusively  devoted  themselves, 
may  happen  to  meet  with  from  the 
paolic  This,  however  meant,  is,  in 
its  efibcts,  the  most  genuine  crudty. 
But  let  us  see  how  the  Leader  (too 
good  for  the  place)  of  the  Moping 
School  enunciates  his  dogma : 

**  There  is  something  so  perverse  In 
our  human  destiny,  that  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  the  attainment  of  our  desires 
satires  us,  even  when  they  are  rational. 
We  wish  for  honourable  famei  it  seldom 
eomes ;  but  if  it  comes,  we  find  scarce 
any  enjoyment  in  it ;  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  shadow.  The  absence  of  it  is  a  grie^ 
its  presence  is  no  happiness. 

"  It  does  not  always  fall  on  those  who 
deserve  it ;  witness  MiUon,  teko  wot  very 
Hule  noticed,  and  tUU  less  praised  by  his 
contemporaries  i  a  neglect  for  which  It  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  account,  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  prejudices  entertained  against 
bis  political  character,  because,  till  the 
Restoration,  his  politics  would  have  re- 
commended, not  depressed,  him;  and 
yet  the  neglect  of  his  poetry  was  always 
the  same,  though  his  ComttSf  &c.  had 
been  published  at  least  twenty-five  years 
before  the  return  of  Charles  11.  At  the 
same  time,  numerous  contemptible  ver- 
sifiers on  both  sides  were  in  possession 
of  great  celebrity." 

Again — 

**  He  who  has  not  the  public  with 
him  will  not  have  friends  sincerely  with 
him :  he  must  be  eveiything  to  himself 
I  dare  say  that  Milton  had  not  a  friend 
m  his  own  day  who  thought  him  equal  to 
Cowley,  t)r  even  to  Waller ;  and  that  he 
looked  down  upon  them,  when  such  opi- 
idons  were  unguardedly  let  out,  not  per- 
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haps  directly,  but  by  inference  from  the 
tone  of  their  conversations,  with  calm 
but  pitying  complacence." 

Again — 

'*  Sometimes  fame  fiiUs  where  it  is  me- 
rited, as  in  LfOrd  Byron  *s  case ;  but  not 
often  !  Lord  Byron  had,  perhaps,  »  great-  * 
er  excess  of  it  than  ever  happened  to  a 
real  poet  in  his  life ;  and  it  was  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  it  was  unwilling 
and  extorted  fame.*' 

Again — 

'*  CoUms  burnt  all  the  copies  of  bis 
inimitable  Ode^  because  they  would  not 
sell ;  and  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  after  forty  years,  is  not  yet  re- 
printed ;  and  was  long,  1  believe,  a  drug 
m  the  nuirket.  At  the  same  time.  Hay- 
ley's  IVlumphs  of  Temper  went  through 
several  rapid  editions.*' 

Again,  more  concisely  still  :— 

"  If  the  voxpopuli  be  the  vox  Dei,  then 
the  vox  Dei  is  as  uncertain  as  the  blow- 
ing of  the  wind,  which  blows  from  the 
north  to-day  and  from  the  south  to-mor- 
row." 

Or  thus: 

**  On  what  true  genius  has  fame  come 
in  his  lifetime  equal  to  his  deserts?" 

Now,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  examples  which  Sir  Egerton  has 
produced.  Milton,  in  the  first  place;, 
was,  it  seems,  nobody  in  his  own  time. 
On  the  contrarv,  his  intellectual  power 
was  acknowledged  by  everybody  who 
was  capable  of  understanding  anything 
of  the  matter.  He  was  known  and  ce- 
lebrated all  over  Europe  as  one  of  the 
first  of  men,  and  he  held  in  his  own 
country  the  high  office  of  conductor  of 
all  the  foreign  correspondence  of  Oli- 
ver CromweB !  But  the  Paradise  Lost 
was  not  popular  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, and  therefore  no  poet  ougnt  to 
reverence  the  opinion  of  the  public ! 
Did  it  never  occur  to  Sir  Egerton,  that 
the  age  in  which  Milton's  poetry  was 
overlooked  was  an  age  in  which  every* 
thing  that  had  any  connexion  with 
the  imaginative  faculties  of  man  was 
deiq[ii8ed  by  those  who  had  the  gui- 
dance of  the  pttblie  mind  in  Eng- 
land ?  Was  he  ignorant,  that  if  Mil- 
ton, as  a  poety  was  little  thought  of, 
then  Homer,  Shakspeue,  every  great 
poet  the  world  had  ever  known,  waa 
equally  the  ob^ject  of  oontemptttouain- 
dfiBference  to  ihe  sour  and  mali^^naat 
spirit  of  predominating  ftnatiasm  ? 
Did  he  not  know  that  thai  was  the 
time  also  in  whidi  the  Fiiliaroeiit  of 
England  sold  by  auction,  tb  fataga^ 
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eny  the  most  magDificent  collection  of 
pictures  and  statues  that  England  has 
ever  yet  possessed^  because  they  pre- 
ferred a  few  paltry  thousands  to  all 
the  works  of  genius  that  humanity  had 
ever  treasured?  As  for  Cowley  and 
Waller,  they  were  never  popular  un- 
lO  after  the  Restoration;  tney  were 
both  genuine  poets,  moreover,  at  the 
worst ;  and  if  it  be  true  (which  we 
prodigiously  doubt)  that  they  were 
more  popular  poets  than  Milton  even 
then,  what  would  this  prove,  except 
the  intensity  to  which  political  fed- 
ings  predominated,  in  an  age  which 
had  witnessed  the  decapitation  of  an 
English  kin^,  by  the  hands  of  a  cold- 
blooded faction,  from  which  all  Mil- 
t«m's  geniiyi  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
him  aloof?  What  lesson  can  any  poet 
of  these  peaceful  days  gather  firom  this 
obvious  anomaly  ? 

Collins  is  another  of  iiis  examples. 
It  seems  his  Odes  did  not  sell  well 
just  at  first,  and  he  burnt  the  lumber- 
copies  !  The  fact  is,  that  Collins  died 
at  thirty-six,  within  a  very  few  years 
after  his  Odes  were  first  published. 
Considering  the  very  small  extent  of 
his  poetical  productions,  and  the  very 
small  class  of  readers  for  whom  they 
were,  or  ever  could  be  adapted,  we 
think  it  no  wonder  at  all  that  he 
should  not  have  become  in  a  moment 
the  possessor  of  any  very  high  and 
commanding  degree  of  popularity.  He 
was  admired,  however,  by  Samud 
Johnson,  and  by  all  the  best  judges  of 
his  time ;  and  we  beg  to  ask  whether 
he  is  now,  or  whether  it  is  at  all  like- 
ly that  Collins  ever  will  be,  a  popular 
author  with  more  than  a  very  small 
drde  of  highly  refined  readers.  He 
did  not  play  for  the  great  game,  and 
he  did  not  win  it 

But ''  sometimes  fame  falls  where  it 
is  merited,  as  in  Lord  Byron's  case, 
but  NOT  OPTEN  !"  Here  is  the  thun- 
derbolt indeed.  Not  often  !— Did  ^s- 
ch^rhis,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Pindar, 
Aristophanes,  Menander,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Demo8thene»— did  none  of  these 
men  deserve  the  instant  and  consum- 
mate fame  whieh  thdr  worics  brought 
them  ?  Were  Lrueretius,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Cicero,  Caesar,  &c.,  &c.,  all  ne- 
^eeted  classics?  Was  Dante— was 
Petrtftcb,  ^'  the  friend  of  princes^— 
was  Ariosto— was  Tasso  neglected? 
Was  not  Chaucer  the  favourite  of  Ed- 
ward ?— WM  it  not  "  the  sweet  swan 
of  AvonT  that  wkiged 
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'•  those  flights  upon  the  bonks  of 

Thames, 
That  so  did  take  Eliisa  and  our  James  ?" 
Were  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison, 
Johnson,  Burke— were  they  all  mere 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  contempo- 
rary fiime  falls  "  not  often"  on  those 
who  merit  it  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  our  great  Eng- 
lish authors  have  been,  as  authors, 
eminently  successful,  with,  at  the  ut- 
most, the  one  exception,  already  (if  it 
be  one)  sufficiently  accounted  for,  of 
Milton.  Chaucer  made  a  fortune— the 
best  test  oi  fame ;  so  did  Spenser, 
(though  he  lost  it^afterwaxds.)  Shak- 
speare  died  the  richest  man  in  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon,  and  in  the  best  house 
thereof.  His  granddaughter  was  a 
great  heiress,  and  married  into  a  great 
umily ;  and  it  was  in  "  the  house 
that  Will  buUt"  that  Maria  Hen- 
rietta held  her  court  when  she  stayed 
at  Stratfbrd.  Dryden  was  an  impru- 
dent man ;  yet  even  he  made  by  his 
writings,  upon  an  average,  £500  a- 
year,  mnn  the  time  he  commenced  au- 
thorship till  the  day  of  his  death ;  and 
that,  if  one  thinks  of  the  time,  was  no 
inconsiderable  sum.  In  fact,  it  was 
ouite  equal  to  £1500  at  present.  Pope 
oied  as  rich  as  a  Jew — Swift  ditto. 
Addison  became  a  secretary  of  state 
through  his  literature  only.  Jdmson 
did  not  make  a  fortune,  only  because 
he  was  'the  most  indol^t  great  man 
that  ever  the  world  saw. 

At  all  events  these  men,  and  an  in- 
numerable company  besides,  had  abun- 
dance of  contemporary  fame ;  and  is 
it  against  this  cloud  of  witnesses  that 
we  are  to  have  a  single,  at  the  best 
second-class,  poet  like  Collins,  ay,  or 
fifty  Collinses,  set  up,  as  proving  that 
the  public  may  be  right  occasionally, 
but  is  almost  always  wrong  ? 

We  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  the 
public  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
erred  much  more  on  the  generous  side 
than  the  other;  and  tliat  for  any  one 
given  example  of  under-rated  merit, 
we  could,  if  it  were  worth  our  while, 
produce,  at  half  an  hour's  notice,  a 
hundred  examples  of  over-rated  me- 
rit. Pause,  ye  young  men  of  genius, 
ere  ye  lay  to  your  souls  the  flattering 
unction  of  Sir  Egerton.  Believe,  if  ye 
will,  in  the  general,  that 

*•  There  is  nothing  more  magnificent 
than  that  ealm  self-confidence  whieh, 
judging  rightly  of  its  own  powers  and 
merits,  goes  calmly  on,  not  only  \ritboat 
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m  cbeer,  but  in  defiance  of  daily  impedi* 
ments  and  unappeasable  opposition.;*'    ^ 

but  do  not  quite  so  easily  set  it  down 
that  there  is  anything  of  the  "  calmly 
magnificent"  about  those  effiirts  of 
your  own  genims  which  nobody  cheeiiy 
those  aspirations  which  meet  with  no- 
thing but  "  daily  impediments  tod 
unappeasable  opposkinn." 

We  mentioned  in  the  outset,  that 
one  of  their  favourite  notions  was, 
that  a  poet  could  do  no  good  except  by 
painting  directly  from  himself.  This 
18  continually  recuired  to. 

*  Had  Lord  Byron's  mind  been  only 
accustomed  to  a  narrow  extent  of  scene- 
ry,  instead  of  what  was  at  once  most  va* 
ried  and  most  msgnificent,  his  poetical 
inrentions  couM  never  have  possessed 
the  splendour  and  sublimity  which  show 
such  astonishing  pewers.  Action  and 
interest  characterize  his  poetical  inven* 
tionsb  as  they  chaiaetcrise  his  life ;  all  be 
writes  is  vivid  emotion,  and  often  burnings 
passion.  The  figures  come  forth  from 
the  canvass,  and  stand  embodied,  with 
breath  on  their  lips,  and  the  blood  tresn* 
biiog  through  their  veins.  The  author 
knew  by  experience  so  much  of  what  be 
painted,  rbat  his  imagination  always  rai«> 
sed  something  like  reality.'* 

Now,  what  does  all  this  come  to  ? 
Are  Lord  fiyron's  murders,  &c.  a  bit 
more  Vrcusemblablesy  horrible,  black, 
appalling,  than  those  of  Shdcspeare, 
who,  honest  man,  never,  that  we  know 
of,  saw  anything  even  of  happy  dd 
England  but  what  lies  between  War- 
widt  Castle  and  Ludgate  Hill  ?  Is  it 
not  obvious  that  the  intended  compli- 
ment, vrere  it  merited,  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  virtual  sneer  ?  Is  he  not  the 
greatest  poet  who  con  from  imagina" 
iion  alone  achieve  the  most?  But, 
after  all,  what  did  Byron  ever  see  of 
the  characters  that  he  has  represented? 
He  wrote  about  blood  and  daggers — 
but  we  doubt  if  ever  he  witnessed  the 
shedding  of  anything  more  deadly 
than  champagne.  He  enjoyed  himself 
extremely  in  the  Levant,  for  he  was 
very  fond  of  fine  scenery,  pretty  wo- 
men, pretty  horses,  and  a  real  quid 
of  tobacco. 

The  high  contempt  professed  by  our 
author  and  his  friends  for  the  vox  po-* 
puli,  is  naturally  accompanied  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  with  a  so- 
vereign disgust  for  almost  everything 
that  nappens,  in  our  own  particular 
time,  to  be  excessively  popular.  Lord 
Byron  (and  he  is  dead)  seenss  to  be 
the  solitary  exception  ;  and  novcU  are 
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par  excellence  the  objects  of  utter 
scorn.  Take  the  following  specimen, 
which,  but  for  other  things  to  be  here- 
after noticed,  might  almost,  we  think, 
convict  the  writer  of  lunacy — 

"  Wbat  novel  has  outlasted  the  man-, 
ners  of  its  age  ?  Who  now  reads  Field* 
ing,  Smollett,  Richardson,  Mackenzie^ 
Bumey,  Radclifie,  CharloUe  Smith  ? 
Who  reads  Boccacio,  Don  Quixotte,  Gil 
Bias,  Gulliver,  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  Pomp- 
ous editions  of  them  are  sometimes. 
printed  to  look  handsome  on  library 
shelves  ;  but  nobody  looks  into  tbem» 
unless  to  inspect  a  new  set  of  illustra- 
tive  engravings.  Nothing  continues  to 
be  read  for  generations  (not  even  histo- 
ry) but  standard  poetry  of  pure  and  rich 
ore." 

WTio  reads  Cervantes,  Fielding,  Gil 
Bias,  Gulliver,  Boccacio,  Julia^de  Rou- 
bigne,  or  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  But  in' 
truth  this  is  too  solemn  folly.  Who 
does  not,  except  the  Mopers  ? 

Wit  is  popular,  it  seems ;  and  wit 
itself  falls  under  the  ban  of  Balaam. 

"  Edward  Phillips  calls  Epigram  t¥ 
fag  end  of  poetry  i  and  we  were  always 
taught  at  school  to  consider  Martial  iit 
the  meanest  class  of  genius;  but  it  is 
always  found,  even  among  boys,  to  be 
the  taste  of  those  who  have  sharp  prac- 
tical understandings,  and  are  adapted  to 
the  collision  of  society. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  a  good  thing;' 
should  not  be  told  in  the  most  effective 
mode.  But  all  literature,  and  all  expe- 
rience, prove  that  the, worth  and  inte- 
grity of  the  matier  is  always  sacrificed, 
where  there  is  this  sort  of  attentk>n  to 
the  manner,  Tnitli  is  never  regarded, 
nor  the  genuineness  of  the  ore,  which  is 
worked  into  these  artful  shapes.  An 
inferior  class  of  literati  are  thus  brought 
forward,  and  given  a  sway  which  ought 
not  to  belong  to  them,— «nd  men  of  the 
worU  are  substituted  for  men  of  gemuu 
These  may  be  clever  men,  men  of  quick 
abilities,  and  lively  adroit  use  of  tiieir 
abilities^  but  this  does  not  constitute 
genius.  Sheridan  was  a  man  of  most 
extraordinary  clevemetM  and  pointed  wit ; 
what  proof  has  he  left  of  his^eniui/** 

Did  Sir  Egerton  ever  read  iAe  Cri- 
tic  ?  But  take  him  with  his  own  men.. 
Was  not  Homer  the  foupder  of  comic 
satire,  (if  Aristotle  mav  be  believed  ?) 
Did  not  Euripides  v/tm  the  Cyclops 
as  well  as  the  Medea?  Who  drew  Be* 
nedickandFalstaff?  Who  wrote  C«i- 
dide?  Who  wrote  Don  Juan?  Wenrr 
almost  ^amed  of  ourselves. 

But  upon  what  principles  ^  tho^ 
who  never  read  Cervantes,  Swift,  and 
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Boccacio,  write  in 

persons*?  The  whole  of  this  book  is 
roll  of  such  things  as  the  follow- 
ing. Look  back  to  the  title  of  the 
work  as  we  copied  it,  and  pray  consi- 
der them. 

"  My  headach  continues,  but  my  task 
piust  not  be  ahaodoned.  The  mind, 
however,  is  at  the  mercy  of  this  frail  ma^ 
terial  tenement,  and  can  work  but  im- 
perfectly when  the  frame  is  deranged. 
The  instant  the  intellect  becomes  cloud- 
ed, a  feelbgof  degradation  falls  upon  the 
sensitive  spirit.*' 

Again — 

"  Positive  illness  has  not  often  inter- 
rupted me  in  these  letters,-*but  it  has 
eome  upon  roe  yesterday  and  to>day. 
My  hand  trembles,  and  I  cannot  make 
distinct  syllables  but  slowly  and  with  dif« 
Acuity.  A  burnhig  fever  has  been  upon 
all  my  frame  for  six-and-thirty  hours :  it 
is  a  little  abated;  and  I  return  to  my 
task,  lest  the  spell  should  be  broken." 

What  think  ye  of  this  for  a  whole 
letter  ? 

'*  For  twenty  successive  days  I  have 
continued  to  write  these  letters.  I  must 
not  break  the  spell,— and  therefore  re» 
gister  these  few  lines ;  though  so  much 
Qtberwiae  occupied  that  I  cannot  spare 
time  for  more-*' 

The  following  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  exquisite. 

"  I  have  often  spoken  of  myself  in 
these  letters,  because  seff-knowledge  is 
professed  in  the  title  of  them  to  be  one 
of  the  subjects  treated :  many  will  reject 
such  a  subject  as  inadmissible ;  but  they 
who  entertain  it  will  probably  think  that 
I  have  said  too  little,  rather  than  too 
QHich  on  it.  I  consider  Montaigne's 
Kssays,  with  all  their  Aiults,  to  be  one  of 
iite  golden  books  of  literature :  they  are 
almost  all  about  himself,  his  own  opi- 
nions,  sentiments,  speculations,  and  ha- 
bits."    (O,  modesty!) 

But  we  really  begin  to  fed  that  we 
have  quoted  too  mudi  nonsense  from 
a  book,  whidi,  after  all  that  we  have 
said,  we  have  no  wish  whatever  to  re- 

S resent  as  utterly  valueless.  It  is  in- 
eed  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  that 
few  can  write  much  in  this  way  fh)m 
themselves,  without  writing  something 
that  the  world  will  prize.  But  in  spite 
of  all  his  ridiculous  theories,  Sir  £ger- 
ton  Brydges  is  a  man  of  talents,  and 
having  had  the  fortune  to  be  bom  in 
a  high  station,  and  in  spite  of  himself 
and  his  system  to  have  mingled  a  good 
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their  own  proper    deal  in  the  course  of  his  life  with  men 
of  acknowledged    eminence   in   the 


eminence  m 
world,  he  has  not  been  able  to  write 
a  book  under  the  title  of  recollections 
without  giving  us  some  chapters  such 
as  none  can  read  without  interest.  In 
a  late  paper  on  Lord  Byron,  we  had 
occasion  to  say  some  things  about  Sir 
Egerton  which  we  would  hope  may 
serve  as  a  sufficient  introduction  to 
certain  passages  which  we  are  now 
about  to  quote  from  this,  the  really 
valuable  portion  of  the  present  work. 
In  point  of  fact  we  consider  Sir  £ger« 
ton  to  be  exactly  like  Don  Quixote, 
(but  he  will  not  understand  us,  since 
nobody  reads  Cervantes,)  a  madman 
upon  one  sulgect,  and  an  extremely 
sensible  person  upon  all  others.  Take 
him  off  his  theories  about  genius,  and 
poetry,  and  wit,  and  the  vox  popidi, 
and  Sir  Egerton,  restored  to  himadf 
in  a  twinkling,  thinks  and  talki  in  a 
style  calculated  to  do  him  much  ho- 
nour. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
talks  so  that  every  one  must  agree 
with  him,  or  even  so  that  we  agree 
with  him,  (though  we  often  do ;)  but 
that  he  always  talks  so  as  to  be  well 
worthy  of  a  nearing. 

Exempli  ^atia,  take  the  following 
little  ezcamon  from  Naples  to  Lon- 
don. 

**  Naples  is,  as  a  city,  the  most  plea- 
sant capital  I  have  yet  seen ;  and  next 
to  it,  Florence.  Of  London  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  here  what  I  think;  it 
would  add  to  my  enemies  when  there  is 
no  occasion, — and  I  have  already  more 
than  enough.  But  I  may  say,  that  when 
young  I  never  approached  it  without 
horror,  and  never  left  it  without  delight, 
I  had  an  uncle,  (the  only  uncle  I  ever 
remember,) — he  lived  to  seventy,— the 
most  cheerful  and  amiable  counUy  gen- 
tleman whom  imagination  can  form,-»- 
a  perfect  sportsman,— >the  best  rider  of 
his  day, — who,  when  he  could  no  longer 
follow  the  severer  chase  of  the  fox,  rode 
after  his  beagles  with  admirable  skill  till 
within  three  weeks  of  his  death,— but 
caught  a  cold  in  his  vocation,  in  a  se- 
vere wintry  day,  which  brought  him  to 
his  grave :— he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Middle  Temple  after  he  left  college, 
and  kept  all  his  terms,  and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  that  when  he  had 
mounted  Shooters  Hill,  and  saw  black 
London  in  the  smoke  beneath  him,  he 
grew  sick,  his  heart  sunk,  and  his  spirits 
never  rose  again,  till,  having  mounted 
the  other  steep  of  the  same  hill,  he  could 
look  back,  and  laugh  his  leave'  of  it ! 
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6X2  Sir  Egerton  Brtfdgexz  Mecolieciiotu* 

Yet  he  did  not  love  mere  solitude :  he 
was  the  most  lively  and  talkative  com- 
panion whom  I  have  ever  known,  of  in- 
.  finite  humour,  and  some  wit. 

"  I  remember  London  such  as  it  was 
when  IVIiss  Burney*s  Cecilia  came  out, 
and  such  as  she  describes  it  in  that  no- 
vel;—when  the  great  public  entertain- 
ment of  the  season  was  Ranelagh,  to 
which  no  equal  substitute  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded ;-»when  the  town  was  beginning 
to  be  very  ridiculous  with  a  thousand 
follies ;-— when  East  Indians  and  West 
Indians  were,  by  their  glitter,  drinng  all 
the  old  fitmilies  out  of  society ;  but  when 
still  they  thought  it  necessary  to  perch 
upon  landed  property  in  England,  and 
re-issue  from  it  The  modem  dazzlers 
are  content  to  issue  directly  from  the 
alley.  (Indeed,  stock-jobbiug  is  now  a 
principal  employ  of  every  great  city  in 
Europe;  and  even  the  small  city  of  6e> 
neva  occupies  itself  with  little  else-}  I 
need- not  dwell  on  the  evil  or  the  mean- 
ness of  this  species  of  gambling,  which 
does  not  add  an  atom  to  the  wealth  of 
nations,  but  only  transfers  from  one  to 
another  by  a  system  of  habitual  chicane- 
ries. I  remember  English  society  thus 
almost  turned  topsy-turvy:  scarce  a  name 
that  now  flourishes  in  fashion  had  then 
been  even  heard  of." 

Sir  Egerton,  as  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  see  ere  now,  is  no  lover  of  the 
Beau  Monde  of  modem  London.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  present 
book^  we  have  him  thus  denouncing 
it  plena  ore. 

"  To  define  or  analyse  of  what  that 
little  world  consists  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. Its  materials  are  so  heterogene- 
ous, whimsical,  and  irregular,  that  the 
very  supposition  of  its  existing  by  any 
principle  is  absurd.  We  know  what  it 
affects  :  it  affects  to  consist  of  persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  birth,  and  wealth,  who 
therefore  are  entitled  to  give  the  ton  by 
the  elegance  of  their  manners,  accom- 
plishments,  and  habits.  But,  in  fact,  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  world,  can 
prove  that  it  does  not  answer  any  one  of 
these  ingredients.  It  has,  perhaps,  some 
persons  of  ^the  lugher  titles  of  nobility 
mixed  up  with  it;  but  these  very  spa- 
ringly; and  even  then  almost  always  of 
equivocal  origin  and  character;  and, 
without  exception,  of  frivolous  minds; 
all  the  rest  are  the  bubbles  of  forward 
and  usurping  vanity,  blown  up  by  foolish 
arrogance  and  an  unfeeling  desire  of  dis- 
tinction, hardened  in  its  outset  to  all  re- 
bufls. 

"  These  little  puffed,  up  parties,  which 


tluTOw  round  themselves  such  a  mysteri- 
ous consequence,  and  obtain  such  an  un- 
founded influence  over  the  light-headed 
multitude,  who  stare  and  wonder  with- 
out examining,  do  not  gun  their  superio- 
rity without  a  great  dad  of  finesse,  ma- 
nagement, and  intrigue.  They  have  their 
petty  cabmets  in  whk:h  they  exercise  as 
much  diplomacy,  mean  eontrivance,  and 
duplicity,  as  the  politidaos  who  govern 
states.  They  also  call  in  the  aid  of  po- 
litical fiiction  ;  which,  in  return,  while 
it  despises  them,  calls  on  them  for  its  own 
purposes.  I  have  heard  of  a  silly  coun- 
tess thus  made  the  head,  that  she  might 
draw  in  the  y6ung,  the  light,  the  viio, 
and  the  weak. 

<*  There  is,  probably,  no  capital  in  the 
world  where  idl  this  has  been  so  much 
pUyed  off  as  in  London  ;  and  there  are 
many  reasons  for  it,  arising  from  its  ex- 
traordinary size,  its  mixed  manners,  and 
still  more  mixed  population.  Nowhere 
else  is  wealth  so  suddenly  acquired ;  does 
it  fluctuate  so  much ;  or  has  it  so  much 
influence :  nowhere  else  are  ranks  so 
little  marked,  and  men  so  little  traced 
and  contrasted  from  one  situation  to  an- 
other. Even  he  who  attends  his  ware^ 
house  or  retail-shop  in  Wapping,  of  a 
morning,  gives  a  splendid  dinner  or  as- 
sembly in  a  fine  house  in  a  western 
square  of  an  evraing,  or  drives  out  in  a 
beautiful  equipage,  with  all  its  doe  ac- 
companiments of  servants  and  horses, 
without  a  suspicion  that  he  is  the  same 
person.  Money  will  do  everything ;  the 
extreme  vulgarity  of  his  language  and 
ideas,  which  cannot  be  shaken  off,  will 
be  passed  quite  unnoticed  in  the  highest 
company ;  and  if  it  is  thought  that  he 
can  give  his  daughter  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  distressed  duke  will  not 
hesitate  to  marry  her. 

**  As,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in 
meanness  of  birth,  manners,  occupation, 
and  character,  which  will  keep  a  man  out 
of  leading  society,  he  who  is  the  greatest 
intriguer,  and  has  the  strongest  stimulus 
to  undergo  the  pain  of  servility,  and  va- 
rious other  disagreeable  and  degrading 
sacrifices,  is  the  best  qualified,  and  moss 
likely  to  succeed,  as  an  aspu«nt  in  the 
circles  of  £uhion.  There  must  always  be 
a  certain  sprinkling  of  title  and  rank ; 
but  these  are  easily  had  among  the  more 
frivolous  and  trifling  members  of  the  very 
multiplied  modem  and  mongrel  nobility  ; 
and  there  will  alwajrs  be  some  stray  fools 
from  the  highest,  to  disgrace  their  cast. 

**  The  low  aspirants  though  best  qua- 
lified to  succeed  finally,  will  not  gain  a 
bloodless  victory.  It  must  be  a  task  of 
long  perseverance,  and  many  rubs  and 
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wounda.  He  mnit  ptHently,  and  with 
apparent  indifference,  endure  a  long  series 
of  provocations  and  insults ;  he  must  be 
obsequious,  active,  profuse,  ostentatious, 
a  slave  to  forms  and  etiquettes,  reserved, 
mysterious,  cunning,  affected  and  false. 
A  long  service  of  this  kind  will  at  length 
accustom  those  to  him  on  whom  he  has 
fixed  himself;  they  will  then  submit,  part- 
ly by  habit  and  partly  by  necessity,  to  have 
him  among  them  on  terms  of  nearer  equa- 
lity. From  that  day  he  shares  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  cast  over  the  uninitiated ; 
and  his  tjrranny  is  exercised  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  his  power. 

<*  Almost  all  the  great  fiunilies,  at  least 
all  the  manly  and  dignified  members  of 
them,— «U  persons  of  true  genius  or  ta- 
lent,—all  who  are  engaged  in  solid  oc- 
cupations,—4UI  who  are  employed  in  mat- 
ters of  state  or  legislationr--all  pursuing 
grave  literature,---all  seriously  addicted 
to  grave  and  honourable  professions,— 
keep  aloof  from  these  most  contemptible 
trickeries  of  distinction.  Temporary  re- 
cruits are  sometimes  found  from  weak 
young  men  of  good  provincial  fimiilies 
with  good  fortunes :  but  they  almost  al- 
ways  retire  in  disgust  after  the  first  vani- 
ties of  youth  are  over ;— sometimes,  per- 
haps, with  the  inalienable  incumbrance  of 
a  cast-off  Lady  Betty,  or  Lady  Jane,  who 
has  ontstood  the  market  among  her  ti- 
tled companions. 

«•  It  is  true,  that  there  are  little  wits 
and  poetastefs,  who  join  themselves  to 
these  societies ;  and  vrho  think  that  what 
they  say  and  write  is  to  have  a  great  addi- 
tional  value  because  they  have  l^n  so  ad. 
mitted.  And  so  it  will  have  among  those 
coteries,  and  this  too  will  be  extended  a 
little  beyond  themselves;  but  it  is  all 
hollow,  as  themselves  are ;  and  will  soon 
die,  and  be  forgotten.  I  wonder  these 
men  have  not  too  much  pride,  thus  to  be 
made  tools  oU  and  treated  like  mounte- 
banks or  conjurors. 

"  Though  money  will  do  everything  in 
England,  as  to  introduction  and  respect 
in  society,  it  will  not  do  it  without  the 
aid  of  a  forward,  intruding,  unfeeling 
temper,  and  a  great  deal  of  arrogance, 
vanity,  and  pretension.  To  make  it  all 
a  jumble  of  contradictions,  aristocratical 
pride  and  insolence  prevails  at  present 
more  than  ever ;  but  while  it  is  thus  of- 
fiensive  to  the  meek  and  unpretending,  it 
submits  with  incredible  meanness  to  up- 
start riches  and  brass-faced  intriguing  ad- 
venturers ;  so  that  society  at  once  incurs 
the  opposite  evils  of  aristocratic  pride, 
new  wealth,  and  impudent  adventure, 
without  the  good  of  any  of  them.  £ng. 
land  is,  at  present,  extraordinfrily^press- 
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ed  by  the  irritable  Inconveiiieiices  of  an 
illegitimate  nobility;.!  mean  a  nobiKtj 
not  standing  on  the  true  basis  of  such  a 
privileged  order.  The  onion  with  Ire- 
jhmd  has,  in  this  respect,  been  a  terrible 
blow  on  the  English  gentiy." 

Sir  Egerton  was  for  some  years  in 
Parliament,  and  his  retrospect  of  that 
period  must  be  interesting.  We  re« 
commend  in  particular^  to  public 
notice^  the  parage  concerning  that 
much-ii^urea  great  and  good  man> 
the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  His 
character  was  never  so  well  drawn  be* 
fore  in  print* 

"  The  six  years  I  passed  in  Parliament, 
— 1812  to  1818,— though  not  without 
their  mortifications,  were,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether, the  most  satisfactory  of  my  life. 
They  opened  many  new  points  of  view  to 
me,  and  occupied  me  practically  in  a 
manner  not  inconsistent  with  my  former 
pursuits  and  habits  of  mind.  In  this  sta- 
tion one  is,  or  imagines  one*8  self,  nearer 
the  source  of  action ;  and  the  opportunity 
of  a  closer  inspection  of  public  characters 
affords  subjects  of  interesting  observation, 
while  the  manner  in  which  they  to  whom 
the  management  of  aflbirs  of  state  is  com- 
mitted exhibit  talents,  knowledge,  or  skill,* 
teaches  us  practically  how  the  world  is 
governed.  Constituted  as  London  is, 
which  is  iUled  with  an  overgrown  mass  of 
miscellaneous  population,  the  legislative 
function  gives  an  opening  in  society,  with- 
out which  an  individual,  not  of  bustling 
and  obtrusive  manners^  is  likely  to  be 
buried  and  lost  in  society:  here  what  is 
most  actively  eminent  is  commonly  con- 
centrated, though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  grows  less  so  every  day. 

What  first  and  roost  struck  me  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  the  extreme 
rarity,  not  only  of  great  and  eloquent 
speakers,  but  even  of  moderately  good 
ones,  and  the  number  of  those  whose  de- 
livery was  not  only  bad  but  execrable. 
Cantiing  was  the  only  one  friio  could  be 
said  to  speak  with  a  polished  eloquence ; 
and  he  did  not  then  speak  often,  and  his 
speeches  were  at  that  time  too  much 
studied.  Of  the  other  speakers  who  took 
the  lead,  where  the  matter  was  good,  there 
were  many  natural  or  technical  defects : 
the  accent  was  national,  provincial,  pro- 
fessional, or  inelegant ;  or  the  voice  was 
bad,  or  the  language  clumsy.  Three  of 
the  most  extraordinary  have  gone  to  their 
graves,  by  one  singular  and  lamented  des- 
tiny. Whitbread  improved  as  a  speaker, 
to  the  last :  he  was  a  man  of  strong  head, 
always  well  informed,  generally  ingenious, 
sometimes  subtile,  occasionally  eloquent, 
but  not  naturally  of  a  delicate  taste  and 
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waya  too  violeat,  and  aoroetimes  tumid : 
his  person  was  coarse  and  ungracefu},  and 
his  voice  aeldom  melodious;  and  the 
whole  of  his  manner  betrajred  too  much 
onabour  and  art.  He  b^^  too  high* 
and  soon  ran  himself  out  of  breath. 

"  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  a  very  effec- 
tive speaker  on  the  topics  which  he 
bandied  :  he  was  a  most  acute  reasoner, 
— K>f  extraordinary  penetration  and  sub- 
tlety,— with  occasional  appeals  to  senti- 
ment,  and  addresses  to  the  heart;  but 
still  bis  manner  was  strictly  profession, 
al,  (which  is  never  a  popular  manner  in 
Parliament,)  and  it  had  also  something  of 
a  Puritan  tone,  which,  with  a  grave,  worn, 
pallid,  puritanic  visage  and  attitude,  took 
off  from  the  impression  of  a  perfect  orator, 
though  it  never  operated  to  diminish  the 
great  attention  and  respect  with  which  he 
was  heard.  The  veneration  for  his  cha- 
racter, the  admiration  of  him  as  a  pro- 
found lawyer,  the  confidence  in  the  inte- 
grity of  his  principles,  and  his  enlighten. 
ed,  as  well  as  conscientious  study,  of  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try, procured  for  ^1  he  said  the  most  subr 
missive  attention ;  and  they  who  thought 
him  in  politics  a  stem  and  bigotted  re- 
publican, whose  opinions  were  unconge- 
nial to  Uie  mixed  government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore  dissented  toto  corde 
from  his  positions,  deductions,  and  ge- 
neral views  of  legislation  and  of  state, 
never  dared  to  treat  lightly  whatever  came 
from  his  lips.  He  had  a  cold  reserved 
manner,  which  repelled  intimacy  and  fa- 
miliarity ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  he  did, 
he  did  by  his  own  sole  strength. 

«  Lord  Castlereagh  belonged  to  a  differ- 
ent order,  and  was  cast  in  a  Very  opposite 
mould.  He  had  a  most  prepossessing 
air ;  and  was,  in  manner,  by  fiur  the  most 
perfect  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
had  led  an  active  and  stormy  life ;  and 
his  abilities  were  at  last  tried  beyond 
their  strength,  and  beyond  the  strength 
of  any  mind.  He  was,  in  general,  not  a 
good  speaker;  sometimes  even  a  bad 
one  :  but  once  or  twice  I  have  heard  him, 
in  the  department  of  strength  and  manli- 
ness, spesUc  better  than  any  man  in  the 
House.  I  attribute,  therefore,  his  gene- 
ral habit  of  confusion  mainly  to  a  want  of 
self-confidence;  for  the  times  of  success 
to  which  I  allude  were  on  his  first  re- 
turn from  the  Continent  in  the  summer 
of  1814,  on  concluding  the  peace,  when 
he  was  greeted  on  liis  entry  into  the 
House  by  the  universal  cheers  of  all  par- 
ties. This  of  course  elevated  his  spirits, 
and  he  then  spoke  with  the  most  unem- 
barrassed fluency  and  vigour.    He  was 
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lieve that  thiscosviction  hung,  in  c 
a  heavy  weight  upon  his  fMinlHes.     Hb 
abilities  were,  unqnestionaVy,  moit  igno- 
rsntly  and  absurdly  under-rated ;  and  when 
once  accident  makes  a  man  a  butt  for  the 
witlings  who  paoder  for  his  opponents, 
it  spreads  a  oonlagion  through  the  light 
heads  and  hearts  of  the  popidaee,  which 
it  is  difiScttlt  to  resist     An  epigramiBa- 
tist,  having  got  his  cue,  gees  oa  hsanner- 
ing  his  brains,  year  after  year,  upon  one 
string :  and  if  be  can  but  have  his  jest 
and  his  point,  and  the  applause  of  inge- 
nuity for  a  clever  distich,  cares  not  for 
truth  or  jusdee,  or  how  many  poisoned 
daggers  he  fixes  in  the  heart  of  anotiiec. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  hiborious  and  wril- 
informed:   perhaps  he  was  net  qvkk 
enough  to  master  all  the  varioas  points 
which  forced  themselves  upon  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  he  had  not  that  sort  of  conve- 
nient ingenuity  which  enables  a  onan  to 
skim  the  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disguise  ignorance.     He  was  apt  soflse- 
times  to  penetrate  a  little,  when  be  had 
neither  strength  to  go  through,  nor  to 
extricate  himself.     He  had  had  a  great 
rise ;  but  yet  in  no  degree  such  as  many 
of  those  on  whom  none  of  the  odium 
which  attended  him  felL     His  mother 
was  a  CbftiDoy  of  the  highest  English  no- 
bility ;  his  father's  family  had  for  some 
generations  enjoyed  wealth.   His  &(her*s 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  East-India 
governor,  of  immense  riches  for  those 
days.     At  the  time  of  the"  marriage  of 
Lord  Ca8tlereagh*s  mother,  her  fother, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  was  Lord-JLieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland :  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  brought  up  in  England  among  the 
Seymours;  and  Lord  Orford*B  letters  will 
prove  that  he  gave  early  indications  of 
great  talents.     I  never  met  with  a  man 
of  less  haughty  and  more  conciliatory 
manners  than  Lord  Castlereagh.    I  have 
encountered,  and  I  suppose  most  persons 
have  encountered,  men,  thinking  them- 
selves great,  who  have  appeared  as  if  they 
could  not  see  one^  as  if  one  was  covered 
with  an  invisible  cloak,  and  was  to  them 
as  if  one  did  not  exist ;  so  lof^  were  their 
optics,  and  so  high  they  carried  their  nose 
and  chin ;  and  yet  these  were  not  men  of 
noble  blood,  high  pretensions,  and  invest- 
ed  vnth  high  functions  like  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  men  perhaps  of  some  talent,  but 
who  seemed  to  think  themselves  gifted 
with  an  absolute  monopoly  of  genius  and 
talent.     I  do  not  think  such  men  fit  to 
govern  the  complicated  machine  of  state* 
however  they  may  excel  in  some  single 
(acuity. 
"  George  Ponsonby  was  a  very  indiffe- 
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tmt  spitker,  OMogh  b»  «m  pnt  at  the 
head  of  a  pwt]^  and  iMid  becB  Loid  Chan. 
oaUor  of  leelaiid.  P^rbapaiie  warworn 
ont  aft  thia  timt^  though  not  niUj ;  foe 
his  knowledge  waaacaatgc,  hk  ideas  wero 
few,  and  he  alwafs  tnBaled  a  subject  in  i^ 
stran^elgr  aarnow  and  detached  iDanMr« 
M  if  his  whole  aaabition  was  confined  to 
a  lew  epigramjnatic  remarks. 

'*  Francis  Horner  was  a  rising  speaker, 
when  he  was  taken  off  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  He  was  calm,  rational,  strong, 
and  so  argumentative  and  clear,  as  to  fix 
the  attention,  and  carry  with  him  very 
frequently  the  conviction  of  a  part  of  his 
audience  against  their  will ;  yet  he  never 
rose  to  eloquence,  and  had  always  some- 
thing of  a  professional  manner. 

"  The  manner  of  Wilberforce  had  a 
little  too  much  of  the  pulpit.  His  voice 
was  weak  and  shrill ;  and  his  person  ex- 
tremely un£svourable.  But  he  had  the 
prudence  to  speak  seldom  except  on  great 
topics,  on  which  his  opinions  and  argu- 
ipents  were,  from  the  habits  of  his  life, 
extremely  desirable  to  be  known  by  the 
public. 

**  Old  George  Rose  spoke  in  a  gossip- 
ing, garrulous  aru^iiier,  and  never  had  the 
good  luck  to  c^rry  much  weight  with 
him ;  while  his  knowledge  of  details  was 
always  suspected  of  some  party  purpose. 
*'  Tiemey  made  his  way  by  a  fund  of 
subtle  humour  and  drollery  peculiar,  to 
luinsel^  which  caused  him  to  be  listened 
to,  not  only  without  fatigue,  but  with 
eagerness  and  pleasure. 

**  Th&  tone  of  Brougham's  oratory  is 
Still  in  such  daily  exercise,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  particularize  it  It  is  often 
powerful,  sometime  irresistible ;  but 
sometimes  deals  too  muob  in  exaggera- 
tion, and  sometimes  in  verbiage-  Its 
sarcasm  and  irony  is  not  easily  with- 
stood. The  accentu^ion  is  something 
peculiar,  half  WestmoreUmd  and  half 
Scotch ;  and  he  never  loses  the  tone,  ex- 
pressions, and  air  of  ap  advocate. 
,  <<  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  matter  and 
language  are  adi^irable ;  but  his  voice  Is 
weak  and  unmusical,  and  his  pronuncia- 
tion retains  a  great  deal  of  his  Scotch 
birth. 

««  Peel  is  a  elear,  well-arranged,  inteW 
Hgent,  and  able  speaker  on  points  of  bu« 
siness ;  but  his  voice  is  a  little  affected, 
and  almost  always  tends  to  a  whhie. 

^  The  present  ChaneeUor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer did  not,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  hold  this  important  office. 
He  then  spoke  seldom ;  but  when  he  did 
rise,  he  always  spoke  with  livelioesa,  ta- 
lent, Tigour,  knowledge,  and  sound 


and  with  an  estraosdinary  appeanmce  o( 
genftlemanly^and  honouiable  feeUng* 

"<  It  is  said  th«t  lawyers  ni»ke  bad 
qieakers  isi  FadiameDt ;  yet  it  must  be 
observed,  thaft  most  of  the  persons  hera 
named  were  brought  up  to  the  bar. 

'<  WhUe  I  sat  in  thisHouse,  I  made  great. 
efforU  to  amend  the  Poor  Laws ;  nor  didi 
X  take  less  paina  to  get  the  cruel  and  un■^ 
JQSt  provisions  of  the  Copy-right  Aict  al- 
tered. I  was  not  successfol;  but  in  both^ 
cases  I  had  powerful  and  overwhelming 
parlies  to  contend  with.  In  the  first,  all 
the  mann&ctttfiog  towns,  and  all  towns ; 
in  the  second,  the  universities  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  all  their  memhera. 
Now,  when  I  contemplate  the  subject, 
coolly,  I  wonder  that  I  made  the  little 
progrtfs  wh'u;h  I  did.  I  was  in  my  fifU^ 
eth  year  when  I  took  my  seat,  and  this 
is  much  too  Ute  to  indulge  the  hope  oS 
becoming  a  parliamentary  speaker  of  any 
power.  I  did  my  best ;  but  I  rose  veiy 
seldom,  for  my  nerves  were  not  strong 
enough  to  enable  me  to  retain  m  ^elf^ 
poMesaion,  and  bring  together  my  ideaa 
with  sufficient  strei^  and  deamess  to 
do  justice  to  them.  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of.  want  of  candour  here,  for  I 
was  treated  with  quite  as  much  candous 
as  I  deserved.  Indeed,  had  I  had  as  £si« 
umge  in  the  rest  of  my  days  as  in  Par- 
liament, I  should  be  unjust  to  be  dis-. 
contented  with  mankind,  or  with  my  lot 
in  life.  The  gloom  and  plaintiveness  oi 
which  I  am  soused  would  never  then 
have  been  the  inmates  of  my  bosom,  I 
witneasol  slights,  and  jealousWsi  and 
rudenesses,  even  there ;  but  such  are  the 
inevitable  attendants  of  our  human  loL 

"  There  ia  much  ftitigue  in  attendiflg; 
strictly  the  multitudinous  business  oC  tha 
House ;  and  the  late  debates,^  prolonged 
till  long  after  midnight,  are  often  very 
wearisome;  and  the  return  home  through 
the  nigbt-air,  when  the  House,  which  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  conveniently  all 
its  members,  has  been  crowded  and  hot, 
is  very  tryrog  to  the  health.  * 

•«  To  encounter  many  things  that  de^ 
press,  and  many  that  disgust,  is  no  more 
than  must  happen  to  us  all,  however  we 
occupy  ourselves.  It  is  the  same  in  prir 
vate  business,  in  literature,  in  pleasures  | 
—everywhere  intrigue,  envy,  jealousy* 
lelflshness,  corruption ;  everywhere  com- 
bination and  faction ;  everywhere  quack- 
ery and  charlatanism;  everywhere  pre^ 
tension : —Nowhere  simple  strength  and 
solid  merit  But  they  who  have  not 
boroiMhs  must  engage  in  popular  elec^ 
tkNis;  and  what  lart»ne  is seoureagains^ 
the  coats  of  popnlar  elcctioqs  ?  Whq  ,ve 
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fitted  for  the  solicitude,  the  suppleness, 
the  oiprices,  the  insults,  of  a  popular 
canvass  ?  It  is  said,  that  men  of  genhis 
and  high  abilities  do  not  make  men  of 
trasiness ;  this  is  true  of  the  details ;  but 
in  a  legjslatiTe  assembly,  men  of  genius 
and  originating  minds  ought  to  be  inter- 
mixed in  their  due  proportions^  It  is 
true,  that  government  may  not  want 
such  minds  among  them :  they  merely 
want  a  silent  vote,  and  do  not  choose  the 
interference  or  management  of  any  mea- 
sures but  their  own.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  no  one  can  do  anything  in 
Psrliament  individually,  and  unconnect- 
ed with  the  movements  and  technical 
arrangements  of  a  party;  what  is  done 
can  only  be  carried,  even  through  the 
early  stages,  by  combination,— and  par- 
liamentary  tactics  are  as  necessary  as  the 
tactics  of  war.  Inexperienced  members 
get  up,  and  make  motions,  and  are  led  on 
by  suiguine  hope;  but  zeal,  enei^,  and 
exertion,  waste  away  with  time ;  speakers 
of  a  suboidinate  power  or  success,  who 
have  commenced  busily,  gradually  lan- 
guish, and  then  lapse  mtosilenee.  There 
are  men  ^o  have  sat  in  many  Parlia- 
ments,  and  gone  through  the  routine 
with  such  silent  mechanism,  that  their 
very  persons  are  scarcely  known  to  ten 
members  of  the  House.  I  have  seen  men 
eome  into  committee-rooms,  with  whom 
others  sitting  on  the  committees  have 
sat  for  ten  years,  yet  on  their  entry  have 
not  recognized  them  to  be  members.  For 
my  part,  though  1  knew  the  poisons  of  a 
large  part  of  the  House,  still  there  vrere 
many  whom  I  did  not  know. 

*'  How  many  have  since  gone  to  their 
graves,  and  several  with  fdiom  I  had 
daily  intercourse ;  how  many  have  with^ 
drawn  from  Parliament,  and  betaken 
themselves  to  the  shades  of  retirement, 
from  the  busy  scenes  where  we  used  to 
forget,  in  the  pressure  of  public  business, 
our  private  cares  and  anxieties ;  where 
the  day  still  brought  with  it  some  new  ex- 
citement^  and  wholesome  fiitigue  brought 
on  the  sound  sleep  from  which  we  rose 
refreshed  on  the  morrow  I  To  deep  sor- 
row, and  the  constant  presence  of  the 
ghost  of  past  injustice,  how  pleasant  is 
the  distraction  of  the  images  of  crowded 
cities,  and  gentle  occupation ! 

«  The  Parliament  which  succeeded  that 
m  which  I  sat  only  lived  a  year,  and  then 
was  dissolved  by  the  King's  death,  in  the 
spring  of  1820.  I  was  then  at  Florence, 
confined  to  a  sofo,  and  I  believe  danger- 
ously ill.  During  all  the  proceedings 
about  the  Queen,  which  took  place  soon 
afterwards,  I  was  at  Naples.   I  was  glad 
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that  I  was  out  of  the  way  of  that  moat 
painfiil  and  harrowing  question." 

The  peculiar  chfuracter  of  the  au^ 
thor'a  mind  shines  out  again  rather 
amusingly  in  the  following  brief  mtfice 
of  a  mooem  work,  which  he  fairly 
tells  us  he  hadnotnad  through  at  the 
time  when  he  thou^t  it  necessary  to 
indite  his  criticism.  There  is  infiuito 
simplicity  of  expression  and  great  truth 
of  feeling  in  the  passage. 

**  I  have  for  some  time,  neariy  I  be> 
lieve,  for  two  years,  lost  the  habit  or 
power  of  reading,  which  was  a  grand  pas- 
sion of  my  life ;  but  on  Saturday  I  acci- 
dentally took  up  a  book  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble, which  had  been  obtained  from  one  of 
the  libraries  at  Geneva,  entitled  The 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.  I  have  read 
it  about  half  through ;  and  though  the 
grand  test  is  yet  to  come  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  other  half,  so  for  I  have 
been  very  much  affected  and  enchanted 
by  it  It  is  written,  I  presume,  by  a 
Scotch  poet  of  some  celebrity ;  but  I  am 
six  years  behind  in  the  incidents  of  Bri- 
tish literature,  for  a  few  English  books 
only  reach  us  at  this  distance.  It  at  any 
rato  could  not  be  written  by  any  one  but 
a  true  poet;  for  all  its  descriptions  are 
genuine  poetry  of  a  high  cast  It  is  one 
of  those  fisw  happy  productions  which  has 
left  a  thrill  upon  one's  frame,  that  seems 
to  change  one's  nature,  and  give  new 
lights  to  the  fiice  of  things  around  one.  It 
has  a  decided  originality ;  perhaps  it  has 
more  elegance  and  gentle  tenderness  than 
fbree ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  now  and 
then  a  little  q>proache8  to  affectation  in 
a  few  of  its  sentiments,  and  a  sort  of  over* 
labour  of  pious  reflection  ;  but  what 
touches  me  is  the  exquisite  and  tender 
delicacy  of  the  descriptions,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  rich  and  brilliant ;  and  a 
sweetness  of  moral  pathos  in  mai^  pas- 
sages, which  does  not  outstep  nature,  bat 
enchains  the  reader  by  its  deep  simplici- 
ty. The  delight  of  the  iu^uf-teii  walks  to 
those  emerging  frt>m  crowded  streets,  so 
beautifully  touched  by  Milton,  in  the  pas- 
sage beginning 

'As  one,  who  kng  In  populous  city  pent,'  &c. 

is  dwelt  upon  by  the  present  author  with 
a  brilliance  of  inventive  fidelity  which  is 
at  once  new  and  perfect  The  visit  to  the 
native  cottages  of  Braehead  from  '  the. 
narrow  lane  and  gloomv  court,*  (see 
chapters  xiv.  and  xv.  &c.)  will  continue 
to  be  read  by  readers  of  sensibility  and 
taste  while  the  language  lasts.  There  is 
no  charm  so  thrilling,  so  profound  and 
permanent,  as  the  embodying  these  pure 
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and  native  images  in  atsociation,with  such 
Tirtaons  and  simple  impressions  of  the 
heart  and  mind ;  it  is  one  of  the  offices  in 
which  genios  is  most  usefully  and  appro- 
priately employed.  I  suppose  that  this 
work  Lb  stealing  its  nlent  uioy  into  eterni- 
ty ;  for  if  it  is  finished  as  it  is  begun,  it 
deserves  it ;  but  it  shows  how  *  noiseless* 
true  merit  often  is.** 

This  is  not  a  case  in  point — the  vo- 
lume thus  eulogized  having  been 
much  spoken  of,  and,  from  the  first, 
very  popular. 

We  snail  now  conclude  with  a  pas- 
sage which,  if  we  could  think  we  nad 
said  one  unjust  word  in  this  paper, 
would  make  us  blush  as  we  transcri- 
bed it  We  think  there  is  a  truth,  a 
pathos,  and  a  measured  and  even 
stately  elegance  about  the  last  of  the 
paragraphs  we  are  about  to  quote,  that 
cannot  fail  to  conciliate  every  one  who 
has  a  heart  to  be  moved. 

**  I  consider  that  the  world  has  not 
been  kind  to  me ;  and  I  do  not  bear  it 
with  the  surly  stem  pride  of  Lord  Byron. 
During  my  six  years*  absence  on  the  Con- 
tinent I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I 
have  been  sometimes  treated  with  unpro- 
voked disrespect  by  the  hireling  part  of 
the  press.  I  do  not  deserve  it  of  them. 
They  who  Hve  by  literature  owe  me 
sometliing.  To  me  they  owe  the  ezten- 
sioD  of  their  property  in  their  labomv  to 
the  end  of  their  lives,  if  they  survive  the 
term  of  twenty-eight  years ;  and  this  is 
surely  in  many  cases  a  boon.  I  myself 
have  already  survived  that  term  eleven 
years  in  my  first  publication ;  and  in  Blary 
de  Cliflbrd*  I  have  survived  it  four  years. 
The  late  Mrs  EUzabeth  Carter  survived 
her  earliest  publication  sixty-seven  years ; 
so  that  in  her  case  it  would  have  extend- 
ed her  right  the  addition  of  thirty-nine 
years.  I  worked  hard,  and  should  (as 
most  of  the  intelligent  members  of  that 
Parliament  will  allow)  have  carried  my 
point  for  the  amendment  of  the  Copy-right 
Act,  in  defiance  of  all  the  weight  of  Uie 
universities,  had  I  not  been  cut  short  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  June 
1818.  The  professional  part  of  the  press, 
therefore,  ought  to  Spare  me  unmerited 
slights^  But  they  may  go  on,  if  it  an- 
swer their  purpose  in  filling  9^.  piquant  ar- 
ticle, when  they  have  a  task  to  perform 
before  they  can  receive  their  daily  pay ; 
or  when  they  can  gratify  the  enmity  to- 
wards me  of  some  one  who  can  be  of  use 
to  them,  and  whose  smiles  they  are  coort- 
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ing.  Age  has  made  me  calm,  and  some- 
what more  resolute,  and  regardless  of  un- 
generous or  ignorant  censure.  First  or 
last,  what  is  true  and  just  will  find  its 
due  pUce ;  and  if  it  be  not  so,  no  praise 
or  flattery  will  long  keep  it  afloat.  Let 
it  be  that  I  over-estimate  myself— I  in- 
jure no  one  but  myself 

«<  If  all  those  energies  which  still  con-  , 
tinue  to  bum  on  the  verge  of  sixty-two 
are  ill-directed  and  useless,— if  they  are  a 
vapoury  flame  which  produces  neither 
warmth  nor  light,  but  glimmers,  and 
flashes,  and  struggles,  like  wet  fuel  on  a 
cold  hearth,  surrounded  by  damps  and 
blights,— the  cost  of  toil  and  strength  is 
all  to  me,— the  annoyance  nothing  to 
others. 

**  When  I  look  back  beyond  the  six  years 
I  have  passed  out  of  England,  it  seems  a 
long  and  countless  age,  and  the  distance 
so  great,  that  I  can  scarcely  see  disthict- 
ly  the  point  whence  I  set  out  I  can  never 
seriously  and  assuredly  persuade  myself 
that  I  shall  see  my  native  country  again  : 
perhaps  my  bones  may  rest  there>— not  as 
Lord  Byron's  have  done,  covered  with 
glory,  and  intensely  wept  over  by  an  awe- 
struck and  idolising  people ;  bat  silently* 
and  without  notioe,  landed  beneath  the 
frown  of  that  beetling  and  immortal  cliff 
pictured  by  Shakspeare,  and  borne  in 
humble  obscurity  a  few  short  miles  to  the 
rustie  church  of  the  wooded  hill,  which  is 
separated  but  a  few  paces  from  the  ne- 
glected chamber  where  the  light  of  this 
world  first  beamed  upon  me.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  visited  that  cham- 
ber for  forty  years ;  and  it  is  almost  as 
long  since  I  slept  in  the  house.  If  I 
reach  England  once  more,  probably  I 
shall  never  have  spirits  to  look  upon 
those  scenes  again." 

We  earnestly  wish  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  would  be  persuaded  to  write 
his  own  life.  If  he  would  in  so  far 
alter  his  old  plan,  as  not  to  print  every- 
thing, merely  because  he  had  once 
penned  it,  leave  out  all  apologies  for 
Headaches,  consider  the  theory  of  po- 
etic art  in  general  as  already  suflicient- 
ly  discussed,  and,  in  short,  confine 
Himself  to  what  he  has  actually  seen, 
beard,  and  felt,  of  the  aflyrs  of  this 
world,  fliterary  affidrs  included,)  and 
their  infiuence, — we  can  have  no  doubt 
that,  with  the  opportuniries  he  has  en- 
joyed, and  the  talents  be  possesses,  the 
vox  joopuU  itself  would  be  the  first  and 
the  loudest  to  welcome  bun. 


•  ThUlitUotoryapMsntouttc 
and  rcttlly  deserves  to  oe  reprinted. 


to  us  to  be  by  Cur  the  best  of  Sir  EgcrtoB's  writkngs.    It  is  quiU  forgotten. 
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It  80  happened  that  we  opened  thii 
book  widi  every  disposition  ta  be  dis- 
^ted  with  it.  It  had  been  pufibd  off 
in  ail  the  newspapers  as  the  avowed 
work  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Ryder ; 
and  after  continuing  to  be  so  for 
a  length  of  time,  that  renders  it  im- 
poasible  to  doubt  the  publisher's  coh" 
nivance  at  least,  it  was  openly  disavow- 
ed by  Mr  Ryder  himself,  under  his 
Qwn  nand,  and  that  in  a  style  so  broad 
«nd  distinct,  as  to  leave  no^rtof  doubt, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  view, 
that  tne  whole  story  had  been,  from 
the  beginning,  a  wilful  lie.  On  open* 
ing  the  work  itself  again,  we  were  dis- 
gusted, in  limine,  with  an  elaborately 
silly  puff,  in  the  shape  of  an  editor  s 
preface.  No  wonder  that  thew  things 
fffepared  one  to  play  any  part  rather 
than  that  of  the  Lector  BenevoluA 

So  much  the  hi^er,  certainly,  is  the 
eompliment  whidi  we  now  dj^  thia 
work,  in  saying  at  we  do,  witnout  he- 
sitation, that  It  has  pleased  us  mor^ 
than  almost  any^)ne  of  the  same  clase 
that  has  appeared  of  late  years.  It  is 
manifestly  the  production  of  one  who 
unites  in  nimself  the  characters  of  the 
scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  Chris- 
tian. Throughout,  it  is  written  in  easy 
and  unaffected  English — ^in  many  parts 
with  admirable  elegance — here  and 
there  with  the  felicity  of  genius  itself. 
It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  highly-* 
refined  mind,  and  does  not  charm  the 
less  because  it  may  be  suspected  to  be 
that  of  an  unpractised  hand.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  story  is  excellent;  the  ta- 
lent shown  in  many  points  of  its  ma- 
nagement is  great ;  and  in  this  matter 
alao,  as  well  as  in  the  style,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognize  occasional 
touches  of  that  superior  power  which 
men  reverence  under  the  name  of  fe- 
nius ;  because  it,  and  it  done,  takes 
jooaession  of  those  that  contemplate 
its  energies,  and  fills  and  inspire  them 
for  the  time,  whatever  of  themselves 
thev  may  be,  with  the  actual  presence 
and  enjoyment  of  a  state  of  mind  that 
is  felt  always  while  it  lasts,  and  often 
after  it  is  gone,  to  belong,  as  it  were, 
to  the  beings  of  another  sphere. 

Of  this  power,  this  work  contains 


#om«CAtf^'— tint  alone  is  suilcieiit  to 
distinguish  it  entirely  from  the  mass 
of  new  publications  in  the  same  at  pre- 
sent ultra-popular  department  of  Ute- 
rature ;  and,  taken  together  with  the 
merits  of  its  admirable  moral  purpose 
and  tendency  throughout,  to  entitle  it 
to  be  read  by  all  who  are  in  the  habit 
ot  reading. 

That  it  will  be  most  extensively  read 
accordingly,  we  cannot  doubt;  and 
there  is  the  less  occasion  for  us  to  oc- 
cupy much  space  with  it  here.  And 
indeed  we  should  scarcely  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  we  have 
already  done,  but  for  a  strong  feeling 
which  we  have  that  the  impudent 
quackery  of  others  must  have  excited 
a  very  general  prejudice  against  Tre- 
maine;. in  other  and  plamer  wor^ 
our  knowledge  that  it  has  had,  ^nd  still 
has,  a  severe  strug^e  to  maintain 
against  an  almost  universal  notion  of 
its  being  nothing  more  than  one  of  Mr 
Colbum's  "  Works  of  the  first  Im- 
portance"— a  notion  which  we  are 
sorry  to  see  some  of  our  contemporaries 
the  critics,  have  been  idle  and  base 
enough  to  do  thdr  best  t&  ccmfinn  and 
establish. 

The  scope  and  design  of  the  book 
may  b^  dmribed  in  few  wcvds.  Tre- 
mame  ia  intended  to  represent  the  e& 
lects  of  want  of  regular  occi^Mttion  and 
serious  purposes  upon  a  nind  gifted 
by  nature  with  high  talents,  and  not 
originally  educated  with  a  view  to  a 
life  of  independent  wealth.  He  is  a 
younger  branch  of  a  great  English  £ii- 
mily,  who  succeeds,  unexpectedly,  in 
opening  manhood,  to  all  its  honoon 
and  riches;  and  being  thus  thrown 
loose  from  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
his  studies,  he  vainly  seeks  relief  for  a 
mind  meant  to  be  active,  in  the  dissi- 
pations of  fashionable  society,  whoae 
hoUowness  he  is  too  clever  not  to 
see  through ;  and,  for  a  time,  in  the 
public  business  of  Parliament,  of  which 
nis  habits  are  too  delicate  and  shrink- 
ing to  endure  well  the  rubbing  and 
turmoiL  In  either  walk  he  meets  with 
disgusts,  and  being  at  once  very  proud 
and  very  modest,  considerably  vain, 
tooy  and  yet  not  Uie  least  in  the  world 


*  Tremaine ;  or,  The  Man  of  Refinement.   3  vols. 
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M  h  ooxoomb,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  he  flies  for  refuge  to  one  of 
his  Beats  in  the  ooimtrv,  where  he  de- 
signs to  shut  himself  up  among  his 
books  aiid  trees^ 

"  Oblitusque  suomm,  oUlTiscendus 
et  UUa." 

He  carries,  however,  itato  his  retire- 
ment,  all  the  habits  of  personal  luxury, 
which  long  indulgence  has  rendered 
natural  to  him,  and  sits  down  at  the 
age  of  eight-and-tbirty,  handsome  in 
person,  ^ceful  in  manners,  accom- 
plished m  mind,  to  ei^oy  the  most 
splendid  of  hermitages,  and  pursue, 
for  their  own  sakes,  ue  cultivation  of 
bis  literanr  and  philosophical  tastes. 

This  plan,  of  course,  ftuk.  Ti«. 
maine  cannot  do  without  the  world, 
though  the  wciM  can  do  yery  well 
without  him.  He  thinks  that  he  has 
tried  both  fneadahip  and  lore,  md 
found  them  nothing ;  but  his  heart  is 
in  die  xigfat  place,  and  nature  aaserta 
her  abhorrence  of  die  Toid.  He  thinks, 
loo,  that  he  has  sounded  thedepths  of 
philosophy,  and  that  he  has  oonvmced 
nimsdf  of  the  absurdity  of  a  rerealed 
religion.  But  here,  too,  be  is  ouite  mis- 
taken, both  as  to  what  he  nas  done, 
and  as  to  what  he  really  feels.  His  is 
too  good,  too  honest,  and  far  too  feel- 
ing a  mind  to  rest  satisfied  in  scepti- 
cism. In  a  word,  he  ffies  from  book 
to  book,  from  listless  indolence  to  ill- 
related  exertion — solitude,  uncer- 
tamty,  languor,  heart-sicknes^  weigh 
upon  him ;  and,  when  his  body  is  about 
to  sink  altogether  under  the  burden  of 
his  mind,  he  is  luckilv  compelled,  by 
an  important  piece  of  business,  to  quit 
his  magnificent  villa  of  Belmont,  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  old  and  grave  seat 
of  his  ancestors,  buried  among  enor- 
mous groves  of  antique  oaks,  in  the 
heart  of  a  beautiful  and  unsophistica- 
ted district  <^  Yorkshire. 

Here  his  cure  is  begun.  He  finds, 
in  the  rector-aonire  <tta  neighbouiing 
parish,  a  friend  of  his  early  days,  se- 
veral yeara  dder  than  himself,  Dr 
Evelyn.  The  Doctor  is  a  widower, 
with  a  single  lovdy  daughter,  Georgi- 
na,  just  blooming  in  the  perfection  of 
early  womanhood.  Tremrine  shrinks 
from  them  at  first  as  rustics ;  but  is, 
ere  long,  satisfied  that  real  el^nce 
has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
air  of  Grosvenor-Square.  He  is  in  love 
long  before  he  suspects  it — ^far  longer, 
he  begins  to  suspect  that  it  can  be  re- 


paid, (for  he  has  an  eppresalve  sense 
of  the  difierenoe  between  eighteen  and 
eii^t-and-ihirty)— and  at  last  he  fol. 
lows  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  avowa 
Ae  passion  which  has  alrekdy  cuired 
one  half  of  his  diseases. 

To  his  great  surprise,  Dr  Evelyn 
tells  him,  first,  that  he  had  long  seen 
his  condition ;  second,  that  he  had  al« 
ready  talked  to  his  daughter  on  the 
subject,  though  he  cannot  repeat  what 
has  passed;  and  thirdly,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  any  alliance  should 
take  place  while  Mr  Tremaine's  opi- 
nions (never  concealed,  though  never 
obtruded)  upon  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects,  remain  as  they  are.  Tre- 
maine  solicits  permission  to  have  one 
interview  with  Miss  Evelyn  hersel£. 
This  her  father  accords.  We  shall 
quote  the  passage  in  question ;  but  ob- 
serving that  it  forms  tfa«  condusion  of 
the  second  vdume  of  the  book,  w:e 
think  it  only  fair  to  bring  our  readers 
aoqutfuted  a  little  with  the  author's 
manner,  by  laying  before  them,  in  the 
first  place,  a  specimen  or  two  t>f  the 
materials  of  which  these  two  volumes 
are  mainly  made  up. 

A  great  deal  of  room  is  occupied 
with  mere  conversations,  and  we  must 
say  that  we  knowfew  or  no  novels  where 
the  interest  is  so  well,  so  thoroughly^ 
indeed,  sustained — the  dialogue  bear- 
ing so  great  a  proportion  to  the  narra- 
tive. 

**  A  few  moments  ago  we  left  Tre- 
maine  strolling  up  and  down  his  great  di- 
ning-room, with  a  Horace  in  his  b^nd, 
which  he  read  with  more  relish  than  he 
had  ever  done,  since  he  had  (what  he 
called)  shut  himself  up. 

«  The  sun  blazed  full  upon  the  gardeii 
door,  at  which  he  stopt  at  almost  every 
torn,  alternately  gazing  at  the  glories  it 
presented,  and  again  communing  with 
the  agreeable  heathen  he  was  so  fond  oL 

<'  His  nerves  had  never  been  so  little 
irritated. 

"  *  I  know  not  how,  or  why,'  said  he 
aloud,  and  looking  abroad ; '  but  solitude 
seems  to  have  peculiar  charms  for  ma 
this  morning.' 

"« What  will  you  give  me,  and  m  teH 
you  both  the  how  and  the  why?*  said 
Evelyn,  stealing  in  behind  him. 

"  *  I*m  afraid  it  will  baffle  even- your 
philosophy,*  said  his  friend,  shakmg  hands 
with  him. 

♦*  *  No !  it  confirms  it  all,*  replied  Eve- 
lyn, •  for  It  proves  my  favourite  tenet  of 
the  necessity  of  earning  our  tranquillity. 
You  have  earned  it  for  a  little  by  the  two 
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days*  raeriflce  yon  made  to  duty.  It  wat 
a  very  painM  one»  I  allow/  continued  he, 
perceiving  that  Trematne  looked  dissent^ 
ingly ;  <  bat,  upon  the  whole,  you  behaved 
wellff  and  for  all  your  sour  looks,  **  my 
dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier  *'  but  your 
present  placidity  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
interruption  there  has  been  to  the  same- 
ness of  an' unoccupied  life.' 

*<  '  I  deny  the  unoccupied,'  answered 
Tremaine,  glancing  at  his  Horace,  '  and 
as  to  the  sameness,  I  also  deny  that  it 
can  possibly  flow  the  better  for  such  an 
interruption.* 

*<  *  That  babbling  brook  yonder,*  ob- 
served Evelyn,  looking  out,  *  contradicts 
you  better  than  I  can :  you  see  its  natu- 
ral flow  is  like  the  placid  Arar,  which  you, 
and  I,  and  Csesar  before  us,  have  noticed 
and  admired.' 

**  *  I  know  nothing  of  the  Arar,*  said 
lYemaine. 

** '  IncredUriH  lemtate,  Ua  vt  ocuUs,  m 
Utram  partem  JluU,  judkari  non  possU,* 
*  How  often  (per  fines  jBduorum  •r&- 
quanorttm)  both  you  and  I  have  admired 
the  justness  of  this  description  !*  conti- 
nued Evelyn. 

«  <  Truce  with  your  learning,'  exclaim- 
ed Tremaine ;  <  for  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  solitude  ?* 

*'  '  An  illustration,  merely,*  said  the 
doctor, '  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  but 
none  the  worse  for  that  Tou  see  the 
three  or  four  little  rocks,  or  rather  mere 
stones,  in  the  bottom  of  the  brook,  that 
impede  its  natural  gentleness ;  and  you 
also  see  how  much  the  fiuter,  how  much 
more  brisk,  and  lively,  and  petulant  it 
flows ;  with  what  vivacity  it  sings,  as  it 
were,  with  joy,  as  it  rattles  from  stone  to 
stone,  and  how  its  increased  rapidity  con- 
tinues for  almost  half  a  furlong,  all  in 
consequence  of  the  little  struggle  to  get 
free.* 

«  <  You  are  quite  poetic  this  morning,* 
said  Tremaina 

•*  *  Only  a  little  oratorical,'  answered 
the  doctor;  <  but  in  good  truth  it  speaks 
a  volume.  The  sessions  are  the  rock.* 

*'  *  On  which  I  split,'  said  Tremaine. 

"  *  Too  common-place,*  observed  Eve- 
lyn, '  and  not  correct  either,  for  instead 
of  splitting,  I  am  sadly  out  if  they  have 
not  sent  you  more  merrily  on  your  voy- 
age.* 

''  *  Tou  might  as  well  duck  me  in  the 
horse-pond,  and  say  I  was  the  happier,* 
retorted  Tremaine. 

"  •  Perhaps  a  better  remedy  than  all,* 
replied  the  doctor. 

«  *  But  seriously,  my  old  friend,*  pur- 
sued the  fostidions  recluse, '  do  you  your- 
self think  the  scenes  we  went  through 
agreeable  ?* 


^  *  That  is  not  tlw  poittC  i 
Evelyn  $  *  I  do  not  think  pbysle  igi«»- 
able,  but  yet  I'm  loioed  aomeCiiBes  to 
take  it.* 

**  '  Then  you  own  a  beoefa  of  jndlgea 
are  a  dote  of  physic.' 

*<  <  It  is  for  my  purpose  to  do  so,*  ra- 
joined  the  practical  moralist,  *  for  physic 
makes  me  enjoy  myself  after  it  is  over, 
and  so  do  the  sessions.* 

**  <  Then  you  had  no  pleasure ;  and  if 
your  mind  had  been  in  health,  you  would 
not  have  visited  them  ?* 

<<<  Not  absolutely  sa* 

«  *  With  your  tastes,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?* 

"  « We  did  good,'  replied  Evdyn,  *and 
that  was  a  palpable  gaim' 

**  *  TTiis  may  be  veiy  true,*  said  T^ 
maine, '  but  you  must  aHow  that  most  of 
people  vrbom  we  were  compelled  to  as- 
sociate with  were  quizses;  and  I -roust 
laugh  at  a  quia  wherever  I  find  him.* 

**  *  Have  a  care  that  he  does  not  laugh 
at  you,*  answered  Evelyn ; '  and,  indeed, 
I  question  very  much  whether  a  hale  COB- 
stitution,  and  hearty  though  boiiteroos 
cheerfulness,  have  not  a  thousand  tunes 
more  reason  to  lan^  than  a  splenecit 
mind  in  a  body  sick  with  refinement?* 

'< '  Tou  are  cruel,'  said  Tremaiiie. 

« <  Only  a  faithftil  friend,*  refOied  Eva- 
lyn ;  *  besides,  I*m  jealous  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  cloth,  and  my  brother-magis- 
trates ;  and  as  we  slave  without  reward, 
to  keep  you  in  security,  depend  upon  it 
the  world  will  give  us  our  due,  thou^ 
a  fine  gentleman  refuse  it  We  ask  who 
this  fine  gentleman  is  ?  what  right  he  has 
to  despise  us  ?  and  we  find,  perhaps^  that 
it  is  founded  upon  his  wearing  boots  with 
white  tops  instead  of  brown,  and  being 
perfectly  idle  while  we  work.* 

**  *  My  dear  friend,'  said  Tremaine^ 
*  you  cannot  suspect  me  of  alluding  to 

you  !'— 

*'  *  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  am  no  better 
than  those  to  whom  you  did  allude— per- 
haps inferior  to  them ;  many  of  them  are 
worthy,  some  of  tbem  wise,  all  with  a 
certain  cultivation  of  intdlect ;  unooutb- 
ness  (where  they  are  uneootli)  toon  wears 
off;  and  de]|>end  upon  it,  real  osefDhieK 
must  in  the  end  meet  with  its  reward,  in 
real  respectability.* 

"  Tremaine  felt  poshed—  bat  laHyini^ 
exclaimed,  <  what  would  you  say  to  Dr 
Juniper  passing  np  St  James's  Street, 
while  White's  or  Boodle's  were  full  of 
fashionable  critics?* 

**  <  Why,  though  fiuhion  is  aibitraiy 
enough,*  answered  Evelyn,  *  she  yet  binds 
those  only  who  choose  to  acknowledge 
her  laws ;  now  what  if  these  grave  per-, 
sonages  were  to  laugh  at  fashion,  as  much 
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*'  *  ImpoMible  I*  said  TVeanine. 

•*  <  Not  only  possible,  but  I  believe 
rvf  true ;  for,  nai  being  ome  of  the  «et, 
Cbey  maj  ot  loeit  doipieeas  ffloeti  as  they 
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**  Tremaiiio  smiled  conteaptaously. 

<*  <  And  yet  for  aU  that  smile  of 
tempt»  it  is  the  plain  aceomit,*  oonti^ 
■ocd  the  Doetor ;  '  and  the  honest  sail- 
er, who  laughed  at  the  Fresehman,  for 
cslHng  a  hat  a  cAflptmi,  was  not  more  ini* 
potent  in  bis  critieism,  than  the  critics 
yon  BcntioQ  would  be  towards  persons 
who  are  not  their  subjects.  It  is  only 
Che  TOtaries  of  a  particular  deity,  who 
can  be  hurt  at  baring  their  incense  re- 
fused ;  and  a  Protestant  might  as  well 
bo  BM>ctified  at  being  lehised  holy  water 
by  the  Pope^  as  that  an  mihshionahlft 
poison,  who  thinks  of  higher,  or  even 
<mly  of  different  things,  should  feel  any. 
thing  from  the  sneer  of  mptttt-maitrt.' 

'< '  Very  sententioui^  and  rery  fine  in 
theory,'  said  Tremainct  *  but  always  con- 
Ctiditted  hi  prsetioo:  lor  however  bold 
we  all  are  in  our  closets  and  our  gardens, 
{here  the  two  disputants  insensibly  had 
strolled  into  the  garden)— I  say,  however 
firm  we  may  foel  among  our  paiishionecs 
and  our  downs,  I  fear  the  world  resumes 
its  hold  upon  us  the  moment  we  return 
to  it :  and  though  you  have  naturally  the 
maimiien  noble  belonging  to  your  fiunily, 
you  youcselC  my  dear  Doctor-*' 

*'  '  Would  be  quisled,'  interrupted 
Evelyn,  *  in  St  JasMs's  Street ;  and  you 
yourself  would  be  afraid  to  walk  by 
White's  with  rae;<— 4i  that  what  you 
would  say?'— 

**  <  Not  exactly  the  last,  at  least  not 
now,  whatever  I  might  have  done  ten 
years  ago.' 

**  *  But  the  first?'  said  Evelyn. 

" '  Why,  if  you  did  happen  to  be  qaiz. 
sod,  I  should  like  to  know  how,  with  all 
your  wisdom,  you  would  bear  it,'  said 
lYeraaioe. 

**  *  I  once  was  in  that  moot  trying  situ- 
ation,' said  Evelyn,  drily. 

**  Now,  amongst  Tremaine's  weak- 
nesses,  we  have  not  concealed  his  love 
of  feshion,  spite  of  tea  thousand  profes« 
sions,  which  all  went  to  level  it  at  the 
feet  of  philosophy.  Often  Imd  he  been 
known  to  say^  that  a  wise  man  was  al- 
ways independent  of  a  thing  so  fleeting, 
•o  intrinsically  insignificant ;  yet  no  man 
more  accurately  than  himself  exacted, 
and  paid  the  full  measure  of  considera- 
tion which  it  demanded. 

"  Bom  a  man  of  quality,  though  born 
also  for  sometliing  better,  he  gave  a  con- 
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sequcneo  ih  the  wvrld  to  a  thousand 
tbfaigs^  wJdch  in  his  ckMet  he  saU  were 
of  no  consequence  at  alL 

*<  Tobequined,  much  mere  tube  what 
is  called  cui  by  any  one,  never,  indeed, 
entered  his  oontempkition ;  but  had  It  so 
happened,  though  liyaduke,  or  royalty 
itself,  it  would  have  been  a  crime  l4nm 
magiaatitt  never  to  bo  forgiven. 

"  With  this  disposition,  he  was  not 
unobservant  of  that  tyrannous  power 
which  certain  sprigs  of  fiuhion,  and  oec- 
taia  men  of  wi^  in  the  fiuhionable'clnbe^ 
exercise  over  every  body  else,  in  all  tiw 
points  that  are  de^ed  legitimate  oljeets 
of  quiasing. 

**  Their  despotism  is  so  greats  that  Aot 
even  ks  stopt  to  ascertain  Its  real  nature. 
Or  how  it  came  to  be  acquuwd.  It  was 
enough  that  all  bowed,  or  seemed  to  bow 
to  it ;  and  he  had  himself  sat  sufficiently 
often  in  the  window  at  White's,  to  con- 
ceive almost  as  high  an  idea  of  its  power, 
as  a  judge  has  of  the  dignity  of  the  bench. 
«  His  detractors  (for  he  had  them) 
went,  indeed,  so  fiir  as  to  say,  Ae  only 
man  for  whom  he  ever  showed  any  real 
deference  was  a  certain  bean,  who,  tpite 
of  all  his  wants  of  birth,  fortune,  and 
connection,  had,  by  the  force  of  a  master- 
ly genius,  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
over  the  dandies,  as  be  called  their  sove- 
reign. 

"  It  is  certain  this  beau  had  not  spared 
Tremaine,  who,  he  ssid,  with  all  his 
claims  to  reputation,  (whidi  on  the  whole 
he  was  disposed  to  allow,)  bad  yet  an 
original  defect  in  bis  education,  in  having 
studied  the  law.  It  was  observed  that 
Tremaine  not  only  forgave  this  piece  of 
temerity,  but  conceiv^  a  high  respect 
for  the  genius,  abilities,  and  powers  of 
him  who  was  guilty  of  it,  and  there  was 
a  sort  of  filshionidile  alliance  between 
them  ever  afterwards. 

^  From  all  this,  he  was  curious  to  hear 
the  doctor's  answer  to  his  question,  how 
he  would  bear  quizzing  at  White's. 

**  They  had  now  reached  the  lawn,  and 
had  fisUen  into  a  sort  of  lounging  pace. 

« *  I  think,'  said  the  Doctor,  with  dry 
gravity,  looking  at  his  boou,  and  switch- 
ing them  with  his  whip,  '  I  think  I'm 
pretty  well,  even  now,  though  an  oldish 
sort  of  a  person ;  and  if  I  Tf  ere  this  mo- 
ment to  pass  through  St  James's  Street, 
I  really  don't  see  the  right  which  my 
Lord  A.  or  B.  would  have  to  Uugh-  at 
me ;  at  least  I  might,  with  some  exer- 
tkm  of  phitosopby,  bear  it— perhaps  even 
laugh  at  them.' 

"  *  Oh !  you  are  perfectly  well,'  said 
Tremaine;  •  and  with  your  dignitary's 
bat,  might  even  command  respect.' 
3Y 
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**  *  I'm  tfnid  yoQ  flatter ;  but  give  me 
leftve  to  ask,  what  would  be  the  effect  if 
I  were  to  appear  in  a  greiiadier'a  cap  ?' 

«  <  You  would  be— not  qiuzzed,  but 
hooted.' 

« '  And  whjr  more  than  Lord  A.  him- 
self, who  wears  hts  in  the  same  place 
every  time  he  is  on  guard  ?* 

"  *  He  is  in  his  place,'  replied  Tre^ 
maine ;  '  you  would  be  out  of  iL* 

**  *  Exactly  so;  and  you  see,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  being  in  and  out  of  one's 
place,  and  not  tliis  or  that  appearance, 
that  exposes  one  to  be  legitimately  quiz- 
zed.' 

**  *  Legitimately  quizzed  ?'  exclaimed 
Tremaine. 

<<  <  Yes !  you  see  I  give  the  subject  all 
scientific  dignity;  and,  in  truth,  it  is 
quite  important  enough  to  rank  among 
the  sciences.* 

<'  <  I'm  afraid  you  are  now  quizieing 
me,  said  Tremaine. 

«  '  Far  from  it :  I  only  wished  to  give 
due  honour  to  what  seemed  to  you  of 
such  importance.  To  proceed,  then,  I 
hinted  that,  for  quizzing  tO  take  effect, 
there  roust  be  two  parties,  tlie  agent  and 
patient,  the  quizzer  and  quizzee.* 

** '  Scientific  indeed,'  said  Tremune. 

"  <  But,*  continued  Evelyn,  '  there 
must  also  be  yet  something  inherent  in 
both  parties  for  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prize;  something  like  wit,  or  at  least 
some  personal,  or  seemingly  personal  su- 
perk>rity  in  the  quizzer,  and  some  pre- 
disposition, or  rather  pre-adaption  in  the 
quizzee,  to  allow  that  he  is  quizzed." 

" « I  admire  your  precision,'  said  Tre- 
maine. 

"  '  Well,  then,'  proceeded  Evelyn, 
<  what  if  the  quizzee  (wrapt  in  his  virtue 
and  a  good  surtout)  not  only  deny  to  him- 
self the  assumed  superiority  of  the  quiz- 
zer, but  feel  himself  the  superior  of  tlic 
two?' 

**  *  Give  roe  an  illustration,*  said  Tre- 
maine. 

« <  The-gay  courtier  in  King  Charles 
the  First's  time,'  answered  Evelyn  ;  <  he 
who  piqued  himself  so  much  upon  his 
fine  clotlies ;  and  because  he  bad  a  better 
tailor,  thought  himself  a  better  man  than 
Oliver  Cromwell.' 

" «  Yeu  mean  Sir  Philip  Warwick,' 
said  Tremaine, '  and  I  remember  tlie  pas- 
sage ;  but  wliat  has  it  to  do  with  quiz- 
zing ?' 

"  *  A  great  deal,'  replied  Evelyn ; « for. 
In  the  place  I  allude  to,  he  was  the  quiz- 
zer, and  Oliver  the  quizzee.  '  We  cour- 
tiers,' he  says,  '  valued  ourselves  much 
upon  our  good  clotlies ;  and  when  J  first 
saw  Oliver,  he  seemed  a  gentleman  very 


ordinarily  ehid,  in  a  plain  aait,  BMde,  w 
it  should  seem,  by  an  ill  country  taitor; 
his  linen  not  very  clean,  his  hat  without 
m  hatband,  and  his  sword  stack  on  awk- 
wvdly.'  Sir  Philip  aays  of  himself  that 
he  then  vainly  thought  hinssetf  a  courtly 
young  gentleman,  and  was  here  evidently 
quizzing  the  man  who  afterwards  became 
his  master ;  for  I  remember  he  goes  on 
to  say, '  And  yet  I  lived  to  see  this  very 
person,  (liaving  had  a  better  tailor,)  and 
when  I  was  his  prisoner  at  Whitehall, 
appear  in  my  eyes  of  a  very  comely  pre- 
sence.' Notwithstanding  this  quiz  of  hiBD, 
Oliver,  according  to  the  quizz^  himseii 
was  very  much  hearkened  to^  and,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  did  not  care  one  pinch 
of  snuff  for  the  sneers  of  Sir  Philiput  his 
conntry  taitor.' 

'* '  You  have  a  strange  way  of  bring- 
ing  in  your  reading  !*  said  IVemaine. 
<  But  I  should  like  to  have  something 
still  more  practical ;  you  were  gomg  to 
^ell  me  how  jou  felt  when  you  thought 
yoiurself  quuEzed.  Come,  let  us  have  the 
time,  place,  and  parties.  As  to  the  fidr- 
ness  of  the  account,  that  I  thhik  I  can 
depend  on.* 

** « I  have  no  interest  in  giving  any 
other,'  said  Evelyn.  <  As  to  time,  then, 
it  was  tu'enty  years  ago— as  to  places  the 
very  spot  we  have  just  been  talking  of; 
and  the  parties  were  the  very  people  you 
quote  as  so  redoubtable.' 

'''Well!  your  fine  feelings?  for  at 
five>  and.  twenty,  I  do  not  apprehoid  they 
were  the  same  as  now.' 

"  *  Certainly  not.— - 

T.pnit  albesoens  aniinos  cftpillus. 
LiUum  ec  rixc  cupMm  proterve. 
Non  ego  hoc  fenrem,  calidus  juTenta» 
Consule  Planco.— 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  first  impulse 
was  to  knock  them  down.' 

**  *  Excellent  !*  said  Tremaine ;  '  you 
see  in  the  world  and  out  of  it,  are  very 
different :  and  how  did  you  get  the  better 
of  tills  impulse  ?* 

"  *  Why,  at  first,  by  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess. It  occurred  to  roe,  as  there  were 
half  a- dozen  of  them,  it  was  not  impro- 
bable /  should  be  knocked  down  myselC 
After  this,  I  fortunately  asked  myself  ra- 
ther a  necessary  question  :  namely,  whe- 
ther, in  point  of  fact,  they  were  really 
laughing  at  anybody,  mudi  less  at  me  ?* 

*<  <  That  certainly  was  prudent ;  but  I 
thought  you  had  proof!' 

<* '  No  other  than  Uiat  they  were  in 
the  act  of  laughing^  and  that  their  eyes 
looked  at  me,  as  I  past  by.* 

" '  Rather  slight,*  said  Tremaine. 

" '  So  slight,  that  after  1  had  swallow- 
ed  my  hnjfuUe,  I  began  to  laugh  too,  for 
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Mqg  M  grcftt  a  Idol  as  Scrub  in  the  play ; 
who  Miid,  I  am  tare  they  were  talking 
of  me,  <  for  they  laughed  consaroedly.* 
My  next  question  wa%  what  I  could  have 
about  my  person,  manner,  or  charscter,  to 
be  httighed  at?  and  finding  nothing,  I 
laughed  more  at  myself  than  I  am  sure 
they  did,  even  supposing  1  had  been  their 
object.' 

**  *  Tm  afraid,'  said  Tremaine,  '  this, 
after  all,  does  not  apply ;  but  suppose  you 
had  really  been  quizzed  ?' 

^  *  Why,  had  it  been  nuide  manifest  by 
rudeness,  I  should  have  been  forced,  in 
my  own  defence,  on  my  first  impulse.* 

** '  But  suppose,*  continued  Tremaine, 
*  it  had  been  a  mere  mental  quissing,  not 
manifest  enough  to  be  resented,  yet  evi- 
dently existing :  has  that  ever  been  your 
situation  ?' 

•< '  It  has,'  returned  Evelyn,  <  but  it 
was  put  down  at  once.* 

♦*  *  As  how?*  asked  Tremaine. 

"  *  Why,  by  the  very  simple  act  of 
passing  themselves  in  review  in  my  own 
mind,  as  they  were  doing  by  me  in  theirs ; 
and  finding  some  of  them  to  be  fools» 
some  knaves,  and  all  of  them  profligates, 
1  became  the  quizser  in  my  turn.* 

**  *  Surely,*  said  Tremaine,  *  you  do  not 
treat  the  matter  fairly ;  you  cannot  mean 
that  all  the  young  men  of  fashion  are  of 
this  character  ?* 

" '  Certainly  not,  and  neither  are  all 
men  of  fashion  quizzers ;  we  are  talking 
of  tkejewt  and  I  should  say,  the  refuse  of 
them,  for  such,  in  my  day,  were  those 
who  indulged  in  the  license  we  are  dis- 
cussing. AH  of  them  were  gamblers,  and 
therefore  profligate ;  most  of  them  silly, 
and  therefore  contemptible ;  and  some  of 
them  guilty  of  crimes  for  which  they 
oug^t  to  have  been  hanged.* 

"  *  What  can  you  mean  V  said  Tremaine. 

**  *  Adulteries  and  seductions,*  answer- 
ed Evelyn. 

"  •  Mere  gallantry  they  would  have 
phrased  it,*  returned  Tremaine. 

•**  Gallantry  !*  exclaimed  Evelyn ;  *  how 
many  crimes  of  the  most  fatal,  as  well  as 
the  most  atrocious  dye,  are  encouraged, 
and  indeed  permitted,  under  this  horrible 
miscalling  of  names?  But  observe,  I 
mean  not  simple  gallantry,  whicli  is,  how- 
ever, bad  enough  in  itself — I  mean  the 
most  aggravated  cases  of  deliberate  de- 
struction to  the  honour  and  peace  of  fa- 
milies ;  of  ingratitude,  cruelty,  And  even 
incest !— These  are  to  be  found  daily 
among  the  ijuizsers  whom  you  bid  me  fear. 


Rather  paint  them  in  truer  colours,  and 
say  they  are  themselves  olgects  of  pity» 
even  should  the  world  they  have  injured 
be  able  to  forgive  and  forget  them.* 

^  There  was  an  impressiveness  in  Eve- 
lyn*s  tone  and  manner  as  he  said  this, 
which  inspired  Ti^nuune  with  the  truest 
veneration  for  his  friend ;  and  during  the 
pause  which  ensued,  they  reached  the 
bridge  over  the  little  river  which  divides 
Woodington  from  Evelyn  Hall,  and  took 
leave  of  each  other." 

Another  conversation,  which  takes 
place  amidst  Evelyn's  solemn  old  rook- 
ery, is  thus  given : — 

<*  <  You  confess,  then,  you  live  in  soli- 
tude,* said  Tremaine,  catching  at  the 
word, '  yet  you  had  the  choice  of  your  life ; 
why,  therefore,  blame  me  ?* 

"  *  I  live  in  the  country,*  replied  Eve- 
lyn,  *  but  not  in  solitude.' 

•*  *  Yet  you  own  you  are  driven  to  con- 
verse with  these  common  creatures  of 
the  air,  whom  every  farmer's  boy  hoots 
at  all  day  long.* 

•* « I  converse  with  Nature,*  said  Eve- 
lyn, '  whether  in  man  or  birds ;  you,  it 
seems,  only  with  man.' 

"  *  I  avow  it,*  said  Tremaine. 

**  *  And  yet,*  replied  Evelyn,  Mt  is  a 
comical  way  to  converse  with  a  gentle- 
num,  to  run  away  from  him.* 

'*  <  I  thmk,**  said  Tremaine,  '  if  Miss 
Evelyn  pleases,  I  would  rather  converse 
only  with  woman,  at  least  to-day;  for 
your  ride  has  put  you  in  such  bantering 
spirits^  there  is  no  getting  yon  to  be  se- 
rious. Bdiss  Evelyn  and  I  agreed  much 
better  just  now  in  the  house,  when  we 
were  by  ourselvesL* 

**  <  Mr  Tremaine  was  very  agreeable,' 
observed  Georgina,  *  and  read  Lord  By- 
ron charmingly.* 

*'  <  I  have  no  doubt  of  it^*  saki  Evelyn, 
looking  at  them  both. 

"  Strange !  that  a  Io<^  should  throw 
them  both  into  a  sort  of  consciousness 
incomprehensible  to  either. 

«*  *  I  know  nothing,'  continued  Eve- 
lyn, not  perceiving  it, '  so  much  mistaken 
as  that  whole  subject  of  solitude.  Zim- 
merman ran  mad  about  it  first,  and  no- 
thing would  content  him  but  making  all 
other  people  as  mad  as  himself.  *  The 
Swiss,  (mountebank  Rousseau,)  too,  en- 
deavoured to  turn  people's  heads  on  it, 
though  he  never  turned  his  own ;  for 
when  the  world  let  him  alone,  he  never 
could  bear  it.     Be  quite  assured  of  thi% 


*  He,  however,  corrected  himself  in  a  second  volume,  in  which  he  shows  Uie  dangers  of  solitude 
sensibly  enough. 
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ttatMlitude,  iDfrelyaiiMcilfMitiiiiot 
ntturel,  to  it  eapnot  Im  ■greartile.' 

^  *  Yat  wfaert  Is  vift«e  po  w\\  prwer* 
ved  ?*  Aiked  tVamakie. 

« «  Say,  rather,  vice  avoided,'  answer- 
ed Erelyn,  *  for  it  is  but  a  negative  ad*> 
vantage  at  best.* 

**  •  Do  you  admit  Robinsoii  Cnisoe  to 
be  a  natural  picture?'  said  Tremaine. 

**  <  Perfeocly,  as  all  Defoe's  are  re- 
■milcable  for  being.* 

**  *  He  tells  you  that  his  soul  never 
seenied  so  innocent,  or  so  enlightened.* 

'*  *  That  wss  because  Selkirk  had  no 
temptation  to  be  otherwise,  and  had 
luckily  been  left  with  a  Bible,  which  he 
bad  never  before  studied.  But  you  will 
recollect  that  Selkirk  was  frightened  al 
the  anioMls  about  bun,  merely  because 
they  were  not  firightened  at  him ;  and 
when  Robinson  thought  of  none  of  his 
shipmates  being  saved,  his  perpetual  ery 
wa%— *<  Oh !  that  there  had  been  but 
one."  Even  his  parrot  repeating  «  Poor 
Robin  Crusoe,"  was  sweetness  to  his 
ear.* 

«<  What  do  you  think  of  Bates  ?*t  said 
Tremaine. 

"  '  Much  more  sensible  and  pnietieal 
than  Zimmerman.' 

«  '  Yet  he  has  this  passion  !* 

^  *  No !  he  only  advises  a  country  life, 
which  I  should  advise  too.  But  even 
Bates  requires  that  a  roan  shall  be  pro- 
perly qualified  before  he  will  allow  him 
to  retire,  which  I  think  the  ovost  sensible 
part  of  his  whole  book.  <•  There  is  no 
Hiagieal  viitue,"  says  he,  *<  in  fields  and 
groves,  no  local  inspiration  which  will 
elevate  an  unprepared  mind  from  things 
natural  to  moral,  from  matter  to  i^ilrit, 
and  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator.**  * 

«« <  But,'  asked  Geoigina,  '  doee  Mr 
Tremaine  think  solitude  and  a  country 
lifo  synonyoMUs  ?' 

«  •  Nearly  so,'  he  said, « for  what  had 
boors  about  then  to  interest  or  amuse?' 

*•  •  And  yet,'  she  observed^ 

*  Some  mute  ingloriout  Milton'— 

"  •  Yes,'  be  Interrupted,  « but  he  u 
**  mote,  and  inglorious,"  and  what  am  I 
therefore  the  better  for  him  V 

«  « Was  ever  a  man  so  despotically  un- 
reasonable  ?*  exehnmed  Eveljm  ;  *  you  fly 
the  MtHotts  you  are  angry  with  hi  town, 
and  you  are  angry  because  you  cannot 
find  them  in  the  country,  yet  even  there 
you  will  not  seek  them.  The  heart  is  the 
sane,  however,  everywhere,  if  you  will 


but  atMdy  it-<oelr,  odyos  wiU  taitte 
study  evco  io  a  eloinrtiy  village.* 

•*  <  I  swppoa^'  mid  'nenafaiek  Mlf, 
<  thai  is  the  reaoDB  your  wonhip  aRcB^i 
Belfofd  BMrket;  a  thuig  I  could  not 
have  balievad,  if  my  young  IHead  her* 
had  not  told  it  ine.* 

'* '  It  only  proves  my  sincerity  hi  my 
creed,*  returned  Evelyn,  *  and  that  I  ana 
not  run  away  with  by  the  eant  about  so- 
litudt  because  1  live  hi  the  eoontry.  Ho- 
man  nature  is  there,  as  wen  as  in  a  rae^ 
tropoKs;  and  henee  It  is,  I  suppose,  that 
a  friend  of  yours  and  mine,  who  certainly 
never  shuns  the  world,  whenever  he  finds 
bknself  in  a  retired  vilhige,  always  ask% 
m  the  first  questfon,  whfeh  is  Qie  street  ?*f 

*•  *  That  Is  almost  as  bad,*  observed 
TVemaine,  *  as  another  friend  of  yourt,  of 
whom  I  have  heard  it  related,  *^  that  were 
he  to  choose  his  life  for  amusement,  he 
would  keep  a  publie-honse  by  the  way- 
side.'* * 

^  *  If  you  mean  the  author  of  the  Mo- 
ral and  Political  Philosophy^  it  is  per- 
fectly  true,'  said  Evelyn ;  *yet  Whohada 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture?—who  more  shrewd  in  his  observa- 
tions upoii  it  ?— who  so  oonvenant  with 
all  its  secret  springs  and  windings  ?  Ho, 
no,  I  want  no  apology  for  my  supposed 
eondesoension  in  finding  interest  at  a 
country  market.  In  a  word,  my  dear 
friend,  if  you  are  not  happy  in  the  capi- 
tal,  and  seekthe  country  for  a  cure,  yt>u 
will  never  ctve  yourself  by  living  in  that 
eountry  as  if  it  were  a  desert.' 

'<  All  were  silent  for  a  few  mfaiutes, 
when  Tremaine,  full  of  his  subject,  broke 
out,  though  in  an  under  voice,-* 

"  *  And  thii  oar  fife,  CKempt  from  public  haat, 
Flndi  touttit  In  tnei,  txwlu  in  Vtm  fuBilag 

bnxMu, 
Sermons  in  •tone*,  and  good  in  eTerything .*  ** 

** '  Ah  !*  said  the  doctor, '  had  the  good 
duke  found  no  other  occupation  or  inte- 
rest, no  other  tongues,  books,  or  sermons^ 
in  short,  no  other  good  than  in  the  trees, 
brooks,  and  stones,  he  would  soon  have 
hung  himself.' 

"  '  Then  what  is  it,'  said  lYemaine, 
*  that  always  makes  those  lovely  scenes  of 
the  Forest  of  Ardennes  so  enchanting  to 
every  taste  ?' 

**  <  You,  who  are  a  poet,  should  be  able 
to  tell,'  replied  Evelyn,  *  because  it  is 
lovely  poetry.  But  I,  who  am  a  practi- 
cal philosopher,  demand  something  more 
for  the  duke ;  and,  in  truth,  find  it  in  the 
beautiful  contrasts  that  fill  this  sweetest 
pastoral  in  the  world.* 


Rural  PhUosophy. 


r  Related  of  Mr  Jekyl. 
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^ «  Torn  wammtngV  ttkei  IVaMiiiie^ 

•*  <  Why  what,  after  all,  it  the  Mkm  of 
tht  iCorj  r  npHed  Erdyn.  <  What  but 
the  fate  of  the  nnirpatioii  of  his  brother, 
the^daiif  IkUiDg  off  of  the  followers  of  the 
one,  and  the  aeoeffioii  of  those  of  the 
othetf  till  the  right  was  reclaimed.  All 
this,  to  be  sure,  was 

•*  Under  Hw  ihs4»  of  nMlawholy  bought," 
and  is  only  the  more  beautiful  for  it ;  but 
still  here  was  enterprise,  action,  and  tiw 
terest,  as  well  as  trees,  brooks,  ond 
stones,  mingled  together  in  the  mort 
agreeable  alternation  of  light  and  shade;' 

**■  *  Yet  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  word 
about  what  you  call  the  action  that  can 
be  remembered,'  said  Tremaine,  *  and 
Shakspeare  himself  scarcely  meations 
it.' 

'< '  That  was  his  skill,*  returned  Evelyn ; 
'  his  immediate  object  was  pastoral,  and 
there  he  and  his  reader  revel  together ; 
we  quaff  it  with  delight,  but  the  event  of 
the  fable  is  always  on  oar  minds,  though 
secretly,  and  perhaps  insensibly.  Had 
Shakspeare  propounded  to  himself  no- 
thing more  than  mere  and  absolute  soli* 
tude,  with  no  hope  beyond  it,  it  would 
have  been  absolute  vacuity.' 

**  *  How  comes  it  then,'  pursued  Tre^ 
roaine, '  that  all,  even  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous rank,  all  that  are  eminent  for  powers 
and  talents,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
poets  and  the  sonndest  philosophers,  have 
all  and  alike  coneurred  in  the  praises  of 
letirement  ?* 

**  *'  Praises^  if  you  will,'  answered 
Evelyn,  '  but  who  really  practised  what 
he  recommended  ?  Horace,  with  all  his 
charmtng  rhapsodies  about  Lucretilis 
and  the  Sabine  £srm,  and  his  '  (M  /  Mmh 
fuamdo  fg9  te  atpidamt*  was  always  sneak- 
ing to  town,  and  then  wrote  to  bis  stew- 
ard that  he  was  a  very  absurd  fellow  for 
not  liking  to  stay  in  the  country.  As  for 
your  *  illustrious,'  by  which  I  suppose  you 
mean  ministers  of  state— * 

"  '  I  do^*  said  Tremaine. 

^  '  To  them,  as  a  recess  from  applica- 
tion, while  the  iSEUigue  of  it  is  upon  them, 
no  doobt  retirement  is  heaven.  But  let 
their  minds  recover  their  tone,  and  how 
eager  are  they  to  get  back  1* 

■*  *  Nay,  now  surely  yon  mistake,' 
cried  IVemaine ; '  for  how  many  ministers 
have  felt  themselves  most  blest,  nay,  have 
thrown  up  their  offices^  to  enjoy  seclu- 
sion.* 

**  *  Not  one  that  I  know  oi;*  said  Eve- 
lyn, <  though  many  have  affected  a  readi- 
ness to  do  SO;  none  more  than  your 
hero  Boliogbroke^  who  makes  me  laugh 
sometimes  in  his  otherwise  admirable 
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correspondenee,  to  see,  in  tht  mtdstof 
his  anxieties  about  Europe^  an  equally 
erprtrnd  anxiety  to  preserve  bay  trees  Ibr 
bis  villa;  not,  indeed,.that  this  wis  either 
unnatural  or  fooHsb,  were  it  not  for  the 
gross  afffctation  tsq^ged  to  the  end  of 
k.' 

<* '  I  do  not  recollect  what  you  mean,* 
said  Tremaine. 

«  « I  diink  it  is  in  a-  letter  to  Dnnd- 
mond,*  pursued  Evelyn,  *  where  he  thanks 
him  for  these  trees,  and  adds,  *^  I  cannot 
plunge  myself  so  fiur  into  the  thoughts  of 
public  business,  as  to  forget  the  quiet  of 
a  country  retreat,  whither  I  will  go  tome 
Hme  or  oiker,  and  am  alwai/t  rmdy  to  go 
tu  an  kowr*$  warming,**  Now,  out  upon 
sncb.half-fsced  professions !' 

**  *  Why  question  their  sincerity?* 
asked  Tremaine. 

**  *  He  might  believe  himself  sfneere»' 
replied  Evelvn,  <  but  be  was  all  the  time 
cankered  with  ambition  to  the  bearfa 
core.' 

«  •  I  roust  not  allow  this,*  cried  Tfe. 
maine,  <  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  only 
too  elegant  and  phikm^riiio  $  alchoagh  so 
astonishingly  able,  that  we  cannot  won*, 
der  the  worid  had  claims  upon  him/ 

'*  <  Hiat  I  should  foighre,*  returned 
Evelvn,  **  if  it  was  not  for  this  affectation, 
which  even  Swift  laughed  at,  as  much  as 
he  dared.* 

<« «  Swift  Uugb  at  Boliogtroke  !* 

«  <  He  at  least  tells  Pope,  (whom  ttj 
Lord  had  most  charmingly  gulled  in  more 
things  than  this,)  **  I  have  no  very  strong 
foith  in  you  pretendera^  to  retirement ; 
you  have  not  gone  through  good  or  bad 
fortune  enough  to  go  into  a  comer  and 
form  condusiona  dteoniemplu  mumlL**  So 
much,  then,  for  your  retired  poet ;  but 
the  best  is,  Bolingbroke  returns  the 
charge,  and  says  both  to  Swift  and  Pope, 
**  if  you  despised  the  world  as  much  as 
you  pretend,  you  would  not  be  so  sngry 
with  it'*  Thus  this  grand  triumvirate 
imposed  upon  one  another ;  praised,  and 
were  unhappy  in  their  retreat ;  growling 
at  the  world,  yet  not  able  to  live  out  U 
iC 

"  *  Come,  then,'  said  Tremaine,  '  I 
will  give  you  a  minister,  who,  if  any  one 
did^prefer  philosophy  in  retirement  to  tk 
silly  ambition,  was  certainly  the  man.' 

^ '  I  long  to  know  him,'  cried  Eve* 
lyn. 

"  *  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  !* 

-  *  He  was  most  like  it,*  observed 
Evelyn,  <  but  I  doubt  whether  even  he 
comes  up  to  your  proof;  for,  from  neces- 
sity, he  was  always  called  back  before  be 
had  tried  the  experiment  As  to  the  ge- 
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nenlity.  a  statesmui  flingi  up  in  a  pet, 
and  fliet  to  tolitude  for  relief;  and  for  a 
little  while  he  inds  it* 

^  <  And  why  not  for  a  great  while?' 

**  *  Because  it  b  relief  only  to  long  as 
he  is  under  the  stings  of  resentment,  or 
while  he  thinks  he  is  missed.  When  his 
disgust  subsides,  or  he  finds  himself  for- 
gotten, he  gets  tired  of  ventuig  reproaefaes 
to  hk  trees  on  the  ingratitude  of  the 
world,  which  reproaches  the  world  does 
not  care  a  farthing  about.* 

**  You  are  alluding  to  Walpole,*  said 
Tremaine. 

"  <  I  am,  and  to  his  celebrated  letter, 
supposed  to  prove  a  most  philosophical 
love  of  retirement.  ^  My  flatterers  here,** 
says  he,  «  are  all  mutes.  The  oaks,  the 
beeches,  the  chesnuts  seem  to  contend 
which  best  shall  please  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  They  cannot  deceive,  they  will 
not  lie.**  I  quite  agree  with  his  biogra- 
pher, Coxe,  that  this  indicates  the  very 
hankering  after  the  world,  which  he  wish- 
ed himself  and  the  world  to  believe  he 
was  without.** 

**  *  I  will  not  be  bound,*  cried  Tremaine, 
*  by  the  example  of  expelled  placemen, 
who,  fixing  their  happiness  on  the  smile 
of  human  beings  like  themselves,  deserve 
all  the  mortifications  they  get.  D'Ar- 
genson,  for  example,  who  whined  and 
sobbed  in  banishment,  at  Les  Ormes,f 
or  even  Lord  Chatham,  who,  when  he 
quarrelled  with  the  King,  or  any  of  his 
brother  politicians^  used  to  fly  to  Hayes, 
in  the  mere  hope  of  being  brought  Imck 
again.      Such  ministers  as  these  have 
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ittle  to  do  widi  real  plittoiopliy,  and  I 


Defuse  your  authority.' 

**  *  Let  me  give  you  auniaters  nort  to 
your  taste,'  cried  Evelyn. 

** '  If  you  can,*  said  IVemaine. 

•« « Sir  WiUiam  Wyndbara,  the  gnat 
Fulteney,  and  lastly,  the  great  Foi^*  re- 
plied the  Doctor. 

**  *  Fox?*  exclaimed  Tremame. 

**  *  Even  so ;  for  the  noete$  eaimyiic 
atdecB  would  not  have  been  sought  at  St 
Anne*s  Hill,  with  such  apparent  gust, 
had  he  not  tliought  to  mark  his  resent- 
ment against  the  House  of  Commoos, 
who  would  not  be  swayed  by  him  into  a 
seeeMion.  llie  measure  had  been  tried 
some  sixty  years  before,  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  laughed  at.* 

"  *  You  are  prejudiced,*  said  TVemaine, 
*  and  cannot  seriously  think  Mr  Fox  did 
not  love  his  retreat.* 

"  '  That  I  do  not  say,' j:  returned  Eve- 
lyn,  *  I  only  mean  to  show  that  a  patriot 
and  a  minister,  whatever  they  may  be  call- 
ed, arc  pretty  much  the  same  tbing,  and 
that  the  patriot  man  may  fly  off  in  a  pet 
to  solitude  as  well  as  the  minister  roan. 
Both  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  Bath  came  back 
when  they  thought  they  should  soccee^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Chatham  and 
Lord  Temple;  nay,  I  question  if  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Temple  himself  did  not  enjoy  his 
Sheen  and  his  Moor  Fsrk  the  more  irom 
the  frequent  calls  that  were  made  upon 
him  to  leave  them.  To  pursue  our  sub- 
ject,* continued  Evelyn,  perceiving  his 
friend  was  not  disposed  to  reply,  *  one 
lover  quarrels  with  his  mistress,  he  fliea 


•  Upon  thif  subject  the  reader  wlU  not  fkll  to  remember  Horeee  Welpote's  aoomiBt  of  the  retfaew 
ncnt  of  that  illuitrious  statceman,  the  Duke  of  Ncweattle.  Hit  grace  retired  to  Oaxemant,  where, 
for  about  a  fortnight,  be  played  at  being  a  country  gentleman.  Gum  and  green  frocks  were  bou|dkt» 
and  at  past  sixty  heafftoted  to  turn  sportsman ;  but  getting  wet  in  his  feet,  he  hurried  back  to  London 
in  a  IHght,  and  his  country  was  once  more  blessed  with  his  asstotance. 

t  To  a  philosopher,  or  even  a  courtier,  there  is  not  a  more  usefUl  lesson,  or  more  interesting j^cturc^ 
than  this  poor  roan  exhibits,  as  drawn  br  Marroontel.  relating  merdy  to  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
'*Oh  1  mes  enftos,"  savs  he,  **  quelle  roaiadie  incurable  que  ceUe  de  Pambition  !  quelle  Uistesse  que 
odle  de  la  vie  d'un  roinistre  disgracid  I  En  me  promenant  arec  lui  dans  ses  Jarcflns,  yi^pper^us  de 
lofai  une  statue  de  roarbre ;  Je  hii  demandai  ce  que  c*dtoit  ?"— *'  Cert,  me  dit-il.  oe  que  Je  n'ai  plus  le 
courage  de  rcgarder  ;*'  et  en  nous  d^toumant,  **  Ah  I  Marmontel,  si  vous  saTica  de  quelle  afele  Je  I'ai 
aenri ;  si  tous  savies  combien  do  fois  il  Qi'avoit  assure  que  nous  pssserkms  ootres  vies  ensemMe,  et  que 
}e  n'avois  pas  un  meilleur  ami  que  lui !  Voilit  les  promesses  des  rois  !  voiU  leur  aroiti^ !  et  en  disant 
eas  mots  see  veux  remplirent  des  larmes."  He  then  (sad  employment  for  his  wounded  spirit !)  showed 
Marmontel  the  pictures  of  rarious  battles,  in  which  he  had  stood  on  the  same  spot  with  the  king,  and 
in  one  of  which,  when  he  had  reason  to  fear  his  scm  was  killed.  Louis  had  shown  him  great  sympathy. 
But  oh,  wretched  change  I  •«  Rien,"  continued  d'Argenion.  •«  rien  de  moi  le  touche  plus  r  After  thu^ 
he  fell  with  his  head  upon  the  bosom  of  his  daughter-in-law.  which  he  Watered  with  his  teais.~lUm. 
Marmontel,  torn  III.  p.  18.  Distressing  and  degrading  picture  of  human  weakness  under  the  pros- 
trations of  ill-regulated  ambition ;  a  slare  to  unworthy  greatness  !  We  bhish  for  the  Frenchman,  and 
should  for  an  Englishman  under  the  same  circumstances ;  only  there  is  thisdilBcrence  between  them, 
that  the  Englishman  can  only  be  displaced,  not  disgraced ;  for  he  can  always  fly  to  an  oopoaition  bench 
in  Parliament.  I  hare  been  at  Les  Ormes,  and  saw  these  battle  pieces,  but  did  not  then  know  what 
reooUections  they  had  prompted ;  more  cruel  to  a  disappointed  ambUinut  than  the  deaths  they  c(»n> 
memorated. 

t_He  would  have  been  wrong  if  he  had  said  it,  for  those  who  knew  Mr  Fox  best,  knew  how  sincere 
were  Ms  enioyments  at  St  Anne*s  HIH.  Those  who  did  not  know  him,  may  read  Trotter^  amusing 
aoeount  of  him  there  for  the  proo&  He  was  particularly  fond  of  his  geraniums,  and  uaed  to  boast  oC 
them  to  Lord  Sidmouth.  when  speaker,  and  could  always  return  to  the  sutfject  of  them  with  soothed 
interest,  amidst  the  most  violent  storms  of  party  rage.  He  had  never  been  more^Urious  than  one  day 
in  hanmguiqg  in  Palace  Yard,  on  what  was  called  the  gagging  bills.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  came 
to  the  house,  reeking  from  the  mob.  and  went  up  to  the  speaker,  who  expected  some  violent  motiosi» 
to  tell  him  how  sorry  he  was  that  his  geraniums  (tome  cutdngs  of  which  he  had  promised  him)  had 
been  blighted  at  St  Anne's  Hill.— Er. 
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to  Int  country  tett,  ind  Bnds  ptoaiiira  in 
abusing  her  to  the-  winds ;  aifother  is 
bnppy  in  her  afleetion,  bat  some  cmel 
papa  interposes  difllciilties ;  he  flies  too,  in 
order  the  better  to  plan,  in  solitode,  how 
to  oyereoroe  the  said  difficulties,  and 
meantime  carves  her  name  on  the  bark, 
and  makes  verses  under  all  the  trees  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Both  find  relief  for 
a  time,  because  both  in  fiict  are  engaged 
in  their  fovourito  occupation :  but  the 
enragS  finds  soon,  that-his  sulkiness  is  no 
revenge ;  and  the  Hen,  ahnd,  tliat  being 
idle  will  not  please  papa ;  so  tlic  solitude 
becomes  irksiome  to  both,  and  is  gladly 
abandoned.* 

M  f  pgp^  understands  the  thing  at  least,' 
said  Georgina  laughing;  '  I  hope  not  by 
experience.* 

"  <  Experience  is  the  liest  mistress,* 
replied  Evelyn, '  and  I  certainly  recollect 
many  a  retirement  to  a  house  in  a  wood, 
in  order  to  aaeertain'  letter  than  I  thought 
I  could  from  herself,  whether  your  mother 
loved  me  or  not.  Those  solitudes  were 
charming,  but  short;  I  had  others  of  a 
longer  duration,  and  perhaps  fh>m  better 
motives.' 

« <  I  did  not  know  you  were  such  a 
disciple,*  said  Tremaine. 

**  *  Oh  yes,*  returned  the  Doctor,  *  I 
have  often  shut  myself  up.* 

"  *  The  occasion  ?*  asked  Tremaine. 

**  *  Why,  wisdom^s  self,  you  know, 

«  Oft  M^lu  a  iweeC  rttired  toUtUde, 
Where,  with  her  best  none  cootempUtioo, 
.   ^heplumet  her  feathen  and  leti  grow  her  wingt. 
That  in  tlie  varknu  buitle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  rufBed,  and  lomatimet  impalr'd.' 

^*  *  But  seriously,  it  was  to  recover  the 
bent  of  my  mind — I  may  even  say  of  my 
virtue — when  I  had  been  sadly  dissipated, 
OS  I  too  often  was,  and  when  ease,  serious- 
ness, books,  and  retired  devotion,  became 
absolutely  necessary  for  my  purpose.* 

"  Georgina  took  her  father's  hand. 

«  '  An  anchoret,  I  protest  !*  cried  Tre- 
maine :  'had  you  lived  in  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, we  should  have  had  you  in  the  desert' 

"  *  Indeed  you  would  not,*  returned 
Evelyn,  '  for,  having  accomplished  my 
purpose  by  restoring  reflection,  or  by  re- 
covering the  studies  I  was  near  upon 
losing,  (in  exchange,  perhaps,  for  an 
Opera  dance,)  I  sighed  again  for  a  com- 
munication with  my  species ;  and,  indeed, 
often  felt  thankful  to  join  the  supper 
conversation  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
lived.' 

"  '  And  who  were  they?*  asked  Tre- 
maine. 

*' '  A  mere  woodman  and  his  wife,* 
said  Evelyn,  <  whose  lodge  was  a  mile 
distant  from  all  other  habitations,  except 
of  rabbits  and  tame  pheasants,  and  whose 
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clMcrful  children  were  not  nnf^nently 
an  acceptable  diversk>n  to  a  man,  who» ' 
with  all  hia  retouroct,  was  growing  tired 
ofhimaelt' 

**  *  I  have  heard,  indeed,*  said  Tre- 
maine, 'of  being  <*a8  melancholy  as  a  lodge 
in  a  warren,*'  but  knew  not  how  prMti- 
cally  true  the  simile  was.  Yet  you  did 
this  often  ?* 

**  *  I  did,  and  may  venture  to  say  I  was 
always  the  better  for  it.  Many,  at  least, 
are  the  subjects  I  examined,  both  in  lite- 
rature and  morals,  in  these  temporary  re- 
treats, and  the  woodman*s  house  was  to 
me  always— 

« Mihi  me  reddentit  ageUL* 

"  *  Your  picture  is  at  least  pretty,' 
said  Tremaine,  '  and  I  only  wonder  your 
secession  from  the  world  was  not  of  long- 
er continuance.* 

" '  There  was  no  occasion  for  it,'  re- 
turned Evelyn, '  for  I  was  not  under  any 
great  disgust,  like  Timon ;.  nor  had  1  had 
a  disappointment  to  madness,  like  Ca- 
millo;  nor  was  I  under  the  influence  of 
religious  melancholy,  like  Jerome.  I 
simply  wished  to  think,  and  to  examine 
myself  at  leisure,  which  I  oould  not  do  in 
a  crowd ;  and  when  I  had  done  this,  I 
returned  to  the  world.*  " 

The  tone  of  all  thi8>  is,  we  think, 
exceedingly  graceful,  and  envy  no  one 
who  would  turn  hastily  over  such 
pages  in  the  hope  of  a  scene.  We  now 
give  the  promised  Important  Inter- 
view between  Tremaine  and  Gcordna, 
dreaded  in  prospeciu  by  them  both. 

**  Never  were  two  people  who  loved,  or 
did  noi  love  one  another,  so  disconcerted 
at  being  left  alone  together,  as  Tiemaine 
and  Georgina. 

^*  Her  father's  quitting  the  room  seem- 
ed to  plunge  her  into  a  difficulty,  from 
which  she  could  only  be  relieved  by  quit- 
ting it  too ;  and  this  perhaps  she  would 
actually  have  done,  had  not  Tremaine  ga- 
thered courage  to  seat  himself  close  by  her ; 
and  seizing  her  hand  with  that  one  of  his 
which  was  free,  began  the  conversation  he 
had  so  long  militated. 

*'  *  My  dearest  Georgina,'  said  he,  •  suf- 
fer me  so  to  call  you,  even  though  it  may  be 
for  the  last  time.  Would  to  God  I  might 
add  to  it,  my  own  Georgina.' 

^^  Georgina  left  her  passive  hand  in  his. 

«( «  Your  excellent  father  has,  I  believe, 
related  to  you  the  conversation  I  had  with 
him  in  that  eventful  morning  of  yester- 
day.' 

*'  *•  It  was  indeed  eventful,'  said  Geor- 
gina, looking  at  his  wounded  hand ;  *  and 
you  must  have  thought  me  shamefully  un- 
grateful, not  even  yet  to  have  inquired  af- 
ter the  hand  that  so  kindly  saved  me.' 
'*  *  Alas !'    answered    Tremaine,  *   I 
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thought  oot  of  that  when  I  odled  the  mora- 
mg  eventftil :  I  was  more  selfish.  I  re. 
femd  to  what  was  of  far  more  coDseauenoe 
than  this  trifling  accident — I  aUuded  to 
my  hearths  best  secret ;  which,  howerer  eon- 
saous  of  it,  I  beliere  nothing  would  have 
torn  from  roe,  but  the  fear  (groundless  as 
it  has  turned  out)  o(  a  younger  and  more 
suitable  competitor  for  Miss  Evelyn's  fa- 
vour i  for,  believe  me,  I  thought  that  fa* 
▼our  a  treasure  far  too  rich  tor  me — In- 
deed, it  is  the  dearest  treasure  under  hea- 
ven.' 

"  Georgina  felt  these  words  in  her  very 
heart,  over  which  they  shed  a  sweetness 
that  was  delicious,  spite  of  all  the  disap- 
pointment which  she  feared  might  await 
her.  It  was  perhaps  this  very  sweetness 
that  deprived  her  of  the  ability  either  of 
answering  or  of  withdrawing  the  hand, 
which  still  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Tremaine :  resting  the  other,  therefore,  on 
the  back  o£  her  clmir,  she  leaned  her  cheek 
upon  it,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  its  pret- 
ty  fingers.  She  thus  seemed  all  ear,  and 
waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

*'  *  It  is  most  true,'  continued  he,  ^  that 
when  I  surveyed  your  lovely  beauty,  join- 
ed to  a  goodness  and  good  sense,  an  inno- 
cency  as  well  as  elegance  of  mind,  such  as 
I  never  saw  equalled,  I  thought  you  would 
be  the  last  best  gift  of  heaven  to  him  who 
might  eventually  gain  you.  To  win,  to  ob- 
tain so  invaluable  a  blessing,  was  die  dif« 
ficulty ;  and  when  I  considered  mysdf— J 
despaired.' 

^*  He  paused ;  and  Georgina  could  an- 
swer nothing  with  her  lips ;  but  a  slight, 
involuntary,  and  momentary,  but  still  per- 
ceptible return  to  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
seemed  to  ask  him  why  he  despaired. 

" '  In  many  things,'  pursued  he,  •  I 
thought  we  were  alike — in  many  I  wished, 
and  in  some  I  hoped  we  might  be  so. 
You  opened  my  eyes,  even  more  than  your 
father,  to  my  defects ;  and  my  days,  from 
having  been  a  burthen  to  me,  ran  on  with 
a  sweetness,  a  lightness,  such  as  I  never 
knew  till  I  knew  you.' 

'^  Georgina  was  more  and  more  penetra- 
ted. 

**  *  My  proximity  to  you,*  continued  he, 
^  on  all  occasions,  left  me  no  doubt  to  what 
this  was  owing ;  and  my  heart  daily  and 
momentarily  fut  that  you  alone  were  the 
cause  of  it.' 

^^  Georgina  whiniered  rather  than  said, 
he  was  a  great  deal  too  good ;  but,  affect- 
ed by  all  tfiis  avowal  of  his  admiration  and 
his  tenderness,  a  tear  trickled  through  the 
fingers  that  still  covered  her  eyes,  which, 
devouring  her  as  he  did  with  his,  he  could 
not  fkil  to  perceive. 

"  His  heart  dilated  witfi  joy  ;  and  a  de- 
licious hope,  which  can  be  imagined  only 
by  those  who  have  felt  it,  seemed  to  take 
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poMmioii  of  him»  spile  of  all  Evclya'e 
prognoataos. 

'^  ^  Yes,'  continued  he,  <  I  coald  have 
no  doubt  who  and  what  was  the  sweet  ano- 
dyne to  the  canker  which  consumed  me  ■ 
out  of  humour  with  myself,  with  mankinil, 
and  particularly  I  fear  with  womenldndy 
until  my  sweet  and  lovely  neighbour  re- 
deemed the  whole  sex,  by  convincing  me  I 
was  wrong. 

''  *  How  deeply  (suspecting  no  danger  or 
disappointment,  where  I  knew  not  at  firat 
that  1  had  presumed  to  form  a  hope,)  how 
deeply  did  I  drink  of  this  comfort,  t^  my 
senses  were  overcome ;  and  I  have  waked 
only  to  greater  and  more  lasting  misery 
than  before.' 

^« «  Oh !  Mr  Tremaine,*  said  Georgina, 
now  finding  her  voice,  *  why  all  tins  ? — 
what  can  your  meaning  be  ?' 

^*  She  stopt ;  and  he  instantly  replied, 
*•  My  meaning  is,  Georgina,  that  I  cannot 
be  theeozeorab  to  presume,  that  with  aacfa 
disoarity  of  yeaia  between  us,  the  friend 
and  school  companion  of  your  father,  I 
could  ever  obtain  more  than  your  esteem. 
To  inmire  you  with  those  sentiments,  that 
warmth  and  eagerness  of  afiection,  which 
yet  I  should  be  fool  enough  to  look  for  in 
the  person  I  sought  for  my  heart's  com- 
panion— to  do  this,  I  should  despair.* 

•* »  Oh  I  if  that  were  all !'  exdauned 
Georgina,  while  a  stifled  sigh,  amounting 
even  to  sobbing,  prevented  her  from  going 
on. 

^^  *  In  my  turn,  my  dear  (veorgina,'  said 
Tremaine,  Met  me  ask  i^uit  can  your 
meaning  be  ?' 

'^ '  Alas !'  answered  Georgina,  gathara 
ing  strength  and  fortitude  to  proceed  with 
her  purpoie,  *•  how  little  would  the  di^**- 
rity  you  talk  of  be,  in  my  eyes,  if  there  were 
no  other  cruel  disagreement  between  us !' 

*'*•  *  I  will  not  imect  to  misunderstand 
you,'  renlied  Tremaine,  ^  for  I  haf%  ga- 
thered all  from  your  father ;  but  tdl  me, 
sweet  girl,  is  it  possible  I  have  heard  aright, 
and  from  your  own  lips— is  it  possible,  (1 
beseech  you  to  bless  me  a^n  with  the  as- 
surance, if  true,)  is  it  possible  that  I  could 
really  aspirp  to  your  love,  were  all  thsie 
disagreements,  whidi  you  call  so  cmd,  re- 
moved?' 

**  Georgina  immfdiatriy  becnae  again 
abashed,  and  returning  to  her  former  po- 
aition,  only  covering  her  face  still  more 
with  her  hand,  she  asked,  in  a  heaitatiag 
subdued  voice, 

^'  ^  Does' my  present  behaviour  shew  that 
Mr  Tremaine*s  attentions  can  be  unwel- 
come to  me  ?' 

•^  Tremaine's  whole  frame  became  at 
these  words  inflated  with  a  joy  which  his 
life  had  never  known.  He  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  was  very  near  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  when  he  exclaimed. 
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,  **  *  Then  aU  my  soul  bit  denrcd  it  tc- 
GomnUthed,  for  all  other  diffictthks  are  aa 
nothing.* 

^^ '  Scop/  said  Gcorgpoa,  assaming  all 
her  dodskm,  and  disengaging  herself  from 
hb  arms;  *•  we  must  not  go  on  thoju 
Would  to  heaven  the  ^ificnlties  you  speak 
of  were  rojly  nothing !  Bat  my  father 
has  told  you,  and  I  confirm  every  word  he 
has  said,  that  if  the  tenderness  you  have 
avowed  to  me  were  even  more  dear  to  me 
than  I  own  it  is,  it  would  be  impossihle  to 
gratify  vour  wishes,  or  my  own,  while  you 
think  of  the  most  sacred,  most  awful  things, 
as  I  fearyou  do.* 

*' '  What,*  asked  Tremaine,  mournful- 
ly,  *  has  your  fiither  represented  of  my 
opinions?* 

^  *  Alas !  I  fear  he  is  too  accurate  to 
have  misunderstood,  and  is  too  just  to  mis- 
repretent  them :  and  we  lament,  if  I  may 
piesume  to  join  myaelf  with  him  on  such 
an  occasion,  what  he  caUs  the  ruin  of  a 
mind  as  to  sacred  things,  too  noble,  in  eve- 
rything else,  not  to  inspire  every  one  with 
the  sincerest  esteem.* 

^  «  Has  be,  then,  rebOed  no  partku- 
buf«?* 

**  *  Oh !  yea !  but,  I  beseedi  you,  spare 
the  sorrowful  account.  To  think  that  you 
own  no'  providence,  no  care  of  the  Almigh- 
ty here,  and  still  less  hereafUr,  fills  me 
with  terror,  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 

'  *  of  thinking  that  it  is  you  who  do 


^*  Her  agitation,  firom  mingled  sorrow 
and  tenderness,  here  became  extreme. 

^'  Tremaine  was  infinitely  moved ;  his 
love  was  only  more  and  more  excited,  and 
bad  he  not  been  probity  itself,  he  was  ready 
10  baive  fidlen  at  her  feet,  and  confessed  him. 
self,  as  to  religion,  cf  aqy  creed  she  would 
be  pleased  to  prescribe. 

**  But  he  it(u  probity  itself,  and  so 
wb<^y  the  reverse  of  hypocrisy,  that  to 
have  gained  the  world*s  treasure,  in  this 
love-inspiring  giil,  he  would  not  have  as- 
sumed it  for  a  moment. 

^«  •  Oh  !  sweet  and  admirable  girl,*  he 
exclaimed,  ^  sweet  as  thy  youth,  and  ad- 
miiaUe  as  thy  beauty,  how  shall  I  answer 
you  so  as  to  appease  your  distress,  and 
yet  nreserve  my  own  diaracter  with  you 
for  the  honour  yon  allow  me  ?  How  can 
I  show  yon  the  frankness  you  deserve, 
when  by  doing  so  I  probably  destroy  my 
hope  of  you  for  ever  ?  Have  you  really 
considered  this  matter  ?  is  your  resolution 
fixed  ?  is  it  the  spontaneous  act  of  your 
deliberate  mind?  or  is  it  your  father*s 
counsel  that  swap  you,  not  your  own  ?* 

*' '  Oh,  my  own,  my  own,'  replied  Ckor- 
pina— *  for  were  it  even  possitde,  (which 
it  is  not,)  for  ray  lather  to  have  counselled 
roe  dSI^«ntly,  such  is  my  horror — oh! 
exoue  me  such  a  word— 4das !  that  ever  I 
should  apply  it  to  one  who  *  her 

cmotkms  prevented  her  fion  finishing. 
Vol.  XVII. 


**  *  Am  I,  then,  an  object  of  horror  to 
you,  Georgina  ?* 

^^  *  The  Almighty  knows  my  wretched- 
ness in  using  the  word,*  returned  Oeorgi. 
na  t  ^  I  would  say  rather  my  terror,  my 
grief— but  whatever  it  be,  it  is  so  strong,  lest 
the  guide  of  my  mind,  as  well  as  the  mas- 
ter of  my  heart,  should  lead  me  into  sudi 
errors,  that  were  m^  afiectkm  fixed  beyond 
all  power  to  move  it,  I  should  dread,  and 
would  refuse  to  gratify  it !' 

«« «  Noble  gill!*  cned  Tremaine;  «  but 
surely  reasonable  as  noble,  and,  if  so,  will 
you  not  hear  me  ?* 

'«'Ob!  gUidly;  yes,  if  you  wiU  con- 
fins  we  are  mistaken.* 

fc«  Tremaine  was  severely  pushed,  in  his 
turn.  His  heart's  best  laope  hung  on  the 
answer  he  mig^t  choose  to  give  to  this  one 
question.  But  his  truth  prevailed.  Be- 
covering,  therefore,  from  the  struggle,  he 
contented  himself  with  saying,  *  ofUiis  we 
will  talk  farther ;  at  present,  I  only  wish 
to  observe  upon  your  fear  that  I  should 
lead  you  iuto  such  errors.  Whatever  my 
opinions,  (and  I  really  know  not  that  I 
have  been  correctly  represented,)  think  not 
I  would  attempt  to  mislead  you,  or  lead 
yon  at  alL  If^  therefore,  the  most  perfect 
Areedom  in  your  sentimaits,  uninfluenced 
by  me ;  if  the  most  solemn  promise  to  ab- 
stain from  even  the  assertion  of  my  oWn 
in  your  presence ;  in  short,  a  sacred  com- 
pact, that  the  very  subject  shall  not  even 
be  mentioned  between  us;— .if  this  can  in- 
sure your  peace,  and  deliver  you  from 
your  fears,  by  the  honour  you  are  so  kind 
as  to  ascribe  to  me,  I  swear  to  adhere  to 
such  a  promise  in  all  the  amplitude  you 
can  ponibly  prescribe.  One  exception, 
inde^l,  I  possibly  might  ask  of  my  (Geor- 
gina, and  that  is,  that  I  might  be  mysdf 
her  pupil,  until  her  innocent  nature  had  so 
purified  mine,  as  at  least  to  leave  no  hin- 
derance  from  prejudice  to  my  arriving  at 
truth.  Lastly,  should  T  r^lly  be  uua 
blessed,  and  should  our  union  increase  the 
number  of  those  interested,  I  would  leave 
them  all  to  the  direction  and  tutorage  of 
him  in  whom  my  Georgina  would  moat 
confide— that  excellent  and  pious  man  from 
whom  she  herself  derives  her  principles,  as 
her  birth.' 

*^  A  proposal  so  congenial  to  her  every 
feeling,  so  agreeable  to  &r  wishes,  so  sooth- 
ing to  her  fears,  so  flattering  to  her  hopes, 
so  encouraging  to  all  her  prepossessions, 
made  the  most  vivid  and  visttde  impres- 
sion upon  her  firmness.  It  staggered  much 
of  her  resolution,  and  had  well  nigh  over- 
powered her  whole  purpose  at  once.  Nor 
would,  perhaps,  the  most  virtuous,  the 
most  pious,  have  blamed,  or  at  least  refu- 
sed to  have  excused  her,  had  she  yielded  to 
terms  so  ddightfiil  to  her  heart. 

^^ '  Oh  !  Mr  Tremaine,*  she  replied,^ in 
a  hesitating,  irresolute,  but  at  the  same 
tune  the  softest  voice  in  the  world,  <  do  not 
3  Z 
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thos  iise  yoar  power  over  (he  heart  whose 
secret  you  have  surprised.  Tempt  not,  I 
implore  you,  the  affi^ction  I  have  owtied, 
and  never  wfll  deiiy.  Rather  assert  the 
generoHty  that  bdongs  to  you— 4hat  dis- 
tinguishes you,  I  ^ould  say,  from  all 
ottor  men  whatever — and  assist  a  poor 
weak  creatne,  strug^ng  to  do  what  is 
r^t ; — assist  her  against  herself!* 

•"  Ah !  dearest  Oeorgina»'  repKed  Tre- 
maine,  *  what  ati  appeal  do  you  make ! 
and  how  could  I  withstand  it,  if  reaHy 
there  were  anjrthing  wrong  or  unreason* 
able  in  my  proposal  ?  But  why  shock  me 
by  the  supposition,  that  I  would  tempt 
that  purest  of  hearts  to  anything  against 
itsdf  ?  Why  imagine  that  1,  who  would 
lay  down  my  liiie  to  preserve  any  one  of- 
your  principles,  on  which  your  honour  or 
fiappiness  depended,  would,  for  a  sdfish 
purpose,  seek  to  seduce  those  principles,  or 
weaken  the  resolution  Uiat  guarded  them  ? 
Be  more  just  to  the  man  imom  you  have 
so  exalted  by  your  dear,  yonr  delicious 
confession.' 

*"  Oh !  talk  not  to  me  thus,'  answered 
Oeorgina. — *  You  task  my  weakness  to 
withstand  what  you  know  to  be  your 
strength,  and  which  notlung  but  Heaven, 
iti  whose  cause  I  feel  I  am  a  sacrifice,  can 
enable  me  to  resist, — if  indeed  I  can  resist 
itI' 

^^  Tremaine  saw  all  his  advantage  elici- 
ted by  the  frankness  of  this  speech,  and  to 
his  eternal  honour  let  it  be  recorded,  that 
he  did  not  push  it  in  the  moment  when 
perhaps  the  victory  would  have  been  his. 

*'*'  Reflecting  an  instant,  he  took  her 
hand  once  more,  and  with  the  elevation 
that  was  at  times  peculiar  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  calmness  proceeding  from 
the  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  '  My  s<3^  yet 
noble  girl,'  said  he,  ^  no  appeal  of  this  sort 
could  ever  be  made  to  me  in  vain,  even  if 
I  were  not,  as  I  am,  penetrated  with  gra- 
titude for  your  kindness,  and  admiration  at 
the  honesty  which  has  disdained  to  donceal 
it  Let  me  not  therefore  endeavour  to  p«sh 
you  when  off  your  guard,  or  surprise  you 
into  promises  which  your  reason  may  here- 
after repent.  To  avoid  all  this,  and  remove, 
mdeed,  from  myself  a  temptation  I  cannot 
withstand,  allow  me  to  propose  a  reference 
of  my  offer  to  your  father.  In  his  hands 
even  the  dear  prejudices  of  your  heart  in 
my  favour  will  surely  be  safe,  and  should 
he  decide  for  me,  you  cannot  have  a  fear.' 

*'*'  Oeorgina  was  penetrated  to  her  heart 
at  this  honouraUe  conduct.  She  looked  at 
Tremaine  with  a  confidence  she  had  never 
ventured  upon  before.  Her  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  him  with  an  expression  of 
affection,  indeed,  but  so  mingled  with  re- 
spect, that  it  amounted  to  little  short  of 
veneration.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
world  did  not  seem  to  her  (with  all  his  er- 
roBS)  ever  to  have  contained  a  being  like 
the  person  who  then  stood  before  her. 


^<  She  could  only  ^aoukle  thai  he  nws 
the  most  generous  of  friends,  and  that  she 
accepted  Uie  proposaL  Nor  could  die  dosy 
hersdf  to  the  fond  emhraoe  on  which  he 
new  for  the  first  time  ventured  s  a  ratifi- 
cation, as  he  hoped,  of  a  eompaci  which 
would  render  than  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
^^  Agitated  and  unnerved  beyond  every 
thing  she  had  before  experienced  in  hi^ 
life,  Georginm  broke  from  his  arms,  ytt 
with  a  Bo&eas  which  only  made  her  tea 
thousand  times  more  his  than  ever.  She 
entreated  for  time  and  opportunity  to  eom- 
pose  herself 

^' '  It  will  do  me  good,'  said  ^le,  ^  to 
be  alone  for  a  little  while,  to  recall  my 
scattered  senses,  which  I  seem  to  have  lost 
Heaven  knows,  I  little  thought  to  heve 
seen  diis  hour.  It  has  been  a  bitter  one  to 
me.' 

^^^  It  has  been  bitter,'  said  Tremame, 
^  and  yet  there  have  been  things  in  it  that 
have  made  it  the  nweeteat  of  my  lifo.  May 
I  not  hope  that  this  sentiment  is  in-some 
degn^ee  participated  by  my  adored  friend  ?* 
^^  The  words  were  gratifying  to  Oeor- 
gina, yet  she  gave  a  deep  sig^  and  loosen- 
ing her  hand  from  his,  and  repeating  that 
what  she  had  confessed  she  never  would 
deny,  die  said  it  was  absolutely  neeessary 
for  her  to  be  alone. 

^^ '  Here,'  added  she,  <  I  am  really  too 
much  in  the  power  of  my  feelings-* 

'^  Tremaine,  respecting  her  as  usual, 
told  her  she  could  not  express  a  wish  that 
was  not  a  command  to  him ;  and  nosing 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  whidi  she  showed  no 
di^KMition  to  oppose,  he  allowed  her  to 
retire. 

^' In  point  of  fact,  he  bad  hhnself  almost 
the  same  necessity  for  soHtude,  if  not  to 
tecover  himsdf,  at  least  to  deliberate  what 
course  to  pursue.  His  first  purpose,  which 
was  to  seek  his  friend,  and  lay  his  proposal 
before  him,  he  chedied.  It  is  imponible 
for  him  to  agree  to  it,  thought  he,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  this  situation,  which,  with 
all  its  uncertainties,  so  delights  mo,  that 
my  senses  are  giddy  with  the  thooght  of 
it! 

<'  In  trut^,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
though  nothing  was  less  detenninate  than 
hb  prospect,  &ere  was  no  mooDent  of  Ins 
life  that  had  ever  appeared  so  delicions  to 
him.  Sudi  is  always  the  effect,  when  we 
love,  of  the  firftt  avowal  that  our  love  is 
retunied.  Dreading  to  lose  it,  Tremaine 
became  absolutely  afraid  to  meet  the  friend 
whom  he  at  first  so  resolutely  intended  to 
seek.  He  was  but  a  few  paces  off,  for  Tre- 
maine had  seen  him  loitering  within  call, 
during  his  conference  widi  Ckorgina ;  yet 
his  heart  sank,  when  his  mind  indined  turn 
to  join  Evelyii  in  the  garden.  Ijenging 
therefore  to  be  alone,  to  hug  himself  as  tt 
were  in  the  thought  that  he  was  bdoved  by 
her,  whom  alone  of  all  the  world  he  thought 
worth  loving,  and  wishmg  besides  for  time 
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to  eiauie  hkamM  mon  clt<dy  thur  he 
had  ever  yet  done,  in  order  to  tee  whether 
ht  floiM  tiot  letUy  in  leitie  degree  approach 
the  wiahet  of  the  adored  of  hia  haartr-4ie 
iairly  sbrook  for  the  momeot  ^ni  his  pur- 
pose, and  ordering  hi»  horsea  to  follow  nim, 
took  the  road  on  foot  to  his  own  parL 

**  Ai  he  passed  up  the  avenue  that  led 
from  the  house,  he  could  not  help  turning 
to  take  a  new  of  what  was.  now  ao  mach 
dearer  than  ever  to  him.  Georgina*a  cham- 
her  was  in  that  front,  and  at  the  vindcMr  at 
that  moment,  reclining  with  her  head  on 
her  hand,  and  showing  the  frhlNvt^  a»d 
most  graceful  arm  in  the  world«-4iehehekl 
Georgina  herself. 

*^  Their  surprise  was  mutually  great  at 
seeing  each  other  again.  Oeorgina^s  in 
particular ;  and  he  could  not  help  retum- 
mg,  if  only  to  apprise  her  of  hb  intention 
to  pass  an  hour  or  two  at  home,  aAer  which 
he  would  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
her  again.  She  bowed  and  Iriaeed  her  hand, 
with  the  grace  that  alwaya  to  eoehaatcd 
him,  and  while  he  Ungcted  in  sight,  at 
least  as  long  as  it  was  neosMary^  cAen  did 
he  turn  to  g^ve  and  reodve  greetingi,  tho 
proofs  of  the  mutual  uoderstaodiBg  which 
now  informed  them." 

A  great  deal  of  misery  follows  this 
scene ;  but  as  no  novel-reader  can  be 
at  any  great  loss  to  guess  what  theend 
of  all  this  is,  we  shaU  take  leave  to  say 
nothing  of  the  third  volume  of  Tre- 
maine,  except,  indeed^  that  few  novel- 
readers  will  find  in  tlie  bulk  of  it  what 
they  expect,  and  that  no  one  will  find^ 
in  any  part  of  it,  anything  which  he 
will  not  be  greatly  the  better  for  read- 
ing. In  trut£,  we  oould  not  quote  from 
the  volume  at  all,  unless  we  quoted  to 
a  very  great  extent ;  and  as  to  giring 
any  idea  of  its  contents  withauA  quo- 
tation, that  is  quite  impossible. 

[[The  greater  part  consists  of  dia- 
logues on  religion  and  scepticism. 
They  are  in  general  ably  and  admira- 
bly written,  but  we  think  our  contri- 
butor quite  right  in  fUJd  meddling  with 
them.  We  should^  however,  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  maUcr  of  thexa  taken 
up  in  a  separate  paper .-^.  l;^.^ 

There  are  many  episodes  scattered 
all  over  this  novelU— some  of  them  se« 
nous,  others  hum/orffus.  In  the  deli- 
neation of  social  manners  as  they  now 
exist,  we  have  met  with  nothing, bettei 
than  some  of  the  lighter /Ske^^  -  i<)- 
deed,  one  or  two  scenes  in  the  second 
yolimie  are  ^uite  as  good  as  any  in  Say- 
ings and  Doings,  touching  uopijtgroiind 
very  similar,  and  yet  doubly  ;gm)isipg 
on  accoimt  of  the  eaUnKNrmi^y  ooo^ 
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trast  which  they  ptvaent  to  the 

mr  of  the  popnlar  author  of  that  work. 

As  U8UU  in  all  modem  novds,  thexe 
is  abundance  of  stoek  matcdaL  All 
the  sobcrdiaate  chaimetera  are^  in  §ui, 
of  this  das8,-*^iiothing  can  \m  more 
trite  than  the  butiers,  valets,  honsp 
keepers,  retired  ipiiiaters,  iec  &uu-Sec. 
of  Tremaine.  But  Tremaine  himself, 
Evelyn,  and  Greorgina,  are  three  cha- 
nctcTB  fairly  en  tided  to  the  praise  of 
novelty.  The  first  and  the  last  of  them 
to  that  of  exquisite  and  original  feli- 
cttyi 

On  the  whole,  we^ciin  have  no  doubt 
that  this  wiffk  will  o^oy  a  lasting,  if 
not  a  noisy  popularity,  and  unoues- 
tkmably  leok  forward  with  high  hope 
and  inliereei  to  the  future  exertions  of 
^e  amiable  and  acoonplished  person 
(whoever  that  may  be)  that  has  writ- 
ten it. 

Nothing  woidd  here  been  easier 
then  to  quiB  his  book;  but  seeing 
read  exoettence  in  the  general,  we  can- 
not stoop  to  waste  time  upon  particu- 
lar points  of  absuzdity.  We  may, 
hbweeefy  just  hint  ta  the  author  of 
Tmtnaine,  that  he  .who  has  few  ind- 
dcDta,  is  doubly  bound  to  have  his  in- 
cidents Beturni  and,  if  possible,  new ; 
— and,  to  come  to  leaser  matters,  that 
he  attadies  a  vast  deal  too  much  im- 
portance to  hours  of  dining,  and  other 
maters  of  that  ofder.  He  says  it  is 
ruin  to  dine  acGceding  to  the  present 
fashkm,  at  eight  o'ckick,  and  raves 
about  the  aupenodty  oi  the  "  good  old 
boms  of  three  or  flour."  Did  it  never 
occur  to  die  author  of  Tremaine,  that 


'  A  rose 


By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  ;'* 

and  that  a  pound  of  beef-steaks  or  cut- 
lets, with  all  suitable  appliances,  at 
three  o'clock,  may  be  called  Euphoniw 
^o/ta,  a  luncheon,  but  comes  home  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  men  with 
sdl  the  substantial  comfortsof  a  dinner? 
Transeant  cetera* 

Wc  cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing our  opinion  that  the  author 
of  this  work  owe^  in  the  meanwhile, 
one  duty  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
public.  He  wmst  take  some  effectual 
method  to  convince  the  world  at  large, 
which  he  cannot  expect  to  find  equally 
candid  and  indulgent  as  we  thmkhe 
WiU  allow  us  to  have  shown  our- 
selves, Uiat  he  has  had  no  share  in 
the  vile  and  degraded  quackery  and 
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pafiery  with  which  the  puUiettioa  of  a  gentleiiMii  aiid  a  mm  of  honour  bo 

Tremiioe   has  been   attended^    and  alternative. 

something  of  which  has  even  found  We  shall  be  in  no  hurry^  however, 

means  to  intrude  itself  within  the  to  form  onr  final  decirion^  fbr  we  have 

boards  of  the  book.    But  for  this  last  little  doubt  the  fact  will  turn  out  to 

circumstance,  we  should  have  thought  be,  that  the  work  has  been  transmitted 

silence  the  poper  course ;  but  it,  we  from  a  foreign  country, 
firankly  confess^  appears  to  us  to  leave 


THE  TWIN  SISTBES. 

Fair  as  two  lilies  tnm  one  stem  whidi  spring. 

In  vernal  fragrance  sweetlv  blossoming. 

And  Hker  far  in  form,  and  size,  and  hue. 

If  liker  could  be,  the  Twin  Sisters  grew. 

Each  limb,  each  joint,  each  feature  could  compare. 

Exact  in  one  with  what  the  other's  were ; 

No  look,  no  gesture,  difference  of  mien. 

Not  e'en  a  speck  distinctive,  could  be  seen ; 

And  like  as  were  their  outward  forms  design'd. 

So  were  th'  internal  vrorlangs  of  the  mind  ; 

What  could  to  one  delight  or  pain  impart, 

Raised  the  same  feelings  in  the  other's  heart ; 

Now  gay  with  hope,  and  now  with  pity  mild, 

They  wept  together,  and  together  smiled. 

If  Anna  spoke,  'twas  oflen  sne  exprest 

The  thought  just  forming  in  Mona's  breast ; 

And  if  Maria  hasten'd  to  pursue 

Some  object,  'twas  what  Anna  had  in  view.-— 

No  wonder, — for  the  same  maternal  nan^ 

Brought  them  to  being,  and  they  both  did  hang 

On  the  ssme  breast,  and  drew  the  nutrient  stream 

From  the  same  fount ;  one  cradle  nestled  them. 

Both  firolick'd  in  gay  childhood's  rapt'rous  years, 

Undamp'd  as  yet  ov  life's  maturer  cares ; 

Close  in  each  others  baby  arms  entwined, 

With  breast  to  breast,  and  cheek  on  cheek  reclined. 

And  eyes,  which  beam'd  in&ntine  radiance  mild. 

They  seem'd  of  Heav'n,  and,  cherub-Hke,  they  smiled. 

Together  they  did  roam  the  mead  or  grove. 

Chasing  the  gilded  butterfly,  or  wove. 

Of  beam- flowers  wild,  a  wreath  their  l)rows  to  deck, 

Or  daisy-spotted  garland  for  the  neck. 

And  as  inaturer  seasons  o'er  them  came. 
And  stronger  glow'd  within  pure  reason's  flame, 
Together  they  would  scan  the  mind's  wide  range. 
And  share  of  thought  Uie  grateful  interdiange ; 
Together  Nature's  volume  wide  explore ; 
Together  Nature's  mighty  God  adore. 
The  mountain,  forest,  meadow,  lake,  and  stream » 
Gave  varied  joy.    What  was  Uie  world  to  them. 
Its  pomp,  its  bustle,  and  its  idle  toil ! 
Society  did  their  enjoyments  spoil,— 
They  needed  not  its  aid — a  world  they  were 
Each  to  the  other,— Why  aught  else  prefer  ? 

But  oft,  alas !  the  lily,  in  ihe  spring, 
Even  in  its  prime  of  venial  blossoming, 
Struck  at  the  root  by  some  fell  canker's  ftfng, 
Fading,  its  beauteous  head  bc^ns  to  hang — 
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So  fared  it  with  Maria ;  the  pure  red. 

Soft-blended  on  her  cbedc>  wajs  seen  to  fade ; 

The  tincture  of  her  lip,  of  rubied  hue. 

Where  amiks  once  sat,  now  changed  to  sickly  blue ; 

No  longer  fM  of  life,  no  longer  gay. 

With  rapid  strides  came  prematore  decay ! 

Her  former  haunts  could  now  no  longer  nkase, 

£'en  the  soft  couch  could  scarce  procure  ner  ease. 

There  Anna  doaely  sat,  and  wateb'd  her  eye. 

Aught  that  could  soothe  or  aid  her  to  supply ; 

All  day  she  watch'd,  and  when  the  suff'rer  slept, 

Hui^  o'er  her  midnight  couch,  and  silent  wept. 

To  cheer  her  thoughtful  boeom  Anna  triea— 

"  The  ^ring  again  returns,  bleak  winter  flies. 

Even  now  the  gdden  crocuses  are  seen. 

And  soon  the  woodlands  will  resume 'their  green ; 

When  you  are  well,  delignted  we  shall  rovo 

The  wood-paths  through,  and  trim  the  bower  we  love." — 

"Yes,  Anna,  flowers  will  bloom,  and  grove,  and  plain. 

All  dormant  nature  spring  to  life  again ; 

Qraas  clothe  che  ground,  and  bkasoms  crown  the  tree, 

But  grove  or  plam  wiU  bloom  in  vain  to  me ! 

It  was  ray  hope,  that  aaone  hour  bmn 

Our  beings,  one  should  meaanre  out  life's  span. 

But  Heaven  forbids ;  to  murmur  would  be  vain ; 

A  few  abort  years  dudl  make  us  one  again." 

Prophetic  speech  1  for  now  life's  fading  flame. 
Faint  and  more  faint^  did  animate  her  frame ; 
Around  she  cast  her  eyes  of  deadly  hue. 
On  sorrowing  friends,  to  bid  a  last  adieu. 
A  parting  look  she  gave — she  could  no  more, 
A  throb---a  long-drawn  sigh^then  all  was  o'er ! 

A  thrilling  pong  of  horrible  despair 
Pierced  Anna's  breast,  and  marr'd  all  feeling  there ; 
Long  o'er  the  lifeless  form  she  sikat  stood. 
With  vacant  gaxe  die  beauteous  ruin  view'd ; 
TiU  her  feint  limbs  no  more  her  weight  could  stay, 
And  all  unconadoua  she  is  borne  awav : 
All  strive  to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  but  she 
Hefuaed  all  comfort—'*  What  ia  life  to  me  ? " 
She  cried ;  then  starting,  gaaed  with  anxious  eye— 
"  I  come  I  1  come!— hark !  'tis  Maria's  cry- 
Sure  they  won't  place  her  in  the  damp  cold  grave  ? — 
See,  wnms  do  feed  on  her — O  merey,  save  I— 
But  yonder's  she— how  changed,  how  wondrous  fair ! 
And  those  are  angd-scraphs  with  her  there — 
1  thought  I  ne'er  should  meet  again  with  you, 
iaire  me  jrour  hand-*now !  now  f— adieu,  adieu !" 
— Then  mm  her  trouUed  firame  forthwith  the  spirit  flew. 
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BROUGHAM  ON  THS  EIWCATION  OF  TBI  PBOPLE.* 


Ever  since  the  daifs  of  Fox^  our 
Whig  and  other  friends  of  the  "  libe* 
ral  system"  have  heen  addressing 
themselves  principally  and  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  lower  orders.  They 
have  passed  by  the  better  clasM*— the 
educated  peofie — ^in  scom,  and  have 
called  upon  the  poor  and  ifpiorant-- 
the  uneducated peofde^to  decide  on  Uie 
most  intricate  constitutional  qnestiona, 
and  the  most  complicated  matlen  of 
general  policy.  To  discover  their  ret^ 
sons^  we  have  only  to  look  at^hat  they 
have  advocated ;  and  to  form  a  proper 
opinion  of  their  conduct,  we  have  only 
to  place  before  ua  what  was  done  by 
"  the  people"  in  the  days  of  Radical- 
ism. The  general  newspaper  and  hus- 
tings appeals,  which  were  so  potent  a 
few  years  since,  have  lost  their  power, 
and  therefore  a  new  system  is  in  oonrae 
of  establishment  This  system  is  ftir 
more  scientific  and  elaborate  than  the 
old  one,  and  it  wUl  produce  even 
greater  mischiefs,  if  it  meet  with  no 
molestation. 

Our  men  of  liberality  follow  a  pro- 
digious variety  of  callings ;  they  are, 
among  other  things,  political  econo- 
mists ;  and  in  this  character  they  have 
contrived  to  separate  the  labourers 
from  their  employers,  and  to  place  the 
latter  in  the  power  of  the  former.  Tlie 
old  opinion  that  the  servant  ought  to 
be  dependent  upon,  and  under  the 
control  of,  the  master,  is  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  to  make  way  for  the  new  and  in- 
fallible one,  that  the  master  ought  to 
be  dependent  upon,  and  under  the 
control  of,  the  servant.  The  repeal  of 
the  Combination  Laws  was  a  master- 
stroke in  these  sagacious  people.  U 
formed  the  mass  of  the  labourers  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  into  connected  a69oeistions> 
and  rendered  them  not  merely  inde- 
pendent, but  the  masters,  of  their  «m- 
ployers^  While  this  ^and  fint  atep 
was  taking,  our  political  economists 
carefully  filled  the  labourers  with  the 
conviction  that  their  employers  were 
their  tyrants  and  natural  enemies ;  and 
of  course  no  sooner  were  the  laws  re- 
pealed, than  the  two  classes  became 


bitter  enemiea-»die  servants  became 
the  despots  of  the  masten. 

Having  thus  liberated  the  working 
daaaes  iVom  surveillance  and  contrtM 
— iiaving  thus  filled  diem  with  scorn 
of  their  employen»--the  next  step  to  be 
taken  was  to  p«t  them  under  pro- 
per inatmctiim ;  and  therefore  Mr 
Brougham  auppMes  a  scheme  for  the 
purpose.  It  woiiU  have  been  exceed- 
ingly impcdiiic  to  have  given  to  his 
pamphlet  its  proper  name — to  have 
oaUed  it  a  plan  for  fanning  the  labour- 
ing orders  into  a  diaaflEeoted  and  ungo- 
vernable fBCtion— consequently  it  bears 
the  seductive  title — "  Practical  Obser- 
vations upon  (he  Education  of  the 
People."  It  ia,  in  reepeet  of  its  osten- 
aible  object,  a  veryoorry  performance, 
and  altogether  mrwordiy  of  the  talents 
of  its  author.  Looked  at  as  a  scheme, 
it  m  miaeraUy  romantic  and  defective ; 
and  regavded  as  the  history  of  an  ex- 
periment, it  withholds  nearly  all  the 
information  that  oould  render  it  satis- 
factory. The  philosopher  and  the 
statesman  woula  be  adiamed  of  it  from 
its  narrow,  paltry,  erroneous,  and  mis- 
chievous opinions ;  and  the  writer  of 
genius  would  dHK>wn  it,  irom  its  heav^, 
faulty,  and  incorrect  diction.  It  u, 
however,  in  spirit  and  tendency,  what 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
learned  gentleman's  general  conduct, 
would  look  for ;  and  it  in  perhaps  well 
enough  calculated  for  promoting  its 
real^eCL 

We  are  quite  sure  that  we  are  as 
friendly  to  the  instruction  of  the  wcnrk- 
ing  dasses  as  Mr  Brougham ;  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  wc  are  much 
more  sa  W«,  however,  differ  from 
him  on  ahnoet  €veij  essential  point  of 
the  sulijeet.  We  cannot  be  ignorant 
tkmt  the  edocadng  of  the  working 
aditUts  of  a  great  nation  is  a  thing  with- 
out precedent^  and  on  which  experience 
throws  no  light,  save  what  is  abund- 
antly discouraging.  We  cannot  be  ig- 
norant that  mtherto,  whenever  the 
lower  orders  of  any  great  state  have 
obtained  a  smattering  of  knowledge, 
they  have  generally  used  it  to  produce 
national  ruin.  We  cannot  be  ignorant, 
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when  we  look  at  our  facUons^  that  the 
lower  orders  will  he  gmrouDded  with 
pomioioiia  as  wdl  as  beneficial  instmo^ 
tors ;  and  when  we  look  at  human  na« 
ture>  we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  they 
will  gen^nllj  prefer  the  fonner.  We 
cannot  be  ignorant>  that  if  in  our  en<« 
deayours  to  educate  the  working  orders 
we  injure  their  industry  and  morals^ 
and  give  them  tastes  and  habits  dis« 
cordant  with  dieir  situations  in  life,  we 
do  both  them  and  the  empire  very  grie- 
vous disserrice.  These  are  facts  wnich 
no  "  liberality"  can  impeaeh,  which 
are  abore  controversy ;  they  convince 
us,  that  however  dearable  the  "  edu« 
cation  of  the  people  "  may  be,  it  is  a 
thingwhich,  by  nusmanagement,  might 
be  rendered  destructive  to  the  nation ; 
and  therefore  that  it  ot^t  to  be  com- 
menced and  proceeded  in  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  wisdom — that  those 
who  take  the  lead  in  it  ought  to  be  the 
objects  of  very  great  jealousy  and  un- 
remitting watchfulness  to  both  the  go- 
vevmnent  and  the  country  at  large. 

Mr  Brougham  is  so  far  from  being 
cognisant  of  these  facts,  that  he  builds 
upon  the  reverse  throughout  his  pam- 
phlet. He  flounders  along  at  a  furious 
rate,  and  can  see  danger  in  nothing, 
save  the  intermeddling  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  upper  dMses.  Theleam-t 
ed  gentleman  is,  notwithstanding,  call- 
ed a  statesman. 

Thinking  as  we  have  stated,  we  in 
the  flrst  nlaoe  hold  it  to  be  inoontro- 
vertiUe  tnat  all  partv-Ieaders — all  vio- 
lent party-meu'— 4dl  innovators-^all 
teachers  of  things  that  tend  to  revolu- 
tkm*— all  who  assafl  our  constitution 
and  general  system— should  be  scni- 
pulovnly  prevented  from  interfering  in 
any  shape  with  the  *^  education  of  the 
people.  We  make  no  exceptions ;  we 
apply  this  to  all  parties.  Sadi  men 
may  be  very  wise  and  able ;  they  may 
contend  £ot  things  that  are  very  neoes- 
ssry ;  but  still  they  ought,  on  no  ao- 
eount,  to  beeome  the  schodmasters  of 
the  people.  They  would  think  of  no- 
thing but  making  proselytes ;  to  this 
they  would  make  aU  tuition  subser- 
vient; and  instead  of  educating'  the 
people,  they  would  fill  them  with  party 
delusion  and  rancour,  and  combine 
them  with  political  faction.  The  opi- 
nions and  schemes  <^  these  persons  are 
things  to  he  judged  of  by  the  educated , 
bnt  not  to  be  icmght  to  the  uneducated, 
who  cannot  possibly  decide  whether 
they  be  Hght  or  wrong. 
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Holding  this  we  say  to  be  incontro- 
vertible, we  very  naturally  ask.  Who 
and  what  are  those  who  are  modestly 
eoulting  themselves  into  the  directors^ 
general  of  the  "  education  of  the  peo- 
ple ?"  One  is  Mr  Brougham,  an  Op- 
position-leader ill  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons ;  a  political  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  ;  a  lawyer ;  and,  with- 
out question,  the  most  fanatiod  and 
outrageous  party-man  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Another,  it  seems,  is  a  Mr 
Place,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  West- 
minster Review.  And  a  third,  it  ap- 
pears, is  Sir  F.  fiurdetty  another  Oppo* 
sition-kader  in  Parliament,  and,  next 
to  Mr  Brougham,  the  most  fanatiod 
and  outrageous  party-man  in  these 
realms.  These  are  assisted  by  various 
other  members  of  the  Fox  and  Ben^ 
tham  adiools.  If  these  men  were 
merdy  the  active  opponents  of  the  mi- 
nistry, it  would  positively  disqualify 
them  for  directing  the  education  of  the 
people;  they  are  not  only  this,  but 
they  are  likewise  the  active  enemies  of 
a  very  large  portion  of  our  political  and 
social  system.  We  suspect  that  not  half 
of  Mr  Brougham's  creed  is  before  the 
world ;  but,  however,  we  know  suffi'/ 
cient  of  it  &r  our  present  purpose.  On 
an  great  questions  he  differs  from  the 
leading  Whigs,  by  pushing  his  opinions 
much  &rther  into  Liberalism  than  they 
da  In  the  present  session,  he  has  in- 
directly heUi  up  those  to  desision  who 
dissent  fh>m  the  opinions  of  Thomas 
Paine ;  and  he  regularlv  supports 
everything  that  the  liibenus  call  for. 
We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  party  creed 
of  the  Westminster  Reviewers ;  and  in 
regard  to  Burnett,  we  need  only  aay, 
that  he  is  the  father  of  Radicalism,  and 
the  advocate  of  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  parliaments.  These  men  can 
touch  no  earthly  mibject  without  taint- 
ing it  with  party  politics ;  they  can  say 
and  do  nothing  without  attempting  to 
make  proselytes ;  their  whole  hisisry 
proves  that  they  would  not  bestow  a 
thought  on  the  education  of  the  people, 
if  they  did  not  expect  it  to  enable  them 
to  fill  the  people  with  their  party  opi- 
nions. 

We  of  course  maintain,  that  if  such 
men  as  Messieurs  Brougham,  Bur- 
dett.  Place,  otnd  Co.  be  sufilbred  to  di- 
rect the  education  of  the  people,  they 
will  pervert  it  into  the  misleading  and 
delnding  of  the  people— into  a  national 
curse;  we  nudntsln  that  such  men 
ought  to  be  driven  by  the  voice  of  the 
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country  from  intermeddling  with  the 
education  of  the  people^  or  that  sudi 
education  ought,  on  no  account,  to  he 
commenced  ;  we  maintain,  that  to  be 
sucDcssful  and  beneficial,  this  educa- 
cation  must  be  exelutively  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  stand  aloot  from  party — 
who  have  no  party  interests — and  who 
are  without  temptation--to  penrert  it 
into  an  instrument  of  evil. 
We  will  now  open  the  pamphlet — 
*^  I  b^n  by  assuming,  that  there 
b  no  class  of  the  community  so  en- 
tirely oocmpied  with  labour,  as  not  to 
have  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day, 
at  l^ist,  to  bestow  upon  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  to  be  deriv^  from 
reading— or  so  poor  as  not  to  have  the 
means  of  contributing  something  to- 
wards purchasing  this  ^tification." 
•— '*  It  IS,  no  doubt,  manifest  that  the 
people  themselves  must  be  the  great 
agents  in  accompHslung  the  work  of 
their  own  instruction.  Unless  they 
deeply  feel  the  usefulness  of  know- 
ledge, and  resolve  to  make  some  sa- 
crifices for  the  acquisition  of  it,  there 
call  be  no  reasonaole  prospect  of  this 
grand  object  being  attained." — '^  But, 
although  the  people  must  be  the  source 
and  die  instruments  of  their  own  im- 
provement, they  may  be  essentially 
aided  in  their  efrorts  to  instruct  them- 
selves."— ^'  Their  difficulties  may  all 
be  dassed  under  one  or  other  of  two 
heads — ^want  of  money,  and  want  of 
lime." 

Thus  speaks  Mr  Brougham,  and 
this  forms  his  ground-work.  He  does 
not  inouire  whether  the  peojde  have 
generally  a  natural  relish  of  reading 
— HV  whether,  if  they  have  not,  it  be 
possible  to  endow  them  with  sudi  a  re- 
ush ;  whether  they,  in  general,  possess 
sufficient  capacity  to  understand  and 
turn  to  profit  what  they  may  read— or 
whether  the  bidk  of  them  are  capable 
of  beinp^  educated  by  such  means  as 
may  exist,  or  be  created  for  the  nur- 
poK.  On  these  matters  he  is  silent. 
This  is,  we  think,  a  radical  defect  in 
his  publication;  in  our  poor  judg- 
ment, a  statesman  and  philosopher 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  pub- 
lishing a  line  on  the  Education  of  the 
People,  without  giving  these  things  a 
very  ample  discussion,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  solid  foundation  for  his  scheme. 
Whatever  may  be  Mr  Broughmn's  re- 
putation, he  cannot  satisfy  us  on  a 
subject  like  this  with  assumptions  and 
assertions.    When  the  people  are  to 
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be  "  the  great  agents  in  accoropliah- 
ing  the  work  of  their  own  instme- 
tion,"  and  when  they  are  to  accom- 
plish this  principally  by  voluntary 
reading,  it  must  be  proved  to  ua  that 
they  will  read  and  understand,  before 
we  can  believe  that  they  can  be  rea- 
sonably well  educated. 

It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  iiato- 
ral  powers  of  the  poor  are  quite  eoual 
to  those  of  the  nch ;  and  it  ia  alike 
unquestionable,  that  th^  are  not  more 
than  equal.  The  same  variety  in  na- 
tural taste  and  capacity  is  to  be  found 
among  the  working  classes  which  is 
to  be  met  with  among  the  upper  ones. 
Now,  how  stands  the  question  with 
men,  in  general,  toudiing  the  love  of 
reading  ?  Perhaps  one  in  fifW  diows 
a  decided  passion  for  books  from  his 
childhood — ^perhaps  one  in  twenty  is 
led  to  love  general  reading  by  natural 
bias  and  habit  conjoined-^peniapB  one 
in  ten  becomes  a  ploddiiur,  mediani- 
cal,  general  reader,  for  the  sake  of 
improvement,  althot^h  he  has  scarce- 
ly any  natural  taste  ror  reading — per- 
hi^  <me  in  three  finds  pleasure  in 
reading  books  of  amuaem^it,  but  can- 
not look  into  those  of  a  diffiaent  kind 
without  fidling  aaleep— and  perhaps 
three-fifths  of  the  people  at  large  have 
no  relish  of  reading,  and  cannot  ac- 
quire anj,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards 
works  of'^general  instructioo. 

A  strong  thirst  for  the  acquisition 
of  general  knowledge  can  only  sprmg 
from  such  a  share  of  natural  ability 
as  ver^  few  men  are  endowed  widi, 
and  without  this  thirst,  men  will  ne- 
ver read  what  is  necessary  for  educa- 
tion, when  their  reading  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  dioioe.  Tnone  must  be 
the  ability  to  understand,  or  there  will 
not  be  the  will  U>  read ;  and  the  mass 
of  books,  putting  aside  those  of  mere 
amusement,  are  above  the  understand- 
ing of  the  maas  of  mankind.  A  man, 
a  poor  as  well  as  a  rich  one,  must 
read  a  great  deal  before  he  can  com- 
prehend the  style  and  allusions,  and 
relish  the  thoughts,  of  our  best  wri- 
ters. In  addition  to  thb,  he  must  have 
a  very  strong  memory,  great  powers 
of  perception  and  judgment,  and  very 
accurate  taste,  or  his  reading  will  ren- 
der him  but  little  service.  JBlany  men 
of  great  genius  have  been  unable  to 
force  themselves  into  the  acquisition 
of  general,  and  more  especially  of 
scientific,  knowledge.  The  working 
classes  arc  compelled  to  devote  at  least 
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twehre  boon  per  day  to  labour^  and 
th^  must  diher  not  read  at  all,  or  de- 
vote those  moments  to  reading  which 
are  thcagfat  to  be  necessary  for  diut 
recreation  and  rest.  Even  if  they 
ponessed  the  requisite  powers  of  un- 
derstanding, it  cannot  be  expected 
that,  with  the  fatigue  of  twelve  or 
iburteen  hours  of  severe  labour  upon 
them,  they  would  devote  their  scraps 
of  leisure  to  reading,  if  they  should 
not  either  find  it  to  be  the  most  ple^ 
aant  amusement  within  their  reach, 
or  feel  it  to  be  beneficial  to  their  per- 
sonal profit.  With  regard  to  amuse- 
ment, there  is,  and  for  ever  will  be, 
the  utmost  difierence  of  taste  touch- 
ing it;  to  the  few,  reading  will  be 
the  most  pleasant  amusement ;  to  the 
many,  it  will  be  a  stupifying  toil  not 
to  be  thought  of.  In  respect  of  per- 
sonal profit,  certain  of  the  mechanics 
may  be  impelled  by  their  avocations 
to  study  one  or  other  of  the  sciences, 
though  not  to  read  for  general  know- 
ledge ;  but  the  lower  artizans,  and  the 
mass  of  the  labourers,  comprehending 
together  the  chief  portion  of  the  work- 
ing 'Classes,  will  find  nothing  in  books 
connected  with  their  callmgs,  they 
will  have  no  reason  to  hope  that  they 
can  better  their  condition  by  read- 
ing, and  very  few  of  them  will  read 
at  all. 

Why  is  Mr  Brougham  a  great  read- 
er? He  was  born  with  a  taste  for 
books,  and  the  powers  of  mind  neces- 
sary for  understanding  them.  Insteaci 
of  having  to  acquire  his  education 
after  he  bc^n  the  world,  and  after 
his  memory  and  other  faculties  were 
blunted  by  bodily  labour,  age,  and 
the  want  of  proper  exercise,  he  was 
fully  instructed  in  his  youth,  and  he 
could  comprehend  any  book  whatever 
when  he  entered  upon  his  profession. 
His  avocations  have  been  constantly 
of  a  nature  to  stimulate  him  to  pur- 
sue general  knowledge,  and  to  assist 
him  in  the  pursuit.  He  is  a  lawyer, 
a  reviewer,  a  pamphleteer,  a  party- 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
candidate  for  the  higher  kind  of  of- 
fice, &c  &c. ;  and,  in  all  these  cha- 
racters, the  possession  of  such  know- 
ledge is  of  the  first  importance  in  re- 
gard to  both  fame  and  profit.  His 
various  occupations  are,  in  reahty,  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  general  know- 
ledge. When  he  is  not  reading,  he  is 
repeating,  reasoning  upon,  or  other- 
wise employing,  wnat  he  has  read ; 
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and  rendering  his  farther  reading  a 
matter  of  iroperioos  necessity.  But 
whatever  his  advantages  may  have 
been  in  early  life,  and  whatever  his 
avocations  may  be,  he  would  not  be  a 
man  of  much  reading  if  he  had  not 
received  from  nature  a  literary  ge- 
nius and  good  abilities.  Now,  what 
is  the  case  with  the  generality  of 
working  men  ?  They  are,  by  nature, 
men  of  ho  literary  genius,  and  of  or- 
dinary capacity — they  are  put  to  call- 
ings which  compel  them  to  devote 
to  labour  almost  every  moment  of 
their  lives  that  is  not  wanted  for  rest, 
before  they  acquire  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  tneir  native  language  to  be 
able  to  understand  well- written  books. 
Their  avocations  call  for  no  reading — 
rivet  the  mind  on  things  that  are  hos- 
tile to  it — afibrd  no  scope  for  the  em- 
plojrment  of  knowledge,  and  are  often 
very  injurious  to  the  memory,  and  the 
intellectual  powers  generally ;  and  they 
can  only  find  reading  to  be  a  toil,  while 
they  are  anxious  to  spend  their  little 
leisure  in  amusement.  It  would  be 
4»}ntrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  if  Mr 
Brouglmm  were  not,  and  if  the  gene- 
rality of  readers  were,  partial  to  read- 
ing. 

What  we  have  said  is.  abundantly 
proved,  not  only  by  other  testimony, 
butbyMr  Brougham's  pamphlet.  The 
learned  gentleman's  scheme  is  to  form 
the  working  classes  into  ''  Book  Chtbs, 
or  Reading  Societies."  This  scheme, 
it  seems,  was  carried  into  effect  in 
Glasgow  about  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
although  it  has  been  so  long  in  opera- 
tion there,  it  appears  that  not  more 
than  one- tenth,  or  one-fifteenth,  of  the 
working  classes  have  associated  toge- 
ther for  purposes  of  reading  and  edu- 
cation. In  Edinburgh,  the  proportion 
is  not  greater.  In  London,  about  a 
thousand  working  men  are  members 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute ;  that  is, 
perhaps,  about  one  in  two  hundred. 
In  Liverpool,  the  number  of  working 
readers  seems  to  be  perhaps  ono  in 
sixty  or  eighty.  And  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  in  any  of  tlic  places  specifi- 
ed by  Mr  Brougham,  more  than  one 
in  ten  of  the  working  classes  can  be 
induced  to  read.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  a  working  man  must  be  a 
member  of  a  reading  society  many 
years  before  he  can  be  said  to  he  edu- 
cated. He  con  only,  according  to 
Mr  Brougham  himself,  devote  six  or 
eight  hours  in  the  wcok  to  rea<lintr  ; 
1  A 
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and  read^Hiot  stody,  and  ooiDmit  in 
sabstance  to  memory— but  hastilyread 
between  ten  and  eleven  volnmee  in 
the  year.  Of  course  be  cannot  read  in 
effect  one  day  in  the  week,  or  twenty- 
six  days  in  toe  year ;  and  with  blunt- 
ed faculties,  and  a  mind  distracted 
with  tiie  cares  of  life,  he  must  be 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  in  read- 
ing that  which  a  young  man  of  unii»- 
jured  powers,  and  free  from  the  anxie- 
ties of  business  and  labour,  will  read 
in  a  single  year.  These  reading  socie- 
ties, therefore,  cannot  be  like  schools 
or  universities,  which  impart  educa- 
tion in  a  few  years.  The  members 
must  belong  to  them  for  life,  or  reap 
very  little  profit  from  them,  and  this 
justifies  our  calculations. 

It  is  now  of  importance  to  know 
what  those  members  of  the  working 
classes  are  who  form  these  reading  so- 
cieties. Mr  Brougham  does  not  pro- 
fess to  make  any  distinction ;  he  does 
not  say  that  this  portion,  or  the  other, 
of  the  people  cannot  be  educated ;  he 
asserts,  that  his  scheme  will  ^'  edu- 
cate" the  wAofe  of  the  workinff  dasaes. 
Certain  of  his  coa4)utors,  indeed,  say 
that  it  is  only  practicable  to  educate 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  ; 
and  they  thus  doom  the  bulk  of  the 
people  to  eternal  ignorance ;  but  here 
they  are  opposed  to  the  worthy  law- 
yer. What  he  says,  however,  touch- 
ing the  country  population,  is  any- 
thing bcU  satisfactory.  He  speaks  of 
^  parish,  cottage,  and  itinerant  libra- 
ries, having  been  established  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  amidst  the  pea- 
santry ;  but  he  gives  no  information 
in  respect  of  the  rank  of  the  readers ; 
and  we,  therefore,  suspect  that  these 
consist  chiefiy  of  the  farmers,  the 
small  gentry,  and  the  tradesmen.  He 
evidently  cares  not  a  straw— we  shall 
by  and  by  guess  at  his  reasons — ^for 
the  education  of  the  country  people  ; 
and  his  attention  is  principally  diract- 
ed  to  that  of  the  people  of  cities  and 
towns.  Now,  what  are  the  members 
of  the  city  and  town  reading  socie- 
ties? Almost  exclusively  medianics. 
The  associations  throughout  are  call- 
ed Mechaidcs'  Institutions,  or  Mecha- 
nics' and  Apprentices'  Libraries,  or 
Mechanics'  and  Apnrentices'  Libraries 
and  Institutes  ;  ana  their  very  names, 
therefore,  declare,  that  labourers  are 
virtually  excluded,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  It  is  not  said  that 
a  single  labourer  can  be  found  among 


the  members  of  any  of  them ;  aad  the 
education  which  they  proiinB  to  gifr 
is  principally  such  as  can  only  be  ww- 
fill  to  thehifflier  clatoes  of  medianiefc 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  proves 
that  the  labourers,  iod.  those  member* 
of  k>w  trades,  who,  as  well  as  the  la^ 
bouren^  are  excluded,  of  Londan, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  the  other 
fdaoQs,  where  these  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions have  been  establidied,  form  the 
vast  overwhelming  nugority  of  the 
working  classes.  We  may  say,  thai 
they  are  in  proportion  to  the  hk^ 
cisffses  of  mechanics,  as  three,  ranr, 
and  five  to  one.  Now  Mr  Broug^ksm 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  this ;  he  must 
know,  that  notwithstanding  his  boasts, 
no  efl^ctive  provision  has  been  made 
in  any  of  these  places  for  educating 
the  mass  of  the  working  dasses  ;  he 
must  be  aware,  that,  in  London,  the 
institution  of  which  he  is  a  member 
does  not  number  among  its  "  stu- 
dients"  asingle  labourer,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mynads  that  surround  it ;  that 
its  very  name  implies  that  it  is  not 
meant  for  labourers;  and  ^at  the 
education  which  it  imparts^  is  as  ill 
adapted  as  possible  to  the  needs  and 
comprehension  of  the  labourer.  Mr 
Brougham,  we  say,  cannot  possibly  be 
unacquainted  with  this ;  and  yet,  in 
this  pamphlet,  whidi  professes  to  un- 
fold a  plan  for  educatmg  the  whole  of 
the  working  classes,  he  never  mentions 
the  labourers  and  lower  artisans  of 
the  metropolis  and  other  large  places, 
and  he  labours  to  produce  Uie  belief 
that  these  mechanics'  institutions  are 
educating  all  the  working  classes. 

As  Mr  Brougham's  scheme  of  edu- 
cation thus  practically  leaves  full 
three-fourths  of  the  working  classes  of 
large  places  without  any  education  at 
all,  we  will  now  ascertain  which  needs 
education  the  most — the  quarto:  to 
which  it  is  given,  or  the  three  quar- 
ters to  iirhioh  it  is  denied.  The  higher 
classes  of  mechanics,  those  whom  the 
learned  gentleman's  scheme  will  rx- 
duiivel^  ^VLcaie,  are  almost  wholly 
the  children  of  decent  parents,  who 
have  been  tolerably  well  brought  up. 
The  better  trsdes  require  a  premium 
with  an  apprentice,  which  none  but 
parents  who  have  a  little  money  can 
pay  ;  whether  premium  be,  or  be  not, 
required,  the  parents  have  to  supply 
the  apprentice  with  clothes  and  {k>c- 
ket-money  during  his  apprenticeship ; 
and  a  master  will  rarely  take  a  boy  as 
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«ii  epprentioe  who  has  not  reodted 
such  mathematical  or  other  uMtnie- 
tion  as  his  trade  calls  for.  In  addi- 
tion, scarcely  any  one  will  take  a  dull, 
8ta|i4d  boy,  as  an  apprentice,  on  imy 
terms.  The  mechanics  in  question, 
therefore,  when  children,  are  reasons- 
hly  wdl  tntored ;  they  are  s^eral 
years  at  school ;  and  they  are  selected 
for  the  goodness  of  thdr  parts.  When 
they  leave  home,  they  enter  the  fami- 
lies of  respectable  masters,  who  guard 
their  morals,  and  put  many  means 
into  their  hands  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge. When  their  apprenticenhip  ex- 
pires, they  obtain  wages^  which  place 
them  quite  abore  the  rest  of  the  work- 
ing cbnses.  We  suppose  that  Uie  me- 
chanics who  belong  to  the  London  Ib- 
stitntion  have  all  irom  eightjr  to  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  income  ; 
the  mass  of  them,  taking  into  account 
not  only  wages,  but  dress,  and  manner 
of  living,  have  ftr  better  incomes  Uian 
the  mass  of  our  officers,  officiating 
dergymen,  clerics,  &C.&C.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  between  the  ages  of  28 
and  40,  become  masters ;  get  into  good 
society;  and  are  enabM  to  obtain 
books,  and  to  resort  to  anv  sources  of 
knowledge  they  please.  Tnose,  there- 
ftre,  whom  Mr  Brougham  will  edu- 
cate, are  precisely  those  members  of 
the  working  classes  who  need  his  as- 
sistance the  least,  and  who  would  be 
intelligent  and  good  members  of  so- 
dety  without  him  and  his  institutions. 
Let  us  now  look  at  those  whom  the 
learned  gentleman's  scheme  excludes 
—at  the  labourers  and  low  artisans*— 
in  truth,  at  the  great  body  of  the  work- 

%  classes.  These  are  generally  the 
iring  of  very  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  often  of  very  profligate  parents. 
While  children,  tney  are  taught  scarce- 
ly anything  at  home,  many  of  them 
are  not  put  to  school  at  dl,  and  those 
who  are  sent  thither,  are  perhaps  ta- 
ken away  again  as  soon  as  thc^  can 
summer  through  the  lleading-made- 
Essy.  They  leave  home  when  they 
are  little  beUer  than  barbarians,  to  go 
to  masters,  who  take  small  care  of 
their  morals,  and  who  merdy  teadi 
them  to  labour.  They  have  no  means 
of  getting  into  other  company  than  the 
lowest  and  the  most  ignorant;  and 
they  continue  through  lue  at  the  bot- 
tom of  sodety.  They  are,  therefore, 
predsdy  that  portion  of  the  working 
dasies  who  are  the  most  ignorant— 
whose  need  of  good  instruction  is  the 
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most  Uf^gent ;  and  who  are  the  roost 
destitute  of  the  capadty  and  means 
necessary  for  instructing  themsdves 
without  assistance. 

Now,  if  Mr  Brougham,  Dr  Birk- 
beck,  and  Co.  be  really  anxious  for  the 
ednoatioB  of  the  worldng  daases  gene- 
rally, why  do  they  in  London  pass  by 
the  t^ns  of  thousands  of  ooal-beaveiSy 
carmen,  dustmen,  bricklayers,  labour- 
ers, norters,  and  servants  and  labourers 
of  all  descriptions,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
&c  &c.  in  order  to  educate  the  better 
mechanics — men  wha  in  comparison, 
are  educated  alreadv?  Recommenda- 
tions to  read  cheap  nooks,  snd  to  form 
themsdves  into  reading  clubs,  will  no 
more  suffice  for  the  mmer  than  the 
latter.  Why  do  not  these  gentlemen 
devote  their  time  tuoA  thdr  money  to 
the  fmmation  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the 
metropolis  of  reading  sodeties  among 
the  laboiffers  and  lower  artisans,  as 
wdl  as  to  the  formation  of  medianici^ 
institutions  among  the  higher  mecha- 
nics? Why  do  they  not  specially  re- 
commend the  (brmation  of  such  sode- 
ties in  other  large  places,  as  wdl  as  of 
sQch  institutions?  Why  do  they  give 
only  worthless  advice  to  the  laboiurers, 
&c  when  they  give  time  and  money 
to  the  mechanics?  And  why  do  they 
in  effect  proddm  to  the  world  that 
they  are  raucating  the  working  dasses 
generallv  by  thdr  meduunics*  institu- 
tions, when  they  know  that  these  in- 
stitutions are  not  educating  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  nation,  and  that  they  leave  the  re- 
maining ninety-nine  hundredths  with- 
out taking  any  eflectual  means  for 
educating  them  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  bat 
we  can  discover  that  this  education- 
scheme  is  at  present  as  much  a  bubble 
•as  any  scheme  that  can  be  found  ia 
the  money-market. 

We  will  now  travd  a  little  farther 
into  Mr  Brougham's  pamphlet.  In 
arguing  that  the  money  and  time  of 
the  working  orders  should  be  econo- 
mised ss  much  ss  posdUe,  he  recom- 
mends the  encouragement  of  cheap 
publications.  He  says— 

**  Lord  John  Runell,  in  bis  fsceUeni 
and  tniiruetive  speech  upon  parlia^ 
mtniary  reform,  delivered  in  1899^ 
sUted,  that  an  establishment  was  eom- 
menoed  a  few  years  ago  by  a  number 
of  individuals,  with  a  capitd  of  not 
less  than  a  million,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  standard  works  at  a  dieap 
rate ;  and  he  added  that  it  bad  been 
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very  much  checked  by  one  of  those 
acts  for  ike  suppression  of  knowledge, 
which  were  pissed  in  1819>  although 
one  of  its  nues  was  not  to  allow  the 
venders  of  its  works  to  sell  any  book 
on  the  political  controyersies  of  the 
day.  Tke  only  pari  of  i his  plan  wkick 
appears  at  all  otijectionable  is  ike  rC" 
stridion  upon  politics" — "  Why,  then, 
may  not  every  topic  of  politics,  party 
as  well  as  general,  be  treated  of  in 
cheap  publications  ?** — **  The  abuses 
which,  through  time,  have  crept  into 
the  practice  of  the  constitution — the 
errors  committed  in  its  administration, 
and  the  improvements  whick  a  change 
(^  circumsiances  require  even  in  i^s 
principles,  ma^  mostjiily  he  expounded 
in  ike  same  manner.  And  if  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  deny  the  existence  of 
such  abuses,  see  no  error  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  administer  the  go- 
vernment, and  regard  all  innovation 
upon  its  principles  as  pernicious,  they 
may  propagate  their  doctrines  througn 
Uie  lAce  channeL  Cheap  works  being 
furnished,  the  choice  of  them  may  be 
left  to  the  readers." 

For  the  italics  contained  in  this  ex- 
tract, we  are  accountable ;  our  readers 
will  divine  our  reasons  for  employing 
ihem. 

Mr  Brou^am's  pamphlet  is  express- 
ly address^  to  the  worldng  classes  and 
their  employers;  its  subject  is  that 
delicate  and  ticklish  one,  the  education 
of  the  neoi^e,  and  still  he  here  lauds 
a  speecn  in  favour  of  that  which  was 
80  long  the  stalking-horse  of  revolu- 
tion, and  gives  his  readers  to  under- 
stand that  the  enactments  which  the 
deplorable  events  of  1819  rendered  ne- 
cessary, were  "  acts  for  the  suppression 
of  knowledge."  So  impossible  it  is  for 
party-bigots  to  touch  any  question  . 
without  tainting  it  with  party-politics. 
We  need  not  say  that  his  doing  this 
is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  hold  it  ud  to  the 
di^^t  of  every  honest  friend  to  the 
education  of  the  people. 

We  are  so  far  from  being  hostile  to 
the  instruction  of  the  working  classes 
in  general  poUtics,  that  we  think  it  a 
matter  greatly  to  be  desired.  Wc  wish 
from  our  souls,  that  every  man  in  the 
nation  would  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  working  of  the  con- 
stitution, ynth  the  points  of  difference 
between  it  and  the  fonns  of  govern- 
ment of  other  states,  and  with  public 
interests  generally.    Every  scheme  of 
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education  for  adults  whicb  dull  witii* 
hold  information  on  thcM  things  will 
be  highly  defective :  to  prove  this,  we 
need  only  point  to  the  peraidoua  inift* 
representations  which  are  daily  dealt 
out  to  the  peonle  respecting  them,  iiid 
which  can  only  be  rendered  harmless 
by  proper  knowledge.  We  woald» 
however,  confine  thiainstiuction  stri^- 
ly  to  general  politics.  It  should  cob- 
sbt  wholly  of  naked  facts,  of  accurate 
description,  of  things  untouched  by^ 
and  above  the  reach  of,  controversy. 
It  should  not  comprehend  a  single 
word  belonging  to  party ;  it  should  be 
instruction,  and  nothing  else. 

Our  worthy  lawyer,  however,  insiBts 
that,  to  educate  the  working  dassMes^ 
they  must  be  made  ac()UBinted  with 
every  topic  of  paity-pohtics  by  means 
of  cneap  publications.  He  maintains 
this  by  the  most  wretched  reasoning 
that  was  ever  employed  in  aid  of  a 
doubtful  propositiou.  Our  refutation 
shall  be  decisive.  What  is  education? 
To  educate  a  man,  we  must  commu- 
nicate to  him  knowledge— we  must 
place  before  him  truths,  demonstra- 
tions, things  that  are  not  controverted 
—we  must  treat^him  as  a  pupil,  and 
not  as  a  judge*  If  we  fill  lum  with 
errors  and  faXsehoods,  we  delude,  but 
we  do  not  educate  bun.  Now,  what 
are  party-politics  at  the  best  ?  Contro- 
versies, disputes ; — ^when  a  matter  loses 
its  controversial  character,  it  belongs 
no  longer  to  party-politics.  They  are 
the  weapons  with  which  bodies.of  men 
contend  against  each  other  for  personal 
benefity  and  they  notoriously  compre- 
hend a  vast  portion  of  gross  misrepe- 
sentation  and  falsehood  on  those  points 
on  which  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  all  men  should  be  oorrectly  in* 
formed.  Yet,  in  Mr  Brougham's  judg- 
ment, party-politics,  that  is,  the  igno- 
rance and  profligacy,  the  scurrility  and 
untruth,  the  dangerous  schemes  and 
doctrines  of  our  factious  writers,  are  to 
be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  our 
ignorant  working  classes  as  edncatum  ; 
to  educate  the  working  man,  we  must 
put  into  his  hands  the  writiiu^s  of  such 
pei^le  as  Leigh  Hunt,  Cobbett,  and 
Carlisle,  Brougham,  Bentham,  and 
Bowling. 

Every  one  knows  that  party-poUtics 
ore  not  now  what  they  were  formerly. 
They  no  longer  leave  untouched  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  religion — the 
institutions  and  general  principles  of 
the  country.     The  questions  which 
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they  ndee,  are»  in  anKmnt^  whether 
these  Bball  or  ehall  not  be  altered,  re- 
▼ersed^cH*  destroyed.  Before  the  lower 
orders  are  instructed — ^while  they  are, 
even  according  to  the  admission  of  Mr 
Brougham  and  his  friends,  in  the  most 
deplorable  ignorance— they  are  to  have 
publications  put  into  their  hands  which 
will  make  them  furious  partizans  on 
questions  like  these.  Our  ploughmen, 
weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c.  af- 
ter finishing  the  labours  of  the  day, 
are  to  congregate  together  in  the  even* 
ing  to  educate  themselves  by  deciding, 
not  merely  upon  public  abuses,  and 
the  errors  of  the  ministry,  but  upon 
the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  If 
these  chaoges  do  not  mean  revolution, 
they  can  have  qo  meaning ;  the  con- 
stitution would  indeed  be  a  miraculous 
thing  if  its  principles  could  be  changed 
without  changing  its  shape  and  letter. 
If  Mr  Brougnam  be  a  political  autho- 
rity, the  term  "  unconstitutional," 
wnich  is  so  eternally  used  by  our  po- 
liticians, ought  to  be  no  more  heard 
of:  it  is  commonly  employed  to  point 
out  something  that  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  be- 
hold !  these  principles  are  themselves 
erroneous.  If  Mr  Brougham  be  a 
statesman  and  a  philosopher,  those  who 
are  grossly  ignorant  of  men  and  things, 
who  are  tne  most  destitute  of  means  of 
information,  who  are  in  the  highest 
degree  credulous  and  passionate,  and 
who  comprehend  the  physical  strength 
of  the  country,  are  most  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  employed  in  taking  to 
pieces  and  re-casting  the  laws  and 
constitution.  The  learned  individual 
does  not  say  that  these  uneducated  and 
of  course  ignorant  mechanics,  are  to 
hear  both  sides,  oh,  no !  The  existence 
of  the  abuses,  the  errors,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  changes,  he  assumes  to 
be  free  from  doubt ;  if,  however,  any 
man,  or  body  of  men,  deny  it,  they  may 
oppose  to  the  cheap  works  that  assert 
it,  other  cheap  works  containing  their 
denial,  and  then-*what?  ''  Cheap 
works  being  furnished,  the  choice  of 
them  may  be  left  to  the  readers."  The 
readers  may  choose  between,  but  not 
read  both ;  they  may  be  made  parti- 
zans, but  Uiey  must  not  take  measures 
for  ascertaining  the  truth. 

Now,  what  makes  Mr  Brougham, 
one  of  the  most  intolerant  of  men  to- 
wards those  who  di£^  from  him,  so 
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excessively  liberal  as  to  permit  his 
''  students"  to  choose  between  the  ri- 
val cheap  works  ?  He  knows  perfect- 
ly well  which  side  they  would  take. 
In  party-politics  one  party  professes 
to  be  the  exclusive  friend  of  the  work- 
ing classes ;  it  pretends  to  watch  over 
their  interests,  and  to  fight  their  bat- 
tles ;  it  is  constantly  their  sycophant 
and  the  slanderer  of  the  upper  ranks, 
and  it  always  represents  its  opponent 
to  be  their  enemy.  This  opponent, 
though  it  calls  itself  the  friend  of  the 
lower  orders,  ever  stands  forward  as 
the  defender  of  the  upper  ones.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  sentiments  of  the 
one  side  are  far  more  palatable  to  the 
ignorant  than  those  of  the  other.  This 
has  produced  its  natural  eflTects.  Tory 
pubucations  have  no  circulation  what- 
ever among  the  working  classes,  and 
they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
obtain  any.  Mr  Brougham  is  well 
aware  of  this;  he  knows  that  the 
lower  orders  have  been  separated  from, 
and  filled  with  party-enmity  towards, 
the  upper  ones ;  and  that  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  they  will-  prefer  the  Whig 
and  Benthamite  cheap  works  to  the 
Tory  ones,  as  that  the  Whig  will  pre- 
fer the  Morning  Chronicle  to  the  Cou- 
rier, or  the  Catholic,  Cobbett's  R^js- 
ter  to  John  BuU.  If  evidence  of  this 
were  necessary,  the  pamphlet  fur- 
nishes it  Mr  Brougham  says  of 
Hume's  History — **  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  any  edition  of  diis  popular 
work  should  ever  be  published  with- 
out notes,  to  warn  the  reader  of  the 
author's  partiality  when  moved  by  the 
interest  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy, and  his  careless  and  fancifril 
narrative,  when  occupied  with  other 
events."  Now  the  very  man  who  thus 
declares  that  a  sober  historical  work 
of  high  reputation,  a  work  relating  to 
past  times,  not  misrepresenting  for  in- 
dividual or  party  benefit,  and  only  ex- 
hibiting a  comparatively  slight  tinge 
of  party-colouring,  ought  not  to  circu- 
late, even  among  the  educated,  with- 
out notes  to  warn  the  readers  of  the 
author's  party-bias — the  very  man  who 
does  this,  insists  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster 
Reviews,  the  Examiner,  &c.  &c.  pub- 
lications which  display  all  the  slan- 
der, misrepresentation,  and  falsehood, 
that  party-spirit  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing, which  are  very  often  written  to 
gratify  private  animosity,  and  serve 
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personal  and  party  copidity^  whieh 
notoriously  emanate  from  the  most 
furious,  unscrupulous,  interested,  and 
fimadcal  party-men,  which  relate  to 
the  presen^  and  which  labour  to  pro- 
duce political  changes  of  the  most 
sweq>ing  and  dangerous  character- 
ought  to  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
uneducated— of  the  working  classes— 
without  a  single  note  to  worn  the 
readers  of  the  party-feelings  of  their 
authors.  The  reason  is — Hume's  par- 
tv-bias  happens  to  dash  with  that  of 
tne  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  It  is  actu- 
ally astonishing,  that  any  imaginable 
degree  of  party-fanaticism  could  have 
led  such  a  man  as  Mr  Brougham  into 
an  inconsistency  so  astounding  and 
humiliating  as  this.  Nothing  more 
can  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  if  he 
were  not  confident  that  the  ''  stu- 
dents" would  ngect  every  Tory  publi- 
cation without  exception,  he  would 
protest  with  all  his  might  against  their 
beiii^  suffered  to  read  a  line  of  party- 
politics. 

The  working  classes  are  now  peace- 
able, but  how  long  are  they  to  con- 
tinue so?  Mr  Brougham  says,  in  this 
very  fMunphlet,  that  the  present  course 
of  things  is  daily  tenuing  to  lower 
wages  and  profits,  and  place  Uiese 
dsMes  in  opposition  to  their  employ- 
ers. Most  people  believe  that  a  crisis 
is  anproachmg.  The  principles  of  free 
trade,  and  the  free  circulation  of  trade- 
secrets,  machinery,  and  workmen, 
must  necessarily  give  the  market  to 
those  who  can  sell  the  cheapest ;  Uiey 
must  necessarily  produce  tne  utmost 
degree  of  competition,  and  the  utmost 
d^ee  of  competition  must  necessari- 
ly sink  wages  and  profits,  rents  not 
excepted,  to  the  lowest  point  The 
lowest  of  wages  and  profits  always 
have  been,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  po- 
litical economists  in  the  world,  always 
will  be,  attended  with  pretty  gene- 
ral poverty  and  privation.  Competi- 
tion, poverty,  and  privation,  have  the 
most  terrible  effects  on  morals.  With- 
in the  compass  of  a  few  years,  the  la- 
bouring orders  have  been  greatly  dia- 
tressed,  at  one  time  by  the  scarcity  of 
woric,  and  at  another  by  the  lowness 
of  wms,  although  work  could  be  ob- 
tained. Now,  if  they  are  formed  into 
reading  societies,  and  arct  to  have  party- 
pcditicB  served  out  to  them  in  cheap 
works,  what  wiU  they  read  in  the 
hour  of  distress?  Let  the  Imtoxj  o£ 
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late  years  answer  the  ^nestiott.  Mr 
Brougham,  no  doabt»  imagines  thai 
his  scheme  will  fill  their  nands  with 
the  writings  of  his  own  party,  Imt  be 
is  mistaken.  Hie  writers  who  will  go 
the  furthest,  always  will  be,  as  they 
have  ever  been,  the  fevouHtes  of  tlie 
multitude ;  and  the  "  people,"  when 
thev  are  embarked  in  party-politics, 
will  ever  turn  in  contempt  horn 
Brougham  and  Place,  to  read  Cobbett 
and  Carlisle.  That  a  man  who  hsa 
lived  in  this  country  dmixig  the  last 
seven  years,  should  argue*,  that  to  tdtt* 
caie  the  working  classes,  we  nkoatpat 
into  their  hands  such  cheap  worb  on 
party-politics  as  thejr  may  choosy  is  ii^ 
compnhensible— it  is  so  mudi  so,  that 
it  issearcely  possible  toavoid  sospeddi^ 
him  of  being  the  friend  of  revolutioiu 

If  party-politics  were  now  what  they 
were  formerly ;  if  they  did-not  affect 
the  attachment  of  the  peopk  to  the  po* 
litical  and  social  system  <»  the  country, 
and  merely  related  to  the  niperierity  of 
one  system  of  policy,  or  one^Ministry, 
over  another;  sdll  they  would  be  very 
improper  things  to  enter  into  the  edv* 
cation  of  the  working  classes  Mr 
Brougham,  we  think,  must  know,  firom 
personal  experience,  that  they  have  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  eiM;eiiaer  feoda 
and  animosities — toanaytrieiid  against 
fViend,  and  connexion  against  ooohol- 
ion— to  blind  the  understanding  and 
corrupt  the  heart— to  divert  the  ajtten- 
tion  from  wise  and  necessary  pursidts 
—and  to  exercise  the  most  pemicioaa 
influence  over  the  fortunes.  Headmita 
that  the  working  classes  can  only  sfiare 
an  hour  or  two  every  other  iaj  fyt 
reading,  and  he  cannot  possibfy  be 
Ignorant,  that  if  they  acouire  a  taste 
for  party-politics,  these  will  engross  the 
hour  or  two  to  Uie  exclusion  of  other 
subjects.  We  need  not  sav  how  thia 
would  q)erate  upon  the  **  educatioo  of 
the  pa^le." 

Political  economy  has  hitherto  fonn« 
ed  a  pert  of  party-politics,  and  it  doea 
this  still  to  a  oertam  d^^ree.  In  it  Mr 
Brougham  asserts  the  working  Hssses 
ougiht  to  be  instructed — we  belitve  to 
a  certain  extent  in  political  economv. 
for  it  comprehends  a  number  of  ou 
stale  truths,  whidi  were  £imiliar  to  all 
men  before  Uie  name  was  ever  heard 
of ;  but  we  say,  that  it  oombinea  with 
these  truths  many  fidsehoods,  that  it 
joins  to  some  sound  theory  a  great  desi 
that  ia  erroneous,  and  that,  as  a  wholes 
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it  will  niin  this  empire  if  reduced  to 
practice  by  the  goyernmeut. 

In  addition^  me  political  economists 
diemselves  are  fiercely  at  issue,  touch- 
ing some  of  its  leading  doctrines. 
These  doctrines  bring  into  question  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  pohtical  sys- 
tem ;  they  strike  at  some  of  the  main 
pilUn  of  British  society ;  they  seek 
the  destructionof  many  sentiments  and 
regulations,  which  in  our  judgment 
are  essential  for  binding  man  to  man, 
and  class  to  class— for  cementing  to- 
gether and  goTeming  the  community. 
They  are  in  their  nature  democratic 
and  republican,  hostile  to  aristocracy 
and  monarchy,  and  the^  are  generally 
taught  by  people  who  nrtually  confess 
themselves  to  be  republicans.  This  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  a  large 
part  of  political  economy  is  vet  any- 
thing but  knowledge,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  unfit  to  be  taught  to  the 
working  classes.  We  say  nothing 
a^^ainst  the  tuition  Mr  Brougham  men- 
tions re8i>ecting  population  and  wages, 
stive  that  it  is  useless.  The  nufis  which 
were  lately  bestowed  on  a  lecture  de- 
livered at  Leeds,  amused  us  excessive- 
ly. The  worthy  lecturer  gravely  stated 
to  the  working  classes,  that  when  work 
was  scarce,  wages  were  bad,  when  it 
was  plentiftil  they  were  good,  and  that 
labourers  had  the  best  times  when  there 
were  too  few  rather  than  too  many  in 
number.  This  was  of  course  deliver- 
ed in  the  jargon  of  the  economists.  It 
may  be  thought  to  be  a  very  brilliant 
discovery  by  lawyers  and  newspaper- 
editors,  but  we  ore  very  sure  that  every 
labouring  man  in  Yorkshire  was  ac- 
quainted with  it  before  political  eco- 
nomy existed. 

We  will  now  look  at  what  Mr 
Brougham  recommends  in  addition  to 
party-politics  and  political  economy, 
for  tne  education  of  the  working  classes. 
This  is  almost  wholly  scientific  instruc- 
tion. In  truth  this  education  is  ge- 
ncraUy  called  b3r  its  friends  scientific 
education.  He  is  silent  touching  the 
books  which  are  read  at  his  institutions, 
but  he  infbrms  us  that  lectures  on  the 
following  topics  have  been  delivered 
at  them  :  In  London,  on  Chemistry, 
Geometry,  H  ydrostatics, the  application 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts,  Astronomy, 
and  the  French  Language :  In  Edin- 
burgh, on  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Ar- 
chitecture, and  Farriery.  The  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  other  places  have 
been  of  a  similar  character.    This  has 
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no  doubt  a  magnificent  appearance  on 
papor.  An  English  labourer  not  only 
a  statesman,  but  a  chemist,  a  geome- 
trician, an  amateur  in  mechanics,  an 
astronomer,  a  linguist,  and  we  know 
not  what  beside ! — Mr  Brougham  must 
be  the  greatest  of  all  conjurors.  We 
are,  however,  cui  bono  men,  and  there- 
fore we  must  have  something  more 
than  this  splendid  surface  to  excite  onr 
admiration. 

Mr  Brougham,  we  assume,  will  con- 
cede to  us,  that  education  should  be 
to  the  working  classes  a  thing  of  use 
rather  than  omament^that  it  is  va- 
luable in  proportion  to  its  usefulness ; 
and  that  in  it  the  useful  ought  to  have 
the  greatest,  and  the  merely  ornament- 
al the  least,  share  of  attention.  The 
education  of  these  classes  ought  evi- 
dently to  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
moral  and  professional.  The  same 
moral  education  will  do  for  all,  but 
the  professional  education  must  vary 
in  its  character  to  almost  every  indi- 
vidual. The  moral  education  must 
precede,  and  fbrm  the  foundation  of 
the  professional.  Morals  form  the 
most  precious  gift  that  can  be  given  to 
the  labouring  man,  whether  we  look 
at  his  own  interest  or  at  that  of  the 
state.  The  working  classes  must  be 
moral,  or  they  will  not  devote  their 
'*  hour  or  two"  of  leisure  to  "  scien- 
tific education."  We,  however,  here 
mean  the  term  moral  education  to  in- 
clude, not  only  what  relates  to  morals 
in  the  more  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  such  parts  of  general  instruction 
as  are  not  scientific.  The  knowledge 
which  implants  good  principles  of  con- 
duct, which  details  the  feelings,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thinking,  of  the  upper 
ranks,  which  dissipates  ignorance,  and 
gives  a  general  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things — ^with  the  worid,  which 
strengthens  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
enlarges  the  comprehension,  and  which 
forms  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
a  sensible,  well-informed,  respectable 
man — ^Thisis  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  working  classes  stand  the  most  in 
need  ;  and  it  must  be  given  them,  or 
scientific  education  will  be  to  them  al- 
most wholly  worthless. 

Mr  Brougham,  however,  neglects 
moral  education  almost  altogether. 
He,  indeed,  speaks  in  favour  of  morals, 
and  says,  that  ihey  may  be  taught, 
but  he  neither  recommenas^  nor  makes 
any  provision  for  such  tuition.  Very 
many  of  his  institutions  exclude  re- 
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ligious  boolcs  altogether ;  and  what  he 
is  principally  anxious  about  is>  in- 
struction in  the  phydcal  sciences — in 
other  words^  instruction  in  the  me- 
chanical csdlings  of  life. 

This  isacapital  error.  Mr  Brougham 
and  the  world  caU  our  ploughmen  and 
mechanics  ignorant  Why?  Although 
they  perhaps  do  not  know  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  speak  in  the  most  bar- 
barous dialect,  display  the  most  un- 
couth manners^  and  have  never  been 
at  school,  college,  or  mechanics'  insti- 
tution, they  are  still,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, men  of  education  and  science.  If 
they  have  not  been  taught  at  these 
places,  they  have  been  taught  in  the 
field  a^  the  work-shop.  Tne  plough- 
man, notwithstanding  the  savage  fi- 
gure which  he  cuts  in  the  e^es  of  the 
townsman,  and  although  he  is  thought 
to  be  little  better  than  a  brute,  is,  in 
reahty,  a  person  of  very  considerable 
skill,  and  Knowledge.  In  his  calling 
there  is  but  little  division  of  labour ; 
he  must  be  able  to  plough,  sow,  mow, 
stack,  &C. ;  he  must  linow  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  soil,  and  the  different 
modes  of  cropping ;  he  roust  be  a 
judge  of  grain  and  cattle ;  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  management  of 
all  kinds  of  live-stock.  If  all  which 
the  ploughman  knows  were  printed, 
it  would  astonish  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  laughing  at  his  ignorance ;  it 
would  comprehend  no  contemptible 
portion  of  several  arts  and  scieaces,  and 
It  would  even  display  knowledge  of 
which  Mr  Brougham  nimself  is  igno- 
rant. From  the  division  of  labour, 
the  mechanic  knows  far  less  than  the 
ploughman;  but,  nevertheless,  he  is 
possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  what  is  in 
reality  knowledge  and  science. 

Wny,  then,  are  the  ploughmen  and 
mechanics  called  ignorant?  Because 
they  have  not  drawn  their  knowledge 
from  schoolmasters  and  professors — 
because  they  know  little  of  books — 
because  their  manners  and  habits  arc 
different  from  those  of  the  people  who 
call  themselves  so — because  they  pos- 
sess little  of  what  is  called  general 
knowledge.  In  reality,  a  man  who  is 
a  lawyer,  a  chemist,  an  astronomer,  or 
a  mathematician,  and  nothing  else,  is 
as  ignorant  as  they  are.  He  is  skilled 
in  one  kind  of  knowledge,  they  in  an- 
other :  their  knowledge  has  perhaps 
required  as  much  time  and  capacity 
for  its  acquisition  as  his,  and  perhaps 
it  is  quite  as  useful  as  his  to  society. 
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Unfmtunatdy,  what  he  knows  is  com* 
prehended  in  the  term  educttion,  but 
what  they  know  is  dot  Vopi^  mMsxj 
of  the  most  learned  and  seieDCific  ti 
men  are,  in  truth,  most  iffnoraBt  snd 
incapable  men,  in  everything  Mve  a 
single  department  of  leammg  and 
fldence.  A  sailor  seems  to  landsmcg 
to  be  the  most  ignorant,  imcoath,  a&d 
idiotic,  of  human  beings,  and  yet  he 
possesses  a  respectable  diare  of  what 
IS  knowledge  and  science.  The  laa|^ 
is  not  all  on  one  side.  The  knorasoe 
and  incapacity  of  Uie  upper  chtases  are 
a  standing  topic  of  derision  with  the 
lower  ones.  If  strict  justice  were  done 
— if  ev^  man  in  the  state  had  credit 
given  him  for  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  knowledge  that  he  posaeasea— the 
most  ignorant  part  of  the  p^^  would 
not  be  found  among  those  whom  Mr 
Brougham  seeks  to  educate. 

Now  the  learned  gentlanansedcsto 
educate  the  working  daases,  princi- 
pally in  those  matters  in  whi<£  they 
have  been  educated  already.  He  may 
carry  this  education  a  little  farther  in 
respect  of  theory,  but  we  fear  not  in 
respect  of  practical  benefit.  Ever? 
mechamcal,  chemical,  and  other  bran^ 
of  knowledge  that  can  be  of  uae  in  the 
practical  concerns  of  life,  is  already 
taught  them  by  better  t^ichers  dum 
he  can  supply.  We  will  ever  b^ck  die 
nqaster  and  the  workshop  against  the 
lecturer  and  the  mechanics  institu- 
tion, for.  communicating  practical 
knowledge.  In  his  system  he  has  dis- 
covered that  which  the  whole  world 
has  hitherto  declared  could  never  be 
discovered,  riz.a  Royal  road  to  sci^ice. 
Thus,  in  teaching  the  working  da«es 
geometry — "  enough  will  be  accom- 
plished if  they  are  made  to  perceive 
the  nature  of  geometrical  inveat^a- 
tion,  and  learn  the  leading  properties 
of  figure."  W.e  need  not  ask  the  maa 
who  is  acquainted  with  geometry,  what 
kind  of  a  geometrician  that  labouring 
roan  would  make  who  should  be  thus 
taught.  Every  boy  receives  a  much 
greater  share  of  instruction  in  geome- 
trv  than  this,  even  at  a  village  schoc^, 
who  is  intended  for  a  calling  in 
which  a  knpwledge  of  it  is  neces- 
sary. Algebra,  mechanics,  &c  &c 
are  all  to  be  |aught  in  the  same  expe- 
ditious manner ;  they  are  to  be  taugnt, 
too,  by  books,  and  with  little  or  no  aid 
from  schoolmasters. 

What  will  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  these  dry  and  abstruse  sciences 
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— ^who  know  how  much  time  and  in- 
tellect is  necemry  for  masteriug  them 
eyen  when  Msitted  by  youthful  £icul-* 
ties,  m  unembairawed  mind,  and  a 
gpod  tutor — and  who  are  aware  that 
a  mere  smattering  of  them  is  almost 
wholly  useless  with  regard  to  their  ap- 
pilic|itiou»  say  to  this  ?  The^  will  call 
It  miserable  quackery.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  make  the  mass  of  men  mas- 
ters of  arithmetic  after  they  pass 
twenty  or  twenty  five ;  and  the  aault 
who  can  only  devote  an  hour  or  two 
every  other  day  to  reading,  who  can 
barely  read  eight  or  ten  volumes  a- 
year,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time 
dabblinff  in  various  kinds  of  reading, 
and  various  arts  and  sciences,  will  be 
about  as  good  a  geometrician  or  alK^ 
braist  after,  as  before,  receiving  Mr 
Brougham's  education. 

But  the  learned  gentleman's  grand 
engines  of  education,  are  lectures* 
To  those  who  are  already  weU  instruct- 
ed in  an  art  or  a  science,  a  lecture  on 
it  is  of  great  service.  It  is  a  detail  of 
what  has  been  already  comprehended, 
and  it  recalls  it  to,  or  imprmts  it  more 
deeply  on,  the  memory.  But  lectures 
are  almost  wholly  useless  for  teaching 
working  men,  for  the  first  time,  the 
arts  and  sciences.  To  such  men,  a 
larffe  part  of  the  language,  from  the 
tecnnical  terms,  must  oe  incomprehen- 
sible, and  this  and  the  nature  of  the 
sulject  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to 
be  remembered.  Where  is  the  me- 
mory which  will  retain  any  portion 
worth  mentioning  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  a  strange  subject,  for  three 
months  after  its  £livery  ?  Even  when 
a  lecture  bears  upon  the  calling  of  a 
mechanic,  he  will  derive  no  great  be- 
nefit from  it ;  it  will  bear  upon  the 
theory  rather  than  the  practice  of  his 
calling,  therefore  it  will  supply  little 
or  nothing  that  can  be  kept  in  the 
memory  by  daily  use.  But  those 
whose  callings  are  not  at  all,  or  very 
indirectly,  connected  with  it,  will  for- 

frt  the  whole  a  week  after  hearing  it. 
very  educated  man  knows[,  that  not 
only  full  tuition,  but  the  frequent  use 
or  study  of  any  branch  of  knowledge. 


is  essential  for  keeping  it  in  the  me- 
mory ;  and  that  the  mass  of  labourers 
may  hear  a  course  of  lectures  on  any 
art  or  science  every  yetLt  of  their  Uves, 
and  still  be  unacquainted  with  it. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  me- 
chanic must  have  a  very  considerable 
share  of  previous  instruction  in  an  art 
or  a  science,  and  either  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  it,  arising  from  his 
occupation,  or  a  decided  natural  pre- 
dilection for  it^  to  relish  and  profit  by 
lectures  upon  it,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  lectures  which  have  been  delivered 
at  the  different  Mechanics'  Institutions 
must  have  been  perfectly  worthless  to 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  mecha- 
nics in  regard  to  useful  and  lastins 
instruction.  When  it  is  rememberea 
how  much  patient  study  is  necessary 
for  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  any  single  art  or  science,  and  how 
little  leisure  the  mechanics  have  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr  Brougham's  momentary  tui- 
tion, imperfect  treatises,  and  superfi- 
cial lectures,  will  do  scarcely  anything 
towards  giving  the  mechanics  a  scien- 
tific education.  As  to  the  labourers 
and  lower  artisans,  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  intentionally  passed  by ;  not  a  sin- 
gle lecture  is  given  that  is  notevidently 
above  their  comprehension  and  foreign 
to  their  needs. 

The  learned  gentleman,  notwith- 
standing, in  substance  asserts,  that,  by 
his  scheme,  the  working  classes,  not 
the  higher  mechanics  only,  but  the  la- 
bourers and  lower  artisans  as  well, 
will  be,  not  merely  "  half-informed," 
but  "  well  educated,  and  eyen  well 
versed  in  the  most  elevated  sciences" ! 
This  b  the  age  of  ouacks,  and  really 
Ais  outstrips  Or  Eaay.  If  any  farther 
refutation  be  necessary,  Mr  Brougham 
himself  shall  furnish  it.  He  says  that 
the  higher  classes^  to  deserve  "  being 
called  the  betters"  of  the  lower  ones, 
must  now  "  devote  themselves  more  to 
the  pursuit  of  solid  and  refined  learn** 
ing;  the  present  public  sepiinaries 
must  be  enlarged;  and  some  of  the 
greater  cities  of  the  kingdom,  enpecial- 
ly  the  metropolis,*  must  not  be  lefr 


*  A  sebeme  hfis  been  pot  forth  for  fbrming  a  University  in  London,  against  which 
we  trust  every  friend  to  his  coontry,  and  the  sound  and  proper  education  of  his  coun- 
trymen, will  array  himselt  If  new  Universities  be  wanted,  let  them  be  formed,  but 
let  them  be  formed  in  places  remote  from  the  din  and  frensy  of  party-polities.  In 
this  political  country,  the  students  of  a  London  University  would  be  eternally  assail- 
ed by  the  seductions  of  party- prints  and  party-leaders ;  they  would  be  compuatiyely 
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destitute  of  the  regular  means  within 
themselves  of  scientific  education." 
Now  the  higher  classes,  if  they  cannot 
be  accommodated  at  the  public  semi- 
naries, or  lack  the  funds  for  entering 
them,  still  possess  infinitelj  better 
means  of  acquiring  education  than  the 
lower  ones,  notwithstanding  the  Me- 
chanics' Institutions  and  other  contri- 
vances of  Messrs  Brougham  and  Co. 
They  receive  a  far  better  elementary 
education,  possess  far  more  leisure, 
have  at  their  command  far  better  li- 
braries, can  obtain  the  best  books  of 
instruction,  and  the  most  able  teachers, 
and  mix  in  the  most  intelligent  socie- 
ty, which  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
instruments  of  education.  When  this 
is  the  case,  why  is  it  necessary  for  the 
existing  public  seminaries  to  be  enlar- 
ged, and  new  ones  to  be  formed,  to 
prevent  the  higher  orders  from  being 
surpassed  in  learning  by  the  lower 
ones?  If  the  working  classes  can  be 
thus  miraculously  educated  by  reading 
an  hour  or  two  every  other  day,  skim- 
ming over  eight  or  ten  volumes  per 
annum,  and  hearing  an  occasional 
course  of  lectures,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  higher  classes  can  only  be 
educated  by  the  old,  long,  labonous, 
and  costly  mode  of  education  ?  Are 
the  former  blessed  with  a  prodigiously 
greater  share  of  intellect  than  tne  lat- 
ter? No!  Then  here  is  Mr  Brougham 
himself  demolishing,  according  to  his 
wonted  custom,  his  own  pamphlet. 
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Now  those  parts  of  education  which 
the  working  classes  in  genend  ne^d 
the  most,  and  which  are  the  farthest 
from  their  reach,  he  virtually  rejects 
We  say  virtually  rejects,  because,  al- 
though he  speaks  of  general  reading, 
he  lays  his  whole  stress  upon  party 
politics,  political  economy,  utd  the 
arts  and  sciences.  These  are  to'  be 
taught  the  first ;  these  are  to  be  taught 
whatever  may  remain  untaught.  No 
lectures  are  delivered,  and  scarcdy 
any  are  recommended  which  Ohistnrte 
human  nature,  the  differences  between 
man  and  man,  and  nation  and  natioD, 
the  principles  of  society,  the  duties  of 
individuals  and  communities,  &c.  &c, 
although  such  lectures  would  come 
home  to  the  breasts  of  all,  would  bear 
powerfully  on  the  interests  of  all, 
would  tend  greatly  to  enlarge  the  un- 
derstanding and  produce  good  con- 
duct, and  would  m  substance  be  hx 
more  capable  of  comprehension  and 
retention  than  scientific  ones.  If  the 
labouring  orders  are  to  become  even 
smatterers  only  in  *'  the  most  elevated 
sciences,"  they  must  devote  to  these 
their  hour  or  two  every  other  day  for 
their  whole  lives ;  they  must  not  look 
at  anv  other  knowledge ;  the  days  of 
miracles  have  ceased,  and  they  must 
either  acquire  only  a  very  little  of  sci- 
ence, or  no  other  instruction  at  alL 

Now  comes  the  cui  bono.  If  the 
working  classes  were  well  versed  in 
party-politics,  political  economy,  and 


free  from  discipline,  and  they  would  Hlwajrs  be  among  the  most  violent  in  politictt 
convulsions.  At  present  the  sons  of  all  the  better  classes— of  middling  and  wealthy 
commoners,  tradesmen  and  merchants,  as  well  as  of  country  gentlemen  of  good 
blood,  and  Peers,  are  educated  promiscuously  and  hormoniously  together  at  our  Unij 
varsities.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  this.  If  one  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities be  more  Whiggish  tlian  the  other,  this  forms  a  dirision  of  party  only,  and 
not  of  class.  But  a  London  University  would  be  scorned  by  the  Aristocracy ;  it 
would  belong  wholly  to  the  democracy ,  and  it  would,  particularly  if  Brougham  and 
Co.  had  any  share  in  its  formation,  be  the  rival  of  the  others  in  politics  and  religion 
too.  Party-enmity  towards  the  aristocracy,  and  the  worst  principles  in  respect  of 
both  politics  and  religion,  would  assuredly  pervade  iL  'We  are  very  certain,  that  the 
education.mongers  of  the  day  would  never  dream  of  a  London  University  if  they  did 
not  mean  it  to  be  a  political  engine ;  in  truth,  the  Poet  who  has  put  forth  the  plan, 
states  that  it  ought  to  teach  "  liberal  opinions."  In  regard  to  the  expense  of  the 
existing  Universities,  could  no  regulations  be  formed  for  reducing  it  ?  When  we  see 
that  the  London  students  are  to  be  boarded  at  home,  and  must  necessarily  be  exposed 
to  the  gaming,  beautiful  women,  costly  entertainments,  &c.  of  the  metropolis,  we 
are  pretty  sure  that  a  London  University  would  in  the  upshot  be  not  less  expensive 
than  those  of  Oxford  and  X>imbridge.  Besides,  every  father— even  the  decent  coun- 
try farmer^wisbes  his  son  to  be^ucated  raOM  home  if  possible.  This  is  desirable 
on  the  score  of  due  control,  the  eradication  of  injurious  prejudices  and  habits,  the 
acquisition  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  world,  &c.>  as  well  as  on  that  of  family  bar* 
roopy. 
If  the  Aristocracy  be  blind  to  the  object  of  the  education-men,  woe  to  it ! 
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the  most  eleYated  idences,  where 
would  he  the  henefit  ?  The  two  former 
would  only  encroach  on  their  time  to 
ilo  the  most  grievous  injuries  to  them- 
selves and  their  country.  He  is  the 
l)est  and  the  wisest  politician  who 
Iceeps  himself  apart  from  party-politics, 
and  who  acts,  not  upon  the  romantic 
theories  of  men  of  the  closet,  hut  upon 
experience  and  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct relations  and  circumstances  of 
every  suhject  that  comes  before  him. 
The  higher  classes  can  manage  public 
af&irs  much  more  beneficially  without 
than  with  the  lower  ones.  What 
would  the  latter  gain  if  even  they 
could  become  weU  versed  in  the  most 
elevated  sciences  ?  To  the  mass  fortv- 
niue  fiftieths  of  their  knowledge  would 
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work,  and  to  use  stimulants  to  get  this 
work  properly  performed.  If  popular 
education  is  thus  to  be  made  the  pa- 
rent of  idleness  and  bad  workmanship, 
it  will  soon  be  left  without  friends. 

We  proceed  to  a  most  important  part 
of  Mr  Brougham's  scheme.  He  states, 
"In  formino;  these  institutions,  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  to  make  the  ex- 
penses be  mainly  defrayed  by  the  me-* 
chanics  themsehes  ;  it  is  another  prin- 
ciple, in  my  opinion,  equally  essential, 
that  they  should  have  the  principal 
share  in  the  management." — "  I  have 
said  that  the  independence  of  these  un- 
dertakings, as  well  as  their  success,  is 
to  be  considered.  I  reallv  should  be 
disposed  to  view  any  advantage  in 

J, point  of  knowledge  gained  by  the  bodv 

never  leave  them  the  least  l^nefit  of    of  the  people,  as  somewhat  ec^uivocal. 


any  kind ;  and  it  would  encroach  on 
their  time,  injure  their  industry,  and 
disgust  them  with  their  avocations. 
Without  the  moral  education  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  education  that 
Mr  Brougham  recommends,  would  be 
upon  the  whole  useless,  and  very  often 
far  worse  than  useless,  while  it  would 
in  itself,  and  without  that  of  the  learn- 
ed gentleman,  be  highly  beneficial. 

One  of  the  means  recommended  by 
Mr  Brougham,  is  of  so  pernicious  a 
character  that  we  must  not  pass  it 
without  reprehension.  He  says, "  There 
are  many  occupations  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  persons  work  in  the  same  room ; 
and  unless  there  be  something  noisy 
in  the  work,  one  may  always  read  while 
the  others  are  employed.  If  there  are 
twenty-four  men  together,  this  ar- 
rangement would  only  require  each  man 
to  work  one  extra  day  in  four  weeks, 
supposing  the  reading  to  go  on  the 
wh^  day,  which  It  would  not ;  but  a 
boy  or  a  girl  might  be  engaged  toper- 
form  the  task,  at  an  expense  so  trifiing 
as  not' to  be  felt" 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  a  mas- 
ter in  the  kingdom  who  would  suffer 
his  workmen  to  do  this ;  if,  however, 
there  be  such  a  one,  we  are  sure  that 
his  suffering  it  woiild  speedily  bring 
him  into  the  Gazette.  A  workman  to 
do  his  work  well,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
it,  must  devote  to  it,  not  only  his 
hands,  but  his  whole  attention.  If 
his  ears  and  thoughts  were  directed  to 
the  book,  instead  ofeaming  his  wages, 
he  would  be  a  nuisance.  A  master 
finds  it  imperiously  necessary  both  to 
keep  everything  from  his  men  that 
might  divert  their  attention  from  their 


or  at  least  as  much  alloyed  with  evil, 
if  purchased  by  the  increase  of  their 
dependence  upon  their  superiors."  In 
conformity  with  this,  he  recommends 
that  the  committee  of  management 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  whole  of  the 
"  students,"  and  shall  consist  of  at 
least  two-thirds  working  men.  He  thus 
gives  the  decision  on  every  matter 
wholly  to  the  working  classes.  We  say 
nothing  against  the  *'  fundamental 
principle,'  but  the  ''principle  of  inde- 
pendence" deserves  tne  utmost  repro- 
bation. 

The  chief  duty  which  the  commit- 
tees of  management  have  to  perform, 
is  to  select  the  books  and  the  lectu- 
rers. Well,  the  mass  of  the  mechanics 
are  grossly  ignorant ;  they  are  assem- 
bled together  to  be  educated ;  they 
know  nothing  of  books,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  lecturers ;  very  bad  political  and 
religious  opinions  notoriously  prevail 
among  them  to  an  alarming  extent; 
every  one  knows  that  a  profusion  of 
most  pernicious  publications  would  in- 
cessantly court  tneir  attention ;  party- 
politics  are  to  form  a  part  of  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  yet  they  are  to  have  the 
choice  of  their  reading.  Hie  commit- 
tee is  to  be  voted  for  by  the  whole,  so 
that  it  is  scarcely  possiUe  for  a  well- 
educated,  respectalue  man,  to  be  cho- 
sen a  member ;  and,  at  the  best,  mxeh 
men  can  never  form  more  dian  the 
contemptible  minority.  If,  therefore, 
the  mecnanics  think  good  to  choose  ihe 
most  useless  and  pernicious  works — 
if  they  think  proper  to  have  the  wri- 
tings of  Bentham,  Carlilc,  Paine,  Cob^ 
bett,  &c,  nothing  is  to  exist  to  pre- 
vent theiQ.  Let  any  one  recall  to  minck 
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what  tire  working  cli^ses  read  a  few 
yean  ago ;  let  him  ascertain  what  they 
now  read ;  let  him  figure  to  himaeu 
what  they  will  asaare^y  read  in  times 
of  distress ;  and  then  ne  will  know 
what  opinion  to  form  on  this  matter. 
If  the  upper  dasses  will  ffiye  their 
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neople  into  hodlea  for  paraoKi  of  read- 
ing, and  to  give  them  the  aidnnre 
power  of  selecting  their  hooks,  when 
it  is  known  that  tne^  are  grossly  igno- 
rant—that their  prrndples  are,  to  a 
mat  extent,  very  qnestionahle— and 
that  the  ^less  constantly  teems,  more 
time  and  money  to  estahhsh  reading  ^  or  less,  with  seditions  and  infidd  pub- 
societies  like  these,  they  will  richly  de-    lications— with  publications  striving  to 


serye  all  the  calamities  which  it  will 
surely  bring  upon  them. 

Air  Brougham  asserts,  that  no  evils 
hare  arisen  from  tliis  plan  in  London 
and  Glasgow,  where  it  has  been  tried. 
In  regard  to  London,  the  one-third  of 
the  committee,  not  medianics,iscom-> 
posed  of  himself,  Dr  Birkbeck,  &c ; 
of  men,  who,  from  their  reputation, 
rank,  or  loans  to  the  instStutton,  have 
the  management  as  exdusively  in  their 
hands,  as  though  Ihey  constituted  the 
whole  committee.  They  are  men,  too, 
who,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  would 
not  admit  any  books  whatever.  But  in 
nootherplacewouldtheedncatedmem- 
bers  of  tne  committee  obtain  any  such 
influence.  In  regard  to  Glasgow,  he 
gives  nothing  but  his  assertion.  He 
states  that  no  books  are  exduded,  save 
those  on  theology.  Now  we  remem- 
ber, that  five  years  ago,  the  working 
cla»es  of  Gh^w  were  in  a  state  m 

'  open  rebellion  ;  they  were  among  the 
worst-prindpled  men  in  the  nation, 
although  the  Mechanics'  Institution 

•  had  existed  among  them  twenty  years. 
In  the  last  twelve  months,  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  as  low  as  any 
other  part  of  the  population,  in  regard 
to  correct  knowledge  and  prindplcs. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  is  to  be 
ascribed,  in  any  degree,  to  the  faultv 
rcgiBations  of  the  Institution,  but  U 
certainly  proves,  tiiat  the  Institution 
has  had  no  eflfect  whatever  in  giving 
education  to  the  wcwking  dasses  as  a 
whole.  The  Mechanics  Inatituttons, 
which  are  now  forming,  must  yield 
better  ^Its  than  the€HaM;ow  oUe  has 
done,  or  diey  will  be,  at  the  best,  per- 
fectly worthless,  touching  the  great 
end  of  education. 

That  a  power  should  be  vested  iu  a 
certain  number  of  the  masters,  and 
«ther  members  of  the  better  dasses,  to 
exclude  all  improper  publications  l^om 
the  Instituttcmi,  is  unquestionable; 
ftnd  that  such  a  power  would  conduce 
matly  to  the  benefit  of  the  mechanics 
•themadvas,  and  wowld  interfere  in  no 
degree  with  thdr  Just  independence, 
is  alika  unquestionable.   To  form  the 


array  the  lower  classes  against  the  up- 
per ones,  and  to  dissolve  sodety^  would 
be,  in  fact,  to  prepare  the  moat  efficient 
scheme  6f  national  ruin  that  baa  ever 
vet  been  devised,  prolific  as  latter  times 
nave  been  in  such  schemes.  Thatsudi 
a  scheme  should  have  been  put  fbrth 
by  a  senator,  by  one^who  is  called  a 
statesman,  and  who  aspbres  to  become 
one  of  the  leading  rulers  of  this  na- 
tion^-and  that  it  should  be  applauded 
by  a  portion  of  the  upper  rmnks,  diowt, 
ams  \  that  education  ia  most  deplora- 
bly needed  in  other  quartos  than 
among  the  working  daasies. 

Conndering  the  object  of  this  pam- 
phlet, and  the  diaracter  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  especially  addressed,  a  spi- 
rit pervades  it  of  the  most  reprehensi- 
ble description.  The  party-fknatie 
peeps  fbrth  inalmost  evierypage.  The 
autnorassumes  the  maak of  the  ple- 
beian, scatters  around  him  sneers 
'  against  the  upper  orders,  covers  uiem 
with  jealousy,  and  does  quite  suffi- 
dent  to  convince  die  labouring  onea 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  listened  to, 
or  trusted.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcdy  pos- 
sible to  divest  ouTsdves  of  the  oelief, 
that  one  of  l^e  main  olrjccts  of  the 
pamphlet  is,  to  divide,  and  sow^s- 
cord  between  servant  and  master— the 
lower  ranks  and  the  higher  ones.  In 
one  part  Mr  Brougham  makes  a  fierce 
attack  upon  almost  every  description 
of  charitable  instttutions,  and  caDs 
upon  their  snpportera  to  abandon 
them,  and  give  thdr  money  to  bis 
reading  and  debating  dulMi  His  call 
will,  we  trust,  be  scorned  aa  it  de- 
serves. These  shallow  vnionariea,  who 
call  themselves  pc^tical  economists, 
thus  eternally  khour  to  harden  the 
heart,  destroy  sympathy  between  man 
and  man,  and  crusn  tmt  t^i  of  be- 
nevolence, diarity,  and  m\m%m\j, 
whidi  forms  so  glorious  and  beneficttl 
a  part  of  die  En^ish  character.  This 
character,  which  has  so  long  fbrmed 
BO  proud  and  resplendent  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  to  be  beat- 
en down  into  a  vile  and  stitiking  com- 
pound of  party-pditics  and  the  kre  of 
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money— of  demagogue  tnd  pedkr^s 
frftudandfitonv-iieartedtiese.  Weatj, 
and  we  know  its  truth  fVom  p6noiial 
obaervation;,  that  the  maaa  of  their 
chavgea  against  diaritable  institutions, 
and  more  cspedally  against  the  poor- 
laws,  is  false.  The  Englishman,  now- 
erer,  is  a  creature  of  passion,  and  al- 
though they  may  be  able  to  gire  hifii 
the  heart  of  a  monster,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  give  him  one  of  marble.  In 
another  part,  the  learned  lawrer  in- 
troduces some  wretdied  and  hackneyed 
atuff  respecting  tyrants,  bigots,  into- 
lerance, and  superstition.  No  one  but 
the  bigotted  and  intderant  slave  of 
party  would  have  ever  dreamt  of  using 
it  in  an  address  to  the  working  classes 
and  their  employers  on  education. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  summary  of 
Mr  Brougham's  sdieme  is  as  follows : 
it  makes  no  effectual  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  viUsge  popula- 
tion, and  its  author  evidenUy  feels  no 
solicitude  for  such  education. 

It  makes,  in  effect,  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  education  of  the  la- 
bourers and  lower  artisans  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  it  only  supplies  education 
to  the  higher  of  the  mechanics — to 
that  part  of  the  working  classes  which 
has  the  least  need  of  it. 

When  all  the  institutions  sre  form- 
ed which  it  is  calculated  to  form,  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  thou- 
sand members  will  belong  to  them  in 
all  Great  Britain.  These  must  belong 
to  them  for  life  to  be  imperfectly  edu- 
cated, ond,  of  course,  the  mass  of  the 
working  cUunea  must  still  be  without 
education. 

The  education  which  it  will  give  to 
the  contemptible  few  will  be  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  party-politics, 
political  economy,  and  the  arts  and 
acicnoes.  If  they  devote  every  moment 
of  their  leisure  to  these  for  life,  they 
will  become  only  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed  with  them,  consequently  they  will 
have  no  time  to  bestow  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  other  kinds  of  knowledge. 

A  large  portion  of  this  education 
will  assureuly  be  hiffhly  injurious  to 
the  mechanics,  and  the  remainder  will 
as  assuredly  be  utterly  useless  to  the 
vast  maas  of  diem.  Tney  will  scarcely 
acquire  any  of  that  knowledge  whicn 
they  need  the  most,  and  whidi  would 
yield  them  great  benefits.  It  does  not 
appear  that  ihe  working  classes  of 
ulasgow,  as  a  wYnAe,  possess  more  sd- 
entiftc  knowledge,  after  twenty-five 
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years' tttitiM,  than  those  of  other  pla« 
ees ;  but  it  dioea  appear  that  tlMte  are 
yet  anMg  tbem  some  of  the  most  iff* 
norint^na  wOrBt-]^ttcipled  of  the  Bn« 
Ushpeepk. 

The  scheme,  aceording  to  reason 
and  experience,  is  calculated  to  take 
the  wondag  dasses  firom  the  ffuidance 
of  their  superjors,  and  place  &m  im- 
der  that  of  literary  traitors ;  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  those  abominable  pm)li- 
eations  which  have  so  long  abounded, 
and  fill  the  hands  of  the  mechanica 
with  them ;  to  make  these  mechanica 
the  corrupters  and  petty  deroacoguea 
of  the  working  orders  generally ;  to 
dissolve  the  bonds  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  create  insubordination, 
and  foment  those  antmostties  which 
unfortimately  prevail  so  much  already 
between  servants  and  masters ;  to  give 
to  times  of  nationsl  trouble  and  dis- 
tress the  most  terrible  consequences ; 
to  ii^ure  industry,  good  workmanship, 
and  morals ;  to  make  the  mechanics, 
who,  to  a  great  extent,  hold  in  their 
hands  the  elective  franchise,  in  almost 
all  open  places  save  counties,  the  slaves 
of  the  worst  kind  of  faction ;  and  to 
bring  the  most  grievous  evils  upon  the 
working  classes  themselves,  as  well  aa 
upon  their  superiors. 

The  scheme,  from  its  perfect  indif- 
ference to  the  education  of  all  the  la- 
bourers save  those  who  possess,  or  are 
likely  to  possess,  political  influence,and 
from  the  bitter  party-spirit  which  per* 
vades  it,  has  manifestly  been  got  up 
for  party-purposes  principally. 

Such  is  Mr  Brougham's  scneme  for 
the  education  of  the  working  dasses. 
We  will  now  suggest  some  of  the  alte- 
rationa  and  additions  whidi  are  impe- 
riously necessary  for  rendering  it  wor- 
thy ot  the  least  countenance. 

In  thefirst  place,  exclude,  as  we  have 
already  said,  all  leading  party-men,  no 
matter  whether  Tory,  Whig,  Bur- 
dettite,  or  Benthamite,  from  dl  share 
in  the  formation  and  management  of 
the  reading  sodeties.  Sudi  men 
should  be  sufibred  to  do  nothing  what- 
ever beyond  subscribing  thdr  money. 
Education  is  not  a  party-matter ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  party,  and  it 
cannot  be  touched  by  party-leadera 
without  ceadng  to  be  education  — 
without  being  transformed  into  a 
national  plague.  Of  course.  Messieurs 
Brotigham,  Burdett,  Place,  &c.  and 
even  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  must 
be  dismissed. 
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Mx  Broui^iam  intiiDates  that  this 
pamphlet  fonns  a  portion  of  a  larger 
woffk  which  he  is  prepariD|;  on  Educa- 
tioD.  If  this  work  exhibits  as  much 
erring  theory^  imperfect  detail^  falla^ 
dous  assomption,  bad  partynmuit, 
pemidous  doctrine,  unphilosopnical 
reasoning,  and  unstatesmanlike  policy, 
as  the  portion  before  us  exhibits*  we 
will  tell  him  that  it  will  neither  aikl  to 
his  reputation,  nor  benefit  his  country. 

In  the  second  place,  take  effectual 
measures  for  educating  the  working 
classes  generally — ^the  labourers,  &c. 
as  well  as  the  mechanics.  The  pub- 
lication of  cheap  works,  and  recom« 
mendations  to  fcHrm  themselves  into 
reading  societies,  will  not  suffice  for 
the  labourers.  Their  betters  must  be 
as  active  in  forming  societies  among 
them,  as  in  forming  mechanic  insti- 
tutions among  the  mechanics. 

-In  the  third  place,  adapt  the  edu- 
cation to  the  needs  imd  occupation  of 
the  individual.  As  the  working  or« 
ders  have  already  received  a  sufficiency 
of  mechanical  and  scientific  education 
for  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
callings,  begin  with  the  moral  educa- 
tion— with  that  of  which  they  are 
nearly  destitute,  and  which  will  yield 
them  the  greatest  benefits.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  make  their  reading  at  the 
commencement  blendas  much  amuse- 
ment as  possible  with  its  instruction. 
General  History,  Biography,  Poetry, 
selections  from  the  Essayists,  the  de- 
scriptive parts  of  Astronomv,  Geogra- 
phy, Natural  History — all  works  of 
instruction  that  form  interesting  nar- 
rative, or  curious  description,  should 
have  the  preference.  We  think  that 
even  to  those  who  move  in  good  so- 
ciety, novels  yield  much  more  than 
amusement;  but  we  know  that  to 
those  who  are  confined  to  the  lowest 
society,  novels  are  most  instructive. 
They  nave  a  fascination  which  no  other 
books  possess ;  they  give  a  taste  for 
reading  when  all  other  books  fail; 
they  make  the  bad  reader  a  good  one, 
enable  him  to  understand  good  com- 
position, purify  his  taste,  implant  ^^mkI 
feelings,  fire  the  ambition,  and  con- 
vey far  more  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples, manners,  regulations,  habits,  and 
character  of  good  society,  than  any 
books  whatever.  The  mass  of  the 
lower  orders  are  bad  readers,  and  un- 
derstand very  impcnrfectly  the  lan- 
guage of  hookB,  and  we  would  put  no- 
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vels— of  counegood  novi8U-^t6  tMr 
hands,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  than 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  raadingip  to 
enable  them  to  read  well,  and  to  on- 
deistand  books  of  more  impoitaDce. 
Our  readers  will  understand  what 
hookB  we  would  recommend  when  we 
say  that  they  should  be  such  as  ave 
necessary  for  rendering  men  intdOI- 
gent,  weU-princtpled,  moral,  and  r»* 
sp^table. 

We  think  it  to  be  quite  as  neces- 
sary for  the  female  part  of  the  lower 
orders  to  be  educated  as  the  male  por- 
tiop*  The  female  is  a  most  important 
•gent  in  every  class  of  society,  but 
more  especially  in  the  humble  ones. 
Female  modesty  and  virtue  form  one 
of  the  main  pillars  of  morals,  and  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  human  happi- 
ness. The  wife  of  Uie  poor  man  naf , 
not  only  his  P^ce  and  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  nis  income,  but  the  care 
and  instruction  of  his  children  in  her 
hands ;  and  the  interests  of  these  chil- 
dren alone  render  it  essential  that  she 
should  be  capable  of  imparting  to  them 
good  moral  and  religious  principles, 
and  good  habits  and  manners,  botn  by 
tuition  and  example.  The  love  of 
reading  is,  we  thiuk,  more  general 
among  women  than  men.  As  much 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  sup- 
ply the  one  sex  with  booki^  as  the 
other.  The  wife  would  venr  c^len 
read  when  the  husband  would  not ; 
she  would  read  to  him«.or  communi- 
cate the  substance  of  what  she  read  in 
conversation,  and  he  would  thus  re- 
ceive much  instruction  which  he  eouid 
acquire  by  no  other  means. 

In  the  fourth  place,  when  the  work- 
ing classes  have  received  due  monl 
instruction,  then  and  not  before  give 
them  such  additional  mechanical  and 
scientific  instruction  as  they  may  need. 
Do  away  with  the  showy  lectoivs 
which  are  worthless  to  the  mass  of 
them,  and  instead,  class  the  "  stu- 
dents," and  let  each  dass  have  a  pso- 
per  tutor.  Let  those  to  whom  che- 
mistry is  usefVd,  have  a  chemical  tu- 
tor, tnose  to  whom  mechanica  is  use- 
ful, have  a  tutor  in  mechanics,  those 
to  whom  geometry  is  useful,  have  a 
tutor  in  geometry,  and  so  on ;  but  let 
every  class  be  restricted  from  dabbling 
in  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  con- 
fine it  to  that  one  in  whidh  it  needs 
instruction.  Lectures  may  be  given 
on  Moral  Philosophy,  Political  nilo* 
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sophy>  Astronomy^  &c.  but  only  on 
guch  subjects  as  are  ititerestiiig  in  near- 
ly an  equal  degree  to  alL 

In  the  fifth  place,  let  the  working 
men  subscribe,  let  them  Yote  for  the 
committee,  let  them  even  constitute 
two-thirds  of  the  committee,  but  by 
all  means,  let  a  power  be  Tested  in 
proper  hands  to  keep  from  them  all 
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must  be  kept  constantly  iii  sight,  and 
to  them  education,  in  every  pointy 
must  be  made  subservient — ^the  pro* 
tection  afid  promotion  of  industry^ 
subordination,  and  harmony,  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks — and 
the  inculcation  of  sound  and  beneficial 
principles  of  general  conduct. 

After  all,  let  no  one  believe  the 


improper  books.  Without  this,  popu*  predictions  of  Mr  Brougham  and  hia 

lar  education  will  only  be  a  public  mends,  or  be  too  sanguine  as  to  the 

curse.    If  an  impartial  newspaper  can  results.  General  information  requires 

be  found,  let  it  be  taken,  but  exclude  as  much  intellect,  leisure,  and  toil,  for 

all  the  cheap  party  publications  that  its  acquisition,  as  it  ever  did ;  and  hu-» 

Mr  Brougham  recommends.  man  nature  remains  unchanged. 
Generidly  speaking,  these  things 
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We  who  look,  not  at  men,  but  at 

Erinciples  and  institutions,  and  who 
ave  a  mortal  dislike  to  sweeping  al- 
terations in  either,  may  be  pardoned 
if  we  examine  the  change  which  our 
commercial  system  is  undergoing,  in- 
stead of  joining  in  the  laudations  which 
are  heaped  upon  it  from  all  quarters. 
We  should  not  care  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  any  observations,  but  we  see 
that  it  is  made  the  source  of  much 
delusion,  and  that  attempts  are  ma- 
ing  to  render  it  the  lever  for  again 
hurling  the  agriculturists  into  ruin. 

Perhaps  at  no  former  period  did  this 
great  empire  possess  so  abundant  a 
share  of  prosperity  as  at  present.  Every 
interest  is  flourisning.  The  manufac- 
turer is  glutted  with  orders,  the  mer- 
chant is  loaded  with  business,  the 
ship-owner  is  making  large  profits, 
the  shop  of  the  tradesman  is  full  of 
customers,  the  farmer  is  beginning 
to  thrive,  and  the  labourer,  generally 
speaking,  is  fully  employed  at  good 
wages.  That  man  has  not  a  drop  of 
British  blood  in  his  bosom,  who  can 
contemplate  this  without  the  throb  of 
joy ;  and  who  can  witness  attempts  to 
tamper  with  it,  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  experiment,  to  cut,  twist,  disjoint, 
and  disorganise  it  in  order  to  saddle  it 
with  untested  theories,  without  dis- 
like and  apprehension.  We  are  a 
strange  people ;  the  only  things  that 
we  seem  to  have  a  deadly  aversion  to, 
are  content  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  reduction  of  duties,  not  pro- 
tecting ones,  and  to  the  abolition  of 
all  formalities  and  restrictions,  not  ne- 
cessary for  protection,  we  are  undoubt- 
edly as  friendly  as  any  man  in  the 


kingdom.  We  offer  Ministers  the 
warmest  praise  for  what  they  have 
done  in  these  matters.  Duties  of  re- 
venue never  formed  any  part  of  what 
is  called  the  restrictive  system,  and 
they  were  never  considered  by  any 
one,  save  perhaps  a  few  overgrown 
traders,  whom  they  rendered  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  monopolists,  as  anything 
but  necessary  evils.  It  ought  not  to 
be  needful  for  us  to  say  this,  but  this 
reduction  and  abolition — things  which 
were  always  as  palatable  to  the  friends 
of  the  restrictive  system  as  to  other 
people — are  trumpetted  forth  as  por- 
tions of  a  new  system,  directly  the  re- 
verse in  all  points  of  the  old  one. 
This  we  think  does  much  mischief. 
It  confounds  things,  which  in  their 
nature  are  perfectly  distinct ;  it  pre- 
vents the  country  at  large  from  per- 
ceiving where  the  new  system  begins 
and  ends,  and  it  leads  the  mass  of  men 
to  believe  that,  because  the  part  of 
what  is  done  which  they  understand, 
is  clearly  wise  and  necessary,  the  part 
which  they  do  not  understand,  is  equal- 
ly so. 

The  restrictive  svstem,  as  it  has 
lately  existed,  may  oe  thus  given  in 
the  words  of  Adam  Smith. 

"  Restraints  upon  the  importation 
of  such  foreign  goods  for  home-con- 
sumption, as  could  be  produced  at 
home,  ftim  whatever  country  they 
were  imported." 

"  These  different  restraints  consist- 
ed sometimes  in  high  duties,  and  some- 
times in  absolute  prohibitions." 

The  new  system,  although  it  differs 
greatly  from  that  which  Smith  recom- 
mended^ and  although  it  departs  in  a 
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much  nudlff  degree  flnom  tb«oldoB9 
than  many  people  imMioe,  profoaies 
to  giYe  Imabm  to  trade,  to  mdmit  all 
foreigQ  gooda^  and  toj^aoe  the  foveigii 
produoer»  all  things  oonaidflred,  on  a 
leyel  with  the£o^iahoneinthe£ng» 
liah  market. 

The  old  system  up  to  the  piasent 
times  was  always  supported  by  all 
practical  men,  by  all  Ministers,  by  all 
whose  interests  it  peculiarly  afibcted*^ 
by  all  who  wished  to  promote  the 
tnde  and  prosperity  of  toe  country. 
Under  it  tbe  country  rose  to  an  un*' 
precedented  height  of  wealth,  great- 
ness,  and  grandeur.  It  is  vet  sup« 
ported  by  all  practical  men,  /or  every 
interest  sets  its  face  ag^nst  the.  new 
one,  when  it  is  threatened  to  be  ^aosd 
under  it.  Now  this  system  may  most 
certainly  have  been  a  fidseone,  but  if 
it  have,  it  is  tbe  most  j»tonishing  and 
incomprehensible  thing  in  the  world, 
that  it  should  hare  seemed  to  be  the 
most  wise  and  beneficial  one  finr  oen« 
turies  to  all  experienced  and  aUe 
men — to  all  who  had  a  mighty  per- 
sonal interest  in  its  reyersaL  Aetiye, 
enterprising,  calculating  men  are  not 
genenlly  stone-blind  £Dr  so  long  a  pe- 
riod to  thdr  own  profit.  It  may  hare 
been  a  nemicious  on^  and  the  conn* 
try  inay  naye  risen  to  its  present  state, 
as  it  is  said,  in  spite  of  it,  but  if  this 
be  correct,  it  isamaiing  that  the  coun- 
try has  been  able  to  struagle  through 
so  many  appalling  difficmSea  to  such 
greatness.  It  may  have  been  injuri- 
ous to  trade,  but  if  it  .have,  it  is  won- 
derful that  our  traders  have  to  be  ac- 
tually forced  firom  it,  into  one  of  be- 
nefit and  riches.  This  we  own,  be- 
wilders us,  tbe  more  especiallv  as  we 
hate  paradox,  as  yre  think  that  the 
right  will  generally  appear  to  be  the 
right,  and  as  we  beueve  that  the  wrong 
wDl  fldways  be  proved  to  be  the  wjon^ 
by  a  roudi  shorter  period  of  expen- 
ment  than  several  ages.  If  this  sys- 
tem had  led  to  the  loss  or  great  injury 
of  our  trade,  we  should  have  known 
how  to  deal  with  it ;  but  when  we 
glance  at  the  prosperity  of  trade,  we 
are  really  at  a  loss  how  to  decide.  The 
jokes  and  laughter,  therefore,  whidi 
were  lately  b^towed  upon  it  in  Par- 
liament, gave  us  little  j^easure.  We 
thought  that  some  who  joked,  and  ipany 
who  laughed,  had  never  proved  them- 
selves to  be  much  wiser  tnan  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  t}iat  as  it  had  so  long 


been  united  with  the  hahiu  and  a£» 
fi:ctions  of  the  country,  it  mig^  if 
unworthy  to  live^  have  bean  put  to 
death  with  due  deoency  and  aotnnni- 
ty.  We  beliefed  that  as  U  was  the 
ofi^^ring  of  those  who  biwyniariied  to- 
ne the  moat  magnifiosnt  mherrtanaa 
that  nation  ever  possessed,  and  as  it 
had  produced  no  great  number  of  \^ 
remediable  calamities,  it  m%bt  hava 
been  conned  to  the  tomb,  without 
any  derision  being  cast  on  the  foOy 
and  ianorance  of  ita  pamnta. 

It  naa  long  been  a  dreadfully  pua< 
zling  problem  to  the  political  econo- 
mists, how  to  make  two  nations  that 
produce  almost  exactly  the  same  oosa- 
modities  trade  ifitb  cadh  othet^-gi; 
to  make  the  matter  more  intelligible, 
how  to  make  two  fitfmers  buy  and 
consume  each  other's  com.  They  have 
had  no  trouble  with  states  that  pro- 
duce dissimilar  articles — the  &nser 
and  the  wooUen-manufiusturer,  or  the 
shoemaker  and  the  tailor,  are  always 
ready  enough  to  buj  and  adl  with 
each  other.  Far  be  it  fh>m  us  to  say 
that  the  matter  presents  no  difficul- 
ties. Smith,  who  was  a  man  of  sense, 
depth,  and  honestjr,  and  who  could 
not  ait  down  to  write  grosa  absurdi- 
ties, handles  it  in  the  onlv  way  in 
which  we  apprehend  it  can  be  hand- 
led suocessfully.  He  advises  that  there 
shall  be  no  prohibitions,  that  there 
shall  be  no  protecting  duties  beyond 
what  may  be  sufficient  to  tax  the  fo- 
rdgn  producer  of  an  article  equally 
witn  tne  home  producer  of  it;  and 
that  as  these  countries  will  produce 
various  articles,  each  oiuht  to  discon- 
tinue the  production  or  audi  as  the 
other  can  produce  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
To  put  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light, 
two  farmers  both  produce  wheat, 
beans,  barley  and  oats ;  but  the  one 
can  produce  wheat  and  beans,  and  the 
other  barley  and  oats,  cheaper  than 
the  other.  The  wheat  and  bean  man, 
therefore,  is  to  disqontinue  the  growth 
of  barley  and  oat^  and  tbje  barley  and 
oat  man  that  of  wheat  and  beans,  and 
then  they  can  trade  together.  So  we 
can  manufacture  wool  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  another  nation,  and  the  other 
nation  can  manufacture  silkat  a  cheap- 
er rate  than  ourselves ;  we,  therefore, 
are  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  and  the  other  nation  that  of 
wool.  This  scheme  is  intelligible  and 
practicable,  hiU  it  certainly  did  not 
lo 
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reqtdre  the  ikill  tf  «  oonjuror  to  de- 
▼kielt. 

IVo  gmt  objects  with  Smith  were 
the  destruction  of  monopolies,  end  the 
establishment  of  the  greatest  degree  €i 
general  cheapness.  Now,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  if  this  scheme  were  gene- 
rally carried  into  effect,  it  would  place 
almost  ererythinff  under  a  dose  and 
gigantic  monopoly,  and  keep  prices 
nearly  at  the  maximnm«  Instm  oi 
producing  and  protecting  competition. 
It  would  destroy  it.  If  it  were  to  be 
established  at  this  moment,  what  would 
be  the  oonseouence  ?  We  should  ruin 
and  root  up  Uie  chief  manufactures  of 
most  other  countries.  For  a  moment, 
while  we  were  doing  this,  there  would 
be  competition  and  dieap  selling ;  and 
then,  having  a  prodigious  market  be- 
Ibre  us,  and  no  competitor,  we  diould 
demandmonopolypnces.  If  thisshould 
produce  attempts  to  re-estabhah  the 
ruined  manuftcturea  abroad,  our  ma* 
nitfiicturers  would  lower  their  prices, 
destroy  their  infant  rirals,  and  then 
again  charse  in  a  way  becoming  mo* 
nopolista.  It  is  notorumsly  among  the 
tactics  of  traders  to  sell  at  a  prodigious 
loss,  to  ruin  their  rivals,  if  diey  see  a 
posdbiHty  of  doing  It ;  ajid  la  this  caae 
they  might  aocomplidi  it,  and  still  get 
a  profit.  So,  if  toe  corn-market  were 
thrown  open,the  foreign  growers  would 
at  once  ruin  the  £n«li^  ones :  this 
would  make  bread  dieap  for  a  mo* 
ment,  and  then  render  it  past  buring. 
If  highprioes  caused  the  English  farm- 
ers  agam  to  enltiTate,  they  would  be 
again  ruined. 

To  prevent  monopoly  among  indi- 
viduals, there  must  be  a  number  of 
producers  of  the  same  article ;  they 
must  be  placed  on  an  equality ;  they 
must  be  able  to  bring  their  ardde  to 
market  at  the  same  price ;  and  thej 
must  produce  what  will  ftilly  equal  the 
demand.  If  one  can  underaell  all  the 
rest,  he  ndns  them  ;  he  then  produces 
less  than  they  all  produced  united  ; 
he  keeps  the  supply  short,  and  he  char- 
ges wlut  he  pleases.  If  Ids  neighbours 
see  that  he  makes  enormous  inofits 
when  he  has  the  market  to  himself, 
still  no  one  will  dare  to  commence 
agamst  hhn,  if  he  possess  the  ability 
to  undersell,  firom  being  able  to  pro- 
duce cheaper  than  any  one  beside.  It 
is  so  with  nations.  Now,  almost  every 
nation  has  certain  articles  which  it 
can  sell  cheaper  than  all  other  nations, 
but  it  is  a  mighty  fallacy  to  suppose, 
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that  if  all  other  nations  were  to  aban- 
don the  production  of  these  artides, 
and  were  to  make  this  one  the  sole 
l^oduoer,  the  monopolist  of  them,  Uiey 
would  be  enabled  to  get  them  the 
cheaper.  If  we  give  a  mcmopolv  to  our 
own  manufacturers,  we  may  nave  to 
pay  more  fbr  an  article  than  another 
country  would  diarge ;  and  yet  it  is 
pretty  certain,  that,  if  we  g^ve  the 
monopoly  to  that  country,  we  should 
have  to  pay  still  more  than  we  pay  at 
present. 

If  we  give  a  monopoly  to  our  own 
traders,  we  sive  it  to  a  multitude  of 
rival  indivioiials,  who  enter  into  ac- 
tive competition,  and  who  keep  the 
market  abundantlj  supplied ;  but  if 
we  give  it  to  a  nation,  there  is  compa* 
ratively  no  competition,  and  ihe  de- 
mand can  scarcely  be  satisfied.  If  we 
can  undersdl  the  continental  produ- 
cers of  cotton  goods,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  the  continent  would  be 
more  ^eaply  supplied  with  sudigoods, 
if  reslgnea  wiMmy  to  our  manufactu- 
rers. 

If  this  scheme  had  bees  ooDstantly 
acisd  upon,  we,  fW»n  other  nations 
having  09t  tfie  start  of  us,  should  hard- 
1 V  have  had  any  manufiictures.  No* 
thing  but  the  restrictive  system  could 
have  ]^anted  and  brous^  them  to  ma- 
turity among  us.  We  should  have  had 
little  to  export  save  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  we  ahould  have  had  little  com* 
meroe ;  and  we  dionldhavebeen  among 
the  least  of  the  nations,  not  in  one 
thing,  but  in  everything. 

We  thoefore  can  see  no  wei^t  in 
the  argument,  that,  in  granting  a  mo- 
nopoly to  our  manufiicturers,  we  ne- 
cessanly  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  we  otherwise  «hould,  and  divert 
labour  and  capital  firom  the  mostpro- 
fHaMe  mode  of  employment  Even 
admitting  that  a  nation  could  import 
certain  tftides  at  a  much  lower  price 
Uun  it  can  manuftcture  Uiem  at,  stiH 
it  may  be  most  wise  in  that  nation  to 
contmue  the  manufacture.  It  may  be 
most  wise  in  an  individual  to  sink  a 
large  sum  annually  for  a  term,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  great  return  afterwards. 
Many  men  pay  a  large  part  of  their 
incomes,  for  their  whole  lives,  to  In- 
surance Companies,  to  secure  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  thdr  children ;  and  this 
is  not  thought  folly.  A  land-proprietor 
sometimes  takes  land  whidi  leaves  him 
a  certain  rent,  expends  an  enormous 
Capital  in  planting  it,  and  then  has  it 
4C 
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on  his  haniU  for  many  years  before  it 
will  produce  a  shilling,  and  yet  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  mode 
that  he  could  tfdopt.  For  many  years 
after  this  nation  began  to  manufac- 
ture, the  people  had  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  manufactures  than 
they  could  have  imported  them  at,  and 
yet  who  will  say  that  the  money,  thus 
sacrificed,  has  not  been  returned  pound 
for  farthing.  In  regard  to  drawing  la- 
bour and  capital  from  the  most  profi- 
table mode  of  employment,  that  may 
be  for  a  time  the  most  unprofitable 
mode,  which  may  be  af^rwards  the 
inost  profitable  one.  The  history  of 
our  manufactures  abundantly  proves 
this.  To  assume  that  if  labour  and  ca- 
pital be  driven  from  one  mode  of  em- 
ployment, they  can  find  employment 
m  another,  is  to  assume  that  there  can 
be  no  limit  to  the  employment  of  bodi ; 
and  this  is  clearly  refuted  by  our  pre- 
sent condition,  regarding  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  pro- 
duce corn  so  dieaply  as  other  coun- 
tries, and,  of  course,  we  ought  to  dis- 
continue, to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
tlie  production  of  corn.  This  would 
throw  a  vast  mass  of  agricultural  ca- 
pital and  labour  out  of  employment* 
Well,  but  the  foreign  corn  would  take 
a  large  additional  quantity  of  manu- 
factures out  of  the  market.  If  it  did, 
(he  manufacturers  have  already  suffi- 
cient capital  among  them  to  meet  ihe 
additiotul  demand.  There  would  there? 
fore  be  no  room  for  that  of  the  farm* 
ers ;  and  one-tentli  of  tlie  labourers, 
thus  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  aid  of  machinery,  would  perform 
the  additional  labour.  When  we  look 
at  this,  we  doubt  much  whether  any 
additional  deman(\  worth  speaking  of 
would  be  created  for  manufactures, 
from  the  injiu-y  tliat  the  home-market 
would  sustain. 

An  immense  mass  of  vituperation  is 
lieapcd  on  other  nations,  because  they 
Ibllow  the  restrictive  system,  and  wiU 
consume  dear  goods  of  their  own  ra- 
ther than  oiur  cheap  ones.  This  is 
mighty  foolish.  They  raise  by  it  the 
expenditure,  but  then  they  likewise 
raise,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  income, 
by  increasing  the  value  of,  and  the  de- 
mand for,  labour.  If  they  incurred  an 
immense  loss  by  it,  it  would  still  be  a 
loss  incurred  for  the  sake  of  adequate 
eventual  profit.  These  nations  are  al- 
ready entering  upon  their  harvest; 
they  are  acquiring  capital,  and  in  se- 


veral artides  of  manofactare  compe- 
ting with  us  in  both  quality  and  pnce. 
Can  any  one  prove  that  they  could 
have  done  this  without  the  restrictiTe 
system,  that  this  system  in  the  end 
will  not  enable  them  to  rival  us  in  al- 
most everything,  and  that  they  have 
not  acted  in  the  wisest  manner  so  far 
as  regards  Ihemselves  ? 

The  system  would  be  less  erroneous 
if  au  equality  in  national  beneBt  ex- 
isted among  the  cheap  articles  of  dif- 
ferent nations — that  is,  if  the  com  of 
Poland  were  as  generally  valuable  to 
Poland,  as  the  manufactures  of  Bri- 
tain are  to  Britain.  This  is  not  the 
case,  and  if  the  svstem  were  followed, 
the  peculiar  articles  of  one  state  would 
enrich  it,  and  those  of  another  would 
keep  it  eternally  poor. 

We  of  course  see -great  reason  to 
think,  that  if  Smith^  system  were 
adopted,  it  would  put  most  principal 
commodities  under  national  monopoly, 
that  instead  of  promoting  production 
and  consumption,  it  would  greatly  in- 
jure them,  and  tliat  instead  of  produ- 
cing general  cheapness,  it  would^  pro- 
duce general  deamess.  Yet  this  is  the 
system  which  the  ecoiiomists  of  the 
day  zealously  recommend  as  the  only 
one  for  destroying  monopoly,  promo- 
ting production  and  consumption,  and 
producing  cheapness.  We  see  much 
reason  to  believe  that  if  the  restrictive 
system  were  destroyed,  the  cheap  pro- 
ducer would  become  a  dear  one,  that 
although  it  forces  production,  it  keeps 
the  market  far  more  plentifully  sup- 
plied than  it  otherwise  would  be,  that 
it  in  reality  causes  a  great  deal  of 
present  competition  which  would  not 
exist  without  it,  that  it  forms  the  chief 
source  from  which  effectual  competi- 
tion for  the  future  must  arise,  and  that 
although  it  produces  much  compara- 
tive dearness,  it  produces  a  vast  portion 
of  real  general  cheapness.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  system  which  the  econo- 
mists execrate  for  producing  monopoly 
and  high  prices. 

We  nave  in  substance  said,  that  to 
produce  full  and  lasting  competition  in 
the  market  of  the  world,  the  same  ar- 
ticles must  be  nroduced  by  more  than 
one  nation,  ana  the  competitors  must 
be  enabled  to  come  to  market  on  ex- 
actly the  same  terms.  If  there  be  but 
one  producer,  tliere  can  be  no  competi- 
tion, and  there  will  be  no  full  supply ; 
if  one  competitor  can  ruin  the  others, 
that  competitor  becomes  the  sole  pro- 
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ducer  and  the  monopolist.  Upon  this 
our  new  system  seems  to  be  founded, 
and  of  course  it  differs  very  widely 
from  that  of  Smith,  although  its  au-^ 
thors  use  his  language.  Prohibition 
and  favouritism  are  abolished  ;  and 
protecting  duties  are  laid  on  the  most 
foreign  commodities,  varying  in  their 
amount  on  almost  every  article,  to 
place,  as  it  is  said,  the  foreigner  and 
the  Englishman  on  about  the  same 
looting  in  the  market.  Without  this 
equality,  it  is  evident  that  the  one 
must  keep  the  other  out  of  it.  Two 
grocers,  to  maintain  lasting  and  regu- 
lar competition,  must  be  enabled  to 
sell  at  the  same  price. 

Many  of  those  who  hugely  laud  this 
new  liberal  system,  as  it  is  called,  cer- 
tainly utter  some  very  odd  nonsense 
respecting  it.  In  the  very  same  breath 
in  which  they  panegyrize  it,  they  de- 
clare that  the  canital  and  industry  of 
England  will  still  monopolize  the  mar- 
ket ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  say  that 
to  change  an  old  law  for  a  new  one  that 
will  have  exactly  the  same  operation, 
will  be  amazingly  beneficial.  Now, 
to  substitute  one  prohibition  for  ano- 
ther, cannot,  we  think,  add  anything 
to  the  fVeedom  of  trade  worth  rejoi- 
cing over.  Much  praise  is  lavished  on 
the  rctluction  of  a  protecting  duty  from 
eighty  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  thirty-five 
will  not  operate  now  as  eighty  did  for- 
merly. It  is,  however,  due  to  the  au- 
thors of  this  system  to  state,  that  they 
say  it  win  bring  foreign  manufactures 
into  the  market,  and  we  are  bound  to 
believe  them.  In  truth,  if  it  do  not, 
in  what  will  it  diflbr  in  eflbct  from  the 
old  one  ?  If  it  do  not,  how  can  foreign 
nations,  as  they  say,  bring  us  their 
manufactures,  and  take  ours  in  ex- 
change? If  they  have  not  abolished, 
not  onlv  prohibition,  but  paitiality, 
they  will  produce  a  comnetition  that 
will  have  no  solid  foundation — that 
will  fall  to  the  dust  as  often  as  it  is 
raised — that  wdl  be  one  of  fits  and 
starts,  and  gluts  and  ruin.  Their  sys*, 
tcm  will  still  be  one  of  restrictions ;  it 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the  old  one 
in  everything  save  in  being  far  more 
mischievous.  We  must  therdbre  as« 
snme  that  it  will  keep  the  foreigner 
constantly  in  the  market  as  the  effi* 
dent  competitor  of  the  Englishman. 

Every  tongue  is  actively  employed 
in  abusmg  monopoly,  and  crying  up 
competition.  Now  close  monopoly  is 
pemiciottt  enough,  but  the  extreme  of 


competition  is  far  more  so.  If  this  ex- 
treme be  only  found  in  a  few  articles 
it  appears  to  be  beneficial,  but  why  ? 
It  does  not  affect  general  income, 
while  it  diminishes  in  a  small  degree 
general  expenditure.  But  if  it  prevail 
generally,  it  strikes  not  only  at  gene- ' 
ral  prices,  but  at  general  income.  It 
sinks  not  only  the  market,  but  wages  ' 
and  profits  to  the  lowes't  figure.  It  is 
a  prolific  source  of  fraud  and  bank-  - 
ruptcy ;  it  dissipates  capital  and  throws 
labour  out  of  employment — it  is  a  pub- 
lic curse.  The  extreme  of  getferal 
cheapness  must  ever  produce  the  ex- 
treme of  general  poverty,  when  it  flows 
from  the  extreme  of  competition.  If 
in  one  nation  everything  were  placed 
under  a  monopoly,  and  in  another 
everything  were  constantly  exposed 
to  excessive  competition,  the  former 
would  thrive,  while  the  btter  would 
sink  into  ruin. 

The  political  economists,  who  cer- 
tainly fall  into  far  more  inconsistencies 
than  might  be  wished,  while  they  de- 
claim so  unmercifully  against  monopo-  • 
ly  and  restriction,  and  eulogize  com- 
petition so  lavishly,  yet  admit  that 
wages  and  profits  must  be  reasonably 
good,  or  public  wealth  cannot  be  accu- 
mulated. As  excessive  competition  is 
the  destroyer  of  both,  this  is  in  effect 
saying  that  it  ought  not  to  exist. 
Smith  says  that  a  nation  should  en- 
deavour to  buy  as  cheaply  and  sell  as 
dearly  as  possible.  This  is  exceeding- 
ly true  ;  and  it  evidently  shows  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
system  fbr  a  nation  to  endeavour  to 
sell,  as  well  as  buy,  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible. Now,  how  can  Smith  s  advice 
be  complied  with  ?  The  nation  must 
create  competition  as  far  as  possiUe  in 
what  it  buys,  and  it  must  destroy  com-^ 
petition  and  make  itself  a  monopolist 
as  far  as  possible  in  what  it  sells.  We 
know  of  no  other  method.  This  was 
the  method  of  our  fathers ;  it  consti- 
tuted the  soul  of  the  restrictive  system. 

Our  producers  generally  have  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  home-market,  but 
how  nas  it  operated  ?  Utterly  unlike 
the  monopoly  of  an  individual  or  a 
company.  Every  trade  has  been  in  the 
hmids  of  a  number  of  unconnected  rival 
individuals  who  have  constantly  kept 
competition  at  its  proper  height,  and 
who  have  yets  often  pushed  it  much . 
higher.  At  all  times  these  individuals 
have  laboured  to  produce  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  they  have  rarely 
got  more  than  fair  profits,  and  tbry 
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have  fipeqacDidy  cot  Mtintt,  nnlil  they 
ruined,  esdii  other  w  cheap  adliog. 
What  are  called  had  tiine»^  flow  m 
r^^  from  exoeteiTe  oompetUioD. 
The  demand  for  labour  haa  not  oeaaed, 
but  the  sellert  of  it  are  too  numerou*, 
therefore  they  sell  at  a  ^rice  which 
atarvea  them.  Consumption  haa  not 
ceased,  but  demand  is  narrowed  until 
producera  are  too  numetous;  these 
must  sellj  they  have  to  force  a  trade, 
they  sdl  at  a  loss,  and  they  become 
lMLiiibrm>tB.  What  are  called  the  best 
times,  flow  in  reality  from  oompetiUon 
being  kngtud.  Donand  is  good,  be* 
cause  the  sellers  are  not  too  numerous 
**4)ecause  the  buyers,  rather  than  the 
sellers,  press  upon  the  market.  The 
restoratipn  of  the  equipoise  between 
bttvers  a^id  sellers  tundles  competition 
and  changes  bad  times  to  good  ones  ; 
the  increasing  of  the  selleni  until  they 
outweigh  the  buyers,  changes  good 
times  into  bad  ones. 

Our  producers,  notwithstanding  their 
monopoly,  were  in  a  most  miserable 
situation  ;  the  labourers  were  starrins; 
the  farmers  were  in  Insolvency ;  the 
traders  and  msnufacturen  were  so  dis» 
proportionately  numerous,  that  thcjr 
were  cutting  against  and  ruining  eacn 
other  on  aU  hands^  by  undendling, 
when  such  astopendous  pieoe  of  mod 
fortune  waa  thrown  upon  them,  aa  they 
must  never  again  expect  to  meet  with* 
The  immense  trade  <tf  South  America 
came  into  their  handa  firat;  this  le* 
vived  the  home-trade,  and  the  latter 
came  into  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing market,  in  want  of  every* 
thing,  and  with  plenty  of  mon^  to  buy 
with.  This  ^eedily  reduced  oompeti* 
tion ;  it  changed  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  seller ;  and  tjmes,  from  being 
very  bad,  bemie  very  good. 

It  mi^t  have  beoi  sKpected  that 
thtf  comparatively  sudden  and  gigantic 
increase  of  dfp>and,  or  in  other  wotda» 
that  this  instantaneous  and  immenst 
addition  made  to  the  number  of.  buV'- 
ers,  when  not  one  ready-made  selJIier 
waa  added  to  that  of  the  selleni,  would 
have  cleared  the  market  in  a  moment, 
created  in  most  artidea  a  scarcity,  and 
esrried  prices  to  an  enormous  hdght. 
This,  however,  has  not  happened ; 
prices  have  risen  much ;  but  sull  those 
of  most  artidea  can  only  be  called 
good ;  supply  has  fallen  very  little^  if 
anything,  man  of  demand  ;  the  pro* 
duoeis,  generally,  are  getting  £ur,  ra> 
ther  than  extravannt  profits.  We  are 
BOW  predaely  in  that  state  in  which 


the  politieal  economiata  sm  a 
01^^  to  be.  Labour  is  fully  4  but  aoC 
extravagantly  remunerated ;  the  pni- 
fits  of  stack  are  gQoA,  but  not  cxcea* 
aive ;  consumption  is  g^t ;  general 
plenty  prevaua;  competitioa  yielda 
aU  its  good,  and  none  of  ita -evil :  fso- 
sperity  is  seen  everywhere ;  and  im- 
mense additiona  are  daHyinade  to  the 
public  wealth.  To  vxf^y  the  whole 
of  our  individual  and  nanonal  needs 
better^  and  to  place  the  whole  of  our 
individual  and  national  interesta  in 
greater  harmonv,  is  a  downri^  im- 
possibility. Wnat  a  nation  can  want 
more  than  this,  we  cannot  telL  H^- 
py,  thrice  happy,  would  it  be  lor  us  if 
we  could  be  satisfied  with  it ! 

.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreigner 
is  to  be  brought  into  the  market ;  not 
the  foreign  buyer,  but  the  fiireign 
seller ;  not  the  seller  of  such  tfaiap  aa 
vre  do  not  produce,  but  of  such  thiap 
aa  we  do  produoe.  He  ia  to  oonie  not 
to  exchange^  but  to  increase  oempeti- 
tion ;  not  to  raiae  demand,  but  to  add 
tosuwly«  Thisywearetddawilladd 
to  our  trade  and  fidiea.  At  the 
,  it  seems  adumiy  paiadoKj 
and  the  more  it  ia  looked  aC  the  more 
it  seems  a  diuosy  paradox.  U  is  not 
often  that  great  trutha,  idath^  to  the 
common  ooncema  of  life,  wear  ao  |pa» 
radoxical  an  appearanoe  on  dose  in* 
qpection. 

.  If  it  were  likdy  that  the  bavcts 
would  keep  gaining  upon  the  seders, 
and  that  supply  would  soon  be  below 
demand,  and  prices  be  permdoiidy 
high,  this  would  be  very  wise.  But 
the  reverse  of  this  is  certain.  Our 
aellers  were  able  to  meet  the  immfse 
additional  demand  without  pvevieus 
preparation:  they posseaa c^tal and 
labojor,  without  limity  fiir  increasing 
production ;  they  are  already  pining 
upon  the  buyers;  and  the  eertamty  ia» 
that,  were  tney  to  retain  their  mooo- 
polv,  competition  would  soouba  loo 
nign  among  them,  and  pHcee,  if  not 
too  low,  at  leaat  would  be  the  kwcsl 
remunerating  ones.  The  admission  of 
the  foreigner,  therefore,  is  not  neoea- 
sary  to  prevent  the  ill  electa  of  mono* 
poly,  woUe  it  ia  certain  to  peodnce  oc 
inflame  those  of  competition. 

But  it  is  said  tha(t  the  fore«Der  will 
he  compelled  to  take  our  manufactures 
in  exchange  for  his  own ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  must  buy  as  a^ucfa  bm 
he  sells.  We  cannot  aee  that  thiai  If 
tnie;,  would  viekl  airy  beqefit.  Ha 
who  gives  a  Aogsheaci  of  sugar  to  a 
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grocer  for  •  nniilar  'hogtheady  does 
not»  we  think,  add  any  benefit  to  the 
tzade  of  that  grocer.  It  is  tmei  that 
the  IbntgB  nanofiKtiffer  who  brings 
sUks  will  take  cottons;  but  then  ui- 
other  will  bring  cottons  and  take  silks. 
AU  trsdes  are  to  be  open ;  all  kinds  of 
manufacturers  are  to  some ;  and  al- 
thou^  each  may  take  arddesdifferent 
tern  those  he  brhigs.  stilly  in  the  ag- 
gregate, it  nrast  be  the  same  to  our- 
selves as  exchanghig  one  ho^ead  of 
sugar  to  another.  Let  it  be  ever 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  to  be  a 
trade  between  nation  and  nation  for 
diisimilar  articles ;  that  it  is  not  to  be 
a  trade  in  which  we,  not  as  iodivi« 
duals,  but  M  a  whole  people,  are  to 
barter  things  that  we  ^odu^  for 
things  that  we  do  not ;  that  it>  not 
to  be  in  efict  a  trade  between  the  agri- 
cultunl  popolatiitt  and  that  of  towns. 
This  trade  already  exists ;  this  trsde 
was  always  warmly  cherished  by  the 
old  system.  The  lurn  trade  is  to  be 
piacucafiy  one  in  which  the  towns  are 
tosupply  4he  Tttlages  with  com  as  wcil 
as  mereaandiae;  and  the  yiU^ies,  the 
towns  with  merchandise  as  w«ll  as 
ooni ;  it  is  to  bepraetically  a  trade  be- 
tween tailor  and  tailor  fbr  clothes  be» 
tweea  shoemaker  and  shoemaker  for 
shoes. 

But  tio  sadi^omnuliion  will  rest  on 
the  foreigner ;  on  toe  contrary,  a  com- 

Eakaon  will  rest  upon  him  to  prohibit 
fan  from  taking  our  goods  in  exchange 
for  his  own.  We  ha?e  thrown  open 
our  own  home-market,  but  we  can  go 
no  farther.  That  of  other  nationa  is 
closed  to  us,  and  it  will  remain  so.  His 
goTemment  will  not  permit  him  to 
carry  back  our  manufactures;  and 
therafore,  if  he  take  goods  at  all,  he 
will  take  certain  raw  artides  whidi  we 
import.  This  may  benefit  certain  fee- 
ble interests  that  have  but  little  influ- 
ence on  the  nation,  but  it  will  scsrcelT 
inerease  the  import-trade ;  for  it  will 
diminish  the  demand  of  die  home-ma- 
nufaoturer,  to  the  amount  of  diat  oi 
the  foreign  one*  The  latter  will,  how- 
ercf ,  take  back  chiefly  money.  This, 
ssy  the  economists,  will  be  nesrly  the 
same  as  takiiMjoods.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve them.    The  foreigner  will  come 
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would  otherwise  be  paid  to  our  imn 
manufactmera.  The  trade  in  tea  may 
beof  benefit,  but  it  is  a  dear  additioa 
to  our  other  trade  ;  we  buy  for  money, 
but  then  it  is  an  article  which  we  do 
not  produce,  and  which  we  cannot  get 
dsewhers  for  goods. 

The  trade  with  the  forekn  manu- 
focturer  will  be«perfectly  difierent. 

What  we  are  doing,  therefore,  seems 
to  smoont  to  this.  Puttfaig  out  <f£ 
sig^t  the  reduction  of  the  wme  duty, 
&c  which  do  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion, we  are  removing  such  restriotionB 
ofl^y  as  press  upon  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. We  are  removing  none  that 
press  upon  our  own,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  latter  is  fully  supplying 
the  market  at  as  low  prices  as  he  ean 
well  charge ;  and  the  certainty  in  the 
future  is,  that,  if  left  to  himself,  he 
wiU  overstock  rather  than  understock 
it.  The  certsintjr,  as  for  as  certainty 
can  go,  is,  that,  without  the  foreigner, 
sup^y  wUl  exceed  demand,  and  not 
demand  supply.  In  this  state  of 
things,  we  are  bringing  the  foreign  ma- 
nufacturer into  the  market;  We  are 
multiplying  not  consumers,  but  pro- 
dueers ;  we  are  increasing  what  is  like- 
ly to  be  superabundant,  and  decreasing 
what  is  UKdv  to  be  wanted. 

It  is  said  tnat  this  will  mi«;htfly  in- 
crease trade.  We  have  looked  at  it 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  jei  we 
have  not  been  able  to  perceive  it  If 
the  foreigner  should  bring  only  such 
goods  as  we  do  not  produce,  and  should 
exchange  them  for  such  as  we  do,  this 
would,  we  can  see  desily,  benefit 
trade ;  but  this  kind  of  traffic  is  out  of 
the  question.  If  the  competition  which 
this  will  raise  would  lower  prices  with- 
out lowering  general  income,  it  would 
benefit  trade ;  but  every  one  admits, 
that  if  prices  be  lowered,  rents,  wages, 
profits,  general  income,  must  be  low- 
ered in  proportion.  It  roust  sink  re- 
venue in  at  least  the  same  degree  aa 
exjpenditure.  Without  Uie  addition  of 
a  single  soul  to  our  population  from 
abroad,  an  immense,  mass  of  foreign 
manufactures,  similar  to  our  own,  are 
to  be  constantly  poured  into  the  mar- 
ket from  abroiML  These  are  to  be  ex- 
changed chiefly  for  money,  rardy  for 


piindoaU^asaseller.  He  will  scarce-  our  manufiiicturep ;  and  tfie  money  re* 
ly  add  a  smja^le  back  or  mouth  to  con-  ceived  for  them  is  to  be  expended  in 
sumption ;  m  so  far  as  he  may  sdl,  he  other  nations,  in  consuming  die  pro- 
will  diMdace  our  capital  and  labour ;  duce  of  other  nations.  Now  if  a  large 
he  will  diminish  our  means  of  buying,  addition  were  to  be  thus  made  in  the 
and  the  money  that  will  be  pud  to  him  next  month  to  the  stock  of  silks^or 
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woollens,  or  cottons,  tn  the  home-mar- 
ket, we  cannot  see  that  it  would  have 
any  other  effect  beyond  causing  a  glut, 
and  doing  trade  ^eVous  injury.  We 
cannot  see  that  it  would  add  to  con* 
sumption  if  it  lowered  income  equally 
¥rith  price.  We  cannot  see  that  it 
could  De  sold  without  injuring  the  sale 
of  our  own  manufacturers  to  its 
amount ;  and  that  it  could  jbe  made  re- 
gularly, without  throwing  much  of 
our  capital  and  labour  out  of  employ- 
ment. A  certain  demand  will  only  cm- 
e>y  a  certain  share  of  capital  and  la- 
ur ;  and  if  ney^  capital  and  labour 
be  employed  to  satisfy  it  on  one  side, 
an  equal  portion  of  the  old  must  be  left 
idle  on  the  other.  If  a  London  shoe- 
maker send  shoes  to  a  village  to  be 
sold,  he  does  not  thereby  cause  the  vil- 

Sere  to  wear  more  shoes ;  if  he  sell 
at  he  sends,  the  village  shoemaker 
sells  so  many  pairs  less,  and  he  is  there- 
by the  less  aole  to  consume  the  pro- 
duce of  his  neighbours.  Our  own  pro- 
ducers have  again  and  again  rendered 
themselves  too  numerous,  and  over« 
stocked  the  market,  and  the  conse- 
quences have  always  been  bankruptcy 
and  distress.  We  really  cannot  see 
that  diffbrent  consequences  will  follow, 
because  the  number  will  be  rendered 
too  great,  and  the  glut  will  be  caused, 
by  foreigners.  We  cannot  prevail  upon 
ourselves  to  believe  that  those  who  will 
bring  more  manufactures  similar  to 
our  own  into  the  market  than  thev  will 
take  out — who  will,  in  reality,  bring 
many,  and  take  scarcely  any  out — and 
who  will  add  nothing  to  consumption 
•^can,  by  anv  possibility,  benefit  the 
trade  of  England. 

But,  say  Uie  economists,  if  our  ma- 
nufacturers cannot  stand  their  ground, 
they  must  find  other  employment  for 
tbeir  capital  and  labour.  How  admi- 
rably consistent  this  is  with  the  outcry 
that  was  raised  a  very  few  years  ago 
against  all  who  wore  foreign  manufac- 
tures !  We  shall,  wc  are  pretty  sure, 
in  a  few  months,  see  every  one  turning 
up  his  nose  at  British  manufactures, 
and  arraying  himself  in  foreign  ones. 
Liberality  is  working  mighty  miracles. 
But  where  is  this  other  employment 
to  be  met  with  ?  This  new  system  is 
to  operate  not  upon  one,  but  upon  dl 
trades ;  and  even  now,  millions  of  our 
capital  cannot  find  employment,  and 
the  labourers  in  Ireland  arc  nearly 
starving. 

It  is  aaid  that  competition,  (which. 


by  the  by,  is  spoken  of  as  though  oar 
manufacturers  had  never  before  been 
exposed  to  it,)  will  perhaps  be  the  pa- 
rent of  beneficial  inventions  and  disco- 
veries. Alas !  the  hope  of  this  forms 
but  a  pNDor  basis  for  legislation,  that  af-  ' 
fects  vitally  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  nation.  The  genius  from  whidi 
such  inventions  and  discoveries  flow, 
scarcely  appears  in  the  world  once  in  a 
century.  But  if  it  do,  where  will  be 
the  benefit  P  According  to  the  econo- 
mists, there  should  be  no  monopoly  of 
workmen,  or  machinery,  or  anything 
else.  All  should  be  equally  possessed 
and  known  by  all  nations.  According 
to  the  new  system  of  trade,  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  foreigner  must  staiul 
on  an  equality  in  the  market ;  if  the 
former,  by  any  inventions,  gain  the 
advantage,  the  restrictions  on  the  lat- 
ter must  be  relaxed  to  counterpoise  it. 
Without  this,  fVee  trade  cannot  exist. 
If  our  manufacturers,  by  inventions, 
can  undersell  the  foreign  ones,  they 
drive  the  latter  out  of  the  market — the 
competition  is  ended — and  the  old  sys- 
tem of  exclusion  is  virtually  re-esta- 
blished. The  competitbn  is  to  be  kept 
up— prices  are  to  be  kept  at  the  lowest ' 
—income  is  to  sink  with  price — and, 
of  course,  no  inventions  and  dipooveries 
can  make  any  alteration.  Do  our  ma- 
nufacturers get  better,  or  so  good,  pro- 
fits now,  as  they  did  before  their  best 
machinery  was  invented  ? 

Our  most  valuable  trade  must  ever 
be  that  with  nations  which  produce 
commodities  di^rent  from  our  own— 
with  such  nations  as  ttiose  of  South 
America.  By  giving  to  the  foreigner 
a  portion  of  tne  home-trade,  we  at  the 
same  time  give  him  an  equal  portion 
of  this  trade.  The  consumption  of  the 
raw  articles  here  will  be  greatly  de- 
creased, and  the  exportation  of  manu- 
factures for  the  purchase  of  these  raw 
articles  abroad  must  be  decreased  in 
proportion.  The  foreigner  will  need 
a  much  greater  supply  of  the  raw  ar- 
ticles, and  he  will  export  a  much  great- 
er quantity  of  manufactures  to  buy 
them  with.  Wc  shall  thus  throw 
away  just  as  much  of  our  best  foreign 
trade,  as  of  our  home-trade. 

The  home-trade  has  ever  been  the 
grand  instrument  for  enabling  our 
manufacturer  to  carry  on  bis  opera- 
tions in  the  foreign  one.  Now  this  is 
to  be  thrown  open  to  the  foreign  ma- 
nufacturer, and  while  this  is  the  case, 
the  latter  is  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of 
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his  own  market  We  ipetk  only  from 
reflection^  when  we  say,  that  if  a  scheme 
.could  be  devised  for  giving;  the  advan- 
tas^e  to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  for 
filling  them  with  capital  and  skill,  and 
for  putting  the  chief  trade  of  the  world 
into  their  hands,  this  is  that  scheme. 

It  has  been  said  by  high  authority, 
that  the  supply  of  iron  falls  far  below 
the  demand.  Now,  if  this  were  like- 
ly to  be  the  case,  not  for  a  few  months 
.but  a  number  of  years,  if  capital  and 
labour  were  so  fully  employed  that 
none  could  go  to  the  iron-trade  with- 
out leaving  more  profitable  employ- 
ment, then  it  might  be  very  wise  to 
throw  this  .trade  open.  But  we  have 
a  vast  portion  of  capital  and  labour  un- 
employed, and  the  probability  is,  that 
if  the  trade  were  net  openea,  a  very 
large  share  of  both  would  instantly 
enter  it,  and  the  supply  would  be  al- 
most at  once  brought  to  equal  the  de- 
mand. No  additional  snpply,  how- 
ever, of  British  capital  and  labour  is 
to  be  suffered  to  enter  the  trade ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  capital  and  labour  of 
Sweden  are  to  be  resorted  to,  to  fur- 
nish the  iron  that  may  be  lacking.  We 
really  cannot  see,  that  leaving  our 
owu  capital  and  labour  idle  to  employ 
those  of  Sweden  can  benefit  our  trade. 
There  is  another  consideration.  A  few 
years  since,  when  the  Baltic  was  do- 
sed against  us,  doleful  lamentations 
were  heard  on  all  hands,  because  the 
supply  of  certain  articles  almost  essen- 
tial f(Nr  our  national  existence  was  cut 
off.  Our  Birming^m  and  Sheffidd 
trade  was  to  be  destroyed,— the  navy 
was  to  be  ruined,  and  we  know  not  what 
other  calamities  were  to  happen.  Ha- 
ving made  ourselves  independent,  we 
are  sick  of  it ;  we  want  a  change, 
therefore  we  are  resuming  our  depend* 
enoe. 

The  economists  declare,  that  the 
richer  our  neighbours  get — that  the 
more  we  enrich  them — &e  more  trade 
they  carry  on  with  us,  and  the  more 
we  increase  our  trade.  This,  applied 
to  nations  generally  as  it  is,  is  the  most 
perfect  fable  that  waa  ever  fiung  in  the 
teeth  of  history.  When  we  were  poor, 
we  bought  almost  everything  of  the 
continental  nations;  as  we  got  rich, 
.  we  bought  less  and  less,  and  now  we 
buy  a  very  few,  comparatively  tri- 
fling articles,  of  them.  France  is  by 
far  the  richest  of  the  continental  na- 
tions, and  yet  she  buys  literally  no- 
thing of  us.     lUch  as  we  are,  we 


should  buy  nothing  of  France;  but 
she  happens  to  produce  two  or  three 
articles  that  we  cannot  produce  our- 
sdves.  Russia,  Germany,  &c.  when 
they  were  poor  bought  the  most  of  us ; 
as  their  wealth  has  increased,  they 
have  bought  of  us  less  and  less.  The 
acquisition  of  riches  by  us,  in  many  in- 
stances, injured  the  trade  of  our  neigh- 
bours; the  acquisition  of  riches  by 
aevend  other  nations,  has  injured  our 
trade  greatly.  To  say  that  this  has 
been  owing  to  the  restrictive  system, 
is  to  furnish  no  answer.  The  econo- 
mists declare,  that  although  most  of 
the  continental  nations  are  acting  up- 
on this  system,  still  if  we  fill  them 
with  wealth  we  shall  make  them  the 
better-customers. 

The  cause  of  this  ep;regious  blunder 
may,  we  think,  be  discovered.  In  a 
country  town  one  of  the  inhabitants  is  a 
grocer,  another  a  draper,  and  a  third  a 
hosier ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are 
ffenerally  employed  in  agriculture.  So 
long  as  eadi  of  the  tliree  confines  him- 
self to  his  particular  artides,  the  in- 
crease of  the  wealth  of  the  others  in- 
creases to  a  certain  extent  his  trade. 
If  he  must  sell  to  them  to  the  amount 
of  what  he  buys  of  them,  the  more  lie 
buys  of  them  the  more  he  will  sell. 
But  if  each  be  a  general  trader,  if  each 
be  a  grocer,  draper  and  hosier,  the  in- 
crease of  the  w^th  of  one  ii^jures  the 
others ;  it  enables  him  to  undersell 
them,  and  deprive  them  of  connexions. 
If  one  of  them  buy  of  the  others,  he 
benefits  them  and  injures  himself  to 
the  extent  of  his  purchase ;  if  they 
buy  of  him  to  the  same  amount,  it  is 
in  reality  but  the  exchange  of  one 
halfpenny  for  another.  So  among^  na- 
tions, one  may  manufacture  silks,  an* 
other  woollens,  and  a  third  cottons. 
So  long  as  each  confines  itself  to  its 
particular  nuinufacture,  its  enriching 
the  others  will  increase  its  own  trade. 
They  will  be  to  it  not  producing  but 
consuming  nations;  t.  e.  they  will  only 
consume  and  not  produce  wnat  it  pro- 
duces. But  if  each  manufactures  silks, 
woollens  and  cottons,  an  increase  of 
wealth  to  one  does  the  others  injury  ; 
it  enables  it  to  gain  their  connexions. 
If  one  buy  of  the  others  without  sell- 
ing in  return,  it  injures  its  own  trade, 
and  promotes  theirs  to  the  same 
amount ;  if  they  buy  of  each  other,  it 
is  but  the  exchange  of  one  halfpenny 
for  another.  By  increi^ng  the  wealth 
of  such  nations  as  those  of  South  Ame- 
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rica,  we  inereaie  our  trade  to  lcla^^ » 
these  nalKHiB  abstain  from  prodncmg 
what  we  produce,  bat  no  longer.  By 
increadng  the  w^th  of  rml  nations, 
we  do  our  trade  great  injury.  It  may 
be  said  too,  that  by  increasing  the 
wealth  of  a  poor  Buropean  nation, 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  enlt  it  into  a 
rival. 

This  diflbrence  the  eeonomitts  will 
not  see ;  they  make  no  distin<^n  be* 
twcen  a  onstomer  and  a  rival  trades* 
man.  Tiieir  reasoning  hdds  good  so 
hr  as  regards  nations  that  produce 
dissimilar  arddes,  but  no  farther. 
Their  scheme  if  cetabliahed,  wonld 
certainly  have  the  efieot  of  confining 
every  nation  to  its  necnliar  article,  but 
it  is  not  establishea,  it  cannot  be,  and 
if  it  could,  it  would,  as  we  have  si- 
ready  said,  place  everything  under  na- 
tional monopoly,  and,  allowing  for  Uie 
ndnousconsequenoesoffrequentglutB, 
ke^  prices  at  the  maximum.  To 
wsmtain  necessary  competition,  more 
than  one  nation  must  produce  the 
same  artides ;  these  must  be  rivals  in 
the  great  market  of  the  world  ;  and 
it  is  not  more  in  ^be  nature  of  thin^ 
for  them  to  buy  of  each  other,  than  it 
is  fbr  two  shoonakers  of  a  village  to 
buy  shoes  of  each  other. 

Smith  admits,  that  althoagh  vm  may 
make  another  nation  a  belS^  neigh* 
hour  in  time  of  peace  hy  enridiing  it, 
still  we  thereby  make  it  a  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  in  time  of  vrar.  To  a 
fighting  nation  like  ourselves,  there  is 
somethmjK  in  this  well  calculated  to 
cause  reflection.  It  may  show,  that 
Hi  times  of  nrosperitv,  it  may  be  most 
niinous  powBy  to  ada  to  the  trade  and 
wealth  of  am^her  nation,  even  though 
by  so  ddng,  we  add.to  oor  own  trade 
andwedth.  We  really  think  that  wa 
are  fin- more  hkdy  to  lose  than  togain 
by  increadng  the  irade  and  wealw  of 
sudi  countries  as  France  and  Russia. 
We  cannot  discover  what  profit  we  are 
to  reap  In  the  end  from  our  efibrts  le 
|ive  fleets  to  other  nations,  when  in  a 
nw  years  America  vHU  be  nearly  able 
to  cope  with  us  on  the  ocean  single- 
handed,  and  when,  as  far  as  probabi- 
lity goes,  she  wUl  be  assisted  by  the 
most  powerM  European  fleets  in  case 
of  war.  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  to  sacrifice  every  other  nublie  in- 
terest to  trade,  at  a  time  when  trade 
cdls  for  no  sacrifice,  and  is  in  a  state 
of  unenampled .  prosperity,  is  to  do 
trade  ttsdf  the  greatest  possible  in- 
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jury,  ssying  nothilu;  of  other  matters. 
He,  abs !  is  but  little  fitted  to  contrive 
fbr  this  great  empire  who  can  see  no>- 
thing  but  its  trade. 

If  the  new  system,  however,  had  a^ 
fected  the  manufacturers  aldne,  we 
diould  have  remdned  dlent.  Thtj 
cntaixdy  are  actinsf  in  a  way  wbi<£ 
would  deter  any  honest  man  from 
fighting  their  battles.  The  economists, 
and  every  one  eke,  protest,  that  our 
manuiketurer  cannot  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  fordgner  without 
bwering  his  prices,  and  that  he  can- 
not  lower  his  price:,  unleas  his  expen- 
ses of  production  be  lowered.  His 
profits  must  remdn  the  ssme,  he  can- 
not buy  the  raw  artide  cheeper,  Aere* 
tee  the  only  means  must  be  to  lower 
waoes.  Wsges,  it  is  asserted,  cannot 
be  lowered  if  com  be  not  lowered,  and 
of  course  a  damour  is  got  up  for  ^ 
reduction  of  com. 

Everroneknows  that  thefrrmetaand 
their  labourers  have  been  fbr  yesBTs  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  misenr ;  tmtt  oi^  a 
singleyear  has  elapsed  smee  they  begsn 
to  emerge  from  tins  state ;  that  the  wa- 
ges (tf  the  agricultural  labourer  ar^  yet 
little  more  than  half  those  of  die  ma- 
nufrieturinglabonrers;  ^t  the  farmer 
is  so  fiur  Atmu  getting  exorbitant  prices 
that  he  only  gets  good  remunerating 
oiiss,and  that  msprofttsarelbrlaH  than 
those  of  the  merchant  and  manufac^ 
turer.  Every  one  knows  diis,  yet  nO 
one  will  adcnowledge  it.  The  iner-> 
chants  and  manufr^urm.  men  who 
are  overburdened  with  trade,  and  who 
are  making  large  profits,  meet,  and 
without  miaking  a  single  inquiry  aa  ts 
whether  the  farmer  can  aeU  for  kmcr 
prices  or  not,  they  call  for  that  which 
would  re-plunge  nim  into  min.  Tiley 
do  thia  that  diey  may  retdn  thcirnre- 
sent  trade  and  rate  of  profita.  Toey 
dedaie^  that  their  labourers,  many  of 
whom  are  earning  twenty-five,  thvty, 
fbrty,  and  fifty  dtillings  weekly,  are 
starving  finom  the  high  prices  of  com ; 
and  they  demand  that  which  would, 
in  eflfect,  thottdi  not  nominally,  con- 
tinue to  those  labourers  these  warn, 
while  it  would  dnk  the  pittance  ofthe 
husbandrr-labourer  to  sdt  and  pots- 
toes.  This  is  indecent— it  is  crud—4t 
is  scanddous. 

The  fiurmer,  it  is  said,  ei^jovsa  mo* 
nopdy ;  in  the  strict  sense  of  tne  term, 
he  enjoys  no  such  thing.  So  soon  ss 
his  prices  exceed  good  remunerating 
ones,  the  market  opens  itself  for  fb- 
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reign  corn.  B?en  acisording  to  the  new 
mtem,  the  manufacturer  nas  in  effect 
tne  same  monopoly  that  he  has.  It  is 
said,  that  in  reality  he  taxes  the  coun- 
try :  those  who  say  this^  ought  to  go  to 
some  schoolboy  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  tax.  He  i\illy  supplies 
the  market  at  prices  which  are  barely 
proportioned  to  the  prices  of  other  ar- 
ticles, and  his  profits  are  lower  than 
the  generality  of  profits.  Renu  ore 
rtther  below  than  above  what  they 
ought  to  be  according  to  general  pn- 
cee.  The  Canada  farmer  is  just  ad- 
mitted into  the  market,  and  yet  no- 
thing will  do  but  the  admission  of  the 
farmers  of  the  whole  world.  The  avow- 
ed ol:rject  of  this  is,  not  to  keep  prices 
BtatiDnkry,  but  to  sink  them.  Before 
it  is  proved  that  the  manufacturers 
will  have  to  lower  their  prices,  when 
it  is  known  that  diey  are  paying  for 
higher  than  reasonable  wa^  to  many 
of  their  workmen,  and  before  the  coat 
of  a  single  article  is  reduced  to  the 
fasmers  and  landlords,  the  latter  are 
to  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  £sir 
aid  lust  property. 

The  economists  are  at  issue  touch- 
ing the  way  in  which  foreimi  com 
should  be  admitted.  Some  wOl  allow 
a  protecting  duty,  and  others  wUl  not ; 
ahhotigh  the  latter  find  nothing  to 
qoarr^  with  in  protecting  duties  of 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  per  cent 
to  Uie  manufacturer.  The  protecting 
duty,  however,  is  to  enable  the  fo- 
rdgner  to  sell  much  b^w  the  present 
prices ;  if  it  did  not,  his  admission 
would  be  useless.  Befote  a  single  grain 
of  foreign  com  came,  corn  would 
therefore  sink  very  much  below  its 
present  value.  This  would  of  itself 
throw  many  labourers  out  of  employ- 
menty  and  cause  much  distress.  Many 
farmers  are  bound  by  leases — many 
could  obtain  no  immediate  allowances 
from  their  landlords — many  are  yet  in 
embarrassmentji,  and  few  have  been 
able  since  their  days  of  distress  to  pro- 
vide anvthing  for  emergencies. 

We  nave  at  present  sufficient  com 
for  our  consumption ;  if  any  came  from 
abroad  it  woula  bring  vrith  it  no  con- 
sumers; machinery,  which  eats  no 
bread,  would  chiefly  fabricate  the  goods 
to  be  taken  in  exchange.  It  could  only  at 
first  operate  to  cause  superabundance. 
Every  one  knows  that  an  overstock 
does  not  sink  prices  in  proportion  to 
its  extent ;  that  a  very  small  one  will 
sink  them  forty  or  fifty  per  cent — will 
Vol.  XVII. 


cause  a  glut— create  forced  sales-wind 
spread  general  ruin.  The  first  foreign 
corn  therefore  that  came,  woidd  act  as 
an  overstock ;  it  would,  we  think, 
from  the  present  rage  for  speculation, 
and  the  abundance  of  corn  in  many 
foreign  parts,  be  a  very  large  one ;  and 
it  would,  we  apprehend,  render  prices 
ruinous  to  the  foreigner  as  well  as  the 
Englishman.  The  destruction  of  the 
home  demand  would  scarcely,  we 
think,  benefit  the  manufacturer,  par- 
ticularly if  at  the  same  moment  he  nad 
to  stmggle  with  a  glut  of  manufac- 
tures caused  by  the  foreigner. 

M^hcn  any  excessive  supply  renders 
the  price  of  manufactures  ruinous,  the 
manufacturers  instantly  discharge  their 
men  and  cease  producing.    This  in  a 
few  months  relieves  the  market.  When 
they  begin  again,  they  employ  but 
few  men,  and  produce  but  little ;  they 
can  proportion  supply  to  demand.    So 
if,  in  the  next  few  months,  the  fo- 
reigner were  to  glut  the  market  with 
manufactures,     our     manufacturers 
would  cease  to  produce,  and  the  dis- 
tress would  not  extend  beyond  a  few 
months.  When  they  began  again,  al- 
thongh  they  might  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  foreigner  from  retaining  much 
of  their  former  trade,  still  they  all 
could  continue  in  business  although 
each  must  do  much  less.     This  woiild 
throw  a  vast  portion  of  capital,  and  a 
vast  mass  of  labourers,  out  of  employ- 
ment, but  it  would  leave  emplovment 
to  the  masters ;  the  masters  mignt  not 
be  able  to  get  fortunes,  but  they  might 
get  bread.  With  the  farmers  it  is  and 
would  be  wholly  different.  No  matter 
what  glut  may  be  in  the  market,  the 
farmers  go  on  producing  the  utmost 
grain ;  and  nothing  can  prevent  them 
from  doihg  this  save  absolute  niin^ 
They  are  compelled  to  do  it.    They 
cmnot  rid  themselves  of  rents ;  they 
can  only  reduce,  in  a  trifling  degree, 
their  expenses  ;   their  land,   if  laid 
waste,  would  lose  its  fertility ;  they 
cannot  act  in  concert ;  and  however 
ruinous  prices  may  be,  they  still  feel 
that  they  do  the  best  for  tnemselves 
when  they  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible Quantity.     If  therefore  foreign 
com    kept    constantly   arriving,  the 
whole  ofthe  farmers  could  not  keep  in 
employment  by  each  producing  less. 
A  large  number,  with  their  families 
and  labourers,  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  other  trades,  which  are*  already 
fiilly  stocked,  and  which  would  then 
4D 
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h€  OYeritocked  wlih  capital  and  la- 
bour. 

The  more  knowing  of  the  econo- 
mists admit  that  foreign  corn  would 
force  an  eoual  quantity  of  British 
corn  out  of  the  market ;  and  they 
say  that  our  poorer  corn-land  should, 
^e  laid  waste.  This  would,  on  their 
own  showing,  throw  a  large  part  of  the 
agricultural  population  out  of  employ- 
ment Now  it  the  manufacturers  re- 
tained their  monopoly,  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn,  by  increasing  the 
call  for  manufactures,  might,  after 
first  involving  this  part  of  the  popula- 
tion in  misery  and  ruin,  find  it  em- 
ployment among  the  manufacturers. 
But  then  at  the  same  moment  the  mar- 
ket is  to  be  glutted  with  manufactures 
as  well  as  corn — at  the  same  moment 
a  large  portion  of  manufacturing  capi- 
tal and  labour  is  to  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  as  well  as  of  agricultural. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  tnajt  the  fo- 
reign corn  would  be  paid  for  by  ma- 
nufactures ;  Mr  Malthus,  a  short  time 
since,  thought  fjiat  we  should  be  sup- 
plied chiefly  by  France;  and  were  this 
the  case,  our  manufacturers  would  not 
benefit  much  by  the  importation. 

When  we  see  that  most  of  the  fo- 
reign farmers,  as  well  as  labourers, 
wear  almost-  any  wretched  clothing 
that  will  cover  tneir  nakedness ;  that 
they  live  chiefly  upon  rye-bread  and 
potatoes ;  that  they  are  scarcely  better 
consumers  than  the  Irish  peasantry  ; 
and  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  poor, 
griping  landlords ;   we  really   think 
that  their  demand  would  form  but  a 
miserable  compensation  to  our  trade 
for  the  loss  of  that  of  the  British  ones. 
Were  the  firct  years  of  ruin  and 
distress,  and  of  course  of  disaffection 
and  convulsion,  over ;  and  were  the 
market  divided  between  the  foreign 
fanjipr  and  the  English  one ;  the  price 
would  give  to  the  latter  barely  bread 
and  water,  while  it  would  give  to  the 
other  good  profits.      The  protecting 
duty  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  English 
corn  to  the  lowest  figure,  while  it  is  to 
advance  that  of  foreign  corn.     The 
agricultural  capital,  therefore,  of  this 
country,  would  stand  still ;  that  of  fo- 
reign countries  would  increase.     The 
increase  of  population  would  he  met 
by  an  increase  of  foreign  corn,  and  in 
nil  gluts  the  foreigner  would  have  a 
greot  advantage  over  the  Englishman. 
Our  denendence  on  other  nations,  or, 
at  the  nest,  rival  nations,  for  bread. 
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would  be  at  the  first  gr«at,  tnd  it 
would  keep  increasing.  We  really 
cannot  think^  that  for  us  to  place  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  France  and  other 
nations  for  bread,  will  be  good  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  will  be  very  ruinous  po^ 
licy. 

Ireland  is  just  beginning  to  breathe ; 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  com  market  on  Ireland  t 

Some  of  the  economists  say  that  the 
opening  of  the  ports  would  raise  the 
price  of  corn  abroad.  No  doubt  it 
would ;  but  how  &r  ?  Only  to  the  fi- 
gure of  admission.  If  it  raised  them 
above,  the  additional  demasd  would 
cease.  This  would  give  a  great  snoDU- 
lus  to  foreign  production,  and  ih  the 
course  of  a  season  or  two,  the  foreign 
wotdd  be  able  to  sell  so  low  as  to  drive 
the  Englishman  out  of  the  market 
without  a  higher  protecting  duty.  If 
corn  is  to  be  raised  in  price  abroad  to 
keep  the  foreign  manufiicturers  out 
of  our  market,  we  really  think  it  would 
be  much  wiser  to  give  our  manufac- 
turers a  monopoly  by  l^al  prohibition . 
rather  than  by  the  ruin  of  our  agricul- 
ture. We  would  say  much  more  on 
this  point  respecting  corn,  but  our  li- 
mits forbid  us. 

After  saying  what  we  hare  said,  we 
shall  no  doubt  be  hugely  reproached 
for  our  want  of  liberality.    This  will 
give  us  no  concern  whatever.    When 
it  shall  be  demonstrated  to  us  that  li- 
becality  is  the  only  test  that  we  should 
use  on  aU  occasions,  we  will  then  as- 
suredly use  it,  and  no  otlier,  but  un- 
til then,  we  shall  use  the  tests  that 
our  fathers  used.     We  shall  look  at 
wisdom,  honesty,  and  expediency,  and 
not  at  all  at  liberality.     Liberality  is 
a  very  good  thing  in  its  place,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  eroployeil  for  all  purposes. 
It  frequently  makes  people  poor,  hut 
it  rarely  makes  them  rich.     We  are, 
however,  to  use  it  to  acquire  riches ; 
we  arc  to  give  away  trade  and  Wealth, 
tliat  we  may  increase  our  trade  and 
wealth.    We  shall  have  some  faith  in 
this,  when  we  see  the  sun  shower  gold 
upon  us,  and  the  moon  diamonds,  as 
they  whirl  over  us,  but  not  before. 
We  cannot  approve  of  that  liberality 
which  seeks  to  increase  the  trade  of 
other  nations  by  drminishing,  not  only 
nominally,  but  in  reality,  the  income 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  popula- 
tion ; — we  cannot  approve  of  that  li- 
berality which,  to  increase  trade,  seeks 
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to  plungo  our  agriculturisti  into  dis- 
tress ; — we  cannot  approve  of  that  li- 
berality which,  to  increase  trade,  seeks 
to  make  us  dependent  on  other  na- 
tions for  both  bread  and  raiment; — 
wc  cannot  approve  of  that  liberality, 
which,  to  secure  their  present  pros- 
perity to  the  traders,  to  the  compara- 
tively contemptible  few,  seeks  to  in- 
volve the  vast  overwhelming  majority 
in  distress  and  privation. 

After  all,  we  may  be  in  error ;  per- 
haps the  fact  that  Parliament,  the 
English  world,  and  the  statesmen  of 
Cockaigne  into  the  bargain,  arc  against 
"US,  shows  that  we  must  be  in  error. 
Wc  are,  however,  not  convinced  that 
we  are  so,  and  we  are  not  among  those 
who  can  suppress  their  own  ophnons 
to  repeat  the  conflicting  ones  of  other 
men.  The  new  liberal  system  may  be 
the  right  one,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  most  powerful  book  in  fact, 
and  argument,  that  the  world  ever 
saw,  might  be  written  against  it.  We 
care  not  what  may  be  said  of  protluc- 
tion  creating  consumption.  Our  hair 
is  not  yet  whitened  with  age,  and  yet 
we  have  seen  sufficient  with  our  eyes 
to  convince  us,  that  a  great  reduction 
of  prices  must  inevitably  produce  a 
vast  portion  of  ruin  and  distress ;  and 
that  to  bring  a  larg^  quiuitity  of  ma- 
nufactures and  porn  into  the  market, 
when  it  is  already  fully  stocked,  must 


produM  a  ftarAil  measure  of  national 
calamity.  The  question,  however,  is 
now  in  a  way  to  be  decided  by  experi- 
ment, and  v.e'  shall  look  forward  to 
the  issue  with  quite  as  much  confi- 
dence as  those  whom  we  oppose. 

U  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we 
assume,  that  the  new  system  will  ope- 
rate in  the  way  predicted  by  its  au- 
thors. If  it  do  not  bring  the  foreigner 
into  the  market,  if  it  continue  the  pro». 
hibitions,  our  reasoning  will  not  ap- 
ply to  it ;  it  will  only  be  the  old  sys- 
tem with  a  new  name.  It  muslbe 
remembered  too,  that  wc  speak  in  fa- 
vout'  of  the  reduction  of  duties  of  re- 
venue, and  of  the  abolition  of  restric- 
tions, not  necessary  for  protection. 
These  are,  in  reality,  the  only  rcstricj- 
tions  that  press  upon  our  trade,  in  our 
poor  judgment. 

In  conclusion — Parliament,  in  a  time 
of  general  harmony,  has  thought  prp^- 
|)er  to  take  measures  which  are  arrays 
iiig  one  great  interest  against  another  ; 
in  a  tini0  of  unej^ampled  prosperity, 
and  when  not  a  sinj^le  interest  needs 
jissistance,  it  has  thought  proper  to 
take  measures  which  are  unsettling  all 
the  leading  interests  of  the  empire.  If 
w^  cannot  applaud  the  wisdom  of  this, 
wc  certainly  devoutly  pray  that  it  may 
produce  none  of  th^  cviU  that  we  an- 
ticipate. 
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Wb  bad  slept  about  four  or  five 
hours,  and  the  short  hours  of  the 
morning  were  beginning  to  be  length- 
ened, when  our  slumbers  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
from  the  advanced  picquets,  who  came 
to  inform  us  that  the  enemy  were  mo- 
ving. As  we  had  lain  down  in  our 
clothes,  with  all  our  accoutrements  on, 
we  were  under  arms,  and  in  column, 
in  five  seconds.  It  was  not,  however, 
deemed  necessary  that  any  advance  on 
our  part  should  be  instantly  attempt- 
ed. We  remained,  on  the  contrary, 
quiet  in  the  church ;  but  stinding  in 
our  ranks,  we  were  perfectly  ready  to 
march  to  any  quarter  where  the  sound 
of  firing  might  bespeak  our  pretenoo 
accessary. 

We  had  stood  thus  about  half  an 
hour,  when  a  second  messenger  from 


the  out-posts  came  in,  from  whom  we 
learned,  that  a  blue  light  had  been 
thrown  up  within  the  enemv's  lines, 
and  that  their  fires  were  all  freshly 
trimmed.  "  Is  it  so  ?"  said  some  of 
our  oldest  veterans ;  "  then  there  will 
be  no  work  for  us  to-day — they  are 
retreating;"  and  so  sure  enough  it 
proved.  As  soon  as  dawn  began  to 
appear,  a  patrole  was  sent  forward, 
which  returned  immediately  to  state, 
that  not  a  vestige  of  the  French  ar- 
my was  to  be  found.  Their  outposts 
and  sentries  were  withdrawn,  their 
bagmige  was  all  gonB,  and  the  whole 
of  the  right  wing  had  disappeared. 

The  fact  was,  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton's scheme  had  succeeded  according 
to  his  expectations.  The  right  of  our 
army,  after  some  very  hard  fighting^ 
turned  the  enemy's  left ;  took  poaiein 
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■ion  of  most  of  bit  rtdoubts,  and  got 
into  hii  rear ;  which  compelled  Mar* 
ihal  Soult,  sorely  against  nis  inclina- 
tion, to  abandon  a  position  more  tena- 
ble than  any  which  he  had  yet  occu- 
fied.  Towards  his  right,  indeed,  as 
have  already  mentioned,  it  would 
have  been  little  short  of  madness  se- 
riously to  have  attacked  him  ;  nor 
could  his  left  have  been  broken,  but 
for  the  skilful  manoeuvring  on  our 
part,  which  hindered  any  reinforce- 
ments from  being  sent  to  it.  This 
object  being  attained,  however,  to  re- 
main, at  least  with  safety,  even  for  a 
single  day  longer,  on  his  groumfl^was 
impossible,  and  hence  Soult  only  snow- 
ed his  wisdom  and  sound  judgment 
by  seizing  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  retire. 

The  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  re- 
treat was  received,  as  such  intelligence 
is  ustially  received,  with  great  satis- 
faction. Not  that  we  felt  the  smallest 
disinclination  to  renew  the  battle — 

auite  the  reverse ;  but  there  is  some- 
iiing  in  the  idea  of  pursuing  a  flying 
enemy,  far  more  exhilarating  than  in 
any  other  idea  to  which  the  human 
mind  gives  harbour ;  and  this  we  ex- 
perienced, on  the  present  occasion,  to 
its  full  extent.  We  had  scarcely  learn- 
ed that  the  French  troops  had  desert- 
ed their  works,  when  an  order  arri- 
ved to  advance ;  and  that  we  prepa- 
red to  obey  with  the  most  hearty  good 
will. 

Whilst  the  men  were  swallowing  a 
hasty  meal,  preparatory  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  march,  I  went,  with 
two  or  three  others,  to  visit  the  spot 
where  we  had  deposited  such  of  our 
messmates  as  fell  m  the  battle  of  yes- 
terday. It  is  not  often  that  a  soldier 
is  so  fortunate — if,  indeed,  the  thing 
be  worth  estimating  aa  fortunate — as 
to  be  laid  in  his  last  rest  in  consecra- 
ted ground.  Our  gallant  comrades  en- 
joyed that  privilege  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. The  soldiers  had  collected 
them  from  the  various  spots  where 
they  lay,  and  brought  them  in,  with 
a  sort  of  pious  respect,  to  the  church- 
yard. Here  they  dug  a  grave — one 
grave,  it  is  true,  for  more  than  one 
body;  but  what  booU  it?  and  here 
they  entombed  them,  carefully  tear- 
ing up  the  green  sod»  and  carefully  re- 
placing it  upon  the  hUlock.  For  my 
own  part,  I  bad  little  time  t-o  do  more 
than  wish  rest  to  their  souls ;  for  the 
corps  was  already  in  motion,  and  in 
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five  minutes  we  were  in  the  line  of 
march. 

It  was  as  yet  quite  dark,  consequent- 
ly objects  could  not  be  distinguished 
at  any  considerable  distance ;  but  the 
farther  we  proceeded,  the  more  strong- 
ly the  day  dawned  upon  us.  Having 
cleared  the  village,  we  came  to  a  bric^ 
thrown  across  a  little  brook,  for  toe 
possession  of  which  a  good  deal  of 
fighting  had  taken  place  towards  even- 
ing on  the  day  before.  Here  we  found 
several  French  soldiers  lying  dead,  as 
well  as  one  of  our  own  men,  who  had 
ventured  too  far  in  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my. A  little  wav  beyond  the  bridge, 
again,  and  to  the  left  of  the  road,  stood 
a  neat  chateau  of  some  size.  This 
our  advanced  party  was  ordered  to 
search ;  and,  as  I  chanced  to  be  in 
command  of  the  detachment,  the  of- 
fice of  conducting  the  search  devolved 
upon  me. 

I  found  the  house  furnished  afber 
the  French  fashion,  and  the  fumiturt 
in  8  state  of  perfect  preservation ;  nor 
did  I  permit  the  sligntest  injury  to  be 
done  to  it  bv  my  men.  The  only  ar- 
ticle, indeea,  which  I  was  guilty  of 
plundering,  was  a  grammar  of  the  Spa- 
nish language,  thus  entitled,  "  Gram- 
maire  et  Dictionnaire  Francois  ct  Es- 
pagnol — Nouvellement  Revu,  Corri- 
gd  et  Augmente  oar  Monsieur  De 
Maunory :  Suivant  VUsage  de  la  Coor 
d'Espagne."  Upon  one  of  the  boards 
is  written,  appartient  a  IjMsmlh  Bri^ 
^ueUe,  LassaUee,  The  book  is  still 
in  my  possession,  and  as  our  countries 
are  now  at  peace,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  informing  Mr  Briguette,  that 
I  am  quite  ready  to  restore  to  him  his 
property,  provided  he  will  fiivour  mo 
witn  his  address.  Of  course.  Mon- 
sieur Briguette,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  reads  Maga  r^;ular- 

The  room  from  which  I  took  the 
volume  just  alluded  to  was  the  libra- 
ry, and  by  no  means  badly  stored  with 
biooks.  I  had  not,  however,  mndi 
time  to  decipher  the  title  pages,  for, 
independently  of  the  necessity  under 
which  I  lay  of  pushing  forward  as 
soon  as  I  had  ascertainea  that  none  of 
the  enemy  were  secreted  here,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  mass  of 
letters  scattered  over  the  floor.  The 
reader  may  judge  of  my  sinprise, 
when,  on  lifting  one  to  examine  its 
contents,  I  found  it  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  my  own  father,  and  ad- 
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dressed  to  myielf.  It  was  of  a  later 
date^  too,  than  any  communication 
which  I-  had  received  from  home ; 
and  beside  it  were  Iving  about  twenty 
others,  directed  to  aifibrent  officers  in 
the  same  division  with  mvself.  This 
let  roe  into  a  secret.  Tne  house  in 
which  I  now  stood  had  been  the  offi- 
cial head-quarters  of  Marshal  Soulu 
A  courier,  who  was  bringing  letters 
from  Lord  Wellington's  nead-quar- 
ters,  had  been  cut  off  by  a  natrole  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry ;  and  tience  all 
our  epistles,  including  sundry  billet^ 
doux  from  fair  maidens  at  home,  had 
been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
French  marshal  and  his  staff. 

Leaving  other  letters  to  their  fate, 
I  put  my  own  in  my,  pocket,  and, 
stuffing  my  volume  of  plunder  into 
my  bosom,  pushed  on.  About  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  the  rear  of  the  chateau 
we  arrived  at  the  first  line  of  works, 
consisting  of  a  battery  for  two  guns, 
with  a  deep  trench  in  front  of  it.  It 
was  flanked,  both  on  the  right  and 
left,  by  farm-houses,  with  a  good  deal 
of  plantation,  and  a  couple  of  garden 
walls,  and  would  have  cost  our  people 
no  inconsiderable  loss  bad  we  been 
fool-hardy  enough  to  attack  it.  This 
battery  was  erected  just  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  rising  ground. 
On  passing  it,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  face  of  a  bare  hill,  about  the 
length,  perhaps,  of  Shooter's  Hill,  and 
not  dissimilar  in  general  appearance, 
Che  summit  of  which  was  covered  by 
three  redoubts,  connected  the  one  witn 
the  other  bv  two  open  batteries.  As 
we  passed  tnese,  we  could  not  but  re- 
mark to  ourselves,  how  painful  must 
have  b^n  the  feelings  of  the  French 
general,  when  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  works,  without 
an  opportunity  being  given  of  putting 
their  utility  to  the  proof;  and  we,  of 
course,  paid  the  compliments,  which 
were  his  due,  to  our  own  leader,  who, 
by  his  ludicious  arrangements,  had 
rendered  these  works  perfectly  unpro- 
fiUble. 

We  had  just  cleared  the  entrench- 
ments, when  a  cry  arose  from  the  rear, 
"  make  way  for  the  cavalry."  Our 
men  accordingly  inclined  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  when  the  12th  and  1 6th 
light  dragoons  rode  past  at  a  quick  trot, 
lending  out  half  a  troop  beibre  them 
to  feel  their  way.  The  object  of  this 
movement,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
was  to  hinder,  if  possible,  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  bridge  at  St  Jean  de  Lub. 
But  the  attempt  succ^led  only  in 
part,  the  enemy  having  already  set  firt 
to  their  train. 

".Push  on,  push  on,"  was  npw  the 
word.  We  accordingly  quickened  our 
pace,  and  reached  St  Jean  de  liUX 
about  nine  o'clock ;  but  we  were  too 
late  to  secure  a  passage  of  the  Nivelle, 
the  bridge  being  completely  in  ruins. 
Our  cavalry  had  reached  it  onlv  in 
time  to  see  the  mine  exploded  which 
the  French  troops  had  dug  in  its  cen- 
tre arch ;  and  hence  a  halt  became  ab- 
solutely necessary,  till  the  chasm  thuF 
created  should  be  filled  up.  Th^  ef- 
fect was  remarkably  striking.  The 
whole  of  the  first  and  fifth  divisions, 
with  the  King's  German  legion,  se« 
Teral  brigades  of  Portuguese,  and  two 
divisions  of  Spanish  troops,  came  pour- 
ing up,  till  the  southern  suburb  of 
St  Jean  de  Luz  was  filled  with  armed 
men,  to  the  number  of,  perhaps,  twen- 
ty or  thirty  thousand. 

It  is,  probably,  needless  for  me  to 
say,  that  we  found  St  Jean  de  Lux, 
for  the  most  part,  abandoned  by  ita 
inhabitants.  A  few  indeed  remained  ; 
and  these  consulting,  as  under  such 
circumstances  people  are  justified  in 
consulting,  their  own  safety  only,  wel- 
comed us  by  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs from  the  windows,  and  shout- 
ing, Fiveul  les  Anglois.  Those  who 
thus  met  us  were,  however, '  of  the 
lowest  description,  all  the  gentry  and 
municipality  having  fled ;  though 
they,  too,  returned  after  a  few  days, 
and  placed  themselves  under  our  pro- 
tection. They  were  faithfully  guard- 
ed against  insult ;  nor  were  our  sol- 
diers permitted  to  exact  anything 
from  the  inhabitants  without  paying 
for  it  whatever  was  demanded. 

Whilst  we  were  waiting  till  tlie 
bridge  should  be  so  far  repaired  as  to 
permit  the  infantry  to  cross,  I  hap- 
pened to  stray  a  little  from  the.  main 
street,  and  beheld,  in  a  lane  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  river,  a  spectacle 
exceedingly  shocking.  I  saw  no  few- 
er than  fifty-three  donkeys  standing 
with  the  sinews  of  the  hinder  legs  cut 
through.  On  inquiring  from  an  in- 
habitant the  cause  of  this,  he  told  me, 
that  these  poor  brutes,  being  over- 
loaded with  the  baggage  of  the  Frendi 
army,  had  knocked  up;  when  the 
soldiers,  rather  than  suffer  them  to 
fall  into  our  hands  in  a  serviceable 
condition,  hamstrung  them  all.   Wliy 
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they  were  not  merciful  enough  to 
■hoot  them,  I  know  not ;  unless^  in- 
deed, they  were  apprehensive  of  cau- 
sing an  alarm  among  us  hy  the  report; 
but  what  their  caution  nindered  we 
performed.  The  poor  creatures  were 
all  shot  dead  ere  we  advanced. 

The  town  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  covers 
about  as  much  ground,  and,  I  should 
guess,  contains  about  as  many  inha- 
bitants, as  Carlisle  or  Canterbury.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Nivelle,  which  falls  into  the  sea  about 
a  couple  or  three  miles  below,  at  a 
village,  or  rather  port,  called  Lecoa. 
Like  other  French  towns  of  its  size, 
St  Jean  de  Luz  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  air  of  neatness ;  but  there  is  a 
good  market-place  in  it,  two  or  three 
churches,  and  a  theatre.  The  Ni- 
velle, where  it  flows  through  the  city, 
may  be  about  the  width  of  the  Eden, 
or  the  Isis;  it  is  rendered  passable, 
and  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  are 
connected,  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three 
arches  ;  besides  which,  the  stream  it- 
self is  fonlable,  both  for  cavalry  and 
infantry,  at  low  water.  When  we 
came  in  this  morning  the  tide  was  up, 
but  it  had  been  for  some  time  on  the 
turn  ;  and  hence,  in  about  a  couple  of 
hours,  we  were  perfectly  independent 
of  the  repairs.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  broken  arch  had  been  united  by 
means  of  planks  and  beams  of  wood; 
but  as  the  junction  was  none  of  the 
most  firm,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
send  the  troopers  through  the  water, 
whilst  the  infantry  only  should  cross 
by  the  bridge.  Along  with  the  caval- 
rv  was  sent  the  artillery  also ;  and 
tnus,  by  noon,  on  the  lltn  of  Novem- 
ber, the  whole  of  the  left  column  had 
passed  the  Nivelle. 

We  had  hardly  qu-tted  St  Jean  de 
Luz,  when  the  weather,  which  during 
the  entire  morning  had  looked  sus- 
picious, broke ;  and  a  cold  heavy 
rain  began  to  fall.  This  lasted  with- 
out any  intermission  till  dark;  by 
which  means  our  march  became  the 
reverse  of  agreeable,  and  we  felt  as  if 
we  would  have  given  the  enemy  a  Fafc- 
conduct  as  far  as  Bayonnc,  in  return 
for  a  permission  to  hnlt,  aud  rlry  our- 
selves before  a  fire.  But  of  halting  no 
liint  was  dropped,  nor  wcs  it  till  our 
advanced-guard  came  uj)  with  the  rear 
of  the  French  army,  posted  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Bedart,  and  the  heights  ad- 
joining, that  any  check  was  given  to 
our  progress.    As  it  was  now  late,  the 
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tun  having  set,  and  twilight  coming 
on,  it  was  not  judged  expnedient  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  tiu  morning ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  our  troops  were  com- 
manded to  halt.  There  was,  however, 
no  cover  for  them.  Only  a  few  cottages 
stood  near  the  road,  and  the  tents  were 
at  least  fourteen  miles  in  the  rear  ;  this 
night  was  accordingly  spent  by  most 
of  us  on  the  wet  ground. 

From  the  moment  that  the  rain  be- 
gan to  fall,  we  remarked  that  the  Spa- 
nish, and  in  some  instances  the  Portu- 
guese troops,  setting  the  commands  of 
their  officers  at  defiance,  left  their 
ranks  and  scattered  themselves  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  Whilst  this 
was  going  on,  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  several  horrible  crimes 
were  perpetrated.  Of  the  French  pea- 
sants, many,  trusting  to  our  proclama- 
tions, remained  quietly  in  their  houses  ; 
these  were  in  too  many  instances  plun- 
dered and  cruelly  treated  by  the  marau- 
ders, who  were,  I  suspect,  urged  on 
to  the  commission  of  numerous  atro- 
cities, by  a  feeling  far  more  powerful 
than  the  drsire  of  plunder — revenge — 
a  strong  and  overwhelming  thirst  of  ven- 
geance, drew,  I  am  convinced,  many 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  terrible 
deeds  ;  indeed,  one  case  of  the  kind 
came  under  my  own  immediate  notice^ 
which  I  shall  here  relate. 

About  three  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
a  temporary  check  took  place  in  the 
line  of  march,  when  thfe  corps  to  which 
I  belonged  was  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Bcdart.  A  brigade  of  ca- 
valry alone  was  in  fVont  of  us ;  a  Portu- 
guese brigade,  including  one  regiment 
of  ca^adores,  was  in  our  rear.  Whilst 
we  were  standing  still  in  our  places, 
the  ca^adorc  regiment,  breaking  its 
ranks,  rushed  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner towards  two  or  three  cottages  oq 
the  left  of  the  road.  The  officers  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  recalled  them, 
but  a  few  individuals,  as  the  event 
proved,  succeeded  in  their  cflfcrt  of  iix- 
sul>ohli nation.  These,  however,  were 
not  noticed  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
thought  that  all  were  where  they 
ought  to  be. 

A  little  way,  perhaps  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  in  front,  stood  another 
French  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  gar- 
den, and  perfectly  detached  from  all 
others.  In  about  five  minutes  after 
order  had  been  restored,  we  heard  a 
female  shriek  come  from  that  cottage. 
It  wai  followed  by  the  report  of  s 
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mmket,  and  ert  we  hid  time  to  reach 
the  ipot,  another  ibot  was  fired.  We 
ran  up,  and  found  a  poor  old  French 
peasant"  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden.  A  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  head,  and  his  thin  grey 
hairs  were  dyed  with  his  own  blooa. 
We  hastened  towards  the  house,  and 
just  as  we  neared  the  door,  a  cafadore 
rushed  out,  and  attempted  to  elude  us. 
But  he  was  hotly  pursued  and  taken. 
When  he  was  brought  back,  we  enter- 
ed the  cottage,  and  to  our  horror,  we 
saw  an  old  woman,  in  all  probability 
the  wife  of  the  aged  peasant,  lying 
dead  in  the  kitchen. 

The  desperate  Portuguese  pretended 
not  to  deny  having  perpetrated  these 
murders.  He  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
wound  up  to  a  pi  tch  of  frenzy.  ' '  They 
murdereu  my  father,  they  cut  my 
mother's  throat,  and  they  ravished  my 
siater,"  said  he,  "  and  I  vowed  at  the 
time,  that  I  would  put  to  death  the 
first  French  family  that  fell  into  my 
hands.  You  may  hang  me,  if  you 
will,  but  I  have  kept  my  oath,  and  I 
care  not  for  dying."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  man  was  hanged ; 
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indeed,  no  fewer  thaU'eighteen  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  soldiers  were  tucked 
up,  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing days,  to  the  branches  of  trees.  But 
I  could  not  at  the  time  avoid  thinking, 
that  if  any  shadow  of  excuse  for  mur- 
der can  be  framed,  the  unfortunate  Por- 
tuguese who  butchered  this  French 
family,  deserves  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  left  column  spent  this  night  in  no 
very  comfortable  plight,  upon  the  wet 
ground.  For  ourselves,  we  were  mo- 
ved into  what  had  once  been  a  grass 
field,  just  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Bedart ;  but  which,  with  the  tread  of 
men's  feet,  and  horses'  hoofs,  was  now 
battered  into  mud.  Here,  with  Uia 
utmost  difficulty,  we  succeeded  in 
lighting  fires,  round  which  we  crowd- 
ed as  we  best  might.  But  the  rain 
still  came  down  in  torrents,  and 
though  our  lad  arrived  shortly  after 
with  the  cloaks,  an4  rations  of  beef, 
and  biscuit,  and  rum,  were  issued  out 
to  us,  I  cannot  enum^ate  this  among 
the  nights  of  pure  enjoyment,  which 
my  life,  as  a  soldier,  has  frequently 
brought  in  my  way. 
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Whew  I  awoke  next  morning,  I 
found  myself  lying  in  a  perfect  pud- 
dle, beside  the  decaying  embers  of  a 
fire.  The  rain  had  come  down  so  in- 
cessantly, and  with  such  violence  du- 
ring the  night,  that  my  cloak,  though 
extent  of  its  kind,  stood  not  out 
against  it ;  and  I  was  now  as  thorough- 
ly saturated  with  water  as  if  I  bad 
been  dragged  through  the  Nivelle.  Of 
course,  my  sensations  were  not  of  a 
very  pleasant  nature ;  but  I  consider- 
ed that  I  was  far  from  singular  in  my 
condition,  and,  like  my  comrades,  I 
laughed  at  an  evil  for  wnich  there  was 
no  remedy. 

Having  remained  under  arms  till 
day  had  fVilly  dawned,  we  began  to 
make  ready  for  a  farther  advance. 
When  we  Jay  down  on  the  preceding 
evening,  several  brigades  of  French 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  vil- 
Isj^e  of  Bedart.  These,  of  course,  we 
laid  our  account  with  attacking ;  but 
on  sending  forward  a  patrol,  it  was 
found  that  the  village  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  Soult  had  fallen  back 
to  his  entrenched  camp,  in  front  of 


Bayonne.  Our  parade  was  according* 
ly  dismissed,  and  we  remained  in  the 
same  situation  for  about  four  hours  ; 
when  the  arrival  of  the  tenu  and  bag- 
gage invited  us  to  make  ourselves 
somewhat  more  comfortable.  For  this 
purpose  the  brigade  was  moved  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  lefl  of  the 
main  road ;  and  there,  on  a  skirt  of 
turf  comparatively  sound  and  un- 
broken, the  camp  was  pitched. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
tents,  stood  a  small  farm-house,  or  ra- 
ther a  large  cottage,  containing  three 
rooms  atid  a  kitchen.  Hither  a  good 
many  of  the  officers,  and  myself  among 
the  number,  removed  their  canteens 
and  portmanteaus ;  till  no  fewer  than 
forty-five  individuals,  including  ser- 
vants as  well  as  masters,  found  a  tem- 
porary shelter  under  its  roof.  I  am 
sure,  afler  all,  that  I  was  not  more  com- 
fortable here  than  I  should  have  been 
in  my  tent;  but  I  fancied  that  to 
deep  upon  a  bed  once  more,  even 
though  that  bed  was  a  French  one, 
would  prove  a  luxury ;  and  I  made 
the  experiment.  It  is  needless  to  add. 
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that  the  bed  contained  whole  hordes 
of  living  ooeupanta  beiidet  myself; 
and  that  I  presumed  not  again  to  dis- 
pute with  them  the  possession  of  their 
ancient  domain. 

From  the  l«th  to  the  17th  of  Nor. 
nothing  occorred  to  myself,  nor  were 
any  morements  made  by  the  left  of 
the  British  army  worthy  of  being  re- 
peated. The  rain  contimied  with 
^nardly  any  interruption  during  the 
*^  whole  of  tnis  time,  rendering  the  cross 
roads  utterly  impassable  for  artillery, 
and  holding  out  no  prospect  of  fresh 
battle,  or  fresh  adrentures.  It  was, 
indeed,  manifest,  that  the  troops  could 
not  be  kept  much  longer  in  the  field, 
without  material  injury  to  their  health, 
which  began  already  to  be  threatened 
with  dysentery  and  ague.  Nor  is  it 
surprising,  that  the  case  should  be  so ; 
for  the  tents  were  not  proof  against 
showers  so  heavy  and  so  incessant  as 
those  which  fell ;  and  canvass,  when 
once  completely  soaked,  admits  water 
to  pass  through  like  a  sieve.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  our  men  were  never 
dry,  and  many  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  the  complaints  above  alluded 
to. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  re- 
ceived, with  sincere  r^oidng,  an  or- 
der in  the  evening  of  the  17  th,  to 
■trike  our  tents  at  dawn  next  morning, 
and  to  march  into  winter-quarters. 
The  rain  descended,  however,  in  sudi 
tormits,  that  though  a  temporary  in- 
convenience promised  to  lead  to  per- 
manent comfort,  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  delay  fulfilling  that  order,  for 
at  least  some  hours.  We  accordingly 
remained  quiet  till  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  when  the 
weather  breaking  up,  and  the  sun 
shining  out,  our  camp  was  struck,  and 
we  turned  our  faces  towards  the  can- 
tonments which  had  been  allotted  to 
us. 

Having  cleared  the  few  fields  which 
intervened  between  the  situation  of 
the  camp  and  the  high  road,  we  left 
Bedart  behind,  and  took  a  retrograde 
direction  towards  St  Jean  de  Luz. 
We  had  not,  however,  proceeded  above 
five  or  six  miles,  and  were  still  a  fiill 
league  distant  from  the  town,  when 
we  filed  off* by  a  narrow  crossroad  to- 
wards the  left,  and  made  for  a  piece 
of  elevated  country,  over  which  about 
half  a  dosen  fiinn-houses  were  scatter- 
ed-   These  were  assigned  to  the  corpa 
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to  which  I  bdongsd.  We  accordiii^ 
halted  on  a  sort  of  eommon,  near  tm 
centre  of  them,  and  having  cast  lota  m 
to  which  house  should  fall  to  the  shan 
of  the  difierent  companies,  Graham, 
myself,  and  two  others,  with  about  one 
hundred  men,  took  possession  of  one, 
with  which  we  were  perfeetlj  aatis- 
fied. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  an  ordinary 
reader  to  form  any  adequate  notion  of 
the  extreme  satisfaction  which  soldiera 
experience,  when  first  thej  eslsbHsh 
themselves  in  winter-quarten.  As 
long  as  the  weather  continues  fine,  and 
summer  suns  died  their  influenee  over 
it,  there  are,  indeed,  few  places  man 
agreeable  than  a  camp.  But  it  ia  not 
so  after  the  summer  nas  departed.  I 
have  already  hinted,  that  against 
heavy  and  continued  rains,  a  tent  sup- 
plies but  a  very  inadequate  shdter.  A 
tent  is,  moreover,  but  a  narrow  cham- 
ber, in  which  it  is  not  easy  so  much  as 
to  stand  upright,  excepting  in  one 
spot;  and  where  all  opportunity  of 
locomotion  is  denied.  Then  it  fur- 
nishes little  protection  against  cold,  lo 
light  a  fire  within  being  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  smoke ;  and  hence 
the  only  means  of  keeping  yoursdf 
warm  is,  to  wrap  your  (uoak  or  a 
blanket  about  you,  and  to  lie  down. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  I  have  seen  red- 
hot  shot  employed  as  heaters ;  but  the 
kind  of  warmth  which  arises  from 
heated  iron  is,  at  least  to  me,  hardly 
more  agreeable  than  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  chtf  coal.  In  a  word,  however 
enthuaiastic  a  man  may  be  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  begins,  al)Out  the  end  of 
October  or  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, to  grow  hesrtily  tired  of  campaiflD- 
ing ;  and  looks  forward  to  a  few  wedb' 
rest,  and  a  substantial  protection 
against  cold  and  damps,  with  almost 
as  much  pleasure  as  he  experiences 
when  the  return  of  spring  osUa  him 
once  more  into  the  field. 

The  farm-houses  in  the  south  of 
France,  like  those  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Spain,  are  larelv  provided 
with  fire-pkoes  in  any  other  apart- 
ment besides  the  kitchen.  It  is,  in- 
deed, customary  tor  families  to  Kve, 
during  the  winter  months,  entirely 
with  their  servants;  and  hence  toe 
want  of  a  fire-place  in  the  parlour  ia 
not  felt  any  more  than  in  the  bed- 
rooms. I  observed,  likewise,  that  hard- 
ly any  maison  of  the  kind  was  fur- 
1.1 
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iiiahed  with  ghtxeil  windowi ;  wooden 
UuioM  bdiMr  almost  uniTenally  tub- 
Btitoled.  Tnme,  during  the  suminer 
months,  are  kept  open  all  day,  and 
dosed  only  at  night ;  and  I  bdiere 
that  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate renders  an  open  window,  at  such 
seasons,  rerj  agreeable.  On  the  pre> 
•ent  occasion,  howerer,  we  anticipated 
MO  sligjht  anBO]ranee  from  the  absence 
of  these  two  essential  matters,  a  chim- 
ney tmd  a  window,  in  our  room ;  and  we 
immediately  set  our  wits  to  work  for 
the  removal  of  both  causes  of  com- 
plaint. 

Both  Chnsham's  senrant  and  my  own 
chanced  to  be  exceedingly  ingenious 
fellows  ;  the  fynner,  in  particular, 
could,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  turn  his 
hand  to  anything.  Under  hisdireotlons 
we  set  a  partv  of  men  to  work,  and 
knocking  a  hole  through  one  comer  of 
tmr  room,  we  qpeedijy  eonrerted  it 
into  a  fire-place.  To  ^ve  vent  to  the 
wnoke,  we  took  the  trouUe  to  build 
an  external  chimney,  carrying  it  up  as 
high  as  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and 
our  pride  and  satisfaction  were  neither 
t>f  them  trifling,  when  we  found  that 
It  drew  to  admiration.  I  mean  not  to 
commend  the  masonry  for  its  ele- 
cance,  nor  to  assert  that  the  sort  of 
buttress  now  produced,  added,  in  any 
degree,  to  the  general  amiearanee  of 
die  house;  but  it  had  the  eflfect  of 
rendering  our  apartment  exceedingly 
comfortable,  and  that  was  the  sole  ob- 
ject which  we  had  in  view. 

Haying  thus  provided  fbr  our 
warmth,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  manmfscture  such  a  window  as 
might  supply  us  with  light,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  resist  the  weather.  For 
this  purpose  we  lifted  a  couple  of  lat- 
tices hwa  their  hinges;  and  having 
eut  out  four  pannek  in  each,  we  co- 
-vered  the  spaces  with  white  paper 
soaked  in  oU.  The  light  thus  admit- 
ted  was  not,  indeed,  very  Mlliant,but 
It  was  sufficient  to  aU  our  purposes ; 
and  we  found,  vrhen  the  storm  again 
returned,  that  our  oil-paper  stood  out 
•giinst  it  stoutly.  Then,  having  swept 
our  floor,  tmpacked  and  amnged  the 
eontents  of  our  canteen,  and  provided 
good  dry  hay-sacks  for  our  couches, 
we  folt  aa  if  the  whole  world  could 
have  snpoUed  no  better  or  more  desi- 
rable habitation. 

To  build  the  chimney/  and  eon^ 
■tract  the  winddtr,  fhnmhed  occupa- 
tion enough  for  one  day  ;  the  next 
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was  spent  in  cutting  wood,  and  laying 
in  a  storeof  fuel  against  the  winter. .  In 
effecting  this,  it  must  be  confeoKd, 
that  we  vrere  not  over  fisitidious  as  to 
the  source  from  whidi  it  waa  derived ; 
and  hence  a  greater  number  of  fruit 
treea  were  foued  and  cut  to  pieces^ 
than,  perhaps^  there  was  an^  {Kmdye 
necessity  to  destroy.  But  it  is  impoa* 
sible  to  gusrd  against  every  little  ex- 
cess, when  troops  have  estiblished 
themselves  in  an  enemy's  country; 
and  the  French  have  just  cause  of 
thankfulness,  that  so  little  compara* 
tive  devastation  marked  the  ptogreas 
ci  our  armies.  Their  own,  it  is  weU 
known,  were  not  remarkable  fbr  dieir 
orderly  conduct  in  such  countries  as 
they  overran. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  Httle  dr- 
comstances  longer,  pcriiaps,  than  their 
insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  my  reader 
may  warrant ;  but  I  could  not  help  it 
There  is  no  period  of  my  life  on  wnidi 
I  look  back  with  more  unmixed  plea- 
sure, than  that  which  saw  me,  for  the 
first  time,  set  down  in  winter  quafw 
tov.  And  hence  every  trifling  event 
connected  with  it,  however  unim- 
portant toothers,  appears  the  reverse 
of  unimportant  to  me.  And  such,  I 
believe,  is  universally  the  case,  when 
a  man  undertakes  to  be  his  own  bio- 
grapher. Things  and  occurrences 
which,  to  the  world  at  large,  seem 
wholly  undeserving  of  record,  his 
own  feelings  prompt  him  to  detail 
with  unusual  minuteness,  even  though 
he  may  be  conscious  all  the  while  that 
he  is  entering  upon  details  which  his 
readers  will  scarcely  take  the  trouble 
tofoUow. 

Having  thus  rendered  our  quarters 
as  snug  as  they  were  capable  of  betttj; 
made,  my  IHend  and  myself  proceed- 
ed daily  into  the  adjoining  woods  In 
search  of  game ;  and  as  the  fVost  set 
in,  we  found  them  amply  stored,  not 
only  with  hares  and  rabbita,  but  with 
cows,  snipes,  and  other  birds  of  paa- 
aage.  We  were  not,  however,  so  ib»- 
tunate  as  to  fkli  in  with  any  of  tbe 
wild  boars  which  are  said  to  f^quent 
these  diickets,  though  we  devoted 
more  than  ^ne  momtng  to  the  seardi ; 
%nt  ^e  managed  to  su^ly  our  own 
'table,  iand  the  table  of  severe  of  our 
^comrades,  with  a  i^ry  atfreeable  addi- 
tion to  thelean  beef  which  wis  issued 
out  to  us.  Nor  were  other  luxuries 
-wanting.  The  peasantry,  having  re- 
covered their  confidence,  returned  in 
4E 
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great  tmmbera  t^thmt  homes,  and  ael« 
Som  f«iM  to  caU  tt  our  maniioii  once 
or  twice  »-week,  with  wine,  freih 
bread,  cyder,  and  bottled  beer ;  by  the 
help  of  which,  we  continued  to  fare 
well  as  long  as  our  £ut-diminishing 
itock  of  money  lasted.  I  say  faat-di* 
miniahing  stedc  of  money,  rar  as  yet 
no  addition  had  been  made  to  mat 
which  each  of  us  brought  with  him 
from  England ;  and  though  the  pay 
of  the  array  was  now  six  months  in 
arrear,  but  faint  hopes  were  entertain- 
ed of  any  immediate  donative. 

It  was  not,  however,  among  regi- 
mental and  other  inferior  officers  alene, 
thi^  this  period  of  military  inaction 
was  esteemed  and  acted  upon  as  one 
of  enjoyment.  Lord  Wellington's  foxi- 
hounds  were  unkennelled  ;  and  he 
himsdf  took  the  field  regularly  twice 
a-week,  as  if  he  bad  been  a  denizen  of 
Leicestershire,  or  any  other  sporting 
county  in  England.  I  need  not  add, 
that  few  packs,  in  any  county,  could 
be  better  attended.  Not  tnat  the 
horses  of  all  the  huntsmen  were  of  the 
best  breed,  or  of  the  gayest  appear- 
ance ;  but  what  was  wanting  in  mdi- 
▼tdual  splendour,  was  made  up  b]^  the 
number  of  Nimrods ;  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  discorer  a  field  more  fruitfid 
in  laughable  occurrences,  which  no 
roan  mmre  heartily  enjoyed  than  the 
gallant  Marquis  niras^K  When  the 
hounds  were  out,  he  was  ao  longer  the 
eommamler  of  the  forces ;  the  GenenU 
in-Chief  <^  three  nations,  and  the  re- 
presentatiye  of  three  sovereigns ;  but 
the  gay,  merry,  eountry  gentleman, 
who  rode  at  everything,  and  laughed 
as  loud  when  he  fell  himself,  as  when 
he  witnessed  the  £|11  of  a  brother- 
aportsman. 

Thus  passed  about  twenty  days,  dv^ 
ring  the  gventer  number  of  which  tlb 
sky  was  deajr,  and  the  air  cold  and 
bracing.  Occasionally,  indeed,  we  ya- 
ried  our  sporting  hie  by  visits  ioSt  Jean 
4e  Lu2,  and  oilier  towns  in  the  rear.; 
4Bd  by  seeking  out  old  iHends  in  other 
divisions  of  ttie  army.  Nor  were  wie 
.  altegetfaer  without  mMitary  oeeuptftioo. 
Here  and  there  a  redoubt  was.  thrown 
up,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  cmt 
position  doubly  secure  j  whilst  the  va- 
rious brigades  of  each  divisioB  rdi^yed 
one  another  in  Uhi^g  the  outpent 
rduty.  A  Irifling  skirmish  or  two^t^a4- 
ed  likewise  to  keep  usaUve ;  hut  tb«se 
w^rv'  folloi^'ed  by  nomoiwrnentofiiiH 


portaaoe,  nor  were  they  very  fataleitber 
to  the  enemy  or  oursdves. 

The  position  which  iuord  WelliiB^- 
'  ton  had  taken  up^  ejitended  from  the 
village  of  Bedart  on  the  left  to  a  place 
called  Gamt's  House  on  the  nghL 
It  embraced  vsrious  other  villages, 
sueh  as  that  of  Areanques,  Gauthoi^, 
&c.  &c^,  between  these  points,  and 
kept  the  extremitiee  of  the  line  at  a 
distanoe  of  perhiqia  six  or  aeven  miles 
from  eadi  other.  To  a  common  ob* 
server  it  certainly  had  in  it  nothing 
imposing,  or  calcmated  to  give  the  idea 
of  great  natural  strength.  On  the  le^ 
in  particular,  our  troops,  when  called 
into  the  6e]d,  oocupiea  a  level  plain ; 
wooded  indeed,  but  very  little  broken ; 
whilst  at  different  points  in  the  centre 
there  were  passes,  easy  of  approach, 
not  de^msible  in  any  extraordinary 
degree.  But  its  strragth  was  well  tried, 
as  I  shall  take  occasion  shortly  to  re- 
late, and  the  issue  of  the  trial  prored 
that  no  error  had  be&i  eommitted  in  iti 
selection. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  li^ 
and  centre  columns  were  disposed,  1 
knew  but  little.  The  left  column  con- 
sisting of  the  first  and  fifth  divisions; 
of  two  or  three  brigades  of  Portuguese 
infisntry,  one  brig^e  of  light  and  cue 
of  heavy  cavalry  was  thus  posted :  The 
town  of  i>t  Jean  de  Luz,  in  which  Lord 
Wellington  had  fixed  his  quarters,  was 
oocupied  by  three  or  four  battalions  of 
guards ;  it^  suburbs  were  given  up  to 
such  corps  of  ihe  German  legion  as 
were  attached  to  the  first  division.  In 
and  about  the  town,  the  light  cavalry 
was  likewise  quartered;  whilst  the 
heiMry  wm  sont  buck  to  Andage  and 
thf  yilhiges  iiegr  it^  on  aooount  of  the 
facility  of  prpcuring  fon^,  which 
there  existed.  The  ^niards  again 
had  lallen  back  as  fisr  as  Iran,  and 
were  not  hfoi^^  \^  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wilder ;  hm  the  Por- 
tuguese ini^inents  wore  scattered,  as 
we  were  scattered,  Amfm  4  number  of 
detached  cottgges  near  ^e  ipad^  In 
ihe  viUnge  of  Bedai^t  was  posted  the 
fifth  diivisioa,  with  three  or  tour  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  and  tho  .men  and 
horses  attnohed  to  them ;  ana  to  it,  the 
4iMy  of  watching  the ,  enemy,  .  and 
keeping  poss^stnon  olf  the  gmnd  on 
which  the  ptoqne^  itoqd»  was  commit- 
ted. Thus  along  the  tine  oC  the  hifi^ 
road  WM  hoMf^  #  ccvpa  of  about  fif- 
teen tbo^sand  in^ntry,  twelve  htm- 
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dred  cavalry,  and  a  doe  proportioii  of 
artillery  ;  all  under  the  munediate 
oommand  of  Sir  John  Hope. 

In  direct  communication  with  the 
head  of  this  oolurony  was  the  light  di- 
▼idon,  under  the  command  of  Migor- 
General  Brown  Allen.  It  consisted  of 
the  5Sd,  4Sd,  and  95th  regiments,  of  a 
brigade  or  two  of  ca^adores,  andmut* 
tered  in  all  about  four  or  five  thousand 
bayonets.  These  occupied  the  church 
and  village  of  Arcanques,  situated  up« 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  of  considerable 
natural  strength.  Beyond  this  divi- 
sion again,  lay  the  4th ;  in  connexion 
with  which  were  the  3d,  the  7th,  and 
the  2d  divisions,  whilst  the  6th  took 
post  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  acted  as  a 
reserve,  in  case  a  reserve  should  be 
wanting. 


Chap.  X.  bn 

I  have  said  that  Lord  Wellington  s 
head-quarters  were  in  the  town  of  St 
Jean  de  Lus.  Here  also  Sir  John 
Hope,  and  several  senerals  of  division 
and  of  brigade,  established  themselves ; 
and  here  all  the  general  staff  of  the 
army  was  posted.  Of  course  the  place 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  warlike,  gmety, 
such  as  it  had  not  probably  witnessed 
before,  at  least  in  modem  times ;  but  * 
everything  was  done  which  could  be 
done  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
inhabitants ;  nor  was  the  slightest  out- 
rage or  riot  permitted.  Such  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  British  army  was 
disposed  of,  from  the  18th  of  Novem* 
her,  when  it  first  went  into  canto&t 
ments,  till  the  9th  of  December,  when 
it  was  found  necessary  once  more  to 
take  the  field. 


Chap.  XI. 


I  HAD  been  out  with  my  gun  during 
the  whole  of  the  8th  of  December,  and 
returned  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
not  a  little  weary  with  wandering, 
when  the  first  intelligence  communi- 
cated to  me  was,  that  the  corps  had 
received  orders  to  be  under  arms  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning,  when  the 
whole  of  the  army  should  advance. 
In  a  former  chapter,  I  have  hinted,  that 
a  continued  tract  of  rainy  weather 
drove  Lord  Wellington  earlier  than  he 
had  designed,  and  against  his  inclina- 
tion, into  winter-quarters.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  position  of  the 
army  was  not  in  every  respect  to  his 
mind.  The  right,  in  particulsr,  was 
too  far  thrown  bade ;  and  the  course  of 
the  Nivelle  interfered  in  a  very  incon* 
venient  degree  with  the  communica- 
tion between  it  and  the  left  We  were 
accordingly  given  to  understand,  that 
the  object  of  our  present  movement 
was  merelv  to  fiidHtate  the  crossing  of 
that  river  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps, 
and  that  as  soon  as  this  object  was  at- 
tained, we  dbottld  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn in  peace  to  our  comfortable  quar- 
ters. 

In  consequence  of  this  information, 
Graham  and  myself  made  fewer  pre- 
parations than  we  had  been  in  the  ha^ 
tnt  of  making  on  odier  and  similar  oc- 
casions. Instead  of  packing  up  our 
baggage,  and  ordering  out  our  sump- 
ter-pony  and  faithful  Portuguese,  as 
we  had  hitherto  done,  we  Im  every- 
thing in  our  apartment,  in  it^  ordtuary 


condition.  Strict  charges  were  indeed 
given  to  the  servants,  that  a  cheerful 
fire  and  a  substantial  meal  should  be 
prepared  against  our  return  in  the 
evening ;  but  we  put  up  neither  food 
nor  clothes  for  immediate  use,  in  full 
expectation  that  such  things  would  not 
be  required. 

The  night  of  the  8th  passed  quietly 
over,  and  I  arose  about  two  hours  be- 
fore dawn  on  the  9th,  perfectly  fresh, 
and,  like  those  arouna  me,  m  hifl;h 

r*  'ts.  We  had  been  so  long  idle, 
the  near  prospect  of  a  little  fight- 
ing, instead  of  creating  gloomj  sen- 
sations, was  viewed  with  sincere  de- 
light ;  and  we  took  our  places,  and  be- 
gan our  march  towards  the  high-road, 
in  silence,  it  is  true,  but  with  extreme 
good  will.  There  we  remained  sta- 
tionary till  the  day  broke ;  when  the 
word  being  given  toadvance,  we  pointed 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Bayonne. 

The  brigade  to  which  I  belonged 
took  post  at  the  head  of  the  Ist  divi^ 
oon,  and  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  5th.  This  situation  afforded  to  me, 
on  several  occasions,  as  the  inequalities 
of  the  road  placed  me,  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  very 
favourable  opportunities  of  beholding 
the  whole  of  the  warlike  mass,  which 
was  moving;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
a  more  imposing  or  more  elevating 
spectacle.  The  entire  left  wing  of  the 
army  advanced,  in  a  single  continuous 
column,  by  the  main  road,  and  covered, 
at  the  most  moderate  computation,  a 
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SMce  of  four  miles.  As  far>  indeedi  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  except  swarms  of  in£intry,  clothed 
not  only  m  scarlet,  but  in  green,  blue, 
and  brown  uniforms ;  whilst  here  and 
there  a  brigade  of  four  or  six  guns 
occupied  a  vacant  space  between  the 
last  files  of  one  division  and  the  first  of 
another.  The  rear  of  all  came  to  the 
cavalry ;  but  of  their  appearance  I  was 
unable  accurately  to  judge,  they  were 
so  distant 

We  had  proceeded  about  five  miles, 
and  it  was  now  seven  o'clock,  when, 
our  advanced  guard  fidling  in  with 
the  French  picquets,  a  smart  skirmish 
began.  It  was  really  a  beautiftil  sight. 
The  enemy  made,  it  is  true,  no  very 
determined  stand,  but  they  gave  not 
up  a  rood  of  ground,  without  exeban- 
gmg  a  few  shots  with  their  assailants  ; 
who  pressed  forward,  vigorously  in- 
deed, but  with  all  the  caution  and 
circumspection  which  mark  the  ad- 
vance of  a  skilful  skirmisher.  The 
column,  in  the  meanwhile,  moved 
slowly  but  steadily  on ;  nor  was  it 
once  called  upon,  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  to  deploy  into  line. 

When  the  light  troops  of  an  army 
are  engaged,  as  ours  were  this  morn- 
ing, the  heavy  infantry  is  necessitated 
to  march  at  a  slow  rate ;  whilst,  ever 
and  anon,  a  short  halt  or  check  takes 
place.  These  Iftdts  occurred  to-day 
with  unusual  frequency.  The  fact,  I 
believe,  was,  that  Lord  Wellin^on 
had  no  desire  to  bring  his  left  into 
determined  action  at  all.  This  object 
was  fiilly  attained  as  long  as  he  kept 
the  right  of  the  enemy  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  irresolution  ,but  theground 
which  we  gained  was  in  no  degree  im- 
portant to  the  furtherance  of  the  sole 
design  which  he  had  in  view.  Of 
course,  the  tardiness  of  our  motions 

Sve  a  better  opportunity  of  watching 
e  progress  of  those  connected  with 
us ;  nor  have  I  ever  beheld  a  field- 
day  at  home,  more  regularly  and  more 
elj4;anUy  gone  throu^,  than  this  tri- 
fling afiair  of  the  ninth  of  December. 
It  was  getting  somewhat  late,  per- 
haps it  might  be  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  our  column,  hav- 
ing overcome  all  opposition,  halted  on 
some  rising  ground,  about  three  miles 
fVom  the  walls  of  Bayonne.  From 
this  point  we  obtained  a  perfect  view 
of  the  out-works  of  that  town,  as 
well  as  of  the  formidable  line  of  for- 
tifieations  which  Soult  had  thrown  up. 
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along  the  course  of  the  Adoor ;  but 
of  the  city  itself,  we  saw  but  little, 
on  account  of  several  groves  of  lofty 
elm  and  other  trees,  wmdi  intervenecf. 
It  will  readilv  be  imagined  that  we 
turned  our  glasses  towards  the  en- 
trenched camp,  with  feelings  very  dif- 
ferent froni  those  which  actuate  an 
ordinary  observer'  of  the  face  of  a 
strange  country.  That  the  French 
marshal  had  been  at  work  upon  these 
lines,  not  only  from  the  moment  ^ 
his  last  defeat,  but  fhmi  the  very  first 
day  of  his  assuming  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Spain,  we  were  quite 
aware ;  and  hence  we  were  by  no  means 
surprised  at  beholding  audi  an  obsta- 
cle presented  to  our  farther  progress 
in  France.  But  I  cannot  say  that  the 
sight  cast  even  a  damp  upon  our  usual 
confidence.  We  knew  that  whatever 
could  be  done  to  render  these  mighty 
preparations  useless,  our  gallant  ge* 
neral  would  effect ;  and  perhaps  we 
were  each  of  us  vain  enougn  to  b^eve, 
that  nothing  could  resist  our  own  in- 
dividual valour.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
though  we  fireely  acknowledged  that 
many  a  brave  fellow  must  find  a  grave 
ere  tnese  works  could  come  into  our 
possession,  we  would  have  advanced 
to  the  attack  at  the  instant,  not  only 
without  reluctance,  but  with  the  most 
perfect  assurance  ^  success. 

The  sound  of  firing  had  now  ^- 
dually  subsided ;  the  enemy  having 
witharawn  within  their  entrench- 
ments, and  our  skirmishers  being  call- 
ed in  to  join  their  respective  corps. 
The  left  column,  dividing  itself  ac- 
cording to  its  brigades,  had  taken  post 
along  a  ridge  of  high  ground;  and 
our  men,  piling  their  arms,  set  about 
lighting  fires  in  all  directions ;  when 
I  wandered  from  the  corps,  as  my  in- 
variable custom  was,  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures. I  had  strolled  forward  fiir 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  if  possible, 
a  more  perfect  view  of  the  enemy's 
lines ;  and  was  stepping  across  a  ditch 
on  my  return,  when  a  low  groan,  as 
if  fVom  some  person  in  acute  pain,  at- 
tracted my  notice.  I  looked  down  into 
the  ditch,  which  was,  perhaps, fiiur  feet 
deep,  and  beheld  three  human  beings 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  They  were 
all  perfectly  naked,  and  two  of  them 
were  motionless.  On  fiurther  exami-  ' 
nation,  I  found  that  they  were  three 
French  soldiers,  of  whom  one  only 
was  alive ;  and  he  lay  bleeding  fVom 
a  severe  wound  in  the  face,  a  mus- 
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ket-ball  haviag  broken  both  cheek- 
bones. He  was,  however,  sensible; 
to  I  ran  for  help,  and  he  was  carried 
by  some  of  our  people  to  a  neighbour- 
ing house.  Here  the  poor  fellow,  whom 
his  own  oountryU^en  had  stripped  and 
deserted,  was  well  taken  care  of  by  his 
enemies ;  but  he  had  suffered  so  much 
from  exposure  to  cold,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  preserve  his  life,  were  vain, 
and  he  died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  his  wound  was  dressed. 

In  th«  meanwhile.  Lord  Welling- 
ton jputtiBg  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
small  corps  of  cavalry,  and,  attended 
by  a  few  companies  of  light  infkntry, 
proceeded  to  the  front,  in  order  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy's  works.  This 
he  was  permitted  to  do  without  any 
farther  molestation  than  arose  from 
the  occasional  discharge  of  a  field  gun 
as  he  and  his  party  presented  a  fa- 
vourable mark  to  the  gunners.  But 
neither  he  nor  his  followers  received 
the  slightest  injury  from  these  dischar- 
ges, and  by  six  in  the  evening  he  had 
effected  every  object  which  he  desired 
to  efiecU  Orders  were  accordingly  is- 
sued for  the  troops  to  fall  back  to  their 
former  quarters,  and  the  main  road 
was  agam  crowded  with  armed  men, 
marching  to  the  rear,  in  a  fashion  not 
perhaps  quite  so  orderly  as  that  which 
distinguished  their  advance. 

A  heavy  rain  had  begun  about  an 
hour  previous  to  this  movement,  ac- 
companied by  a  cold  wind,  which  blew 
directly  in  our  faces.  Darkness,  too, 
set  rapidly  in  ;  the  road  soon  became 
deep  and  muddy  from  the  trampling 
of  the  multituue  of  men  and  horses 
which  covered  it ;  and  something  like 
an  inclination  to  grumble,  began  to 
arise  in  our  bosoms.  Perhaps  I  need  not 
tell  the  reader,  that  between  the  In&n- 
try  and  cavalry  in  the  British  army,  a 
sortof  natural  antipathy  exists;  the  for- 
mer description  of  force  regarding  the 
latter  as  little  better  than  useless,  the 
latter  regarding  the  former  as  extreme- 
ly vulgar  and  ungenteel.  I  was  myself 
an  officer  of  infantry ;  and  I  perfectly 
recollect  the  angry  feelings  which  were 
excited  at  a  particular  period  of  the 
march,  when  the  corps,  weary,  wet, 
and  hungry,  was  rudely  ordered,  by  a 
squadron  or  two  of  lignt  troopers,  to 
"  get  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  them 
to  pass."  Recollect,  good  reader,  that 
the  rain  was  falling  as  if  it  had  come 
from  buckets ;  that  each  infantry  ^U 
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dier  carries  a  load  of  perhaps  fifty 
pounds  wdght  about  his  person ;  that 
our  brave  fellows  had  walked  under 
this  load,  upwards  of  fourteen  miles, 
and  were  still  six  long  miles  from  a 

Slaoe  of  rest ;  and  you  will  not  won- 
er  that  these  troopers  were  saluted 
with  *'  curses  not  loud  but  deep," 
as  they  somewhat  wantonly  jostled 
their  1^  fortunate  comrades  into  the 
deepest  and  dirtiest  ^ides  of  the  way. 
I  must  confess  that  I  shared  in  the 
indignation  of  my  men ;  though,  of 
course,  I  exerted  myself  as  much  as 
possible  to  prevent  its  being  more 
openly  displayed. 

Never  haa  any  saloon,  when  bril- 
liantly lighted  up,  and  filled  with  all 
the  splendour  and  elegance  of  a  fa- 
shionable assembly,  appeared  half  so 
attractive  to  my  eyes,  as  did  our  own 
humble  apartment  this  evening,  with 
its  carpetless  floor,  its  logs  of  wood  ar- 
rancea  instead  of  chairs,  and  a  few 
desJus,  or  rather  a  piece  of  sca£fbldin|g, 
placed  in  the  centre,  as  a  substitute  for 
a  table.  A  large  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
rudely-constructed  hearth,  trhich  shed 
a  bright  glare  over  the  white  walls ; 
and  our  unpolished  table  being  cover- 
ed with  a  clean  doth,  over  which  were 
arranged  plates,  knives,  forks,  and 
drinkmg-cups,  gave  promise  of  a  sub- 
stantial meal,  and  of  an  evening  of  real 
enjoyment.  Nor  weie  our  hopes  blight- 
ed. We  had  just  time  to  strip  off  our 
wet  and  muddy  garments,  and  to  sub- 
stitute others  in  their  room,  when  a 
huge  piece  of  roast-beef  smoked  upon 
the  board,  and  summoned  us  to  an 
occupation  more  agreeable  than  any 
whicn  could  have  been  at  that  moment 
proposed  to  us.  Then  our  faithful 
valets  had  taken  care  to  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  wine ;  a  bottle  or  two 
of  champaigne,  with  claret  of  no  mean 
quality,  wmch,  with  a  little  French 
beer,  brisk,  and  weak,  and  well  fla- 
voured, served  exceedingly  well  to 
wash  down  the  more  solid  portions  of 
our  repast.  To  complete  the  thing,  a 
few  of^  our  most  intimatfe  companions 
dropping  in,  soon  after  the  fragments 
had  been  cleared  away,  our  cigars  were 
lighted,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
apartment  became  speedily  impr^a- 
ted  with  the  delicious  fumes  of  to- 
bacco ;  in  sending  forth  the  clouds  of 
which,  no  other  interruption  took 
place,  than  was  produced  by  an  occa- 
sional uplifting  of  the  wine-cup  to  the 
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lips,  and  an  expression  or  short  ejacu- 
lation, indicative  of  the  perfect  satis- 
fiiction  of  him  who  uttered  it  I  have 
seen  many  merry  and  many  happy 
days  and  nights  both  before  and  since^ 
but  an  evening  of  more  quiet  luxury 
than  this,  I  certainly  do  not  recollect 
at  any  period  to  have  spent 

At  length  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
began  to  tell  upon  us  in  a  degree  some- 
what  too  powerful  for  enjoyment  We 
had  been  under  arms  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time,  no  opportunity 
of  eating  had  been  supplied  to  us ; 
nor  had  we  been  permitted  to  unbend 
either  our  minds  or  bodies,  in  any  ef- 
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fectual  degree.  Like  other  animals 
who  have  fasted  long,  we  had  all  gor- 
ged ourselves  as  soon  as  the  means  of 
so  doing  were  furnished ;  and  henoe, 
the  sensation  of  absolute  rest,  degene- 
rated gradually  into  languor,  and  sleep 
laid  his  leaden  fingers  on  our  eyelids. 
I  do  not  believe  that  half  a  doxen  sen- 
tences of  ordinary  length  bad  been  ut- 
tered amongst  us,  when,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  our  last  cup  of  wine  was  drain- 
ed off ;  and  irom  our  guests  depart- 
ing each  to  his  own  billet,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  our  pallets.  I  need  not 
add  that  our  slumber  was  thoroughly 
unbroken. 
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Many  thanks,  my  dear  North,  for 
your  kind  inquiries.  So  much  time  has 
elapsed  since  any  correspondence  pass- 
ed between  us,  tnat  I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  anxiety  which  you  express 
touching  my  health.  Thank  God,  I 
am  not  amiss,  considering  that,  like 
yourself,  I  am  not  a  boy ;  and  have 
spent  forty  good  years  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate. But  enough  of  personal! ties-~ 
Let  me  to  business. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the 
state  of  aflfairs  in  India  ?  whether  the 
the  results  of  the  Burmese  war,  the 
mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Barrackpore, 
and  the  recent  attempt  to  assafsmate 
two  British  functionaries  in  open 
court,  alann  mc  ?  You  ask  me  whe- 
ther or  not  I  believe,  that  the  natives 
of  India  are  really  attached  to  their 
European  rulers  ?  whether  our  system 
of  government  is,  and  always  has  been, 
sudi  as  to  entitle  us  to  such  attach- 
ment }  and  hence,  whether  a  perma- 
nent continuance  of  our  authority  in 
Hindoost^n  may  be  calculated  upon? 
— These  are  grave  and  important  ques- 
tions, which  involve  far  too  many  con- 
siderations to  be  rashly  entered  into. 
But  I  will  endeavour  to  reply  to  them 
one  by  one ;  and  if  my  view  of  things 
shall  chance  to  differ  from  the  view 
which  you  have  hitherto  entertained, 
all  that  I  can  expect  is,  that  you  will 
give  to  my  reasonings  an  impartial 
consideration,  and  tlien  treat  them  as 
they  shall  apjjear  to  merit 

I  liave  nohcsitation  to  say,  that  I  con- 


sider the  aspect  of  things  in  British  In- 
dia, at  this  present  moment,  as  exceed- 
ingly alarming.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
any  wor  more  needlessly,  or  more  rasbly 
entered  into,  than  that  in  which  the 
India  Company  are  involved  with  the 
Burmese.  The  Burmese,  according  to 
every  account,  had  offered  no  such  in- 
sult to  the  load  authorities  as  that  an 
immediate  appeal  to  arms  was  neces- 
sary, at  a  time  when  no  adequate  prepa- 
rations for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  had 
been  made.  Exercising,  as  they  were 
surely  entitled  to  exercise,  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  an  independent  state, 
they  nad  indeed  brought  under  sub- 
jection to  themselves,  sundry  prind- 
jMilities,  totally  unconnected  by  anr 
tie  of  allegiance  or  confederacy  with 
us ;  and  they  had  farther  taken  pos- 
session of  a  barren  island,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  which,  we,  it  appears, 
lay  claim.  But  thej  had  made  no  in- 
roads upon  our  temtory,  nor  commit- 
ted any  ravages  in  our  fields ;  and  if 
they  conceived  that,  to  the  iriand  in 
question,  their  title  was  equally  valid 
vrith  ours,  can  we  wonder  at  their  de- 
murring to  comply  with  our  verv  pe- 
remptory command  that  it  should  be 
evacuated  ?  Yet  because  they  hesita- 
ted in  meeting  our  wishes,  expressed, 
as  such  wishes  generally  are,  not  in 
the  mildest  of  all  terms,  we  declared 
war  upon  them — and  what  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  Whilst  a  handftd 
of  soldiers  were  sent  against  them, 
just  competent  to  carry  the  stockades 
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upon  the  bsDlcs  of  the  riTer,  at  a  seMon, 
too,  the  most  sickly  of  any  in  the  whole 
year,  the  chief  seat  of  our  government 
was  left  absolutely  unguarded ;  inso- 
much, that  had  Uie  enemy  pushed  a 
body  of  troops  across  the  country,  aa 
at  one  time  there  was  resson  to  appre- 
hend he  would  have  done,  a  clear  pas« 
sage  lay  open  for  him  to  the  very  gates 
of  Calcutta.  But  let  the  matter  of  the 
Burmese  war  rest.  It  was  madly,  pMPr- 
haps  unjustly,  entered  into ;  but  being 
begun,  it  must  be  prosecuted  to  a  close. 

It  ia  not,  however,  this  war,  nor  iu 
unavoidable  consequences  one  way  or 
another,  which  alarm  me,  ludf  so  much 
as  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore,  and 
the  attempts  recently  made  to  assassi- 
nate two  of  our  dvil  servants.  True, 
the  war  must  be  hurtful  to  us,  let  it 
end  as  it  will  ;  for  if  we  succeed,  an 
accession  of  territory  will  be  acquired 
b^  an  empire  already  too  extensive;  and 
it  we  fail,  we  shall  be  driven  from  the 
Peninsula.  But  there  is  gieater  ground 
of  terror  by  far,  in  any  symptom  of 
rebellion  among  our  native  sul^ects, 
no  matter  how  slight,  than  in  the  is- 
sues of  military  operations,  conoem- 
ing  which  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tauted.  I  dislike  this  mutiny  much. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  it  is  indeed 
contemptible  enough ;  but  ia  the  os- 
tensible cause,  the  real  cause?  The 
ostensible  cause  of  the  mutiny  in 
1807,  was  an  indiscreet  order  respect* 
ing  the  dress  of  the  Sepoys  ;  but  who 
knows  not  that  the  real  cause  wss  a 
dread  of  innovation  upon  the  religion 
of  the  eountnr  ?  And  why  may  not  a 
more  powerftd  feeling  than  that  which 
is  sBsigned  be  the  true  parent  of  the 
mutiny  at  fianrackpors  r  If  so,  as  I, 
for  one,  cannot  but  su^^ect,  where 
will  we  end  ?  One  regiment,  it  ap- 
pears, and  it  the  moat  determinedly 
mutinous  of  all,  haa  been  disbanded. 
By  tbia  means  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  trained  to  arms,  and  disciplined 
after  the  Eunqiean  fashion,  have  been 
let  loose  upon  the  country  ;  nor  ean 
we  donbt,  that,  if  matters  have  ap- 
proached the  crisis  of  which  I  confess 
myself  to  be  aoprehemve,  they  will 
turn  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
conveyed  to  them  sgainst  theinstructed. 

Even  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore, 
however,  startling  as  it  certainly  is, 
comes  not  upon  me  virith  so  decided  an 
appearance  of  danger,  as  the  reported 
attempt  at  assasBination.   That  a  £u- 
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ropean  ma^trate  should  be  openly 
shot  at,  while  sitting  in  his  own  cut- 
cherry,  by  a  Hindoo,  is  an  occurrence 
so  novel,  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
doubt  ita  validity.  When  I  was  in 
India— and  it  is  now  little  short  of 
fitty  years  since  I  Arst  entered  the 
service— such  an  event  would  have 
caused  a  sensation  of  ilismav  and  asto- 
nishment throughout  thewliolec^the 
povinces,  whilst  he  who  talked  before- 
hand of  its  possible  occurrence,  would 
have  been  derided  as  inaane.  Are  the 
Hindooa  beginning  to  discover,  that 
thirty  thousand  European  residents 
are  incapable  of  retaining  one  hundred 
miUiona  of  natives  in  subjection  any 
longer  than  those  hundred  millions 
shall  choose  ?  Is  this  the  species  of 
knowledge  which  our  schools  and  our 
missionaries  have  conveved  to  them  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  yoke  which  we  have 
so  long  placed  around  their  necks,  be- 
gins to  gall  too  acutely  ?  I  know  not ; 
but  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  my 
suspicions  be  well  founded,  our  Esst- 
em  empire  already  totters  to  its  fall. 

But  perhaps  jrou  will  assert,  that  the 
natives  of  India,  so  far  from  feeling 
the  government  of  Europeans  as  a 
yoke,  hail  it  as  a  bleving.  Such,  I 
am  quite  aware,  is  the  popular  Ian* 

Ee  of  the  day.  The  missionariea, 
men,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
M,  talk,  in  their  various  reports, 
of  the  contented  and  happy  state  of 
the  country.  They  speak  of  crime,  in- 
deed, as  being  most  abundant ;  of  rob- 
beries, murders,  thefta,  decoities;  of 
falsehood,  forgery,  undiastity,  and 
even,  drunkenness,  abounding  every* 
where.  But  these  things  they  attri- 
bute entirelv  to  the  innate  depravity 
of  the  peome,  who  will  not  become 
honest,  inuustrioua,  and  peaceable,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  British  govern- 
ment has  done  for  them.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  tVom  the  5th  number  of 
awork  entitled  ''The  Friend  of  India," 
will  convey  to  your  readers  a  tolerahl v 
clear  notion  ot  the  sentiments  whicn 
our  welUmeanins  missionaries  are 
anxious  to  dissemuiate.  From  dus  it 
would  appear,  not  only  that  our  go- 
vernment has  proved  m  the  highest 
degree  conducive  to  the  political  wel- 
fare of  India,  but  that  it  is  acknow'* 
ledged  by  the  natives  themselves  so  to 
have  6perated;  indeed  the  zealous 
compiler  of  the  statement  more  than 
insinuates,  that  the  eatablishroent  of 
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India  belonged.    Few  nations  have 
ever  been  so  aasiduoas  in  encouraging 
the  acquisition  of  territory^  as  we  have 
been  in  diacovraffing  it  in  India.   We 
scarcely  think  the  page  of  history  will 
furnish  a  parallel  to  this  course.    Of 
nations  urged  on  to  conquest^  we  hare 
examples  in  abundance.    The  con- 
quests of  Rome  were  made  with  the 
lull  sanction  of  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people ;  nor  was  it  till  a  thousand 
years  after  tlie  foundation  of  the  city, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  after  they 
had  outlived  the  spirit  of  liberty,  ius- 
tioe,  and  all  the  virtues^  that,  finding 
Uieir  empire  too  unwieldy,  they  gave 
up  some  few  of  its  most  distant  pro- 
vinces for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
rest.    The  conquest  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, nearly  three  centuries  ago,  was 
urged  no  less  bv  the  ardour  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  tlurst  of  its  monarchs  for 
gold,  than  by  the  spirit  of  private  ad- 
venture ;  nay,  so  far  did  the  lust  for 
conquest  and  empire  prevail  in  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  that  repeated  grants 
were  obtained  fVom  the  Vatican  of  re- 
gions then  but  imperfectly  discovered. 
Nor  are  these  sobtary  instances ;  the 
love  of  c6nquest  mav  be  traced  in  al- 
most every  nation  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  but  these  are  adduced,  be- 
cause their  foreign  conquests  have  the 
closest  analogy  to  our  Indian  acquisi- 
tions.   For  princes  and  nations,  then, 
to  pant  for  territorial  aggrandizement, 
has  in  it  nothing  strange  or  new ;  but 
it  is  strange  for  a  nation  continually 
to  discountenance  this  spirit  in  the 
strongest    manner;   and    still  more 
strange,  that,  in  the  very  face  of  all 
these  prohibitions,  without  the  na- 
tional strength  being  ever  put  forth 
for  this  purpose,  a  mighty  empire 
should  have  grown   up  amidst  the 
anxieties  and  the  habits  of  commercial 
speculation.  It  is  not  that  the  British 
nation  has  conquered  India ;  rather, 
unavoidable    circumstances    have  at 
length  almost  subdued  the  national 
aversion  to  this  conquest.   Into  these, 
and  the  influence  inseparable  from 
them^  were  we  gradually  introduced, 
in  protecting  our  commercial  interests, 
till  we  found  that  to  recede  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  total  abandoning  of 
all  future  interest  in  India  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

"  3.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the 
natives  seem  to  have  been  folly  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, administered  ufith  equity,  and 


breathing  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  by  a 
long  series  of  sanguinary  dis8ensi<ms 
between  their  own  petty  sovereigns, 
and  unceasing  oppressions  under  the 
Mussulman  dynasty.  The  standard 
of  the  Crescent  was  anything  rather 
than  the  standard  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Seven  centuries  ofcontinutms 
and  remorseless  oppressions  had  fully 
paved  the  way  for  their  quiet  submis- 
sion to  a  foreign  empire  which  brought 
with  it  peace  and  secu riiy.  Hence  eve- 
ry sensible  and  reflecting  native  fe^ 
Mund  to  us  by  the  ties  of  interest ; 
because  he  knows  that  the  removal 
of  our  sway  would  be  the  deaih-war' 
rant  of  tJtat  security  fbr  his  family 
and  property  which  he  now  enjoys  :  it 
would  instantly  let  loose  on  ms  coun- 
try all  those  disorderly  and  unprinci- 
pled minds  which  are  now  held  in 
restraint  through  the  superiority  of 
our  power.  To  Bengal  itself  the  re- 
moval of  our  supremacy  would  be  in- 
stant destruction;  nearly  swallowed 
up  by  the  Mahrattas,  before  we  de- 
livered it,  whom  Alivbbdi  himself, 
with  all  his  energy  and  resources, 
could  scarcely  repd,  its  wealth  and 
influence,  which,  under  British  sway, 
have  been  rapidly  accumulating  Jfor 
these  sixty  years  past,  would  instantly 
render  it  a  prey  to  the  more  warlike 
tribes  of  Hindoostlian,  into  whose 
hands  it  would  fall,  like  a  ripe  flg  into 
the  mouth  of  the  eater.  Nor,  if  these 
lawless  Hindoo  tribes  were  by  any 
reason  repelled,  could  anything  with- 
in human  view  prevent  the  norrors 
and  oppressions  of  the  Mussulman 
dynasty  from  again  pervading  the 
whole  of  Hindoostlian.  So  evidently 
hath  divine  Providence  rendered  Bri- 
tain the  deliverer  and  preserver  of  In-^ 
dia,  a  fact  which  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  every  well-informed  Hin- 
doo. 

"  4.  The  undisturbed  <^uiet  which 
now  reigns  throughout  India  is  equal- 
ly matter  of  astonishment.  The  ar- 
mies of  AcKBEa  and  Aubukozxeb, 
the  most  vigorous  of  the  Mussulman 
princes,  were  perpetually  occupied  in 
quelling  insurrections  in  Various  parts 
of  the  empire;  whereas  under  the 
British  sway,  all  we  hear  of  a  petty 
Zemindar's  occasionally  oppodng  ffo- 
vemment,  is  only  like  a  random  shot 
after  a  mighty  victory.  This  circum- 
stance alone  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  closest  research  into  the  annals  of 
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India  will  present  us  with  no  stale  qf 
iranquiUity,  order,  and  good  govern^ 
ment,  like  the  present,  from  the  time 
the  Hindoos  haye  been  embodied  as 
anaUon.  This  fully  warrants  our  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  the  Bri- 
tish supremac]^  hi  the  East  as  brought 
about  by  the  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence  for  some  great  and  import- 
ant purpose.  These  astonishing  cir- 
cumstances^ which  never  met  before 
in  the  history  of  India,  bespeak  some- 
thing beyond  the  reach  of  mere  ac- 
cident, and  render  it  a  duty  to  look 
abroad  and  see  whither  this  mighty 
revolution  tends ;  for  as  no  situation 
in  lif^  is  without  its  duties,  there  may 
be  dudes  demanded  of  us  in  these  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  to  neglect 
which  mi^ht  involve  the  highest  de- 
gree of  criminality. 

"  A  new  scene  of  operation  has, 
within  these  last  thirty  years,  deve- 
loped itself  to  Christian  Europe,  in 
which  Britain  has  taken  the  lead. 
Sudi  efforts  have  been  made  for  the 
removal  of  human  misery  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  and  such  vigour  has  been 
infused  into  these  effbrts,  as  no  prec^ 
ding  a^e  of  the  world  has  witnessed. 
With  little  exception  the  energies  of 
mankind  have  hitherto  been  devoted 
to  the  spread  of  misery.  In  our  land 
these  energies  are  now  devoted  to  the 
extension  c^  that  knowledge  which  has 
the  most  immediate  relation  to  human 
happiness,  directed  as  it  chiefly  is  to 
that  sacred  volume,  which  '  converts 
the  soul,'  and  '  is  able  to  make  it 
wise  unto  salvation.'  The  extension 
of  British  power,  therefore,  is  now 
tantamount  to  extending  the  circle  of 
British  benevolence.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, must  it  not  strike  the 
moat  superficial  observer,  that  the  as- 
tonishing augmentation  of  our  emnire 
in  the  East,  at  the  precise  period  wnen 
exertions  so  unprecedented  are  thus 
made  to  remove  the  miseries  of  Boan- 
kind,  carries  on  its  very  front  the  em^ 
biems  of  peace,  improvement,  and  hap- 
piness, respecting  India  ?  We,  for 
nearlv  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeara^  pre- 
viously possessed  establishments  in  In- 
dia, but  establishments  distinct  fhmi 
all  influence  in  the  country ;  nor  du- 
ring .the  whde  of  this  period  do  we 
V  seem  ever  to  have  cast  an  eye  on  its 
continent,  with  the  hope  of  obtaming 
supreme  influence  there.  While  the 
elnnents  of  benevolence,  however, 
were  working  their  way  into  the  great 


body  of  the  people  at  home,  a  train  of 
circumstances,  as  unexpe^ed  to  tis  as 
they  are  extraordinary,  has  been  pla* 
cing  in  our  hands,  almost  against  tke 
will  of  the  great  body  cf  the  nation, 
the  absolute  command  of  one  of  the 
largest  empires  in  the  world.  Had 
this  been  done  for  us  within  a  few 
years  after  the  charter  was  granted  to 
the  Company  by  Qubbm  Elizabeth, 
we  might  have  permitted  two  centu- 
ries in^orionsly  to  pass  over  us  with- 
out any  efibrt  to  improve  the  condition 
qf  India,  to  remove  its  mighty  mass  qf 
misery,  to  stop  that  moral  pestilence 
which  has  for  so  many  ages  withered 
human  happiness  throughout  t/ie  whole 
qf  that  vast  continent.  But  feeling  as 
Britain  now  does,  this  cannot  be  the 
case.  We  cannot  remain  two  centu- 
ries more  in  India  without  making 
her  a  participator  qf  the  rich  blessimgt 
we  ourselves  tnfoy.  The  feelings  of  the 
British  public  have  become  too  phi- 
lanthropic, its  views  too  extenaive, 
its  energies  for  benevolent  exertion 
too  great,  and  Us  interest  in  the  hap* 
piness  qf  India  too  strong,  to  rm- 
der  this  possible;  and  as  it  is  certain 
that,  notwithstanding  our  own  ig- 
norance of  their  drcumstances,  and 
the  yet  almost  unbroken  influence  ,of 
those  depraved  habits  and  principles 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed  through- 
out the  country,  Inoia  has  already  de- 
rived more  benefit  from  British  sway 
than  from  that  of  any  or  of  all  the 
foreign  naticms  to  which  she  has  ever 
before  been  subject, — to  d^iy  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  events  any  share 
in  the  plans  which  have  led  to  a  result 
already  so  happy  for  India,  and  which 
bids  fair,  in  due  time,  to  secure  its  uni- 
versal improvement,  is  to  deny  Him 
all  interest  or  concern  in  the  haziness 
of  his  rational  creatures.  Even  to  in- 
dividuals in  our  native  land,  who  have 
shed  a  single  ray  of  benevoknoe  over 
the  family  of  man,  we  cannot  deny 
our  warmest  admiration.  The  histo- 
rian of  this  age,  when  he  reviews  its 
transactions,  will  feel  pleated  to  es- 
cape from  battles  and  bloodshed,  to 
those  peaceful  efibrts  of  benevolence 
by  which  ignorance  and  delusion  have 
been  dispelled,  and  happiness  diflUsed 
among  so  great  a  portion  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures. With  these  fedings 
towards  even  fellow-creatures  disda- 
suished  for  beneficence,  we  cannot 
deny  to  the  Great  Father  of  msnirind 
the  tribute  due  to  his  goodness ;  still 
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less  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  deny 
that  one  great  plan  of  benevolence  is 
evident  in  all  the  events  which  have 
contributed  to  place  India  in  the  hands 
of  that  nation  to  whom  are  now  given, 
in  80  eminent  a  degree,  both  the  power 
and  the  will  to  seek  its  highest  im- 
provement and  happiness.    To  sup- 
pose that  the  throne  of  the  house  of 
Timur,  the  supreme  rule  over  sixty 
millions  of  people,  has  been  transfer- 
red to  the  first  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  cinlizaiion  and  sound  know^ 
ledge,  for  the  ^e  of  transmitting  a 
few  bales  of  silk  or  cotton,  or  a  few 
chests  of  indigo,  across  the  ocean,  is 
no  less  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  than 
the  goodness  of  Him  who  is  ^  won- 
derfVil  in    counsel  and  excellent  in 
working,'  and  whose  ^  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works.'    The  idea  is 
inadmissible;  and  we  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  all  these  events, 
which  have  been  insensibly  accelera- 
ting the  progress  of  our  arms  in  India, 
have  had  a  direct  aspect  on  its  moral 
improvement ;  nor  will  such  an  admis- 
sion in  the  least  dercgale  from  our  na- 
tional glory.    Let  it  not  be  said,  then, 
that  a  nation,  blessed  as  we  are  in  all 
that  mankind  esteem  great,  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  in 
possession  of  the  only  genuine  Reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  Will,  have  ne- 
glected such  an  opportunity  for  bless- 
ing so  larffe  a  portion  of  the  great  hu- 
man family.    We  cannot  measure  the 
scale  of  our  duties  by  the  scale  of  com- 
mercial relationship.     We  are  attach- 
ed to  India  by  higher  and  nobler  ties. 
We  have  everything  to  bestow, — and 
she  has  everything  to  receive.    For 
her  then  to  be  united  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  of  interest  to  a  country 
overflowing  with  institutions  for  re- 
moving the  miseries  of  mankind,  is 
the  happiest  event  yet  to  be  found  in 
her  history.     //  is  nothing-  less  than  an 
evident  and  decided  interposition  of  Di* 
vine  Providence  in  her  favour.     And 
,    for  our  own  country,  raised  to  such  a 
pre-eminence  in  those  pursuits  which 
dignify  our  nature,  what  can  we  de- 
sire naore  noble  and  excellent,  than 
for  Divine  Providence  thus  to  have 
placed  under  Iter  fostering  care   and 
protection,  one  of  the  largest  empires 
in  the  world, — ^a  central  region,  from 
whence  knowledge  of  the  highest  kind, 
widi  all  its  attendant  blessings,  may 
branch  forth  throughout  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Asia." 

In  reply  to  all  this,  I  have  no  hcsi- 
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tation  to  say,  that  India  '<  was  not 
the  prey  of  anarchy  during  eight  cen- 
turies" prerious  to  the  estabfishment 
of  the  British  authority ;  that  the  na- 
tives are  not  "  at  the  present  time  ac- 
cumulating wealth,  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  it  will  devolve  in 
quiet  and  uninterrupted  subcession  to 
tneir  posterity ;"  that  it  is  perfectly 
absurd  to  assert,  that  "  the  principles 
of  equity  have  been  imm^iately  re- 
co^ized  as  the  principles  of  our  Orien- 
taf  government ;"  that  nothing  can  be 
wider  from  the  truth,  than  that  the 
natives  ''  view  the  first  conquerors 
with  admiration  and  respect."   I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  he  who 
can  believe,  that  "  to  the  natives  our 
supremacy  has  been  a  complete  de- 
liverance—a   national    emancipation 
from  tyranny  and  oppression;"  that 
"  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  In- 
dia, equally  unexpected  by  its  inha- 
bitants and  by  the  nation  thps  made 
the  instrument  of  this  deliverance" — 
meaning  thereby  an  era  of  happiness ; 
that  "  every  sensible  and  reflecting 
native  feels  bound  to  us  by  the  ties 
of  interest,  because  he  knows  that  the 
removal  of  our  sway  would  be  the 
death-warrant  of  that  security  for  his 
family  and  property  which  he  now 
enjoys ;"  that  tne  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity of  India  have  been  rapidly  accu- 
mulating for  these  sixty  years  past ;" 
and  that  "  the  closest  research  into 
the  annals  of  India,  will  present  us 
with  no  state  of  tranquiUity,  order, 
and  good  government,  like  the  pre- 
sent, from  the  time  the  Hindoos  have 
been  embodied  as  a  nation," — I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  he  who 
can  believe  all  this,  must  be  thorough- 
ly ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
professes  to  pass  an  opinion,  whilst  he 
who  gives  utterance  to  it,  without  be- 
lieving it,  must  have  some  other  mo- 
tive in  view  than  that  by  which  be 
professes  to  be  gui^led. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  impeach  the 
good  intentions  of  those  by  whom 
the  system  of  government  at  present 
in  oneration,  tliroughout  the  greater 
numoer  of  our  Indian  provinces,  was 
invented ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  quite 
convinced,  that  a  more  humane  and 
well-intentioned  statesman  than  Lord 
Comwallis  never  lived.  But  good  in- 
tentions are  not,  of  themselves,  suffi- 
cient to  render  any  man  an  able  poli- 
tician, whilst  the  peculiar  customs  of 
India»  customs  which  even  now  are 
very  imperfectly  known,  and  which. 
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in  the  year  1793^  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  known  at  all  to  any  native  of 
Great  Britain,  rendered  it  utterly  im- 
possible for  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  any 
other  person^  to  introduce  any  novel 
constitution  into  the  country,  which 
would  not  be  productive  ot  misery, 
rather  than  of  benefit,  to  the  Hindoos. 
In  a  word^  I  mean  not  to  reflect,  par- 
ticularly, either  upon  Lord  ComwaUis 
or  his  coadjmtors ;  on  the  contrary,  I 

S*vc  to  the  framers  of  the  Anglo- In- 
an  government  full  credit  for  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  and  humanity  of 
design,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
bring  forward  abundant  proof,  that 
never  was  any  system  of  government 
less  adapted  to  the  condition  and  sen- 
timents of  the  governed,  than  is  that 
which  prevails  in  British  India  to  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  Hin- 
doos. 

That  the  system  of  government  esta- 
blished in  nj3,  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  on,  unquestioned,  and  al- 
most unexamined,  during  a  period  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  circumstances  con- 
nected witli  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Id  it  that  no  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany has  been  conscientious  enough 
to  start  a  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy  ?  or 
have  all  such  doubts  been  carefully 
kept  secret  ?  By  no  means.  The  re- 
cords at  the  India  House,  as  well  as 
the  official  papers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, teem  with  the  remonstrances 
and  protests  of  some  of  the  ablest  men, 
who  have  filled  high  and  responsible 
situations,  both  civil  and  military,  in 
British  India.  But  of  these  hardly  any 
notice  has  been  taken,  at  least  till  latelv, 
even  by  the  persons  most  concerned ; 
whilst  to  the  public  at  large  their  very 
existence  is  absolutely  unknown. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  most  mon- 
strous as  well  as  the  most  erroneous 
opinions  of  the  native  character,  are 
everywhere  entertained.  Open  any  po- 
pular work  of  the  day,  and  you  will 
find  the  unfortunate  Hindoos  repre- 
sented as  a  body  of  men  the  most  de- 
praved, and  the  most  vicious,  that  ever 
existed  ;  nay,  it  is  not  very  long  ago 
since  such  a  description  of  them  was 
given  by  an  honourable  member  of  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament,  as  no  man 
can  peruse  without  a  shudder ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  the  official  dispatches 
from  India  are  but  too  much  occupied 
with  the  detail  of  crimes  committed, 
or  that  the  jails  of  the  country  are 
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crowded  with  prisoners.  But  what  is 
the  cause  of  tms  ?  The  innate  depra« 
vity  of  the  people,  say  our  popular  au- 
thors, and  their  horrid  religion.  The 
followers  of  such  a  religion  always 
have  been,  and  always  must  be,  cruel, 
lascivious,  treacherous,  mean,  and  ra- 
pacious ;  utterly  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence, totally  unfit  to  be  intrusted 
with  power.  Is  it  so  ?  I  apprehend 
not ;  and  I  am  very  certain  that  this 

X'nion  of  their  unworthiness  to  be 
ced  in  situations  of  responsibility, 
operating,  as  it  has  operated,  to  their 
entire  degradation  in  their  own  coun- 
try, has  done  as  much  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people  of  Hindostan,  and 
to  alienate  their  afiectious  from  their 
present  rulers,  as  any  other  step  whicli 
we  have  taken,  in  our  adjustment  of 
the  affairs  of  British  India. 

I  am  not  going  to  pan^yrize  the 
morals  of  the  Hindoos,  even  whilst 
they  lived,  many  centuries  ago,  under 
their  own  patriarchal  governments. 
Every  thinking  man  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  soundness  of  religious  faith, 
ancf  purity  of  morals,  naturally  a£^ct 
each  other  ;  and  hence,  that  the  wor- 
shipper of  Vishnu  cannot  be  expected 
to  act,  under  every  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  same  stem  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  which  dis- 
tinguish a  real  Christian.  But  I  do 
say,  that  the  political  condition  of  In- 
dia, even  at  tne  present  time — the  re- 
gular distribution  of  its  inhabitants 
into  trades  and  professions — their  ac- 
quaintance with  almost  all  the  useful, 
and  many  of  the  ornamental,  arts  of 
life — and,  above  all,  the  books  of  ethics 
and  of  jurisprudence  extant  among 
them,  abundantly  prove,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  now,  there  was 
an  era  in  their  history,  when  vice  and 
virtue  were  effectually  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  the  latter  pre* 
vailed,  at  least  in  an  ordinary  degree, 
over  the  former.  One  moment's  reflec- 
tion must,  indeed,  convince  us,  that 
no  tribe  could  emerge  from  savagism, 
far  less  grow  up  into  a  nation,  in  which  . 
the  moral  virtues  were  not,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  fostered  by  public  autho- 
rity. Were  all  men  to  speak  falsely^ 
mutual  confidence  would  be  destroyed ; 
were  the  marriage  tie  universally  dis- 
regarded, there  would  be  an  end  to 
domestic  relations;  were  all  traders 
dishonest,  every  species  of  commerce 
would  cease,  and  society  itself  must 
fall  to  pieces.     It  is,  however,  a  well- 
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cttabliBhed  fact^  that  the  varioua  Hin- 
doo nationi  were  under  fixed  laws  and  a 
regular  gOTemment,  many  ages  before 
our  anceston  had  left  their  forests ; 
and  that  if  we  except  occasional  periods 
of  anarchy,  such  as  hare  occurred  in 
all  countries,  and  will  probably  occur 
again,  their  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions effected,  and  long  continued  to 
effect,  all  the  purposes  which  dvil  and 
political  institutions  are  anywhere 
meant  to  effect.  Like  their  religion, 
these  were,  it  is  true,  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar nature ;  but  under  them  tne  peo- 
ple cultivated  their  fields  in  peace,  and 
Dartered  their  commodities  without 
dread,  and  performed  all  the  other 
functions  of  social  life,  with  as  much 
openness  as  any  other  set  of  men  with 
whose  history  we  are  acquainted.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  not,  I 
apprehend,  either  just  or  prudent  in 
us,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  mo- 
ral excellency  or  depravity  of  the  Hin- 
doos, to  examine  only  the  doctrines  of 
their  religion  ;  far  1^  are  we  autho- 
rised in  pronouncing  that  people  ut- 
terly vicious  and  depraveci,  because 
we  find  certain  practices  permitted 
amongst  them,  of  which  we  cannot 
approve. 

It  is,  however,  asserted,  and  I  fear 
justly  asserted,  that  the  natives  of  In- 
dia are,  in  general,  depraved.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  were  they  al- 
ways so,  or  is  their  depravity  a  thing 
of  late  growth  ?  This  is  a  question  not 
so  difficult  to  answer  as  some  might 
imagine,  while  much  depends  upon 
the  answer  which  we  obtain.  If  it  be 
Irue,  as  some  of  the  ablest  servants  of 
the  Company  assure  us,  that  vice,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  has  increased  in 
India  under  the  British  rule,  to  what 
are  we  to  attribute  the  circumstance  ? 
To  the  religion  of  the  country  ? — No, 
surely,  for  that  is  the  same  that  ever 
It  was ;  but  to  the  inefficiency  of  our 
government,  in  its  perfect  inapplica- 
bility to  the  f  tate  of  society  in  the  East 
Under  their  native  rulers,  religion  and 
few  were  so  thorouffhly  united  among 
the  Hindoos,  that  the  precepts  of  the 
one  were  invariably  enforced  by  the 
execution  of  the  latter.  We  have  di- 
vided them — Professing  to  innovate  in 
no  essential  point  upon  establi^ed 
<^istom8,  we  have  thoroughly  revolu- 
tionised the  country.  We  have  alter- 
ed the  landed  tenures  thnmghout  our 
whole  empire,  creating  land-owners 
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where  none  before  existed,  and  depri- 
ving of  their  paternal  estatea  men, 
whose  fothers  had  held  them  forages. 
We  have  establi^ed  a  code  of  laws,  €(£ 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  are,  and 
always  have  been,  profoundly  igno- 
rant ;  we  have  stripped  of  their  autho- 
rity a  whole  host  of  hereditary  ma- 
gistrates, thus  degrading  them  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  their  coun- 
trymoi;  we  have,  in  short,  unhinged 
society,  and  now  we  wonder  that  the 
Hindoos  are  not  virtuous.    And  what 
is  more  ridiculous  still,  we  attribute 
all  their  vices  to  their  religion ! 

Perhaps  the  age  in  wmch  we  five 
has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  knowledge 
sufficient  to  be  told,  that  religion,  pro- 
perly so  called,  exerts,  and  can  exert, 
comparatively  but  little  influence  over 
the  general  behaviour  of  the  great  mass 
of  any  people.  The  vulgar,  in  the  most 
polished  nations  of  Europe,  are  not  to 
oe  guided  by  promises  of  happiness,  and 
threatenings  of  misery  in  another  world* 
unless  these  promises  and  threatenings 
be,  at  the  same  time,  supported  by  a 
dread  of  punishment  in  mis.  Take 
away  the  wholesome  restraint  of  hu- 
man laws,  and  who  will  contend  that 
murders,  robberies,  and  violence, would 
not  ensue,  even  in  England,  or  that 
any  nation  under  heaven  would  long 
continue  virtuous,  which  had  no  other 
direction  than  religion  ?  Over  the  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  community  it 
is  indeed  true,  that  religion  imposes 
many  restraints  which  human  laws 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  impose,  and 
that,  among  all  cUuBses,  it  addswei^t 
to  the  injunctions  of  human  authority, 
by  creating  what  we  are  wont  to  term 
principles  of  rectitude ;  but,  after  all, 
the  terrors  of  the  law  operate  much 
more  effectually  in  repressing  those 
vices  which  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, than  all  the  injunctions  of  the 
gospel,  pure  and  impressive  as  they 
are.  If,  however,  such  be  the  case 
with  a  religion  divine  in  its  origin, 
such  must  eaually  be  the  case  with  a 
religion  whicn  is  false ;  nor  can  we  for 
a  moment  suppose,  that  the  Hindoos 
now  are,  or  ever  were,  guided  in  their 
general  behaviour  by  a  sense  ef  reli- 
gion alone.  No ;  tney  ei\joyed,  as  I 
have  already  said,  for  ages  before  we 
knew  them,  fixed  laws  and  a  regular 
government;  and  these,  though  cer- 
tainly less  excellent  than  our  own,  de- 
serve to  be  impartially  considered,  ere 
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we  ctn  make  ap  our  minda  as  to  the 
natural  or  superinduoed  deprarity  of 
onr  Indian  feUow-subrjects.  Of  thete, 
howerer^  we  have  deprived  them  ;  and 
what  baa  been  the  consequence  ? 

Besides,  though  as  firm  a  believer 
in  Christianity  as  any  man  living,  and 
as  anxious  to  see  the  cross  everywhere 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  paganism,  I  am 
not  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  to  deny, 
that  even  Hindooism  is  better  than  no 
religion  at  all.  As  far  as  the  peace  of 
society  is  affected,  Hindooism,  though 
infinitely  short  of  perfection,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  better  than  athe- 
ism. Amid  many  monstrous  and  in« 
credible  fables,  all  of  which,  by  the 
wav,  are  matters  of  speculative  fkith, 
ratner  than  of  practical  operation,  Hin- 
dooism   contains    various    important 
truths.  It  teaches  that  there  is  a  hea- 
ven and  a  hell,  and  that  the  former 
shall  be  the  reward  of  virtue^  the  lat- 
ter of  vice.    It  is,  moreover,  so  Uio- 
roughly  interwoven  with  all  the  fVinc- 
tions  and  operations  of  common  life, 
that  he  who  professes  it  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  be  togetfbl  of  its  precepts. 
The  Hindoo  is  continually  a  religious 
being ;  it  is,  especially,  of  the  impor- 
tant truth  just  alluded  to^  that  he  is 
reminded,  when  he  rises  up  or  lies 
down,  or  goes  forth*,  or  returns  to 
his  home:  and  he  must  be  singu- 
larly warped  by  prejudice  who  will 
contend,  that  such  reminiscences  are 
calculated  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
him  who  receives  tnem.    It  is  true^ 
that  various  rites  and  ceremonies  are, 
if  not  positively,  at  least  somehow, 
ei^oinea  by  Hindooism,  which  our 
purer  religion  has  taught  us  to  regard 
as  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but 
even  these  are  deprived  of  much  of 
^eir  innate  depravity,  when  the  mo- 
tive which  dictates  their  performance  is 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  whilst  the 
opportunities  of  performing  them  oc- 
cur but  rarely,  they  exert  no  perma- 
nent influence  over  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Of  tnis  description 
are  the  customs  of  burning  widows 
upon  the  funeral  pile  of  their  hus- 
bands ;  of  sacrificing  infants,  by  cast- 
ing them  into  the  Ganges ;  and  of  ly- 
ing down  to  be  crushed  to  death  un- 
der the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Jugger- 
niAit.     These    are   indeed    practices 
which  no  Christian  can  contemplate 
without  horror ;  but  be  it  remember- 
ed, that  they  are  of  comparatively  rare 
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occurrence ;  that  they  give  no  tone  to 
the  national  character  of  die  Hindoos, 
than  whom  it  was  till  lately  admitted, 
that  there  never  lived  a  race  of  men 
less  addicted  to  cruelty,  in  the  com- 
mon affiurs  of  life.    With  respect  to 
lasdvionsness  and  unchastity,  again, 
nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than 
to  attribute  these  vices  to  a  whole  peo- 
ple, merely  because  their  temples  are 
adorned  with  naked  human  figures, 
and  the  Linffam  forms  one  of  those 
images  to  wnich  they  pay  worship. 
Between  the  feelings  of  devotion  and 
lust  there  is  surely  no  trace  of  connex- 
ion, and  the  poor  heathen  who  wor- 
ships the  Priapus,  only  offers  up  his 
prayer  to  the  god  of  fruitfulness ;  nei- 
ther is  he  in  any  degree  affected  by 
the  sight  of  obiects,  which,  to  our 
more  refined  and  unnatural  senses,  are 
disgusting.  Sir  William  Jones  has  well 
remarked  of  the  Hindoo  race,  that "  it 
never  seems  to  have  entered  the  heads 
of  the  legislators  or  people,  that  any- 
thing natural  could  be  offensively  oo- 
scene;  a  singularity  which  pervades 
all  their  writings  ana  conversation,  but 
is  no  proof  of  depravity  in  their  mo- 
rals ;"  nay,  such  is  the  force  of  habit, 
that  even  Christians  themselves  soon 
learn  to  look  with  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference on  spectacles,  which,  on  their 
first  arrival  in  the  country,  both  shock- 
ed and  disgusted  them.    Besides,  it  is 
quite  evident,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  their  most  sacred  precepts,  that  the 
Hindoos  are  not  renoered  unchaste,  if 
indeed  they  be  unchaste,  by  any  of 
their  religious  injunctions.  Amons  the 
laws  of  Menu,  the  following  holds  a 
pre-eminent  station :    ''  To  a  man 
contaminated  by  sensuality,  neither 
wisdom,  nor  liberality,  nor  sacrifices, 
nor  strict  observances,  nor  pious  aus- 
terities, ever  procure  felicity."  Nof  is 
chaatity  the  only  virtue  which  the  in- 
stitutes of  Menu,  and  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  distinctly  recom- 
mend. These  sacred  books  unquestion- 
ably contain  the  leading  principles  of 
morality,  imparted  in  all  the  varied 
modes  of  fable,  apothegm,  and  allego- 
ry, and  dothed  m  the  characteristic 
graces  of  oriental  diction.   The  duties    . 
of  coi\jugal  life,  temperance,  parental 
affection,  filial  piety,  truth,  justice, 
mercy,  reverence  for  the  aged,  respect 
for  the  young,  hospitality  evep  to  ene- 
mies, with  the  whole  class  and  cate- 
gory of  minor  offices;  these  are  not 
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onlv  Btrongly  enforced,  but  beautiful- 
ly  mculcatea  by  their  Vedas  and  Pu- 
rahnas.* 

I  have  said  that  it  is  not  my  indina- 
tioa  to  panegyrize  the  morals  of  the 
Hindoos,  durmg  any  period  of  their 
history.  Like  other  nations,  they  have, 
no  doubt,  supported  the  ordinary  pro- 
portions of  good  and  bad  members  of 
society ;  and,  like  other  heathen  tribes, 
all  have -erred  in  their  ideas  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  But  to  imagine  that  not 
a  single  virtue  flourishes  among  them 
— that  all  the  men  are  treacherous, 
and  aU  the  women  unchaste — ^is  just 
as  glaring  an  instance  of  prejudice,  as 
it  is  to  hold  an  opinion  directly  the  re- 
verse. Such,  however,  are  the  senti- 
ments of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Bri- 
tish public ;  and  such  is  indisputably 
the  principle  upon  which  the  Angles- 
Indian  government  is  founded. 

Not  to  swell  my  letter  by  detached 
reference  to  a  multitude  of  difl^rent 
works,  I  will  merely  draw  your  at- 
tention to  a  speech  deliverea  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1813, 
by  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  and 
afterwards  published.  The  object  of 
that  speech  was,  to  impress  upon  the 
government  of  this  country  the  vast 
moral  obligation  under  which  it  lay, 
of  sending  out  hosts  of  missionaries  to 
.  convert  the  population  of  India  to  the 
religion  of  Cnnst.  I  give  Mr  Wilber- 
force ample  credit  for  the  most  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  intentions ;  but 
why,  in  his  zeal  to  carry  his  point, 
launch  out  into  such  sweeping  abuse 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures?  and  why  distort  the  lan- 
guage of  other  men,  so  as  to  impress 
It,  by  hook  and  crook,  into  bis  own 
service  ?  To  the  testimony  of  Bemier, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  he  is  perfectly  wel- 
come,  though  I  confess  that  I  have 
looked  in  vain  through  the  pages  d 
the  French  voyager  for  any  such  de- 
claration, as  that  the  natives  of  India 
possess  little  which  belongs  to  huma^ 
nity  except  the  form.  Every  man  who 
has  read  these  interesting  voya^ 
must  be  aware,  that  Bemier,  reuding 
constant]]^  at  the  court  of  the  Mogu^ 
had  but  little  opportunity  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  either  the  mo- 
ral or  political  condition  of  the  people 
at  large.  Neither' shall  I  pretend  to 
call  in  question  the  truth  of  his  re- 
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mark,  that  "  Lord  Cornwallis  proved 
by  his  conduct  that  he  considered  the 
natives  as  unworthy  of  all  confidence ; 
that  he  never  reposed  any  trust  in  any 
one  of  them,  nor  placed  a  single  indi- 
vidual, either  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan, 
about  his  person,  above  the  rank  of  a 
meniaL"  *Alas !  this  is  one,  at  least, 
of  the  evils  consequent  upon  his  lord- 
ship's administration,  of  whidi  the  na- 
tives most  loudly  and  most  justly  com- 
plain. But  that  the  hon.  memoer  for 
Bramber  should  have  enrolled  the 
names  of  Paterson,  Straoey^  and 
Dowdsewell,  among  his  authorities,  is 
indeed  astonishing. 

The  reader  is  particularly  requested 
to  bear  in  mind  the  foUowmg  senten- 
ces, which  Mr  Wilbexforce  adduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  condunve 
of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
three  gentlemen,  the  natives  of  India 
are  innately  depraved,  and  consequent- 
ly, that  exertions  too  great  or  too  im- 
mediate could  not  be  used  to  propa- 
gate among  them  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  First,  we  have  an  extract 
Arom  Mr  Paterson's  answers  to  the 
Police  committee,  dated  30th  August, 
1799,  running  thus :  "  As  a  picture  of 
human  degradation  and  depravity  can 
only  give  pain  to  a  reflecting  mind,  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  consb- 
tentiy  with  the  necessity  of  furqisbing 
the  required  information .  Their  minds 
are  totally  uncultivated ;  of  the  duties 
of  morality  they  have  no  idea ;  they 
possess  in  a  great  degree  that  low  cun- 
ning which  so  genmlly  accompanies 
depravity  of  heart.  They  are  indolent 
and  grossly  sensual;  they  are  crud 
and  cowaraly,  insolent  and  abject. 
They  have  superstitbn,  without  a 
sense  of  religion ;  and,  in  short,  they 
have  all  the  vices  of  savage  life,  with- 
out any  of  its  virtues.  If  we  look  a 
step  higher,  we  find  the  same  total 
want  of  principles,  with  more  refined 
cunning ;  no  attachment  but  what  cen- 
tres in  self,  for  the  ties  of  relationship 
seem  only  to  raider  inveteracy  move 
invet^ate.  Even  the  lumest  nun,  as 
well  as  the  rogues,  are  peijured.  The 
most  simple  and  the  most  cunning 
alike  make  assertions  that  are  incredi- 
ble, or  that  are  certainly  false."  In 
hke  manner.  Judge  Stracey  (Stra- 
chey)  is  made  to  say,  ''  No  fahehood  is 
too  extravagant  or  audacious  to  be  ad- 
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vanoed  before  the  Circuit  Court.  Per- 
jurv  is  extremely  coramcm.''  And  agtin, 
*'  They  are  probably  somewhat  more 
licentious  than  formerly;  chicanery^ 
subornation,  and  fraud,  and  perjury, 
are  certainly  more  common."  "  The 
lower  classes  are,  in  general,  profligate 
and  depraved.  The  moral  duties  are 
little  attended  to  by  the  higher.  All 
are  litigious  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
crime  of  perjury  was  never,  we  believe, 
more  practised  among  all  ranks  than 
at  present." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  a 
man  possessed  of  that  acuteness  of 
mind  which  confessedly  belongs  to  Mr 
Wilberforce,  would  have  subjoined  to 
the  preceding  quotations  a  remark  like 
the  following.  "  Before  we  dismiss  the 
long  and  meUndioly  train  of  witnesses, 
whose  estimate  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  natives  of  India  I  have  been  lay- 
ing before  you,  let  me  beg  that  you 
wfil  attend  carefully  to  two  consider- 
ations, which  are  applicable  to  almost 
all  the  opinions  whidi  I  have  adduced. 
These  are,  first,  that  the  statements 
you  have  heard,  are  all  of  them  the 
opinions  of  intelligentrespectable  men, 
formed  and  given,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  question,  which  happen- 
ed for  die  time  to  interest  and  oivide 
the  public  mind,"  &c.  Now  the  very 
terms  in  whidi  these  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed, furnish  ground  for  at  least 
suspicion,  that  sucn  could  not  possibly 
be  the  case.  Nor  will  he  who  has  al- 
ready arrived  at  that  opinion,  find 
himself,  on  farther  inquiry,  mistaken. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  these  opinions 
were,  one  and  all  of  them,  delivered 
with  reference  to  a  particular  question, 
which,  at  the  time,  very  powerfully 
agitated  the  minds  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  namely,  whether  it  would 
be  vrise  to  extend  to  certain  newly  ac- 
quired provinces,  those  financial  and 
political  regulations  which  had  batn 
mtrodnced  by  Lord  Cornwallis  into* 
the  old.  The  questions,  to  which  they 
are  partly  in  reply,  were  pronosed  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wnether  or 
not  the  operation  of  these  regulations 
had  proved  beneficial  to  the  native  po- 
pulation ;  and  the  answers  themselves, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  the  proper  place, 
all  go  distinctly  to  prove  that  the  new 
system  had  depraved  the  people,  and 
destroyed  all  sense  of  morality  and  rec- 
titude among  them.  This  may  itself 
show  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
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upon  the  audiority  of  writers,  who 
deal  in  invective,  or  abuse  by  wholesale. 
But  a  few  more  of  thd  same  gentle-* 
man's  arguments  may  not  be  amiss. 
He  has  quoted  from  a  judicial  lett^ 
from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Ben- 
pal,  dated  April  25,  1806,  the  fbUow- 
mg  sentences ;  and  drawn  from  these 
quotations  the  conclusions  that  thk 
very  letter  recommends  as  the  sole 
remedy  for  existing  evils,  an  increase 
of  missionaries  throughout  the  East 
"  The  nefarious  and  dangerous  crime 
of  peijury,  we  are  much  eoncemed  ta 
find,  oontinues  to  prevail  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  even  mcreases  to  such  a 
pitch,  as  to  bafile  and  perplex  the  ju- 
dicial proceedings  of  the  courts,  so 
that  the  judge  reoeivas  all  oral  testis 
mony  witn  distrust,  and  is  frequently 
obliged  to  investigate  the  character  <^ 
the  witness  more  closely  than  that  of 
the  criminal."  And  again,  **  The  lit- 
tle obligation  attached  by  the  natives 
to  an  oath,  seems  to  proceed,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  nature  of  their  su- 
perstitions, and  the  degraded  charac- 
ter of  their  deities,  as  well  as  almost 
the  entire  want  of  moral  instruction 
amongst  them  ;  and  this  points  to  the 
necessity  of  other  remedies,  as  wdl  as 
to  the  most  rigorous  punishment  of  a 
crime  so  hurtful  to  society  as  per- 
jury." Now,  what  will  the  reader 
say,  when  he  is  informed,  that  this 
increase  of  perjury  is  caused  by  an 
error  in  our  system,  which  requires 
oaths  to  be  taken  far  too  frequently, 
and  such  oaths,  too,  as  no  respectable 
native  can  be  persuaded  to  pronounce  ? 
Lord  Cornwallis,  having  discovered 
that  the  "  Ganges  water'  is  esteemed 
as  the  thing  most  sacred  by  the  Hin- 
doos, came  to  the  hasty  determination 
of  requiring  all  persons  examined  upon 
oath,  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their 
statements  by  it.  But  the  very  pro- 
nouncing of  such  a  vow  is  looktxl 
upon  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  consign- 
ment of  themselves  to  everlasting  tor- 
ments ;  no  matter  whether  it  be  ta- 
ken in  support  of  a  truth,  or  of  a  false- 
hood; and  hence,  none  will  appear 
in  our  courts  as  witnesses  in  any  trial, 
except  those,  who,  having  no  value  for  . 
their  souls,  are  utterly  regardless 
whether  they  speak  truth  or  false- 
hood. That  the  Court  of  Directors 
aUuded  to  this,  aTld  to  the  necessity 
of  effecting  some  change  in  a  matter 
so  important,  will  hfereafter  be  more 
♦  G 
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clearly  shown ;  whilst  the  moral  in- 
struction alluded  to>  has  reference  to 
the  overthrowof  nativeschools,  which^ 
among  other  efl^ts  ruinous  to  this 
country^  our  system  has  occasioned. 

But  glaring  as  these  misapprehen- 
sions on  the  part  of  our  distinguished 
philanthropist  are,  his  perversion  of 
Mr  Dowdsewell's  meaning  is  even 
more  extraordinary.  ''  I  quote  the 
following  passage  from  Mr  Dowdse- 
well's Report  on  the  Police  of  Bengal," 
says  he, ''  in  order  to  counteract  that 
strange  and  most  unjust  persuasion, 
which  has  heen  atteroptea  to  be  dif- 
fused, that  the  Hindoos  are  a  gentle 
^d  humane  people." — "  Were  I  to 
enumerate  only  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Docoits,  (a  sort  of 
hereditary  robbers,)  and  of  the  con- 
sequent sufferings  of  the  people,  and 
were  I  to  soften. that  recital  m  every 
mode  which  language  would  permit, 
I  should  still  despair  of  obtaining 
credit  solely  on  my  own  authority, 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative." 
"  Robbery,  rape,  and  even  murder  it- 
self, are  not  the  worst  figures  in  this 
hideous  and  disgusting  picture.  Vo- 
lumes might  be  filled  with  the  recital 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  Docoits,  every 
line  of  which  would  make  the  blood 
run  cold  with  horror." 

Will  the  reader  believe  that  these 
very  sentences,  which  are  quoted  as 
conclusive  proof  of  the  natural  cruelty 
of  the  Hindoos,  are  in  reality  no  more 
than  parts  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  the 
purport  of  which  is  to  show,  that  by 
rudely  destroying  the  native  institu- 
tions, and  introducing  notliing  effec- 
tive of  our  own  in  their  room,  we 
have  plunged  the  country  into  crime 
and  misery?  Such,  however,  is  the 
truth  ;  as  will  be  clearly  shown  by 
and  by,  when  the  very  same  wordis 
are  again  quoted  in  connexion  with 
their  context ;  and  supported  by  other 
authorities,  who  deliver  themselves 
even  more  plainly,  and  therefore  more 
strongly. 

I  have  already  trespassed  so  much 
upon  your  time,  that  I  will  not  add 
to  that  fault,  by  bringing  forward,  as  I 
might  easily  do,  a  whole  list  of  names, 
all  of  them  of  the  highest  respectabi- 
lity, and  all  favourable  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  Hindoos.  Our  own 
quaint  but  delightM  old  traveller,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Terry,  chaplain  to  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe,  when  ambassador  at 
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Delhi,  deUv^rs  himself  very  warmly 
on  this  subject. 

"  For  our  living  in  East  India,"  says 
he,  '*  it  is  with  as  much  freedom  and 
safety  in  our  joiuneys  and  tents  when 
we  travel ;  in  our  houses  when  we  are 
more  fixed,  as  if  we  were  an  army  of 
banners  appointed  for  our  guard,  or 
as  if  the  vines  and  fig-trees  under 
which  we  there  sit,  were  our  own." 
Seepage  170.  *'  The  truth  is,  that 
the  people  there  in  general,  are  very 
civil,  and  we  never  had  any  affiroats  or 
ill  usage  of  them,  if  we  did  not  first  pro- 
voke them."  He  adds,  indeed,  ^'  that 
if  we  did,  they  would  not  well  bear  it," 
but  even  in  recording  an  instance  of 
offence  taken,  he  records,  at  the  ssme 
time,  the  great  placability  of  the  na- 
tives, and  their  readiness  to  overlook 
an  affront  which  is  unintentionally 
thrown  upon  them.  Of  their  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  to  their  mastersi,  he 
makes  mention  in  these  terms :  "  I 
have  often  heard  it  observed  of  the 
Welsh,  that  they  are  opiind  servi, 
but  pesiimi  doniini ;  ill  masters,  but 
good  servants.  I  shall  not  further  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  that  proverbial 
speech :  but  for  this  people  I  can  af- 
firm, that  they  are  excellent  servants, 
who  are  as  much  at  the  command  of 
their  masters,  as  the  people  of  Israel, 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  were  unto  Jo- 
shua." Thus, ''  if  they  be  command- 
ed to  carry  letters  of  a  sudden  many 
miles  distant,  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, they  yield  obedience  in  this,  as 
to  all  other  the  commands  of  their 
masters,  without  regret  or  dispute, 
but  doing  the  wills  of  those  who  em- 
ploy them."  "  Those  Indians  I  na- 
med before,  are  as  faithful  to  their 
trusts  unto  whomsoever  they  ensage, 
to  the  English  as  well  as  to  oUiers, 
that  if  they  be  at  any  time  assaulted, 
they  will  rather  die  m  their  defence, 
d^n  forsake  them  in  their  need.  So 
that  1  am  very  confident,  that  if  an 
English  merchant  should  travel  alone 
with  a  verv  great  treasure  in  gold  and 
jewels,  botn  or  either,  from  Surat  to 
Labror,  which  is  more  than  one  thou- 
sand English  miles,  and  take  those  In- 
dian servants  onlv  for  his  company 
and  guard,  and  all  they  knew  what 
he  carried  with  him,  he  paying  them 
their  wages,  they  would  be  so  far  from 
injuring  him  of  the  least  penny  of  his 
wealth,  that  whosoever  b^des  should 
attempt  his  spoiling,  must  make  a  way 
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through  their  hlood  before  they  should 
be  able  to  do  it."  P.  183.  In  many  other 
▼irtoes  besides  these,  the  same  author 
dedaresthat  they  are  habituated.  "For 
the  temperance  of  rery  many,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mahometans  and 
Gentiles,  it  is  such  as  that  they  will 
rather  choose  to  die,  like  the  mother 
and  her  seven  sons,  mentioned  in  the 
second  of  Maccabees,  and  seventh 
chapter,  than  eat  or  drink  anything 
their  law  forbids;  hating  gluttony, 
and  esteeming  drunkenness,  as  indeed 
it  is,  another  madness,  and  therefore 
have  but  one  word  in  their  language, 
(though  it  be  very  copious,)  and  that 
word  IS  mest,  for  a  drunkard  and  a 
madman."  P.  1 48-9.  Again,  "And  here 
I  shall  insert  another  most  heedful 
particular  to  my  present  purpose, 
which  deserves  a  most  high  commenda- 
tion to  be  given  unto  that  people  in 
genera],  how  poor  and  mean  soever 
they  be ;  and  that  is  the  great  and  ex- 
emplary care  they  manifest  in  their 
piety  to  their  parents,  that  notwith- 
standing they  serve  for  very  little, 
yet  if  their  parents  be  in  want,  they 
will  impart  at  least  half  of  that  little 
towards  their  necessities,  choosing  ra- 
ther to  want  themselves,  than  that 
their  parents  should  suffer  need." 

Mr  Terry  speaks  in  the  highest 
praise  of  the  inaustry  of  the  Hindoos, 
their  exactness  in  making  good  all 
their  engagements, "  their  justness  in 
trade,"  tneir  fair  dealing,  &c.  and  sums 
up  Jl  by  exclaiming,  "  Surely  for^ 
moral  honesty  it  is  most  true,  that 
even  those  heathens  I  have  named 
marvellousljr  exceed  us."  P.  9SS. 

The  sentiments  of  M.  Duperron 
correspond  precisely  with  those  of  Mr 
Terry:  neither  are  Mr  Orme,  Mr 
Halhed,  Sir  William  Jones,  &c  &c 
backwud  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Hindoos ; 
whilst  even  the  Abbe  Dubois,  though 
surely  not  prejudiced  in  their  favour, 
speaks  of  their  women,  at  least,  as  be^ 
ing  "  naturally  chaste,"  and  the  mar- 
rii^tie  between  persons  of  the  high- 
er casts,  as  "  indissoluble."  All  these 
writers,  with  numbers  whom  I  have 
not  named,  may  very  fairly  be  oppo- 
sed to  Mr  Wilberfbroe's  authorities. 

Bat  look  we  to  the  sUtements  of 
official  men  in  modem  times;  what 
say  they  touching  the  eligibility  of 
natives  to  fill  offices  of  trust  ? 

Sir  Henry  Strachey,  in  his  answers 
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to  certain  queries  sent  out  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  which  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  II.  of  Selections  from  Records  at 
the  India  House,  page  62,  thus  ex- 
presses himself:— 

"  Let  native  jud^  be  well  paid, 
and  they  will  do  the  duty  well ;  of 
this  I  ^1  the  strongest  conviction. 
When  I  speak  of  a  liberal  salary  for 
a  native  judge,  I  would  be  understood 
to  mean  somewhat  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  salary  of  the  European  judge." 
"  It  is  mj  opinion,  that  all  the  judi- 
cial functions  of  Bengal  might  gradu- 
ally be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  if  such  were  the  pleasure  of 
the  Company,  and  that  the  business 
would  be  as  well  conducted,  under 
our  regulations,  by  the  natives  as  by 
the  Europeans,  in  some  respects  bet- 
ter, and  at  one-tenth  of  the  expense." 
"  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  with  respect 
to  integrity  and  diligence,  the  natives 
may  be  trusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice, — I  think  no  superin- 
tendance  of  Europeans  neceraary." 
"  If  the  natives  are  not  qualified  for 
these,  or  any  other  offices,  I  conceive 
the  fiiult  to  be  ours,  and  not  theirs. 
If  we  encourage  them,  if  we  allow 
them  to  aspire  to  high  office,  if  we 
pay  them  well,  if  we  raise  them  in 
their  own  estimation,  they  will  soon 
be  found  fit  for  any  official  employ- 
ment in  India.  I  beg  to  repeat  what 
I  long  ago,  in  substance,  said  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  natives  are  de- 
pressed and  humiliated,  being  con- 
fined by  us  to  subordinate  and  servile 
offices.  Although  their  education  is 
most  defective,  and  ignorance  and 
credulity  pervade  all  ranks,  especially 
among  the  Hindoos,  they  are,  never- 
theless, found  to  acquire  easilv  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  the  auties 
which  we  are  pleased  to  intrust  to 
them.  From  temper,  habit,  and  pe- 
culiar drcumstanees,  they  are  in  many 
respects  fitter  for  the  office  of  a  judge, 
than  ourselves.  But  we  place  the  Eu- 
ropean beyond  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion. To  the  native,  a  man  whose  an- 
cestors, perhaps,  bore  high  command, 
we  assign  some  ministerial  office,  with 
a  poor  stipend  of  twenty  or  thirty  ru- 
pees a*month.  Then  we  pronounce 
that  the  Indians  are  corrupt,  and  that 
no  race  of  men^but  the  Company's 
European  servants,  are  fit  to  govern 
them." 

The  sentiments  of  Mr  Neavc  are  in 
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efexj  respect  the  same.  In  reply  to 
qveatioii  9,  {See  a  Tolume  entitled 
Court's  Qnerieay^  namely ;  "  Are  you 
of  opinion,  that  the  natiTes  may,  in  re- 
spect to  integrity  and  diligence,  be 
trusted  with  the  a^miniitration  of  jus- 
tioe  ?"  that  able  servant  of  the  Company 
remarks,  "  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
natires,  in  respect  to  integrity  and  dili- 
gence, may  be  trusted  witn  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Ally  Ibraham 
Khan  is  an  instance  in  point ;  he  was 
chief  judge  of  the  city  of  Benares,  and 
deservedly  obtained  a  high  reputation. 
There  were  also  two  other  judges, 
Mokmy  Omxoola,  and  Mahomraed 
Kizir  Khan,  of  whom  I  have  e\'ery 
reason  to  speak  well,  during  the  time 
they  came  under  my  notice,  as  assist- 
ant to  the  President  at  Benares.*' 

I  will  refer  you  to  but  one  authority 
more  on  the  present  occasion,  lest  botn 
you  and  vour  readers  should  grow 
weary  of  the  discussion ;  and  when  I 
name  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  I  shall,  I 
conceive,  have  done  enough.  That 
gallant  officer  and  profoium  politician 
speaks,  not  in  one  place  only,  but  every- 
where, '*  of  the  quietness,  the  inte- 
grity, and  the  perfect  fitness  of  the 
natives,  to  fill  any  office  of  trust." 
One  of  his  observations  is,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  where  our  system 
nas  not  operated,  the  morals  of  the 
people  would  do  honour  to  any  Euro- 
pean nation ;  but  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  give  you  his  own  words  in  a  fu- 
ture letter,  I  will  not  quote  them  here. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  said  enough  to 
vindicate  my  fellow-subjects  of  India, 
from  theswceping condemnation  which 
is  continually  passed  upon  them.  Of 
private  anecdotes,  I  might  copy  for 
you  hundreds,  all  creditable  to  the 
natives,  and  all  well  authenticated  ; 
but  with  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Stra- 
chey,  Mr  Neave,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  to  appeal  to,  I  will  not  weaken 
my  argument  by  turning  to  authorities 
less  exceptionable.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
this,  I  freely  acknowledge,as every  man 
who  knows  India  must  acknowledge, 
that  a  more  melancholy  picture  of  hu- 
man depravity  is  nownere  to  be  met 
with.  What  has  brought  it  to  this  ?— » 
Sir  Henry  Strachey  shall  again  answer 
for  roe. 

"  Since  1793,"  says  he,  "  crimts  of 
all  kinds  are  increased  ;  I  think  most 
crimes  are  still  increasing."  "  That 
crimes  have  not  increased  still  more,  is 
owing  to  the  providential  occurrence 
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o£  anamber  of  yean  of  plenty  ;  in  any 
calamity  of  season,  1  have  so  do«M 
crimes  would  increase  toanooBtalarmii^ 
degree."  "  Drunkenness  increases. 
The  lower  castes,  who  are  almost  the 
only  drinkers  of  spirits,  are,  I  think, 
getting  rather  more  licentious  in  their 
manners,  and  less  scrupulous  on  the 
score  of  religion."  *^  They  no  longer 
consider  the  laws  as  a  pert  of  their  re- 
ligion. I  do  not  even  see  thai  with  us 
law  and  morality  have  much  connexion. 
The  vices  and  crimes  of  the  people 
proceed  from  their  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, and  I  do  not  conceive  they  are 
likely  to  grow  much  richer  or  wiser, 
while  the  present  state  of  things  con- 
tinues." <'  Persons  who  have  occaskm 
to  attend  our  cutcherries,  get  into  bad 
habits."  Speaking  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  natives  with  Europeans,  Sir 
Henry  asks,  ''  whether  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  in  any  respect  improted 
by  these  causes;  whether  they  have 
not  learned  all  the  low  arts  of  chicanery, 
imposture,  and  litigiousness,  peculiar 
to  an  English  court  of  iustice,  with- 
out a  particle  of  plain-dealing,  firm- 
ness, independence  of  spirit,  or  uscftil 
knowledge  of  any  kind  ;  whether  they 
do  not  reap  all  the  evil  and  none  of  tlie 
good ;  whether  they  do  not  imbibe 
those  principles  of  the  European  cha- 
racter, whidi  tend  only  to  impair  the 
mildness  and  simplicity  of  their  own?" 
"  Moreover,  I  would  appeal  to  those," 
he  adds,  '*  who,  from  their  situation  or 
habits,  are  accustomed  toeonsider  these 
matters  with  attention,  whether  there 
have  not,  of  late  years,  been  introdueed, 
and  extensively  established,  profes- 
sions, heretofore  dmost  unknown ; 
namely,  those  of  informers,  intriguer^j 
suborners,  and  false  witnesses  i  whose 
sole  occupstion  is  that  of  preying  on 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  whoselong 
career  of  impunity  convinces  them,  that 
honesty  is  the  worst  policy.  And  if 
such  is  the  case,  can  we  doubt  to  whom 
we  ought  to  attribute  this  change  of 
character  ?" 

Again,  "  Whenever  I  observe  in  the 
behaviour  of  Uie  natives  symptoms  of 
insolence,  iU-nature,  brotahty,  litL> 
ffiousness,  drunkenness,  (whidi  I  con- 
fess I  very  seldom  do,)  knowing  these 
qualitiea  to  form  no  part  of  th^  nation- 
al character,  I  cannot  help  entertain- 
ing a  suspicion,  that  they  have  either 
contracted  them  by  their  inlereourse 
with  low  Europeans,  which,  in  most 
situations,  can  nardly  happen,  or  that 
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our  system^  somehow  or  other,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  them.^ 

''  Pegury/'  says  this  ahle  and  un- 
pr^udicedmany ''  is  still  increasing ;" 
and  he  thus  accounts  for  it :  **  The 
ol(iection  of  almost  every  Hindoo  of 
credit  and  respectability  to  swear  by 
the  GaDffes-water»  which  is  insisted 
upon  in  me  crimhial  courts,  prevents 
their  appearing  as  prosecutors  or  wit- 
nesses ;  whence,  as  I  hare  already  stated, 
it  unaToidabl^  occursr  that  only  the 
worst  descrintion  of  persons,  those  who 
set  all  moral  and  religious  obligations 
at  defiance,  are  found  to  frequent  our 
courts  of  justice." 

I  have  now  lying  before  me  such  a 
mass  of  official  documents,  all  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  all  attri- 
buting to  our  system  of  government 
the  demoralization  and  misery  of  Indi.i, 
that  I  feel  absolutely  at  a  loss  which  to 
selccL  In  due  course  of  time  you  shall 
have  so  many  of  them,  as  will  no  doubt 
astonish  the  public.  In  the  meantime 
I  shall  conclude  my  present  letter  with 
a  long  extract  from  a  judicial  minute 
made  by  Lord  Moira;  which  bears 
date  October  2, 1815.  It  will  be  found 
in  a  printed  volume  of  Parliamentary 
papers  on  India  affairs,  from  1810  to 
1819,  at  the  157th  page. 

'*  In  the  review  which  the  preceding 
renorks  naluraUy  lead  me  to  take  of  the 
practical  effect  produced  by  our  judicial 
system  on  the  character  and  happiness  of 
our  native  subjects,  I  am  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  confess,  tJiat  its  operation  ap- 
pears  not  to  correspond  with  what  was 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  judgment  of 
those  who  framed  the  machinery  of  our 
judicial  administration,  or  from  the  up- 
rig'atness  of  those  who  execute  its  details. 
We  seem  to  have  accomplished  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  state  of  society,  which  has,  by 
an  unexpected  fatality,  proved  detrimen- 
tal  to  general  morals,  iad  by  no  means 
conducive  to  the  convenience  of  our  go- 
vernment. Since  the  first  institution  of 
a  Zillah  Adowlut,  in  the  year  1780,  and 
even  from  the  more  reguhir  oiganization 
of  them  in  the  year  1793»  a  new  progeny 
has  grown  up  uuder  our  hand,  and  the 
principal  features  which  show  thenu 
selves  in  a  generation  thus  formed  be- 
neath the  shade  of  our  reguktions^  are  a 
spuit  of  litigation,  which  our  judicial  es- 
tablishments cannot  meet,  and  a  state  of 
morality  certainly  much  deteriorated. 

**  If  in  the  system  itself,  or  in  tb^  prac- 
tical execution  of  it,  we  should  be  found 
to  have  relaxed  many  ties  of  moral  or  reli- 
gious restraint  on  the  conduct  of  indivi- 
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duals;  to  have  destroyed  the  influenoe  of 
former  institutions,  without  substituting 
any  check  in  their  place ;  to  have  given 
loose  to  the  most  iroward  passions  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  dissolved  the  wholesome 
control  of  public  opinion  and  private  cen- 
sure ;  we  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  our  regulations  have  been  productive 
of  a  state  of  things  which  imperiously' 
calls  on  us  to  provide  immediate  remedy 
for  so  serious  a  mischief. 

*'  The  habitual  disregard  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath  among  the  natives,  has 
perhaps  been  increased  by  the  operation 
of  our  judicial  system,  and  is  accordingly 
considered  by  some  of  the  judges  to  be 
confined  to  the  persons  who  frequent  our 
Adowluts.  There  is  some  consolation  in 
the  idea,  that  a  part  of  the  community  is 
not  yet  contaminated  by  this  dreadful 
vice ;  and  the  furtlier  diffusion  of  this  infec- 
tion might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  a  less 
indiscriminate  and  loose  mode  of  admini- 
stering oaths.  If  recourse  to  the  solemn 
invocation  of  the  Deity's  name  were  to 
be  heard  only  on  the  most  important  oc- 
casions, the  most  impressive  mode  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  conscience  of  the  witness 
would  be  adopted,  and  the  laxity  of  mo- 
rals, which  arises  from  oaths  being  made 
too  common,  would  be  repressed. 

**  Another  consequence  of  the  indiscri- 
minate mode  in  which  all  persons,  of 
whatever  rank  of  life,  are  subjected  to 
the  same  form  of  examination,  is  the  aver- 
sion which  the  higher  classes  evince  of 
appearing  as  witnesses  ;  and  the  £sct  is 
stated  by  the  Judge  of  Padden,  and  the 
provincial  court  of  Patnu,  that  men  of 
this  description  have  been  known  to  have 
paid  the  debt  in  dispute,  and  otherwise  to 
incur  considerable  expense,  rather  than  at- 
tend the  court.  I  am  aware  that  the  courts 
are  vested  with  a  discretion  of  dispensing 
with  the  corporal  oath  of  such  persons ; 
but  it  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the 
courts  are  vested  with  a  power  of  com- 
mitting to  close  custody,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  any  person 
refusing  to  be  sworn,  whose  evidence 
may  be  stated  to  be  material ;  and  there 
can  be  no  wonder  if  he  should  prefer 
purchasmg,  at.  any  fine,  an  exemption 
£rom  attendance,  to  running  this  risk.    I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  all  to 
my  satisfaction,  whether  the  objection  of 
these  persons  be  simply  to  appearance  in 
a  public,  court,  or  whether  it  extend  to 
taking  an  oath  under  any  circumstances. 
We  have  the  precedent  of  the  case  of 
quakers  in  England,  that  British  juris- 
prudence has,  for  the  furtherance  of  jus- 
tice, found  it  expedient  to  compound  with 
prejudices;  and  the  practice  of  taking 
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eridence  rnider  a  commission  fipom  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  where  illness  prevents 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  in  court, 
might  he  ground  for  a  compromise  with 
any  class  hound  hy  known  religious  prin- 
ciples to  hear  testimony  only  in  private. 
**  The  advantage  which  is  known  to 
9  have  heen  taken,  some  years  ago,  of  the 
aversion  of  the  Hindoos  to  taking  an 
oath,  by  the  native  practitioners  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  at  Calcutta,  commonly 
described  by  the  name  of  Bubnillins,  may 
already  have  found  its  way  into  our 
Adowluts,  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
persons  might  be  summoned  as  witnesses 
with  no  other  view,  than  to  extort  mo- 
ney from  their  fears  and  prejudices.— 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  facility 
with  which  charges  of  the  most  heinous 
nature  were  formerly  received  in  our 
criminal  courts,  was  soon  converted  hy 
the  natives  into  an  instrument  of  extor- 
tion, as  well  as  revenge ;  and  there  may 
be  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  checks 
since  imposed  against  false  or  exaggera- 
ted accusations,  may  not  have  proved  a 
sufficient  protection  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  original  arrest,  which,  in  a  mind 
of  acute  feeling,  are  not  compensated  by 
subsequent  acquittal,  and  which  are,  of 
course,  attributed  hy  the  sufferer  to  the 
laws  themselves. 

*'  A  judicial  administration,  which 
knows  no  respect  of  persons,  which  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  prince  and 
the  peasant,  between  the  Brahmin  and 
the  Soodur,  cannot  be  popular  in  India ; 
and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  great- 
est boon  which  we  can  bestow  on  our 
feudatory  Jagheerdurs  in  the  western 
provinces,  is  exemption  from  our  regula- 
tions. Time  and  better  acquaintance 
with  those  principles  of  pure  equity  on 
which  we  proceed,  will  correct  this ;  but 
the  correction  will  begin  in  the  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  distinctions  of  caste, 
now  as  obstinately  upheld  by  the  super- 
stitious ignorance  of  the  lowest,  as  by 
the  policy  of  the  highest.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  how  fast  the  reverence 
for  these  disthictions  wears  out  among 
those  who  have  much  communication 
with  us.  A  considerable  improvement 
has  certainly  taken  place  on  the  point  to 
which  I  have  been  referring,  by  the  mo- 
difications that  have  been  adopted  in  ci- 
vil processes ;  but  it  occurs  to  roe,  that 
greater  attention  might,  in  the  practice 
of  the  courts,  be  paid  to  the  distinction 
of  ranks,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives in  that  respect,  without  trendiing 
on  the  fundamental  principle  of  extend- 
ing equal  justice  to  all. 

"  Another  effect  of  our  system,  is  the 
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disgust  which  it  gives  to  the  higher  c 
of  natives,  in  the  loss  of  all  prospect  of 
respectable  provision  under  the  econo- 
mical scale  of  our  native  eatabltshments. 
The  door  to  official  emohiments,  and  to 
stations  of  dignity,  is  necessarily  closed 
against  the  natives  by  the-  exclusive  em- 
ployment  of  the  covenanted  servants  of 
government ;  but  if  the  sense  of  their 
exclusive  possession  of  the  land  should 
not  be  a  sufficient  counterpoise  for  the 
reservation  to  ourselves  of  the  advantages 
of  service,  perhaps  some  fiutber  allevia- 
tion to  the  feelings  of  persons  heretofore 
of  rank  and  consideration,  and  who  stilL 
possess  property,  might  be  found  in  the 
grant  of  titles  and  dimities  by  the  Bri- 
tish  government,  and'in  certain  honorary 
exemptions  and  privileges.  The  promo- 
tion of  distinguished  persons  not  hereto- 
fore ennobled,  either  on  the  grounds  of 
public  service,  or  of  personal  merits,  to 
rank  and  honour,  would,  on  many  sub- 
stantial accounts,  be  highly  expedient 

"  The  present  state  of  landed  property 
in  Bengal,  may  also  be  brought  under 
review,  as  connected  with  the  judicial 
administration ;  since  it  appears  to  have 
originated  more  from  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  legal  decisions,  than  from  the 
fiscal  regulations  of  this  government. 
The  powers  which  have  been  assumed 
by  the  auction-purchasers  universally, 
and  probably  by  the  original  proprietors 
also,  as  in  the  instance  stated  of  the  Ra- 
jah of  Burstwnn,  under  the  cover  of 
summary  suits,  the  still  more  summary 
process  of  notice  of  ejectment,  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  every  shadow  of  right 
in  the  tenants,  and  reduced  a  happy  and 
comparatively  rich  peasantry,  to  the  low- 
est state  of  indigence  and  penury. 

**  It  can,  I  believe,  admit  of  Kttle 
doubt,  that  no  part  of  our  system  of  go- 
vernment is  more  unpopular  than  the 
measure  of  public  sale  of  land  for  the 
recovery  of  the  arrears  of  revenue ;  and 
that,  in  the  indiscriminate  and  extensive 
recourse  which  has  been  had  to  this 
harsh  measure,  a  greater  revolution  has 
been  effected  in  the  landed  property  of 
India  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  than 
what  the  lapse  of  centuries  will  be  found 
to  have  produced  under  the  Mahomedan 
governments.  The  effects  which  have 
attended  the  extension  of  this  system  into 
the  western  provinces,  immediately  on 
their  coming  under  oor  authority,  are 
forcibly  described  in  the  Report  of  the 
Judge  of  Allahabad,  and  will  be  noticed 
in  my  Report  on  the  several  subjects  re- 
lating to  revenue  which  have  been  brought 
under  my  notice. 

**  The  same  indigence  and  penary  are 
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stated  by  the  acting  magistrate  of  Fur- 
ruckabad  to  exist  in  those  provinces  also ; 
and  the  description,  if  meant  to  extend 
beyond  the  class  of  professional  mendi- 
cants, and  the  redundant  population  of 
great  towns,  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  the 
tenants  in  the  large  estates,  where  the 
same  causes  as  are  above  described  will 
be  productive  of  the  same  effects.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population, 
connected  with  the  hereditary  property 
of  the  soil,  certamly  exhibits  a  very  difi. 
Cerent  picture. 

'*  I  cannot  either  omit  noticing  the 
effect  whidi  the  duty  on  spirituous  li- 
quors appears  to  have  produced  on  the 
morals  and  habits  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  principle  of  the  tax  is  clearly  unex- 
ceptionable, and  its  name  and  existence 
in  India  are  anterior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  government ;  but  its 
operation,  instead  of  being  a  dieck  upon 
an  existing  vice,  (as  it  was  intended  to 
be,)  has  been  to  diffuse  that  vice  more 
generally.  Instead  of  being  considered 
as  an  instrument  of  police  for  tlie  pre- 
servation of  morals,  it  has  been  follow- 
ed wholly  as  a  source  of  revenue ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  habitual  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs  has  not 
only  been  encouraged  where  it  already 
existed,  but  has  been  introduced  into 
districts  where  it  was  hitlierto  unknown, 
and  extended  in  other  districts  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  principal  cities  to  which 
it  was  formerly  confined.  In  looking  for 
a  remedy  to  these  evils,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  natives 
will  necessarily  form  a  prominent  feature 
of  any  plan  which  may  arise  from  the. 
above  suggestions,  and  I  have,  therefore^ 
not  failed  to  turn  my  most  solicitous  at- 
tention to  the  important  object  of  pub- 
lic education.** 

Though  not  essentially  connected 
with  the  above^  I  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing obserrations  of  the  same  person- 
age, on  the  subject  of  conversion^  lest 
any  of  your  readers  should  imagine 
that  he  is  friendly  to  missionary  ope- 
rations. 

.  "  To  those  who  are  anxious  to  propa- 
gate amongst  the  vast  population  of  this 
empire,  the  inestimable  lights  of  true  re- 
ligion, it  may  be  confidently  maintained, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  success,  but  by 
rendering  the  people  capable  of  under- 
standing that  which  is  proposed  to  them. 
Open  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation 
by  due  instruction— give  them  the  habit 
of  reverencmg  the  principles  which  the 
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Christian  doctrine  enjoins,  without  sti- 
mulating the  parents  into  opposition  by 
touching  on  points  adverse  to  their  su- 
perstition, and  their  inevitable  rejection 
of  beliefis  irreconcilable  to  the  reason 
which  you  will  have  enabled  tliem  to 
exercise,  and  repugnant  to  the  probity 
which  you  will  have  taught  them  to  ad- 
mire ;  this  must  render  certain  their  tran- 
sition to  the  path  you  wish.  As  it  is,  their 
ignorance  ensures  their  tenaciousncM  of 
their  earlier  impressions,  and  pledges 
their  implicit  submission  to  the  dictates 
with  which  the  Brahmins  would  coun- 
teract the  object,  were  they  alarmed 
into  contest.  The  progress,  to  be  effec- 
tual, must  be  patient  and  silent;  like 
every  other  beneficial  change,  it  must 
rise  out  of  the  general  sense  of  society, 
and  not  be  imt>08ed  upon  it ;  and  to  pro- 
duce that  sense,  I  know  no  mode  but 
education. 

**  Tlie  decay  of  religious  endowments 
and  public  seminaries  is  noticed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  magistrates ;  and  the  decline 
of  morality  is  stated  to  be  a  sutject  of  re- 
proach against  us  by  all  the  nativei^  whom 
birth  and  education  have  inspired  with 
concern  for  the  good  order  or  well-beuig 
of  society.*' 

I  profess  not  to  agree  with  the  wri-i 
ter  of  the  preceding  minute  in  every 
particular.  His  notion  of  taking  the 
fancy  of  the  natives,  by  bestowing  upon 
them  titles  of  honour,  will  not  be  pe- 
rused without  a  smile  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  constitution 
of  Indian  society.  But  the  document 
dearty  proves,  that  our  government 
has  been  anything  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing to  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  It 
proves,  too,  that «  The  Friend"  of  In- 
dia, and  the  missionaries  in  general, 
really  know  nothing  about  the  state  of 
the  country  concerning  which  they 
write.  By  what  particular  errors  we 
have  rs ndered  our  administration  the 
very  worst  under  which  the  Hindoos 
have  yet  lived,  I  shall  explain  to  you 
on  some  future  occasion. 

In  the  meantime,  be  not  surprised 
if  you  hear  of  a  general  rebellion  m  the 
East  Never  was  that  country  so  tho- 
roughly overrun  with  missionaries  as 
at  present  You  may  rely  upon  it  that 
men  already  ripe  for  revolt,  on  account 
of  political  grievances,  ^ill  soon  be 
driven  into  open  hostility  by  such  vio- 
lent attacks  upon  their  relifdon. 
Yours  most  truly. 

An  Old  Indian. 
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THE  QUARTEELY  REVIEW^  AND  THE  AMERICAN  MINES.* 


Here  is  a  pamphlet  which  we  in- 
tend to  gut,  to  turn  inside  out>  and 
pin  over  our  pages.  Like  all  honour- 
able M.  P/s,  we  disclaim  having  any 
share  in  any  of  the  American  mines — 
not  a  sixpence  in  the 

An^lo-Mexican, 

United  Mexican, 

Colombian, 

Imperial  Brazilian, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 

Peruvian  Mining, 

Chilian,  do., 

Anglo-Chih'an, 

General  South  America — 
not  a  rap  in  the  Real  del  Montes — ^not 
a  marvedi  in  the  Guanaxuato  or  Cato- 
ree  Vein  ;  and  therefore  what  we  are 
going  to  sa^r  is  as  unbiassed  and  rigid 
as  a  decree  in  Banco  RhodamanthL 

There  has  been  an  immensity  of 
stuff  vented  about  the  danger  and 
gambling  of  the  new  joint-stock  com- 
panies of  various  kinds.  To  people 
who  know  a  thing  or  two,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  exaggeration  in  the  statement 
of  the  sums  gambled.  Millions  sound 
magnificent  and  lofty  on  paper — shares 
^  Rise  and  fidl,  and  rise  again, 
Wild  and  disorderly,*' 
as  Sir  Walter  remarks,  when  qpeaking 
of  another  speculation — a  sensation  is 
produced  in  fhe  market — and  all  for 
about  L.^00  in  actual  coin.  We  re- 
member once  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  mess  of  a  Highland  regi- 
menti  the  members  whereof  possessed 
geneidogies  far  largar  than  their  purses 
<— 4ttd  in  order  to  accommodate  both, 
when  compelled  to  play  against  one 
another  before  strangers,  they  entered 
into  a  regulation  that  a  pound  betted 
meant  sixpence — and  accordingly  a 
man  might  lose  a  doEcn  points ;  and 
as  they  played  long  whist,  that  is  a 
good  deal  of  losing  for  an  evening.— 
nominally  for  L.i3,  but  really  for  six 
diillinga.  The  latter  was  sufficient 
inroad,  we  own,  on  his  purse,-  when- 
ever it  occurred,  but  it  did  not  sink 
him  into  the  utter  ruin  which  would 


have  attended  the  payment  of  the  for« 
mer  plum-like-looking  sum. 

So  in  the  Stock  Exchange :  whereof, 
if  we  please,  we  could  tell  some  queer- 
ish  stories.  But  it  pleaseth  us  not. 
Why  should  we  tell  you,  my  gentle 
reader,  what  ought  to  be  learned  by 
jfour  own  experience,  if  you  have  any 
business  in  money-dabbling — and  if 
you  have  not,  where  is  the  use  of  en- 
liglitening  tbe  dark  lantern  of  your 
intellectual  faculty  with  what  con- 
cerns you  not  ?  If  you  want  informa- 
tion, go,  as  Southey  says — 
"  Go  thou  and  seek  the  house  of  stock; 
We  to  the  moorlands  after  cock.*' 
Our  words  mav  be  taken  for  it,  that 
the  people  of  England  may  be  let  alone 
to  do  wnat  they  please  with  their  mo- 
ney. Few  are  there  about  the  moun- 
tain of  Comhill  who  can  be  addressed 
in  the  language  used  by  the  Hiber- 
nian orator  when  he  mistook  a  jack- 
ass for  a  buU.f  It  gives  our  hearts 
▼ery  few  pangs  to  think  of  the  devas- 
tation which  will  fall  on  the  pockets 
of  the  unwary  youths  who  are  deluded 
between  the  hours  of  four  and  half 
past  four  every  evening,  under  the 
shadow  of  Gresham's  Grasshopper.  If 
a  row  comes,  then  let  him  die;  let 
him  be  kicked  out  of  the  ring,  bleed- 
ing and  battered.  What^  in  the  name 
of  Plutus,  brought  him  there  ?  Go- 
go— my  lad — ^you're  broken,  are  you  ? 
beggared  ?  mined  ?  undone  ?  Sir, 
there  are  a  great  many  ways  open  to 
you,  to  obtain  an  honest  livehhood. 
Join  Mr  Sbiel's  countrymen,  and 
mend  the  ways,  under  the  hanl,  but 
not  stony,  eye  of  London  Macadam. 
Write  articles — ^burn  houses — murder 
men,  women,  and  children,  sparing 
not  even  the  infant  at  the  breast ; 
slaughter  Scarlett ;  reduce  Lady  Lau- 
derdale to  ashes;  traduce  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  for  being  the  son  of  Duke 
Neddy  Seymour ;  send  immense  ships 
through  uncut  canals ;  spread  horror 
through  the  land,  at  a  penny  a-line, 
for  the  diurnal  press.  Go  as  waiter  to 
a  tavern,  or  tutor  to  a  young  gentle- 


*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Plmns,  Progress,  and  PoKcy  of  the  American  Miaing  Com- 
panics.     London :  John  Murray ! !  Albemarle  Street ! ! !     1825.  pp.  88. 

f  Via.  "  Soft  it  your  horn."  An  Irishman,  in  his  cups,  thought  he  saw  a  bull, 
but  on  taking  him  by  the  horn  Paddy  found  it  was  a  jackasses  ears.  <*  Soft  is  your 
horn,  honey,"  cried  he — Jon.  Bee.  in  voccj  p.  162. 
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man  literarily  dlspoeed ;  in  fact,  sir, 
the  world  is  wide.  But  we  ask  you 
again,  what,  in  the  name  of  AlH;to,  and 
Megsra,  and  Tiaiphone,  ever  brought 
ywi  to  the  Exchange?  People  may 
take  our  word  for  it,  we  repeat,  that 
there  are  few  to  whom  this  question 
will  need  to  be  addressed. 

However,  the  crjr  was  raised,  and 
among  those  who  joined  in  the  lament, 
chimed  in  the  Quarterly.  In  its  last 
Number,  it  shed  salt  salt  tears  for  the 
innocent  and  unsuspicious  Jews  and 
Gentiles  who  were  buying  shares  in 
the  American  mines.  Our  nearts  were 
beginning  to  bleed  for  these  tender 
and  simple-minded  individuals,  wlien 
this  pamphlet  was  stuck  into  our  fist, 
and  on  perusing  it  we  felt  somewhat 
reassured  that  tnose  helpless  and  un- 
cognoscent  beings  wouUl  not  be  en- 
tirely swindled  out  of  their  money  by 
the  gold-finders  of  America. 

\VTioever  wrote  it  is  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer. He  gives  his  one- twos  into  the 
bread-basket  of  the  Quarterly  in  a 
manner  most  Ticklerian.  If  not  Ti- 
mothy himself,  he  must  liave  studied 
under  that  great  master.  We  recog- 
nise the  touches  of  that  able  hand — of 
that  bloody  and  relentless  old  butcher 
^tliat  Djeziar  Pacha  of  Southside. 
He  artfully  does  not  say  a  word  about 
his  intention  till  the  sixty-ninth  page. 
The  roost  inveterate  Quarterly-man 
might  read  the  first  five  dozen  and 
eight  pages  without  suspecting  that  he 
was  to  be  knocked  off  his  pins  in  the  verv 
next.  Wc  can  perceive  the  leap  which 
the  unhappy  individual  who  perpetra- 
ted the  review  on  rail-roads,  &c.  must 
have  given  when  he  met  it.  It  must 
have  been  like  the  kind  of  feeling 
which  he  would  have  experienced,  if, 
after  bowing  most  politely  to  a  civil 
and  well-dressed  gentleman,  he  disco- 
vered that  the  object  of  the  stranger's 
morning  call  was  to  arrest  him  at  the 
suit  of  a  uilor.  We  must  let  the 
pamphlet  man  speak  for  himself. 

<*  The  Quarterly  Review  has  this  mo- 
ment been  put  into  our  hands.  It  coiv- 
tains  in  article  on  the  Rail -Roads,  which 
is  prefiieed  by  some  pages  on  '  specula- 
tions of  foreign  growth,  consisting  chiefly 
of  loans  of  money  to,  and  preteKded  as- 
sociatioiis  for  working  the  mines  of, 
the  various  new  governments  of  South 
America— Colombian,  Mexican,  Brozili- 
an,  Chilian,  and  Penirian.* 

•*  We  do  not  notice  the  remarks  *  on 
the  speculations  of  foreign  growth,'  mere- 
VoL.  XVII. 
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ly  because  they  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  classical  cover  of  the  Quarterly,  hut 
because  in  these  remarks,  we  think,  that 
all  that  lias  been  alleged,  and  all  that  i^ 
being  alleged,  against  the  American  mi- 
ning companies,  may  be  found  condensed, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  preju- 
dice, and  a  great  deal  more  ignorance. 

"  They  are,  indeed,  very  happy  specimens 
of  the  glorious  art  of  raneAmi  writing,  an  art 
which,  it  would  appear,  consists  of  detail, 
ing  false  statements  in  a  flippant  style, 
and  drawing  deductions,  with  singular 
acuteness,  from  premises  of  your  own 
creation. 

"  We  make  no  observation  on  the  sen- 
timents which  the  Reviewer  expresses, 
either  with  regard  to  our  financial  ar- 
rangements, with  what  he  scientiticaJly 
terms  Mexico  and  Uic  other  stales  of  Swth 
America,  or  upon  the  political  situation 
of  those  governments.  After  the  conduct 
of  the  present  administratioit,  it  U  no 
longer  necessary  to  prove  to  the  British 
nation,  that  these  governments  exist,  and 
we  are  satisfied,  that  the  British  nation 
will  (eel  very  little  anxiety  about  the  pay- 
ments of  their  dividends,  if  they  are  con- 
scwus  that  these  governments  do  exist, 
Nor  j-hull  we  trouble  ourselves  to  prove, 
that  Bolivar  and  Canterac  are  •  anything 
more  than  two  straws,'  which  the  Re- 
viewer  somewhat  shrewdly  insinuates 
may  be  the  case.  We  will  answer,  from 
the  news  which  has  lately  arrived  from 
Peru,  that  the  Liberator  does  not  care 
one  straw  about  tlie  hero  of  the  Madrid 
Gazette,  the  '  guardian  of  the  standard  of 
Castile* ! 

"  We  make  no  remarks  either  iipon 
the  elegance  of  the  Reviewer's  style,  or 
the  accuracy  of  his  geography  ;  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  political  views,  or  the  no- 
velty of  his  political  economy." 

There  is  a  kick  in  the  kidneys !  It 
certainly  is  awful,  to  hear  a  Quarterly 
Reviewer  calling  Mexico  a  South  Ame* 
rican  state.  Barrow  ought  to  take  him 
iu  hands  without  delay.  Let  us  go  on, 
however. 

«  But  we  feel  it  an  absolute  duty  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  resaarks 
contained  in  this  article,  on  the  *  pre*  - 
tended  mining  Associations.* 

**  The  Reviewer  commences  with  the 
usoal  complaint  of  the  facility  with  whidi 
names  of  notoriety  are  obta'med,  for  the 
directba  of  a  new  company,  containing, 
OS  he  fiu^etiously  terms  it,  *  a  cousidernltle 
sprinkUng  of  M.  P.  's.  *  *  These  original 
proprietors'  it  seems,  *have  adue  regard 
for  their  own  particular  interests ;  if  the 
aliares  (of  which  they  are  the  largest 
hoUers)  bear  a  premium,  (which  those  of 
4.H     , 
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t^e  most  nnpromlsing  Kpecnlation  are 
almost  sure  to  do,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  market,)  they  sc^l  out,  and, 
their  object  thus  obtained,  start  upon 
some  fresh  game ;  if  the  concern  lingers 
on,  and  fresh  deposits  are  required,  the 
unfortunate  holders,  unable  to  pay,  or 
fearful  of  larger  demands,  are  compelled 
to  sell ;  the  price  of  the  shares  then  falls, 
and  on  further  calls  being  made,  the  luck- 
less purchasers  get  out  as  well  as  they 
can,  by  selling  at  a  considerable  loss ;  the 
next  holder  does  the  same  ;  and  thus  they 
go  on  progressively  in  their  descent,  till* 
they  reach  their  proper  level  at  sarro,  or 
nothing,  when  the  bubble  finally  bursts, 
and  the  whole  scheme  explodes  in  empty 
air,  like  the  infamous  Poyais  fraud,  or 
King  Ferdinand's  repudiated  bonds.* 

**  Very  shocking  indeed !  but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  true.  If  the  Reviewer  can 
point  out  to  us  a  single  company  in  whick 
this  farce  has  been  acted,  we  will,  most 
willingly,  join  our  feeble  efforts  in  assist- 
ing the  exposure  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
ensuring  the  punishment  of  the  conspira- 
tors. As  for  the  *  infamous  Poyais 
fraud,*  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  that 
poor  scapegoat  of  a  loan  has  been  brought 
forward,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of  induction,  to  warn  good 
simple  people  from  trusting  what  the  Re- 
viewer terras  *  Mexico,  and  other  states 
of  South  America,  revolutionary  govern- 
ments, the  honesty  and  permanency  of 
which  remain  to  be  proved.' 

•  •  «  • 

'*  We  make  no  remark  on  the  Spanish 
Bonds.  If  money  is  not  to  be  lent  on 
the  credit  of  an  ancient  and  hitherto  ho- 
nourable nation,  we  know  not  by  what 
terms  security  is  to  be  defined.  Tlie  ob- 
stinacy  of  the  monarch,  and  the  pover^ 
of  the  kingdom,  may  combine  at  present 
to  uphold,  by  a  shallow  subterfuge,  their 
dishonourable  conduct ;  but  that  ultimate- 
ly these  engagements  must  be  fulfilled, 
we  have  no  more  doubt,  than  that  there 
will  be  a  day  when  <  fair  Castile  and 
Arragon*  shall  acknowledge  a  milder 
■way,  and  be  governed  by  a  wiser  system. 

**  The  Spanish  loan  was  not  introdu- 
ced by  <  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
M.  P.'s,*  who  experienced  the  benefits 
of  being  original  proprietors,  but  by  weal- 
thy merchants,  who  staked  much  of  their 
fortune  on  the  security  it  offered,  and,  by 
the  event,  were  considerable  losers. 

«•  We  are  not  ever  desirous  of  meeting 
the  assertions  of  anonymous  writers  by  a 
counter-statement  as  bold  and  apparently 
as  gro4indIes8 ;  but,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion,  we  will  state,  that  after  much  dili- 
gent  inquiry,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
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lieve,  that  the  directors  of  tiie  Amencan 
Mining  Companies  are  the  most  consi- 
derable holders  of  the  shares  of  the  re- 
spective companies  whose  affiiirs  they  ma- 
nage, and  possess  many  shares,  which 
they  have  purchased  at  considerable  pre- 
niams. 

*'  *  But,*  says  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
<  the  frenzy  of  speculation  appears  to  rage 
highest  among  the  mines  of  South  Ame- 
rica, from  whose  bowels  the  '  aurum  irre- 
pertum'  which  the  Spaniards  have  left, 
because  the  Spaniards  had  ceased  to  find 
it  profitable,  is  to  be  dug  out  by  means 
of  English  capital,  English  men,  and 
English  machinery.'  To  prove  this 
frenzy  of  speculation  in  South  Amerioan 
mines,  the  Reviewer,  as  usual,  quotes  a 
North  American  one,  and  triumphantly 
demands  '  to  what  will  not  men  persuade 
themselves,  when  we  find  that  a  icn^ 
share  of  a  ceHcdn  mine  named  the  Real 
del  Monte,  on  which  L.70  had  been  ad- 
vanced, rose  to  a  premium  of  L.  1400  a 
share,  or  L.2000  per  cent?' 

**  A  certain  mine,  named  the  Real  dd 
Monte !  wie  shall  hear,  we  suppose,  next 
cfa  certain  mine  named  the  Guanoxuato  I 
Is  it  possible  that  the  Reviewer,  who 
talks  so  boldly  of  <  the  frenzy  of  specula- 
tion, and  of  modem  speculators^  who  take 
not  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  what  has 
been  or  what  may  be  ;*  is  it  possible  that 
he  can  have  mistaken  a  whole  mining 
district  for  a  single  mine  ? 

*'  The  Real  del  Monte  notice  termi- 
nates with  an  eUborate  peroration,  to 
which  is  appended  this  note,  a  note  to 
which  we  heg  to  call  the  r€»ader*s  dmmc 
particular  attention : 

"  *  The  Stock  Exchange  history  of  this 
wonderful  mine  is  this.  It  belonged  to  a 
private  gentleman  of  Mexico,  who  derived 
such  wealth  from  it,  that  he  made  a  pre- 
sent, during  the  last  war,  of  two  seventy- 
four  gun  ships  to  the  King  of  Spain.  We 
could  another  *  tale  unfold,*  respecting 
this  gulden  bubble  and  Itsjlaypcrt  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  *  where  news  from 
the  mine*  is  regulariy  manufactured,  from 
St  James*  Street  down  to  Charing  Cross, 
to  catch  the  city  gulls,  who  in  return  lay 
their  daily  baits  Ibr  the  gentlemen  of  the 
west.* 

**  This  private  gentleman  here  alluded 
to  <  in  this  Stock  Exchange  history  of 
this  wonderful  mine,*  is  Don  Pedro  Te- 
reros,  better  known  as  Count  de  Regla. 
The  story  here  related  of  him,  is  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  one  in  modem  his- 
tory, and  is  given  with  many  more  parti- 
culars by  Humboldt.  Humboldt  is  a 
great  authority,  and  it  shows,  at  any  rate, 
the  discrimination  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
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to  found  their  tales  upon  the  date  of  the 
learned  Baron.  But  why  Wf  we  the 
data  of  the  illuetrious  German?  There 
it  another  authority,  supposed  to  be  of 
•8  great  weight,  and  which,  being  an  Eng- 
lish one,  it  is  more  probable  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Stock  Exchange  followed, 
when  they  related  the  history  of  '  this 
wonderful  mine.* 

'*  The  following  is  an  ei^nct  from  a 
celebrated  publication,  which  may  throw 
some  light  upon  this  tale  :— 

"  •  Don  Pedro  Tereros,  Count  Regla, 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mexico,  drew 
from  the  mines  of  Biscaina,*  between  the 
years  1762  and  1774v  a  net  profit  of  more 
than  a  million  sterling.  Besides  the  two 
ships  of  war,  one  of  120  guns,  and  the 
other  of  74  guns,  which  he  presented  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  he  lent  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Madrid  five  million  francs, 
which  he  has  never  been  rei>aid.  The 
works  erected  on  his  mine  cost  him  more 
than  400,000  pounds  sterling,  and  he 
purchased  estates  of  vast  extent  besides, 
and  left  money  to  his  family,  in  amount 
only  equalled  by  the  bequests  of  Count 
Valenciaiuu* 

'*  Here  is  a  gorgeous  account !  why 
*  the  Stock  Exchange  history  of  this  won- 
derful  mine,'  is  mere  prose  to  this !  What 
are  their  two  second  rates  to  a  net  profit 
of  more  than  a  miHion  sterling,  to  two 
ships  of  war,  one  of  120  guns,  and  five 
millions  of  francs  to  the  Court  of  Madrid 
to  boot,and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  expended  in  his  mines,  and  the 
purchase  of  vast  estates  and  enormous  pe- 
cuniary bequests  besides  ?" 

The  best  jest  is  oomiDg. 

**  We  anticipate  the  questions  of  oar 
readers— From  what  authority  is  this 
taken  ?  from  some  contemporary  writer  ? 
fit>m  some  fond  chronicler  of  the  glories 
of  the  Regla  family  ?  Oh  no !  it  is  derived 
from  a  very  different  source.  It  is  not 
put  forth  by  *  republican  governments, 
the  permanency  and  honesty  of  which  re- 
main to  be  proved ;'  it  is  not  promulga- 
ted by  the  agents  of  '  the  pretended  as- 
sociations,  to  work  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  the  other  South  American  states." 
This  glowing  account,  this  magnificent 
statement,  may  be  found  detailed  as  in- 
dubitable fiMst,  in  the  Quarteriy  Review 
itself,  for  last  April ! ! !" 

This  18  bad  management^  Mr  Cole- 
ridge— you  ought  to  keep  the  nags  in 
better  order.  This  crossing  and  jos- 
tling never  will  do.    Still  our  unre- 
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lentiug  pamphleteer  proceeds  throwing 
in  the  whip-cord. 

"  Moreover,  that  Review  quotes  the 
report  of  Senor  Alaman,  the  identical  in- 
dividual who  now  presides  over  the  fo- 
reign direction  of  the  United  Mexican 
Mining  Association,  to  show,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  Mexican  mines  arises 
only  from  the  revolution  of  1810,  which, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Alamon,  as  quoted 
by  the  Reviewer,  *  began  in  the  districts 
in  which  the  richest  mines  are  situate, 
and  their  proprietors  were  the  first  vic- 
tims.' The  revolution  broke  out  in  1810, 
and  the  report  of  the  Minister  Alaman, 
as  quoted  by  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
last  April,  states  '  the  product  of  Gua- 
naxuato  previously  to  1810,  to  have  been 
greater  than  all  the  mines  of  Peru  toge- 
ther, amounting  to  upwards  of  5,000,000 
of  dollars.' 

**  <  By  the  massacre  of  some,'  says 
Alaman,  <  by  the  ruin  of  others,  (h>m  the 
war  and  the  excessive  requisitions,  by 
the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  utensils  and  necessaries  to  con- 
tinue the  works,  the  miues  ceased,  as  it 
were,  almost  in  a  moment.' 

••  And  yet  these  are  the  mines  which, 
m  the  present  Number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  are  described  as  having  been 
quitted  by  the  Spaniards,  because  '  tha 
Spaniards  had  ceased  to  find  them  pro- 
fitable.* 

"  Alaman,  as  quoted  by  the  Quarteriy 
Review,  proceeds — *  The  inundation  of 
the  mines  has  been  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  their  abandonment  during  the  war.  The 
working  of  them  cawiot  be  resumed  until  the 
water  has  been  discharged,  and  to  effect  thai, 
the  miners  of  Mexico,  poor  in  the  midst  <f 
riches,  havi  neither  the  machinery  required 
to  accomplish  it,  nor  the  capitals  to  procure 
thenu* 

•*  Does  this  passage  requb-e  any  com- 
ment ?  To  supply  this  capital  have  the 
Mining  Associations  been  formed,  and 
we  shall  see  what  may  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  supply  of  capital,  in  the 
opinion  of  Alaman,  the  minister  of  fi- 
nance. 

^  *  The  continual  wars  and  civil  dis- 
sensions have  so  laul  waste  that  beauti- 
ful country,  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
poverty  and  devastation,  where  before 
fertility  and  opulence  were  displayed. 
The  total  ruin  of  many  rich  families,  the 
emigration  of  others,  and  the  continued 
sufferings  of  all,  have  paralysed  industry, 
which  cannot  be  revived,  from  the  want 


•  BiMaina  is  the  finest  vein  of  the  Real  del  Monte.    The  most  valuable  of  iU  mlnca  arc  lituate  on 
his  vein,  as  the  Vakodana,  Rayas,  &o.  of  Guanaxuato,  are  situate  on  the  vtta  madre* 
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vi  those  capitals  which  havo  either  been 
desrroyed  or  exported.  Jt  U  only  ky  tha 
iiniwrtation  and  prudent  aifjiUcation  of  new 
copiUUs,  UuU  Mexican  sjtkfutour  and  pro*' 
jicrity  can  be  revived.* 

**  It  may  be  thought  unnecessary  for 
us,  after  the  foregoing  pages,  to  analyse 
all  the  opinions,  and  to  notice  all  the  re- 
marks, of  the  irrescnt  Quarterly  Review- 
er. *  We  know,*  says  the  Reviewer, 
*  that  tije  old  Spaniards,  who  undertook 
to  work  these  mines,  were  mostly  ruin- 
ed, so  that  it  became  a  common  saying, 
^-"  a  silver  mine  brings  misery,  a  gold 
one  ruin."  * 

*'  Wiienever  the  Reviewer  is  about  in- 
Uiring  a  statement  particularly  incorrect, 
we  observe  that  he  always  begins  by  *  we 
knoiv,*  As  to  the  old  Spaniards  who 
were  ruined,  we  appeal  to  tlie  wealth  of 
the  Vulencianas,  the  Reglas,  the  Apar- 
tudos,  the  Rayas,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  nobility,  the  wealthiest  in  either 
hemisphere,  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this 
statement ;  and  as  to  the  common  saying 
which  is  quoted,  proh  Jupiter !  had  the 
Reviewer  ever  lived  in  Cornwall,  he 
would  have  been  familiar  with  a  million 
of  these  sage  apothegms  on  all  kinds  of 
mines  and  minerals,  and  yet  would  have 
been  surrounded  by  mines  being  worked 
in  all  directions. 

**  *  It  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,* 
says  the  Reviewer,  '  be  years  before  any 
returns  can  be  made.* 

"  Why  mast  it  ?  We  have  shown  that 
the  Valenciana  mine,  a  very  few  mouth* 
after  it  was  taken  by  the  Anglo^Mexican 
Association,  weekly  produced  silver  to 
the  amount  of  5000  pounds  sterling,  and 
that  otJier  mines  are  also  very  produc- 
tive, and  to  judge  from  tlie  report  which 
we  have  noticed,  a  speedy  dividend  muy 
be  anticipated  ;  ay,  a  speedy  dividend 
from  those  very  South  American  mines 
which,  according  to  the  Reviewer,  ♦  there 
has  never  been  any  serious  intention  of 
working,'  mines  which  he  describes  *  as 
being  within  tiie  bills  of  mortality,  and 
the  richest  veins  of  which  **  crop  out**  in 
St  James's  and  the  Stock  Exchange  1' 

**  We  have  nearly  done  with  tire  Qiiar- 
terly  Reviewer,  but  he  tempts  us  for  a 
moment  longer.  At  the  end  of  bis  vitu- 
perations appears  the  following  note  :^ 
*  We  consider,  as  an  exception  from  these 
remarks,  the  Company  established  under 
Mr  John  Irviug,  Mr  John  Inues,  Mr 
Hart  Davis,  &c,  for  working  the  BrazU- 
ian  mines,  and  other  purposes;  their 
names  (most  of  the  others  have  no  names) 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  all  im- 
position.    Tlie  mines  of  Brazil  aie,  be- 
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sides,  easily  acceasiblei  which  those  of  xl%m 
Cordilleras  are  not.' 

**  Oh,  most  consistent  Reviewer !  but 
just  now,  who  bewailed  in  more  piteous 
aceentt,  Who  denounced  in  direr  terms^ 
the  modes  by  which  *  the  doien  names 
of  notoriety'  were  obtained  for  the  direc- 
tion of  these  associations  ?  who  described 
with  more  conceited  chuckling  *  the  con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  M.  P.  's  ?*  and  now 
the  names  of  certain  individuals  are  *  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  all  w^foitficm.* 
Mr  John  Irving,  Mr  John  Innes,  Mr 
liart  Davis,  and  the  mysterious  &c.  (^ 
notum  pro  magnifico)  are,  no  doubt,  most 
respectable  personages ;  but  what  appears 
to  prove  that  these  names  are  not  as 
shamefully  prostituted,  and  as  scanda- 
lously obtained,  as  the  long  list  of  emi- 
aient  senators,  merchant^  and  bankers, 
who  form  the  boards  of  direction  oi  all 
the  other  mining  compaoies? 

"  The  lieviewer,  us  if  conscious  of 
his  inconsistency,  eodea\x>urs  to  extri- 
cate himself  by  a  parentiiesis,  a  very  awk- 
ward thing  to  have  recourse  to  at  any 
time—*  {most  ^thefdlters  have  no  namesy 
— what  can  this  mean  ?  Has  he  forgot- 
ten *  the  dozen  names  of  notoriety  and 
the  considerable  sprinkling  of  M.  P.'sT 
Perhaps  this  discriminating  Re>iewer, 
this  man  emuncta  naris,  is  aware  tAat  tie 
shares  of  the  *"  new  BraxUian*  are  vmofTMr- 
tioned,  or  is  satisfied  with  the  apporiiom' 
metu  ?  Certainly  the  following  sentence 
is  very  suspicioos,  it  is  scarcely  a  puff 
collateral, — *  the  mines  of  RrazU  are  be- 
sides eatiily  accessible,  which  those  of  the 
Cordilleras  are  not.'  But  what  signifies 
facility  of  access  where  mines  may  not 
exist  ?  The  produce  of  Brazil  was  chief- 
ly obtained  by  stream  works,  and  a  com- 
pany is  already  formed  to  farm  them. 
But  is  the  Reviewer  aware  tliat  all  the 
celebrated  mines  of  Mexico,  the  most  ac- 
cessible in  America,  are  situated  on  the 
Cordilleras? 

"  So  much  for  the  Quarterly  Review- 
er !  Next  time  we  meet  him,  his  geo- 
graphy and  his  style  may  perhaps  be  both 
imptoved,  and  as  his  researches  respects 
ing  Mexico  and  Hie  other  states  of  South 
America  are  more  extended,  his  views  as 
to  their  present  situation  may  become 
nu>re  correct,  and  his  condusioBS  as  to 
their  future  prospects  less  erroneous." 

That  will  do,  we  rather  imagine.  It 
is  a  stomacher.  See  that  the  Reviewer 
is  put  to  bed^  and  nibbed  with  a  dry 
towel.  Have  him  bled  over  the  eyes, 
and  watch  him  well  during  the  night. 
Perhaps  he  may  come  to  in  a  week's 
time,  but  he  never  will  do  any  more 
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for  the  riug.  By  the  way,  that  wipe 
about  the  Brazilians  was  capitaL  Con*  . 
£eBS,  O  thrice^-bftdgcred  bellwether  of 
Mahomet !  that  you  have  been  dab- 
bling in  the  fiin  yourself.  Do  not  be 
afraid  that  we  shall  blame  you  for  it> 
for  it  would  show  a  symptom  of  rea« 
son. 

Afber  this  castigation,  our  pamphlet^ 
eer  goes  off  to  jollify  himself  with  a 
dram  of  political  economy^  takeu  neat. 
He  and  we  |>art  company,  and  we  go 
back  to  look  for  metal  more  attractiva^ 
We  shall  find  it  in  bis  56th  page,  &c. 
Depend  upon  it,  reader,  it  is  worth 
your  notice. 

**  Unfortunately  there  is  a  set  of  indi> 
vidoals  Sn  this  world  who  are  very  Aem^ 
rout  of  gaining  property  without  work* 
ing  for  it.  They  have  wliat  they  consi- 
der  «  enough  to  speculate  on,*  but  lots 
to  them  is  annihilation.  These  people 
used  to  speculate  in  the  funds;  these 
people  may  endea%'our  to  ruin  themselves 
in  the  mines ;  and  did  neither  stocks  nor 
mines  exist,  they  would  operate  on  hops, 
MS  they  liave  done,  or  in  colonial  produce, 
as  they  are  doing.  Is  the  wisdom  of 
our  Im|>erial  Parliament  to  devise  plans 
for  tiie  preservation  of  these  financial 
suicides  ?  Arc  we  to  commit  the  great 
blunder  of  despotic  states,  and  Uf^iMlait 
Jor  the  butuidwd  f  Are  we,  like  the  East- 
ern Caliph,  to  forbid  any  bread  being 
made  in  Bagdat,  because  one  wretch,  in 
one  of  the  suburbs,  has  sold  a  poisonous 
compound  for  the  staff  of  life? 

**  in  these  pages  we  can  but  glance  at 
the  principles  of  legislation^  and  of  the 
mprU  de  Mm  give  but  the  most  spiritual 
essence— but  without  further  inquiring 
whether  JoUtf  Is  subject-matter  for  the  le- 
gishiture,  and  whether  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land Ji-aud  is  sofiiciently  punishable,  we 
may  as  well  examine  a  little  into  the  won. 
derful  stories  of  profit  and  loss  which 
daily  meet  our  ear.— .We  promise  our 
readers  some  instruction ;  it  may  be,  sotM 
amusement. 

••  If  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the 
trouble  of  walking  to  a  place  now  very 
much  in  fitfhion,  the  City,  not  the  COy  of 
LmdoHy  bnt  a  space  of  ground  consisting 
of  about  400  square  ywds,  and  covered 
with  counting-houses  and  aUeyi^  tke  City 
par  eminence,  the  uar'  f^*;t**  ^yt  if 
when  there  he  will  further  take  the  trou- 
ble of  being  introduced  to  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals 1^  whom  the  business  carried 
on  in  the  City  is  chiefly  tnmsacted,  and 
ask  him  what  has  been  doing  In  the  400 
square  yards,  covered  with  counting- 
houses  and  alleys,  for  the  last  ten  srears. 
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he  will  be  answered  immediately,  *  why, 
making  money,  to  be  sure,  what  else— - 
tlie  manufactory  of  millions  is  not  a  thing 
of  on  hour,  although  we  do  it  prettgf 
quickly  in  tlie  nineteenth  century.'  Our 
friend  will  also  discover  that  the  profits 
which  have  accrued  by  managing  the 
American  mines  in  the  market  are  not 
of  an  extraordinary  nature,  that  they  have 
not  exceeded,  nay,  not  equalled,  the  sums 
which  have  been  made  for  the  last  ten 
years  by  other  speculations,  and  by  ma- 
naging other  undertakings,  and  he  will 
learn  that  Mexican  mines  and  Ck)lombian 
pesrl  fisheries  have  only  succeeded  to 
Mexican  bonds  and  Colombian  loans. 
AVhen  he  has  listened  to  the  sublime  ac- 
counts of  the  stupendous  fortunes  which 
have  been  made  for  the  Ust  ten  years 
within  the  400  square  yards^  he  will  na* 
turally  ask  himself  the  reason  why  so 
little  sensation  has  been  excited  out  of 
the  ground  covered  with  counting-houses 
and  alleys,  by  all  this  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  numufactory  of  millions? 
Why  it  was  not  till  the  mutes  were  intro- 
duced that  any  other  persons  bnt  the 
lodgers  in  the  alleys  and  renters  of  the 
counting-houses  participated  in  the  piv^ 
fit  or  the  plunder? 

^  Good  reader !  kind  and  curious  gen«* 
tJeman !  who  have  thrown  off  your  evil 
habit  of  lounging  *  to  walk  into  the  city !' 
we  will  tell  you.  There  was  something 
invidious  in  the  character  of  a  stock-job- 
ber, there  was  something  disreputable  in 
the  character  of  a  loan-monger,  there  waa 
sometliing,  in  short,  in  watddng  the  twm 
rfthemarketj  that  would  never  have  suit- 
ed Upper  Brook  Street  or  Grosvenor 
Square.  The  game  was  thus  confined  to 
m  sett  much  to  their  dislike,  who  wished 
to  see  the  money-market  more  frequent* 
ed  and  more  patronised  by  the  '  West 
End,'  than  the  apparition  of  an  occasion- 
al marquess,  or  a  jobbhig  honourable, 
would  imply. 

**  When  the  mines  were  brought  for- 
ward, the  opportunity  seemed  at  hand  s 
there  was  nothing  invidious  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mine-jobber,  there  was  no- 
thing wie^nteel  in  watching  the  turn  of  a 
inin«-market }  it  was  compared  to  pur* 
chasing  an  estate,  and  was  called  pation- 
ising  intot  liberty  and  liberal  principles, 
and  there  was  something  gorgeous  and 
aristociatical  in  the  klea  of  succeeding  to 
the  possessions  of  the  Valencianas  and 
the  Reghis.  The  new  speculations  were 
«  published  not  for  the  Jews  only,  but  for 
tlie  Gentiles  also,'  and  the  ITeit  End 
rushed  to  anticipate  the  spoii 

**  Then  began  the  game.  We  heard 
of   Lord  Knowa-Who   loongittg    upon 
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'Change,  of  Sir  Frederick  Fksblon't  Co- 
lombian curridet  and  of  the  Hon.  Mr 
— »—  condetcending  to  become  a  Di- 
rector of  the  *  New  Company.*  The 
mines  were  la  chote  /  they  were  the  suja 
at  concerts,  conversaziones,  an^  dubs. 

*  The  University  *  looked  with  that  su- 
perdlious  vet  anxious  air  which  its  mem- 
bers, chieny  young  barristers  and  *  al- 
ternate evening  lecturers,*  are  so  con- 
versant witli,  on  the  mining  artide  in 
the  Courier;—'  the  Union*  was  suspi- 
ciously  acquainted  with  '  how  shares^left 
off,'  and  scandalous  stories  were  told  of 
puffing  and  panting  members  gaining 
Bill  Mall  East  with  the  latest  intelli- 
gence ;  and  the  hebdomadal  aatemUde  of 

*  the  Athenieum*  diversified  their  usual 
topics  of  conversation,  strictures  on  mo- 
dem literature,  and  their  own  execrable 
wines,  by  an  occasional  inquiry  <  after 
the  state  of  the  market.' 

*<  Then  it  was  that  the  dinert  out,  and 
such  small  deer,  those  human  frivolities 
who,  when  comedies  were  written,  were 
immortalized  under  the  names  of  Mini, 
and  Plume,  and  Flutter,  did  their  duty. 
A  mining  story  was  as  regularly  expect- 
ed with  the  second  glass  of  Johsjinisbei^gy 
as  a  dissertation  on  the  operatic  legali- 
ties, or  the  latest  piece  of  scandal  served 
up  with  the  sauce  piquante  of  modem 
exaggeration,  and  jewelled  beauty  listen- 
ed, if  not  to  tales*  of  Africa,*  at  least 

*  to  golden  joys.* 

**  lu  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  a 
whisper  was  about  town,  that  the  Earl  of 
Grosvenor  was  a  great  holder  of  Ameri- 
can mining  shares.  Exaggeration  echoed 
the  whisper,  *  and  soon  the  noble  peer 
had  gained  a  plum.*  With  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  the  Rubicon  is  passed 
by  modern  tattlers,  and  each  day  doubled 
the  peer's  profits. 

**  Then  Mr  Adam,  the  king's  counsel, 
(rash  man !)  had  it  m  his  power  to  realise 
250,000/.  on  his  shares,  and  would  not. 

'*  We  had  the  misfortune  once  of  be- 
ing in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  We 
remember  being  seated  near  this  learned 
gentleman,  and  while  we  were  admiring 
the  acuteness  and  eradition  with  which  he 
argued  a  very  knotty  point  of  law,  wo 
saw  marked  on  his  brief,  ten  guineas. 
Now  we  did  marvel  that  this  individual, 
who  considered  that  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion  was  but  the  commencement  of  his 
profits,  that  this  lord  of  Mexico  should, 
for  some  rascal  counters,  sit  in  a  horrible 
close  court,  refer  to  digests,  learn  in- 
dices by  rote,  and  in  sbort-haiid  and  with 
a  bad  pen  make  learned  notes  on  unin- 
telligible evidence.  We  left  the  tJieatre 
of  his  arguments  and  actions;  we  met 
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one  whose  step  la  better  known  in  Bond 
Street  than  Comhill,  but  who  now,  with 
an  eye  beaming  with  exultation,  was  re- 
turning from  Ail  morning  walk  into  the  dlym 
He  was  full  of  the  gorgeous  fortune  aC 
Sir  William  Adams,  Knt,  late  oculist  ex- 
traordinary to  his  majesty.  The  cheva- 
lier, it  seems,  with  a  financial  presdenoe, 
which  would  entitle  him  to  the  Qian- 
cellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  if  Mr  Ro- 
bioson  ever  cease  giving  those  annual 
Arabian  Night  entertainments,  in  com- 
mon  parlance  called  budgets,  had  purcha- 
sed in  the  outset  a  large  quantity  of  the 
Mexican  mining  shares.  But,  unlike 
Lord  Grosvenor,  or  the  rash  but  fortu- 
nate  Mr  Adam,  Sir  William  had  conde<- 
scended  to  realize  a  profit  of  L.  180,000 
on  *  a  very  trifling  quantity,*  determi- 
ned, *  come  what  come  may,'  dther  to 
become  the  richest  iiulividual  in  Europe, 
or  to  retire  on  the  respectable  indepen- 
dence of  L.8000  per  annuoL  The  tale 
was  passing  strange,  but  who  in  the 
nineteenth  century  will  play  the  I^- 
rhonist  ? 

**  But,  as  half  London  has  said,  but  if 
tliere  have  been  these  great  profits,  there 
must  have  been  equally  great  losses.  Tin 
dilemnui  is  not  good,  or  rather  it  is 
nought.  An  original  holder  of  these 
shares  might  have  sold  them  at  a  profit 
of  L.  100  per  share,  and  yet  migfat  have 
sold  them  cheap.  We  have  not  created 
this  objection  merdy  to  destroy  it ;  we 
have  ourselves  heard  it  made  some  do. 
zen  times  by  people  of  education  and  of 
the  world. 

**  But  Lord  Grosvenor  arrives  in  town, 
and,  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most 
honourable  motives,  or,  perhaps,  appre- 
hendhag  legislative  interference,  und  ima- 
giniog  that  on  account  of  his  awfal 
wealth  he  might  become  the  first  victim 
of  an  ostracism,  was  desirous  of  inform- 
ing the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
the  noble  possessor  of  the  woolsack^ 

**  THAT  HE  KEVSa   HAD  HELD  Oft  BEEN 

imtebe8ted  in  a  single  share  of  the 
American  Mining  Companies  ! !  !** 
•  •  •  • 

**  The  rumours  increasing,  Lord  Gros- 
venor felt  it  his  duty  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, to  inform  the  public,  that  hb 

HAD  NOT  HELD  OR  BEEN  INTERESTED  IN 
A  SINGLE  SHARE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  MI- 
NING Companies,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  some  very  statesman- 
like observations  on  the  subject. 

*'  In  the  meantime  Mr  Adam  was  call- 
ing on  his  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming them  that  the  reports  which 
were  afloat,  as  to  the  immense  sums 
which  he  hud  made  by  tipcculating  in  the 
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American  mines,  originated  from  the  si- 

MILABFTY  OP  HIS  NAME  TO  THAT  OF   SiR 

WiLLTAM  Adams,  and  that  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  not  having  it  in  his  power  to 
reaiixe  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Oh  fortunati,  lua  si  bona  ndrint ! 

"  Sir  William  Adams  followed  up  these 
explanations  by  publishing  a  pamphlet, 
justifying  himself  Jor  not  realizing  a  sin^e 
mine  share,  and  giving  his  reasoTis  to  his 
numerous  friends /or  persisting  in  this  line  of 
conduct, 

**  Now  here  are  three  stories,  which 
have  created  an  extraordinary  sensation 
in  this  good  metropolis ;  here  are  three 
individuals  who  were  supposed  to  have 
participated  more  than  any  others  in  the 
immense  profit  which  was  said  to  have 
been  made  by  speculating  in  the  shares  of 
the  American  mines.  Of  these  three 
stories  we  find  every  one  to  be  false  ;  of 
these  three  individuals,  we  find  that  two 
never  possessed  a  share,  and  that  the 
third  never  sold  one ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  these  tliree  individuals,  who,  to 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  realize  the 
profits  which  it  is  said  they  were  enabled 
to  do,  must  have  possessed  among  them 
nearly  the  majority  of  the  mining  shares, 
never  made  a  gain  of  one  single  sous, 

"  If  then  these  stories  are  true,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  of  the 
number  of  mining  shares  which  were  in 
existence,  a  considerable  number,  per- 
haps a  moietgTi  were  not  producing  any 
•  ruinous  consequences.' 

**  If  these  stories  are  frdse,  we  may, 
perhaps,  doubt  whether  the  '  ruinous 
consequences*  ever  resulted. 

**  But  are  these  all  the  tales,  if  not  as 
entertaining,  quite  as  miraculous,  as  the 
BTilesian,  with  which  our  country  has 
been  gorged,  alas!  not  to  satiety?  Oh 
no!  Is  there  not '  the  clerk  of  the  emi- 
nent banking-house,'  who,  when  Christ- 
mas approached,  and  was  supposed  by 
his  kind  masters  to  be  anticipating  for 
bis  faithful  services  an  increase  of  salary, 
and  indulging  in  the  paradise  of  an  ad- 
ditional ten  pounds  per  annum,  humbly, 
most  humbly,  informed  his  employers^ 
that  be  was  under  the  necessity,  with  ex^ 
ceeding  sorrow,  (he  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,)  of  retiring  from  their  service, 
for,  (his  friends  had  been  so  kind,)  un- 
fortunately, he  had  been  induced  to  rea- 
lize the  mining  shares  which  had  been 
originally  allotted  to  him,  and  had  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  fortune, 
(his  friends  had  been  so  very  kind,)  oif 
realizing  L. 60,000! ! !  Oh,  brave  clerk! 
oh,  most  eminent  banking-house !  What 
must  be  the  roasters  of  such  a  servant? 
such  a  miniature  millionaire ! 
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"  Now,  reader !  this  story  is  not  like 
my  Lord  Grosvenor's ;  it  arises  not  from  an 
unnoticed  report  and  from  common  con- 
versational amplification— this  story  is 
not  like  the  fortunes  of  Mr  Adam,  and 
arising  from  a  mistake — this  story  is  not 
like  the  one  of  Sir  William  Adam,  and 
partly  founded  on  fact — no  I  no  !  this 
story  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  unal- 
loyed, unsophisticated,  pure,  and  wiex. 
aggerated  fabrication.  It  came  into  ex* 
istence  not  in  the  shape  of  an  oi»  dit,  it 
was  not  engendered  by  rumour  and  pam- 
pered by  exaggeration,  but  it  burst  into 
being  with  all  its  noxious  qualities  about 
it,  a  complete,  a  perfect,  an  intentional 
lie! 

"  Yet  these  are  the  stories  which  are 
the  subject  of  interest  in  every  quarter  of 
the  metropolis,  we  may  say  in  every 
part  of  this  country — ^that  have  been  re- 
peated by  newspapers,  that  have  disturb- 
ed the  quiet  of  domestic  circles,  that 
have  disgusted  men  with  their  honour- 
able and  arduous  employments,  and, 
finally,  credited  as  materia]  and  veracious 
consequences,  become  subject*matter  for 
legislation,  for  laws,  which,  if  pat  in 
force,  will  tend  to  enervate,  perhaps  to 
destroy,  the  energies  of  this  country,  and 
we  shall  see  the  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  a  whole  hemisphere,  sacri- 
ficed to  Fear  which  is  founded  on  False- 
hood. 

«  The  truth  is,  that  for  a  couple  of  days 
all  the  country  were  buying  shares  in  the 
American  mines.  There  was  no  reason 
for  the  excessive  demand,  and  a  feaiAil 
re-action  might  have  taken  place,  but 
Avarice  preserved  us  from  the  misery 
which  Insanity  might  have  produced. 
Waiting  for  further  profits,  the  workl 
missed  those  which  lUready  were  unrea- 
sonable, and  the  losses  which  were  in- 
curred by  a  very  few  simpletons,  who 
bought  at  the  highest,  are,  we  sincerely 
believe,  all  the  *  ruinous  consequences* 
which  have  resulted  from  the  '  late 
great  depreciation  in  prices*  so  much 
talked  of  and  so  much  wondered  at" 

Is  not  that  pleasant  and  graphic  ? — 
a  famous  story-teller,  by  the  word  of 
a  quill-driver.  Why  does  he  not  send 
ufi  articles  for  our  Magazine  ?  A  mail 
of  his  taste  must  know  that  writing  a 
pamphlet  is  throwing  away  time,  for 
noboidy  reads  it.  Writing  for  us  is 
well  employing  time,  for  everybody 
reads  \i8.  He  has  done  a  great  <1eal  of 
good  by  exposing  the  futility  of  these 
stories,  whtch  are  so  current  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  worlds  of  London. 
The  stories  of  my  Lord  Grosvenor,  or 
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Mr  Adam,  or  Sir  William  Adorns,  will 
not  pass  muster  any  more. 

From  the  book  to  the  bookseller  if  an 
easy  transition.  There  is  an  immen<- 
sity  of  good  sound  pluck  in  John  Mur-> 
ray's  publishing  the  tirade  against  the 
Quarterly.  How  their  Reviewer  will 
take  it,  we  know  not ;  neither  do  we 
care.  The  imprint  of  Albemarle  Street 
will,  we  should  think,  appear  there  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all.  Would  Constable 
publish  a  pamphlet  against  the  ba- 
laamitical  essays  of  the  Edinburgh  ! 
We  doubt  it ;  for  we  remember  how 
lie  wrote  a  most  indignant  letter  to  Sir 


R.  Philippe  for  haying  dared  to  bint  a 
word  of  dispraise  against  that  BomiM>- 
lent  nuscellany  in  hit  muddy  Mag»- 
line;  which  letter,  by  the  way,  Sc 
Pythagoras  printed.  If  Conatable  hm» 
a  mind  to  print  a  pamphlet. of  the 
kind  alluded  to,  we  can  furnish  him 
with  one  at  five  minutes'  notice.     We 
shall  prove,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the 
Reviewer  of  Theodric  is  an  ass,  and 
tlie  Reviewer  of  tlie  Chancery  Court  a 
rogue.     If  that  will  not  satisfy  him, 
we  shall  turn  our  handa  to  the  whole 
of  his  contributors,  en  maue.    The 
hint  may  be  worth  his  notice. 


▲  FRAGMENT. 

Go ! — ^when  by  the  world  deserted,— 

WTien  thy  dearest  hopes  are  blighted, — 

When  those  who  loved  thee  once  have  left  thee, — 

When  fate  of  all  thou  lovest  has  reft  thee, — 

When  the  thought  of  those,  w^o  are  Iot.^  since  dead, 

Recalls  to  thy  mind  the  days  that  are  fled, — 

Gro ! — in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

In  the  soothing  calm  of  the  wan  moonlight. 

While  all  arouiMi  is  tranquillity. 

And  gaze upon — the  boundless  Sea ! — 

W.  G.  M. 


B£AR-nAlTIKG  AKD  MR  MARTIN  8  BILL. 


Mr  Martin's  "  Bear-baiting"  WH 
has  been  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  looking  to  some  of  the 
details  of  it,  perhaps  no  other  resnk 
could  be  expected ;  but,  inclined  as  I 
«m  to  think,  that,  in  principle,  it  must 
eventiudly  succeed,  I  have  been  sorry 
to  see  it  so  decidedly  opposed  by  many 
individuals  whose  omnions  I  feel  a 
high  respect  for.  Tne  arguments  (in 
the  short  discussion  which  took  place 
in  Parliament)  used  by  those  who  sup- 
port the  existing  system,  were  not  new. 
Their  main  reliance  seemed  to  be  on 
what  they  called  a  '*  partial  justice " 
in  Mr  Martin  and  his  friends — that 
they  attacked  the  vices  of  the  poor, 
whue  those  of  the  rioh  were  to  rt:main 
unmolested ;  and  to  this  was  appended 
an  attempt  at  comparison  between  the 
practice  of  torturing  animals  in  comers 
for  gain,  and  those  active,  manly  di- 
versions, which  we  have  been  used  to 
recognize  as  the  ''  sports  of  the  chase." 

Now^  if  I  spoke  merely  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  poor,  ray  first  request  should 
be  for  kave  to  discharge  my  clients  en- 
tirely of  all  that  interest  in  baseness 


and  brutality,  with  whicirsome  of  their 
friends  seem  so  anxious  to  endow  them. 
I  de$ire  that  the  poor  sliould  have  their 
due;  but,  in  getting  this  exclusive 
right  aad  title  to  tlie  bear-bait,  they 
get  a  great  deal  noore  than  their  duei 
Enough,  even  of  a  man's  right,  is  as 
good  as  satiety.  This  solidtuide  to  pK^ 
serve  the  privilege  of  the  poor,  (where 
it  happens  to  be  a  privilege  kicked  oat, 
es  nomine,  by  everybody  else,)  is  no 
more  than  an  old  song  played  on  a  new 
key — a  new  version  of  the  ever-blessed 
apothegm  of  "  the  Billington**  and 
"  the  Bull ;"  upon  which  I  may  per^ 
haps  presently  have  a  word.  But  the 
fhct,  if  we  are  to  arrae  upon  fects,  is 
not  as  the  friends  of  the  poor  are  so 
good  as  to  state  it.  It  is  not  the  poorer 
classes  who  either  have,  exclusively,  or 
desire  to  have,  their  "  bull."  On  the 
contrary,  at  least  a  large  proportion  of 
the  money  which  supports  the  "  dog" 
and  *'  monkey  "  fighting,  and  encou- 
rages the  horse-chaunters,  minor  pu;5;i- 
lists,  brothel-keepers,  and  other  mis- 
creants who  trade  in  it,  comes  from  the 
pockets  of  persons  who  certainly,  o^s  to 
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means,  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
lower  danes  of  lociety  ;  and  who  fre- 
quently, from  their  birth  and  fortunei 
(if  not  from  their  taste  and  worthi- 
ness,) are  qualified,  and  entitled,  to 
move  among  the  higher. 

Now,  how  far  the  desiring  to  make 
particular  divendons  the  particular 
property  of  particular  classes,  may  be 
the  readiest  course  to  maintain  good  un- 
derstanding and  good  feeling  throu{|;li- 
out  a  community,  this  is  a  question 
which  I  will  not  stop  just  now  to  try, 
because  I  most  absolutely  have  a  word 
with  that  f:*mous  dictum  of  "  The  Bil- 
lington,  and  the  Bull;"  premising,  that 
I  take  it  to  be  a  sentence  as  free  from 
anything  like  reasonable  meaning  or 
deduction,  as  the  most  peremptorily 
turned  Irish  antithesis  that  ever  Ca- 
tholic orator  imposed  upon  an  a\ulience 

**  The  higher  orders  have  their  Bil- 
lington,"  are  the  words ;  "  and  whj 
should  not  the  lower  orders  have  their 
Bull  ?"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it 
is  a  justification  of  one  person  to  com- 
mit a  murder,  because  another  chooses 
to  hear  a  sons;  ? — "  The  higher  orders 
have  tneir  BiUington,  and  why  should 
not  the  lower  orders  have  their  Bull  ?" 
— If  I  were  to  say, "  The  people  in  St 
James's  blow  their  noses,  why  should 
not  the  people  in  St  Giles's  set  their 
houses  on  fire  ?"  would  not  my  propo- 
sition, bating  the  alliteration,  be  just 
as  logical  as  that  of  Mr' Windham  ? 
Certainly,  if  it  is  to  be  contended  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  liis  **  taste," 
both  these  sentences  become  axioms, 
and  we  repeal  the  whole  statute-book 
immediately.  But,  is  it  worthy  to  talk 
of  the  "  taste  "  of  the  lower  classes,  in 
a  matter  where  that  taste  happens  to 
be  scandalous  to  decency  and  humani- 
ty, when  we  punish,  by  law,  any 
**  taste  "  they  may  feel  for  the  act  of 
carrying  a  gun — shoot  them  if  they 
have  a  "  taste  "  for  walking  through  a 
park  or  a  plantation^and  even  make 
their  "  taste"  for  washing  their  bodies 
in  the  main  ocean  corri^ble,  bv  an  ac- 
tion of  trespass  from  the  lora  of  the 
manor,  who  has  a  right  of  soil  in  the 
barren  sand,  between  high  and  low 
water-mark,  over  which  they  pass  ? 

If  I  question  the  right  of  an^r  man,— 
and  it  IS  a  point  on  which  I  wdl  have  a 
word  again  before  I  conclude,— to  an- 
swer 31  r  Martin's  bill  by  a  sweeping 
charge  of  cruelty  and  stunidity  against 
the  whole  working  population  of  the 
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country,  still  less  can  I  admit  any  va- 
lue in  the  parallel  attempted  to  be  set 
up  between  such  sports  as  hunting  and 
shooting,  and  the  ignoble,  sedentary 
barbarities  which  we  desire  to  be  relie- 
ved from.  The  understanding  may  be 
puzzled  by  sophistry ;  but  I  ask  whe- 
ther the  heart  of  every  man  does  not 
acknowledge  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  practices? — Where  b  the 
fox-hunter — although  he  hunted  a 
fox  to  death  every  day  through  the 
season— would  consent  to  cut  a  fox 
into  quarters,  after  catching  it  alive  ? 
Though  he  preserves  the  breed  wild  in 
his  woods,  avowedly  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  destroying  them,  will 
ne  throw  out  the  cub  whicn  has  been 

Settcd  in  his  house  to  be  worried  by 
ogs  in  the  court-yard,  for  his  amuse- 
ment ?  There  is  some  difference  be- 
tween cutting  a  man  down  (even 
though  it  should  be  done  rather  need- 
lessly) in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  mur- 
dering him,  in  cold  blood,  two  days 
after  he  has  been  made  a  prisoner. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  quality  of  every 
act  of  violence  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive conditions  of  the  thing  that  strikes, 
and  the  thing  that  suffers ;  and  there 
is  a  disposition  conmion  to  our  nature 
— so  long  as  we  will  only  give  nature 
her  fair  play — to  spare  those  obiects 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  those 
which  lie,  confessedlv,  at  our  mercy. 
A  gentleman  may  follow  his  pheasant 
in  the  field,  but  what  would  be  said  of 
one  who  had  a  taste  for  shooting  the 
same  bird  in  a  poultry-yard  ?-*If  a 
partridge  be'  wounded,  and  escapes, 
true,  the  bird  suffers ;  but  that  suffer- 
ing forms  no  part  of  the  fowler's  tVi- 
terUion.  He  meant  to  kill  his  game ; 
by  accident,  he  has  only  wounded  it, 
and  it  is  left  to  die  probably  in  great 
misery.  But  would  there  be  no  dif- 
ference between  this  chance,  and  his 
going  out  daily  to  wound  birds  for 
sport,  or  to  roast  them  alive  (having 
taken  them)  for  a  wager,  before  a  slow 
fire  ? — If  the  distinction  between  these 
two  acts  be  no  more  than  imaginary, 
then  half  the  distinctions  we  act  upon 
daily  are  little  else ;  and  yet  they  are 
very  valuable  distinctions,  and  we 
should  be  much  worse  off*  than  we  are 
if  we  went  to  work  without  them. 

The  old  woman  who  sets  a  "  killing 
trap"  to  catch  her  mice,  lest  she  should 
be  tempted  to  liberate  them  after  ha- 
ving taken  them  alive,  compasses  pre- 
cisely the  same  end  (as  lar  as  the  ex- 
41 
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tinction  of  the  mice  is  concerned^  with 
the  nn  whipped  urchin  who  woula  make 
a  gala  of  drowning  them  in  a  pail  of 
water  ;  hut  the  feeling  under  which 
the  old  woman  acts,  has  conduced  to 
the  hringing  up  that  urchin  to  years 
of  mischief ;  and  the  feeling  under 
which  he  bcH,  (unless  repressed  hy 
castigation,)  is  hy  no  means  an  un« 
likely  one  to  conduct  him  to  the  gal- 
lows. 

And  the  propensity,  let  it  he  oh- 
served^  is  quite  mi  generis,  which  leads 
to  these  inflictions  of  premeditated 
torture  upon  linng  animals.  Crowds 
run  to  witness  an  execution  ;  but  they 
are  only  spectators  of  the  horrible 
scene,  not  contrivers  of>  or  contribu- 
tors to  it.  There  is  hardly  a  man 
whose  Tulgar  curiosity  has  brousht 
him  four  or  five  miles  to  see  howlm 
fellow-creature  can  die,  (for  this  is 
the  true  foundation  of  the  impulse,) 
who  would  not  go  back  nine  times  in 
ten  with  the  loss  of  the  spectacle,  if 
the  granting  a  reprieve  depended  up- 
on himself? 

It  is  a  totally  diffifrent  taste  and  ap- 
petite by  which  those  individuals  must 
be  guided,  who  pay  their  money,  ex- 
pressly, to  purchase  the  protracted 
agony  of  a  helpless,  and  unofibnding 
creature. 

Mr  Martin's  story  of  the  French 
surgeon,  Dr  Magendie— I  hope  that 
some  psjt  of  Mr  Martin's  statements 
as  to  that  affair  were  incorrect  It 
casts  heavy  imputation  upon  Dr  Ma- 
gendie— one  which  he  should  by  all 
means  contradict  or  explain  away,  if 
he  can  do  so ;  and  one  which  the  let- 
ter of  Dr  Shiel  has  by  no  means  (in 
my  view)  entirely  got  rid  of.  For,  if 
there  be  a  latitude  to  be  allowed,  so 
there  must  be  a  limit  set,  to  the  ri^ts 
of  philosophical  research.  A  man 
who  should  feel  very  decidedly,  and 
very  sincerely,  that  some  new  and  im- 
portant principle  in  science  would  be 
developed  by  the  experiment  attribu- 
ted to  Dr  Magendie — such  a  man 
might  be  justified  in  executing  it, 
(though,  even  then,  I  doubt  whether 
I  could  make  that  man  my  fHend;) 
but  if  there  were  any  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  view  to  profit,  or  to  no* 
toriety,  had  contributed  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  act,  I  confess  I  should 
sajr  that  both  the  individuid  who  per- 
formed, and  the  spectators  who  per- 
mitted it,  would  deserve  little  better 
than  to  be  excluded  from  honest  lo- 
lety  for  even 
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And,  to  the  displays  of  "  animal 
fiffhting,"  against  whidi  Mr  Martin's 
bnl  is  directed,  there  is  this  especial 
circumstance  of  objection,  that  the 
spirit  of  cruelty,in  wnidi  they  begin,  is 
aggravated  a  hundred  fbld,  nay,  often 
to  a  height  scarcely  credible,  by  the 
lust  of  gambling,  and  the  spirit  of  pe- 
cuniary gain.     It  is  not  possible  to 
imagine  a  soectade  during  which  dl 
the  damnable  passions  of  the  human 
heart  are  called  into  more  venomous 
activity,  than  during  one  of  these  "  pit 
matches,"  as  they  are  called — say,  for 
instance,  between  two  buU-dogs — at 
which,  from  two  to  three  hundred 
persons,  of  all  classes,  will  assemble 
to  deprave  themselves.    Of  course  we 
may  take  it  for  granted — sudi  a  con- 
test lasts,  not  only  until  all  chance  of 
victory,  but  all  possibility  of  it  on  one 
side,  IS  ph^cally  at  an  end.    Whik 
there  is  life  there  is  hope;  twenty 
guineas  are  depending;  and,  thece- 
fore,  until  the  failing  combatant  is 
motionless,  we  must  not  talk  about 
cessation.   But  the  thing  goes  beytmd 
this.    There  is  a  ceremony  very  fa- 
miliar to  cock-fighters,  called*' pound- 
ing^— whidi  signiifies  the  laymg,  or 
taking,  heavy  odds  upon  any  impro- 
bable event.   When  the  losing  bird  is 
beaten,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
gnme,  ten  to  one  may  still  be  betted 
tliat  he  cannot  possibly  win ;  and,  after 
that,  we  go  on  ad  intemecumem,  until 
one  fowl  or  the  other  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed.   The  dog-fighters,  in  hope 
of  clearing  one  bet  by  another,  m^ 
quentiv  resort  to  a  ''  hedge"  of  diis 
same  aescription.    I  happened  once  to 
witness  an  instance,  where  two  dogs 
of  great  power  and  courage  had  be^ 
matched  against  each  other.   The  ani- 
mal that  lost,  in  this  case,  failed  from 
want  of  teeth,  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed bv  age  and  previous  combats.  After 
the  fight  had  lasted  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  when  he  was  lying  quite 
defenceless  in  the  ring,  a  butcher  call- 
ed out  to  "  take  him  away."— ^'  Hell 
be  killed  in  another  three  minutes." 
— "  Five  to  two  he  is  not  killed  in 
fifteen,"  was  the  proprietor  of  the  ani* 
mal's  reply.    The  bet  was  accepted, 
and  the  issue  tried.    The  beaten  dog, 
lying  on  his  back,  and  quite  unable  to 
move,  was  deliberately  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  victor ;  the  only  difficulty  to 
winning  the  wager,  arising  firom  the 
unwillingness  of  the  latter  to  attadc 
his  foe  after  he  entirely  ceased  to  make 
resiitance. 
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It  ift  too  ''  liberal"  an  argument^ 
when  scenes  of  equal  atrocity  with 
^hia  are  occurring  every  day,  to  tell 
me,  that,  in  the  common  course  of  Hfe, 
our  cruelties  are  eternal.  I  desire  onlv 
%Q  do  by  one  vicious  practice  that  which 
is  already  done  by  a  hundred  others ; 
we  know  that  we  cannot  eradicate, 
but  we  will  not  allow  the  making  a 
trade,  or  a  matter  of  public  exhioi- 
tion,  of  them.  Who  is  there,  when  he 
votes  for  shutting  up  a  gaming-house, 
that  imagines  he  can  thereby  get  rid 
of  gaming?  But  he  discountenances 
the  practice,  nevertheless,  and  re- 
moves the  ready  temptation  to  it.  What 
a  fact  it  is,  mat  we  should  appre- 
hend a  set  of  men  as  vagrants  who 
exhibited  a  comedy  in  a  shed,  or  a 
back  kitchen ;  but  that  the  public  mo- 
rals are  held  perfectly  secure,  so  long 
as  they  confine  themselves  to  the  im- 
paling cats  upon  the  spits,  or  red-hot 
pokers! 

I  have  already  observed,  that  peo- 
ple feel  somethmg  surprised  at  the 
quarter  from  which  the  successful  op- 
position to  Mr  Martin's  bill — that  is  to 
the  principle  of  it — ^has  proceeded ;  and 
the  more  so  on  account  of  some  inti- 
mations which  have  lately  come  from 
pretty  nearly  the  same  authority  upon 
the  subiect  of  nrize-fighting.  For  my- 
self, I  think  (always  under  correction) 
that  the  peculiar  hardihood  for  whicn 
the  English  are  distinguished,  does 
arise,  in  great  measure,  out  of  their 
early  taste  for  boxing — a  taste  which 
these  prize- contests  probably  contri- 
bute something  to  tne  fostering  and 
keeping  up  ;  but,  under  anv  circum- 
stances, I  cannot  understana  the  hu- 
manity of  being  shocked  at  seeing  two 
sane  and  sober  men  pommel  each 
other,  for  sums  of  money,  until  either 
thinks  it  convenient  to  leave  off;  and, 
the  next  moment,  feeling  no  aversion 
to  witness  and  assist  in  the  most  abo- 
minable tortures  inflicted  upon  two 
unfortunate  quadrupeds,  who  arc  nei- 
ther interest^  in  tne  result  of  their 
own  war&re,  nor  even  free  agents  as 
to  the  limit  of  its  continuance  ! 

It  is  said,  that  we  must  wait  with 
patience,  and  let  the  effects  of  educa- 
tion correct  these  errors  which  we 
seek  to  curb.  I  think,  looking  at  what 
education  has  already  done,  that  it  is 
going  a  little  too  far  to  talk  of  gracing 
the  common  people  of  England,  by 
licencing  them  to  throw  at  cocks,  or 
be  delighted  with  the  sufferings  of 
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bean  and  badgers.    Why  should  a 
man  of  fortune  affirm,  that  the  car* 
penter  who  works  in  his  house  is  in- 
capable of  any  other  enjovments  than 
those  which  are  coarse  and  unintellec- 
tual :  and  what  public  diversions  have 
the  higher  orders  in  England  from 
which  the  lower  orders  are  shut  out, 
or  into  which  they  do  not  fully  en- 
ter ?  As  regards  the  question  of  taste, 
the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are 
read  as  eagerly  in  garrets  as  in  draw- 
ing-rooms— as  much  thumbed  by  the 
meanest  artisans,  as  dogs-eared  by  the 
finest  ladies  of  London.    As  regards 
the  question  of  cost,  these  bear-bait- 
ing entertainments  which  are  charged 
upon  the  lower  orders,  (but  to  which 
I  doubt  if  they  are  much  more  deeply 
given  than  their  betters,)  are  among 
the  most  expensive,  in  the  way  of 
public  exhibition,  of  any  which  the 
town  affords.  The  people  who  fill  the 
g^eries  at  Covent-Garden  and  Drury- 
Lane  theatres,  are  as  well  entertained, 
(and  very  nearly  as  well  accommoda* 
ted,)  for  their  shilling,  as  those  who 
pay  seven  shillings  to  go  into  the 
Doxes.    Nine  in  ten  of  the  public  ex- 
hibitions of  London  are  to  be  seen  for 
^e  payment  of  a  shilling ;  four  in 
five  of  them — all  the  theatres,  except 
the  Italian  Opera-House — are  accessi- 
ble for  the  cost  of  sixpence;  while 
from  eighteenpence  to  three  shillings 
is  the  common  fee  for  looking  at  two 
knaves  in  the  Fives-Court,  who  gather 
halfpence  and  affect  to  bruise  one  ano- 
ther; or  for  setting  a  terrier  on  to 
worry  a  miserable  ape  in  a  cellar,  kept 
by  some  returned  transport  of  Totten- 
ham-Court-Road, or  Tothill-Fields. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how, 

Eractically,  any  beneficial  result  can 
e  expected,  from  acciistoming  men  to 
resist  those  common  feelings  of  our 
nature  which  impel  us  to  relieve  mi- 
sery, at  least  wherever  it  is  present  to 
us.  Unless  humanity  be  a  vice,  and 
one  which  should  be  got  rid  of,  there 
is  mischief  in  accustoming  the  com- 
munity to  look  lightly,  and  still  more 
to  look  as  a  matter  of  entertainment, 
upon  pain  and  suffering  in  any  shape. 
I  ask  for  no  interference  with  private 
right ;  all  I  wish  is,  to  get  rid  of  the 
profit  which  accrues  out  of  public  ex- 
nibidon.  I  do  not  say  punish  me 
(unless  aa  common  disturbers)  every 
two  blackguards  who  set  their  dogs  to 
fighting  in  the  streeta;  but  I  say~^ 
stop  the  trading— hinder  the  outctats 
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of  BOeiety  from  making  an  idle  livdi- 
hood^  by  using  the  people  to  display* 
of  bloodished  and  l»rutality. 

For  the  argument^  that,  should  we 
abolish  these  ^atictices,  others  of  equal 
cruelty  will  neoessarilv  remain,  it 
might  as  justly  be  saici,  because,  in 
defiance  of  all  law,  there  will  still  be 
fraudulent  traders,  and  fraudulent 
debtors,  we  ^ould  make  no  law  ag^nst 
burglary,  or  against  the  public  picking 
of  pockets. 

I  do  look  upon  the  plea,  that  the 
lower  classes  fk  the  people  are  esped- 
ally  interested  in  this  question,  as  lit-* 
tie  else  than  an  insult  to  the  persons 
whom  it  professes  to  support.  The 
lower  classes  in  any  country,  and  at 
any  period,  would  be  monfiy  degra- 
ded by  die  acceptance  of  such  a  boon 
as  is  offered  to  them  ;  and  I  am  strong- 
ly of  opinion,  that  die  great  propor- 
tion of  those  of  England  need  only  see 
the  gift  in  its  proper  light  to  haye  as 
little  desire  for  it  as  they  have  neces- 
sity. 

Of  Mr  Martin's  plan,  taken  in  its 
full  extent,  the  difficult  part  is  al- 
ready aocompUahed.  It  did  seem  to  be 
a  nice  question  wliat  should  amount 
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to  ill  treatment  of  a  ooadi-borte;  Imt 
the  law  has  pMsed  upon  that  tu^ect, 
and  is  found  to  wonc  perfectly  wdL 
In  the  performance  of  the  remaining 
doty,  that  of  forbidding,  as  an  incen- 
tive to  low  sambling,  and  a  matter  of 
public  dispky,  the  pracdoe  of  those 
mhumanides,  whidi,  in  the  busineai 
of  life,  wt  haye  already  taken  steps  to 
check,  no  pracdcal  mfficulty  what- 
ver,  I.  should  conceiye,  could  arise.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  enactment,  dii- 
riiig  twmty  years,  of  sudi  a  law  as 
Mr  Martin  proposes,  would  render  its 
condnuance  after  that  time  entirdy 
unnecessary.  The  people  need  cmly 
get  out  of  the  habit  of  ill-treadng 
eyen  brutes,  to  fed  yery  speedily  die 
cruel  ii^usdce  and  impropriety  of  it. 
Sudi  a  diange  might  be  accomplished, 
without  the  subtest  loss  or  inconye- 
nience  arising  to  any  Uying  ereatnrte. 
And  the  attainment  of  it  would,  I  be- 
lieye,  go  yery  far  to  rid  the  tempers  of 
the  people  \^y  degrees  of  that  touch  of 
ferocity,  which  is  one  of  the  few  ble- 
mishes that,  compared  with  the  Inb- 
bits  of  our  neighbours,  haye  too  loog 
sullied  the  Englirii  character. 

Titus.    • 
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My  DEAR  Doctor, 
I  AM  prettj  certain  that  the  West- 
minster Review  will  not  do;  and  I 
confess  I  am  rather  sorry  for  it.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  gain  for  it  noto- 
riety, by  writing  as  much  about  it  as 
I  possimy  can,  but  I  fear  in  vain.  It 
s^  wretchedly.  But  that  old  Ben- 
tham.  Mill,  ana  one  or  two  others,  pay 
the  deficit,  Baldwin  would  not  pub- 
lish it  another  day.  It  is  now  a  Re- 
view, supported,  hke  other  charitable 
or  uncharitable  insdtudons,  by  volun- 
tary fiubscripdon.  How  long  this  will 
Isst,  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  not  know- 
ing how  far  the  rage  of  proselydzing 
may  carry  the  pursers  of  the  concern. 
One  of  their  reviewers  made  a  most 
admirable  observadon  some  numbers 
ago,  that,  in  periodical  literature,  every 
unpaid  contributor  is  an  ass«  How 
wice  double  an  ass,  then,  must  that 
contributor  be,  who  is  not  only  unpaid, 
but  out  of  pocket  by  his  articles !   No 


doubt  it  must  requhre  some  bribe  to 
have  Jerry  Bendiam's  vmdngs  Insert- 
ed anywuere ;  he  used  to  pay  the 
Morning  Chronicle  sometimes  to  let 
him  jargonize  in  their  columns  ;  and 
it  must  be  only  fair  to  Bowring,  that 
he  shbuld  get  some  addidonal  fee  for 
putting  Jerry's  language  into  Englidi. 
A  page  of  Benthamic  would  ruin  the 
Review ;  and  therefbre  Bowring,  be- 
ing translator-general  of  all  horrible 
and  unheard-of  dialects,  is  properiy 
selected  to  do  the  Jeremiads  into  a 
readable  tongue.  He  succeeds  tolera- 
bly welL  We  can  see  the  ferocity  and 
insolence  of  the  old  Jacobin  expreoBed 
in  a  clear  and  intelligible  style. 

Vou  may  ask  wh}r  I  am  sorry  dut 
a  Review,  for  the  principles  of  which 
I  must  have  so  thorou;^  a  detestadon, 
should  be  unsuccessfuL  For  this  rea- 
son, then. — I  acknowledge  no  system 
of  governing  the  couixtry-'H>f  direcdi^ 
its  energies---of  guiding  its  populadon 
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— -^  being  ioiiiid  and  pure — ^but  this 
one.  I  diwlaim  every  system^  no  mat- 
ter how  plausibly  deyiscd,  or  bv  what 
men  of  talent  supported,  which  does 
not  recognize  the  perfect  safety  of  the 
monarchical  principle,  as  denned  at 
the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  or,  better 
still,  by  the  constant  working  of  go- 
vernment ever  since — thefirm  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  aristocratical  body  to 
poise  the  democratic  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution— ^and  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  churdi.  You,  ^ho  know  me, 
wUl  not  for  a  moment  imagine,  that 
because  I  do  not  add  to  these  bases  of 
government  a  proviso  for  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Commons— a  perfectly  upright,  and 
rigidlv  impartial  system  of  judicatxu^ 
-^na  a  code  of  laws,  equal  in  protec- 
tion to  all — that  I  mean  to  exclude 
these  important  branches  from  my 
beau  ideal  of  a  government  for  Eng- 
land. Far  from  it,  indeed.  If  a  ter- 
rible day  should  come,  in  which  the 
princeon  the  throne  should  dare  to  in- 
vade these  our  rights,  mv  side  should 
be  chosen — my  feeble  efforts  added  to 
those  who  would  vote  the  throne  va- 
cant, and  endeavour  to  fill  it  by  a  mo- 
nardi  who  would  better  know  the  du- 
ties of  his  high  office.  I  have  not  set 
them  down  here  explicitly,  because  the 
part^  whose  opinions  I  am  now  dis- 
cussing, do  not  differ  with  me  in  these 
particmars.  The  only  quarrel  we 
should  have,  would  be  about  the  King, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Church.  Now, 
Doctor,  holding  these  institutions  as 
integral  parts  of  our  system,  firmly 
believing  them  of  vital  importance  to 
the  happiness  and  good  government  of 
the  nation,  and  knowing,  from  expe- 
rience, that  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
them  would  open  a  scene  of  blood, 
plunder,  and  misery  of  all  kinds — I 
look  on  every  one  who  wages  war 
against  them  as  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try, or  one  who  would  seek  his  own 
personal  aggrandizement,  or  follow  out 
nis  own  peculiar  views  of  politics, 
without  any  regard  to  consequences. 
These  enemies  are  of  two  kinds — (I 
pass  the  minor  subdivisions) — ^the 
Whigs  and  the  Radicals.  The  latter 
party  has,  within  these  few  years,  lost 
their  greatest  support  in  losing  the 
mob.  Plenty — (whidi  we,  wholcnow 
what  has  been*  taught  by  all  the  re- 
cords of  history,  always  said,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  flimsy  and  raw  school  of 
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the  mode  science  of  Political  Economy, 
must  follow  peaoeV-4ias  arrived  at  the 
time  when  we  said  it  would  arrive-* 
the  accidental  ffllip  whichthe  cause  of 
Radicalism  got  by  the  assistance  of  the 
nnfbrtunate  Queen,  has  passed  away 
with  that  unhappy  hdfn  life — and 
John  Bull  is  content.  Having,  there- 
fore, lost  the  brute  strength  which 
buoyed  them  up,  they  have  now  inva- 
ded with  rude  root  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture, whidi,  while  they  had  the  voices 
of  the  multitude  in  their  fkvour,  they 
contemptuouslv  had  left  to  the  Whigs. 
Here,  then,  we  literary  Tories  can  meet 
them — this  is  an  arena  in  which  we 
can  contend  without  being  liable  to  be 
refuted  by  the  knock-down  argument 
of  a  brick-bat 

This  IS  one  reason  why  I  wish  to  see 
such  Reviews  as  the  Westminster ;  the 
other  is,  that,  hating  the  Radicals 
much,  I  hate  the  Whigs  more.  You 
will  not  ask  me  why ;  but  if  you  print 
my  letter,  others  may  in  quire.  Briefly, 
then,  the  Whigs  have  soipe  remains  of 
power  in  their  hands — the  Radicals 
have  none.  The  Whi^,  carrying  i 
mask  of  affection  for  institutions  which 
they  hate  with  a  rabid  ferocity,  may, 
nnaer  this  mask,  impose  on  those 
whom  the  undisguisedl  hatred  of  the 
Radicals  could  not  deceive;  for  in- 
stance, there  are  few  who  woicdd  not 
recoil  from  the  ravings  of  the  brute 
who  reviewed  Washington  Irving's 
Tales  of  a  Traveller,  whHe  many 
would  smile  over  the  same  infamies 
vented  by  the  smirking  and  namby- 
pamby  mouth  bf  Jefirey ;  and  lastly, 
we  can  see  what  the  Radicals  aim  at, 
while  the  designs  of  the  Whigs  are 
muffled  under  cloaks,  impenetrable  to 
the  eyes  of  those  whose  optics  have  not 
been  rendered  acute  by  long  obsora- 
tion. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  I 
grieve  that  the  Radical  organ  is  not 
prospering ;  and  am  sorry  to  see  it  not 
able  to  meet  that  worn-out  concern,  tlie 
Edinburgh,  in  the  market.  It  would 
give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  see  Blue 
and  Yellowprostrated  by  its  bloodier 
colleague.  Wherever  the  Westminster 
men  have  taken  Jcfirey's  little  people 
in  hand,  thevhave  crushed  them  with 
a  fillip.  So  imr  as  writing  is  concerned, 
the  Westminster  is  infinitely,  beyond 
an  compare,  superior.  As  to  what  the 
people  of  that  class  call  reasoning,  it 
transcends  them  by  a  thousand  de- 
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ffrees.  Compftre«  lor  instance,  the 
Sne  jackanapes  aixy,  jaunty,  trashy, 
puppy  article  of  Tom  Macauly  on  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  last  Edinburgh, 
with  any  of  the  straight-forward,  cool- 
headed,  and,  I  must  add,  cold-hearted 
diatribes  of  James  Mill ;  or  match  poor 
little  Jefirey,  prating  and  ^bbling 
away,  saying  nothing  at  all,  in  thirty 
pages  of  dose  printing,  with  the  death- 
dealing  periods  of  nis  reviewer  in 
the  Westminster ;  or,  in  short,  comr 
pare  any  two  articles  together,  and  you 
will  see  just  the  difference  that  exists 
between  a  cur  and  a  bull-dog — animals 
ejiually  disagreeable,  and  equally  de- 
sirous to  hurt  and  offend,  but  differing 
most  materially  in  their  powers  of  do- 
ing either. 

As  I  wish,  therefore,  for  the  longe- 
Titv  of  the  Westminster,  I  shall  give  it 
a  terr  gentle  hints  as  to  the  causes  of 
its  acknowledged  want  of  success. 
First,  then,  it  is  too  full  of  politics — 
too  prosy — to  be  generally  readable. 
We  have  politics  enough  in  every  news- 
paper. We  have  them  served  up  hot- 
and-hot  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons — we  find  them  the  staple 
commodity  of  everv  debating  club  in 
the  empire ;  and  tnough  custom  has 
rendered  it  necessary  that  every  perio- 
dical should  take  a  side,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, now  and  then  ^ve  us  a  ma- 
niresto  of  its  principles,  it  is  quite  too 
mudi  that  such  manifestos  should  oc- 
cupy the  entire  work.  Secondiv, — 
which,  indeed,  is  only  a  branch  ot  the 
first, — ^it  has  not  puolished  any  lite- 
rary papers  of  any  consequence,  and 
therefore  has  no  name  in  our  litera- 
ture. It  has  hardly  condescended  to 
give  us  even  foinJar  science.  Now 
this  is  a  most  mjudlcious  line  of  act- 
ing. 

Suppose  we  analyze  the  Number  be- 
fore us.  We  have  the  Law  of  Libel — 
Sdil^el's  Political  Opinions— the  State 
of  Italy — Exportation  of  Machinery — 
the  Corn  Laws ! ! ! ! — Prison  Disci- 
pline— Emigration— and  the  Quaran- 
tine Laws — all  politics,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  which  is  mixed  with 
medical  and  scientific  considerations. 
With  these  the  bill  of  fare  is  made  up 
by  a  paper  on  ma^etism,  much  more 
in  place  in  a  scientific  journal,  as  Brew- 
ster's ;  and  one  literary  paper — a  dull 
review  of  a  stupid  book  aoout  Kem- 
ble,  which  nobody  has  read  or  cares 
about  Is  this  attractive  to  anybody  ? 
As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  damn 


the  interest  of  the  Review,  maik  the 
time  at  which  thev  have  chosen  to 
publish  it.  Just  when  ministers  had 
found  it  consistent  with  the  interest 
of  the  country  to  make  changes  in  the 
management  of  certain  parts  of  our  af- 
fairs, which  it  would  before  have  beoi 
inexpedient  to  attempt,  then  rise  up 
these  men  to  recommend  them,  after 
they  have  been  done.  For  example,  in 
the  article  on  the  Libel  Laws,  which 
opens  this  number  of  the  Westmin- 
ster, great  stress  is  laid  on  packed  Spe- 
cial Juries.  Now,  that  they  were  so 
packed,  is  false — a  direct,  open  false- 
hood ;  or,  at  best,  a  mere  dream  of  the 
diseased  brain  of  old  Bentham.  Wdl, 
sir,  in  the  meantime  Mr  Peel,  to  put 
down  the  possibility  of  even  this  pal- 
try objection,  had  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill,  by  which 
all  possible  chance  of  packing  is  pre- 
vented for  ever ;  and  the  upright  re- 
viewer is  obliged  to  put  in  a  ny-lesf, 
to  say  that 

^^  Since  our  ariide  on  the  Law  of  Libel 
was  printed  off*,  Mr  Peel  has  oomeforwaid 
with  his  new  measure  concerning  Special 
Juries.  High  as  our  opinion  of  die  prcMot 
ministers  bad  previously  been,  this  mea- 
sure raises  it  far  higher.  Their  commer- 
cial  reforms,  though  of  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable importance  to  the  community,  in- 
volved  no  sacrifice  to  themselvca ;  as  fkr  as 
trade  is  concerned,  the  interest  o(  rulers 
and  that  of  the  oomraunity  are  the/ame, 
and  in  saving  the  public,  they  were,  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  extent,  scr- 
vmg  themselves.  But  there  is  now  exhibit- 
ed a  phenomenon  scarcely  paralleled  in  his- 
tory— a  government  voluntarily  giving  up 
power,  which  (in  spite  of  the  assertions  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  interested)  it<u  exer- 
dsed,  and,  till  very  Utely,  most  efiidendy 
exercised.*' 

Is  not  this  puffing  of  ministers  ad- 
mirable ? — Pass  we  the  last  assertion 
— I  am  one  of  the  ignorant  and  inte- 
rested, who  deny  the  packing  altoge- 
ther;  but  do  not  .pass  bv  this  fine  eat- 
ing of  words,  this  absolute  grovelling 
before  ministers,  from  the  author  of  an 
article,  who,  some  sheets  before,  had 
been  insinuating  against  them  all  man- 
ner of  corruption,  in  fact,  and  tyranny 
still  worse,  in  inclination. 

As  to  the  Libel  argument,  as  I  have 
often  said,  I  agree  (on  quite  different 

f-ounds,  however)  with  the  Radicals, 
hate  Libel  actions.  They  bring  the 
obscure  into  notice ;  they  give  a  false 
value  to  petty  reasoning ;  they  invest 
scoundrels  with  the  character  of  mar- 
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tyn ;  and  are  a  lort  of  tacit  confession 
tnat  we  cannot  put  those  fellows  down 
by  any  arguments  but  those  of  power. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  hear  of  another 
ex  officio  against  any  of  the  people  of 
the  press.  Let  such  folk  as  Professor 
Lesue  appeal  to  twelve  Edinburgh 
shopkeepers,  and  a  wise  old  judge, 
to  prove  his  knowledge  of  oriental  lan- 
guages, when  not  one  of  judge,  jury, 
or  scarcely  witnesses,  knew  a  letter  of 
the  tongue  they  were  engaged  about ; 
but  do  not  let  us  commit  the  absurdity 
of  assigning  the  defence  of  all  our  con- 
stitutional principles  to  the  stray  ver- 
dict of  any  twelve  honest  and  dunder- 
pated  individuals  who  may  be  picked 
up  in  Westminster,  We  are  on  firmer 
ground,  I  flatter  myself. 

As  for  Schlegel,  I  do  not  know  much 
about  him.  His  lectures  are  clever, 
and  cleverly  translated ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  man  whose  opinions 
will  have  much  influence  out  of  Ger- 
many, or  even  in  it.  There  is  some 
clever  criticism,  and  some  Jacobinical 
spite,  in  the  Review  before  us. 

Article  III. — The  Magnet  has  no 
attraction  for  me.  It  may,  however, 
be  cleverly  and  scientifically  managed 
for  anything  I  know ;  but  I  imagine 
the  multitude  of  review-^u^^i  will 
feel  as  I  do. 

The  next  article,  on  Italy,  is  written 
in  a  very  puppy  style  indeed.  It  ought 
to  have  been  in  tne  Edinburgh ;  but 
it  consoles  me  to  think  that  it  quite 
knocks  up  aU  the  fine  reasoners,  who, 
Kke  Hobnouse,  Lady  Morgan,  &c., 
sigh  over  the  oppressions  simered  by 
Italy,  and  curse  the  Holy  Alliance 
for  not  restoring  those  admirable  go- 
vernments which  formerly  prevailed 
in  the  garden  of  Europe.  Hear  our 
Radical  commenting  on  Viesaeuz's  cle- 
ver book. 

**  Under  the  ancient  republic  of  Genoa, 
the  Patricians  seem  to  have  exercised  the 
most  uncontrolled  oppression  over  the  in- 
ferior classes.  In  suits  at  Uw,  for  instance, 
*  a  comnoon  citizen  had  no  chance  against 
a  nobleman,  for,  although  the  courts  might 
condemn  the  latter,  he  was  generally  able 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  law.*  In  proof  of 
this  he  relates  a  most  horrible,  and,  we 
would  fahi  hope,  impossible  story,  of  a 
bailiff  serving  a  writ  for  debt  upon  a  Ge- 
noese nobleman,  who  immediately  seized 
the  unfortunate  officer,  and  baked  mm  alive 
in  a  heated  oven.  The  name  of  republic 
applied  to  the  ancient  governments  of  Oe- 
noa,  Venice,  Lucca,  and  the  other  Italian 
states,  must  not  mislead  us  with  regard  to 
the  real  meaning  of  that  tcnn.  They  were 
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crushed  beneath  the  oppressive  power  of 
an  Aristocratical  Oligarchy,  by  whom,  coU 
lectively  and  individually,  every  sort  of  in- 
justice and  tyranny  were  practised  with  im- 
punity. The  people  possessed  no  represen- 
tation and  no  freedom ;  their  personal  li- 
berty, their  actions,  speech,  writings,  and 
press,  were  under  complete  restraint,  and 
the  system  of  petty  domestic  espionage  that 
went  forward,  made  them  even  more  into- 
lerable than  could  have  been  the  tyranny 
of  mightier  powers.  *  The  Genoese  flog  is 
now  free  and  respected  everywhere ;  while 
under  their  ancient  government,  they  did 
not  dare  to  lose  sight  of  their  native  shores, 
except  in  well-armed  vessels,  for  fear  of 
being  taken  by  the  Barbary  corsairs,  and 
carried  to  Algiers  and  Turns,  there  to  end 
their  days  in  slavery  and  despair.'  *' 

i^ay,  more— even  the  great  Napo- 
leon, who  ia  the  god  of  the  idolatry  of 
these  consistent  reasoners,  does  not 
come  in  for  more  direct  panegyric 
Under  this  able  chief, 

^*  With  respect  to  civil  justice  and  poll- 
cy,  all  commerce  was  prohibited,  as  a  crime 
punishable  with  death.  Trade  was  conse- 
quently at  a  stand.  Artisans  were  ruined. 
The  natural  produce  of  the  soil  rotted,  ne- 
glected and  unused.  By  the  Milan  decree 
of  December  17tb,  1806,  that  famous  cli- 
max of  injustice  and  oppression,  all  Eng- 
lish goods,  imported  at  antecedent  periods^ 
when  their  importation  had  been  law/id, 
were  sequestrated.  The  warehouses  and 
shops  of  the  merchants  and  shopkeq>ers 
were  rifled  of  the  goods  they  had  Uwmlly 
imported,  and  honestly  paid  for ;  and  with- 
out any  compensation  to  the  owners,  who 
were  frequently,  by  the  seizure  of  their 
stock,  reduced  in  one  day  fVom  competence 
and  honest' industry  to  beggary  and  crime, 
they  were  piled  in  the  market-place  and 
burnt.  And  this  took  place  from  the  Po  to 
the  Tiber  !  Men  were  afterwards  publicly 
executed  for  importing  a  few  bales  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  or  holding  correspondence  of 
any  kind  with  England.  With  respect  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  discussion,  it  is 
well  known  diat  the  press  was  under  the 
most  complete  bondage,  reduced  to  a  mere  . 
engine  of  despotism  ;  the  restrictions  upon 
writing  were  carried  to  the  most  severe, 
and  often  ridiculous  height,  so  that  the 
most  harmless,  nay,  sometimes  the  most 
adulatory  remarks,drew  down  vengeance  on 
the  imwary  head  of  the  luckless  scribbler. 
Mr  Viesseux  gives  an  amusing  instance  of 
thise— 

(i «  The  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  of 
Milan,  called  "  II  Corriero  dclle  Dame," 
which  was  chiefly  filled  with  accounts  of 
the  fashions,  ana  with  light  poetical  effii- 
sions,  giving  also  a  brief  summary  of  the 
news  of  the  week,  extracted  from  official 
journals,  happened  to  insert  in  orfc  of  his 
numbers  the  foUowing  words  I  "Thedet- 
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tioies  of  Etruria  appear  to  be  arrived  at 
their  maturity.*'  This  passage  was  shown  to 
Napoleon,  who,  oflfcnded  that  his  views 
^ould  be  made  known  before  the  time,  or- 
dered  the  editor  to  be  confined  in  a  mad- 
house. This  was  executed,  and  the  unifbr. 
tunate  editor  was  very  near  losing  his  rea- 
son  in  sober  earnest,  from  the  company 
into  which  he  was  thus  forced.  *i— Vol.  I. 
pp.  293,  294. 

"  Another  ill-fated  scribe,  Gioja,  of  Pia- 
cenza,  although  be  had  previously  written 
a  whole  book  in  praise  of  the  French,  ha- 
ving  published  a  little  pamphlet,  lauehing 
at  some  of  the  ministers,  was  instantly  ba- 
nished the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Lamprodi,  a 
third  journalist,  having  ventured  to  midce 
some  remarks  on  the  style  of  a  fungal  ora- 
tion, composed  by  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
state,  was  summoned  before  the  police,  se- 
verely reprimanded,  and  ordered  never,  on 
any  aoeount,  to  presume  to  criticize  the 
compositions  of  any  member  of  govenu 
ment.  Tlie  indignant  writer  immediately 
left  the  kingdom.  But  it  would  fill  vo- 
lumes  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  gi- 
gantic, yet  minute  tyranny,  of  the  iron  rule 
of  Uie  French  over  Italy.  Beneath  a  des- 
potic and  military  law ;  a  band  of  alaves, 
which  drained  the  country  of  iu  wealth  to 
support  foreign  wars ;  a  conscription,  which 
tore  fathers,  and  husbands,  and  sons,  firom 
the  bosoms  of  their  families,  to  perish  in 
distant  lands ;  a  domestic  dommion  of  fo- 
reigners, ignorant  of  their  language,  their 
laws,  their  customs,  and  their  prejudices ; 
the  Italians  beheld  property  confiscated, 
commerce  prohibited,  literature  annihila- 
ted, arts  withering  amid  wide-spreading 
poverty  and  ruin  ;  and  even  their  proudly- 
cherished  treasures  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture transported  to  other  realms,  to  grace 
the  {wlaces  of  their  masters  I  What  had 
they  in  compensation  for  these  new  evils  ? 
Better  roads,  and  a  stricter  police !  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  French 
government  was  liked  by  the  people  of 
Italy.  The  most  determined  and  bloody, 
though  hopeless  resistance  to  it,  was  mani- 
fested from  first  to  last  by  the  peasantry. 
From  the  Tyrol  to  the  farthest  mounuins 
of  Calabria,  insurrection,  like  a  hundred- 
headed  Hydra,  no  sooner  was  put  down  in 
one  place  than  it  showed  itself  in  another.*' 

Yet  the  cruel  and  hard-hearted  ty- 
rant who  did  all  this  is  Mr  Hobhouse's 
hero,  and  the  lamented  of  Sir  Richard 
Phillips. 

Article  v.— Exportation  of  Machi- 
nery. ^  Another  article  too  bte ;  for 
Huskisson  is  doing,  while  these  gen- 
tlemen m  saying.  Why  does  not  this 
reviewer  favour  us  with  his  opinions 
as  to  the  proprietY  of  suppresnng  the 
laws  against  witcncraft,  or  say  some- 
thing smart  against  the  existence  of 
mitred  abbots  r 
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Article  VI.— The  Coem  Laws  !  \  \  \ 
—Oh,  Ceres,  Ceres !  would  you  were 
with  your  daughter  Proseipine ! 

Next  enters  Jeremiah  himself,  rn 
propria  persona,  mounted  on  h»  own 
hobby— prison  discipline.  Jerry  in- 
Tented  a  roundabout,  to  trap  all  sorts 
ofLmalefactors,  whom  he  divided  into 
756  species,  or  some  other  eqtudly  ex- 
act and  practical  division.  This  plan 
a  Quarterly  reviewer  demolished,  and 
here  is  the  answer  in  a  review  of  James 
Mills'  article  in  the  Supplement,  con- 
cocted by  the  immortal  commentator 
on  Bacon.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  these 
brethren  in  arms  clawing  one  another. 
I  hope,  'DocUa,  that  when  I  pubUsh 
my  long-expected  work,  you  will  re- 
view it  yourself,  and  pronounce  me 
"  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Let- 
ters to  F4minent  Literary  Characters," 
as  is  done  here.  A  whofe  work  should 
be  written  "  On  the  mutual  PuflTery 
of  the  Reviewers — its  Scope  and  Ten- 
dency." I  have  abundant  materials 
gathered  for  the  purpose,  and  they 
are  at  your  service.  Thm  is  some 
sense  and  some  nonsense  in  this  ar- 
ticle, but  I  had  rather  extract  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  Jeremiah. 

«« In  1793  or  1794,  Jeremy  Bendiam*s 
Panopticon  attracted  a  good  desl  of  atten- 
tion. Sir  William  Blackstone  and  Mr  Bdoi 
again  interested  themselves  in  the  sabfect, 
and  the  34  Geo.  3,  c.  60,  was  passed ;  un- 
der Ihis  act  fiftv-three  acres  in  Tothill 
Fields  were  purchased  for  L.  12,000,  and 
convened  to  Mr  Bentham,  and  he  also  re- 
ceifed  L.2000  from  the  Treasury,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  make  preparations.  It  can  hard, 
ly  be  doubted  that  Sir  William  Blackstone 
and  Mr  Eden,  in  conubg  forward  at  this 
time,  thought  they  were  advandne  tbdr 
&Yourite  design  of  a  penitentiary ;  but,  in 
truth,  the  statues  of  the  19  and  34  Gea 
3d  were  totally  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  The  Panopticon  was  not  only  not  a 
penitentiary,  but  its  principle  was  direcdy 
opposed  to  it.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  this  also  fell  to  the  ground. 
We  do  not  desire  to  go  out  of  our  way  to 
say  anything  haish  of  Mr  Bentham,  as  the 
inventor  of  a  prison  system,  and  we  by 
90  means  intend  to  insinuate  that  he  dealt 
with  the  government  on  illiberal  terms ; 
but  his  scheme  appears  to  ui  to  have  been 
wholly  visionary— to  have  been  without 
say  proper  chedcs,  or  lasting  securities— 
relying  solely  on  his  own  personal  charac- 
ter, abilities,  and  responsibility ;  and  ad- 
dressing its^  to  the  reformatioii  of  crimi- 
nals,  upon  prindples  unsound  and  nnphi- 
loiOphicaL  If  it  had  been  tried,  it  could 
yoT  HAVX  succxxDBD,  and,  in  iU  ill- 
luccess,  MioBT  have  ruined,  or,  at  least. 
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indefinitely  rettrded,  the  progress  of  the 
great  cante  of  Prison  Improrement*— P. 
427,  42a" 

To  this  the  Reviewer  replies  by  wit 
— O  ye  gods — what  wit !— but  no  fact 
whatever.  But  Jerry  at  kst  loses 
temper,  and  concludes  with  this  pre- 
cious bit. 

<*  Thily,  the  situation  of  this  reviewer 
is  most  unfortunate,  much  more  deplo- 
rable even  than  that  in  which  lie  suppo- 
sed Mr  Beniham  to  be  placed.  Mr  Bent- 
ham,  divested  of  philosophy,  might  rely 
upon  *  his  own  personal  character,  abili- 
ties, and  responsibility.'  But  the  revieWer, 
alas !  upon  what  can  he  rely  ?  Concern- 
ing his  '  personal  character*  and^  respon- 
sibility,* we  are  entirely  in  the  dark;  As 
to  his  'abilities,'  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
his  article,  they  will  scarcely  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  *  proper  checks,*  or^  lasU 
ing  securities.* " 

How  cool  the  patriarch  is— not  vex- 
ed in  the  least  You  see.  Doctor,  he 
despises  these  fellows. 

Article  VIII.— Emigration-^Pretty- 
fair,  but  horridly  prosy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  reading. 

The  ninth  article,  on  Boaden's  Kem- 
ble,  is  as  dull  and  stupid  as  the  sab* 
ject  Author  and  reviewer  are  equally 
good— and  yet  the  latter,  with  Iblt 
strange  perversion  of  instinct  whicH  wm 
often  see  among  the  inferior  animals, 
attacks  the  former.  The  reviewer 
should  forbear ;  remembering  that  that 
poem,  which  commemorates  the  ex- 
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pknts  of  kindred  spirits,  lays  it  down 
as  a  rule, 

«  That  dance  with  dunce  is  barbarous 
civil  war." 

Of  the  last  article — The  Quarantine 
I^aws — I  am  an  incompetent  judge  ; 
but  I  think  it  olever  and  decisive  of 
the  question.  In  this  I  am  glad  to  be 
home  out  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  who  pronounces 
it  an  abte  article.  You  may  be  sure. 
Doctor,  that  thiols  an  iraparti^  testi- 
mony, when  I  tell  you,  that  the  WesU 
miniter  Review  pronounces  that  emi- 
nent* print  to  b6  "  a  j6tfmftl  in  which 
We  have  now  been  long  accustomed  to 
look  for  excellence  of  all  sort6." 

— "  Arcades  ambo 
J  jplt.cantare  ivu«s,  et  fwpandbv  parati." 

Finally,  and  to  conclude,  if  the 
Westminster  wishes  to  go  down,  it 
cannot  take  a  better  way  of  accomplisli- 
ing  its  end  than  by  collecting  such  ar- 
ticles as  tKese  in  its  last  Why  I  shall 
be  Sony  for  such  a  consummation,  I 
haf  e  said  already. 
And  here,  farewell^br  now  the  wester- 

ffig'sdn  '""• 
Flings  kligthenhig  shadows  from  yon 

'    fBotlmtain  OM ; 
The  tedious  labour  of  my  day  is  done, 
My  voice  is  wearied,  and  my  tale  is  told. 
••'^  Yours, 

;  ■.!    ■.-    ir;     ■  •)  .,;    ■  T.  T. 

Souihside. 


A  FAIA  rLA€B  AMD  FUCASAKT. 

A  FAiA  place  and  pleasant,  this  samfr  w^ld'of  ours ! 
Who  says  there  are  serpents  'mongst  aH  the  swvet  flowers  ? 
Who  says  ev'ry  blossom  we^kick  tun  its  thorn  ? 
Pho !  pno !  laug^  those  musty  old  sayings  to  scorn. 

If  you  roam  to  the  Tropics  fqr  powers  nch  and  rare. 
No  doubt  there  are  serpents,  and  deadly  ones  there ; 
If  none  but  the  Rose  vrill  content  ye,  'tis  true. 
You  may  get  sundry  scratches,  ang  ugly  ones  too. 

But  prithee,  look  there — Could  a  Serpent  find  room 
In  that  dosewoven  moss,  who-e  those  violets  bloom  ? 
And  reach  me  that' woodbine-^ You'll  get  it  with  ease — 
Now,  Wiseacre !  where  are  the  thorns,  if  you  please  ? 

I  say  there  are  Angels  in  every  spot. 
Though  our  dim  mt^ly  vision  oiscernet^  ^em  not. 
That  they're  guardians  assign 'd  to  Che  least  or  us  aU, 
By  Him  who  takes  note  if  a  sparrow  but  falL 

Tllat  they're  aVe  flitting^nter  us,  aioond  us,  above, ' 

On  missions  of  kindness,  compassion,  and  love-» 

That  they're  glad  when  we're  iiappy,  disturb'd  at  our  tears ; 

Dim^e^fftft  #ur  weBkaesses/ failings^  and  £Mn.^  o 

That  they  card  /oi^  tbe^ea^^f  btur'tnnobdht  Joys^ 

Though  we're  cozen'd  like  children,  with  trifles  and  toys ; 

And  can  lead  us  to  bloom-beds,  and  lovely  ones  too. 

Where  snake  never  harbour'd,  and  thorn  never  grew.         ^<^p         , 
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XPH  A'£N  STMnOZIO  KTAIKON  nEPINISSOMEMAaN 
HA£A  KOTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OIMOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  op.  Atk» 
£,Thu  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phoeylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Oreek  in  no  siUy  days  : 
Meaning, ''  'Ti8  bight  for  good  winbbibbiko  PEOPLEy 
**  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  eodkd  the  board  like  a  cripple  ; 
'^  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  '/if— 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Nocies.'2 

C.  N.  op,  Ambr. 

iMSfTcmf.— North,  Tickle r>  Mdllion,  Odorbrtt. 

{Time^7%e  Gkwning.) 

MULLiON,  {singing, ) 
Coming  through  the  rye,  poor  body, 

ComiD^  thiouffh  the  r^e. 
She's  draiglet  a'  ner  pettiooatie 

Cominff  throu^  the  rve ! 
O  Jenny^  a'  weet,  poor  oody, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry, 
She's  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie 

Coming  through  the  rye  I 

Enier  Hogg,  {einging.) 
Coming  throu^  the  rye. 

MULLioN  and  hogg,  (Jirst  and  second.) 
Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Cominff  throng^  the  rye^ 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body 
Need  a  body  cry  ? 

CHORut--^^  Jenny's  a'  weet,  &c 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Comine  down  the  glen. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  boay. 

Need  the  warld  ken  ? 

Chorus— O,  Jenny's  a'  weet,  &c. 

HOGG. 

Leeie  me  on  ye— ye're  aye  at  the  auld  wark,  lads. 

korth,  {after  a  general  shake.) 
Take  a  chair,  my  good  fellow.— Have  ye  dined  ? 

HOGG. 

Only  once;  but  I  think  I  can  make  a  fend  till  supper-time.  Whare's  the 
Bailie? 

MULLIOK. 

I  hate  just  been  reading  his  letter  of  a^dkigy.  He  is  too  busy  to  trust  him« 
sdf  here  to-night    The  month  is  adyanang,  you  know. 

HOGG. 

And  a  bonny-like  month  it  has  been.  I  hae  a  month's  mind  to  gie  the  Bai- 
lie a  tousle  when  we  foregnther.  Him  turned  ane  o'  the  Pluckless  too !— Oh 
fie !  Oh  fie !  What  will  this  warld  come  to  ? 
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ODOHBBTY. 

What  do  you  allude  to  ? — I  have  not  seen  Ebony  these  two  or  three  days  ; 
hut  the  last  time  we  met^  he  was  well-mounted^  and  seemed  in  high  feauer 
every  way, 

HOGO. 

Muntit ! — Him>  and  a'  the  lave  o'  them,  should  munt  the  creepie  chair,  I 
trow,  for  what  they've  been  doing — ^Votia'  their  freedom  to  that  hallinshaker 
Brougham ! — Deil  mean  them  1 

TICKLER. 

Come,  I  believe  our  good  fKend  did  as  much  as  a  single  individual  could 
well  do.    But  the  Provost  and  all  were  agreed  about  the  thing. 

HOGG. 

.   O,  vera  weel ;  if  he  protested,  that's  another  maiter— I  am  dumb* 

NORTH. 

Heaven  bless  us,  James!— You  rusticals  make  a  wonderful  fuss  among 

Surselves  about  smallish  concerns.  Was  all  this  fiery  face  of  vours  about  giving 
r  Brougham  the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh  ?-— Fob  f  nonsense,  James. 

HOGG. 

Nonsense  yoursell,  Mr  North.  It  was  a  black-burning  shame,  it  was; 
and  that  I'se  stand  to,  tho'  ye  should  a'  take  the  ither  g^U-^Aside.)  There's 
something  in  the  air,  surely. 

NORTH. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  a  rumpus  about  nothing ! — ^Brougham  and  the  Bailies ! 
— Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^Make  your  tumbler,  James.  Youll  come  to  your  wits  by  and 
by. 

HOGG,  {aside.) 
I  think  ye've  won  past  yours,  my  carle  I 

MULUON,  {aside.^ 
Hush,  James. — ^North's  quizzing  all  the  while,  man. 

HOGG. 

I  dinna  understand  some  folk's  ways.  What  gin  ye're  only  just  jeering  at 
me  a'  this  time,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  just  so  neither,  my  dear.  I  confess,  that  in  one  point  of  view,  I  take 
this  business  in  quite  as  serious  disgust  as  yourself;  but  the  ludicrous  of  it,  the 
merely  ridiculous,  predominates. 

MULUON. 

Not  over  the  peasant. 

ODOHERTY. 

As  if  the  sense  of  ridicule  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  sense  of  disgust- 

TICKLE  a. 

In  me,  for  one,  the  Whigs  have  the  knack  of  exercising  both  of  them  in  most 
harmonious  unison. 

HOGG. 

I  can  laugh  as  wed  as  anybody  at  the  silly  doings  of  harmless  creatures  o' 
ony  species.  But  I  cannot  laugh  at  speeders,  or  vermin,  and  dirt  o'  that  order. 
I  hate  the  Whigs. 

NORTH. 

There's  the  mistake.  Now  I,  for  my  part,  only  despise  diem  ;  and  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  despising  them,  and  smiling  at  them  at  the  same  time.  You 
are  with  me,  Timothy  ? 

TICKLER. 

To  the  backbone. — But,  after  all,  this  is  merelv  a  dispute  about  vocables, 
or  at  best  about  the  fedings  of  difierent  moods.  Many's  the  time  and  oft,  111 
be  sworn,  that  Jamie  Ho^^'s  honest  hatred  melts,  or  swells,  if  you  like  that 
better,  into  as  balmy  and  soul-soothing  a  calm  of  noble  contempt,  as  even 
Christopher,  The  Imperturbable,  would  desire  to  be  indulged  with  in  a  sum- 
mer day. 

ODOHERTY. 

Ay,  or  a  winter  night  either,  which  is  a  much 'better  thing. 

HOGG. 

That's  as  it  may  happen.  Captain.    But  ye  see,  Mr  North,  ye  should  really 
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haTe  mair  consideration  for  folk  firae  the  landwards.  Deir  me^  mao^  I  dhma 
flee  a  newspaper  every  day,  like  you  in  thetown.  I  just  get  loine  ae  bit  aeeotLDt 
o*  onything  that's  been  gann  on^  and  maun  ekher  take  my  yeditor'a  ofanioo, 
wbilk  I  would  be  sorry  to  do,  or  make  up  ane  for  myselL  I  thought  tms  hmd 
been  a  business  that  liad  set  a'  Edinburgh  in  a  perfect  low.  Sae  did  Watty 
Brydone,  and  a'  Yarrow  water,  for  that  maiter. 

'  •  TICKLER.  ^ 

Come,  come,  Christopher — after  all,  'tis  we  that  are  in  the  wrongs  BelkiFi^g 
as  you  did,  you  were  quite  ri^t,  James^  in  feeling  as  you  did.  You  could  not 
be  expected  to  divine  the  utter  h«rabi4;  of  all  this,-  especially  aa  the  Sotch 
papers  seem  to  have  given  into  the  mystification,  vm  ore.  There's  even  James 
fiaUantyne  now— does  not  even  he  piH^h  a  Supplement — a  Supplement,  for- 
sooth !— on  purpose  to  give  &e  wmd  of  the  Weekly  Journal  a  mom  p&enteoiis 
bellyfull  of  this  Brougham  balaam  ?-^You  take  in  that  paper,  Jamie  ? 

HOOO. 

.  Ay,  my  nevoy  sends'tout  to  huz.  And  we've  the  New  Times  toe ;  but  llMn 
we  only  get  them  ance  a<*week ;  and  than  they're  sic  a  bundle^  that  I  oamia 
take  heart  to  begin  wi't  amaist.  Anjsht  or  nine  papers  a'  at  ance !  It's  ower 
mdkle  for  ony  ordinar  stamach.  The  Journal's  as  radkle  as  I  can  wed  ma- 
nage.'   I  read  naething  dse  about  tiie  Brougham  matter,  however. 

TICKLER. 

,  My  dear  friend,  you  must  buy  the  "  Report  from  Authority  " — ^the  icgnlar 
concem — ^the  pampnlet    Your  Ubnuy  will  be  incomplete,  if  you  don't. 

irORTH.  ,....,. 

My  dear  Hogg,  we  have  joked  enough  about  all  this.  The  truth  is,  that  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  Bulies  were  asses  to  oSsr  Bro^^am 
thdr  freedom— I  think  Brougham  was  an  ass  to  take  it^-I  think  the  Wlqgi 
were  mean  rogues  to  give  out  that  the  dinner  ^as  not  to  be  a  political  one,  ana 
that  the  few  Tories  whom  they  took  in  were  magnificent  asses  for  thdr  pains 
— the  whole  affiur  was  a  beiise  from  beginnii^  to  end,  and  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  say  who  was  the  greatest  Me. 

HOOO. 

What's  bait? 

irORTH.' 

Beast,  Hogg,  beast 

HOGG. 

Od,  man !  if  ye  but  kenn'd  boo  I  like  to  listen  to  you  when  you  speak  plain 
sense  and  plain  English,  ye  ik^  ndther  quizz  folk,  nor  haul  in  a  Ijstin  word 
(or  a  Greek  ane,  gude  kens  whilk  yon  was,)  when  your  ain  mither-toogne 
would  serve  the  turn ;  but  I'm  no  meaning  to  interrupt  you— hand  on,  hinid 
on,  sir,— it  does  me  gude  to  hear  yo*u  -  - 

*  ODOHERTT.  ' 

Curse  the  Bailies ! 

TICKLER. 

Amen! 

Ditto!  '  uvLLioi,.  ^simuUaneou*ly. 

HOGG. 

Thou  hast  said  it! 

NORTH. 

Come,  come,  you're  too  severe— pass  the  bottle.  Secretary. — The  Bailies  are 
good  men  and  true— tb^  have  but  made— no  h^dtaps,  Tunothy— a  blunder 
for  once.    Humanum  esL 

TICKLER. 

Mere  cowardice,  sir— I  beg  your  pardon,  the  uratd,  now-a-days  is  concilia- 
tion. 

HOGG. 

CouM^iyation,  an  ye  like,  Southdde. 

TICKLER. 

A  fairish  emendation,  i'fiuth. 

OnOHERTY. 

Fh)  Porkson  dehinc,  lege,  meo  pericolo,  Pwxm. . 
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..^  ,  ^  .  ...  .  HObO.  .  '    -  *  t?        .. 

Hoots !  hooto !  hand  ye  to  the  Baillies^  Mr  North.    Silly  bodies ! 

NOBTH. 

Why,  ye»-4n  sober  truths  James,  what  does  all  this,  sort  (tf  thing  come  to  ? 
Brougham  is  a  clever  fellow  certainly,  and  a  gutter-blood,  and  I  for  one  should 
have  had,  in  one  view^  no  objeodon  at  all  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  pay- 
ing him  a  compliment  of  more  value  than  this.  But  what  is  the  return  ?  Any 
thuJcs  ?  Any  gratitude  ^  Not  at  all,  Hogg— Clothing  o£  Uie  kind.  He  and 
his  crew  have  insulted  these  people  all  their  lives,  and  they  will  continue  to 
insult  them.  Who  can  be  fool  enough  to  suppose  that  a  piece  of  parchment, 
with  the  Niii  Dominus  Frudra  upon  it,  will  alter  in  any  respect  the  old  set- 
tled aversions  of  the  sulkiest  creature  that  ever  growled  ?  Not  I,  for  one. 

HOOOk 

Nor  me,  for  anither* 

TICKLER. 

Depend  uponit,  nothing  ever  meets  with  gratitude  whidi;is  fdt  and  known, 
or  at  the  lowest  penny  suspected,  to  be  extracted  from  fear. 

NOJlTiI« ' 

Certainly  not  Hie  Bailies  are  Tories*  Booug^iam  will  eorab  their  ears 
whenever  be  can^  .    •  '..-         .      ,      , 

MULLION. 

I  take  it,  they  wanted  to  buy  his  forbearance  in  relation  to  some  [wltry  little 
job— I  don't  mean  jafr  in  its  bad  sense— that  they  ^hsve  in  hand-<*their  implrpw^ 
menii  bill,  for  example. 

VOJITR. 

That's  too  bad.  No,  no,  I  consider  this  doing  of  theirs,  as  just  one  of  the 
doings,  and  sayings  too,  in  whidli  the  Tories  as  a  body  seem  at  this  present 
to  be  indulging  to  a  pretty  considerable  extent.  But  I  submit  that  the  com- 
pliment in  this  case  was  paid — the  sobmiBsion  vouchsafed,  that  is — not  to 
Brougham  Dersonally,  but  to  the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh  itself  as  a  body.  The 
Provost  ana  Bailies  thought  more  of  your  James  Gibsons,  your  Cockbums, 
Jefieys,  and  so  forth,  than  of  anybody  so  much  out  of  their  own  sphere  as 
Master  Broug^iam. 

HOOO. 

And  what  for  should  onybody  think  about  ihem  ? 

NORTH.  ... 

Indeed,  mv  dear  fellow,  it  is  easier  to  put  such  questions  than  to  answer 
them.  The  tact  is,  that  the  Tories  vdon't  stick  together  for  each  other,  and 
till  th^  leun  to  dasp^  they  will  individually,  and  even  as  knots,  remain  to  a 
certain  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  faction-— that  faction  whose  geese  are 
always  swans — that  faction  who  have  chosen  to  vote  all  their  idiots  clever 
men--and  all  their  clever  men  great  men. 

HOOO. 

I  am  a  simple  man,  I  allow ;  but  I  confess  I  really  would  like  to  hear  what 
it  is  that  they  say  Brougham  has  done. 
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man's  soul  is  prosaic — his  character  nothing — ^his  eloquenoe>  all  that  they  talk 
of  as  the  grand  part  of  it^  is  mere  vulgar  slang  and  rabid  rhodomontade. 

HOGO. 

His  soul  prosaic  ? — That's  news.    Wba  ever  said  he  was  a  Poet  ? 

NORTH. 

No>  no,  you  mistake  me,  James.  I  mean  to  say  that  his  soul  wants  all  tlie 
noblest  and  highest  points.  He  is  a  cold,  rancorous,  sour,  disappointed  man» 
and  hatred  is  his  rukng  passion.  He  is  a  mere  beast  of  prey — and  more  of  the 
Tiger  than  the  Lion,  I  guess. — He  never  makes  any  impression,  sir,  when  he 
is  really  met  Nobody  would  characterize  Canning  as  an  awful  orator,  and 
yet  he  squeezes  the  life  out  of  Brougham  The  Thunderer  whenever  he  has  a 
mind. 

TICKLER. 

Would  that  were  oftener !  Canning  is  too  fine  a  gentleman  for  some  parts 
of  his  office — too  delicate — too  contemptuously  squeamish.  I^ndonderrv, 
whose  speaking  was  nothing  to  Canning  s,  did  Brougham's  business,  on  toe 
whole,  better. 

NORTH. 

Much.  Whenever  Canning  pleases,  he  makes  Broug)iam  look  and  feel  ex- 
tremely ridiculous — and  there  is  an  end  of  him  for  the  nonce.  But  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagn  treated  him  with  high,  settled,  imperturbable  scorn,  and  Brougham 
could  never  look  at  him  without  trembling.  You  pay  a  dub-armed  savase  too 
much  respect  when  vou  run  him  through  with  a  beautifully-polished  lance. 
He  bleeds,  runs,  and  sulks.    But  the  mace  is.  the  true  weapon  for  him. 

TICKLER. 

Was  it  not  fine  to  hear  Harry  Cockbum,  or  some  such  Castiglione,  telling 
a  parcel  of  Auld  Reekie  riflP-raff,  that  Brougham  had  taught  the  world  in  what 
way  despots  should  be  talked  of  in  a  British  Senate  ? 

NORTH. 

Ay,  indeed — Robbers,  ruffians,  and  Grentlemen  of  Verona ! — These  are  fine 
flowers  of  speech. 

ODOHERTY. 

And  great  is  the  heroism  of  uttering  them,  about  folks  a  thousand  miles  off, 
and  a  million  of  miles  above  one. 

TICKLER. 

Thersites  was  a  hero. 

MULLION. 

I  confess  I  was  scarcely  prepared  to  find  Brougham  audacious  enough  to 
play  the  thunder-daimer  over  again,  so  soon  after  tnat  squabash  of  Canning's  ; 
for  that  surely  was  a  squabash. 

TICKLER* 

Yes,  so  it  seemed.  But  you  see  Canning  had  not,  after  all,  laid  in  bis  whq^ 
cord  deep  enough. 

MULLION. 

Why,  what  would  you  have  had  him  say  ? 

TICKLER. 

What  would  I  have  had  him  say !  Sir,  I  would  have  had  him  cradc  no  jokes 
about  anv  sudi  puppy.  I  would  have  had  him  fix  his  eye— Heavens,  what  an  eye 
it  is !  {if  he  knew  it  /)— on  this  Brougham,  and  say, — The  honourable  member 
claims  Uie  merit  of  having  instructed  the  ministers  of  England  how  to  serve  her 
in  peace.  Why  does  not  the  same  sage  and  hero  daim  the  merit  of  the  peace 
itself?  God  knows,  he  had  been  calling  on  us  long  and  loud  enough  to  make 
peace  with  France.  We  partook  in  his  thirst  for  peace — ^we  beat  our  enemies, 
and  then  we  had  it.  We  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  our  master,  to  crouch 
before  the  footstool  of  Buonaparte— we  knocked  down  throne,  and  footstool, 
and  all — and  then  we  got  what  we  wanted.  There  is  seldom  much  dispute 
in  this  world,  as  to  what  is  absolutdy  good.  We  all  agreed  in  wishing  for 
peace  at  the  time  when  he  thundered  submission  in  our  ears.  We  all  wished 
for  extension  of  trade — repeal  of  taxes — and  acknowledgment  of  South  Ame- 
rican Independence,  as  early  as  the  beneficent  character  of  these  things  be- 
came apparent  to  this  gentleman's  enlightened  glance.  But  we  had  to  do  that 
which  ne  had  only  to  talk  about.    Wc  had  to  overcome  the  obstacles  and  dif- 
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ficoldei  whidi  he  had  bat  to  meer  at    This  it  the  way  I  would  have  treated 
hhn,  had  I  been  oneof  hia/wpt/lf/ 

ODOHBarr. 
^  One  man  says,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  an  instrument  by  which  we 
could  see  the  stars ;  another,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  same  notion  at  least  as  soon,  happens  to  invent  a  telescope.    And  Gralileo 
is  the  pupil/ 

NOBTH. 

Why,  after  all.  Canning  said  something  not  very  unlike  all  this.  The  short 
and  the  long  of  it  is  this— 

TICKLBB. 

The  di£ference  between  the  Broughams  and  the  Ministers,  whose  capacity 
they  sneer  at,  and  whose  merits  they  dairo,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween a  dream  and  a  reality — or,  rather,  between  madness  and  genius.  Sir, 
I  have  no  toleration  for  all  this  egregious  humbug.  But  it  was  well  fitted, 
no  doubt,  for  the  swallow  of  the  rag  and  tag  who,  I  understand,  constituted 
all  but  a  very  small  minority  in  this  dinner-party  in  George's  Street. 

MULLION. 

Why,  I  take  it  for  granted  they  have  placarded,  for  our  behoof,' as  many 
names  as  they  durst  well  show ; — and  these  are  not  many. 

ODOHKBTY. 

Nor  great    One  young  Lord — Glenorchy,— a  good  fellow. 

MULLION. 

Whom,  by  the  way,  I  was  amused  to  see  talked  of  the  other  day,  in  one  of 
the  London  papers,  as  one  of  tike  few  lUerary  characters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

ODOHEBTY. 

Very  good ;— then  there's  an  honourable  somebody  Haliburton,  whom  no- 
body ever  heiurd  of  before — and  Sir  Harrv,  honest  man — and  Raith — and  then, 
plumn,  yon  come  at  once  upon  a  few  talking  barristers,  and  feeing  writers— 
and  there's  your  roll  of  magnates. 

TICKLBB. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Shr  Morgan.    You  forget  your  friend  Mr  Leslie. 

ODOHEBTY. 

O,  very  true — I  had  overlooked  the  Professor. 

HOGO. 

Deil  tak  thae  blethering  skytes,  the  Embro  lawwars— I  wonder  what  they 
think  themselves—Scotlaiid  here  and  Scotland  there ! — Is  a'  Scotland  in  the 
Parleament  Close,  I  wonder? 

TICKLBB. 

Why,  it  would  seem  as  these  gentry  thought  so ;  but,  seriousl3r,  it  is  a  plea- 
sant thing  to  tee  such  a  failure  as  this.  "  Dinner  in  Scotland  in  honour  of 
Henry  Brougham,  Eso.  of  Brong^uun-Hall,  M.P." ! ! !  And,  after  all,  the 
concern  to  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  meeting  of  the  dai^jamphrey ! 

NOBTil. 

One  is  pleased  to  find  our  nobility  and  gentry  showing  a  proper  respect  for 
thonselves.    But,  indeed,  what  could  have  been  expectca  ? 

MULLION. 

How  could  gentlemen  parade  themselves  where  thev  were  to  hear  such 
orators,  as  the  Jeffreys,  &c  are  not  now  a-days  ashamed  to  hunt  in  couples 
with  ?    Cranstoun,  you  see,  staid  away.    A  iMd  headach. 

NOBTH. 

He  had  the  samoi  if  you  recollect,  at  the  Pantheon. 

TICKLBB. 

Yes,  yes,  Cranstoun  is  an  aristocrat  to  the  backbone.  All  the  water  in 
Clyde  will  never  wash  his  blood  out  of  his  veins — nor  his  pride  out  of  his 
h^rt  neither. 

KOBTH. 

No,  nor  his  cold  scorn  out  of  his  clear  blue  eye,  when  it  chances  to  rest  up- 
on a  spouting  mechanicaL 

TICKLEB. 

Ay,  or  even  whether  there  was  no  mechanical  in  the  case.   Imagine  Cran- 
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ftoun— or  dhce  he  woi  tliere--iinagiDeFeiffiiionof  Raith--<iBeof  the  ooi&^l&. 
test  genileinen  io  Britain— Imagine  his  fedWa ,  whe»  Codcboniy  after  hamg 
called  for  a  bumper  to  thb  Kino>  and  another  to  the  Duke  of  York,  aaid, 
«•  NOwr  gtntkmri,  t  nUMMIMfeV  f  >iind:  so  l^e-  Sqaixe 'Brmt^trnM  «f 
Brougham-Hall.  ic.     •  f: 

OBOHtfBTt. 

Pleasant  and  genteeL  ^  ^  . 

TICKLEE. 

Such  weaver  wit  must  have  delisted  the  galleries.    Quite  Cockbumian ! 

ODOHBBTY. 

Brougham  approves  of  the  Greek  eknqpience.    This  would  suit  his  fancy, 

HOGG. 

He  was  ave  a  very  vulgar  speaker^tbat  Hairy  Cobren.  I  could  never  tliole 
him'Wi''  his  fang  preoenter-like  drawl — and  his  pronoondashin — it's  dean  Coo- 
nte.  But  faith  tnere's  few  o'  thae  lads  ony  great  deacons  at  that  depairtroent. 
There's  JefiVey^himvel;  twi*  fati«Bipp,  anepp,  ylrp,  yerp^the  body  pits  me  is 
mind  o'  a  mouse  ch^epin. 

-■  '      "         "  >'  '    -ODOffKBTY/   '     ••  "•     •  •' 

Ha!  ha!  -*  ■  '  v     v  r  -  .r  . 

TICKLER. 

Clever  fellow  ashe  undoubtedijri*>  what  abloddiead,  after  all,  is  Brouf^iam, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  anythmg  like  prudence— Here  you  have  these  idiots 
drinking  him  in  thunders  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition— and  him  nolo-epis- 
oopari-ing  that  w9th  a  most  amiaUe  degree  oTsim^cisy-^^nui  thMy'st  the 
same  meetings  every  one  of  the  three  estates  of  this  empire  is^jenly  and  fe- 
rodously  insulted.  A  pretty  leader  for  the'ieal  old  Gentlemen  Whigs  of  Eng- 
land^ if  there  be  any  of  diem  remaining.  ^       r.:-    *.:<. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  truly.  Tickler.  -  ^ 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  see  how  the  account  stands.  First  of  all.  Parliamentary  reform  is 
given  bv  sn  obsetate  Edinburgh  bookseller,  and  drunk  with  three  dmes 
three — tne  whole  speech  bdng  one  libel  upon  the  House  of  Commons  as 
now  existing.  Then  we  have  Brougham 'himself  openly,  wad  wft)Knt  ^s- 
guise,  calling  the  House  of  Lords  a  ''  den  "  of  corruption— declaring  in 
round  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  majority  of  Peers  who  voted  ihe  Qoeca 
guilty,  did  so  '^  against  their  own  feetingt^'^  abd^'^lll  vtolathxp'of  their 
own  avowed  prindples,  merdy  because  thdr  master  commanded  them."  Nay, 
you  have  him  spouting  about  "  AiiL^ihe  arms  of  each  of  the  powers  and 
prhte^oms  of  tht  state,^  united HfWi  all  the  H>WERr  ^Dtfitimtss  itmd 
INFAMY  against  innocence  and  law."  Th^e,  I^^link;  are  tile  iriiH^ 
ipsissinuu  Now,  what  does  this  really  come  to?  Is  it  more  or  less  tinn 
this  ''  Leader^  die' Opposition'^  siKpressinghisbeUef  that  tiM'ASMty  of 
the  Peers  of  Britain  are  the  meanest,  m«8t  cowardly,  lying  slaves  in  ^e  worid 
'UAper8onall/80^--each  man  a  liar  and  a  scoofidrd  iit  ms  secret  heart-^dead  to 
all  honour— lost  to^every  pHndple  thsrt  makes  the  charaeter  of  a  mi»  reifpeel* 
able  ?  Why,  sirs,  we  all  understand  that 'people  in  Parliament  vote  with  their 
pfl^y  now  and  ihen,  upon  general  political  questions,  without  having^  exa- 
mined the  matter  and  made  up  their  opinion  stnetly  from  andfbr  tfaemseh^ir. 
But  this  had  nothing  in  common  with  such  cases  as  these.  Here,  sirs,  was  a  so- 
lemn court  of  justice,  a  tribunal  mvdy  constituted  for  judidal,  strictly  judi- 
cial, purposes.  Here  watf  the  highest  eonrt  of  Jnstiee  in  Britain  ettUed  upon  to 
dedde  upon  evidence,  whether  an-tndividnal  lady  had,  or  not,  been  giiilty  of  a 
certain  crime.  And  here  is  a  man  who  coolly — years  after—expresses  his  con- 
viction, that  the  greater  niteiber  of  the  judges  who  ccnnpoBed  inat  court,  were 
capable  of  laying  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  solemnly  saying  Guiltt, 
when  thdr  hearts  prompted  to  Not  Ouiity-— capable  of  rmning  a  woman,  a 
hpely,  a  ({tteen-^^<»f  rti&iing  her  by  declaring  he^  to  have  ibrf^ed  ihe  honour 
of  her  sex— merely  because  their  master  commanded  them  so  to  do.  lar  this 
the  language  of  one  whom  the  Whigs  at  England  recognize  as  thdr  Leader  ? 
I ^rink  not,  indeed! 
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ODOHBBTT. 

Ay,  Mid  conai«ler  what  that  word  master  means  too.  Is  not  thia  moant  for 
the  King  ?  Does  not  Brougham  distinctly  accuse  his  Sovereign  of  being  capa- 
ble of  mshing  and  commanding  audi  injustice  ? 

NORTH. 

Perhaps^  by  master,  he  meant  only  the  minister.  But  that,  after  all,  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  particular  case,  comes  to  nothing.  It  is,  and  it  must  be, 
uniTersally  felt  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

TICKLER. 

And  yet  this  is  a  man  whom  people  talk  of  as  fit  to  be  a  Minister  of  Eng* 
land  !  Sir,  this  man  haa  iiretnevably,  by  that  one  speech,  had  he  never  ut- 
tered another  in  his  life,  ruined  himself  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  capable  of 
weighing  things,  and  their  results,  with  calmness  and  candour.  No  gentle- 
man of  England,  be  he  Whig  or  not,  can  say  henceforth  that  thia  man  could 
be  the  confidential  servant  of  George  IV. 

ODOHIRTY. 

As  to  the  Duke  of  York,  they  have  taken  pretty  good  care  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter aa  to  him  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review. 

NORTH. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  have  moreover  all  through  this  meeting, 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  deliberate  system  of  abuse,  rancorous,  foul,  conterop* 
tuous  abuae,  kept  up  against  the  Church  of  England — here  is  another  fine 
cord  for  the  leader  of  an  English  opposition  to  dwell  upon. 

TICKLER. 

Ay,  and  we  have  even  a  Mr  Somebody — I  forget  his  name— a  foulmouthed 
little  Edinburgh  shopkeeper,  however — suffered  to  insult  the  Bench  of  Bishops 
directly  and  without  circumlocution.  God  pity  these  people.  I  wish  the 
Biihop  of  Cheater  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

NORTH. 

I  wish  half  a  score  like  him  had  with  all  mv  heart  But  the  Bishop  him* 
aelf  haa  come  in  good  hour  and  day  into  the  House  of  Iiords.  Ah !  Gentle- 
men, ye  will  soon  see  how  Bloomfield  vnll  tell  there.  Already  that  pert  gooae 
Iiord  king  knowa  his  master.    Already  Lord  HoUand  feels  the  bit  too. 

OnOUSRTT. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  observe,  that  the  real  old  ariatocmey  of  the  Hooae 
of  Lords  keep  well  aloof  from  thia  system  of  attack  upon  the  Churdi.  Th*, 
people  who  rail  at  the  Bishops,  and  even  sneer,  as  it  seems,  at  them,  on  the 
acore  of  want  of  hereditary  rank— who  are  they  ?  Not  jrour  high  old  Barona 
■  of  England,  Mr  North — ^no,  no— but  novi  homines,  air— your  Hollanda—- 
your  Kings— people  who  have  scarcely,  in  the  proper^sense  of  the  term,  a  aiDgle 
drop  of  noble  olood  in  their  veins. 

NORTH. 

Wh^,  there  is,  after  all,  a  gr^t  deal  of  truth  in  what  my  good  old  acquaint- 
ance Sur  Egerton  Brydges  says  in  his  last  book  about  our  Modem  Peerage.  I 
wiah  he  would  write  an  essay  on  the  subject  We  want  exceedingly  aomething 
like  a  lucid,  intelligible,  popular  analysis  of  the  real  hiatory  and  pretcnaiona  m 
our  titled  familiea.  The  peerage  books,  &c.  are  all  mere  trash,  sot  up  from 
the  contributions  of  the  people  themselves-— iust  like  our  own  eld  Nisbetts« 
Douglasses,  and  so  forth.  Nobody  knows  whether  any  given  word  of  Uieira 
be  or  be  not  an  utter  He,  unless  they  give  an  authority,  which  they  are  all  of 
them  particularly  shy  of.  I  shall  write  Sir  Egerton  anent  this — or  rather,  I 
ahall  ask  his  crony  Kempferhausen  to  do  it  for  me.  {Rings,  and  orders  supper.} 

HOGG. 

Weel,  I  own  I'm  just  as  weel  pleased  wi'  our  ain  Kirk.  At  ony  rate  there 
waa  nae  whipping  and  scourging  at  her  at  this  dinner.  That's  ae  guid  thing, 
however.    Eh,  sirs,  what  oysters ! 

ODOHKRTY. 

Why,  Hogg,  do  vou  good  Presbvterians  really  believe  that  the  same  people 
who  are  now  attacKing  the  Churcn  of  England,  would  not  make  short  work 
with  the  Kirk  of  Scotknd  too,  if  they  had  once  carried  the  greater  object?-^ 
Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  is  a  good  man,  which  I  hope  almost  all  your  clergymen 
are ;  and  he  is,  moreover,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  which,  I  take 
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it>  few  of  them  have  much  pretensioo  f(^be;l^t  fordv,  wordy,  the  Reverend 
BMnet  night  ay  wel  keep  what  you  call ''  a  calm  sugn  "  upon  certain  points. 

TICKLER. 

Deluded  dupes  that  these  men  are.  The  Chvdi  EMabiahasent  of  Scotknd 
would  not  stand  one  dn^e  hour  afYer  the  downfall  of  that  of  England.  WhT, 
the  greater  put  eren  of  %e  Scotch  aristocracj  and  landed  men,  (the  kiftnite^ 
gieater  pari  of  them^)  are  not  members  of  the  Kirk  of  Seo^nd  at  alL  TImj 
are^  as  all  their  forefathers  weFe>  Episcopalians.  They  vield^  as  their  asee*- 
tors  did^  to  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  gn>8s  poj^ufation ;  and  they  hare 
erery  reason  to  he  well  satisfied  with  the  exceOent  character  raid  services  ai  die 
Presbyterian  clergy.  But  it  is  surely  rather  too  much  of  a  jdce^  to  suppoao 
that  two-^irds^  at  leasts  of  the  landkn'ds  in  Scotland^  being  resHv  marabera  of 
the  English  Church  themselves,  and  having  witnessed  the  overtOMW  of  ikdr 
own  Church — the  Church  of  their  own  afie^ons  and  reverence — would,  after 
that  event,  on  any  terms,  consent  to  the  existence  of  any  PresbyteriMi  jSjfe- 
bliihment  here  in  poor  little  Scotland. 

NORTH. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  m^joritv  of  even  Sir  Heiv^r's  own  aide  of  the  Kirk 
entertain  any  feelings  but  those  of  aversion  and  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
saat  assailants  of  the  Church  of  England.  Many  of  what  vrt  eaOed  the  wfld 
men,  are  as  sensible,  learned,  and  judicious  men^  as  any  among  their  adveraa- 
ries ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see,  that  in  die  late  tumulte  about  PTo-Cadiolic  and 
Anti-Catholic  petitions,  in  their  Piesbyteiies,  Synods,  &e.  the  most  sturdy 
Anti-Catholicism  has  b^n  evinced  here  and  there  oy  these  Ultra-Presbyterians, 
wlur  have,  in  this  way,  shown  Uiemselves  to  be  ammaCed  wtth  the  real  apirtt  of 
their  Presbyterian  predecessors. 

TICKLER. 

Gkd !— Why  so  ? — ^I  thou^  you  had  been  rather  Pro^tdi^fe  yovntlf. 
North. 

*    Noarir. 

Why,  Tickler,  there  are  Mto  or  diree  wcn-ds  to  that  I  hate  CadioildsiB, 
a^.  I  consider  it  as  a  base  and  degradingsuperstition^— hostile  to  the  progress 
of  nations,  in  knowledge,  in  virtue,  in  ah  that  deserves  die  name  of  rdigM. 
I  certainly  consider  it  as  a  religion  which  every  honest  Fre$byterian  is  bound 
to  hott  in  espedsi  horror:  and  I  hate  to  see  bodies  of  ftien  dcKrtfng  their  old 
d^taracter.  Bur  when  you  come  to  talk  of  me,  Tickler,  why,  I  fairly  own  that 
there*  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  view  ere  one  determinea  what  ooghi 
to-be  done  about  the  Irish  and  English  CathoKcs,  as  matten  now  stand. 

HOOG. 

Ofc  hai^  a'^Papists .»— I  hate  the  very  name  ff  them, 

TICKLER. 

Nonsense,  Hogg ;  you  know  nothing  of  the  flatter. 

ODOHERTY,  {ondcJ) 

MMwn  duBiioh^l  vote  with  the  Chaldean. 

NORTH. 

Nobody  can  have  a  greater  reroect  for  many  individuals  of  the  CathoKc  body, 
dMd  and  RvSng  too,  than  mvself.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  point.  Tlie  ftet 
is  this,  llckler— The  Catholic  religion  was  dethroned,  both  m  England  and  in 
Scotland,  in  sprite  of  the  adherence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  at  the 
time ;  Betause  it  was  felt  by  die  intelligence  of  the  nation  to  be  a  bad  religion, 
and,  above  dl,  dangerous  to  the  civil  well-being  of  the  stote.  Now,  what  waa 
done  ?  Strong  penal  laws  were  enacted ;  and  in  the  course  of  no  great  space 
of  dme,  the  Cadiolic  populadon  of  Scotland  dwindled  into  a  cypher,  and  that 
of  England  into  all  but  a  cypher.  Well,  the  Catholic  religion  was  dethroned 
!"  ^J~^^  ^  precisely  the  same  grounds ;  and  penal  laws  of  exacdy  the  same 
kind  (I  speak  as  to  the  principle  of  the  thing,  not  as  to  minute  partlcidars) 
followed  the  erecdon  of  a  Protestant  Chhrch  Establishment  in  that  isknd. 
?*"e  laws  were  bad  kws,  if  you  will.  I  don't  mean  to  defend  them,  or  to  go 
mto  any  argument  about  them,  pro  or  con.  But  whatever  they  were,  they  had 
a  strong,  a  prodigious  eflfbct— that  no  one  will  deny.  Under  the  influence  of 
»dr  operadon,  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  the  Irish  population  came,  ere 
long,  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Litde  or  nothing 
remuned  with  the  proscribed  faidi,  but  the  dr^  of  the  peopte.  Sudi  was 
the  situation  of  aflSurs  when  die  penal  laws  began  to  be  repealed,  and  I  beg  you 
to  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  consequence  has  been.  The  Cadiolic  popu- 
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OMKEt. 

Mr  firoughftm !  {oXL  tU  honourt.) 

Hooo  (#tyi^.) 

THE  LAIRD  o'  LAMINOTOK. 


d^^^J.f'-l'O  rlj.J.JJ  JJ  '  J  Jl 


Can    I  bear  to  part  wi'  thee^  Ne-yer  mair  your  fiiee    to 


f-> 


Can   I  bear  to  part  wi'  thee^  Drunken  Laird  o'  Laui  -  ing  •  ton  ? 


A^  f '  T»  c  L  ^t^irnrti- 


Heart  aye  kind^  an'  leel^  an'  hale^  Honest  Laird  o'  Lam«ing«ton. 

He  that  swears  is  but  so  so. 
He  that  lies  to  hell  must  go^ 
He  that  falls  in  bagnio. 

Falls  in  the  devil's  frying-pan. 
Wha  was't  ne'er  pat  aith  to  word  ? 
Never  lied  for  duke  nor  lord  ? 
Never  sat  at  sinfu'  board  ? 

The  Honest  Laird  o'  Lamington. 

He  that  cheats  can  ne'er  be  just ; 
He  that  prays  is  ne'er  to  trust ; 
He  that  drinks  to  drauck  his  dust, 

Wha  can  say  that  wrans  is  done  ? 
Wha  was't  ne'er  to  fraud  indin'd. 
Never  pray'd  sin'  he  can  mind  ? 
Ane  wha's  drouth  there's  few  can  find. 

The  Honest  Laird  o'  Lamington. 

I  like  a  man  to  tak'  his  glass. 
Toast  a  friend  or  bonny  lass ; 
He  that  winna  is  an  ass — 

Deil  send  him  ane  to  gallop  on ! 
I  like  a  man  that's  frank  an  kind, 
Meets  me  when  I  have  a  mind. 
Sings  his  sang,  an'  drinks  me  blind. 

Like  the  Laird  o'  Lamington. 

NoaxH. 
Thank  you,  James.    Never  heard  you  in  better  voice.    By  the  way,  Mul- 
Hon,  you  said  there  was  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdicquer 
in  your,  bag— I  wish  to  hear  it— now's  your  time. 

MULLION. 

In  the  anonymooi  bag,  sir  .>— 0  yes,  I  recollect  it— (muif.) 
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LAUDE8  B0BIN80NIANJI. 

Hail^  Robinson  !  by  whose  indulgent  care 

I  drink  my  port  at  half-a-crown  a-bottle ; 
Nor,  after  that  is  done,  need  now  to  spare 

Two  more  of  claret,  just  to  cool  my  throttle ; 
Though  Hume  impute  this  consummation  rare 

To  nis  harangues  on  figures  and  sums  tottle. 
With  me  his  vue  conceit  shall  ne'er  prevail 
To  cheat  thee  of  thy  praise— All  hail !  all  hail ! ! 

Here  I  would  fain  persuade  my  Cockney  friends^ 

In  reading  this  effusion,  to  refrain 
From  spouting  it  aloud ;  such  practice  tends 

To  mar  the  meaning — For  I  scarce  would  deign 
To  maU*~^Yo\i  know  my  friend  Sir  William  sends 

Girls  to  the  deuce,  witn  whom  such  habits  reign,-—  ' 

And,  in  your  mouth,  my  Ode  could  scarcely  fail 
To  prove  a  lucubration  on  Hall  ale. 

Ale,  to  be  sure,  was  not  to  be  despised. 
When  claret  costs  five  times  its  weight  in  copper. 

And  economic  policy  adyised 
Occasional  employment  of  the  stopper 

Between  each  round — But,  now  'tis  unexcised, 
A  moment's  pause  were  very  far  from  proper. 

And  who,  that  could  drink  claret  by  the  pail. 

Would  ever  deign  to  name  the  name  of  ale  ? 

**  These  are  my  sentiments,"  as  Peter  says. 

After  a  speech  upon  the  general  question ; 
That's  my  opinion,  which  whoe'er  gainsays. 

Just  let  him  try  which  best  promotes  digestion  ; 
Or  if,  ma'am,  towards  ale  your  fancy  strays. 

It  is  a  thing  I'm  sorry  I  ye  distrest  you  on. 
Affairs  of  taste  we  needn't  come  to  scratches  on. 
But  if  you  wiU  have  ale,  apply  to  Aitchison. 

I  only  beg  leave  strongly  to  object 

To  the  vile  practice,  much  I  fiear  too  common 
With  some,  wno  are  so  blind  and  incorrect. 

As  to  take  both,  which  can  agree  with  nojman  ; 
These  soon  hef^n  the  claret  to  rgect ; 

No  wonder !  e'en  the  stomach  of  a  Roman 
Such  horrible  commixtures  would  inflame. 
And  then  the  worst  is,  claret  gets  the  blame. 

But  all  this  by  the  bye — I  now  return 

To  the  right  subject  of  my  lucubration ; 
I  had  been  showing  how  we  ought  to  spurn 

At  Hume's  attempts  for  his  mij-odculation. 
The  praises  due  to  Robinson,  to  earn — 

To  whom  alone  this  truly  grateful  nation 
Will  give  the  meed  of  honour  justly  due^ 
And  not  to  Hiunc  and  his  convicted  crew. 

For  me,  I  neither  know,  nor  wish  to  know, 

A  word  about  the  science  of  finance ; 
But  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  show, 

If  taking  duties  off^the  wines  of  France 


*  TV  makj  an  elegant  expression  for  drinking  beer.     The  tasteful  Baronet  was 
beifd  to  say,  '*  'Fon  my  sool,  an  uncommon  fine  girl— but,  by  heaven,  the  malu  /" 
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Has  made  the  price  of  claret  fall  bo  low, 

A  truth  which  caoaes  topen'  eyet  to  glance. 
Lest  by  the  measure  the  Exchequer  loses. 
We  ought  to  drink  Lafitte  in  double  boozes. 

The  thing  is  plain — I  ask  yon  if  it  isn't 

Our  duty,  both  in  policy  and  gratitude. 
Tending  to  cheer  our  palates  at  die  present. 

And  to  preserve  the  nation's  glorious  attitude  ^ 
And  would  it  not,  d'ye  think,  m  very  pleasant 

To  Robiiiaon  to  know  we  do  so  ?  That  it  would  ! 
Therefore,  at  once  get  doubly  larger  glasses-* 
Or  fill  them  twice  as  often — or  you're  asses. 

Up,  up,  then,  sparkling  ruby !  that's  the  thing  I 

Dear  Robinson  1  Indulgent  Chaoodlor  1 
Thy  praises  erer  grateAil  will  I  sing — 

Nor  only  sing-^fbr  henceforth  I  will  pour, 
Duly  as  my  libatioB  to  my  King, 

One  tip-top  overflowing  brimmer  tuxt 
To  thee,  my  boy  !  and  thus  promote  the  sale — 
And  please  myself  and  thee — Dear  RobinsoQ  !  All  ha^ ! ! 

KORTH. 

Very  fair  verses.    Don't  lose  them,  MuUion. 

OnOHERTY. 

A  fit  conclusion  to  the  Lahrd  of  Lamington. — ^Tou  ai^  eerlaii^  a  very  de« 
cent  Bacchanalian  Bard,  Shepho^;  but  I  am  soity  h>  have  bad  news  to  tdl 
you,  man — Vou  arc  no  longer  at  the  top  of  that  6«e— a  new  competitor, 
James, — a  terrible  fellow,  sir ;  O  Jemmy,  prepare  fbr  the  worst ! — Yes,  it  is, 
it  is  true— you  are  dethroned ! 

TICKLBB. 

Are  you  puffing  yourself.  Sir  Morgan  ? 

ODOHBATY. 

Pooh !  pooh !  we  must  all  knock  under  now,  man.  Hear  1^  O  Hogg  of 
Ettrick,  and  give  ear,  thou  Timothy  of  Southside !  Leigh  Hunt,  King  cttthe 
Cockneys,  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  is  become  the  JolHest  of  all  jolly 
dogs, — the  very  type  of  Uie  tippling  principle — a  perfect  incarnation  of  "  god 
Bacdius." 

BOOO* 

What !  him  that  used  to  haver  sie  about  tea,  slops,  and  butter  and  bread? 
Him  that  brought  down  Jupiter  firae  the  douda  to  take  his  fourhours^at 
Hampstead  out  of  a  crockery  cup,  with  his  "  Hebe,"  and  "  She  be,"  and  **  Tea 
be,"  and  I  kenna  what  mair  awfu'  drivds  ? 

ODOHitaTy  {mAemr^y,) 
**  The  sarae-^the  same-*- 
Letters  fbur  do  form  his  name." 

NORTH. 

O,  don't  bother  us  with  the  Cockney  to-night.  L^bve  bidd  to  Z.— All  in 
good  time. 

TICKLER. 

Where  is  the  General  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  had  not  heard  from  him  fbr  sometime,  bttt  yell  fitid  him  taking  up 
India  at  last  in  our  next  Number.  I  believe  he's  at  his  bO&  tn  Surrey  at  pre- 
sent 

TICKLER. 

By  the  way,  Hog^,  talking  of  boxes,  what  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this 
new  doing  ?  I  perceive  an  advertisement  about  my  dear  Altrlve  in  the  news- 
papers.  Why,  do  you  really  mean  to  let  the  Cottajgc  ?  Impossible ! 

HOGG. 

Possible— probable— fact,  Mr  Tickler,  and  what  for  no  ?  3ut  I  had  forgot- 
ten,—'tis  a  lang  time  since  ye  were  up  Yarrow.  Ye  see  the  business  is  thia— 
I  have  that  great  nimckle  farm  o'  the  Duke'a  bow>  on  ^e  other  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, Montbengtr,  and  th^^'a  a  very  anod  steading  on  it,  and  I  isaus  fas  there 
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ilka  da^  early  and  bte  in  the  simmer-time,  and  it's  just  past  a'  telling  the  in- 
convenience of  keeping  house  at  Altrive,  and  tramp,  tramping  there.  Besides, 
what's  the  use  of  lumag  the  twa  houses  on  niy  haunds  ?  I  expect  a  braw  rent 
I  can  tell  you. 

ODOUSaTY. 

Why,  let  me  see,  (reading,)  "  Accommodation  for  four  or  five  Sportsmen 
and  their  domestics.  • — ^This  sounds  well. 

HOGG. 

Ay,  there's  the  Mistress's  chaumber,  and  the  bairns'  room,  and  the  tway 
box-beds  i'  the  drawing-room,  and  the  lasses'  laft,  and  tlie  crib  in  the  trance, 
and  the  laft  ower  the  gig.    What  wad  ye  hae.  Sir  Morgan  ? 

ODOUERTT. 

Me  ?  oh  I  Vm  like  yourself,  Hogg— I  can  sleep  anywhere. 

MULLION. 

And  *'  the  use  of  the  LiBRAav,"  Hogg ! — I  see  you  have  put  that  bait  on 
your  hook  too. — Pray,  how  many  books  have  you  ? 

HOGG. 

I've  ane  o'  the  best  collections  in  the  parish  now,  Mr  SecretarY*  I  have,  let 
me  see,  I  have  the  Mountain  Bard,  that's  ane ;  the  Forest  Minstrel,  that's 
UfBsy  ;  the  Pilgrims,  that's  three ;  the  Dramas,  that's  tway  volumes,  five  in  a' 
— the  Maudor,  sax;  the  Wake,  seven;  (I  have  tway  copies  o'  her,) — the 
BroWnic,  nine ;  the  Perils  o'  Man,  twall ;  the  Perils  o'  Woman,  fifeteen ;  the 
Evening  Tales,  seventeen ;  the  Confessions  o'  a  Justified  Sinner,  acbteen ; 
Queen  Hynde,  nineteen  ;  Hogg  on  Sheep-— that's  the  score^«nd  they'a  a'  my 
ain  warks,  forbye  pamphlets  luod  periodicals,  the  Spy  among  them — and  the 
Jubilee — deair  me,  I  dinna  mind  half  o'  them — and  than,  there's  maist  a'  the 
Sherra's  beiiks,  baith  verse  and  prose,  kent  and  sqspeckit — and  there's  Gray'tf 
works — I  mean  James  Gray, — and  the  ither  Gray  too,  I  have  his  Elegy— aiid 
Wordsworth's  Ballants — and  Willison  Glass— and  Tannahill— and  Shakes^ 
peare — nudst  feck  o'  him  however — and  Allan  Cunningham — and  the  Bemer- 
side  Bard^-and  Milton's  Paradise — and  the  Jacobite  Relics^-deil's  f  me,  I 
hippit  them  dean — and  Ballantyne  on  Siddons— -and  George  Thomson's  sangs 
complete — ^and  Byron — a  hantle  o'  him,  man — and  a  Meat  bundle  of  Blue  and 
Yellow,  and  Quarterlys,  and  Blackwoods,  a'  thjoughitner — What  wad  ye  hae  ? 
is  riae  (hat  a  braw  Leebrary  ? 

MULLION. 

I  sit  corrected — and  so,  I  am  sure,  does' Sir  Morgan.  You  also,  I  think, 
mention  that  the  situation  is  "  the  very  best  that  can  be  met  with  for  ang* 
ling." — Is  not  this  rather  bold  ? 

HOGG. 

Come  out,  and  try  yoursell.  Odd,  roan,  ye're  no  the  length  of  a  kail-yard 
frae  bonny  Yarrow — and  Saint  Mary's  Loch's  within  less  tnan  half  a  mue — 
and  there  s  the  Craig-Douglas  Bum,  too,  a  noble  trouter. — What  wad  folk 
luck  lor? 

NORTH. 

Well,  James,  1  highly  approve  of  your  prudence  in  letting  the  cottage. 
And  Ticlder,  my  dear  fellow,  say  now  don't  you  think  we  might  e'en  do  worse 
than  become  the  Shepherd's  tenants  ourselves  ?  What  say  you,  Mullion  ?-^ 
You,  Sir  Morgan  ?— 

TICKLl^a. 

Off. 

MULLION. 

Ditto. 

ODOHERTY. 

Do  you  board  the  tenants,  too,  Hogg  ? — And,  by  the  bye,  what's  the  rent  ? 

HOGG. 

Ha  f  ha !  ha ! — Rent  frae  you,  my  braw  lad ! — Na,  na.  Captain — Ye's  be 
Welcome  to  Montbenger,  but  deil  a  fit  into  Altrive.  {dock  strikes  One.) 

NORTH. 

I  am  an  older  man  than  Mr  Cockburn — and,  in  short,  'tis  time  to  be  going. 
Mullion,  you'll  settle  the  bill.— Good  night. 

{Exeunt  Nokth  and  Tickler.     Manent  Cateri.) 

•  Sec  Advertisement  on  (.'over,  page  3.  r^  j 
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Works  Preparing  far  FubUeation, 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


The  History  of  the  Dominion  of  the 
Arabs,  in  Spain,  founded  upon  a  compa- 
riaoa  of  the  Arabic  MSSL  in  the  Escuria], 
with  the  Spanish  Chronicles,  is  about  to 
be  transUited  from  the  French. 

A  Journey  through  various  Parts  of 
Europe,  in  the  Years  1818,  1819,  1820, 
and  1821;  with  Notes,  Classical  and 
Historical ;  and  Memoirs  of  the  Seven 
Dukes  of  the  House  of  Medici,  and  the 
different  Dynasties  of  the  Kings  of  Na- 
ples. By  Thomas  Pennington,  A.  BL 
Rector  of  Thorley,  Herts,  late  Fellow  of 
Clare- Hall,  Cambridge. 

Celebrated  Trials,  and  Remarkable 
Oases  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence ;  being 
a  popular  Account  of  extraordinary  casea 
of  Crime  and  Punishment  which  have 
occurred  during  the  last  Four  Hundred 
Years,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  America,  from  Lord 
CoUiam,  in  1418,  to  John  Thurtell  and 
Henry  Fauntleroy,  in  1824^  Collected 
and  translated  from  the  moat  authentic 
ioarcea  in  the  Eogliah^  German,  and 
French  languages. 

A  Manuel  of  Classical  Biography.  By 
Joseph  William  Moss,  will  soon  appear. 

Stories  from  the  Old  Chroniclers,  with 
a  Prefatory  Essay,  and  Historical  l^otes. 
With  outline  Illustrations. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Elective  Rights  of 
the  Freeholders  of  the  Corporate  Coun- 
ties, together  with  a  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedinga  before  the  Committee  on  the 
laat  Election  of  the  County  of  Warwick. 
By  U.  Corbett,  Esq.  barrister  at  law. 

Robert  Emmett,  or  the  Resources  of 
Irehmd,  la  in  the  press. 

The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White, 
selected,  with  Prefatory  Remarks,  and  an 
Account  of  his  Life.  By  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.  complete  in  1  vol.  24mo.  boards. 
With  Portrait,  engraved  Title,  and  Vig- 
nettes,  is  about  to  appear. 

Travels  through  Russia  in  Europe,  Si- 
beria, Poland,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany; 
with  a  Portrait  of  the  author,  and  other 
Plates.  By  James  Holman,  R.N.  K.W. 

The  Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of 
a  Foreigner  in  England  and  Scotknd, 
with  Anecdotes  of  celebrated  Persons 
visited  by  the  author,  including  most  of 
the  literati  of  both  countries,  in  2  vols. 
Svo,  is  expected  to  appear  speedily. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  the  Diable 
Diplomat,  par  un  Ancien  Ministre. 


The  Operative  Mechanic  and  Britiah 
Machinist;  exhibiting  the  actual  Con- 
struction and  Practical  Uses  of  all  Ma- 
chinery and  Implements  at  present  oaed 
in  the  Manufactories  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  real  processes  adopted  in  per- 
fecting the  useful  arts  and  national  ma- 
nufactures of  every  description.  By  John 
Nicholson,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer. 

Further  Observations  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Lateral  or  Serpentine  Curva- 
ture  of  the  Spine.  By  John  Shaw,  Sur- 
geon and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  will  aoon 
appear. 

Songs  of  a  Stranger,  Me  annomieed  bf 
Louisa  Stewart  Castello. 

In  the  press^  Observations  on  the  Lav 
and  Policy  of  Joint  Stock  Conpaniea. 
By  H.  Bellenden  Kerr,  Esq.  F.  B.  S^  ef 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

A  Popular  View  of  the  Actual  State  of 
the  English  Laws  of  Property,  with  soose 
suggestions  fo^a  Code.  By  Jamea  Hum- 
phreys, of  Lincoln's  Ino,  Esq.  will  sooa 
appear. 

Anselq[io;  a  Tale  of  Italy,  lUoatiative 
of  Roman  and  Neapolitan  Life*  from  1789 
to  180d.  By  A.  Vieusseux,  aatbor  of 
Italy  and  the  Italians. 

Mr  Nichols's  CoUection  of  **  Ae  Fh^ 
greases,  Processions,  and  Public  Eater- 
tainments  of  King  James  the  First,"  will 
contain  (by  the  Idnd  communioatioiis  of 
numerous  literary  friends)  many  Interest- 
ing particulars,  never  before  puMislMd, 
of  the  King's  welcome  receptkMi  In  va- 
rious Corporation  Towns,  and  of  his  En- 
tertainment in  the  hospitable  mansions  of 
the  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  whom  be  Imv 
noured  by  his  visits.  Complete  Copies 
are  also  re-printed  of  several  Tkvcts  of 
extreme  rarity,  not  to  be  separately  ob- 
tained, but  at  an  enormous  expease; 
amongst  which  are  all  the  Masques  tt 
Court  during  the  twenty-two  yeara  of 
that  pacific  Monarch's  reign,  including 
those  performed  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  as  many  of  the  *<  Los- 
don  Pageants"  of  the  period  as  caa  be 
met  with.  Illustrated  by  Historical,  To- 
pographical, Biographical,  and  Blbliim- 
pttical  Notes,  collected  during  the  Re- 
searches of  not  less  than  half  a  oentoiy. 
This  Work  is  printed  uniformly  with  the 
"  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth;**  and 
will  form  three  handsome  volumes^  to  be 
published  periodically  in  separate  Por- 
tions, to  commence  on  the  1st  of  Jane% 
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Works  Preparing  fir  PttUicmtt'on. 


OtorvatiotM  on  toiiM  Ditleeti  in  the 
West  6f  England,  particiilarly  Somertet- 
thire,  with  •  OWmttrj  of  Words  now  in 
■te  there.     By  Janief  Jenningi. 

ThooMt  Fitigerald,  Che  Lord  d  Ofli- 
ley,  and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  a  ro- 
mance of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Going  Too  Far,  a  T^le  for  all  agea. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  To-Day  in 
Ireland ;  a  Series  of  Tales,  consistbig  of 
the  Carders,  Connemara,  and  Old  and 
New  Light. 

In  the  press,  the  Msgistrate ;  or,  Ses- 
sions  and  Police  Review,  Critical,  Hu- 
morous, and  Instructive,  will  be  publisli- 
ed  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  continued 
monthly. 

Hints  to  some  Churchwardens  on  the 
Repair  of  Parish  Churches.  1  voL  8ro, 
with  twelve  Plates. 

Ancient  Pduntings  and  Mosaic  disco- 
vered at  Pompeii.  By  John  Ooldicutt, 
architect,  in  four  parts,  imperial  octavo. 
Proof  Impressions  in  quarto. 

On  the  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece, 
the  Publici  the  Mystical,  and  the  Philo- 
sophicaU     By  W.  Mitford,  Esq. 

A  Gentleman  of  distinguished  talent, 
long  resident  in  Italy,  is  i£out  to  publish 
the  result  of  his  observations  among  the 
higher  orders  there,  under  the  title  of  the 
««  English  in  Italy.*'  The  Work  is  to 
extend  to  3  volumes,  and  to  be  ready  in 
April. 

A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  that 
most  curious  and  extraordinary  volume, 
the  Astrologer  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, with  four  Coloured  Copperplates, 
and  sixty  singular  Hieroglypliical  Illus- 
trations,  designed  by  the  erudite  Mem- 
bers of  the  Mercurii,  from  manuscripts 
purchased  at  an  enormous  expence,  and 
engraved  by  eaninent  artists,  will  be  ready 
lor  delivery  in  the  ensuing  month. 

A  new  Work  of  considerable  interest, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Taylor  of  Ongar,  with 
a  Plate  on  steel,  from  Corbould's  design. 
Foolscap  Svo. 

In  two  elegant  post  Svo  vols.,  Novem- 
ber Nights,  a  Series  of  Talea,  by  the  au- 
thor  of  the  Innkeeper's  Album,  Warre- 
nia,  &C.  &c 

The  worthy  and  talented  author  of 
Tales  from  Switserland,  has  in  the  press 
a  Tale  of  considerable  pathos,  called  the 
Shepherdeas  of  the  Mountains,  intersper- 
•ed  with  poetry.  The  pencil  of  Mr  Cor- 
Upuld  is  secured  to  embellish  the  volume. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  1  voLSvo,  tlie  Book  of  Noncon- 
formity, in  which  the  Churches  of  Dissent 
are  vindicated  from  the  Calumnious  Mis- 
representations of  their  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Traducers. 

Vol.  XVII. 
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Messrs  Boosey  and  Sons  will  very 
shortly  have  ready  for  sale,  Retsch's 
Original  Designs  to  the  Fight  of  the  Dra- 
gon,  by  Schiller,  with  the  German  trans* 
lation  of  the  Poem,  on  fine  paper. 

Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Quakera,  a 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Marginal  Re- 
ferences, &c.  Svo. 

Belsham's  (Miss  £.)  Introductory 
Catechism  to  Murray's  Grammar,  ISmow 

Common  Place  Book  of  Epigrams, 
24roo. 

Common  Place  Book  of  Aneedotes^ 
94mo. 

Garry's  Treatise  on  Perspective  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  with  16  Engravings,  ISmo 

Jones'  Continuation  to  Humeand  Smol* 
let's  England.    3  vols.  Svo. 

Blartin's  Carpenter's,  Joiner's,  and  Ca- 
binet-Maker's Practical  Guide.  30  En- 
gravings,  royal  Sva 

Pinciples  of  Modem  Horsemanship  for 
Gentlemen,  with  31  Engravings,  royal 
Sva 

Priestley's  Lectures  on  History,  a  New 
Edition,  including  all  the  additions  in  the 
Philadelphia  Editions,  also  numerous 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  J.  T.  Rutt, 
Esq. 

Sale's  TransUtion  of  Alkoran  of  Maho- 
met, with  several  Hundred  Readings  fh>m 
Savary ;  Notes  and  a  New  Index,  Edited 
by  Davenport.     2  vols.  Svo. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Nares,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  is  preparing  for  publication,  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Administration  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Cecil,  Lord  Bur. 
leigh,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
extracts  from  his  private  and  ofllcial  cor- 
respondence and  other  papers  not  pre« 
viously  investigated.  Wbcn  it  is  re- 
membered that,  to  this  great  statesman, 
almost  every  question  of  government  was 
referred  during  the  long  and  brilliant 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  he,  in  conse- 
quence, virtually  directed  most  of  tba 
leading  measures  of  that  important  period, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  his  his- 
tory, when  (uTly  developed,  (a  task  which 
has  never  before  been  attempted,}  by  the 
aid  of  his  exceedingly  numerous  and  valu- 
able manuscripts,  will  be  found  oneo  f  the 
most  interesting  subjccu  of  contempU- 
tion  that  coold  be  seleotcd,  especially 
when  historically  considered.  The  work 
Ir intended  to  form  8  vols,  in  Quarto^  and 
to  be  aooompanled  by  a  portrait  and  other 
engravings  by  the  first  artists. 

A  new  OcUvo  Edition  of  "  Goatliog's 
Walk  in  and  about  the  aty  of  Canter, 
bury  /'  embelHahed  with  plates,  and  edit* 
ed  by  the  Rev.  John  Metcalfe,  M.A« 
iM 
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PrindTplet  of  Modern  HotseoMiihip 
for  Ladles.     SO  Engravinge,  royal  8vo. 

Mr  PhilHps,  author  of  «•  Pooaartum  Bri> 
tauuictim,*'  and  other  worka,  has  just 
conamitted  to  the  Press  his  new  volume 
oo  irfaich  be  has  been  so  long  engaged, 
^  entitled  **  Floral  fimUems,*'  contain- 
^  iiig,  together  with  a  complete  account 
of  the  most  beautiful  pi<;tureftque  devides 
emplojred  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
|]|y  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  poets, 
a  grammar  of  the  language,  wherebj,  in 
the  most  pleasing  manner,  ideas  may  be 
communiciited,  or  events  recorded,  under 
■eiksblances  the  most  fanciful  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  amusement  or 
of  decoration.  The  poetical  passages,  in 
which  a  specific  character  is  given  to  the 
diftrent  flowers,  are  selected  from  tlie 
best  writers  of  all  ages,  and  the  plates, 
which  present  a  variety  of  entirely  new 
and  delicate  associations,  liave  been  de- 
signed and  executed  by  the  author. 

The  Works  of  James  Arroinius,  D.D., 
formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Le3rden.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  by  James  Nlcholi,  author  of  **  Cal- 
vioiem  and  Arminianism  Compared  in 
their  Principles  and  Tendency.*'  Vol.  L 

Shortly  will  be  publislied,  (lie  sixth 
quarto  volume  of  Dr  Lingard's  History 
of  England,  which  will  contain  the  reigna 
of  James  and  Charles  L 

A  catalogue  Rauonni  of  a  most  splen- 
did collection  of  Oil  Paintingn  and  Minia« 
tures,  comprising  upwards  of  five  hundred 
articles,  is  now  preparing  for  publication. 
Tiie  intended  production  we  are  given 
to  understand,  will  comprise  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Anecdotic  matter  relating 
to  the  several  Characters  who  constitute 
this  grand  assortment,  consisting  of  cele- 
brated Individuals  of  every  European 
Country.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the 
possessor  to  exhibit  the  whole  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  will  necessarily  prove  a  very 
rich  treat  to  the  amateurs  in  the  ap- 
proaehing  Spring. 

,  The  lofers  of  the  arts  will  soon  be 
g^ifled  by  the  appearance  of  a  Transhu. 
tion  of  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Works 
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of  fiaphael,  l^m  the  ^Frtnoh  of  Ur  Qpa- 
termeredeQiiiBey,ioeompwiitdl7copioiii 
additions  in  the  foros  of  Notes^  wad  pf»- 
ceded  by  a  History  of  the  Progreas  oC 
Pahitiag  in  Italy,  from  the  time  of  Ciaoa- 
hue  until  the  era  of  the  divine  RaphaeL 

A  volume  will  shortly  appear  coaecnw 
ing  the  Astronomy  of  the  Egyptians  par- 
ticularly referring  to  the  celebrated  drcu- 
Utf  Zodiac,  discovered  at  Denderah  and 
which  was  subsequensly  conveyed  to 
Paris. 

In  the  press,  and  to  be  published  in 
one  vol  Svo,  SerroooK,  Expositions,  and 
Addresses  at  the  Holy  Communion.  By 
the  late  Rev.  Alex.  Waugb,  A.M.  Minis, 
ter  of  the  Scots  Church  in  Miles  Lane^ 
London*  A  short  Memoir  of  the  Author 
will  be  prefixed. 

Dr  P.  M.  Latham  has  in  tho  press,  an 
Aocouut  of  the  disease  lately  prevaieot  at 
the  General  Penitentiary.    Svo. 

In  the  press,  an  Exercise  Book,  to  ac- 
company Zumpta*  Latin  Grammar,  by 
the  B«v.  John  Kenrick. 

In  the  press,  the  2d  Edition,  consider^ 
ably  enlarged.  A  Treatise  on  Cancer, 
exhibiting  a  sucoasaful  method  of  treat- 
ing that  disease  ia  the  occult  stage,  and 
also  the  most  efilcient  method  yet  known 
of  treating  it  in  the  open  stage.  By  Wil- 
liam Farr,  Member  of  the  Royal  CoUege 
of  Surgeons,  London,  81c.  &c. 

Professor  Zumpt  of  Berlin,  author  of 
the  Latiu  Grammar,  is  about  to  publish  s 
new  edition  of  Quintus  Curtius  in  2  vols. 
Svo.  The  first  volume  will  contain  the 
text,  for  whk:h  the  Professor  has  used 
thirteen  MSS.  not  hitherto  collected; 
the  second,  the  Commentary,  in  which  the 
Latinity  of  Curtius  will  be  vindicated,  and 
the  meaning  very  fully  illustrated. 

Deafness  and 'Diseases  of  the  Ears.— 
A  New  and  Monthly  Work  called  the 
<*  Aurist,**  edited  by  Mr  Wright,  Surgeon 
Aurist  to  her  late  M^esty  Queen  Chafw 
lotte,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  imme- 
diately published.  This  subject,  so  seldom 
treated  on,  will  be  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  public 
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The  widow  of  the  late  Mr  John  Bell 
is  about  to  publish  his  Observations  on 
Italy*  made  principally  during  his  suy 
at  Florence,  illustrated  with  Engravhigs 
from  his  oym  Drawings. 

Memoirs  of  William  Veitch,  Minister 
of  DumflrieSh  and  George  Brysson,  Mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  written  by  them- 
selves;  with  other  Narraiiv^es  illustra- 


tire  of  tlie  History  of  Scotland,  firom  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolatioo.  To  which 
are  added  an  Appendix  and  Notes.  In 
one  volume  Svo. 

Outlines  t>f  Geography.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Andrew,  lis. 

A  New  Edition  of  Brown's  Logarithms 
is  in  the  press,  to  be  dwefiilly  revised 
and  corrected  throughout. 
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Works  Preparmg/ifr  PvMkoMw. 


■r  Lisars,  «urfeon»  ROtbor  of  the  fijs. 
t«m  of  the  Anatomical  Flatei,  hat  an- 
nomeed^br  publieation  an  account  of  hie 
•occeufal  operations  for  the  renoval  of 
enlarged  Ovaria  from  the  Female  AImIo* 
men.  In  one  of  these  case*,  tlie  abdo- 
mina]  cavity  from  the  storman  to  the  os 
pubis  was  laid  open,  and  an  Ofarium  eir 
traeted,  which  measures  eleven  inches 
long,  \aj  seven  and  a  half  hroad,  end 
we^B^  upwards  of  Ave  pounds*  The 
Work  is  to  N  in  demy  folio,  and  to  be 
accompanied  with  four  Plates,  coloured 
after  nature.  Ttie  first  showing  the  si- 
tnation  and  appearance  of  the  Viscera  and 
•nkrged  Ovarinm,  during  the  operation. 
Second,  the  extent  and  appearance  of  the 
«round  when  healed.  Third,  front  view 
of  the  Ovarium,  the  natural  size,  fburth, 
Jatefal  view  of  the  Ovarium,  the  natural 
site. 

.  Preparing  for  puUieation,  a  New  Edi^ 
tion  of  Lond  Stair*s  Institutioos  of  the 
Xaw  of  Scotland,  with  copious  Additions 
•nd  IllostratioBS.  By  George  Brodie, 
Ssq.  Advocate.  Tlie  first  part  of  this 
work  will  be  published  in  November 
next,  and  the  following  part  in  the  course 
of  the  Summer  Session  l^t6u 

Mr  Peter  Bnchan,  of  Peterhead,  is  pre- 
paring for  pubUeation,  Gleanings  of  Scot- 
tish, English,  and  Irish  Scarce  Old  BaU 
lads,  chiefly  Tragical  and  Historical ; 
many  of  them  connected  with  the  locaU^ 
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tiea  of  Abeideetfshire,  and  to  be  found  in 
no  other  Collection.  With  Explanatory 
Notes.  A  good  many  of  the  Ballads 
have  been  uken  down  by  the  ^itof 
from  the  mouths  of  very  old  Women. 

A  Translation  of  Ht  GalKs  work  09 
Plirenology ;  to  be  published  in  Parts, 
price  is.  each.  The  first  part  will  be 
ready  in  July. 

The  Common.place  Book  of  Anec- 
dotes. 

Mr  Fraser  has  announced  a  Work,'  in 
three  volumes,  large  Svo,  to  be  publi^rd 
by  subscription,  price  to  subscribers,  twa 
Guineas,  entitled  Killinn ;  or  Portraits, 
Pictures,  and  Ljrncs,  with  Eelics,  Mer 
mohs,  and  Traetx,  illustrative  of  national 
Principle  and  Qiaracter,  Civil  and  Hunil 
Economy,  Antiquities,  Language,  An- 
cient Poetry  and  Music  of  the  High»> 
lands  and  Isles  of  Scotland. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for 
the  year  182i»  nmrtif  read^. 

Mr  Ctiambcrs,  Author  of  "  Traditione 
of  Edinburgh,*'  $Le,p  is  engaged  in  ma- 
king a  collection  of  the  Popular.  Rhymes 
of  Scotland,  which  he  designs  to  illus- 
trate with  Historical  and  Traditionary 
Notices. 

A  Third  Edition  of  **  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,**  NOi  I. ;  and  a  Second  Edi- 
tion of  Na  II.,  together  with  No.  IV. 
of  the  same  work,  are  preparing. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
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Testimooies  in  Favour  of  Salt  as  a 
Manure,  and  a  Condiment  for  Horses, 
Cows,  and  Sheep.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Da- 
cre.  Svo.  6s. 

AlCHITECTUEE. 

Fart  VIII.  of  Oiambers'  Civil  Archi- 
tecture.  R-ice  6s. 

Vut  X.  of  PugiB*s  PubUe  Buildings 
of  London.  This  number  completes  the 
first  volume  of  the  workt  which  may 
now  be  had  hi  bds.     Price  L.9,  11^  6d. 

Deilgns  lor  Sepulchral  Monuments, 
Tombs,  Mural  Tablets^  &Q.  By  George 
Maliphant.  Thirty^sixhtfgequarto  Plates, 
Price  L.  I,  Is- 

Cbaosben*  (Sir  William)  CivU  ArchU 
tectnre.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  arehitedt. 
8  vols,  imperial  dvo,  with  66  beautiful 
Engravings,  L.i»  4a. 

BOUOGaAPHY. 

Longman  &  Co.*s  Catalogue  of  Old 
Books.    Put  in.  for  1924.25. 


Boosey  and  Sons*  French  Catalogue, 
1825 ;  also  their  German  Catak>gue» 
1S25 ;  containing  a  variety  of  editions  of 
the  best  authorSv^Plays,  Old  Germ^ 
Poetry,  &c 

*^*  The  public  are  respectfully  in- 
formed, the  prices  of  most  of  the  books 
in  these  catalogues  are  from  15  to  25 
per  cent  lower  than  the  prices  of  their 
last  catalogues. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Ufe  of  Beniard  GUpm.  By  W. 
Gilpin,  A.  M.,  with  an  Introductory  £f- 
sayt  by  the  Rev.  E.  Irving.  l2mo.  3s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  P  Kemble, 
Esa-  3y  J*  Boaden,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo, 
L.L88. 

"UU  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  George 
Cavendish.  With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions.  By  J.  W.  Singer,  Esq.  .2  vols. 
Svo,  L.],  10s. 

Life  of  Frederick  Schiller;  with  an 
.  £xaaiinatk>n  of  his  Works.     10s,  6d. 
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Diary  of  Henry  Teonge,  Chaplain  in 
the  Royal  Navy  in  1675-0.    6?o. 

Memoirs  of  Che  Countess  de  Oenlis» 
2to1s.8vo.    18s. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Segur.  English^ 
ISs. 

CHEMl:»TRY. 

Practical  Chemical  Mineralogy,  in- 
tended as  a  Companion  to  the  "  Portable 
Mineralogieal  Cabinet."  By  Frederick 
Joyce,  Operative  Chemist.  9^ 

KDUCATIOK. 

A  Short  and  £asy  Introduction  to  He- 
rsldry,  in  two  Parts,  compiled  from  the 
most  approved  Authorities.  By  Hugh 
aark.   128. 

Pkurts  L  II.  and  III.  of  Popular  Mo- 
dem Geography,  being  a  Description  of 
the  various  Kingdoms  of  the  World.  The 
whole  illustrated  with  an  Atlas  of  thirty* 
six  Maps.  To  be  completed  in  twenty- 
live  Phurts,  published  monthly  or  oftener, 
forming  one  handsome  octavo  volumes 
By  Alexander  Jamieson. 

FINE  AKT8. 

Part  VI.  of  Views  on  the  Rliine,  in 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  By  Captain  Bat- 
ty, of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  F.  R.  S. 
Imperial  Bvo,  price  12s. ;  royal  4to,  proofe 
8s. ;  royal  4to,  prooCi  on  India  paper, 
L.  1,  lis,  6d« ;  proofs  and  etchings,  L.2, 

23. 

Views  in  Wales,  from  Drawings  by 
Captain  Batty,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
F.  R.  Sw  These  Views  are  printed  uni- 
formly with  the  "  European  Scenery.** 
Imperial  8vo,  price  L.2, 2s.  boards ;  royal 
4to,  proofs,  L.4s  4s. ;  India  proofs  LA 
6^. ;  India  proofs  and  etchings,  L.8,  8s. 

A  Lithographic  Drawing  of  the  Rail- 
Road  from  Hctton  Colliery  to  the  River 
Wear.  A  description  of  Che  Rail- Road 
is  given  with  the  Drawing.     58. 

A  lithographic  Sketch  of  the  North 
Bank  of  the  Thames,  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  London  Bridge,  showing  the 
proposed  Qjuay  and  some  other  Improve- 
ments, suggested  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trench.  To  which  are  annexed,  a  Sur- 
vey of  that  part  of  the  River,  and  a  Pro- 
spectus of  the  proposed  Plan.  10  platef. 
L,2,  10s. 

A  Print  of  Lord  Byron,  beautifully 
executed  in  Lithography,  from  a  Sketch 
made  from  the  Life  at  Missoloughi,  six 
weeks  before  his  Lordship's  death. 

Etching?.  ByD.  >Vilkie,R.A.  Folio, 
L.2.  2s. 

Part  VL  of  HakewilPs  Picturesque 
Tour  of  Jamaica;  containing  HoUand 
Estate,  the  Property  of  G.  W.  Tayk>r, 
Esq.  M.  P. ;  Witney  Estate,  the  Pro- 
perty of  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward 

Iron  Bridge,  Spanish  Town,  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  Ut  of  May. 


A  FbrtfBtc  of  WiUiam  Cobbett,  Eaq. 
This  whole-length  Portrait  is  engraved,  t^ 
Permission,  from  a  large  and  beautiful 
Chalk  Drawing  in  the  poseesskm  of  Mr 
Cobbett.  2s.  and  de.  6d. 
Hino&Y. 

An  Historical  Oatline  of  the  Gnck 
Revolation,  5s.  6d. 

Journals  of  the  sieges  of  the  Madiaa 
Army  in  the  years  1817, 1818^  and  1819^ 
by  Edward  Lake,  Lieotenaiit  of  tbe  Ho» 
nourable  East  Indk  Company's  Madne 
Engineers. 

GoMamith*8  History  of  Eoghuid,  with 
a  Continuation  to  the  Aooeaaion  of 
George  IV.  By  W.  Jones.  6toIs.  8vob 
48s. 

Rivufigtoa*8  Annual  Register  for  180(k 
8vo,  L.1. 

History  of  the  Expedition  to  Rusm* 
undertaken  by  Napoleon  in  1812L  By 
General  Count  Segur.  2  vols*  8vo, 
L.1,  lOs. 

LAW. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  oa 
the  Necessity  and  Practicability  of  Foran- 
fng'a  Code  of  the  Laws  of  England.  By 
Crofton  Uniaeke,  Esq.  of  Lin^>lB's-lDD» 
Barrister-at-Uw.     Be. 

A  CoUection  of  Acta  aad  Records  of 
Parliament,  with  Reports  of  Gases  ar- 
gued and  determined  in  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity,  respaeting  Tithes.  By 
Sir  Henry  Gwiilin,  Knight,  late  one  of 
his  iyi«jesty*s  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Madras.  The  second  edition. 
By  Charles  Ellis,  of  Lincoln's-Ino,  Esq. 
Barrister-at-law.  £3,  13s.  6d. 

The  Present  Laws  relating  to  Savings 
Banks  in  England,  omittmg  the  Repeal- 
ed Clauses  in  the  Statutes ;  jwith  EJqila- 
iiatory  Notes.  Forms,  &c.  and  a  eopwus 
Index.     By  a  Barrister.     12ibo^  Ss. 

MEDICINE  AND  SUaOBEY. 

A  Compendious  System  of  Midwifery, 
chiefly  designed  to  facilitate  the  inquiries 
of  those  who  may  be  pursuing  this  branch 
of  study ;  illustrated  by  oecasioaal  cases* 
By  W.  P.  Dewees,  M.D.     8vo. 

Kennedy's  Instructions  to  Mothers 
and  Norses  in  the  Management  of  Chil- 
dren.    12mo,  78. 

Manual  of  Pharmacy.  By  William 
Thomas  Brande,  Esq.     8vo,  14s. 

MISCELLANEOtrs; 

Colonel  Berkeley  and  his  Friends ;  a 
Sketch  of  Life.     3  Vols.  ISs. 

No.  L  A  Thie  History  of  the  Pirotes- 
tant  "  Reformation,"  in  England  and 
Ireland.  In  reply  to  WiUiam  Cobbett, 
by  a  Protestant.  To  be  continued  aionth- 
\y.    3d. 

A  Description  of  the  Faults  or  Dykes 
of  the  Mineral  Basin  of  South  Wales.  By 
George  Overton,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer. 
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The  Real  Grievtnce  of  the  Irish  Pea- 
Muitiy.  By  a  Clergyman  who  has  heen 
for  years  a  resident  Incnmhent  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.    3s.  6d. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation  in  Dublin,  from  May  13,  1$23, 
to  Feb.  11,  1885.  8s.  6d. 

The  Wine  question  considered.  Sec.  Sec 
in  reference  to  Portugal.     By  a  Portu- 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Studies  and  Dis- 
cipline adopted  in  the  Tvro  Engthh  Uni- 
versities as  preparatory  to  Holy  Orders 
in  the  EsCabtithed  Church.  By  a  Gra- 
duate. 2a. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Mode  of 
Lending  Money  on  Pledge,  and  of  that 
proposed  by  the  Equitable  Loan  Bank 
Company.  By  a  Retired  Biwnbroker. 
ls.6d. 

Catholic  Miracles.— To  which  is  add- 
ed, a  Reply  to  Cobbett's  Defence  of  Ca- 
tholicism, and  Libel  on  the  Reformation. 
3s.  6s. 

A  Detection  of  the  Love  Letters  late- 
ly attributed,  in  Hugh  CampbeU's  Work, 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  wherein  his 
plagiarisms  are  proved,  and  his  Actions 
fixed. 

A  Sketch  of  the  pecuniary  Transac- 
tions of  Palmer  and  Co.  of  Hydrabad. 
2s.  6d. 

Fart  L  of  the  Connoisseur's  Reperto- 
rium  ;  or,  a  Universal  Historical  Record 
of  Artists,  and  of  their  works.  By  Tho- 
mas Dodd.  7s. 

Domestic  Duties,  or  Instructions  to 
Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Household,  and  the  Re- 
gulation of  their  Conduct  in  the  various 
relations  and  duties  of  married  life.  By 
Mrs  Wyiiam  Pkukes.  ISs. 

The  Annual  Army  List  lor  1825,  with 
an  Index. 

Observations  on  a  General  Iron  Rail- 
way, or  Land  Steam- Conveyance  ;  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  horses  in  all 
public  vehicles.  By  Thomas  Graf.  With 
maps  and  plates. 

Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland ;  ad- 
dressed by  J.  K.  L.  to  a  friend  in  £ng. 
land.  8s. 

Remarks  on  the  Scotch  Judicature 
Bill,  with  some  account  of  the  Practice 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  By  T.  C.  Gel- 
dart,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bar^ter-at- 
Law.  28. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.G.  &c.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Shipowner'  Society,  on  the 
Build  and  Admeasurement  for  Tonnage 
of  Merchant  Ships. 

Considerations  on  the  Game  Laws.  By 
Edward  Lord  Suffield. 


62f 

Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Population,  including  an  Examination  of 
Mr  Malthus's  Essays  on  those  subjects. 
By  John  M*Inison. 

Theatre  of  the  Greeks ;  contabing,  in 
a  compendious  form,  a  great  Body  of  In- 
formation relative  to  the  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Exhibition  of  the  Greek  Drama; 
with  an  Account  of  Dramatic  Writers, 
from  Thespis  to  Menander :  To  which  is 
added,  a  Clironology  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  Critical  Remarks  by  Porson, 
Elmsley,  and  others.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

NOVBLS  AND  TALES. 

Tales  of  Fault  afid  Feeling.  By  the 
Author  of  Zeal  and  Experience.  3  vols. 
12mo,  L.1,  1. 

Tremaine ;  or,  the  Man  of  Refinement. 
3  vols,  post  Svo,  L.1,  Us.  Od. 

Fitzalleyne  of  Berkeley;  a  Romance 
of  the  present  times ;  full  of  facts,  fancies, 
and  recollections,  trials,  and  tales,  and 
strange  conceits.  By  Bernard  Black- 
mantle,  Author  of  the  English  Spy,  &c. 
&c.  2  vols.  13s. 

Apology  for  the  Travellers*  Club ;  or, 
Anecdotes  of  Monkeys.  5s.  6d. 

Gaieties  and  Gravities,  a  Series  of 
Essays,  comic  tales,  and  fugitive  vaga- 
ries, now  first  collected.  By  one  of  the 
Authors  of  the  **  Rejected  Addressef." 
3  vols,  post  Svo,  L.  1,  7s. 

A  Day  in  Stowe  Gardens ;  a  collection 
of  Tales  on  the  plan  of  the  Decameron. 
9b. 

Lionel  Lincoln;  or,  the  Leaguer  of 
Boston.  By  the  Author  of  **  The  Pilot/' 
"  Spy,"  &c.  &C.  3  vols.  L.1,  Is. 

Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the 
South  of  Ireland.  10s.  6d. 

The  Highlanders,  a  Tale.  By  the 
Author  of  **  The  Hermit  in  London," 
*•  Hermit  Abroad,'*  8ec  3  vols.  L.1,  Is. 

Juliana  Oakely,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Sher- 
wood,  Author  of  **  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer,"  &c.  Ss.  Sd. 

The  Italian  Novelists:  with  Notes. 
By  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq.  4  vols.  8vo, 
L.2,  2s. 

Tales  of  Ardennes.  By  Derwent  Con* 
way.     Small  8vo,  Ss. 

Odd  Moments,  or  Time  Beguiled. 
12mo.     6s. 

Abduction  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Ma* 
jor  Samey.     3  vols.     Svo,  L.  1,  Is. 

POETRY. 

Tlie  Moor;  a  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos. 
By  Lord  Porchester. 

The  Bar ;  with  Sketches  of  Emtneut 
Judges,  Barristers,  &c  Sic.  A  Poem, 
with  Notes.  5s.  6d. 

The  Poet's  Pilgrimage  ;  an  Allegorical 
Poem  ;  in  Four  Cantos.  By  J.  Payne 
Collier.  4to,  8$. 
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Poemf  on  Varioui  Subjects,  cbiefly 
TheatrieiJ.  with  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
By  Wfiu  Tbew.  59, 

Cadijah ;  or,  the  Black  Fa)ace»  a  Tra^ 
gedy.  By  Mrs  Jaroieton/  Dedicated,  hy 
permission,  to  Lady  Sarah  Robinson, 

The  Poetical  Fragrnenta  of  Richard 
Baxter,  Author  of  Saint's  Everlasting 
Rest.  I8010,  with  finely  engraved  Por- 
trait, 4s.  6d. 

Poetical  Scrap  Book.    24«no,  4a. 

Select  Poets  of  Great  Britain :  with 
Critical  Notices.     By  W.  Hazlitt.    15a, 

Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People. 
Foolscap  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Final  Appeal  to  the  Literary  Poblic, 
relative  to  Pope,  in  reply  to  Mr  Roacoe. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.     8vo,  7s. 

Vision  of  Hades,  and  other  Poemt. 
Foolscap  8vo,  6s. 

TOPOGBAPUY. 

The  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  accurate  De- 
acriptioos  of  Che  Counties,  Districts,  Pa- 
rishes.  Cities,  Boroughs,  Villages,  &c  in 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
derived  from  olBcial  and  other  authentic 
modern  sources.  By  Beiij.  Pitts  Capper, 
Esq.  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office. 
Revised  to  Michaelmas  1824,  and  illus- 
trated with  fifty  Mspa  of  the  Counties, 
&c.  in  a  very  large  volume,  8vo,  price 
30s.  in  extra  hoards. 

Report  on  the  Soil  and  Mineral  Pro- 
ductions of  Chili,  being  an  extract  from 
the  Work  of  tlie  Abb^  Don  J.  Ignatius 
Molina*  originally  published  in  Italian. 
Is.6d. 

TIIBOLOOY. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Bennett  of  Bother, 
ham.    3  vols.  L.1,  16s. 

Scientia  Biblica ;  containing  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Original  Tongue,  with 
the  authorized  English  Version,  and  a 
copious  and  original  Collection  of  Paral- 
lel Flasnges,  printed  in  words  at  length. 
The  whole  so  arranged  as  to  illnstrate 
and  confirm  the  several  clauses  of  each 
Verse;  with  the  various  Readings  and 
the  Chronology.  3  vols.  8vo^  L.3,  bda. ; 
large  paper,  L.5,  bds. 


Lambeth  and  tba  Vatican ;  or,  Aiifee. 
dotes  of  the  Church  of  Roma,  ibt  B*. 
formed  Chiirohea,and  distinguished  Secta 
and  Sectaries  of  the  Christhm  Rehgioa 
in  all  Ages ;  collected  in  the  Pttblic  Li- 
braries  of  Italy,  Fyance,  and  Eoglaod. 
By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Qxf 
ford.     3  vols.  L.1,  Is. 

The  Mao  of  Sin  in  a  Decline,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Prophecy  of  St  Paul.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Nicholson,  A.M.  Curate  of  Great 
Paxton. 

A  Sermon,  on  the  Death  of  Joseph 
Cotton,  Esq.  preached  in  the  Pariah 
Church  of  Layton,  on  Sunday,  the  6ch 
February,  1885. 

Part  III.  of  Sennoas,  and  Plana  of 
Sermons,  on  many  of  the  most  important 
Texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Benson.    Svo,  6s.  bda. 

VOYAGSS  AMD  TaAVBLS. 

Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athena;  a 
Bew  editioo,  with  eohsidarable  additiooa 
Part  I.  6s.  To  be  completed  in  foi^ 
Phits. 

Notes  on  Blexico,  eecompaoicd  bj  aa 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Revolution,  and 
Translation  of  Official  Report  on  the  pie- 
sent  Sute  of  that  Country.  By  J.  R.  Poie- 
aett.    Svo,  ISa. 

Analysis  of  the  Modem  London  BaU 
Room.     Post  Svo,  Ts.  6d.  bds. 

Part  I.  of  A  Picturesque  Tour  of  the 
Rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  in  India; 
containing  highty^finished  and  coknued 
Engravings  of  the  most  remarkable  Ob- 
jecu  and  magnificent  Scenery  on  those 
Rivers,  from  Drawings  taken  on  the 
Spot;  with  lilostrations  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  By  Lieut.*.Cok>ncl  Forrest. 
Each  Part  will  contain  four  Views ;  be- 
sides  which,  several  Vignettes  and  a  Map 
will  be  given.  To  be  completed  in  six 
Parts. 

Joumal  Of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in 
Colombia,  dur'mg  the  Years  1823  aad 
1824.  By  Chptain  Charlea  Stuart  Cocb^ 
rane  of  the  Royal  Navy.  2  vol.  8ve» 
L.1,  lOs. 

Totham's  Omamenta.  PsrULandlT. 
folio,  4s.  each.  To  be  eompleted  in 
twenty.one  Parts. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Isle  of  Palms :  The  City  of  the 
Plague :  and  Oth.er  Poems.  By  John 
Wilson.  A  New  EdUiotu  2  vols,  post 
Svo.  L.1,  Is. 

Babington,  a  Tragedy.  By  T.  Double- 
day,  author  of  •*  The  Italian  Wife,"  &c 
Svo,  4s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  State  of  the  Soul  af- 
ter Death.    8d.  stitched. 


A  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Mr  Thomas 
Menzies,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, for  an  Assault  upon  Mr  William 
Auld  of  Leith,  taken  in  short-hand  by 
James  W.  Dickson,  Esq.  Advocate,  and 
John  Dow,  W.S.  and  carefully  revised.  Ss. 

The  Principles  of  Chronology;  or,  the 
Art  of  Measuring  Time.  Adapted  for 
private  study,  or  school  exercises.     Sd. 
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Memoriala  of  the  PmU'ic  Life  and  Cha- 
rteCer  of  the  Right  Hoiu  James  Oswald 
of  Dunnikier.  Contained  in  a  Corre- 
spondence with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Men  of  the  l:ist  Century.     16j. 

Objections  to  the  Proposed  Bill  "  For 
better  regoUtiug  the  Forms  of  Process 
in  the  Courts  of  Law/*  aod  to  the  Pre- 
sent System  of  administering  Justice  in 
Scotland ;  and  Suggestions  for  re-model- 
ling the  Bill,  of  framing  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  Forms,  lessen- 
ing the  Expense  and  Delays  of  Pro- 
cedure, and  preventing  Appeals  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Objections  to  the  Scots  New  Judicature 
Bill,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine.    Svo,  5s. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Progress, 
Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance,  of  Po- 
litical Economy ;  containing  an  Outline 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Doctrines  of  that  Science.  By  J.  R. 
M*Cultoch,  Esq.  Second  Edition^  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.     8vo,  5s.  6d.  bds. 

Illustrations  of  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ley ;  being.  Notices  and  Anecdotes  of 
Real  Characters,  Scenes,  aod  Incidents, 
supposed  to  be  described  in  his  Works. 
By  Robert  Chambers.  Second  Edition^ 
12mo,  5s. 

A  Series  of  Analytical  Lessons,  Exhi- 
biting the  Principal  Ditfieulties  of  the 
French  Language;  explained  after  the 
manner  of  the  best  French  Grammarians, 
with  Instructions  to  guide  the  Pupil  in 
TcBAslatiug  from  Euglish  iuto  French. 
Na  L     Is.  Gd. 

Anecdotes  of  Lord  Byron,  from  Au- 
thentic Sources ;  with  Remarks  illustra- 
tive of  bis  Connection  with  the  Principal 
Literary  Characters  of  the  present  day. 
Foolscap  8vo,  with  a  Portrail,  6s. ;  and 
IBuio,  3s. 

A  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Mineral  and 
Vegetable  Poisons:  together  with  tJie 
Symptoms  which  they  produce,  the  Treat- 
ment requh-ed,  and  the  Re-agents  that 
recognise  them.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Eusche  De  Salle,  considerably 
augmented ;  and  to  which  are  added  the 
Morbid  Appearances  observed  on  Dissec- 
tion. Finely  printed  on  two  sheets  of 
large  drawing-paper.     4s.  6d. 

The  DaWn  of  the  Reformation;  or, 
the  Lollards,  with  a  beautiful  Portrait  of 
Wickliffe  the  Reformer.  One  vol.  I8mo, 
3s.  6d. 

Biographia  Presbyteriana,  No.  L  (to 
be  continued,)  containing  some  Remark- 
able Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Mr  Alexander  Peden,  late  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  New  Oienluce,  in  Galloway, 
&C.,  post  8vo.  ds. 


Nine  Letters  on  Ihe  Extent  of  the 
Death  of  Christ;  in  reply  to  William 
Cunningham,  Esq.  of  Lainshaw,  author 
of  the  Apostacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
&C.  &o.,  intended  as  a  Refutation  of  dan- 
gerous Arminian  doctrines  caught  by  him 
in  the  Sabbath  School,  Stewarton,  Ayr- 
shire. By  the  Rev.  James  Methven, 
Minister  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
Stewarton,  Ayrshire.   12mo.  2s. 

Fragments  of  Wisdom  ;  a  Cabinet  of 
Select  Anecdotes,  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Entertaining,  many  of  them  not  to  be 
found  in  any  former  publication.  With  a 
beautiful  and  striking  Likeness  of  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A.M.  Minister  of 
Surrey  Chapel,  Blackfriars,  London. 
18mo.  4s.  6d. 

Ralph  Gemmel,  an  Authentic  Narra- 
tive. By  the  Author  of  "  Helen  of  tha 
Glen.  With  a  fine  Engraving.  ISmou 
Ss. 

A  Dissertation  on  tlie  Scriptural  Au- 
thority, Nature,  ai^d  Uses  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism. By  Ralph  Wardhiw,  D.D.  12mo» 
38.  and  8vo,  5$. 

The  Persecuted  Family,  a  Narrative 
of  the  Sufferings  endured  by  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  during  the  Reign  of 
Charles  il.  By  tlie  Author  of**  Helen 
of  the  G|en.**  With  a  fine  Engraving. 
18mo>  2s. 

My  Father's  Fire-side^  or  some  partU 
Gulars  of  my  early  years.  18mo.  with  a 
fine  Engraving.   Is.  6d. 

The  New  Caliope,  No.  IV.  a  Selection 
of  British,  and  occasionally  Foreign  Me« 
lodies,  newly  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  with  Vignettes  to  each  song ;  tlie 
Music  and  Vignettes  engraved  on  copper, 
by  John  Beugo.  7s. 

The  Cabinet ;  or,  the  Selected  Beau- 
ties  of  Literature.  By  John  Aitken.  Se- 
corkd  Series.     Part  VI.  Is.  6d. 

Addendum  to  Volume  Sixth,  Part  IL 
of  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopiedia 
Britannica.  4to.  {^Gratia.) 

Report  Of  the  Speeches  delivered  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  at 
the  dinner  given  in  honour  of  Henry 
Brougham,  E5q.  M.P.  Together  with 
Mr  Brougham's  Address  to  the  Studenti 
at  his  Installation  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
8vo.  Is. 

Letter  to  the  Proprietora  aad  Bfana- 
gers  of  Canals  and  Navigable  Riwrs,  on  a 
New  Mode  of  drawing  Vessels  by  a  Lo- 
comotive Engine  Boat.  By  Thomas 
Graham  e,  Esq.     8vo.     3s. 

The  West  India  Colonies :  the  Calum- 
nies and  Misrepresentations  circulated 
against  them  by  various  Writers.  By 
James  M'Queen.     8vo.     6j, 
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CMmy, 


WheaU 
Ist,..  37b.  Od. 
2d,  ...36a.  Od. 
3d,  ...34t.  Od. 


EDINBURGH AprU  IS. 


Barlej. 
Ut,...3iM.  Od. 
2d,  ...32s.  Od. 
3d,  ...30s.  Od. 

Average  £1, 


OaU. 

1st, 22s.  6d. 

2d, 20s.  Od. 

3d, 18s.  Od. 

l5#.  Qd,  4.12chs. 


Pease  &  Beam. 
lst,......2ls.  Od. 

2d, 19s.  Od. 

3d,  17s.  Od. 


Beef  (174  os.  per  lb.)  Os.  6d. 
MuttoQ    «    .    •    .     Os.  7d. 

Veal Os.  8d. 

Pork Os.  5d. 

JLauib,  per  quarter  .     6s.  Od. 
Tallow,  per  stone  .    6s.  Od. 


Tneiday^  April  12. 
to  Os.  8d. 
toOs.  8d. 
toOs.  lOd. 
toOs.  7d. 
to  6s.  6d. 
to  7s.     Od. 


Quartern  Loaf    •    .    Os.  94d.  to    Ot.  !<!. 

Potatoes  (28  lb.)      .     Os.  lOd.  to    Os.  Od. 

Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Os.    Od.  to     la.  6d. 

Salt  ditto,  per  stone    20s.    Od.  to  22s.  Od. 

Ditto,  per  lb.      .     .     Is.    4d.  to    Is.  ^ 

Eggs,  per  dozen      •    Os.    8d.  to    Os.  Od. 


Wheat. 
1st,  ....368.  Od. 
2d,  ....34a.  6d. 
3d,  ....32s.  Od. 


Barley. 
1st,  ...  SSs.  Od. 
2d,  ...  33s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  20a.  Od. 


HADDINGTON April  a 


Oats. 
1st,  ...  21s.  Od. 
2d,  ...  17s.  Od. 
3d,   ...  14s.  Od. 


Pease. 
1st,   ..  18s.  6d. 
2d,  ...  16s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  14s.  Od. 


Average  £1,  14«.  bi,  ]0-12ths. 


I  Beana. 

I  1st, 18a.  6d. 

2d,  16s.  Od. 

I  3d,  14s.  Od. 


Average  Prices  of  Corn  in  England  atid  Wales^from  theRctutm  received  in  the  fVedc 

ended  2d  ApriL 
Wheat,  69s.  Id.— Barley,  SSs.  1  liL-Oats,  S4s.  8(U-Rye.  39t.  7d.— Besnt,  57s.  Sd.-^esse,  39*.  9d. 


London^  Corn  ^change,  April  ^ 


Wheat,  red*  old  —  to  — 


Red, 

Fin*  ditto  .  . 
Siuperflne  ditto 
¥falte.  .  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Suporflse  ditto 
Rye  .... 
Barlev.  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
Malt  .... 
Fine.  .  .  . 
HogPeeie  . 
Maple  .  .  . 
Ms|ilB,aiie 


White  posM  .     36  to  40 

Ditto,  boilers  .    4f  to  47 

60  to  60|Sniall  Beans,new40  to  46 

50  to  58 


—  to  - 


68  to  7?  Ditto,  old 
52  to  J8  Tick  ditto,  I 


SSto  34 


60  to  68 

7SU)  76 

34  to  37 

X8to  3f 

34  to  36  Fiue  ditto  . 

38  to  43 


Ditto,  old 
FeedoaU    . 
Fine  ditto    . 
Polsnd  ditto 


PoUto  ditto 
5S  to  60  Fine  ditto  . 
6Sto  67Sootch 


Flour,  per  sack 


35  to  37  Ditto, 
—  to  — 

Seeds^  4fc. 
J.      #.  dL 
4  to   5  6|HeDipseed 


30  to  36 
44  to  47 

19  to  S3 
82  to  24 

20  to  23 
SSto  26 
23  to  25 
25  to  28 
29  to  30 
60  to  6S 
56  to  60 


36to44  0 


Tarc8«  per  bsh. 

Must  White, .   9  to  11  0| Unseed,  aush.30  to  40  0 

—  Brown,  new  11  to  13  v.—  Ditto,  fine  45  to  52  0 
Sanfoin,  pcrqr.60  to  70  0  Rye  Grass,  28  to  45  0 
Tarnlps,  bsh.    10  to  IS  U  RibgzaiiS,    .  .  38  to09  0 

—  Red  ii  grecnlO  to  16  0  Clover,  red  e«  t.70  to  86  0 

—  YeUow,  9  to  11  0|—  White  ...  56  to  74  0 
Caraway,  ewt.  56  to  45  OiCohaoder  .  .  8  to  10  0 
Canary,  per  qr.  70  to  85  O'Trefoil .   ...  20  to  22  0 

Rape  Seed,  per  last,  £29  to  £30. 


7    4 


8    9 


Wheat,  per  70  lb. 
Bnf .  9    4  to  10 

Old.,  .      —    to     - 
Scotch   .  .  9     4  to  10  2 
Irish  ...  9    0  to   9    3 
Bonded    .  4    6to 
Barley,  per  60  Ihs. 
Eng.  ...   5    1  to 
Scotch  .       5    3  to 
Irish  .  .      5    0  to 
Foreign    .    —   to 
Oats,  per  45  lb. 
Ens.  ...  3    5to 
Iiish   ...  3    0  to   3  41 
Scotch  .  .  3    5  to   3    9 
Por.in  bond  —  0  to   —  0 
Do.dut.flr.>—  to    — 
Rye,perqr.35  0to38 
Malt  per  b.  9   3  to   9 
—Middlings    Oto   9 
Beana,perq. 
English  .    42  0  to  46 
Irish   .  .     40  0  to  42 
Rapesced,  p.1.  noniasL 
Pease,grey  36  0  to  40 
—White  .  54  0  to  56 
Fkmr,  English, 
p.240lbJine  48  0  to  52 
Iridi.  2ds     46  0  to  51 


Liverpool  J  April  5. 
d.    M,    d,  a.  tf. 


«.d. 


Ainer.p.l961h. 
$weet,U.S.  24  0  to  2S  0 
Do.inbond20  0  to  !2  0 
Sour  bond  SO  0  to  2S  0 
Oatmeal,  per  240  Ih. 
BngUsh  31  0  to  3«  0 
Scotch  .  •  30  Olo  330 
Irish  ...  26  0  to  30  0 
Bran,p.241b.O  9  to  0  II 

Buttery  Beefy  ^c 

Butter,p.cwL  «.  d. 

Bel£Mt,      104  Oto  105  0 

Newry  ..  97  0  to  98  0 

Waterford    9i  0  to  96  0 

Cork,pic.2d,99  Oto  104  0 

3ddry  92  Oto  —0 

0  Beef,  p.  tierce. 

6— Mess        92  Oto  95  0 

3  —  p.  barrel  55  0  to  5€  0 

Pork,  p.  bl. 
0  — Mess    .   84  Oto  — 0 
0  — MiddL  .  80  Oto  —0 

Bawwi,  p.  ewt. 
0  Short  mUs.  59  0  to  60  0 


, .   .    34  0  to  56  0 

iHams,  dry,  58  0  to  60  0 
O.Orcen  .  .  50  0  to5S0 
0.Lard,rd.p.c.53  0  to5S  0 


tVeekly  Price  ofStockSyfrom  \tt  to  22<l  Marchy  1825. 
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Meteokolouical  Table,  extracted  from  tft€  RegUter  kept  al  Edinbrnr^t^  iu  the 

Observaioryy  CattonJiilL 

N.B.~The  OtMcnratiomi  «r«  nude  twice  evory  day,  at  nine  o'cIocIl,  forenoon,  and  four  o'clock,  afler- 
nooa.^Tlie  aeeond  Obfervstiun  in  the  afternoon,  in  tlM  lint  eolnmn,  ia  taken  by  tba  Rafiatcr 


Ftbruary, 


Average  of  rain,   .618. 


MarfHi. 


Tbct.  Barom.  Tlicr.    Wind. 


Mar.  I 


»{ 


AUactka 
Tbcr.  Bmmd.    Thn.    Wlad. 


M.«74 
A.  39 
M.S9A 
A.  35 
M.17 
A.  34 
M.» 
A.  32 
il.f7* 
A.  36 
M.S6 
A.  35 
M.30 
A.  39 


«8.999 


29.170  A.  36 
M.38 
A.  38 


I  M.30 


A.  40 

M.4y 

A.  49 
M.Sfi 
A.  48 
M^ 
.A.  48 
^M.851 
A.  43 
M.35 
A.4S 


A.  85 


A.  35 
M.f  6^ 
A.  84^ 


M.40^ 
9S0  A.  40 


.8M) 


.97fi  M.36 


.5« 
.815 


.920M.88 


.925 
.636 


.319  A. 
.275 


.618 
.561 


.841 
.840 
.755 


.690  A. 


.909  M, 


.887 


M.38\ 
A.  37/ 


A.  38 
M.39 
40 
M.39. 
641  A.  39/ 
M.40\ 
A.  35 
M.49 
A.  57 
M.56 
-59, 
M.47i 


840  A. 


A.  47/ 


809  M.46\  aw 
.809  A.  41 '■■'^ 
.886M.41 
.856  A.  89/ 
.9|2m^^ 
.9MA.85 


cue. 

6. 

Cble. 

Cblr. 

CUai 

S. 

SW. 

Cblc. 

Cbk. 

8W. 

SW. 

SW 


Foren.tleec, 
aftem.  fair. 
Snow  de  sleet 
moat  of  day. 
Shwrs.  «Dow, 
and  hail. 
Morn,  fttiat, 
day  fair. 
Ditto. 
Sn.  on  hiUi, 
dull  bL  cold. 
Sn.  on  hilb, 
dtiO,  mild, 
and  lair. 
Mom.  froat, 
day  cold. 
DuU,but 
mild. 

Morn,  rain, 
day  lair. 
Sfom.nuuh. 
daydtilL 
FaSr,  with 


Aain 
lUrday. 
Froat  with 
•hown.haR. 
Mom.  firoet, 
diyooM. 
Mofrnftoit, 
liny  dun. 


Mar.l7{ 

10 

«{ 
«{ 

23 

«{ 

«{ 
»{ 


f»7i 

M.34 

A.  28 

M.37 

A.  35 

M.42 

A.28i 

M.36 

A.28i 

H.38 

A.  32 

M.42 

A.  33 

M.39 

A.  25 

M.37 

A.  26 

M.40 

A.  99 

M.40 

A.  53 

U.45 

A.  34 

M.44 

A.  38 

M.46 

A.  26 

A.130 
M.40 


29J99M.36\ 
890  A. 57/ 


^^866 


<W9M 


M.381 
A.  391 


30.109 
.380 


M.43\ 
A.  40/ 


.323 
.290  A 


M.41 
.380  A.  46 
M.42 
45 
196  M.41 
A.  43 
M.42\ 
A- 42/ 
MI41 
A.  40 
M.41 


cue. 
W. 


.990 
.990 
.765 

.eot 

.484 


•768  A. 
.826  M. 


.791 

'780  A. 


,-,44/ 
VLM\ 
A.  44/ 
M.46\ 
.5S| 


.760  M^ 

.998 A.' _ 
30.«SM.45^ 


Clhe. 


W. 


Cble. 
CWe. 


Vol.  XVII. 


A^tnge  of  ndn. 


.479 


Mom.  Ikoat, 
day  stunh. 
Mora,  froat, 
day  ah.  mow. 
Cold  and 
duU. 

Mom.foflgy, 
day  snnsn. 
Ditto  with 
froaL 
Heavy  fqg 
most  of  day. 
Monufoggy, 
after.  Kunah. 
Mom.  fro4, 
day  suiuh. 
Mora.fqffgy, 
day  sumSl 
Mora.  fr(M^ 
daytunsh. 
Ditta 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dittos 


4N 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Ekolish  Bankbuptcics,  announced  between  the  21tt 
JtnMury  and  2lBt  February,  1825 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


AndtnoD.  J.  EdwanUtrect,  Portman-tquire,  tea- 
dealer. 
Amoklf  E.  Upper  York-ttreetiBryaiutODe  aquare. 


Asbcrolt,  J*  LlTerpool,  iraomonger. 

Aahton,  J.  jun.  Fanney  Beottey,  Derty,  eheeie- 
factor. 

Aaptaall,  W.  HaHftz.  wtea^MrchanL 

Balei,  W.  Newmariut,  huikeeper. 

Baitoo,  J.  Tarlton.  Lancaster,  maltfter. 

Bath,  J.  Devonnort,  grocer. 

Beoley,  F.  Bedwardine,  Worcester*  glore-manu- 

.   tecturer. 

Benelllt  J*  B.  Regent-ftreet,  dealer. 

BenneCt,  G.  SeYrnoor-plaoDt  bntdier. 

Bertram,  M.  PnilpoC-laDe.  soep-maker. 

Birrint,  B.  Weymouth-mews,  St  Marylebooe,  U- 
rery-ttable  keeper. 

Boswood.  J.  SilTcr-street,  Falcoo-iquare,  victual- 
ler. 

Bowden,  T.  MuMum-itreet,  ttatfooer. 

Bkwd,  B.  B.  L.aiKl  T.  Hunter,  Alderagata^tiaet, 


7[-lr(nunoDger. 
wickenhanit  grocer. 


Blunt,  T._     ___^ „ 

Brimmer,  O.  Strand-lane,  ttatloncr. 

Brotdhcad,  W.  Athtoo-onder-Ltne.  and  O.  Broad- 
head,  Manchester,  stone^naaooa. 

Brooke*,  S.  Bow-oommon,  Mile-end,  black  ash- 
manufacturer. 

Butt,  S.  Motcombe,  DorMt,  cheesenlealer. 

Canbum,  W.  A.  Bayswater,  brewer. 

Candlin.  W.  Burtlem,  Stafford,  shoemaker. 

Caton,  R.  Preston,  milliner. 

Chambers,  C.  SouthamptaB-row,  RuaseU-square, 


Cha4en,  w.  and  P.  Blerthyr  TidviD,  Olamoigan. 
teaKlealets. 

Clark,  W.  Elisabeth-place,  Kennlngtotmrroas,  and 
O.  Winter,  Araold-street,  Newingtoo,  mow 
chants. 

Clarke,  O.  B.  New  Shoreham,  Sussex,  brewer. 

Collens,  B.  D.  Bristol,  hatter. 

Cooper,  B.  S.  Liverpool,  common  brewer. 

Cooper,  J.  Ashton-under-Une,  Lancaster,  shop- 
keeper. 

Crooke,  J.  Burnley,  Lancaster,  iron-ftrander. 

CrostoB,  T.  sen.  and  jun.  Liverpool,  ship-cfaaa- 

Dare,  U.  jun.  Waterloo-road,  butcher. 

Davy,  W.  Webber-street,  carpenter. 

Dawson,  T.  and  J.  Alraonbury,  York,  dothlers. 

Dean,  J.  Brompton,  timber-inen^iant. 

Dickson.  O.  M.  Uverpool,  earthenware-dealer. 

Drant,  J.  Kingston-upoo-Hull.  perfUmer. 

Draper,  T.  White-street,  Southwark,  dealer. 

1>yson,  J.  Huddersfleld,  ctothier. 

Eady,  S.  P.  Dean-street,  Sobo,  dealer. 

Edwards,  J.  Rathbone-place,  merchant. 

Ekins,  J.  Oxford-street,  cheesemonger. 

Evans,  H.  and  W.  Oxford-street,  lacemen. 

Fkrley,  T.  Hereford-place.  Commerdal-road.  ha- 
berdasher. 

Fawcett.  J.  and  P.  White,  Miks-laae,  bottle- 
merchanL 

Fletcher,  J.  PUkington,  grocer. 

Ford,  J.  Jun.  Morttaka,  Unen-draper. 

Forsalth,  S.  S.  Hackney,  haberdasher. 

Fonythk  C.  Carlisle,  draper. 

Foulkes,  J.  Cheltenham,  haberdasher. 

French,  T.  Cheltenham,  grocer. 

fuller,  J.  and  J.,  and  J.  Fletcher,  RadcUllbw  Lan- 
caster, grocers. 

GaUsrard,  and  F.  Pangesard,  Ffenchuxch^tzaet, 
merdiants. 

Gardiner,  J.  Paddfngton.  scavenger. 

Oarside.  8.  CHsbum,  York.  cattMealer. 

Garth,  W.  Colne,  Lancaster,  cotton-splnnar. 

Gtever,  T.  Wardour-street,  bricWayer. 

Oolding,  O.  Knightsbridge.  sUbie-keeper. 

Ooodall.  W.  and  J.  BirchlnaU.  Titheriagton,  cot- 
toa.«pinner. 

Goodwfh,  W.  Strand,  bookseller. 

Graham,  G.  Sunderland,  master-mariner. 

G^rawood,  J.  Birstall,  York,  joiner. 

Grgmir,  g.  and  J.  Bowden,  Maach 


Grifliths,  J.  HoUywdl,  eoal-merehant. 

Grimwood,J.  Huxton,  carpenter. 

Grooock,  S.  Gray'»4nn4an»-road,  oU  and  cokmr- 

man. 
Hall,  R.  jun.  Poolton  in  the  Fylde,  Lancaster, 

Uquor-merdiaat. 
Huding,  T.  and  Son,  and  R.  Haxdii^  Biiatal, 

bruib>maken. 
Harmer,  J.  Great  Soney-street,  stove-mcBoCae- 

turer. 
Hart,  J.  OlODcester,  woollen-draper. 
Harvey,  W.  Hlghgate.  victualler. 
Hawes,  R.  B.  Howley-street,  Walworth,  carpcater. 
Hay,  W.  Rosemary-lane,  victualler. 
Hendenon,  J.  Shap,  Westmoreland,  com-dcakr. 
Herbert,  B.  Cheltenham,  sUk-reerorr. 
HIppon.  W.  Dewsbuiy,  woonen-manafkctuzar. 
Hirst,  J.  HuddenAdd.  ckydi-raerchanL 
Howe,  R.  Hayroarket,  job-master. 
Howell,  J.  Chdtenluun,  phunber  and 
Hughes,  T.  SpeldhuzBtelreet,  draper. 
Humdan,  J.  Bristol,  haberdasher. 
Jaokson,  J.  Dover,  tailor. 
Jay,  R.  Kilbum,  carpenter. 
Jooes,  E.  NewingtDB-<^i  use  way,  Momi  diaper* 
Kacne,  S.  sen.  Long  Ditton,  eoal-mstchaaL 
King,  T.  Oxford,  grocer. 
Ringham,  J.  Crojraen,  Ihicn-draper. 
Knight,  J.  P.  Fufiuun,  hop-mcrdumL 
Lasoux,  T.  T.  De,  Cantaorlwry,  ckler-i 
Lea,  W.  Charlotte-street,  FItiroy-square.  broker. 
Leigh,  J.  Bine  Anchor-road,  Bennoodsey,  angi- 

neer. 
Levoi,  W.  Cheltenham,  pictora-deakr. 
Levy,  J.  Southampton,  grocer. 
Levy,  J.  H«nming's-row,  ^aas-dcalsK. 
Lock,  J.  Bakerstreet,  North,  chemist. 
Long,  W.  Uttle  St  AndreWMtreel,  Seven-dials, 

OU  and  ortour-merdiant. 
MalkMiah,  E.  J.  Belvidere-plaoe,  Walworth,  ner- 

dunt. 
Marshall.    T.  Whitelk»-eourt,  ConhiU,   mcr- 


.       .J.        

Moore,  J.  U.  City-road,  bUnd-maker. 

Morgan,  J.  T.  Arlingtaohplace,  St  JohnVetreeC- 

road,  jeweller. 
Mosder,  R.  Goubton-aqnare,  Whitcchapel,  glaaa- 

Nathan,  M.  Georga-street,  Addphi,  bUMaokar. 
Newbank,  J.  BarKstxeet,  Maryleboncb  i 


Nickets,  J.  HoBter-street,  Brunswick-sqnaia,  op- 

hoUterer. 
Osborne,  T.  Strood.  Gloueester.  Hnen-drsner. 
O'Shaughnessy,  H.P.  and  G.  Sherbom,  PaU-MaB, 

bootmakers. 
Ousey,  H.  Ashton-under-line,  cabinetmaker. 
Owens,  T.  Toxtath-paik,  near  Liverpool,  eartcr. 
Paris,  A.  A.  Long<«cre,  printer. 
Fassey,  S.  High-atreet,  Newlngtan-botta,  book- 
seller. 
Pattijon,  W.  Liverpool,  merchanL 
Perry.  X  Gravesend,  confectioner. 
Pilkmgton,  R.  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  roerehaat. 
Pocock,  J.  W.  Southampton-street,  Strand,  ap- 

holsterer. 
Porter,  R.  Hackney-road,  baker. 
Prescodd,  G.  Soudiover.  miller. 
Redshawe.  T.  Fleet-street,  bookseller. 
Rees.  D.  Liverpool,  mnrchant. 
Reeves,  J.  Eaton,  Uilor. 
Riva,  O.  and  N.  Sbeflldd,  hardwaremen. 
Roberts,  P.  P.  H.  Holbora,  cheesemonffO*. 
Robinson,  J.  H.  aad  H.  S.  Homehurcb,  Essex, 

hay-salesman. 
RoUey,  T.  ShetBeld.  stonemason. 
Rowe,  W.  Plymouth.  jeweDer. 
Rowland,  H.  W.  Tottenham,  stationer. 
Russd,  D.  Long-acre,  lineo-dzaper. 
Saunden,  J.   Hdlland-street,  BanksMe, 

drier. 

Savage,  W.  Fettar^lane,  victualler. 
Seager,  J.  R.  Stepney,  phunber  and  glaiier. 
Shanley.  H.  UtCk  Axgyl^atnct,  wine  and  splrifc- 

meraiaat. 
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ShtmlMWrth,  C  Birmii^liMi,  Mbintt-nukw. 

tSVOM^a  f*»  "•  iftvcrpooif  naMnuuner. 

Smith,  O.  SouthATOpUm-fttreet,  Camberwell,  gro- 

Smlth,  W.  W.  Holboni-hill.  tllk-meroer. 

Smith,  G.  WatUnf -fttraet,  fkctor. 

Smith,  T.  O.  Sun-itreet,  Blshopsffate-ktreet,  ha- 


RegiHer* 


Tajrlor,  T. 
ThomhiU,  W. 
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Smyth.  H.  PiecMUUy,  horitr. 

Spjurkg,  T.  and  J.  Bailey,  Chandoa-ctreet.  dnpen. 

StaAml,  S.  Maocherter,  brewer. 

Stanley,  It.  Old  Kent-road,  linen-draper. 

Stead.  J.  Wakefield,  architect. 

Stoneharo,  T.  Little  Chebea,  brewer. 

Storer,  J.  Mount-etreet,  Grosvenor-equart,  under- 
taker. 

Strachan,  R.  Cheapaide,  warehotueman. 

Stranack,  J.  Park-place,  Mile-«nd,  matter-mari- 
ner. 

Sweetapple.  J.  P.  Chi«enbary,  WUte,  hone-deal- 
er. 

Taylor,  C.  Salisbury,  inn-ludder. 


Yoritpplaoe,    New-road,   hone- 

TbottH  E.  Haitii«i,  haberdasher. 

Turner,  O.  Chancery-Une,  itaUoiier. 

Turner,  R.  Mancherter,  Joiner. 

Tudor,  D.  Newport,  Monmouth,  ihip-buildcr. 

Vlfor,  W.  MaldMooe,  butehec 

Walker,  J.  jun.  Lambeth-walk,  oTen-builder. 

Whitley,  J.  T.  Sdmonton,  grocer. 

Whittenbory,  E.  W.  Leeds,  wooUtn-manufkottt- 
r«r. 

Wilkinson,  B.  Leicester,  draper. 

Williams,  W.  B.  Upper  Drook-street,  Groivenor- 
sQuare,  tailor. 

Wlllock,  R.  Lancaster,  wine-mcrcfaant. 

Windlett,  J.  Norwich,  grocer. 

Wingale,  T.  W.  Bath,  dealer. 

Wood,  J.OieatRusseUtreet,  Bloomsbury,  silver- 
smith. 

Wren,  T.  London-wan,  silkman. 

Wright,  J.  CharkHte^treet,  St  Pancras,  cfaaese 
monger. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  1st  Fe« 
bruarymnd  the  31st  of  March  1825,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


AJexander,  Thomas,  and  Company,  mannfartu- 
rers  in  Glasgow. 

Bicket,  Alexander,  junkff,  butdier,  txader,  and 
dealer  in  cattle  in  Newton-upon-Ayr. 

Blair,  James,  merchant  and  watehmaker  in  Kil- 
winning. 

Brown,  John,  cow-feeder  and  eattl*4ca]er  In  Pais- 
ley. 

Campbell^Jaroes,  soan^Mller  at  Queensferry. 

"*'*        •«....     ,,  »dOo.  raer  *^  ^'~ 


.  merchants  and  dryaalt- 

CTsinGlMgow. 
Dow,  Alexander,  merchant  and  tlasman  In  Bal- 

fton. 
Farquharsoa,  Samud,  ironmonger,  latdy  carrying 

on  business  at  Cupar  te  FUb. 
IngUsand  Robb,  merdiants  in  Glasgow,  and  Robb 

and  In^ls.  nterehants  in  Demerara. 
Jenkfatt,  wllHam,  coal-master  and  spirltnlealer  in 

Glawow. 
Kyle,  Jamei 
H'OUUt 


Robert,  upholsterer  In  InTemces. 
,  tamkeepcr  atBroomldaw,  Otoa- 


'ray, 
M'Intosh,  Ja 

gow. 
Mcnsies,  Thomas,  merchant,  druggist,  and  sur- 

geoD  fan  Glasgow. 
Ovbom,  Geofge,  leather^ncrdumt  and  boot  and 

shoemaker  In  Glasgow. 
Sanden,  Gilbert,  wholesale  hardware-merchant, 

affcnt,  and  accountant  in  Glasgow. 
Snuth,  An^lrew,  draper,  Arbromi. 
Spcir,  John,  innkeeper  and  coach  proprietor  at 

Lugton  Bridge  Inn,  in  the  county  of  Ayr. 
The  Glasgow  New  Tan  Work  Company. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Cameron,  Dugald,  and  Co.  merchants  and  groan 

in  Greenock;  a  second  dividend  S5th  April. 
Cousin,  James,  silk  and  cotton-yam  meroant  in 

Paisley ;  a  dlridend  S5th  April. 


Gillies,  Colin,  merchant  in  Brechin,  Forfiuihires 
a  final  dividend  19th  ApriL 

Gordon.  Patrick,  the  late^  sometime  stationer  In 
Glasgow  I  a  final  dividend  ifCth  ApriL 

Graham,  Alexander,  and  Company,  merchants  in 
Glasgow,  and  carrying  on  business  in  Concep- 
tion Bay,  NewftNmdland,  under  the  firm  of 
Graham,  M'Niool,and  Company;  a  dividend 
after  6th  ApriL 

Hamilton,  Hugh,  merchant  in  Greenock ;  a  divi- 
dend after  Sid  March. 

llamUton,  John  and  William,  wrights  and  build- 
en,  Lanark  ;  a  final  dividend  Aih  May. 

Law,  David,  innkeeper,  coach-contractor,  fkrmer. 
and  cattl»dealer  at  Kiaroea-Green ;  a  first  and 
final  divkkndad  May. 

Macalplne,  James,  general  merchant  and  trader 
at  CSirpach,  near  Fort-William  I  a  second  divi- 
dend after  S8th  March. 

M'Rae,  Daniel,  merchant  la  Nairai  a  first  divi« 
dend  after  16th  Maicli. 

Millar,  James  and  WUUam,  distillen  at  Cralgcnd, 
and  Spirit  dealen  in  Glasgow  I  earrying  on  Im- 
sinees  under  the  firm  of  Jamea  MiUar ;  a  first 
and  final  dividend  17th  May. 

Morrison,  Mazwdl,  WiOiamMnter  andpnblish« 
er  in  Edinburgh  I  a  dividaid  after  6th  ApriL 

Neilson,  Andrew  and  Michael,  wholesale  tca- 
dealen  in  Glasgow ;  a  dividend  16th  ApriL 

Philips,  Lawrence,  mamifketurer  and  merchant  in 
Glasgow;  a  dividend  stfter  S9lh  March. 

Seunders,  James,  printer  and  writer  in  Dundee; 
a  dividend  in  AmiL 

White,  Measn and  Company,  brewan m  Pertht 
a  dividend  on  14th  March. 

Wilson,  Anthony,  merchant  and  ship-owner  in 
Aberdeen ;  a  fiurther  dividend  on  t5th  March. 

Young,  David,  wright  in  Catton  of  Glasgow;  a 
divfaend  on  S4th  Maieb. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


February, 

SDr.Gdsf  Uent.  Caldwell,  by  puich.  vice  Late-     IS 
ward,  ret.  SO  Jan.  18S5. 

Cor.  Stewart,  LieuL  do.      14 

C.  B.  Pitman,  Cor.  dOb 

4  T.  W.  Uoyd,  (Rid.  Mast.)  Cor.  with-     15 

out  pay,  '  77  do. 

1  Dr.  Aa.  Stng.  Barry,  Iron  75  F.  As.  Surg.       1  F. 

vice  Tedlie,  9S  F.  XO  do. 

a  Cor.  Lord  BrudeneU,  Lieut  byjmr. 

vice  Muipfay,  ret.  13  do. 

Conocal  Miner,  from  R.  Horse  Gds.       t 

(Riding  Mast)  Cor.  da. 


J.  B.  Alexander,  Cor.  by  pureh.  vice 

Blgge,rct.  SOdow 

J.  Knnedy,  dow  bf  purch.  vioe.  Ott- 

pto,  prom.  30  Dec.  1614. 

Paym.  I  eechj  fkom  65  F.  Paym.  vice 

Sloiey,  h.  p.  6S  F.  r7Jan.ltt5. 
CapL  LeGuay,  Ihaa  lVet.BB.Capt. 

vice  Suckling*  90  F.  13do. 

Lient.  Stovte,  Capt.  by  puxch.  vice 

Dobbin,  rat.  S7  do. 

Cut.  Cash,  Msjor  by  pURh.  vice 

WiQiams,  prom.  tfido. 
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Lirat.  Onham,  Cape 


N.  H.  J.  Wcftby,  Ens.  f8  do. 

As.  Surg.  Campbell  from  h.  p.  93  F. 

As.  Surg.  5  Feb. 

Lieut.  Wakh,  from  h.  p.  5  Dr.  Gda. 


036 


19  Dec  1894. 

Ens.  Moonon,  flnom  fl9  F.  Lieut,  by 

porch.  Tica  Lerrf  Paukt,  prom. 

IS  Fe^  IMS, 

B  As.  Sorg.  Faqguson,  fkom  b.  p.  97  F. 

As.  Surg.  Tioe  Scott,  res.     n  Jan. 

15  J.V.Sheaey,Ens.vioeBeatty,31F. 

tedob 

Ser).  Hardy»  from  1  F.  Ods.  Qr.  Mast. 

▼)oa  Clare,  dead,  13  do. 

90  Ueut  Gamble,  ftom  81  F.  Capt.  rice 

Byrne,  31  F.  S6  do. 

94  Sai;^  M^.  RetUy.  (Acting  A4j.)  rank 

of  Ens.  without  pay,  13  do. 

31  CapLByme,  fhmSOF.CapLKdo. 

Ehb.  BMitty,  Ihim  53  F.  Unit,  vice 

Gamble,  20  F.  do. 

As.  Surg.  Sheppard,  from  b.  p.  93  F. 

As.  Surg.    "^  "^STdow 

13  F.  Pigoit,  Ens.  vice  Hodgson,  83  F. 

3  Feb. 

54  Lieut  Woodgate,  Capt.         11  Jan. 

Eos.  CoosidiDe.  Lieut.  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Gascoyne,  flrora  Rifle  Brig. 

do.  13  do. 

Ens.  Dalgaty,  ftom  70  F.  do.  13  do. 

Gent  Cadet  G.  Man,  from.  R.  MiU. 

CoL  Ens.  do. 

59  'f^*  Assist  Kemlo,  As.  Suxg.  vice 

Thompson,  4  Dr.  SO  do. 

60  Bt  Mi^.  Schoedde,  Maj.  by  puxch. 

vice  F.  Im  Thnm,  ret.  do. 

Lieut  ElMson,  Capt  do. 

Sd  Lieut  Fothergili.  1st  Lieut     do. 

O.  Mason,  Sd  Lieut  dow 

£5  Capt  Bates,  from  h.  h.  62  F.  Paym. 

Leech,  15  Dr.  27  da 

66  Bt  Mm}.  Baird.  Mi^.  by  purch.  vice 

Laaeelles,  ret.  15  da 

Lieut.  Clarke,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Ditmas.  Ueut  do. 

^  T.  L.  Goldic.  Ens.  da 

67  Ens.  Sweadland*  Ueut  vice  Munio, 

dead  27  da 

O.  W.  Jamas,  Ens.  da 

70  J.  Skinnre,  Ena.  vice  Dalgety,  54  F. 

13  da 

79  Ueut  CaiapbeU,  from  67  F.  Ueut 

viae  Crawftml.  h.  p.  67  F.    5  Feb. 

85  Ens.  Hodgson,  ftom  45  F.  Ueut  vice 

O'Brian,  dnd  da 

»»  Lieut  Walpole,  Capt  by  pureh.  vice 

HiU,  ret  13  Jan. 

Ena.  BuUer,  Ueut  da 

Hiu  O.  W.  F.  Kinnaird,  Ueut   da 

89  Jd  Lieut  Hots.  C  D.  BJaney,  fVom 

Rifle  Brig.  Lt  by  puaeh.  vice  BcU, 

prom.  27  da 

M  Capt  SuekUag,  from  1  F.  Capt  vkse 

Cox,  h.  p.  13  do. 

9 1  Capt  Hay,  Bfaj.  by  puzdi.  vice  Walsh. 

ret  3  Feb. 

Lieut  Burae,  Capt  da 

94  Capt  Franktyn.  ftom  b.  p.  24  F.  Cap. 

vice  Craig,  2  Vet  Bat.  do. 

As.  Surg.  Lester,  firom  7  Dr.  Guards, 

no  s  S«fg- vice  TUt  h.  p.  27  Jan. 

»»  Capt.  Beauderck,  from  h.  p.  Unatt 

on    n.       „CaptviceHiU.  1  VetBat   13da 

Rifle  Brig.    P.  if,  w.  CaropbeU.  2d  Lieut  vice 

Gascoyne,  54  F.  da 

Ens.  Shelly,  from  15  F.  2d  Lieut  by 

1  iif  .  «        purch.  vice  Blaney.  89  F.      27  da 

1  W.  I.  R.    W.    Ruasel.  Ens.    vice  Ellu,    dead 

«  Lieut  O'Meara.  from  h.  p.  Af.  Corps, 

*  «  ,r  .  .>     J^^f^'  ^*««  Stopfcrd,  dead,  13  Jaa. 

1  R.  Vet.  Bn.  Capt  HiU,  ftomWF.  Capt  vice  Le 

Guay.lF.  "^        do. 

"T"  NJ*i?i  ^"»^  ^*  f .  vice  Mac- 
dooeH,  ret  Hst,  soda 

Unatiached, 
Lieut  Lord  W.  Paulet,  Ihwn  7  F. 
Capt  by  purch.  vke  Bt  Mai.  Bds. 
coe.  R.  Art  rat        12  Feb.  1825. 


DMv. 


Orinanct  Dfpartmewt. 
Royal  ArtiOery. 

M^.  and  Lt  CoL  Poirer.  tt  OjL 

vice  W.  Dixon,  dead,  26  Dee.  1954. 
Cspt  and  Lt  CoL  Smith,  Mj^.  da 
td  Capt  and  M^.  Greene,  Capt  da 
Sd  Capt  Sweeth^  from  h.  p.  M  Cap. 
da 
1st  Lt  Forster,  2d  Capt  da 

Glasgow,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lt  da 

2d  Lt.  Mayne.  1st  Lt  da 

Gent  Cadet  Binffham,  2d  Lt  da 
2d  Capt.  Coles,  from  h.  p.  2d  QaaL, 

vice  Johnson,  b.  p.      l  Jan.  uts. 
1st  Ueut.  Mottley,  from  h.  pi  1st  Lt. 

vice  Creagh,  dead  3  da 

2d  Lieut  Wilfbrd.  1st  Ueut  da 
Gent  Cadet  Walker,  2d  Lieut,  da 
1st  Lieut  Basset  ftom  h.  p.  Ist  Lieut 

vice  Blake,  h.  p.  25  da 
D'Arley,  flrom  h.  p.  da  vice 

Miller,  h.  p.  •^        da 

SdCapt  Maxwell,  ftom h.p.  M Cast 

vice  Briscoe,  ret  if  Feb^ 

Ro^al  Engineers. 

Capt  Dixon,  from  h.  pb  Capt  vice 

Haldane,  dead  12  Jan.  1S2&. 

1st  Lieut  Hafl,  2d  Capt  da 

ElUot,fbomh.p.lftLtda 

2d  Lieut.  Rose,  1st  Ueut  do. 

1st  Lieut  Williams,  from  h.  n.  1st 

Ueut  vice  Mudft.  dead       ti  do. 

Medical  DepartmcuL 

Brev.  Insp^  Bttike.  Imp.  to  Jan.  18SS. 

Swg.  CoUier.  Bff«v.  lam.  in  CeyteoL 

.     «  *^^ 

As.  Sun.  SampMB, from  h. p.  104P. 

As.  SuriT.  vice  Hospw  As.  M'D^- 

motlft  Ceykm  R«g.  tS  Jao. 

Hasp.  As.  O'Doaocl.  As.  Suig.  viee 

Sibbald,  dead,  *    da 

Uoap.  As.  PeaMtH.  from  h.  p.  Hc^k 

As.  vice  As.  Sui^g.  Mitchell,  e«ic. 

J.  Patenon.  Hosp.  Assist  da 

Exclianget. 
U.  CoL  da  Burgh,  from  S  F.  with  Lt  CoL  WO- 

liaras,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Bt  Lt  Col.  Dodgia,  fkom  66  F.  with  Ma].  Pa- 

thckson,  99  F.  ' 

Capt  HuttoDf  from  31  F.  with  Capt  Bray,  88  F. 
Paslev,  from  47  F.  with  Capt  Pennycukk, 


h.  p.  78  f, 

Silver,  from  d5  F.  witn  capt  Conroy.  C 

Ueut  Allai^  from  7  F.  with  Ueut  Goididt  98  F. 


iiver,  from  53  F.  with  Capt  Conroy.  G9  F. 


-  Wood,  from  14  F.  with  Lt  Tialinc,'67  F. 

^  Sa9«,  from  47  F.  with  Lt  AsheTe?  F. 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Capal.  from  1  UCe  Gds.  with 

Ens.  Baring,  5  F. 
Ens.  Want,  £m.  48  F.  with  Ena.  Maekworth,  63  F. 
Paym.  Dawe,  from  31  F.  with  Paym.  Monk,  53  F. 
As.  Surg.  Dudgeon,  from  86  F.  with  As.  Suifw 

Fitspatrick,  h.  p^  4  Dr. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 
Lieut  CoL  Lascclles,  66  F. 

Wal$h,  91  F. 

Major  F.  Im  Thum,  60  P. 

Briscoe,  R.  Art 

Capt  LatewaixL  2  Dr.  Ods. 

Dobbin,  1  F. 

Hill,  88  F. 

Lieut  Murphy,  8  Dr. 
Comet  BigTO,  13  Dr. 
As.  Surg.  Ferguson,  8  F. 

Appointment  CanecUed. 
Staff  AssUt  Surg.  MitchelL 

DitmitWif,  * 

Ueut  Atkinson,  49  F. 

Officers  Wounded  im  the  Expedition  under 
Brigadier  General  Sir  Arcfiibald  Camp^ 
heU^  JCC.B*  agaiuM  the  Dominions  cf 
the  King  ofAva,  between  the  \6thJune 
andl2lh  JuJy^  1824. 

Capt  JokpsoQ,  15  F.  severely  asd  dftagerously. 

Ueut  Barrtttj  13  P.  severely— arm  ampuuted. 
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Detthi, 


M^.  Ocn.  PowleCt.  CaTenhun«  iMtr  RMdfnc. 
6  Dec  IBSt 

Sir  C  O.  Butler,  late  of  87  P. 

Foley,  late  of  R.  liar.  Woroester. 

Ueut  COL  Vtwm,  h.  pw  18  F.  Jaraaiem     1  Nov. 

Bxooroe.  R.  Art.  Jamaica.  4  Jan.  1825. 

M^ior  Mackeniie.  77  F.  Jainaka. 

Newton,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bat  Chatham.  I  Jan. 

DeUiis.h.i».iUna.Ocr.Lcg.  93  do. 

OqiC  CampbelU  ^1  F.  Spanish  Town.  Jamaica, 
29  Nov.  18f4. 

•  FOrbM.  ^.  p.  56  F.  Sloant  Street,  7  Febb 

IStS. 


Lieut  Mudfe,  R.  Gnf . 
HayTlateG"      " 


S  Vet  Bftt  MhriktOJuM^ltti. 

-Tudor,  h.  p.  York  Ran.  9 Oct 

Endfn  W.  A.  Rom,  50  F.  Up  Park.  Jamaica, 

18  Nov.  18fi. 

Pnym.  Lieut  Vinicombe,  50  F. 

Clarke,  h.  p.  84  F.  DubUn.  «4  Dee. 

Quart  Mart.  Stwwart.  h.  p.  76  F.  Banfl;    13  Jan. 
-— —  Blanche,  h.  p.  Rcay  Feneiblei. 

Commiuariat  DipartmemU 
At.  Com.  Gen.  KoMiler.  DesMnra,  50Dec. 

Medkal  Dtptartment, 
Suff .  orn,  50  F.  Jamaiea,  11  Dec 

Staf  Ai.  Surg.  WUej.  Jamaica.  S4  lim. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jmme  19. 1814.  At  Mimntohi.  New  brw«wM:», 
the  wife  or  Alexander  Fraaer.  jun.  Eiq.  of  a  Km. 

SepL  18.  At  Serunpoee,  the  ladf  oT  Geoige  S. 
BiphiMton,  Eiq.  of  a  ton. 

25.  At  WaliSabaud.  the  ladv  of  LieulenaM. 
Colonel  Brodie.  of  the  tSd  native  inCintry.  Ma- 
dras, of  a  Km. 

Now.  S9.  At  Jamaica,  the  huiy  of  Dr  Geoige 
Dempster,  of  a  mb. 

Jan.  3,  1825.  At  Madem.  the  lady  of  Dr  WU- 
Uam  Gourky  of  Klncndg.  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Hafifax.  the  lady  of  Captain  Houeton 
Stewart,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  km. 

23.  At  the  Union  Hotel,  St  Andrew's  Square^ 
the  lady  of  Captain  KUiot  Royal  Navy,  of  a  ion. 

24.  At  Forth  Street.  Mrs  A.  Brodie.  of  a  ion. 
Vtb,  1.  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Smart  of  Conenqrth. 

of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Haddington.  Mn  Henry  Davidson,  of  a 
son. 

2.  At  EHder  Street  Mrs  Spence,  of  a  daughter. 

SL  Near  Scarborough,  the  lady  of  Captain  Ro- 
bert BMwe«  Bdwarvk.  of  a  Km. 

»  At  Ruehlaw  House,  the  lady  of  John 
Sydserf.  Esq.  of  Ruehlaw.  of  a  daughter. 

4.  MrsHordMrgh,of  Loehaaskmy.ofadaugh. 
lec 

—  Mrs  Archibald  Douglae.  Great  King  Stoeet, 
of  a  son.  n 

5.  At  London,  the  Countsss  of  Moimt  Charles, 
faidy  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  Um  Foreign 
Aflkirs,  of  ason  and  heir. 

6.  At  Rlikeudbrlght.  thebMly  of  D.  Blair.  Esii. 
younger  of  Borgue,  of  a  danghlar. 

7.  At  51.  Frederick  Stoeet,  Mn  Keith,  of  a 


—  In  Dublin,  the  tody  of  Ueutsnant-Colond 
Macgiegor.  88th  rsriaaent  of  a  daughter. 

11.  Mn  MoncreUOtorthumberiand  Street,  of 
a  daughter. 

13.  At  Amiston  House.  Lady  Ann  Cruickihsnk, 
ofason. 

—  At  London,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Grant  of  Grant, 
ofason. 

—  At  Cockemie.  Mi«  H.  F.  CadeU.  of  a  son. 

14.  At  Shivas,  Mn  Forbes  Irvii«.  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Upper  Rerkely  Street  Ixmdon,  the  tody 
of  WiHiam  T.  Thornton,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Edinburgh.  Mn  Wotherqpoon.  George 
Street  of  a  son. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Aberdour.  Mu  Bryee.  efa 
daughter. 

—  At  Rroomhall,  the  Countess  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine,  of  a  son. 

18.  Atherlbther*s.  John  Law  M'CtoOan.  Esq. 
of  Lanrialon  Castle.  Cramond.  the  tody  of  Gcorfe 
Drummond*  Esq.  of  Dumoryne^  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Robert  Whig- 
ham,  Beq.  advooate  of  a  son. 

20.  At  Woodville.  near  Edinburgh,  Mra  Jamas 
Wilion,  of  a  dauiriitsr. 

—  At  TrMty.  Mn  Burnet,  of  a  son. 

2L  At  Dalkeith,  the  tody  of  Capt^n  Robert 
TM^  R.  N.  <tf  a  deugtusf- 

92.  At  Oeone  Square,  the  lady  of  Patrick  Dn^ 
geon,  Esa  of  East  Craig,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bdlnbur|rii,  the  tody  ofhtotthew  N.  Mac- 
donald.  Esq,  W.  8.  of  ason. 


24.  At  Gloucester  Plaot.  the  tody  of  James 
Homer.  Esq.  youngarof  Newtonds,of  aaoa. 

26.  At  Comiston,  Mn  FoRCit,  of  a  daugh. 
tcr. 

ifarc*  S.  At  Maggamey  Castle,  the  tody  of 
Steuart  Menales.  Esq.  of  Culdares.  of  a  daugmer. 

4.  At  Broughton  Ptooe,  Mn  Robert  Bla^to*  of 
a  son. 

~  At  Erskine.  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Eton- 
tyre,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  SO.  Caslto  Street.  Mn  David  Cannan,  of  a 
•so. 

*  Mn  Johnston.  2,  Minto  Street,  Ncwington, 
of  a  son. 

9.  The  tody  of  Captain  DalyeU,  royal  MTy.  of 
•  son. 

11.  At  Easter  Warrlston.  the  tody  of  Ueut- 
Ocneral  the  Hon.  Alex.  Duf;  of  a  diughter. 

—  Mn  Kinloch,  of  Gourlie,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Ardinoq[>to  Castto,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
John  Campbell,  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  MilUken,  the  tody  of  Sir  William  Milli- 
ken  Napier.  Bart  of  a  son. 

14.  In  Great  Ung  Street  tte  tody  of  H.Lnnw- 
den,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  son. 

15.  AINevhall,  thetody  of  John  Buckk,  Em|. 
ofason. 

—  At  Hope  Street  the  tody  of  Lieut-Colonel 
F.  W.  Taylor,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  3.  Royal  Circus,  Mn  Walter  Dickson,  of 

n.AtOmttomUk.  Lanarkshire,  Mn  Stirling, 
of  asoD* 

—  At  27,  Castle  Street.  Mn  R.  D.  Dickie,  of 

19.  At  Howard  Ptoce,  Mn  Fairbaim.  of  a  son. 
2a  Mn  Edington,  West  Maitland  Street  of  a 
•on. 

22.  At  Broughton  Park  House.  Mn  Yule,  of  a 
daughter. 

*-  At  10.  DubUn  Street.  Edinburgh,  Mn  Huie. 
of  a  dawghtrr 

~  At  Altyre.  Lady  C.  G.  Cumming.  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Fortaaary.  Mn  William  BeU,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Duddingston,  the  ladv  of  George  Steed, 
fiiq.  royal  dragoons,  of  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  Kinrov  Blanse.  Mn  Robertson,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dougtos's  Hotel.  St  Andrew's  Square, 
Mn  Lockhart  of  CasUehill,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  The  Hon.  Mn  George  Macdonell.  of  a  son. 

25.  Mra  Paul,  9,  Howe  Street,  of  a  daughter. 
36,  At  St  Andrews,  Mn  BaUour.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  John  Sttoet,  Esq. 
of  the  royal  artillery,  of  a  $on. 

28.  At  5.  West  Circus  PUce.  Mn  Clephane.  of 
a  daughter. 

31.  At  Prastonpans,  Mn  Hidop.  of  adanghter. 

AmU  1.  At  Regutos,  tho  lady  of  Sir  Thomas 
DicK  Lauder  of  Grange  and  Fountainhall.  Bart 
of  a  daughter. 

3.  Alt  Polkemmet.  thetody  of  Sir  WilUam  Bait- 
lia^  Bart,  of  a  son.. 

LMOy,  At  No.  5.  St  John  Street,  M(s  H.  Ato%. 
ander,  of  a  son. 

Uitl^,  Mn  Waogh.  13,  St  John  Street,  of  a 
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MARRIAGES. 

tke,  8.  189L«A*  KiBranr.  Idand  of  MuU. 
P«Cer  M*Arthur,  Em.  ArdweA,  to  Flon,  daughter 
of  the  kts  John  Maclemn,  Eaq.  of  TAngimulf 

J«fi.8,  18S5.— AtTtrickenhJun,  RobertJcffh*y. 
Esq.  to  Mary  Eleanor,  widow  of  the  late  Willian 
Siinpaont  Kmo,  Madraa* 

SSTAt  Manaflckl  P]aee,  Edinbuigh.  Mr  John 
Swayne,  EUe,  Fiftahire,  to  Amca  Geondana, 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Peddle,  Lelth  Walk. 

31.  At  London,  Captain  the  Hon.  Walter  For- 
bes, Coldstream  Guaras,  aeoood  aon  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Forhaa,  to  Horatio,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Gregory  Shaw,  Bart,  of  Ktnwaid,  eounty  of 


CM«y, 


Feb.  1.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wation 
of  Conniatoa,  minuter  of  Corington,  to'Ekanora, 
daughter  of  David  M*Haffle,  E«q.  of  Overton. 

~  At  Murieambus,  Mr  Thomaa  Grey,  King's 
Kettle,  to  laabeila.  daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Sinuon, 
Muircarabus,  Fifethire. 

2.  At  Dundai  Street,  the  Rev.  James  Brown, 
minister  of  Kilrenny,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Forrester,  minister  m  Kilrenny. 

3.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  IMckson,  of  the  West  Kirk, 
at  6,  Shandwtck  Place,  Walter  Seott,  Esq^  lieu- 
tenant  In  the  15th  Hussars,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  of  Abbotsford,  Bart,  to  Miss  Jane  Jobsoo, 
only  child  of  the  late  William  Jobson,  Eaq.  of 
Loehore,  in  the  county  of  Fife. 

6.  At  Anstruther,  Mr  David  Johnston,  currier 
and  leather-merdumt,  Edinburgh,  to  JuBat,  eMest 
daughter  of  Mr  William  Morion,  leatfaer-fkclor* 
Edinburgh. 

7.  At  Kirkaldy,  Thomas  L.  Dundas,  Eaq.  royal 
navy,  to  Margajret,  third  daughter  of  Dr  John- 


8.  At  Peel,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Paterson,  mini- 
ster of  Galashiels,  to  Maigaret,  daughter  of  Mr 
Robert  LaidUw,  Peel.  Selkirkshire. 

la  At  Aberford,  WUIiaro  Mure,  Esq.  son  of  Wil- 
liam Mure,  Esq.  of  Caldwell,  to  Laura,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Markham,  Eaq.  of 
Baoca  Hall,  in  the  county  of  York. 

~  At  Balgownie,  William  Urquhart,  Esq.  of 
Craigkton,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Alexander  Fiaser,  Esq.  of  FraaerflekL 

IS.  At  London,  Mr  Charles  Lambert,  to  Jan*, 
aldeft  daughter  of  Robert  Spean,  Eaq.  of  Rinnin- 
moot,  Fifeshire. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Tnlloh,  Esq.  of  Arthur- 
ihicU,  county  ofRozbnr|rii,  to  Helen  R.  S.  Fal- 
Moar,  seoood  daughter  ofDavid  Faloooar,  Eaq.  of 
Carlowrie. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Alexr.  Thomson,  Eaq.  of  Ban- 
chory, to  JcMy,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexr.  Fraaer. 
Eaq.  merchant 

15.  At  Falkirk,  Robert  Paton.  writer,  Orkney, 
to  MaUlda.  onW  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Rutsft,  of  London. 

17.  At  Momingsidt,  Daniel  Mackay.  Eaq.  of 
Santa  Crut,  to  Mrs  Mnh*,  relict  of  John  Muir,' 
Eaq.  late  of  Demarara. 

Feb,  21.  At  Oban,  on  the  Slat  ultimo,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Beith,  Glasgow,  to  Julia,  eldeat  daugh- 
ter of  J.  Robson,  Eaq.  Oban. 

SS  At  Bo'nesi.  Jamca  Johnston,  Eaq.  merchant, 
Edinbuigh,  to  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  WllUam  Scott,  Esq.  Musselburgh. 

S3.  At  Jedburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Wataon,  Leith 
Walk,  to  Marguvt,  dauahter  of  the  late  John 
Harvey,  Eaq.  surgeon  of  the  Sd  Queen'a  Dragoon 
Guards. 

?4.  WiUiam  Ker  Hay,  Eso.  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  service,  to  Catharine,  youngest 
dauffhter  of  the  late  Caotahi  SwindeU  Norreil. 

f5.  At  Carierhaugh,  Mr  Jamea  Burnett.  Anne'a 
Hope,  to  EliaOieth,  daughter  of  the  lata  Mt 
Charles  Cunningham. 

S8.  At  Cholmondeley  House,  Piccadilly,  Loo- 
don,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  H.  Cholmonddey,  ae> 
cond  son  of  the  Marquto  and  Marchioness  of  Choi- 
roondeley,  to  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Ri^t  Hon.  Charles  Axbuthnot 

March  1.  In  St  John's  Chapd,  Edinburgh,  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  rovalnavy,  to  Margaret,  youBfaaC 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Hunter,  Cooaul- 
Gcneral  in  Spain. 

S.  At  Mary  Pkee,  Stockbridge,  Thomaa  John 
Brown,  Eaq.  merdiant,  London,  to  Barbara.  s»> 
rood  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Mlt^aU. 
HiU  of  Udney. 


3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Jamet  Aitkcn,  wvUer  ia 
"^  ir|^.toJane,aolydaiighlarortliel 
a  Patteraoo,  marchant  there. 


Edinbui 


etat«Mr 


March  II.  At  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Watsoei,  bo. 
W.  S.  to  Elisabedi  Andrevna,  only  danghter  of 
the  late  Mr  Andrew  Watson,  of  Petroaavodak,  in 
Ruasla. 

li.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  D.  Campbell,  Jun. 
Auchndlan,  to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  or  the 
deceased  Dr  William  Moodie,  lata  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  Edinburgh. 

15.  At  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Loakdoa, 
Colonel  the  Hon.  Frederick  Poneonby,  to  L,adj 
EmOy  Bathuzst,  youngest  danghter  of  Bad  B»- 
tfaurst. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Bur- 
ravoe,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  or  the  late 
Rev.  Dr  David  Young,  minister  of  Foulden,  Bcr- 
widuhire. 

SI.  In  St  Paul's  Chapel,  Archibald  Aliaon,  Eaq. 
advocate,  to  Eliaabe^  Gleoca'un,  youngest  dtugh- 
ter  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Tytler,  lately  or  the  North 
Britiah  Staff. 

—  At  Ay  ton- Law,  Mr  Jamca  Allan  of  Resiaau 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Uerriot,  Eaq.  Ayttm- 

S&  At  Edinburgh,  Jamca  Grant.  M.  D.  Fiiar- 
bank,  near  Jedburgh,  to  Eleanor  Maria  Ann^  ae> 
oond  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  EUiaC,  rec- 
tor of  Wddrake  and  Huggate,  Vorkahire. 

89.  At  Glasgow,  John  Balfour,  Esq.  Pilzig 
Street,  to  Robina,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Robert  Gordon  of  Invercharroo. 

—  Mr  Richard  Mark,  reetor  of  the  grammar 
school  of  Campbeltown,  to  Jean,  daughiter  of  Mr 
Dymock,  Glasgow. 

31.  At  Prince's  Stroe^  Mr  Jamca  Tunibna, 
merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Mary  Montague,  aeeond 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Ewart. 

April  5.  At  Gk)ceater  Lodge,  the  Earl  of  dan- 
rioarde,  to  Harriet,  only  duighter  of  the  Rigiit 
Hon.  George  Canning.  The  ceremony  waa  per- 
formed by  the  Bishop  of  Loodoo. 

DEATHS 

Auirtui  18S4.  At  Nagpore,'  in  India.  Captain 
WiiUam  Hardy  of  Charfcrfiefcl,  ddcst  aurvivl^ 
BOO  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Thonus  Hardy,  Proftasor 
of  Church  History  In  the  Unlvaoity  of  EdiabttiBh. 
and  one  of  the  miaiaters  of  that  diAr. 

10.  At  St  Thoma,  Madraa,  Wil^m,  yooMHt 

*  "  •  ntRobaitlUc- 

Btrr. 

Aug.  S6.  Loat  in  the  OaMca,  by  the 
of  hb  boat.  Captain  JameaUmd, 
his  Uajatft  ship  the  Canning. 

SepLlt,  AtMadiaa,  Captain  ArcfaibaM  Erskiae 
Pattullo,  Commanding  the  Hon.  the  Gowraoi's 
Body  Guard,  Fort  George. 

S9.  At  Madras,  Mrs  Bowser,  wiftr  of  Lieutcnant- 
Oencral  Thomas  Bowan,  onmmanding  iaMjaoR^ 

Oef .  C.  At  Chhia,  Mr  Jamea  Mackenaie,  aixth 
ofliccr  of  the  Hon.  Comnany's  ship  Dukeof  York, 
second  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Madtcn^  Efeq. 
of  Letterewe. 

7.  Near  Rangoon.  Lieut.  John  Lindaay.  of  (he 
34th  rcigimaic.  Madraa  Light  laflmtrr.  eeoood  son 
of  William  Undesay,  Eao.  Balmnngie.  Fifeshire. 
Lieut  Llndesay  was  wi&  the  detachment  eom- 
mandcd  by  LietttM>>kmal  Smith,  and  fidi  deeply 
lamented,  while  most  gallantly  cMaged  in  a  di»- 
aatroua  attadi  upon  a  stockade  defaMad  by  Bar- 

8.  At  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  John  Macalister, 
Esq.  aenior  Member  of  Council. 

S3.  At  the  Isle  of  France,  Captain  John  Mae> 
kfaitaah,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Sc^ 
vice. 

Nov.90.  At  Paris,  in  her  86th  year,  Mrs  ABee 
Morton,  widow  of  John  Cnwford,  Eaq«  of  Gay- 
field  Plaee,  Edinburgh. 

S8b  At  sea,  aoon  after  leaving  Canton,  Mr 
John  Carnegie,  third  aon  of  David  Cammiaw  of 
CfaifOkEaqT 

Dee.  IS.  At  Falmouth.  Jamaica,  Mr  Jaa.  Scott, 
third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Scott,  Anchter- 
house,  Foiteihirek 

13.  On  the  homeward-bound  pasaa^a  ttam 
China,  Oq»tain  A.  H.  Campbell,  of  the  Hon.  Cte- 
pany'a  ship  Duke  of  York. 

16,  At  Belkmont,  Jamaica,  GconaWlUis,  Esq. 
surgeon,  son  of  the  late  T.  Willia,  Esq.  KiduMy* 


son  of  LieuL-Coknel  Commandant  Robert 
dowaU,  7th#agiinent  Native  Infant 
Aug.  S6.  Lost  in  the  Oj 


upacttiiw 
oaadttof 
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85^  At  iUxacubaicr,  intheCiimei,  UMcelebn- 
Ud  Mff«Uinff  Knadeoer. 

Jan.  3. 1825.  AtJam^imtUM^RodexidL Mae- 
kensiet  d  the  77th  repmcnt 

9.  At  MS,  oa  board  His  Matetty'i  ihip  Diamond, 
Gilbert,  youngest  son  of  William  Elliot  Lockhart, 
£sa.oracgbom,  M.P. 

13.  AtSpimish  Town,  Jam^ca,  David  Mac  vic- 
ar, Esq.  one  of  the  Masters  of  Chancery  there,  son 
at  the  late  Neil  Macvicar,  Esq.  of  Fergushill,  wri- 
ter in  Edinburgh. 

22.  At  Kirkddy,  Michael  Lundhi,  son  of  Mr 
LuBdln  Cooper,  writer  there,  arcd  6  years,  and 
on  the  25d,  Eiiabeth  Kinnear,  hu  daughter,  aged 
4ycars. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  John  Malcobn,  shipowner, 
a^  80  years. 

—  At  Newton,  Northumberland,  Mrs  Methven, 
wife  of  Captain  Methven,  Royal  Navy. 

2S.  At  Dunblane,  Mr  James  Milne,  Jun.  son  of 


the  late  Andrew  Milne,  Esq.  Bo'ness. 
-     -    -tHoo. 


24.  At  Paris,  the  Right 
ThaneC. 


SackviUe,  Eail  of 


—  At  UnUtfafOW,  in  the  94th  year  oT  his  age, 
Mr  William  WlUoii,  senkir,  shoemaker  there, 
much  and  justly  repretted  by  a  numerous  aad  ro- 
noectable  circle  or  friends  and  aoquaintancea. 
There  weie  several  occurtences  in  the  life  of  this 
worthy  old  man  deserving  of  reoofd.  He  witness- 
ed the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  and  saw  the  fUl  of 
the  brave  and  virtuous.  Colonel  Gardner.  He  waa 
on  the  plains  of  Abram  with  the  immortal  Wolfe, 
and  bore  a  part  (tf  the  arduous  duties  of  the  ever- 
memorable  day  when  that  lamented  hero  felL  He 
used  to  remark,  that  he  li^'ed  in  Mrer  kings'  reigns, 
saw  three  commanding  officers  fall,  was  a  member 
ot  three  mason  lodges,  and  had  three  deseendanta 
in  the  direct  line,  all  William  Wilsons. 

SA.  At  Briery  Yards,  aged  94,  Thomas  Tum- 
boU,  Esq.  of  Fenwiek. 

26.  At  bis  house,  5,  Pilrig  Street.  Mrs  Marga- 
ret Rcoch,  wife  of  Mr  John  Reoch,  and  on  Uie 
1 1th  inst.  Margaret  Martha,  their  inf^t  daughter. 

27.  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  WiUiam  Moflkt,  merchant 
there. 

28 .  At  Pennnce,  John  Gloag.  Esq.  of  Limefleld. 
31.  At  Woodbum,  near  KirkintuUocb,  John 

Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Carbeth. 

—  At  Edinburgh*  Margaret  Macalister,  only 
daughter  of  Mr  H.  Pillana,  printer. 

Feb,  1 .  At  Powis  Farm,  Miss  Margaret  Bruce, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Bruce,  Esq.  She- 
riffeubstitute  of  Clackmannanshire. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Peter  Hay,  Esq.  at  Hayilekl, . 
aged  78. 

5.  At  Morton,  Lieut-General  Alex.  Trotter. 

—  At  Selkirk,  Mr  WiUiam  Borrowman,  sur- 
geon, aMd  81. 

7.  Athis fkther's house,  Mr  George  Scott,  Ute 
of  the  Admiralty  Office,  London,  eldest  son  of  Bfr 
Alexander  Scott,  Orroiston. 

—  At  Scremerston,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Hogarth,  wife 
of  Robert  Hogarth,  Esq.  of  Scremerston. 

8.  At  Boulogn»«ur-Mer,  France,  Marv,  eldest 
dauahter  of  Msjor  Hugh  Falconer,  late M  the  89d 
Regiment  of  Foot. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Macalister  of  Balnahill. 

—  Mrs  Jean  Morrison,  spouse  to  Dr  Robert  Ha- 
mittoo.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Marisdudl 
College,  Aberdeen. 

9.  At  House  of  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  Mr  Ar- 
diibald  Wilsoo.  £urmer,  and  sheep  and  cattle 


10.  At  65,  Nicolson  Street,  Margaret  Lawrie, 
wife  of  Mr  Alexander  Henderson,  goldsmith. 
—  At  Caen,  in  France,  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
»  George  Alexander,  eldest  son  (tf  Major-Gene- 
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—  At  Darinane,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ire- 
land, Maurice  O'Connell,  Esq.  in  the  98th  year  of 
bisife.  He  was  eldest  brother  of  General  Daniel, 
Count  O'Connell,  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  t  first  cousin  of  Maurice,  Baroo  O'Con- 
nell, Grand  Chambettain  to  the  Emperor  of  Au»> 
tria ;  and  unde  to  Counsellor  O'Connell. 

11.  His  Highness  Frederick  IV.  Duke  of  Gotha. 
By  his  death  the  male  line  of  the  teanch  descend- 
ing from  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  which  has  reign- 
ed nearly  two  hundred  years,  is  extinct,  aud  the 
dominions  of  the  house  fisll  to  <he  collateral 
branches  in  HiMburghausen,  Coburgh,  and  Main* 
^higen,  who  have  aecoxdingly  pubitucd  a  piodi* 
Bution  to  that  eflkct. 


11.  At  Meadowfleld,  in  the  78th  jrewof  bar  Me, 
Mrs  Margaret  Couston,  relict  of  Mr  John  Rnsaail* 
late  tenant  in  Hires. 

—  At  Edinburgh*  Arch.  MacdougaU,  Esq.  of 
DikUwn. 

12.  At  Leith,  Mrs  Franoes  Thom,  wife  of  Mr 
Alex.  S.  Bisset,  shipmaster.  ^ 

—  At  43,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  In  the  10th 
year  of  his  age,  William,  only  son  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Keith  of  Dunnotar; 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  John  Farquhaxaon, 
minister  of  Ruthven. 

->  William  Murray,  Esq.  Solicitor  Supreme 
Courts,  and  agent  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
his  77th  year. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Agnes  Simpson,  rdiet 
of  Mr  James  Megget,  merdiant  there. 

—  At  West  Linton,  Mrs  Charlotte  M'Caul,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Forrester. 

—  At  Annfield,  Elizabeth  Wilson,  reUot  of  Mr 
Thomas  Rennie. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Isabella  Goodall,  wife  of  Mr 
Patrick  Wilson,  bookseller. 

14.  At  Nioe.  Miss  Helen  E.  Davidson,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Davidson,  Esq.  of 
Pinnacle  HtIL 

15.  At  Lawfleld,  Jessy,  eUeat  daughter  of  Mr 
William  Bertram. 

—  At  Whitehill,  near  Glasgow,  John  Carlye, 
only  son  of  Mr  Robbon,  Coates  Crescent. 

1&  At  Edinburgh,  John  Menaies,  Esq.  Solicitoc 
of  Customs  for  Scotland. 

—  Mr  James  Francis  Souter,  only  son  of  David 
Souier,  Esq.  Macduft 

17.  In  Forth  Street,  Edinburgh,  Patrick,  third 
son  of  BCr  James  Mackay,  jeweller. 

19.  At  London.  Mrs  Susanna  Maria  Bradford, 
relict  ot  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Flint,  late  of 
his  Majesty's  25th  Regiment  of  Foot. 

*  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Anne,  eUest  daughter 
of  Mr  Robert  Rattray,  writer  to  the  signet. 

2a  At  StlrUng,  Mr  James  Hamilton,  of  Bod- 
dingsgUl,  merchant,  Biggar. 

—  At  Netherbouse,  Xesmahagow,  Ellxabetb, 
Inlisnt  daughter  of  Maim  Peat. 

— At  Castle  Street,  Mrs  Rosina  Home,  relietof 
Mr  Thomas  Laing,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased Hon.  Geom  Home. 

—  At  No.  30,  Frederick  Street,  George  Kenne- 
dy, Esq.  writer. 

22.  At  BexhUl,  Sussex,  Agnes,  wife  of  Henry 
Riddell.  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Mimgall  Cottam*  Joseph  Stainton,  Esq. 
manager  c^  the  Carron  Company. 

—  Mrs  Nancy  Gibson,  wife  of  Mr  G.  B.  Brown, 
brewer.  North  Back  of  Canongate. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Katharine,  daughter  of  tha 
late  Thomaa  Wedderbum,  Esq.  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms, Inverness.  • 

~  At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Arthur  Crawfbrd. 
Esq.  late  merchant,  BelfssL 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Taytor,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  ten  days. 

1  24.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Cavens,  student 
of  medicine,  from  Dumfries-shire. 

—  At  Newinfton,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Tod,  wife  of 
Mr  James  Bfacuirlane. 

24.  At  GoTj^  Damhead,  Mrs  Marion  Cl^hom, 
relict  of  Mr  William  Ronaldson,  in  her  9Ut  year. 

26.  At  Forth  Street,  William,  youngest  son  of 
Mr  James  Mackay,  jeweller. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  George,  youngest  son  of  Geo. 
Waudiope,  Esq. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Davie,  wife  of 
Mr  MarUn,  W.  S. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  James  Scott,  builder. 

—  Margaret  Home,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Brew- 
ster, printer.  Society. 

—•  At  Ma^s  Place,  Stockbridge,  Agnei^  yoimg- 
est  daughter  of  Mr  Pa^er. 

27.  At  Nice,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Geocge  Car- 
stairs,  Esq.  merchant*  l/eith. 

28.  AtCowdenhin,  Mrs  Margaret  Angus,  widow 
of  Lieut.  James  Ritdiie,  R.  "S. 

28.  At  Abercromby  Place,  Grace,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Robert  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  Pinmore. 

March  2.  At  Links,  Kirkaldy,  Ann  Bell,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  William  Bell,  late  of  Canada. 

3.  In  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  James  Eiakine,  Bart,  of  Torrie, 
Fifoshire. 

—  Athis  house,  Cixeoa  Place,  John  Hutchiaoo* 
Bw|.  wiiiar  ia  ISdtBbiii|h. 
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5.  At  Merchant  9treeC,  KaUutfine,  liiflaitdavgh- 
trr  oTWUHani  Dtinlop.  Eiq. 
&  At  Hattoo,  Warwiduhlra,  the  Her.  DrPirr. 

—  Helen,  foorth  daughter  of  Mr  Alex.  Griere, 
p^Mrmaker,  Balbimie. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter  Morton,  merrhant. 
North  Bridge  Street. 

—  At  No.  1,  Fettes  Row,  Hugh,  tafimt  ton  of 
Captain  Peaxvon,  II.N. 

~  At  Edinburgh,  Catherine,  wife  of  Mathew 
Norman  Macdooald,  EHq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

7.  George  SomerYillc,  Esq.  of  Airiiousef  aged 

8.  At  St  Andrews,  Dr  Thomas  Melville. 
~  At  Arbroath,  Mrs  Miln  of  WoodhUL 

—  At  Abercromby  Plaee,  Edinburgh,  William 
Oliver  RnsseO,  seeond  son  of  Professor  Jamctf 
RnssdL 

—  At  Linlithgow,  James,  fifth  son  of  Mr  Alex. 
Napier. 

9.  At  Howard  Plaoc^  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Thomas 
Hamilton. 

la  At  f6,  Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Elixabeth  Margara!.  daughter  of  J.  G.  Hopkirk, 
Esq.  aged  18  months. 

—  At  North  James's  Street,  Mrs  Janet  Mason, 
rdict  of  Mr  Andrew  Wilson,  late  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

If.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Edrooostone. 

—  At  Haddington,  James  Wilkie,  Esq.  of  Ra- 
thobyres. 

—  At  Lelth,  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
Thomas  Jamlcson. 

—  At htt  seat,  Finhill,  Droxford,  HanU,  aged 
77,  Charles  Powell  Hamilton,  Em.  Admhalof 
the  Red,  last  surviving  grandson  of  James,  fourth 
Duke  of  Hamilton. 

—  At  Leamington,  in  the  47th  year  »f  his  age, 
the  Rev.  R.  Bland,  curate  of  Kcnllworth. 

13.  At  Bath,  Captain  Akxander  Campbell, 
Royal  Navy,  third  son  of  the  late  John  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Glensaddle  and  Newfleld. 

—  At  Collvdean,  near  Leslie.  Mr  James  Lahig. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Henrietta,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Gillespie,  Esq.  of 
Mountquhanie. 

15.  At  J7,  Frederick  Place,  Hampstead  Road, 
Loudon,  John  Brodic,  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Dr  'William  Taylor,  of 
St  Enodi's,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  Chaplains  for 
Scotland.  His  Ums  is  deeply  and  {generally  lament- 
ed. 

la  John  Ross,  Esq.  of  Caimbrock,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wigtown. 

17.  Mrs  Freer,  wife  of  Dr  Freer,  Professor  of 
the  Practice  <^  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Gfattgow. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Maitland  Mak- 
giD  o^Rankeilkmr,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Fredrick 
Lewb  Maitland,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  son 
of  Charles,  sixth  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

18.  At  Kelso,  Mr  Thomas  Fair,  merchant,  in  his 
83d  year. 

—  At  his  house,  St  Ann's  Yards,  Mr  Robert 
Playfisir,  Solicitor  before  the  Supreme  Courts. 

—  At  Hope  Street,  Mrs  Barbara  Murray,  relict 
of  Dr  Andrew  Liddcll. 

—  At  Kildonan,  Ayrshire,  Mr  Peter  Chalmers, 
tenant  there. 

19.  At  Kintradwell.  in  Sutherlandshire,  Hugh 
Houston,  Esq.  of  Creech. 

—  At  Parts,  the  Princess  of  Mctternlch. 

—  At  her  bouse,  32,  Great  King  Street,  Mrs 
GIBies,  sen. 

—  At  Piershill,  Maria  Lucy  Jane,  Infknt  daugh- 
ter  ot  Capt  Pipon,  6th  Dragoon  Gtiards. 

—Sir  Ralph  Millbanke,  Noel.  Bart,  thefktherof 
Lady  Byron,  and  formerly  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Durham.  He  is  suoceeded  in  his  title  by  his  ne- 
phew, now  Sir  John  Peniston  Millbanke  of  Hain- 
aby  Hall.  Yorkshire. 

iO.  Susan,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  WH- 
Bam  Dickie,  secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Insu- 
rance Company. 

—  At  Glasgow,  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Mavis- 
bank. 

—  At  his  house,  15,  Qayfldd  Squire,  Mr  David 
Handyaide,  in  his  Swk  year. 
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91.  At  Cbdsen,  new  London,  the  Rev. 
Robertson,  D.D. 

—  At  his  bouaeb  WcMtffMlBt.  KirkaUy,  Jolm 
Stocks,  Esq.  and  at  her  house,  TuwnhcAd,  Kli^- 
bom,  on  the  S8th,  Mts  Christian  Stocks,  his  mo 
Cher. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Poittand  Plaee,  Londoss*  Sb 
James  Graham,  Bart.  M.  P.  for  Carlisle. 

—  At  Qarteows,  John  Heogh.  Esq.  of  Gart^ 
oowi. 

33.  At  Hope  Park,  George,  aged^  years,  aad, 
on  the  S5th,  ArehibaM,  aged  dUht  mooUw.  aom 
of  Mr  ArehibaM  Fyfe,  WeeUyChronlele  Officer 

ff.  At  Moming^de,  Margaret  Home,  amtd  17 
months,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Daniel  Liaan. 
bookseller.  Prince's  Street. 

33^  At  RiisseU  Mains,  Finlay  MaefMaae.  Es^. 
late  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Aswid- 
biy,  and  Comptroller  of  Tobaga 

—  At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Arthur  Cnwfiotd. 
Esq.  merchant,  Dd£sst. 

—  At  Burntisland,  Mrs  Janet  Dnguld,  rdict  of 
Mr  George  Ledingham. 

.-  Inthe  vicinity  of  London,  Lieutenant  Jams* 
Beattie  Glennie,  in  the  Honourable  EMt  Indfa 
Company's  service,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Glennie,  Marlschal  CMk^,  Aberdeen. 

94.  At  aunie  House,  StrathUy,  Perthshire^ 
Miss  Stewart  of  Cluny. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  f3  vean,  John  Umitf 
Wemyss,  royal  navy,  seeond  son  of  Lieutensnl- 
Cokmel  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  Hall 

—  At  Charlton,  Kent,  Major-General  MiOcr, 
late  of  the  royal  artillery. 

—  At  Lelth,  Mrs  Margaret  Metaalf,  wife  of 
John  Sibbald,  Es<u 

95.  At  Gartur,  Miss  Anne  Erskine,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Erskine  of  Cardroas.  E»q. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  EUaabeth  Earle,  daughter  of 
WiiUam  Paul,  Em.  accountant. 

—  At  his  house.  North  Frederick  Street,  George 
Bruce,  Esq.  of  Lan^ee,  late  one  of  the  DtyMt 
Clerks  of  Session. 

—  At  West  Kilbride,  ailer  a  short  illness.  Mr 
Hunter  of  Kirkland. 

96.  At  Stranraer,  James  Caird,  of  DramlSadt, 
Esq.  writer  there. 

?7.  At  Bath,  in  his  46th  year,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Geoige  Herbert,  brother  to  Eari  Caecnai- 
von. 

—  At  his  house,  George  Square,  Ninian  Lovi*. 
Esq.  of  Plean. 

—  At  his  seat,  Haugh  Hall,  Lancashire,  Alex, 
ander  Earl  of  Baloarras. 

28.  At  Hampton  Court  Palaoe,  Lady  Ellsabett 
Seymour. 

30.  At  7i  Dundas  Street,  William,  youngest 
child  of  Alexander  Cleshom,  Esq.  of  the  Ctemms. 

31.  At  Aberdour,  nfe,  Robert  Ogilvie,  secood 
son  of  John  Philip.  Esq.  surgeon  there^ 

—  At  Wobum  Farm,  near  Chcrtsey,  in  her 
6fd  year,  Charlotte  wife  of  Viee-Admiral  Stir- 
ling. 

AptUf.  Chariea  Barclay,  infknt  son  of  Charles 
Hunter.  Esq.  of  Seaside^ 

6.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdoudd,  late  of  the 
45th  regiment,  aged  39  years. 

tatdy,  Ou  board  the  ship  Slmp«on,  on  his  pas- 
sage ttom  Bombay  to  London,  Captain  JaaM* 
Maccalum,  of  the  4th  regiment  native  in£satry, 
Bombay  Establishment,  in  his  39d  year. 

—  At  Kentish  Town,  aged  G9,  after  a  hasg  in^ 
disposition,  Mr  Vincent  Dowling.  Mr  Downac 
had  been  for  upwards  of  40  years  conaeeted  with 
the  public  press  in  Englsnd  and  Ireland. 

—  In  St  Cuthben'B  Charily  Workhouse,  Joha 
Blrrell,  aged  75.  This  individual  sailed  rowad 
the  worid  with  CapUin  Cook,  and  fought  uad« 
General  Wolfie  in  America. 

—  At  Barton-uPoa-Humber,  Elixabeth  H«fst« 
aged  105  years.  She  could  see  to  read  wftthout 
glasses,  and  retafaied  her  faeuUics  ta  the  lasc 

—  At  Parma,  Signk>r  Guhnlni,  aged  138  yeasa. 
He  was  the  first  tenor  of  Itdly,  and  lender  of  tha 
band  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
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AGRADECER  Y  NO  AMAR — COURTESY  NOT  LOVE. 

By  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 


Without  entering  into  a  minnte 
investigation  of  the  chronological  pro- 
gress of  the  drama,  from  mysteries 
and  moralities  to  regular  tragedies  and 
comedies,  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  we  may  boldly  assert  that  the 
Spanish  theatre  is  the  only  one  which 
can  compete  with  our  own  in  antiquity ; 
it  alone,  like  ours,  burst  at  once  from 
its  shapeless  chrysalis  state,  in  fall 
beauty  and  vigour,  whilst  those 
of  France,  Germany,  &c.,  had,  like 
some  marine  insects,  to  pass  through 
various  minor,  unomamental,  inter- 
mediate changes,  previous  to  attain- 
ing their  perfect  form.  Whether  this 
should  be  beneficial  or  detrimental  to 
the  art,  we  are  not  now  to  inquire ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  fact, 
that  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  Spanish 
stage,  and  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  Shakespeare,  arose  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  his  immediate  successor  Calderon, 
since  whose  days  no  dramatist  has  ap- 
peared at  all  capable  of  rivalling  their 
fame.  During  the  period  in  which 
these  authors  flourished,  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  power  of  Spain 
naturally  rendered  Spanish  the  preva- 
lent European  language,  and  the  Spa- 
nish theatre  may,  in  consequence,  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  parent  stock  of 
the  modern  Continental  theatres;  a 
circumstance  which,  independently  of 
its  original  and  peculiar  characteristics, 
entitles  it  to  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  met  with  in  this  country.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  it  better  known 
to  our  readers,  we  have  selected  Gal* 
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deron's  Famosa  Comerfia,  Aoradecer 
Y  no  Am  ar,  which  may  be  paraphrased 
by  The  Renowned  Comedy  of  Cour- 
tesy not  Love,  as  the  work  of  an 
author  highly  and  deservedly  celebra- 
ted by  foreigners  and  rivals,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  countrymen — although  we 
must  confess  ourselves  absolutely  as- 
tounded at  SchlegePs  comparing  him  to 
Shakespeare — and  as  afair  specimen  of 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  its  species 
— most,  not  all — did  we  venture  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  many  scenes  in  which 
sacred  beings  are  brought  upon  the 
Spanish  stage,  we  should,  in  fancy, 
feel  ourselves  in  the  fangs  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  at 
least,  if  not  of  the  more  authorized 
executive  officers.  As  a  brief  abstract, 
with  a  few  scenes,  could  hardly  give  a 
full  idea  of  the  original,  we  must  say 
two  or  three  words  upon  these  general 
characteristics,  particularly  the  versi- 
fication, before  proceeding  to  the  indi- 
vidual Famosa  Comedia. 

Of  these,  the  most  striking  is  that  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded ;  a  fa- 
miliarity with  all  we  deem  too  holy  to 
be  even  mentioned  lightly,  amount- 
ing, according  to  our  English  ideas, 
to  blasphemy.  The  chief  of  the  re- 
mainder are  such  a  profusion  of  inci- 
dent, such  an  almost  inextricable  com- 
plication of  plot,  as  give  great  spirit  to 
the  conduct  of  the  piece,  and  create  an 
eager  rather  than  an  intense  interest 
in  its  progress  and  developement ;— a 
style  even  prodigally  poetical,  and  in- 
dulging in  descriptions  more  properly 
4  O 
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epic  than  dramatic,  intermixed  with 
considerable  liveliness  of  dialogue — 
little  pathos — little  depth  or  strength 
of  passion — and  snch  a  total  absence 
of  discrimination  or  Individ aaUty  of 
character,  that  the  personages  are  nsn- 
ally  designated,  in  addition  to  their 
names,  by  the  words  Barba^  Gtflan^ 
Dama^  &c.,  meaning,  literally,  old 
man,  gallant  lady,  bat  bearing  more 
analogy  to  the  Fere  Noble^  Premier 
Amoureuxy  &c.  to  be  found  in  the 
composition  of  French  companies  of 
comedians,  if  not  in  French  Dramatis 
PtrsontB^  than  to  aught  within  the 
sphere  of  British  theatrical  know- 
ledge. In  this  ennmeration  of  cha- 
racters, if  such  they  can  be  called,  most 
not  be  omitted  the  indispensable  one 
of  the  Gracioso^  who  is  a  sort  of  mon- 
grel between  Shakespeare's  Clown  and 
the  French  Scapin.  The  ordinary  ver- 
sification of  Spanbh  plays  was,  until 
imitated  of  late  years  by  some  of  the 
living  German  tragic  authors,  unlike 
that  of-  any  known  theatre.  These 
dramas  are  commonly  written  in  lines 
of  eight  syllables,  in  trochaic  metre, 
and  with  what  are  called  asonante  ter- 
minations ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  two 
last  syllables  of  the  alternate  lines  con- 
sist of  the  same  vowels,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  consonants ;  thus 
the  words  rapid,  maxim,  artist,  hard- 
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ship,  establish,  having,  magic,  Cardiff; 
and  a  sad  kiss,  would  be  said  to  cuo- 
nar.  This  species  of  versification  coald, 
in  English,  scarcely  bear  a  sembhmce 
of  metre  or  rhythm,  and  accordinglj 
we  have,  in  translating,  abstained 
from  any  attempt  at  imitation,  bol<llj 
substituting  our  natural  blank  f^f^e* 
In  Spanish,  after  a  little  habit, it  sa- 
tisfies the  ear,  but  when  it  does  so,  its 
effect  is,  to  us,  decidedly  lyrical,  and 
consequently  anti-dramatic;  an  effed 
heightened  by  a  frequent,  apparently 
most  arbitrary,  deviation  into  rhyme 
of  all  sorts ;  couplets,  triplets,  and 
stanzas  of  every  possible  length  and 
structure,  being  promiscuously  inter- 
spersed. Examples  of  this, — of  an  odd 
Spanish  custom  of  pulling  a  song  to 
pieces,  in  order  to  use  it  in  the  dia- 
logue,— and  of  the  sort  of  ponninf, 
quibbling  jests  of  the  Gradoso^  as  hr 
as  this  last  is  practicable  in  translatkMU 
— shall  be  given  in  our  extracts. 

We  now  proceed  to  la  Famcsa  C^ 
media  itself,  and  shall  begin  by  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  the  first  scene 
—considering  first  scenes  as  osnalfy 
characteristic  of  the  genus.  The  Prin- 
cess Flerida  and  her  ladies,  eqoipped 
for  hunting,  or  rather,  we  shoaUl 
think,  for  shooting,  hurry  on  to  the 
stage,  and  the  Princess  speaks — 


Run,  hasten,  that  we  all  may  reach  the  castle 
Ere  he  can  overtake  us ;  he,  the  man 
Who  dares  pursue  us  thus. 

Ismenia   Impossible! 
Already  is  he  close  npon  our  steps. 

Flora.  1  hear  the  very  trampling  of  his  feet. 

Ismenia,  Madam,  he  is  so  near^  that  on  our  shadows 
He  now  is  treading. 

Flora,  If  your  highness  fears 
His  sight,  permit  me  with  this  gnn  t'  oppose  him  ; 
ril  undertake,  despite  his  eagerness. 
His  progress  to  arrest. 

Flerida.  Hold,  Flora  hold! 
Although  concealment  be  my  wish,  I  would  not 
Purchase  it  at  so  high  a  price ;  and  since, 
Fair  Lisida,  thou  art  so  newly  come. 
Thou  needs  must  be  unknown,  do  thou  remain. 
Await  him  in  this  pass — bid  him  begone  I 
Should  he  refuse  obedience,  then,  resolved 
And  firm,  fire  boldly  at  him,  and  prevent 
His  overtaking  me,  lest  be  discover 
It  was  myself  he  saw  within  the  wood. 
In  idle  negligence,  scarce  half  attired.    (All  except  Lisida  kwrrp  off.) 

Lisida.  Withdraw  ye  then,  leaving  that  care  to  me ; 
ril  answer  for  *t  he  shall  not  follow  you ! 


Enter  Lorenzo. 
Lorenzo,  Stay,  stay,  ye  beautiful  divinities  I 
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Though  monstrons  be  my  fortunes,  I  myself 

Am  not  so  monstrous,  that  you  thus  should  fly  me. 

Lwida,  Whatever  thou  art,  forbear ;  since  more  as  man 
Than  monster  thou  awak^st  our  fears.    And  mark, 
Should'st  thou  advance  a  step — should*st  thou  presume 
To  make  the  least  reply,  this  gun  shall  speak 
My  answer — But,  ah  me  unfortunate ! 
What  do  I  see ! 

Lorenzo,  Though  the  strange  prodigy 
Of  finding  thee  upon  these  mountains — thee, 
Oh  thou  ingrate,  thou  traitress,  thou  inhuman, 
Thou  foe  to  my  existence  1  might  provoke 
My  wonder,  it  subsides,  since  I  perceive 
ThouVt  for  my  death  pi*epared.     When  I  behold  thee 
Hurling  against  me  fire  and  thunderbolts, 
I  doubt  no  longer,  nor  perplex  my  thoughts 
Why  thou  cam'st  hither,  but  conclude  at  once 
Thou  cam'st  to  kill  me.    Therefore,  unacquainted 
With  any  motive  why  thou  sought'st  these  wilds. 
Or  why  thus  standest  sentinel,  or  why 
Such  ostentatious  cruelty  displayest, 
I  will  retire,  nor  further  seek  to  know 
Than  that  thou  dost  forbid  my  onward  steps. 
To  turn  them  backwards ;  fearing,  not  the  fires 
Which  that  foul  monster,  form'd  of  flint  and  steel 
And  powder,  in  its  hateful  womb  Incloses, 
But  those  which  in  thy  peijured  breast  lie  brooding ; 
Thy  breast,  of  treasonous  passages  a  mine, 
A  fierce  volcano. 

Lisida,  Oh  that  'twere  allowed, 
Lorenzo,  to  unravel  to  thy  view. 
All  the  deceptions  that  entangle  thee  1 
And  oh  that  I  might  tell  thee  what  sad  fortunes 
Heaven  has  decreed  I  should  for  thee  endure  ! 
But  since  the  present  season  offers  not 
SnflScient  leisure,  some  fair  future  day 
Shall  grant  it  to  my  prayer ;  then  shalt  thou  know 
How  much  erroneously  thou  here  dost  tax 
As  fickle,  constancy,  as  treachVons,  truth, 
And  lavish  kindness,  calPst  ingratitude. 

Lorenzo.  Conld'st  thou  by  new  professions  satisfy 
My  doubts,  it  must  be  long  ere  thou  succeedest.. 

Lisida.  That  I  deny  not ;  for  should  I  succeed 
Upon  the  instant,  I  should  deem  it  long ; 
The  rather  that  I  now  perforce  must  leave 
Thy  base  suspicions  unconvinced  of  falsehood, 
Until  occasion  offers,  when  again 
We  may  discourse. — Remain  thou  here,  Lorenzo ; 
Follow  me  not ;  farewell.  (Exit, 

Lorenzo,  Merciful  Heaven ! 
How  many  various  contrarieties 
War  in  my  infancy,  and  besiege  my  judgment! 
Unfortunate  I   Ay,  and  a  thousand  times 
Unfortunate !    Who  had  believed  that  she. 
The  very  cause  of  my  seclusion  here, 
'Midst  savage  rocks,  the  courtier  of  their  steeps, 
Companion  of  their  craggy  ridges,  poor. 
Subdued  and  miserable,  should  even  here 
Encounter  me ! 

Roberto,  (the  ChraciosOy  without,)   What!  ho!  Lorenzo!  ho! 
I  say,  Lorenzo ! 

Lorenzo,  Tis  Roberto^s  voice. 
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Roberto^  (without.)  Lorenzo,  ho  I 

Lorenzo^  Roberto,  I  am  here. 

Roberto,  (without,)  And  where  is  here,  my  lord?  My  feet  discover 
No  here,  but  here,  whence  I  am  like  to  fall. 

Roberto  appears  upon  the  point  of  a  rock, 

Lorenzo.  Where  art? 

Roberto.  Upon  this  bald  rock*8  highest  peak. 
A  rock  so  bald  it  cannot  even  yield 
Space  upon  which  a  lock  of  hair  might  grow. 

Lorenzo,  What  took  thee  thither  ? 

Roberto,  Twas  the  devil,  sir, 
Who  lately  has  been  subject  to  the  weakness 
Of  raising  low-bom  men, 

Lorenzo,  Come  quickly  down. 

Roberto.  Must  I  then  tumble  ?    So  should  I  come  quickest. 

Lorenzo,  Come  down  ;  the  raonntain-path  hitherward  leads. 

Roberto,  But  if  I  seek  it  here,  will  it  not  shift 
Some  other  ward  ? — It  cannot  now,  I  have  it. 

Lorenzo,  Descend  then  ;  wherefore  dost  thou  now  sit  down? 

Roberto.  Is't  not  a  lesser  ill  to  bruise  the  flesh, 
Than  risk  those  fragile  quills  the  legs  and  feet  ?  (Rolls  down. 

Heaven  help  me !   Curses  on  the  man  who  first 
Invented  climbing  mountains,  piercing  forests. 
In  stupid  chase  of  rabbits,  where  the  first 
Will  not  await  you,  where  you  miss  the  second, 
And  do  not  hit  the  third  ;  the  fourth  escapes, 
Wounded,  because  the  muzzle  was  quite  close; 
The  fifth  leaps  on  to  peaks  beyond  your  reach ; 
The  sixth  is  killed,  but  lost  amongst  the  bushes ; 
And  finally,  if  one's  secured,  he  costs, 
In  powder  and  in  ammunition,  more 
Than  if  a  man  should  naturally  go. 
And  buy  him  in  the  market  peaceably. 

Lorenzo,  Roberto,  slander  not  the  chase,  since  here 
*Tis  that  alone  provides  our  sustenance. 

Roberto,  If  yon  thus  silence  me,  explain,  my  lord, 
Whether  that  ribbon  be  your  morning's  game ; 
I  see  no  other  produce  of  your  sport. 

Lorenzo,  This  is  indeed  the  only  recompense 
Of  my  day*8  chase. 

Roberto,  Then  quickly  let  us  go 
And  make  a  savoury  stew  on*t.    Mountain  ribbon 
Must  needs  afford  us  a  delicious  meal. 
Besides,  although  fresh  kiird,  I  nothing  doubt 
But  'twill  be  tender. 

Lorenzo.  Do  not  jest,  Roberto. 

Roberto.  What  ails  your  lordship  ?    What  new  grief  increases 
A  sorrow  unincreasable? 
Lorenzo.  A  grief 
So  strange  it  passes  credibility. 

Roberto.  Whatis't? 

Lorenzo,  What  would'st  thou  say  should  I  affirm 
I  had  seen  Lisida  amongst  these  wilds? 

Roberto.  What  vile  fortune 
Has  thrown  her  after  us  in  our  retreat  ? 

Lorenzo,  1  know  not — 

Roberto.  Said  you  not  you'd  spoken  with  her? 

Lorenzo.  I  did. 

Roberto,  What  spoke  you  of,  if  not  of  that  ? 

Lorenzo,  Listen,  Roberto ;  thou  hast  yet  to  hear 
Another  accident,  more  wonderful. 

Roberto.  This  one  will  not  be  easily  Surpassed. 
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Lorenzo,  When  first  the  sun  through  clouds  of  gold  ' 
Brightened  the  forest,  plain,  and  fold, 
My  course  I  towVds  the  mountain  bent ; 
I  went,  but  not  alone  I  went. 
Nor  sad — for,  in  my  company 
I  bore  my  cares,  and  for  my  sadness, 
*Ti8  now  become  a  part  of  me. 
No  more  a  passion  or  a  madness. 
I  went  to  claim  from  earth  and  air. 
That  scanty  necessary  fare. 
Which  both  were  mortgaged  to  supply. 
When  heaven  pronounced  the  mighty  word 
That,  clothing  beast  and  clothing  bird 
In  furs  and  plumes  of  various  dye, 
Fiird  with  new  life,  dead  empty  space, 
And  gave  it  to  the  human  race. 
Thence  no  injustice  they  endure. 
Though  we  with  net,  with  snare  obscure. 
With  weapons  breathing  dreadful  fires. 
Arrest  the  bird's  aerial  flight, 
Or  close  the  stag's  full  eye  in  night, 
As  urgent  appetite  requires. 
But  he  who,  weary  of  his  leisure. 
Idly  pursues  the  hunter's  joys. 
These  harmless  creatures  who  destroys, 
Unurged  by  need,  and  seeking  pleasure. 
Robbing  the  earth  and  air  of  evVy  beauty — 
He  is  a  cruel  man,  untouched  by  love  or  duty. 

Roberto,  Proceed,  it  were  unjust  to  waste  our  time 
In  moralizing,  since  you've  proved  already 
That  in  these  woods  we  live  like  beasts  of  prey. 
Who  cannot  feed  till  they  their  dinner  slay. 

Lorenzo.  Then,  or  by  cruelty  or  pity  led, 
I  left  at  morning's  dawn  our  wretched  farm. 
Bearing,  constrain'd,  to  earn  our  scanty  bread. 
Those  toils  by  many  deem'd  life's  greatest  charm. 
But  not  a  single  step  could  I  advance, 
That,  or  my  negligence,  or  my  mischance. 
Perverted  not.    Thus  pass'd  hour  after  hour. 
The  day's  unsated  spite  gaining  fresh  pow'r. 
Till,  wearied  with  my  fruitless  chase,  I  saw 
The  sunbeams  gild  alike  the  loftiest  beads 
Of  rocks,  and  lowly  huts,  by  nature's  law. 
Which,  when  proud  man  upon  his  shadow  treads, 
Equally  pours  o'er  all  the  flood  of  light. 
Then  fainting  with  the  heat,  exhausted  quite, 
I  heard  a  stream's  inviting  sound. 
And  on  the  banks  of  this  swift  rill. 
That  rushes  from  the  neigbb'ring  hill, 
Coolness  and  shade  I  lost  and  found. 
There,  in  a  palace  form'd  of  flowers, 
Canopied  by  o'er-arching  bowers, 
Temp'ring  the  sun's  meridian  beam, 
I  lay  and  listen'd  to  the  stream. 
And  would  have  courted  soft  repose ; 
But  busy  thought  recall'd  my  woes— 
When,  as  by  chance,  my  roving  eye 
Glanced  on  the  waters  murm'ring  by, 
I  saw  upon  their  bosom  fair 
This  ribbon,  which  the  crystal  thief 
Thought  to  the  ocean,  his  great  chief, 
A  trophy  of  his  feats  to  bear. 
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Eager  I  marked  the  floating  prey, 

Then,  by  a  broken  branch's  aid, 

Snatched  the  devoted  prize  away, 

And  safely  to  the  shore  conveyed. 

The  treasure  gain'd,  my  restless  thonght 

The  lawful,  plundered  owner  sought, 

And  backward,  towVds  the  rivUet's  sburce, 

I  confidently  bent  my  course, 

Thus  certain  to  succeed ; 

By  sad  experience  taught  to  deem. 

That  still  to  toil  against  the  stream 

Fate  had  for  me  decreed. 

When  as  my  steps  the  margin  press'd, 

A  little  pool,  deep,  still,  and  bright. 

Where  the  impatient  brook  found  rest. 

Lingering  to  breathe  in  calm  delight. 

Met  sudden  my  enamoured  view — 

Eager  my  object  to  pursue, 

I  should  have  passed,  had  not  the  sound 

Of  voices  all  my  senses  bound. 

I  paused,  for  now  upon  the  air, 

Rose  indistinct  the  accents  fair. 

And  now  they  died  away. 

Cautious  the  boughs  aside  I  bend, 

Nor  reach  the  tangled  thickets'  end, 

Ere  my  charmed  steps  I  stay ; 

For  there,  *twixt  quivVing  leaves,  appeared 

A  rustic  palace  quickly  reared 

By  Nature's  architect,  the  spring ; 

Roses  and  pinks  its  carpetting. 

Willows  and  laurels  form'd  its  r6of. 

Cautiously  now  I  stood  aloof, 

For  as  I  gazed,  with  earnest  look. 

Within  the  most  sequestered  nook 

I  saw  of  nymphs  a  bevy  bright, 

A  human  galaxy  of  light. 

And  there  confessed  a  Goddess  stood, 

Who,  just  emerging  from  the  flood, 

Was  yet  scarce  half  array'd. 

Her  throng'd  that  festive  troop  around, 

Her  bodice  laced,  her  sandals  bound. 

And  eager  zeal  displayed. 

Now  curses  on  my  wayward  fate. 

That  gave  a  single  glimpse,  and  that  too  late! 

But,  no — when  I  reflect  how  coy 

Is  modesty,  I  own,  with  joy, 

I  came  in  time, — light  thoughts  farewell  I 

On  her  chaste  loveliness  I'll  dwell 

Her  hair,  in  waving  threads  of  gold, 

O'erspread  her  bosom's  spotless  snow. 

Pardon,  bright  Sun,  mine  accents  bold ; 

But  thou  thyself  dost  not  unfold 

More  beauties,  when  thy  morning  glow 

Gilds  with  a  flood  of  dazzling  light 

The  wintry  robe  of  virgin  white. 

That  clothes  the  mountain's  highest  rocks. 

Flinging  o'er  crag  and  peak  thy  locks 

Of  tangled  gold,  which,  with  her  rosy  fingers, 

Aurora  darkly  trims  whilst  twilight  Hngers. 

With  pearl  and  silver  was  embroider'd  o'er 

The  silken  petticoat,  whose  folds  betray'd 

An  atom  of  the  slender  foot,  no  more; 
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Yet  with  reserve  none  might  those  folds  upbraid, 

For  that  one  atom  all  the  foot  displayed. 

Bat  now  a  blindness  o*er  me  came ; 

For  sudden  an  officious  dame, 

Bearing  an  aznre  robe,  pressed  from  the  crowd, 

My  sun  eclipsing  with  a  brilliant  cloud. 

Out  on  the  curious,  bold  desire, 

That  such  unkind  obscuring 

Impatiently  enduring. 

Could  restless  change  of  place  inspire  1 

I  changed  my  fortune  with  my  station ; 

The  rustling  boughs  my  presence  told. 

And  I  might  that  fair  troop  behold 

Starting,  look  round  in  perturbation ; 

Then,  as  a  monster  had  been  near, 

Fly  from  my  presence,  spnrr'd  by  fear. 

Still  I  pmrsued,  till  in  this  very  place 

My  next  encounter  stayed  my  eager  chase : 

For  here  that  scared,  disordered  band 

Had  left,  my  progress  to  withstand. 

And  their  retreat  insure, 

A  beauty,  who,  with  shonlderM  gun,  . 

And  courage  to  amaze  the  sun. 

Stood  threatening  and  seciure. 

From  any  other  lips  how  vain 

Had  been  such  threats  1    But  who  could  strain 

Tyrannic  cruelty  so  high, 

Who  so  inhumanly  oppose 

My  wish,  but  she,  my  worst  of  foes. 

The  cherish'd  foe  from  whom  I  fly  ? 

Fair  Lisida,  whom  more  I  recognize 

By  her  fierce  action  than  by  voice  or  eyes. 

Alike  unheeded  from  my  mind 

What  either  of  us  spoke  is  flown. 

But  grief  alike  in  all  I  find ; 

The  Goddess  still  remains  unknown, 

And  whilst  I  dread  lest  at  her  side 

The  perjured  Lisida  abide, 

I  know  not  whether  to  desire  or  fear 

To  have  my  doubts  resolved,  the  truth  made  clear. 

Roberto,  Of  these  perplexities,  which  to  your  lordship 
Appear  so  intricate,  I  can  resolve 
The  greater  part. 

Lorenzo,  How  so  ? 

Roberto,  I  can  reveal 
The  beauty's  name  whom  you  extol  so  highly. 

Lorenzo,  Who  is  she,  then  ? 

Roberto.  The  beauteous  Floride, 
Princess  of  Bisignano,  who,  through  taste, 
Or  for  convenience,  in  this  castle  lives, 
Retired  from  Court,  till  she  shall  change  her  state. 

Lorenzo,  I  could  not  easily  be  ignorant 
That  she  resides  here,  but  it  follows  not 
She  needs  must  be  my  Croddess. 

Roberto,  Past  dispute ; — 
But  stay ! 

Lorenzo.  How  heedlessly  have  we  advanced 
£*en  to  the  palace  gates !  And  see  where  stand. 
In  the  balcony,  ladies. 

Roberto.  And  amongst  them 
Is  Lisida. 

Lorenzo.  And  more  than  Lisida, 
TQf0^  Goddess  whom  I  told  thee  of,  is  there. 
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Roberto.  Which  is  it? 

Lorenzo,  Fool,  does  not  her  beauty  tell  ? 

Roberto,  Doubtless  it  does,  although  I  cannot  hear  it ; 
They're  women,  and  to  me  seem  much  alike. 

(Flkrida,  Lisida,  and  the  other  Ladies,  appear  in  the 
Balcony  of  the  Palace.) 

Flerida,  Whom  didst  thou  say  it  was,  my  Lisida  ? 

Lisida,  Merely  a  hunter,  wandering,  chance-led. 
Amidst  the  forest. 

Flerida,  Why  did  he  pursue  ns  ? 

Lisida,  (Aside.)  I  must,  perforce,  conceal  his  name. — 
(Ahud.)  Perhaps 
Expecting  that  you  would  redeem  the  pledge. 
Which  in  his  hand  I  saw,  and  we  had  miss'd. 
When  it  was  needed  to  attire  your  highness. 

Flerida.  I  do  believe  thon*st  judged  aright ;  for  see, 
Conversing  with  another  man,  he  stands, 
And  from  these  windows  ne'er  removes  his  eyes. 

Lorenzo.  Pass  on,  Roberto,  as  though  inattentive. 

Roberto.  By  Heaven  we  sport  a  pretty  livery 
To  go  a- wooing  in ;  perceive  you  not 
That  we  must  needs  disgust  the  very  scullions? 

Flerida.  Since  then  we  know  the  stranger  such  a  man 
As  no  suspicion  can  attach  to,  call  him ; 
Bid  him  approach,  that  we  may  purchase  back 
What  has  been  mine. 

Lisida.  Ho!  Mountaineer! 

Flora.  Ho !  Huntsmen  ! 

Lorenzo.  Do  they  not  call  ? 

Roberto.  They  do. 

Lorenzo.  Go  forward,  then  ; 
And  here,  bear  thou  the  ribbon  ;  so  if  she 
Chance  to  resent  either  its  being  taken. 
Or  hither  brought,  on  thee  her  anger  falls. 

Roberto.  So  that  which  falls  upon  me  be  no  cudgel, 
I  care  not  for  her  anger. — Did  you  call. 
Fair  goddesses  ?  What  would  you  ? 

Flerida.  Do  you  wish 
To  sell  that  ribbon  ? 

Roberto.  How  should  I  not  wish  it, 
Since  I  and  my  poor  comrade  have  this  day 
Nothing  to  eat  ? 

Lorenzo.  Idiot,  is  that  an  answer  ? 

Roberto.  Is't  not  the  truth  ? 

Flerida.  How  much  do  you  demand  ? 

Roberto.  Have  patience,  whilst  I  calculate  its  value. 
There's  here  of  silk,  (and  silk  how  exquisite !) 
A  yard  and  half,  the  which  at  sev'n  and  ninepence, 

grhe  price  that  ev'ry  shop  will  ask  you  for't,) 
omes  to  eleven  shillings,  seven  pence. 
And  yet  another  halfpenny  ;  the  tassels 
Weigh,  as  I  judge,  two  ounces,  ay,  full  weight. 
Which  at  five  shillings  for  the  ounce,  and  adding 
A  poor  half-crown,  (the  price  each  strolling  pedlar 
Puts  on  such  ornaments,)  makes  twelve  and  sixpence. 
Now  add  eleven  shillings  sevenpence  halfpenny. 
And  then  for  profit  seven 

Lorenzo.  Idiot! — Dolt! 

Roberto.  If  that's  exorbitant,  say  six 

Lorenzo.  By  Heaven 

Roberto.  If  you  insist  upon  it,  I'll  take  five ; 
Further  than  that  I  cannot  bate  a  penny. 
And,  on  my  conscience,  so  I  make  no  gain ; 
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'Us  an  expensive  article.    Bat  I 

Woald  fain  induce  you  to  be  customers, 

That  whatsoe'er  you  lose  may  in  my  house 

Be  found.    What  say  you,  lady  ?--l8't  a  bargMn  ? 

Fkrida,  Your  reckoning  has  amused  me ;  wait  a  qmate« 
And  I  will  send  you  down  an  hundred  crowns 
In  payment  for  the  girdle. 

Roberto.  May  you,  lady, 
In  recompense  repose  an  hundred  years 
Upon  one  side  in  Heaven  1  An  hundred  crowns  ? 
Oh  holy  band,  to  me  this  day  more  holy. 
Than  any  holy  band  that  Spain,  and  Bome« 
And  Venice,  ever  bound  against  the  Turk  l^-^ 
Band  that  might  well  bind  love !  Band  in  whose  noose 
The  Phoenix  might  submit  to  be  ensnared ! 
The  money  for  this  band  of  bands  most  precious ; 
I  tremble,  lest  my  fortune,  an  old  sinner. 
Should  in  the  interval  repent. 

Flerida,  Tis  coming. 

Lorenzo.  Hold  I  there  is  one  who  will  forbid  the  sale ; 
And  every  bargain,  struck  without  consent 
Of  the  proprietor,  is  null  and  void. 

Roberto.  Nay,  take  it ;  snatch  not  so ;  the  thing  is  wor$b 
An  hundred  crowns,  and  you  may  spoil  or  tear  it» 

Flerida.  And  who  is  the  proprietor? 

Lorenzo.  I  am. 

Flerida,  And  what  do  you  demand? 

Lorenzo.  To  me  it  is 
Beyond  all  price ;  for  should  a  Deity, 
According  to  the  image  in  his  mind. 
Produce  not  one  world,  but  a  thousand  woddSi 
And  then  reduce  their  universal  value 
Into  one  diamond,  gamlsh'd  round  with  stars. 
And  in  the  sun  enchased,  offering  it  me 
In  payment,  it  were  insufficient.    Nought 
Can  buy  this  ribbon  of  me,  save  alone 
The  price  I  paid  for  it* 

Flerida,  What  price  was  that? 

Lorenzo.  Lady,  this  ribbon  has  cost  me  my  aoolf 
And,  as  in  honourable  war  'tis  usual 
T'  exchange  all  prisoners  that  on  either  side 
Are  taken ;  and  in  this  late  conflict  I 
Lost  a  soul,  captured  by  your  eyes,  and  you 
This  ribbon ;  let  us  now  fix  the  exchange. 
Unless  you  render  me  my  soul,  you  cannot 
Expect  your  girdle. 

Flerida.  Friend,  I  needs  must  laugh. 
Hearing  such  high  conceits  from  one  who  seems 
To  boast  so  small  a  share  of  fortune's  favours. 

Lorenzo.  I  heed  not  fortune's  favours,  beauteous  lady, 
Thus  boasting  yours. 

Rofterto.  With  cudgels  certainly 
We  shall  be  slain.    I'd  give  the  hundred  crowns 
For  one  false  crown  to  save  my  own  from  cracking. 

Lisida.  Was't  to  see  this,  oh  fortune,  J  came  hither? 
Flerida.  Madman  of  no  ill  fancy,  that  thy  madness 
May  be  thy  fault's  apology,  declare, 
Know  ye  to  whom  ye  speak  ? 

Lorenzo.  Most  hazardous 
The  answer. — No,  I  know  you  not ;  and  yes, 
I  know  you. 
Flerida,  How  can  yes  and  no  agree? 
Vol.  XVn.  4  P 
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Lorenzo,  How  ?--Should  I  say  or  no,  or  yes,  the  fault 
Were  gross,  the  ignorance  disgraceful ;  since 
Either  way  to  offend  you  were  the  height 
Of  folly  and  presumption ;  thus  His  well 
To  let  it  rest  in  doubt.    A  yes  and  no 
I  throw  before  you — take  whiche'er  you  list. 

Flerida,  In  the  same  doubt  I  also  hesitate — 
Should  I  think  no,  your  compliments  excite 
Laughter ;  should  I  think  yes,  I  must  inflict 
Due  chastisement  on  your  effrontery. 
And  since  'twixt  these  extremes  there  lies  no  medium, 
I  throw  a  laughter  and  a  chastisement 
Before  you  ;— take  whichever  you  list. — Come,  ladies. 
Come,  let  us  leave  this  madman. 

Lisida.  Thou  ingrate  I 
Thy  vengeance  is  severe.  (Exeunt  Ladies,) 

Lorenzo,  Who  said  'twas  vengeance  ?    • 
Roberto,  A  splendid  feat  we  have  achieved  I  For  you, 
You've  robb'd  me  of  an  hundred  crowns,  as  neatly 
As  though  you'd  pickM  my  pocket.    Ay,  an  hundred 
And  one ;  for  1  have  likewise  lost  the  crown 
Of  patience. 
Lisardo,  (without.) — Heaven  help  me ! 
Lorenzo,  Whence  that  cry  ? 
Roberto.  Tis  an  unruly  horse,  who,  with  his  rider. 
Falls  headlong  down  the  precipice. 

Lorenzo.  How  dreadful! 
Could  we  assist  him  ? 

Roberto.  'Tis  impossible  I 
Already  he  lies  thrown  upon  the  sand. 

(hiSAJiDO  fatU  from  the  side  scene  upon  the  stage.) 
Lisardo.  Have  mercy.  Heaven  I 
Lorenzo.  Is  he  dead,  Roberto  ?  ♦ 

Roberto.  'No,  sir ;  he  breathes. 
Lorenzo,  Unhappy  gentleman. 
Preserved  by  grief  to  be  the  consolation 
Of  one  so  wretched — (Pauses  in  astonishment.) 
Roberto,  Do  you  doubt  like  me  ? 
Lorenzo.  Is't  not  my  enemy,  Lisardo  ? 
Roberto.  Yes. 

Lorenzo.  Within  that  palace,  beauteous  Lisida, 
And  here,  Lisardo?    Certainly  he  comes 
In  search  of  her  or  me ;  and  either  way, 
Be't  her  or  me,  'tis  an  offence,  an  insult. 

Roberto.  If  so,  whiche'er  his  purpose,  Fortune  here 
Delivers  him,  unarm'd,  into  your  power. 
To  make  him  sure. 

Lorenzo,  Check  that  presuming  tongue ! 
Be  silent,  slave !  am  I  a  man  to  think 
Of  aught  so  base  as  to  destroy  a  foe 
Defenceless  at  my  feet  ? — Come  near— assist. 
Roberto,  What  purpose  you  ? 
Lorenzo.  To  bear  him  home  betwixt  us. 
(The  Prince  without.) — Ho,  hunters  1  mountaineers ! 
Lorenzo.  Who  calls  ? 

Enter  Prince  Carlo. 
Prince,  Say,  have  you 

Beheld  a  gentleman 1  need  no  answer ; 

In  your  compassion  more  than  in  your  words 

I  find. — Alas !  friend  of  my  life  1  how  dear 

That  title  costs  thee  I  Twas  my  friendship  dragged  thee 
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Hither  to  perish.    Conld  my  passion  tell 

The  weight  that  presses  on  my  heart  while  thus 

I  see  thee  1 

Roberto,  Sir,  the  weight  upon  my  shoulders 
Presses  more  heavily — 

Prince,  Friends,  let  us  hasten 
To  seek  assistance  that  may  save  his  life. 

Lorenzo,  Such  was  my  purpose,  sir,  before  you  came. 

Prince,  Who  could  have  thought  that  all  my  prosperous  fortune 
So  quickly  should  have  changed  to  misery  1 

Roberto,  Who  could  have  thought  that  such  a  one  as  I 
Amongst  a  company  of  strolling  players 
This  day  should  have  to  act  the  Busy  Body  I 

Lorenzo,  Who  could  have  thought  that  I,  compelFd  by  honour, 
Should  first  revive  ray  lifeless  enemy. 
Afterwards  to  inflict  his  death  myselif! 


The  first  scene  terminates  with  this 
series  of  exclamations,  in  which,  after 
the  usual  fashion  of  the  Spanish 
Theatre,  all  the  interlocutors  in  a  dia- 
logue are  simultaneously  and  uncon- 
sciously impelled  to  utter  discordant 
sentiments  in  most  concordant  form  of 
speech  and  phraseology,  much  as  the 
personages  in  an  opera  occasionally 
sing  duets  in  perfect  harmony,  al- 
though absolutely  insensible  of  each 
other's  respective  co-operation  to  the 
production  of  the  scientifically  melo- 
dious whole. 

We  rather  fear,  that  our  readers 
may  have  thought  us  unmerciful  in 
inflicting  upon  them  Lorenzo's  long 
description  of  his  morning's  adven- 
tures, and  must  inform  them,  first, 
that,  to  the  Spanish  scholar,  this  ap- 
pears by  no  means  a  speech  of  any  un- 
usual dimensions  ; — in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  same  play,  the  Prince 
speaks  one,  shorter  only  by  twenty  or 
thirty  lines,  which  he  does  not  even 
take  the  trouble  of  turning  into  a  poem 
to  improve  it,  and  which  we  intend 
to  spare  both  them  and  ourselves. — 
Secondly,  that  we  have  omitted  about 
a  page.  And,  lastly,  that  its  inser- 
tion was  necessary,  to  give  them  a 
full  and  clear  picture  of  the  Spanish 
Theatre.  We  need  hardly  point  out 
the  curious  change  of  scene  which 
occurs,  whilst  the  actors  remain  upon 
the  stage. 

Princess  Flerida  next  enters  with  Li- 
sida,  whom  she  desires  to  confide  to  her 
the  misfortunes  which  can  have  com- 
pelled so  fair  and  noble  a  lady  to  seek 
shelter  in  her  retired  palace.  Lisida  is 
about  to  relate  her  history,  when  Fabio, 
an  old  officer  of  the  Princess's  house- 
hold, interrupts  her,  to  tell  her  highness 


that  he  is  informed  her  affianced  bride- 
groom. Prince  Carlo  di  Orsini,  is  co- 
ming in  disguise  to  visit  her.  Flerida 
dismisses  Fabio  with  thanks  for  his 
communication,  and  then  observes  to 
Lisida,  that,  although  she  considers 
the  Prince's  distrust  of  her  reputation 
for  beauty  as  an  insult,  as  ^  low- 
bom  man's  presuming  to  make  love  to 
her  would  have  been  a  far  greater  in- 
sult, she  is  rejoiced  to  discover  Prince 
Carlo  in  the  mad  stranger.  Her  praises 
of  her  supposed  bridegroom  excite  a 
violent  fit  of  jealousy  in  Lisida,  who 
positively  denies  the  stranger's  being 
the  Prince,  asserting  that  she  knows 
the  latter  by  sight.  Flerida  then 
dwells  at  great  length  upon  the  an- 
noyance occasioned  her  by  the  difier- 
ent  sorts  of  impertmence  of  her  two 
lovers.  Lisida  advises  her  highness  to 
despise  them  both,  and  amuse  herself 
with  listening  to  the  song  her  ladies 
are  about  to  sing  in  the  garden.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Princess  agreeing  to 
the  proposal,  they  go  off",  when  Loren- 
zo and  Roberto  return,  having  left  the 
Prince  and  Lisardo  in  Lorenzo's  house, 
which  its  proprietor  thinks  it  a  point 
of  delicacy  to  avoid,  in  order  to  spare 
Lisardo  the  pain  of  learning,  upon  re- 
covering his  senses,  that  he  is  indebted 
to  his  mortal  enemy  for  his  life.  He 
sends  back  Roberto  to  attend  upon  his 
guests,  and  declares  his  intention  of 
spending  the  time  of  their  occupying 
his  abode  near  the  Princess.  He  now 
hears  the  music  from  the  garden,  and 
enters  it.  The  Princess  comes  on 
alone,  and  the  following  ditty  is  sung 
by  unseen  musicians.  We  give  the 
scene  as  an  example  of  one  of  the 
peculiarities  mentioned  in  our  prelimi- 
nary remarks. 
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Song. 
He  who  adoring  would  obtain 

The  object  that  bis  heart  reveres, 
Nor  praise  nor  gratitude  may  gain  ; 

His  pangs  are  calm'd,  and  diied  his  tears 
By  Hope's  soft  breath  and  flattering  strain. 

But  he  who  ^midst  unmingled  fears 
Loves,  but  to  mutual  love  dares  not  pretend. 
Whom  should  his  unaspiring  flame  offend  ? 

Flerida.  That^s  true ;  while  love  so  deep  within  the  breast 
Lies  hidden,  that  'tis  only  felt,  not  utter'd. 
Bat  when  it  rises  to  the  tongue,  no  more 
Can  it  be  terni'd  an  unaspiring  flame  ; 
In  speaking  oft,  there  is  enjoyment,  ay. 
And  bold  offence ;  therefore — What  do  I  see  ? 
Methinks  those  leaves  acquire  a  stronger  motion 
Than  zephyr's  breath  can  give.    Sure  I  perceive 
The  shadow  of  a  man.     Speak,  who  is  there? 

Lorenzo,  Lady,  'tis  I ;  for  there,  where  shines  the  sun, 
The  shadow  of  necessity  must  be. 

Flerida.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

Lorenzo*  Adoring  you. 
Yet  may  your  utmost  rigour  not  resent 
My  adoration,  since  the  humble  lover 
Offends  not  in  adoring ;  he  offends — 

Lor*  and  the  Voices  together.  He  who  adoring  would  obtain 
The  object  that  his  heart  reveres. 

Fieridth  Audacious  peasant,  madman,  wretch  1  dar'st  thou 
Presume — not  to  adore  me,  to  my  pride 
That  were  indifferent,  but — to  proclaim 
Thy  boldness,  since  who  blazons  forth  his  love, 

Fler.  and  the  Voices  together.  Nor  praise  nor  gratitude  may  gaio» 
His  pangs  are  oalm'd,  and  dried  his  tears. 

Lorenzo.  Although  I  tell  my  love,  I  tell  it  not ; 
60  trifling  is  the  portion  I  reveal, 
That  all  remains  unutter'd,  undisclosed* 

The  Voices  without.  By  Hope's  soft  breath  and  soothing  straiiL 
But  he  who  'midst  unmingled  fears, 
Loves,  but  to  mutual  love  dares  not  pretend. 
Whom  should  his  unaspiring  flame  offend  ? 

Lorenzoi  That  voice  supplies  my  part,  and  pleads  for  me,-^ 

Flerida.  It  matters  little,  for  the  voice  deceives — 

LorenzOk  Declaring  that — 

Flerida.  Falsely  asserting  that — 

Both  together^  with  t/te  Voices.  When  love  to  mutual  love  dares  not 
pretend. 
The  unaspiring  flame  can  none  offend. 

Flerida,  And  you  shall  be  convinced  of  the  deception. 

I'll  your  presumptuous  madness  so  chastise 

Have  I  no  servants?— Hoh  !— HoUoh  !— Who's  there?-- 
Is  there  not  one  to  kill  a  slave  who  dares 

Lorenzo,  Call  not  assistance  to  destroy  me ;  yon 
Alone  suffice ;  your  anger  is  enough. 

Flerida.  Are  ye  all  deaf  ?— -Cannot  a  creature  bear  me? 

Enter  Ladies, 
Ladies.  Madam,  we're  here. 


Enter  Fabio, 
Fabio.  Madam,  what  would  your  highness  ? 
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Lorenzo.  M7  life  has  reacbM  its  close. 

Lisida,  My  woes  have  reacbM 
Their  consummatioD. 

Fabia.  What  are  your  commands  ? 

Florida,  That  yoa  bestow  an  alms  on  yon  poor  man. 

Jsmenia.  That  is  a  somewhat  strained  interpretation. 

Flerida,  Resentment  is  shoit- lived. 

Lisida,  Alas !  To  me, 
Anger  and  clemency  alike  are  fatal. 

Fabio,  Follow  me,  friend,  that  I  may  execute 
Her  highness'  orders. 

Lorenzo.  Where  there  is  alms^ving, 
Compassion  must  be.    Let  us  then  divide 
Her  generosity  ;  take  you  her  alms, 
And  leave  me  boundless  wealth  in  her  compassion. 
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(Exit) 
{Exit.) 

(Exit,) 


Every  individual  having  thus  spoken 
a  parting  word  and  withdrawn,  the 
onrtain  falls,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
first — what  shall  we  call  it  ? — If  we 
speak  English,  we  must  say  act ;  but 
the  proper  Spanish  term  is  Jornada^ 
which  means  a  day's  task,  or  jour- 
ney. Into  three  of  these  Jomadag  is 
divided  the  regular  national  drama,  if 
the  word  regular  may  be  applied  to 
aught  so  repugnant  to  the  received 
Classical  and  Gallic  notions  of  regu- 
larity. 

The  second  Jornada  opens  with  a 
conversation  between  Prince  Carlo  di 
Orsini  and  the  recovered  Lisardo,  who 
declares  himself  equally  unconscious 
of  what  had  befallen  him,  and  ready 
to  follow  his  highness  whithersoever 
he  wishes  to  lead  him.  The  Prince 
replies,  that  they  have  reached  the  end 
of  their  journey  ;  and  then,  in  answer 
to  an  observation  of  Lisardo's  upon  his 
having  accompanied  his  princely  friend 
without  even  inquiring  whither  or  for 
what  purpose  they  were  going,  speaks 
the  before-mentioned  long  speech.  In 
this  he  first  reminds  his  companion 
that  the  yet  unavenged  murder  of  bis 
(the  Prince's)  elder  brother — who  had 
fallen  in  a  quarrel  upon  Lisardo's  ac- 
count, in  which  a  lady  was  implicated 
—had  rendered  him  the  head  of  the 
Orsini  family ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  compelled  to  marry. 


He  then  enters  fully  into  the  objections 
to  matrimony  that  do  not  influence 
him,  and  those  that  do.  These  last  are 
the  practice  of  choosing  a  wife  for  rea- 
sons of  state  and  convenience,  without 
personal  preference.  To  this  he  was 
determined  not  to  submit,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  see  Flerida,  in 
order  to  judge  whether  she  would  sui^ 
him,  previous  to  finally  binding  him- 
self ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  says,  he 
has  brought  Lisardo  into  her  neigh- 
bourhood. This,  with  his  reasons  for 
not  imparting  it  sooner,  occupies  some 
pages,  and  half  as  much  more  is  re- 
quired to  explain,  poetically,  Lisar- 
do's  having  been  run  away  with  by 
his  horse,  thrown  from  a  rock,  and 
brought  to  their  present  abode  by 
a  mountaineer.  The  Gracioso  now 
comes  in ;  apologizes  for  his  lord's 
absence  ;  makes  many  jests ;  and  re- 
ceives a  gold  chain  from  Lisardo  for 
his  trouble.  The  Prince  and  his  friend 
then  depart  for  the  palace ;  and  Ro- 
berto, after  a  jocose  soliloquy,  goes 
in  search  of  Lorenzo.  The  scene  next 
returns  to  Flerida's  palace.  A  song  is 
again  sung  by  unseen  musicians ;  and 
Lisida,  who  enters  alone,  comments 
upon  its  applicability  to  her  situation, 
ending  by  repeating  it  with  the  invi- 
sible choristers  as  part  of  her  speech. 
At  its  close,  Florida  appears,  follow- 
ed by  her  laidies,  and  says, 


Still  must  I  hear  a  love-lorn  lay  ? 
Fie  !  fie  I  no  more  on't  I  Prithee  say 
That  I  would  to  the  mountains  go. 
Lisida.  The  carriage Ho !  Attendants  ! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 
Lorenzo.  Madam,  the  equipages  wait. 
Flerida.  How,  sir,  is't  yours  to  answer  ? 
Lorenzo.  No ; 
Bnt  whilst  beside  your  palace-gate 


Uo! 
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I  linger,  should  I  not  disclose 
Whate'er  I  see,  working  your  will, 
Lady,  my  conduct  sore  were  ill. 

Flerida.  What  make  yon  there  ?    Explain  your  state. 

■Lorenzo.  "  I  bum  and  weep  without  repose.'*  (ISnif.) 

Flerida.  Strangely  this  madman 

Lisida^  (aside.)  Woe  is  me  I 

Flerida,  Misuses  my  humanity ! 
Axe  orders  given  for  the  chase  ? 

Flora,  Are  dogs  and  huntsmen  all  without  ? 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo,  All  are  prepared. 

Flerida.  Is  that  your  place  ? 

Lorenzo.  It  is  not,  and,  alas  I  I  doubt 
Too  true  the  whisper  of  my  fears. 
The  more  each  nerve  to  please  I  strain, 
The  less  approval  I  obtain  ; 
**  Hopeless  as  strange  my  case  appears."  (Exit) 

Flerida.  I  will  not  hunt.     Ismenia,  see 
Whether  the  garden  open  be. 

Ismenia.  The  gardeners,  where  are  they  ? 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo.  I  fly 
To  seek  them. 

Flerida.  Tis  with  wonder  I 
See  that  nor  pity  can  excite 
Your  reverence,  nor  wrath  affright. 

Lorenzo.  With  equal  wonder  you  might  view, 
That  though  my  zeal  to  scorn  expose. 
No  scorn  my  passion  can  subdue  I 
"  For  through  my  tears  the  flame  still  glows." 

Flerida.  Audacious  madman !  Peasant  slave ! 
By  heav'n  and  all  its  hosts,  I  vow 
No  more  my  anger  thou  shalt  brave ! 

Lorenzo.  I  wait  my  death  with  fearless  brow. 

Flerida.  Fearless? 

Lorenzo.  Why  should  I  fear  my  doom, 
When  I  perceive  the  flame  that  sears 
Cannot  my  life  itself  consume, 
**  Scorches,  but  cannot  dry  my  tears."  (Ent.) 

We  pause,  to  observe  that  the  four  lines  within  inverted  comas,  in  this 
dialogne  compose  the  song  previously  discussed  by  Lisida.  Florida,  in  her 
anger,  summons  Fabio,  and  bitterly  reproaches  him  and  her  whole  household 
for  suffering  her  to  be  insulted,  andlier  dignity  to  be  degraded  by  the  insolently 
avowed  passion  of  a  mad  peasant.  Fabio  answers,  that,  since  she  wishes  it,  they 
will  kill  the  offender  directly,  and  retires  to  perform  his  promise.  Lisida,  dis- 
tracted by  her  fears  for  Lorenzo's  life,  and  her  jealousy  of  his  passion  for  Fle- 
rida, remonstrates  long,  subtilely,  and  ma^ificently  against  the  injustice  and 
barbarity  of  killing  a  man,  whose  devotion  ought  rather  to  command  the 
Princess's  esteem.    She  concludes  her  argument  as  follows : — 

Lady,  observe,  I  said  esteem, 
Not  love,  and  thus  my  words  approve : 
A  lady  should  reject,  I  deem. 
Admirers  in  befitting  fashion. 
Displaying  Courtesy,  not  Love. 
Then  let  this  maniac's  idle  passion 
Destroy  him  in  his  manhood's  bloom. 
That  were  a  trophy  to  your  fame. 
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A  victory  of  do  vulgar  name ; 

Twere  vengeauce  should  you  speak  his  doom. 

The  Princess  yields  to  this  reasoning ;  recalls  Fabio,  and  retracts  her  late 
rash  and  intemperate  commands.  Fabio  then  informs  his  lady.that  two  stranger 
merchants  solicit  admittance,  in  order  to  sell  her  jewels  against  her  approach- 
ing nnptials,  and  that  he  is  convinced  one  of  them  is  the  disguised  rrince. 
Flerida  determines  to  punish  her  bridegroom^s  impertinent  curiosity,  by  pass- 
ing Lisida  upon  him  in  her  stead,  charging  her  substitute  to  be  as  scornful 
and  disagreeable  as  possible,  that  he  may  go  away  mortified  and  disappointed, 
and  remains  alone  to  receive  her  visitors,  as  one  of  her  own  suite.  The  Prince 
and  Lisardo  are  ushered  in,  when  Flerida  says, 

The  Princess,  sovereign  mistress  mine, 
Bade  me  receive  you  here,  and  say 
You  may  await  her. 

Prince.  If  thus  shine 
Aurora  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Woe  to  the  madman  who  dares  wait 
Till  the  sun's  self  resplendent  rise. 

Flerida.  If  flatt*ry  be  your  merchandise, 
Your  custom  here  will  scarce  be  great. 

Prince.  Why  say  you  so  ? 

Flerida.  For  we  abound 
Already  in  that  idle  ware. 

Prince.  Fair  lady,  flatt'ry  did  I  bear, 
I  had  not  sought  this  holy  ground, 
Where  purchasers  can  ne'er  be  found 
For  any  article  unsound : 
And  flatt*ry*s  false.    Then  do  not  fear. 
The  jewels  I  shall  offer  here 
Are  rich,  and  held  in  high  esteem, 
As  pure  and  perfect,  bright  and  clear. 
And  yet  already  do  I  deem 
My  journey  hither  labour  lost. 
Owning  my  hopes  of  profit  crossed. 

Flerida.  Wherefore? 

Prince.  What  fool  could  be  forgiven 
Who  could  present  to  blooming  May 
Fresh  flowers,  stars  to  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Or  to  the  fair  Aurora  light? 
As  ev'ry  meaner  jewel's  ray 
Beside  the  diamond  fades  away. 
So  hdea  the  diamond  most  bright, 
Beside  the  sun*s  meridian  splendour. 

Flerida.  Compliments  ?    They,  too,  scarce  will  render 
Due  profit,  or  a  sale  command. 

Prince.  Why? 

Flerida.  We've  a  madman  still  at  hand, 
Who  day  by  day  our  ears  annoys 
With  compliments  so  high  and  strange. 
That  now  the  bare  idea  cloys. 

Prince.  The  wisest  mortal  might  exchange 
His  sense  for  such  insanity. 

Enter  Fabio. 

Fabkf.  The  Princess  comes. 

Prince^  {aside  to  Lisardo.)    Woe,  woe  is  me  I 
Beauty  so  exquisitely  bright 
As  this  youn^fmaid's  ne'er  bless'd  my  sight. 
Speak  you  to  Florida,  my  friend, 
Whilst  I,  unmark'd,  to  all  attend. 
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Enter  Lisida,  attended  by  the  Ladibs. 

Flerida,  (aside.)    Which  is  the  Prince  ?    Alas  1  I  fear ! 
Mine  shrinks ;  his  comrade,  'tis  too  clear, 
Beeks  Lisida,  in  the  belief 
He  sees  in  her  his  bride  appear. 
He  is  Orsini's  Prince. — Ob  grief  I 

Lisardo,  Fair  Princess,  if  an  humble  merchant  may, 
Privileged  aa  a  foreigner--((wtVfe.) — Good  heavens  l-r 
(Aioud.^  Presume  to  kiss  your  hand— .(a«tf«.)— Alas !  alas! 
(Aloud.)  Permit  me  at  your  feet^— (<MMfe.)— what  should  this  mean  ? — 
(Aloud,)  To  sue  for  such  felicity. 

Lisida.  Arise ; 
The  compliment  you  pay  me — (owiVfe.)— What  is  this  ? 
(^Aloud.)  In  coming  hither  with  intent  to  serve  me-- 
(Aside.)  I  am  confounded ! 

Lisardoy  (aside.)  I  am  well  nigh  dead. 

Lisida.  Constrains  me  to  acknowledge  coarteonsly 
The  obligation.     (Aside.)    That  is  false,  for  I 
Were  more  obliged  had  he  avoided  me. 

Lisardo,  Lady,  could  I 1  pray  you  pardon  me, 

My  strange  disorder  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Tsmenia.     How  much  her  flight  confuses  him ! 

Flora.  Thus  proving 
Abundantly  that  he's  the  plighted  bridegroom. 

Lisardo,  (aside.)  Behold  I  in  this  palace  Lisida  I 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Behold  I  in  these  solitudes  Lisardo ! 

Lisardo,  (aside.)  Beneath  the  borrowed  title  of  the  Princess? 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Beneath  the  borrowed  character  of  merchant? 

Lisardo,  (aside.)  Hardly  can  I  dissemble  my  surprise. 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Hardly  can  I  dissemble  my  alarm. 

Prince,  (aside.)  Flerida  were  right  beautiful,  had  I 
Not  first  beheld  a  beauty  far  superior. 

Flerida,  (aside.)  The  stranger  were  a  gallant  gentleman, 
If  not  by  his  companion  so  eclipsed. 

Lisida.  What  valuable  jewels  bring  you,  merchant  ? 
Show  them,  and  I  may  haply  purchase  some. 

Lisardo,  (producing  jewels.)  Be  this  fair  Cupid,  lady,  then  the  firet. 
Which  the  judicious  artist  form'd  of  diamonds. 
That  love,  for  once,  might  prove  unchangeable. 

Lisida.  Rather  he  did  absurdly,  for  a  love 
Of  diamonds  is  a  jewel  nor  for  use, 
Nor  suited  to  the  times. 

Lisardo,  Here  is  an  eagle ; 
Lady,  behold  and  mark  it ;  in  the  breast 
It  bears  a  diamond  of  uncommon  worth. 

Lisida.  Yes,  I  observe  it,  but  'tis  no  great  matter  ; 
I  judge  but  lightly  of  the  whole  breast's  worth. 

Lisardo.  Ingrate !  Dost  purposely  misunderstand  ? 

Lisida.  Tyrant  I  I  understand  thee  but  too  well ! 

Flerida,  Incomparably  feign'd  I    Proceed,  dear  girl. 
Showing  disgust  and  scorn  of  everything. 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Knew  she  how  very  little  I  dissemble, 
So  doing. 

Lisardo.  Lady,  here's  a  Constancy. 

Lisida.  Open  it  not ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it. 

Lisardo,  Why? 

Lisida,  'Tis  a  jewel  I  possess  ab-eady. 

Flerida.  Excellent  answer. 

Lisida,  (aside.)  Ay,  it  would  excite 
Thy  wonder,  didst  thou  know  how  excellent. 
What  jewel  call  you  this? 

Lisardo.  Oh !  madam,  that 
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Is  of  inferior  value. 

Lisida.  Wliy  inferior? 

Lisardo.  Because  'tis  formM  of  emeralda,  not  diamonds ; 
And  to  your  eyes  hope's  colour  I  conclude 
Unpleasing ;  since  who  Constancy  rejects, 
Hope  and  her  gay  illusions  must  despise. 

Lisida.  Mark  now  your  error ;  on  the  contrary, 
Because  'tis  Hope,  that  jewel  I  will  purchase. 

Lisardo,  This  jewel? 

Lisida,  Yes ;  for,  having  enter'd  here, 
I  will  not  suffer  you,  on  your  departure. 
To  be  by  hope  accompanied. 

Fierida,  Delicious  1 
This  is  the  masterpiece  of  thy  whole  life. 

Lisida.  Fabio,  inquire  this  jewel's  price,  and  pay  for't; 
And  take  you  special  note,  you  foreign  merchants, 
That  hence,  deprived  of  hope  by  me,  you  go. 

FUtida.  Even  to  perfection  bast  thou  play'd  thy  part. 

Lisida.  Come  with  me,  lady  ;  I  have  much  to  tell. 

Prince.  Lisardo,  I  am  slain. 

Lisardo.  Sir,  come  away ; 
There's  much  without  these  walls  to  be  explain'd. 

The  scene  ends  with  a  few  more  regrets  from  the  Prince  and  Flerida,  at  not 
finding  in  each  other  respectively  their  unknown  affianced  partners. 

In  the  next  scene  Lorenzo  and  Roberto  meet.  The  latter  tells  his  lord  that 
the  stranger  and  Lisardo  arc  gone  to  the  palace  in  quest  of  Lisida,  and  Lorenzo 
breaks  out  into  a  tit  of  jealousy,  which,  considering  that  he  is  now  enamoured 
of  Flerida,  astonishes  the  servant,  and  gives  birth  to  much  elaborate  discussion, 
as  to  how  a  man  may,  nay,  ought  to  continue  jealous  of  a  woman  he  has  ceased 
to  love.  Roberto,  now  observing  that  Lisardo  and  the  stranger  are  approach- 
ing, proposes  to  avoid  them.  Lorenzo  answers,  that  although  he  mi^ht  spare 
Lisardo  the  necessity  of  quarrelling  with  a  benefactor,  he  cannot  possibly  shun 
him.  The  Prince  and  Lisardo  enter,  too  deep  in  discourse  to  notice  their  neigh- 
bours ;  Lisardo  tells  the  Prince  that  the  lady  who  personates  Flerida  was  Lisida, 
upon  whose  account  Prince  Federigo  was  killed.  Prince  Carlo  expresses  his 
joyful  hope  that  the  lady  he  liked  may  now  prove  to  be  Fierida,  and  his  anger 
at  the  insult  offered  him  by  the  choice  of  Lisida  as  her  representative.  Lisardo, 
thinking  he  sees  Lisida  in  the  balcony,  goes  out ;  and  the  prince,  left  alone, 
obsei*ves  Lorenzo,  accosts,  and  invites  him  to  join  Lisardo,  who  is  impatient  to 
evince  his  gratitude  to  his  preserver.  Lorenzo  agrees,  only  desiring  the  stran- 
ger to  take  notice  that  he  goes  in  his  company.  Lisardo  now  returns,  saying 
the  lady  was  not  Lisida.  The  Prince  calls  to  him  that  here  is  his  preserver, 
and  Lisardo  advances  with  the  words — 

Open  your  arms,  that  I,  embracing  you 

A  thousand  times,  may kill  you ! 

(  When  about  to  embrace,  Lisabdo  recognizes  Loken2^.      They  separate 
and  draw.) 
Lorenzo.  That  must  be 
As  fate  and  skill  decide. 

Prince.  What  should  this  mean  ? 
Lisardo.  That  I  have  found  a  traitor,  where  even  now 
I  met  a  most  ungrateful  woman. 

Lorenzo.  Rather, 
A  traitor  has  come  hither,  where  before 
I  found  a  tigress. 

Roberto.  VVhilst  they  kill  each  other, 
I  will  go  fetch  a  sword.  {Exit.) 

Prince.  Can  kindness  thus 
To  rage  be  suddenly  transform'd  ?— Would  you 
Vol.  XVII.  4  Q 
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Murder  the  man  who  gave  you  life  ? — ^you  him 
Who  at  your  hands  received  it  ? 

Lisardo.  Yes;  fori, 
Had  I  suspected  who  preserved  roy  life, 
Would,  rather  than  accept  it  from  his  hands, 
Have  proved  a  suicide. 

Lorenzo,  Yes,  for  if  I 
Preserved  him  from  the  dangers  then  impending, 
'Twas  that  I  might  myself  resume  the  life 
I  had  bestowed. 
Lisardo,  He  is  my  enemy. 

Lorenzo,  My  pity  is  grown  cruel. 

Prince,  Mark,  Lisardo, 
That  I  accompany  the  stranger ;  you, 
Stranger,  that  you  are  in  my  company. 

Lorenzo.  'Twere  difficult  .... 

Lisardo,  Twere  hard  for  any  lips  .... 

Lorenzo.  An  action  to  prevent  .... 

Lisardo,  My  wrath  assuaging  .... 

Lorenzo.  By  which  I  shall  avenge  my  injuries. 

Lisardo,  To  check  my  taking  vengeance  for  my  wrongs. 

Prince.  Your  wrongs  ?    I  say  no  more.    You'll  pardon  me, 
I  must  assist  the  friend  with  whom  I  came, 
Be  that  friend's  actions  or  unjust  or  just. 

Lisardo,  I  do  but  ask  that  you  unhand  me,  sir, 
Not  your  assistance. 

Prince.  Be't  so ;  fight ;  but  first 
Acquaint  roe  with  your  cause  of  quarrel — Make  me 
The  duel's  umpire. 

Lisardo,  I  can  ne'er  reveal  it. 

Prince.  Wherefore? 

Lisardo,  Twould  complicate  .... 

Prince.  Go  on. 

Lisardo.  Involvement 
Upon  involvement. 

Lorenzo.  1  esteem  it  better 
To  tell  .  .  .  ■ 

Lisardo,  Forbear !  Proceed  not  I 

Lorenzo,  That  'tis  fear. 
Which  fain  would  be  concealed.    Fighting  with  him, 
Whom  even  hither  I  had  come  to  kill. 
Before  a  lady's  door,  it  was  my  chance 
To  slay  Prince  Federigo  di  Orsini. 

Prince.  Then  is  my  honour  here  the  naost  concerned : 
Thou  slew'st  my  brother?    Heaven  has  heard  my  prayers, 

Lorenzo.  What  do  I  hear ! 

Lisardo.  Forbear! 

Prince.  Wilt  thou  defend 
The  villanous  assassin  of  my  brother? 

Lisardo.  Yes,  I  must  recompense  him  for  the  life 
I  have  from  him  received,  that  afterwards 
I  may  be  justified  in  taking  his. 

Lorenzo.  Then  that  you  may  not  upon  this  occasion 
Defend  my  life,  I  here  forgive  the  debt 
You  owe  me  for  your  own.    My  Lord  and  Prince, 
I  slew  your  brother,  but  I  fairly  slew  him. 
Without  advantage  or  base  treachery, 
Because  he  thither  came  accompanying 
The  rival  of  my  love.    If  you  desire 
To  take  revenge,  'tis  for  your  nobleness 
To  meditate  the  manner  of  it.    I 
Cannot  allow  his  courtesy  to  hinder 
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Yoar  veogeance.    Jointly  if  you  please  to  fight  me, 
I'm  here  and  ready. 

Prince,  No,  not  with  advantage, 
But  satisfaction  I  will  have  this  day. 
Lisardo,  go. 

Lisardo.  The  duel,  sii*,  is  mine. 

Prince.  I  am  most  deeply  interested. 

Lisardo.  I 
Most  injured. 

Prince.  Recollect,  he  slew  my  brother. 

Lisardo.  But  slew  him  at  my  side. 

Prince.  Which  shall  prevail  ? 

Lorenzo.  That  you  must  settle. 

Prince,  Choose  with  whom  you'll  fight. 

Lorenzo.  If  I  may  choose,  I  take  Lisardo  ;  he 
Ofiends  me  still,  pursuing  Lisida 
Ev'n  to  my  secret  shelter. 

Prince.  Hold,  that  fault 
Is  mine.    By  Heav'n !  'twas  I  who  brought  him  hither 
To  see  the  Princess. 

Lorenzo.  See  the  Princess  ? 

Prince,  Yes. 

Lorenzo.  Then,  sir,  I  now  select  yourself;  and  since 
Already  I  have  challenged  both,  I  will  not 
Retract,  but  call  upon  you  both  to  fight. 

Prince.  Hold  off,  Lisardo  I  Mark,  my  sword  is  drawn 
Already ;  should'st  thou  afterwards  draw  thine. 
The  infamy  be  on  thyself,  not  me.  (They  fight.) 

Lisardo.  By  Heaven,  I  cannot  look  upon  a  combat. 
And  hold  my  hand !    Nor  should  the  duel's  laws 
Govern  this  case,  for  if  a  single  man 
Falls  upon  two,  justly  those  two  may  kill  him. 

Enter  Flerida,  Lisida,  Flora,  and  Fabio. 

Lisida.  Their  swords  are  drawn ! 

Flerida.  Oh,  hasten  to  the  spot ! 

Lorenzo.  Her  Highness  is  at  hand. 

Flerida,  What  is  the  matter? 

Prince.  Nothing,  fair  Princess,  since  you  have  appear'd. 
Though  I  might  urge  that  whoso  would  deceive, 
Forfeits  all  claim  to  others'  reverence 
When  she  conceals  the  name  to  which  'tis  due, 
Yet  your  mere  presence  shall  subdue  my  passion. 
And  better  may  I  hope  from  heav'n  t'  obtain 
More  opportunities  to  execute 
My  just  revenge,  than  to  display  to  you 
My  deep  respect.  (Exit.) 

Flerida.  This  outrage  in  my  house  I 

Lisida,  I  am  distracted  ! 

Flerida.  Tell  me  what  this  means. 

Lisardo,  Nothing,  fair  Princess,  since  you  have  appear'd. 
I  wait  a  future  opportunity 
Of  taking  vengeance.  (Exit.) 

Flerida.  Fabio,  follow  them 
With  questions. — You,  explain  what  has  occurred. 

Lorenzo  gives  the  required  explanation  in  so  enigmatical  a  form,  that  the 
Princess  and  Lisida  respectively  understand  each  that  she  herself  is  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel ;  he  then  hastens  after  his  adversaries,  lest  they  should  suspect 
him  of  fearing  them.  Flerida,  alarmed  for  her  own  reputation,  should  any  one 
of  the  antagonists  be  slain,  sends  Flora  to  recall  Lorenzo.  Lisida,  whose  jealousy 
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is  by  this  time  stronger  than  her  love,  tries  to  prevent  her  interference,  advi- 
sing  that  the  presamptaous  stranger  should  be  abandoned  to  his  fate.  Flerida 
wonders  at  this  change  of  opinion,  and  with  admirable  accnracy  of  memory, 
repeats,  almost  literally,  her  friend's  former  ai-guments,  ending  her  speech,  and 
the  second  Jornada^  with  the  conclusion, 

That  every  high-bom  dame 
Is  bonnd  her  suitors  to  entreat 
With  Courtesy,  if  not  with  Love. 

The  third  Jornada  opens  with  the  buffooneries  of  the  GraciotOy  from  whom, 
amidst  a  torrent  of  jesting  falsehoods,  Lorenzo  learns  that  the  Prince  and  Li- 
sardo  are  gone  off  to  the  mountains,  after  having  held  a  secret  conference  with 
Fabio.  Roberto,  terrified  at  the  threatening  dangers,  urges  his  lord  to  flj. 
He  refuses,  and  Flora  now  arrives  upon  her  mission  from  the  Princess.  Lo- 
renzo accompanies  her  to  the  garden,  followed  at  a  cautious  distance  by  Ro- 
berto, whom  be  encourages  with  the  remark,  that  no  one  knows  what  Fortune 
may  have  in  store  for  them. 

We  next  find  Flerida  and  Lisida  in  the  garden,  discussing  the  course  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  Lorenzo.  The  Princess  declares,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  being  killed  in  her  palace,  she  has  resolved  to  dismiss  him,  and  has 
now  summoned  him  to  command  his  departure.  Lisida  highly  approves,  and 
Flerida  adds,  that,  lest  a  personal  interview  should  inflame  his  vanity,  she  will 
not  see  him  ;  Lisida  shall  communicate  her  orders,  and  she  will  amuse  herself 
by  witnessing  the  scene  betwixt  them,  concealed  behind  a  hedge  of  myrtles. 
Lisida  vainly  endeavours  to  avoid  the  commission ;  Flerida  hides  herself. 
Flora  brings  in  Lorenzo,  points  to  Lisida  as  the  Princess,  and  leaves  him.  Lo- 
renzo advances  saying, 

Lady,  I  come  most  humbly  at  your  feet, 
To  learn  your  will. 

Lisida,  Her  Highness  sent  for  yon, 
Tis  true  ;  bnt  she  deputes  me  in  her  name. 
Here  to  await  your  coming. 

Lorenzo.  It  is  clear 
That  thou  must  ever  be  perfidious. 
Ever  ungrateful,  and  to  me  a  tigress  ; 
Thou,  the  occasion  of  my  timeless  death  I 
For  here,  between  you  both,  I  meet  the  fate 
Of  the  poor  wanderer,  whose  ear  drinks  in 
The  Siren's  song,  enamouring,  enchanting. 
But  to  deprive  their  victim  of  his  life. 
Thus,  artfully  combining,  have  you  shared 
Betwixt  you  sweetness,  and  fierce  cruelty. 
That,  whilst  she  with  the  one  allures  me  hither. 
Thy  hand  may  surely  strike  the  fatal  blow. 

Lisida.  Good  gentleman,  I  understand  you  not, — 
I  cannot  even  guess  wherefore  so  strangely 
You  speak  to  me,  unless,  perchance,  you  hope, 
By  thus  di!<pU>ing  different  strains  of  madness. 
You  may  escape.    (Aside.)    Heav*n  grant  he  comprehend 
The  signs  I  make! 

Lorenzo.  Art  thou  so  false,  fair  tyrant  ? 
But  that's  not  wondeiful ;  for  always  thou 
To  me  wert  fal:?e  I 

Lisida.  How  is  that  possible ! 
Till  now,  I  never  saw  you. 

Fierida^  {aside.)  What  is  this  ? 
Will  it  appear  upon  the  proof,  not  I, 
But  Lisida,  h>is  been  his  passion's  object? 

Lorenzo.  Briefly,  what  would  you  with  me?    Pray  proceed. 
If  you  are  not  content  with  the  misfortunes. 
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Which,  through  your  treachery,  your  inconstancy, 
I  suffer,  which  have  hither,  to  these  wilds, 
Driven  me,  a  human,  reasoning,  wild  beast. 

Flerida^  (aside,)  Can  I  be  wounded  if  he  loves  another? 

Lisida,  I  understand  you  not, — but  this  suffices ; 
The  Princess,  through  my  lips,  on  pain  of  death, 
Commands  that  you  should  instantly  forsake 
these  mountains,  where 

Lorenzo.  Forbear ;  pr'y  thee,  no  more ! 
Already,  cruel  fair,  I  understand 
Thy  meaning.    Since  thou  here  hast  seen  Lisardo — 

Lisida,  Lisardo? — Who  is  he?— Whom  speak  you  to? 

Lorenzo.  Insult  me  not.    Dost  thou  presume,  that  hither 
I  came  for  thee  ? 

Lisida,  Wherefore  should  I  presume  it. 
Knowing  nor  thee,  nor  thy  Lisardo  ?  (Aside.)  Strange  1 
He  cannot  comprehend  a  single  one 
Of  all  the  signs  I  make  incessantly ! 

Lorenzo,  Thou  bidst  me  leave  these  monntains,  lest  I  trouble 
Your  intercourse. 

Lisida^  (aside.)  Alas!  I  can  repress 
Neither  my  gushing  tears  nor  his  reproaches. 

Lorenzo.  But  my  departure  is  not  therefore  needful ; 
For  though  *twas  jealousy  that  brought  roe  thither. 
Thy  vanity  no  more  shall  hope  the  trophy. 

Lisida.  When  did  I  ever  see  thee  or  Lisardo  ? 
What  is*t  you  talk  of  jealousy  or  hope  ? 

Lorenzo.  Fm  jealous  of  his  comrade,  not  of  him. 
For  it  is  Flerida  whom  I  adore, 
And  lose. 

Flerida,  (aside.)  So  it  is  well.     To  be  beloved 
Though  I  desire  not,  to  have  been  deceived, 
Had  angered  me. 

Lisida.  Man,  I  conjecture  not 
Wherefore  to  me  you  utter  such  wild  ravings. 
The  Princess  bade  me  tell  you,  you  must  qiut 
These  mountains. 

Lorenzo.  That  is  false ;  I  know  the  Princess  » 

Could  never  give  such  orders. 

Flerida^  (coming  forward.)  She,  herself, 
Repeats  those  orders.    If  you  do  not  quit 
These  territories  instantly,  your  life 
Is  forfeited.    Already,  my  compassion 
Has  been  too  bountiful. 

Lorenzo.  I  shall  obey 
Your  pleasure,  but  with  anguish  so  profound. 
That  death  and  absence  will  appear  to  be, 
Not,  as  you  stated  them,  alternatives. 
But  so  entirely  one,  or  'twixt  themselves 
So  far  equivalent,  that  life  must  fail 
As  I  forsake  your  loved  vicinity.  (Exit.) 

Flerida.  Now,  tell  me,  Lisida,  of  which  opinion 
Art  at  this  present  time?  Say,  shall  he  live. 
Or  must  he  die? 

Lisida.  Permit  me,  at  your  feet. 
Madam,  to  speak  my  answer. 

Flerida.  As  thou  wilt. 

Lisida,  This  noble  gentleman,  whom  cruel  Fortune 
Thus  outrages,  with  undeserved  mischance. 
Obscuring  honour,  dignity,  renown, 

And  lofty  birth,  in  Naples 

(Clashing  of  swords  heard.) 
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(  Voice  without.)  Die  1 

(Second  voice  withotU.)  Ay,  die, 
Traitor,  who  thns  insult'st  as ! 
(Enter  Lorenzo,  followed  by  the  servcmt  and  Robbrto  at  a  digtoHce.} 

Lorenzo.  Many  lives 
For  mine  shall  pay  I 

Flerida,  Forbear  1  Say,  what  is  this  ? 

Roberto.  It  is  what  Fortune  has  in  store  for  ns. 

Flerida.  Observe  you  not  that  I  am  present  here  ? 
Put  up  your  swords!  Say,  Fabio,  what  this  means? 

Fabio.  Madam,  it  is  our  duty,  as  your  servants, 
T*  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  your  house, 
Both  on  your  own  behalf,  and  on  Prince  Carlo's. 

Flerida.  Enough !  Yon  postern  opens  on  the  park ; 
That  way  avoid  your  fate.    I  will  protect  you. 

Lorenzo.  Bear  witness,  Heav'n,  amidst  all  these  disasters. 
If  I  retire,  'tis  to  obey  your  will. 
And  not  as  fearing  them.  (ExU,) 

Flerida,  Follow  him,  friend. 

Roberto.  An  order  I  most  willingly  obey.  (Exit.) 

Flerida.  And  you,  observe  'tis  somewhat  premature, 
Somewhat  officious  in  yon  to  adopt 
Prince  Carlo's  quarrels. 

Fabio.  Come,  friends,  come  away. 
He  'scapes  not  thus ;  Prince  Carlo  guards  the  postern. 

{Exeunt  Fabio  and  servants.) 

Flerida.  Now,  Lisida,  proceed. 

Lisida.  Madam,  in  Naples, 
Our  common  country,  did  this  gentleman 

Woo  me ;  and  having  plighted  hands  and  faith 

(Clashing  of  swords  without.) 

Prince^  (without.)  Now,  shall  thine  arrogant  temerity 
Learns  against  two  who  fights  I 

Lorenzo^  (without.)  He  does  who  singly 
Is  against  two  sufficient  I 

Flerida.  What  is  this? 

(Enter  Prince  Carlo  and  liiSARDOjighting  with  Lorenzo, 
and  followed  by  Roberto.) 

Roberto.  Lady,  what  Fortune  has  for  ns  in  store. 

Lisardo.  Die  then,  although  twere  even  in  the  palace ! 

Lorenzo.  The  earth,  but  not  the  valour  in  my  breast 
Fails  me.  (Hefatts.) 

Flerida.  Take  notice,  at  my  feet  he  lies. 

Prince.  Lady,  that  sanctuary  once  again 
Avails  him,  and  a  thousand  times  must  do  so. 
Again  he  is  your  debtor  for  his  life. 

Lisardo,  But  therefore  let  him  not  presume  to  hope 
He  shall  have  always  angels  for  his  guard.  (Exit,) 

Flerida.  Stay,  listen  to  me ! 

Prince.  Lady,  pardon  me. 
Suffice  it,  that  for  your  sake  I  forbear. 
To  slay  him ;  satisfied  with  my  respect. 
Bid  me  not  so  much  disregard  my  fame. 
As  in  your  presence  by  his  side  to  stand, 
I  unavenged,  he  living.  (Exit.) 

Flerida.  Stay,  Prince  Carlo ! 
Remain  and  listen  1 — Follow,  Lisida, 
Forbid  their  going  hence  till  they  have  heard  me. 

Lisida  obeys ;  and  a  short  scene  of  the  usual  love-making  upon  Lorenzo's 
>art,  and  contempt  upon  Flerida's,  fills  up  the  time  of  her  absence.    At  last 
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the  Princess  orders  Lorenzo  to  await  her  return  where  he  is,  withdraws,  and 
conceals  herself,  as  before,  to  witness,  unseen,  the  interview  between  Lorenzo 
and  Lisida.  The  former,  however,  has  observed  her  manoeuvre,  and  the  latter 
arrives,  saying, — 

They  hastened  hence  so  fast,  they  heard  not  even 
Your  Highness*  summons.    Is  the  Princess  gone  ? 
Lorenzo.  She  is. 

Lisida.  At  length  then,  traitor,  may  my  anguish 
Find  momentary  vent. 

Lorenzo,  (aside.)  Unhappy  me. 
If  Lisida  should  now  speak  of  her  love. 
Unknowing  that  the  Princess  overhears  1 

Lisida.  In  lamentation  o*er  my  wrongs.    Ingrate, 
Is't  possible  thou  cans't  abhor  an  object 
Once  so  beloved  I 

Lorenzo.  Woman,  what  speak  you  of? 
Of  whom  do  you  complain?    I  know  you  not. 

Lisida.  Would'st  thou  repay,  ingrate,  my  forced  dissembling, 
When  Flerida  overheard  our  whole  discourse  ? 

Lorenzo.  If  such  be  your  idea,  think  so  still ; 
Retire  in  silence. 

Lisida.  I  will  now  declare. 
For  I  may  never  find  more  fitting  season. 
The  agonies  I  suffer, 

Lorenzo.  Lady,  no, 
I  cannot  listen. 

Lisida.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Lorenzo,  (aside.)  'Tis  strange 
She  cannot  comprehend  a  single  sign 
Of  all  I  make! 

Lisida.  Thou  canst  not  possibly 
Be  so  inhuman  1    Would'st  thou  ev^n  deny 
The  sorrows  I  endure  for  thee  ? 

Lorenzo.  What  say  you  ? 

Lisida.  Because  in  days  long  past  *twas  thy  desire  .  .  . 

Lorenzo.  Mine  1  I  conceive  not  .  .  . 

Lisida.  Since  you  interrupt 
My  just  complaints,  insult  me,  and  refuse 
To  listen,  instantly  avoid  this  garden. 

Lorenzo.  That  I  will  not.    The  Princess  bade  me  stay. 

Lisida.  Traitor,  she  gave  no  such  command  I 

Enter  Flerida. 

Flerida.  Yes,  such 
Was  my  command,  and  is.    You,  Lisida, 
Go  in  ;  and,  stranger,  you  beyond  these  trees. 
Wait  patiently  my  further  resolution. 

Lorenzo.  Was  ever  man  like  me  unfortunate  1  (Exit.^ 

Lisida.  Was  ever  woman  half  so  miserable  I  {Exit.) 

Roberto.  Were  ever  man  and  woman  half  so  silly  ! 
What  more  can  Fortune  have  in  store  for  us  ?  (Exit.) 

Flerida.  Assist  me.  Heaven !    What  an  infinity 
Of  accidents  befall  mc  !  All  so  throng'd 
That  they  confuse  and  interrupt  each  other. 

So  various,  so  strange  their  array, 
No  judgment  their  force  can  control ; 

And  life  must  itself  be  their  prey, 
Or  distraction  must  seize  on  the  soul. 
Then,  Reason,  let  us  now  investigate 
Their  difficulties,  that  we  may  at  once 
Expose  ail  these  perplexities  to  light. 
First,  we  have  here  a  man  of  such  high  spirit 
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That,  in  the  face  of  my  divinity, 

He  dares  his  senseless  hopes  so  high  advance, 

That  his  madness  would  scarcely  be  more 
Who  on  pinions  of  war  should  aspire 

Like  the  eagle  towards  Heaven  to  soar, 
And  melt  in  the  regions  of  fire. 

Next  we  have  here  a  beanteons  lady,  who. 
By  intercession  of  a  friend,  has  song^ht 
A  refuge  in  my  palace  from  the  ills 
Consequent  on  a  murder,  (What  disgrace !) 
Of  which,  by  what  appears,  she  must  have  been 
The  sad  occasion,  and  for  that,  I  judge. 
The  youth  abhors  her  sight,  whilst  she  adores  him 

What  dishonour,  contempt,  and  disdain, 
To  both  lover  and  lady  belong. 

When  a  lady  can  stoop  to  complain, 
When  his  lady  a  lover  can  wrong ! 

Whilst  of  this  couple's  secret  I  was  yet 
Imperfectly  informed,  my  vanity 
Was  mortified,  I  almost  blush  to  own  it. 
By  vague  suspicions  that  to  her,  not  me. 
This  irrepressible  and  raving  passion 
Was  all  addressed,  from  which  base  jealousy 
Love  has  preserved  me,  rendering  his  scorn 
More  gratifying  than  his  admiration. 

How  strange  if  the  peace  of  my  breast 
A  passion  like  this  could  destroy  I 

If  that,  which  annoyed  me  possessed, 
Being  lost  could  yet  further  annoy ! 

But  let  us  quit  this  lover  and  this  lady, 
Since  it  is  certain  he  deceives  not  me. 
Who  undeceives  another,  and  proceed 
To  Prince  Orsini,  who,  to  look  upon  me, 
Conceals  his  quality ;  be  that  concealment 
An  insult  or  a  compliment  refined 
Offered  my  pride,  my  honour  is  uninjured. 

I  have  not  my  dignity  bow'd 
With  this  mercantile  mask  to  comply  ; 

Nor  for  flatteries  sold  have  allowed 
That  an  atom  of  hope  he  should  buy. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  important  question. 
Proceed  we  to  the  principal,  that  Carlo 
Here  finding  his  chief  enemy,  despite 
Th'  asylum  which  my  presence  should  afford  him. 
With  obstinate  stupidity  persists 
In  following  a  revenge to  me  offensive. 

For  of  honour's  nice  laws  if  we  treat, 
It  were  one  of  a  whimsical  strain, 

Should  the  suppliant  laid  at  my  feet 
By  the  hands  of  another  be  slain. 

That  shall  not  be  I  My  house's  sanctuary 
Shall  not  be- unavailing ;  and  although 
His  arrogant  presumption  may  offend, 
It  yet  offends  in  such  becoming  guise. 
That  the  offence  itself  may  be  allowed 
To  intercede  for  the  offender's  pardon  ; 
Since  both  excuse  and  crime  appear  so  nobly, 

In  my  bosom  together  they  dwell. 
And  my  anger  with  kindness  so  blend, 

That  my  favour  the  one  must  compel, 
However  the  other  offend. 

This  gallant  must  not  die!    But  how  preserve  him? 
Those  who  seek  his  life  have  ascertain'd 
That  he  remains  within  my  garden  walls • 
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The  Prince  and  all  my  servants  watch  the  gates, 
And  night  falls  timidly  upon  the  world. 

The  passion  his  accents  betray 
May  suspicion  attach  to  my  name, 

And  here  if  I  suffer  his  stay, 
I  sanction  mistrust  of  my  fame. 

But  wherefore  do  I  thus  torment  myself? 
Sure  my  imagination  will  supply 
Devices  in  abundance,  that  at  once 
He  may  escape,  and  not  escape  bis  dangers. 
By  giving  him  bis  life,  to  bis  wronged  lady 
Her  injured  honour,  to  Orsini  vengeance. 
And  unto  fame  new  matter  for  her  trumpet, 
I  will  convince  the  world  that  there  exists 
Beauty  of  such  an  high -strained  nobleness. 
Presumption  of  such  lofty  gallantry. 
Such  genVous  vanity,  and  last  of  all 
Pity  of  excellence  so  exquisite. 
As  unconstrained  alike  by  love  or  vengeance 

Can  chastise,  forgive  in  a  breath. 
With  clemency  temper  disdain. 

And  ev*n  while  condemning  to  death. 
For  the  culprit  a  pardon  obtain. 
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We  have  given  this  long  scene  with 
little  curtailment,  because  we  think  it 
offers  a  favourable  specimen  of  both 
the  bustle,  and  the  laughable  distress 
resulting  from  a  perplexed  situation, 
which  characterize  Spanish  Comedy ; 
whilst  the  concluding  monologue, 
which  we  have  abridged,  and  whose 
number  of  lines  our  readers  have  by 
this  time,  we  trust,  learned  to  consider  as 
very  moderate,  exhibits,  together  with 
that  sort  of  subtle  refinement  upon 
whimsical  points  of  honour  indispen- 
sabre  in  high-born  and  high-bred 
Damas  and  Cabalieros^  a  new  example 
of  capricious  intermixture  of  metres. — 
We  must  now  hurry  to  the  denouement. 

In  the  next  scene  the  Prince  and 
Lisardo  are  joined  by  Fabio,  whom 
the  Prince  thanks  for  his  assistance, 
justifying  his  acceptance  of  it  upon  the 
plea  that  he  has  already  fought  with  Lo- 
renzo, and  that,  when  a  duel  is  in- 
terrupted, the  aggrieved  party  has  a 
right  to  take  his  revenge  as  he  best 
can.  A  pistol-shot  and  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress from  Lorenzo  are  now  beard. — 
Fabio  says  somebody  roust  have  kill- 
ed Lorenzo,  and  they  hurry  off  to  in- 
quire further.  Flora  then  leads  on 
Lorenzo  and  Roberto,  rejoicing  that 
the  pistol-shot  and  the  cry  have  en- 
abled her  to  execute  the  Princess's 
orders,  and  conduct  the  objects  of 
such  bitter  enmity  from  the  garden 
to  an  apartment  in  the  palace.  In 
utter  darkness,  and  without  quitting 
the  stage,  they  reach  this  apartment. 
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into  which  Flora  locks  them  and  de- 
parts. Lorenzo  exults  in  Flerida's 
evident  favour,  and  the  Gracioso  spends 
the  night  in  ecstasies,  describing  all 
the  splendour  with  which  his  imagina- 
tion furnishes  the  room.  The  morn- 
ing's dawn  discovers  their  lodging  to 
be  a  dark  and  desolate  turret-chamber, 
and  their  despondency  equals  their 
previous  triumph,  when  a  letter  falls  at 
Lorenzo's  feet,  containing  the  words, 
"  This  treatment  springs  from  Cour- 
tesy NOT  Love."  Whilst  they  are 
striving  to  unriddle  its  meaning. 
Flora,  unseen,  directs  them  to  follow 
certain  passages  and  staircases,  to  con- 
ceal themselves  at  the  entrance  of  a 
gallery,  and  thence  observe  what 
passes.  Upon  reaching  their  post,  they 
see  the  Prince  and  his  party  entering 
at  one  door,  and  Flerida  with  her 
ladies  at  another.  Flerida  bids  Lisida 
hide  herself,  listen  to,  and  not  inter- 
rupt, the  conversation  about  to  be  held. 
She  then  breaks  in  upon  the  Prince's 
compliments,  tells  him  that  she  for- 
gives his  curiosity  and  disguise,  satis- 
fied with  having  outwitted  him,  and 
deceived  the  deceiver ;  but  severely 
reproaches  him  for  having  turned  her 
palace  into  a  theatre  of  tragedies.  She 
says  that  she  has  that  morning  found 
Lorenzo  murdered,  —  when  Lisida 
rushes  in,  and  we  will  conclude  this 
article  by  giving  the  last  scene.  After 
many  lines  of  vague  exclamations  and 
demands  of  justice,  Lisida  proceeds, 
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Tis  an  Lisardo  I  demand  it,  who 

Alone,  sir,  caused  your  princely  brother's  death. 

For  he,  sedncing  him  to  countenance 

A  treachery  so  villainous,  an  action 

So  much  unworthy,  as  by  violence 

EntVing  a  lady's  tiouse,  that  lady  known 

Another's  plighted  bride, he  who  betray 'd 

A  prince  to  sanction  by  his  company 

Such  conduct,  mnrder'd  him,  since  he  exposed 

His  courage  in  a  quarrel,  where  all  right 

Against  him  fought ;  and  lest  it  seem  that  I, 

Being  an  accomplice  in  this  wickedQCss, 

Seek  my  own  safety,  earnestly  I  pray 

Your  vengeance  may  begin  with  nie.    But  let 

Lisardo,  ere  I  die,  say  it*  my  life 

Offered  encouragement  16  such  an  outrage. 

If  e'er 

Lisardo.  Proceed  not,  for  though  'tis  esteemed 
In  love  a  pardonable  fault,  when  lovers. 
To  gain  their  purposes,  feign  treacheries, 
And  fond  deceits,  I  will  not  now  assert 
Their  privilege  ;  I  will  not  say  you  ever 
Encouraged  my  attempt,  for  'twere  a  falsehood — 
And  to  confirm  how  pure  and  bright  your  honour 
Shines  in  my  sight,  publicly  let  my  love, 
Lorenzo  being  dead,  as  satisfaction 
The  amplest  in  my  power,  my  hand 

Lisida.  No  more ! 
Proceed  not  I  Rather  would  I  slay  myself. 
Than  give' consent,  or  e'er  accept  a  hand 
This  very  hour  dyed  in  Lorenzo's  blood. 

Prince.  What  other  satisfaction  would  you,  lady  ? 
Since  there  exists  no  possibility 
Of  calling  your  Lorenzo  back  to  life^ 
Could  that  be  done,  by  heav'n,  rather  than  see 
My  Flerida  offended,  and  yourself 
Unhappy,  I  would  share  my  life  with  him  I 

Flerida.  Will  you  to  this  engage  your  promise  ? 

Prince.  Yes, 
Pledging  my  hand  for  its  exact  observance. 

F&rida.  Promise  and  hand,  I  with  my  hand  accept. 

And  now  that  you  are  pledged Come  forth,  Lorenzo, 

Humble  yourself  before  the  Prince,  and  take, 
If  I  refused  you  love,  your  life  instead. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo.  I  have  no  offering  save  this  ribbon,  lady, 
To  speak  my  thankfulness, — and  now  'tis  fitting 
I  at  the  Prince's  feet  should  yield  myself 

Flerida.  Stay ;  first  'tis  fitting,  lest  the  world  believe 
My  house  a  shelter  for  unlawful  love, 
That  you  present  your  hand  to  Lisida. 

Lorenzo.  With  my  whole  soul,  acknowledging  your  goodness. 
My  jealousy  being  cured,  I  joyfully 
Perform  your  highness'  pleasure. 

Lisida.  Recompensed 
Are  all  my  sufferings  I 

Lorenzo.  Sir,  at  your  feet 
Permit  me, 

Prince.  1  require  no  explanation. 
In  your  deportment  I  have  seen  display'd 
Such  lofty  gallantry  and  courtesy, 
I  am  contented  to  forgive  the  past. 
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Lisctt'do.  The  gratitode  I  owe  you,  for  ray  life 
By  you  preserved,  eternally  is  yours. 

Roberto.  Thus  by  the  Princess's  generosity 
Fair  Lisida  appearing  satisfied. 
Prince  Carlo  liberal  and  placable, 
Lisardo  free  from  rancorous  resentment. 
My  Lord  Lorenzo  safe  and  recompensed. 
Whilst  all  remain  in  happiness  unmixed, 
The  Comedy  of  Courtesy  not  Love 
Concludes,  and.  in  the  name  of  all,  I  ask 
Indulgence  at  your  feet  invincible. 
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-Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 


And  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  eminent  deadly  breach. 

OtkeUo. 
PORTION  FIRST. 


I  HAVE  no  distinct  recollection  of 
the  thing  myself,  yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  I  was  bom  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1765,  in  that 
little  house,  standing  by  itself,  not 
many  yards  from  the  eastmost  side  of 
the  Flesh-Market-Gate,  Dalkeith.  My 
eyes  opened  on  the  light  about  two 
o'clock  in  a  dark  and  rainy  morning. 
Long  was  it  spoken  about  that  some- 
thing great  and  mysterions  would  hap- 
pen on  that  dreary  night ;  as  the  cat, 
after  washing  her  face,  gaed  mewing 
about,  with  her  tail  sweeing  behind 
her  like  a  ramrod;  and  a  corbie,  from 
the  Duke's  woods,  tumbled  down 
Jamie  Elder's  lum,  when  he  had  set 
the  little  still  a-going,  gieing  them  a 
terrible  fright,  as  they  first  took  it  for 
the  deevil,  and  then  for  an  exciseman, 
and  fell  with  a  great  cloud  of  soot, 
and  a  loud  skraigh,  into  the  empty 
kail-pot 

The  first  thing  that  I  have  any 
clear  memory  of,  was  my  being  car- 
ried out  on  my  auntie's  shoulder,  with 
a  leather  cap  tied  under  my  chin,  to 
see  the  Fair  Race !  Oh  I  but  it  was  a 
grand  sight. — I  have  read  since  then 
the  story  of  Aladdin's  Wonderful 
Lamp,  but  this  beat  it  all  to  sticks. 
There  was  a  long  row  of  tables,  co- 
vered with  carpets  of  bonny  patterns, 
heaped  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
shoes  of  every  kind  and  size ;  some 
with  soles,  and  some  glittering  with 
sparribles  and  cuddy-heels ;  and  little 
red  worsted  boots  for  bairns,  with  blue 
and  white  edgings,  hinging  like  strings 
of  flowers  up  the  posts  at  each  end. 
And  then  what  a  collection  of  luggies ! 
the  whole  meal  in  the  market- sacks 


on  a  Thursday  did  not  seem  able  to 
fill  them.  And  horn- spoons,  green 
and  black  freckled,  with  shanks  clear 
as  amber, — and  timber  caups, — and 
eevory  egg-cups  of  every  pattern.  Have 
a  care  of  us  I  all  the  eggs  in  Smeaton 
dairy  might  have  found  resting-places 
for  their  doups,  in  a  row.  As  for  the 
gingerbread,  I  shall  not  attempt  a  de- 
scription. Sixpenny  and  shilling  cakes 
in  paper,  tied  with  skinie,  and  round- 
abouts, and  snaps,  brown  and  white 
quality,  and  parliaments,  on  stands 
covered  with  calendered  linen,  clean 
from  the  fauld.  To  pass  it  was  just 
impossible ;  it  set  my  teeth  a- water- 
ing, and  I  skirled  like  mad,  until  I 
had  a  gilded  lady  thrust  into  my  little 
uieve ;  the  which  after  admiring  for 
a  minute,  I  applied  my  teeth  to,  and 
of  the  head  I  made  no  bones ;  so  that 
in  less  than  no  time,  she  had  vanish- 
ed, petticoats  and  all,  no  trace  of  her 
being  to  the  fore,  save  and  except  long 
treacly  daubs,  extending  east  and 
west  from  ear  to  ear,  and  north  and 
south,  from  cape  neb  of  the  nose  to 
the  extremity  of  beardyland. 

But  what,  of  all  things,  attracted 
my  attention  on  that  memorable  day, 
was  the  show  of  cows,  sheep,  and 
horses,  mooing,  baaing,  and  neigher- 
ing,  and  the  race— that  was  best.  Od, 
what  a  sight !— we  were  jammed  in 
the  crowd  of  auld  wives,  with  their 
toys  and  shining  ribbons ;  and  carter 
lads,  with  their  blue  bonnets ;  and 
young  wenches  carrying  hame  their 
fairings  in  napkins,  as  muckle  as  wad 
baud  their  teeth  going  for  a  month  : 
there  scarcely  could  be  muckle  for 
love,  when  there  was  so  much  for  the 
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stomach  ;  and  men  with  wooden  legs 
and  brass  virls  at  the  end  of  them, 
playing  on  the  fiddle, — and  a  bear  that 
roared,  and  danced  on  its  hind  legs, 
with  a  muzzled  mouth, — and  Punch 
and  Polly,  —  and  poppy-shows,  and 
mair  than  [  can  tell,  when  up  came 
the  horses  to  the  starting-post.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  bonny  dresses  of  the 
riders.  Ane  had  a  napkin  tied  round 
his  head,  with  the  flaps  fleeing  behint 
him;  and  his  coat-tails  were  curled 
up  into  a  big  hump  behind  ;  it  was  so 
tight  buttoned,  ye  wadna  thought  he 
could  have  breathed.  His  coi^uroy 
trowsers  (sic  like  as  I  have  often  since 
made  to  growing  callants)  were  tied 
round  his  ankles  with  a  string ;  and 
he  had  a  rusty  spur  on  one  shoe, 
which  I  saw  a  man  tak  aff  to  lend 
him.  Save  us  I  how  he  pulled  the 
beast's  head  by  the  bridle,  and  flap- 
ped up  and  down  on  the  saddle  when 
he  tried  a  canter  I  The  second  ane 
had  on  a  black  velvet  hunting- cap, 
and  his  coat  stripped.  I  wonder  he 
was  na  feared  of  cauld;  his  shirt 
being  like  a  riddle,  and  his  nether 
nankeens  but  thin  for  such  wea- 
ther, but  he  was  a  brave  lad ;  and 


sorry  were  the  folks  for  him,  when  be 
fell  aff  in  taking  ower  sharp  a  tmn, 
by  which  auld  Pnlleo  the  bell-ringer, 
wha  was  hadding  the  post,  was  made 
to  coup  the  creels,  and  got  a  bioidj 
nose. — And  but  the  last  was  a  weary- 
ful  ane  I  He  was  all  life,  and  as  gleg 
as  an  eel.  Up  and  down  be  went, 
and  up  and  down  gaed  the  beast  on 
its  hind-legs  and  its  fore*  legs,  fank- 
ing  like  road ;  yet  though  he  was  na 
aboon  thirteen,  or  fourteen  at  maist, 
he  did  not  cry  out  for  help  mair  than 
five  or  six  times ;  but  grippit  at  the 
mane  with  ae  hand,  and  at  the  back 
of  the  saddle  with  the  other,  till 
daft  Robie,  the  hostler  at  the  stables, 
claught  hold  of  the  beast  by  the  bead, 
and  off  they  set.  The  yonng  blrkie 
had  neither  hat  nor  shoon,  but  he  did- 
na  spare  the  stick ;  round  and  ronnd 
they  flew  like  daft.  Ye  wad  bave 
thought  their  een  wad  have  loapen 
out;  and  loudly  all  the  crowd  were 
hurraing,  when  young  hatless  cam  up 
foremost,  standing  in  the  stirrups,  th« 
lang  stick  between  his  teeth,  and  bis 
white  hair  fleeing  behint  him  in  the 
wind  like  streamers  on  a  frosty  nigbt. 


PORTION  SECOND. 


The  long  and  the  short  is,  that  I 
was  sent  to  school,  where  I  learned 
to  read  and  spell,  making  great  pro- 
gress in  the  Single's  and  Mother's 
Carritch.  Na,  what  is  mair,  few  could 
fickle  me  in  the  Bible,  being  mostly 
able  to  spell  it  all  ower,  save  the  se- 
cond of  Ezra  and  the  seventh  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  which  the  dominie  himself 
could  never  read  through  twice  In  the 
same  way. 

My  father,  to  whom  I  was  bom, 
like  Isaac  to  Abraham,  in  his  old  age, 
was  an  elder  in  the  Relief  Kirk,  re- 
spected by  all  for  his  canny  and  douce 
behaviour,  and  a  weaver  to  his  trade. 
The  cot  and  the  kail-yard  was  his 
ain,  and  bad  been  auld  grandfather's, 
wha  was  out  in  the  forty- five;  but  still 
he  had  to  ply  the  shuttle  from  Mon- 
day to  Saturday,  to  keep  all  right  and 
tight.  The  thrums  were  a  perquisite 
of  my  ain,  which  I  niffered  with  the 
gundie-wife  for  Gibraltar  rock,  cut- 
throat, gib,  or  bulls-eyes. 

Having  come  into  the  world  before 

'  time,  and  being  of  a  pale- face  and 
cate  make,  Nature  never  could 
e  intended  me  for  the  naval  or 


military  line,  or  for  any  robustions 
trade  or  profession  whatsomever.  No, 
no,  I  never  likit  fighting  in  m  j  life  ; 
peace  was  aye  in  my  thoughts.  Wben 
there  was  any  riot  in  the  streets,  I 
fled,  and  scougged  myself  at  the  c|iam- 
Icy  lug  as  quickly  as  I  dowed  ;  and. 
rather  than  double  a  nieve  to  a  school- 
fellow, I  pocketted  many  shabby  epi- 
thets, got  my  paiks,  and  took  tbe 
coucher's  blow  from  laddies  that  coold 
hardly  reach  up  to  my  waistband. 

Just  before  I  was  putten  to  mj 
*prenticeship,  having  made  free  choice 
of  the  tailoring  trade,  I  had  a  terrible 
stound  of  calf-love.  Never  shall  I 
forget  it.  I  was  growing  up,  lang  and 
lank  as  a  willow- wand ;  brawns  to  my 
legs  there  were  nane,  as  my  trowsers 
of  other  years  too  visibly  effected  to 
show.  The  lang  yellow  hair  hung 
down,  like  a  flax-wig,  the  length  of 
mv  lanthem  jaws,  which  looked,  not- 
withstanding my  yapness  and  stiff 
appetite,  as  if  eating  and  they  had 
broken  up  acquantinccship.  My  blue 
jacket  seemed  in  the  sleeves  to  have 
picked  a  quarrel  with  the  wrists,  and 
bad  retreated  to  a  tait  below  the  ei- 
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bows.  The  haanch-bnttons,  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
strong  liking  to  the  shoalders,  a  little 
below  which  they  showed  their  tar- 
nished brightness.  At  the  middle  of 
the  back  the  tails  terminated ;  leaving 
the  well-worn  rear  of  my  corduroys, 
like  a  fall  moon,  seen  through  a  dark 
haze.  Oh  !  but  1  must  have  been  a 
bonny  lad. 

My  first  flame  was  the  minister's 
lassie,  Jess — a  buxom  and  forward 
quean,  twa  or  three  years  older  than 
myself.  I  used  to  sit  looking  at  her  in 
the  kirk,  and  felt  a  droll  confusion 
when  our  eeu  met.  It  dirled  through 
my  heart  like  a  dart,  and  1  looked 
down  at  my  psalm-book  sheepish  and 
blushing.  Fain  would  I  have  spoken 
to  her,  but  it  would  na  do ;  my  cou- 
rage aye  failed  me  at  the  pinch,  though 
she  whiles  gied  me  a  smile  when  she 
passed  me.  She  used  to  go  to  the  well 
every  night  with  her  twa  stoups,  to 
draw  water  after  the  manner  of  the 
Israelites,  at  gloaming,  so  I  thought 
of  watchiug  to  gie  her  the  twa  apples, 
which  I  had  carried  in  my  pouch  for 
more  than  a  week  for  that  purpose. 
How  she  laughed  when  I  stappit  them 
into  her  hand,  and  brushed  bye  with- 
out speaking !  I  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  close  listening,  and  heard  her 
laughing  till  she  was  like  to  split.  My 
heait  flap-flappit  in  my  breast  like  a 
pair  of  tanners.  It  was  a  moment  of 
heavenly  hope;  but  I  saw  Jamie  Coom 
the  blacksmith,  who  I  aye  jealoused 
was  my  rival,  coming  down  to  the 
well.  I  saw  her  gie  him  ane  of  the 
apples, and  hearing  him  say,  "Where 
is  the  tailor?"  with  a  loud  gaffaw.  I 
took  to  my  heels,  and  never  stoppit 
till  I  found  myself  on  the  little  stool 
by  the  fireside,  and  the  hamely  sound 
of  my  mother's  wheel  bum- bumming 
in  my  lug,  like  a  gentle  lullaby. 

Every  noise  I  heard  flustered  me, 
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but  I  calmed  in  time,  though  I  gaed 
to  my  bed  without  my  supper.  When 
I  was  driving  out  the  gaislings  to  the 
grass  on  the  next  mom,  whae  was  it 
my  ill  fate  to  meet  but  the  blacksmith. 
"  Oa,  Mansie,"  said  Jamie  Coom, 
"  are  ye  gaen  to  take  me  for  your  best 
man  ?  I  hear  ye  are  to  be  cried  in  the 
kirk  on  Sunday?" 

"Mel"  answered  I,  shaking  and 
staring. 

"  Yes ! "  said  he,  "  Jess  the  minis- 
ter's maid  told  me  last  night,  that  you 
had  been  gi'ing  up  your  name  at  the 
manse.  Ay,  it's  ower  true— for  she 
showed  me  the  apples  ye  gied  her  in  a 
present.  This  is  a  bonny  story,  Man- 
sie, my  man,  and  you  only  at  your 
'prenticeship  yet." 

Terror  and  despair  had  struck  me 
dumb.  I  stood  as  still  and  as  stiff  as 
a  web  of  buckram.  My  tongue  was 
tied,  and  I  couldna  contradict  him. 
Jamie  faulded  his  arms,  and  gaed  away 
whistling,  turning  every  now  and  then 
his  sooty  face  over  his  shoulder,  and 
mostly  sticking  his  tune,  as  he  couldna 
keep  his  mouth  screwed  for  laughing. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
laughed  too ! 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  this 
was  the  Saturday.  The  next  rising 
sun  would  shine  on  the  Sabbath.  Ay, 
what  a  case  I  was  in !  I  could  maistly 
hae  drowned  myself,  had  I  no  been 
frighted.  What  could  I  do?  my  love 
had  vanished  like  lightning ;  but  oh,  I 
was  in  a  terrible  glifl^!  Instead  of 
gundie,  I  sold  my  thrums  to  Mrs  Wal- 
nut for  a  penny,  with  which  I  bought 
at  the  counter  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
pen,  so  that  in  the  afternoon  I  wrote 
out  a  letter  to  the  minister,  telling  hira 
what  I  had  been  given  to  hear,  and 
begging  him,  for  the  sake  of  mercy, 
not  to  believe  Jess's  word,  as  I  wasna 
able  to  keep  a  wife,  and  as  she  was  & 
leeing  gipsy. 


PORTION  THIRD. 


But  losh  me,  I  have  come  on  ower 
far  already,  before  mentioning  a  won- 
derful thing  that  happened  to  me  when 
I  was  only  seven  year  auld.  Few 
things  in  my  eventful  life  have  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  me,  than  what 
I  am  going  to  relate. 

It  was  the  custom,  in  those  times, 
for  the  different  schools  to  have  cock- 
fighting  on  Fastem's  E'en,  and  the 
victor,  as  he  was  called,  treated  the 
other  scholars  to  a  football.    Many  a 


dust  have  I  seen  rise  out  of  that  bu- 
siness—  broken  shins,  and  broken 
heads  —  sair  banes,  and  sound  duck- 
ings, but  this  was  nane  of  these. 

Our  next  neighbour  was  a  flesber  ; 
and  right  before  the  window  was  a 
large  stone,  on  which  auld  wives  with 
their  weans  would  sometimes  take  a 
rest ;  so  what  does  I,  when  I  saw  the 
whole  hobblcsh  aw  coming  fleeing  down 
the  street,  with  the  Kickba'  at  their 
noses,  but  up  I  speels  upon  the  stanes 
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(I  was  a  wee  chap  with  a  daidly,  a 
raffled  shirt,  and  leather  cap,  edged 
with  rabbit  fur,)  that  I  might  see  all 
the  fun.  This  ane  fell,  and  that  ane 
fell,  and  a  third  was  knocked  ower, 
and  a  fourth  got  a  bluidy  nose,  and  so 
on ;  and  there  was  such  a  noise  and 
din,  as  would  have  deaved  the  work- 
men of  Babel,  when,  lo !  and  behold, 
the  ball  played  bounce  mostly  to  my 
feet,  and  the  whole  mob  after  it.  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  dung  to 
pieces,  so  I  pressed  myself  back  with 
all  my  might,  and  through  went  my 
•elbow  into  Cursecowl's  kitchen.  It 
didna  stick  lang  there.  Before  ye  could 
say  Jack  Robison,  out  flew  the  flesh er 
in  his  killing-claithes ;  his  face  was  as 
red  as  Are,  and  he  had  his  pouch  full 
of  bluidy  knives  buckled  to  his  side. 
I  skreighed  out  in  his  face  when  I 
looked  at  him,  but  he  didna  stop  a  mo- 
ment for  that.  VVr  a  girn  that  was 
like  to  rive  his  mouth,  he  twisted  his 
nieve  in  the  back  of  my  hair,  and  aflf 
wi'  me  hinging  by  the  cuflf  of  the  neck, 
like  a  kitling.  My  een  were  like  to 
loup  out  of  my  head,  but  I  had  nae 
breath  to  cry.  I  heard  him  thraw  the 
key,  for  I  conldna  look  down,  the  skin 
of  my  face  was  pulled  so  tight ;  and 
in  he  flang  me  like  a  pair  of  auld  boots 
into  his  booth,  where  I  landed  on  my 
knees  upon  a  raw  bluidy  calfs  skin. 
I  thought  I  would  hae  gane  out  of  my 
wits,  when  I  heard  the  door  lockit  up- 
on me,  and  lookit  round  me  in  sic  an 
unyearthly  place.  It  had  only  ane 
unsparred  window  ;  and  there  was  a 
garden  behind  ;  but  how  was  I  to  get 
out  ?  I  danced  roimd  and  round  about, 
stamping  my  heels  on  the  floor,  and 
rubbing  ray  begritten  face  with  my 
coat- sleeve.  To  make  matters  waur,  it 
was  wearing  to  the  darkening.  The 
floor  was  all  covered  with  lappard 
bluid,  and  sheep  and  calf  skins.  The 
calves  and  the  sheep  themselves,  with 
their  cuttit  throats,  and  glazed  een, 


and  ghastly  giming  faces,  were  hang- 
ing about  on  pins,  heels  nppermosi. 
Losh  me  I  I  thought  on  Bluebeard  and 
his  wives  in  the  bluidy  chamber ! 

And  all  the  time  it  was  growing 
darker  and  darker,  and  more  dreary  ; 
and  a'  was  quiet  as  death  itself ;  it 
looked,  by  all  the  world,  like  a  grave, 
and  me  buried  alive  within  it ;  till  the 
rottans  came  ont  of  their  holes  to  lick 
the  bluid,  and  whisked  about  like  wee 
evil  spirits.  I  thought  on  my  father, 
and  my  mother,  and  how  I  should 
never  see  them  mair ;  for  I  was  sare 
that  Cursecowl  would  come  in  the 
dark,  and  tic  my  hands  and  feet  the- 
gither,  and  lay  me  across  the  killing- 
stool.  I  grew  mair  and  mair  fright- 
ened, and  it  grew  mair  and  mair  dark. 
I  thought  a*  the  sheep  heads  were  look- 
ing at  ane  anither,  and  then  girn -gim- 
ing at  me.  At  last  I  grew  desperate ; 
and  my  hair  was  as  stifl*  as  wire, 
though  it  was  as  wet  as  muck.  I  be- 
gan to  bite  through  the  wooden  spars 
wi'  my  teeth,  and  ruggit  at  them  wi' 
my  nails,  till  they  were  like  to  come 
aff— but  no,  it  wadna  do.  Till,  at 
length,  when  I  had  greeted  myself 
mostly  blind,  and  cried  till  I  was  as 
hoarse  as  a  corbie,  I  saw  anld  Jam 
Hogg  taking  in  her  bit  claiths  frae  the 
bushes,  and  I  reeled  and  screamed  tiU 
she  heard  me. — It  was  like  being  trans- 
ported into  heaven ;  for,  in  less  than 
no  time,  my  mither,  with  her  apron  at 
her  een,  was  at  the  door;  and  Corse- 
cowl,  with  a  candle  in  the  front  of  bis 
hat,  had  scarcely  thrawn  the  key, when 
ont  I  flew,  and  she  lifted  up  her  fit, 
(I  dare  say  it  was  the  flrst  and  last 
time  in  her  life,  for  she  was  a  donee 
woman,)  and  gaed  him  sic  a  kick  and 
a  push,  that  he  played  bleach  ower, 
head  foremost ;  and,  as  we  ran  down 
the  close,  we  heard  him  cursing  and 
swearing  in  the  dark,  like  a  dcevil  in- 
carnate. 


PORTION  FOURTH. 

[The  reader  may  observe,  that  Mansie  does  not  »t%tch  on  regularly,  and  that  he  is 
a  little  partial  to  tandikes;  but  we  caunot  twUt  him,  and  allow  him  to  resume  the 
threads  of  his  discourse,  at  his  good  will  and  pleasure.] 


It  would  be  curious  if  I  passed  over 
a  remarkable  incident,  which  at  this 
time  fell  out. — Being  but  new  begin- 
ners in  the  world,  the  wife  and  I  put 
our  heads  constantly  together  to  con- 
trive for  our  forward  advancement,  as 
it  is  the  bonnden  duty  of  all  to  do.  So 


our  housie  being  rather  large,  (twa 
rooms  and  a  kitchen,  not  speaking  of 
a  coal-cellar,  and  a  hen-honse,)  and 
having  as  yet  only  the  expectation  of  a 
family,  we  thought  we  conldna  do  bet- 
ter than  get  John  Varnish  the  painter, 
to  do  off  a  small  ticket,  with  "  A  Fur- 
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nisbed  Room  to  Let "  on  it,  which  we 
nailed  out  at  the  window;  having  col- 
lected into  it  the  choicest  of  our  fur- 
niture, that  it  might  fit  a  genteeler 
lodger  and  produce  a  betterrent — And 
a  lodger  soon  we  got. 

Dog  on  it !  I  think  I  see  him  jet. 
He  was  a  black-a-vised  Englishman, 
with  curled  whiakers  and  a  powdered 
pow,  stout  round  the  waist -baud,  and 
fond  of  good  eating,  let  alane  drinking, 
as  we  faund  to  our  cost.  Well,  he  was 
our  first  lodger.  We  sought  a  good 
price,  that  we  might,  on  bargaining, 
have  the  merit  of  coming  down  a  tait; 
but  no,  no — gae  away  wi'e;  it  was 
dog-cheap  to  him.  The  half-guinea 
a  week  was  judged  perfectly  moderate; 

but  if  all  his  debts  were yet  I 

mauny  cut  before  the  cloth. 

Hang  expenses  I  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  Ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast, 
let  alane  our  curraut-gelly.  Roasted 
mutton  cauld,  and  strong  ale,  at 
twelve,  by  way  of  chack,  to  keep  away 
wind  from  the  stomach.  Smoking 
roast-beef,  with  scraped  horse-rad- 
diflhes,  at  four  preceesely ;  and  toasted 
cheese,  punch,  and  porter,  for  supper. 
It  would  have  been  less,  had  all  the 
things  been  within  ourselves ;  naething 
bad  we  but  the  cauler  new-laid  eggs; 
then,  there  was  Deacon  Heukbane^s 
butcher's  account ;  and  John  Cony's 
speerit  account ;  and  William  Bur- 
ling's  bap  account ;  and  devil  kens 
how  mony  uiair  accounts,  that  came 
all  in  upon  us  afterwards.  But  the 
crowning  of  all  came  in  at  the  end.  It 
was  nae  farce  at  the  time,  and  keepit 
our  heads  down  at  the  water  for  mony 
a  day.  I  was  just  driving  the  hot  goose 
along  the  seams  of  a  Sunday  jacket  I 
was  finishing  for  Thomas  Clod  the 
ploughman,  when  the  Englisher  came 
in  at  the  shop  door,  whistling  *^  Robin 
Adair,"  and  "  Scots  whae  hae  wi'  Wal- 
lace bled,"  and  whiles,  maybe, churm- 
ing  to  himsell  like  a  young  blackbird 
— but  1  haevna  patience  to  gang 
through  wi't.  The  long  and  the  short 
of  the  matter,  however,  was,  that,  af- 
ter rummaging  amang  my  twa-three 
webs  of  broad-cloth  on  the  shelf,  he 
pitched  on  a  Manchester  blue,  five 
quarters  wide,  marked  CXD.XF, 
which  is  to  say,  three-and-twenty 
shillings  the  yard.  I  telled  him  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons to  him  in  twa  hours ;  but  he  in- 
sisted upon  having  them,  alive  or  dead, 
as  he  had  to  gang  down  the  same  af- 
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tenioon  to  dine  with  my  lord  duke, 
nae  less.  I  convinced  him,  that  if  I 
was  to  sit  up  a^  night,  he  could  get 
them  by  five  next  morning,  if  that 
would  do,  as  I  would  also  keep  my 
laddie.  Tammy  Bodkin,  out  of  his 
bed ;  but  na — I  thought  he  would  have 
loupen  out  of  his  seven  senses.  **  Just 
look,"  he  said,  turning  up  the  inside 
seam  of  the  leg — "just  see — can  any 
gentleman  make  a  visit  in  such  things 
as  these  ? — they  are  as  full  of  holes  as 
a  coal-sieve.  I  wonder  the  devil  why 
my  baggage  has  not  come  forward. 
Can  I  get  a  horse  and  boy  to  ride  ex- 
press to  Edinburgh  for  a  ready-made 
article?" 

A  thought  struck  me;  for  I  had 
heard  of  wonderful  advancement  in 
the  world,  for  those  wha  had  been  sao 
lucky  as  help  the  great  at  a  pinch. 
"If  yeMl  no  take  it  amis^,  sir,"  said  I, 
making  my  obedience,  "  a  notion  has 
just  struck  me." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  he  brisk- 
ly. 

*'  Well,  sir,  I  have  a  pair  of  knee- 
breeches,  of  most  famous  velveteen, 
double  tweel,  which  have  been  only 
ance  on  my  legs,  and  that  nae  farther 
gane  than  last  Sabbath.  I'm  pretty 
sure  they  would  fit  ye  in  the  mean- 
time; and  I  would  just  take  a  pleasure 
in  ca'ing  the  needle  all  night,  to  get 
your  own  ready." 

"  A  clever  thought,"  said  the  Eng- 
lisher. "  Do  you  think  they  would 
fit  me? — Devilish  clever  thought  in- 
deed." 

"To  a  hair,"  I  answered, ;  and  cried 
to  Nanse  to  bring  the  velveteens. 

I  dinna  think  he  was  ten  minutes, 
when  lo !  and  behold,  out  at  the  door 
he  went,  and  away  past  the  shop-win- 
dow, like  a  lamp-lighter.  The  but- 
tons on  the  velveteens  were  glittering 
like  gold  at  the  knees.  Alas  I  it  was 
like  the  flash  of  the  setting  sun.  I 
never  beheld  them  more.  He  was  to 
have  been  back  in  twa  or  three  hours, 
but  the  laddie,  with  the  box  on  his 
shoulder,  was  going  through  the  street 
crying  "Hot  penny -pies"  for  supper, 
and  neither  word  nor  wittens  of  him. 
I  began  to  be  a  thought  uneasy,  and 
fidgctted  on  the  board  like  a  hen  on  a 
het  girdle.  Ko  man  should  do  any- 
thing when  he  is  vexed,  but  I  couldna 
help  gieing  Tammy  Bodkin,  who  was 
sewing  away  at  the  lining  of  the  new 
pantaloons,  a  terrible  whisk  in  the  lug, 
for  singing  to  himsell.    I  say  I  was 
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vexed  for  it  afterwards ;  especially  as 
the  laddie  did  not  mean  to  give  of- 
fence; and  as  I  saw  the  blue  marks  of 
my  foar  fingers  alang  his  chaft-blade. 

The  wife  had  been  bothering  me  for 
a  new  gown,  on  strength  of  the  pay- 
ment of  our  grand  bill;  and  in  came 
she,  at  this  blessed  moment  of  time, 
with  about  twenty  swatches  from  Si- 
meon Calicoes,  prinned  on  a  screed  of 
paper. 

"  WTiich  of  thae  do  yon  think  bon- 
niest?" said  Nanse,  in  a  flattering 
way;  "I  ken,  Mansie,  you  have  a 
good  taste." 

**Cut  nae  before  the  cloth,"  an- 
swered I,  "guidwife,"  with  a  wise 
shake  of  my  head.  "  It'll  be  time 
enengh,  I  daresay,  to  make  ye'er 
choice  to-morrow." 

Nanse  gied  out,  as  if  her  nose  had 
been  bluiding.  I  could  thole  it  no 
longer;  so,  buttoning  my  breek -knees, 
I  threw  my  cowl  into  a  corner,  clap- 
pit  my  hat  on  my  head,  and  away 
down  in  full  birr  to  the  Duke's  gate. 

I  spiered  at  the  porter,  gif  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  velveteen  breeches 
and  powdered  hair,  that  was  dining 
with  the  Duke,  had  come  up  the  ave- 
nue yet? 

"  Velveteen  breeches  and  powdered 
hair!  "  said  auld  Paul,  laughing,  and 
taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  cheek. 
"  Whase  butler  is't  that  yeVe  after?  " 

**  Weel,"  said  I  to  him,  "  I  see  it 
all  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  He  is  aff 
bodily;  but  may  the  meat  and  the 
drink  he  has  taken  aff  us,  be  like  drogs 
to  his  inside :  and  may  the  velveteens 
play  crack,  and  cast  the  steeks  at  every 
stap  he  takes  I "  It  was  nae  Christian 
wish ;  and  Paul  leugh  till  he  was  like 
to  burst,  at  my  expense.  "  Gang 
ye're  ways  hame,  Mansie,"  said  he  to 
me,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  as 
if  I  had  been  a  wean,  **  and  gae  ower 
setting  traps,  for  ye  see  you  have 
catch ed  a  Tartar." 

This  was  too  much ;  first  to  be 
cheated  by  a  swindling  loon,  and  syne 
made  game  of  by  a  flunky ;  and,  in 
my  desperation,  I  determined  to  do 
some  awful  thing. 

Nanse  followed  me  in  from  the  door, 
and  spiered  what  news? — I  was  ower 
big,  and  ower  vexed  to  hear  her ;  so, 
never  letting  on,  I  gaed  to  the  little 
looking-glass  on  the  drawer's  head, 
and  set  it  down  on  the  table.  Then 
I  lookit  myself  in  it  for  a  moment, 
and  made  a  gruesome  face.  S3rne  I 
pulled  out  a  little  drawer,  and  got 
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the  sharping  strap,  the  which  I  fasten- 
ed to  my  button.     Syne  I  took  nay 
razor  from  the  box,  and  gaed  it  five  or 
six  turns,  alang  first  ae  side  and  then 
the  other,  with  great  precision.     Syne 
I  tried  the  edge  of  it  alang  the  flat  of 
my  hand.     Syne  I  loosed  my  neck- 
cloth, and  laid  it  ower  the  back  of  the 
chair ;  and  syne  I  took  out  the  button 
of  my  shirt-neck,  and  faulded  it  back. 
Nanse,  wha  was,  all  the  time,  stand- 
ing behind,  looking  what  I  was  after, 
asked  me,  *^  if  I  was  gaen  to  shave 
without  het  water?"  when  I  said  to 
her  in  a  flerce  and   brave  manner, 
(which  was  very  cruel,   considering 
the  wa^  she  was  in,)  "  Til  let  you  see 
that  presently."    The  razors  looked 
desperate  sharp ;  and  I  never  likit  the 
sight  of  blood ;  but,  oh,  I  was  in  a  ter- 
rible flurry  and  fermentation.  A  kind 
of  cauld  trembling  gied  through  me, 
and  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  Nanse 
what  I  was  gaen  to  do,  that  she  might 
be  something  prepared  for  it.     "  Fare 
ye  well,  my  dear  I "  said  I  to   her, 
"you  will  be  a  widow  in  five  minutes, 
for  here  goes.''    I  did  not  think  she 
could  have  mustered  so  much  courage, 
but  she  sprang  at  me  like  a  tiger ;  and. 
throwing  the  razor  into  the  ass-hole, 
took  me  round  the  neck,  and  criei 
like  a  bairn.  First  she  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  the  hyricksticks,  and  then  wT 
her  pains.     It  was  a  serious  time  for 
us  baith,  and  nae  joke ;  for  my  heart 
smote  me  for  my  sin  and  cruelty.    But 
I  did  my  best  to  make  up  for  it.    I  ran 
up  and  down  like  mad,  for  the  How- 
die,  and  at  last  brought  her  trotting 
alang  wi'  me  by  the  lug.    I  couldna 
stand  it.     I  shut  myself  up  in  the 
shop,  with  Tammy  Bodkin,  like  Da- 
niel in  the  lions'  den  ;  and  every  now 
and  then  opened  the  door  to  spier 
what  news.     Oh,  but  my  heart  was 
like  to  break  wi'  anxhiety.    I  paced  up 
and  down,  and  to  and  fro,  with  my 
Kilmarnock  on    my  head,    and  my 
hands  in  my  breek-pouches,  like  a 
man  out  of  Bedlam.     I  thought  it  wad 
never  be  ower ;  but,  at  the  second  hour 
of  the  morning,  I  heard  a  wee  sqneel, 
and  knew  that  I  was  a  father;  and 
sae  proud  was  I,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  loss,  Lucky  Bringthereout  and 
me  whanged  away  at  the  cheese  and 
bread,  and  drank  so  briskly  at  the 
whisky  and  foot-yill,  that,  when  she 
tried  to  rise  and  gang  away,  she  could- 
na stir  a  fit ;  so  Tannny  and  I  had  to 
oxter  her  out  between  us,  and  deliver 
her  safe  in  at  her  ain  door. 
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No.  XXI. 
WielancTa  Aristippus. 


The  name  of  Wielaudis  well  known 
to  our  readers  through  the  elegant 
translation  of  his  Oberon,  by  Mr 
Sotheby.  His  claims  to  our  sympa- 
thy, however,  do  not  arise  from  the 
force  of  his  genius  only,  great  as  that 
is,  but  from  the  treatment  awarded 
to  such  a  mind,  by  bis  own  country- 
men. The  spectacle  of  genius  neglect- 
ed, despised,  and  insulted,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  affecting  which  can 
be  offered  to  the  human  heart.  There 
wanted  but  the  knowledge  of  its  being 
undeserved,  to  assure  us  that  Wielaudis 
cup  of  bitterness  was  drugged  to  the 
full. 

His  timid,  sensitive,  and  retiring 
mind,  his  taste,  and  his  inclinations, 
made  the  wildness  and  roughness  of  a 
8tudent*d  life  disgusting ;  so  that,  re- 
tiring from  them,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  profound  research  of  ancient 
literature,  and  to  the  mysterious  beau- 
ties of  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  His 
youthful  productions  were  tinged  with 
a  melauchuly  earnestness,  which  would 
not  admit  a  single  gleam  of  cheerful- 
ness, or  lightness  of  heart.  Retiring 
into  Switzerland,  and  siding  with 
Bodmer  in  the  famous  controvers}', 
which  was  agitated  so  warmly  and  so 
long,  between  him  and  Got^ched, 
Wieland  produced  his  various  religi- 
ous and  philosophical  works,  his  Anti- 
Ovid,  his  Poem  on  the  Nature  of 
Things,  and  his  Moral  Tales. 

At  this  period,  too,  he  formed  that 
romantic  attachment  for  his  beloved 
Sophie,  afterwards  Madame  de  la 
Roche,  which,  when  she  became  the 
wife  of  another,  was  softened  into  a 
friendship  that  continued  during  her 
life.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  such  the  bent  of  his  mind, 
till  his  28th  year.  At  this  period  a 
most  extraordinary  revolution  took 
place  in  his  character,  totally  unex- 
pected by  his  friends,  and  by  the  world. 
The  Poet  of  Religion  and  of  Virtue, 
it  was  now  said,  had  become  the  ad- 
vocate of  infidelity  and  sensual  feel- 
ing. Volume  upon  volume,  work  up- 
on work,  teemed  from  his  prolitic  pen, 
in  rapid  successioB ;  and  the  astonish- 
ed public  knew  not  whether  to  admire 
the  grace  and  genius  of  the  author,  or 
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to  reprobate  the  inconsistency  and  le- 
vity of  the  man. 

Little  is  known  of  the  causes  of  this 
change.  It  originated  most  probably 
in  the  very  nature  of  his  studies.  That 
high-wrought  enthusiastic  pitch  to 
which  he  had  elevated  his  imagina- 
tion, had  placed  him  beyond  the  sym- 
pathies and  the  affections  of  humani- 
ty. The  follies,  the  vices,  and  the 
weaknesses,  of  our  nature,  were  not 
a  subject  of  commiseration,  or  even  of 
contemplation,  to  one  who  could  only 
look  upon  things  in  the  abstract,  and 
Wieland  soon  learned  that  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  was  not  the  philosophy 
of  life.  Perhaps,  too,  he  deemed  it 
dangerous  to  soar  so  high. 

This  exclusive  or  inordinate  culti- 
vation of  any  faculty  of  the  mind,  is 
always  hurtful ;  because  the  due  ba- 
lance which  characterizes  a  sound  in- 
tellect is  thus  destroyed ;  but  when 
that  faculty  is  the  imagination,  there 
is  real  danger,  too  often  leading  to 
misery.  There  are  feelings  that  seem 
to  be  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  the  shadowings  of  better 
things,  which  are  ever  striving  to  be 
tree,  and  to  range  in  an  ideal  world. 
Stimulated  by  those,  the  imagination 
launches  at  once  into  the  immeasurable 
abyss  of  thought,  in  the  delusive  hope 
of  finding  some  resting-place,  some 
point  in  which  it  may  be  satisfied  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  But,  alas  I 
these  hopes,  these  holy  aspirations,  are 
indeed  delusive  here;  thought  seems 
to  be  involved  in  thought,  and  when 
we  most  imagine  that  our  aim  is  at- 
tained, we  find  a  cheerless  infinity 
still  beyond,  a  waste  over  which  we 
may  range,  like  the  raven  of  old,  once 
and  again ;  but,  like  it,  shall  never  find 
one  spot  where  we  may  repose  in  peace. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may — whether 
owing  to  some  palpable  circumstance, 
or  arising  from  the  irksomeness  of  that 
melancholy,  which  is  almost  invaria- 
bly an  attendant  on  highly  excited 
imaginations  and  speculative  minds, 
the  change  was  sudden,  and  deeply 
rooted.  The  stern  and  gloomy  bigot, 
the  man  who  regarded  the  innocent 
jests  of  the  poet  Gleim,  as  reprehen- 
sible— now  laid  open  the  weaknesc-es 
4S 
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of  our  nature  with  the  light  hand  of  a 
master.  A  vein  of  the  keenest  satire, 
wortlij  of  the  translator  of  Horace — 
a  pUyful  grace,  which  procared  him 
the  title  of  the  German  Voltaire,  and 
a  brilliant  voluptuousness  of  style, 
SQch  as  few  could  boast  of,  pervaded 
his  writings,  and  impressed  them  with 
immortality.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  works  which  were 
made  the  medium  of  his  new  philoso- 
phy, did  not  always  inculcate  the  pu- 
rest morality,  or  the  soundest  views  of 
Christianity.  Neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  their  immediate  tendency  so 
strongly  marked  as  to  have  called 
forth  such  animadversion  as  they  have 
met  with.  In  this  respect,  none  of 
them  can  be  compared  with  the  works 
of  Schiller,  or  even  of  Goethe. 

Wieland  was,  at  length,  called  to 
Weimar,  the  Athens  of  Germany,  and 
there  be  hoped  to  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
well-earned  reputation.  The  Schlegels 
were  now  at  the  head  of  a  literary  sect, 
denominated  the  '*■  Romantic,"  and  for 
some  cause  or  other,  they  selected 
Wieland  as  the  object  of  their  attacks, 
and  held  him  up  as  the  subject  for 
scorn  and  derision.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  faults,  he  did  not  deserve 
such  treatment.  Surely  the  elegant 
translator  of  Shakspeare  ought  to  have 
shown  some  regard  for  the  genius  of 
that  man  who  was  the  first  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Lessing,  and  after- 
wards of  Europe,  to  the  l^auties  of  our 
immortal  bard.  Aged,  solitary,  out- 
living all  his  friends,  even  Herder,  to 
whom  he  had  been  warmly  attached 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
exposed  as  a  subject  of  open  laughter 
and  public  derision,  the  deeply-in- 
jured old  man  might  well  have  turned 
with  wonder  to  his  countrymen,  and 
asked  if  he  deserved  this  at  the  hands 
of  his  nation.  He  scorned,  however, 
to  degrade  himself  by  entering  into 
the  lists  against  his  calumniators,  and 
he  bore  all  his  son'ows  without  a  sin- 
gle complaint. 

The  present  work  is  one  of  those 
which  he  wrote  after  he  bad  renoun- 
ced the  Platonic  Philosophy,  and  the 
moroseness  of  his  former  opinions.  Of 
all  his  novels,  the  Letters  of  Aristip- 
pus  is  perhaps  the  best  written.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  consum- 
mate art;  every  trait  is  minutc'ly  mark- 
ed, and  yet,  like  a  highly-finished  en- 


graving, the  minuteness  and  the  nam- 
ber  of  the  lines  never  obtruding,  serve 
only  to  present  us  with  a  beautiful 
and  harmonious  whole.    The  hero  of 
the  story  is  that  Aristippus  who  foaod- 
ed  the  Cyrenaic  sect— a    character 
which  was  exactly  suited  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  the  author*s  new  opIoioDs. 
Accordingly,  we  find  Wieland  taking 
every  opportunity  of  introducing  them, 
yet  so  elegantly,  so  mixed  up  with 
poetical  descriptions  and  classical  al« 
fusions,  that  the  interest  overwhelms 
OS  as  we  proceed.  The  work  supposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  travels  of  Ana- 
charsis.    The  object  of  the  author  is 
to  develope  motives,  and  depict  cha- 
racter, not  to  give  information  on  to- 
pographical subjects.  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristophanes,  and  Xenophon,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  by  Wieland,  by  a 
man,  be  it  remembered,  who  is  num- 
bered among  the  profoundest  critics, 
and  the  most  elegant  poets,  of  his  own 
orofanyage.  With  such  material,  and 
such  a  hand  to  form  it,  who  doesnotaa- 
ticipate  the  interest  of  the  production  ? 
It  is  the  attribute  of  gen  ins  to  be  subser- 
vient to  no  time.   The  past  and  the  fo- 
ture  do  not  exist  with  respect  to  it;  it 
is  an  emanation  from  the  Divinity ;  tod 
the  deeds  of  centuries  elapsed,  or  tke 
anticipations  of  centuries  to  come,  ait 
grasped  by  it  at  the  same  moment, 
and  are  truly  ever  present.    Not  only 
do  we  see  Socrates,  but  we  hear  bini 
as  he  leads  us  from  proposition  to  pro- 
position, to  the  contemplation  of  the 
sublimest  truths.    We  feel  all  the  ex- 
citement that  the  works  of  the  entba- 
siastic  Plato  must  have  created,  when, 
as  a  young  man,  hejirsi  gave  the  reins 
to  his  boundless  imagination,  and  his 
fame  overshadowed  his  country.  The 
freshness  of  feeling  imparted  by  ge- 
nius, makes  us  almost  imagine  that 
the  treasures  of  antiqnity  have  been 
laid  open  now,  for  the  first  time.  The 
dream  of  Socrates  is  realized,  and  we 
hear  the  notes  of  the  young  swan  at 
the  very  moment  he  bursts  from  tbe 
bosom  of  the  sage,  and  fills  the  hea- 
vens with  the  melody  of  his  song. 

Although  few  writers  have  the  pow- 
er of  elevating  our  thoughts,  by  pre- 
senting such  beautif\il  imagery  before 
us  as  Wieland,  yet  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  there  is  no  one  who  seems 
to  delight  more  in  asserting  tbe  pow« 
era  of  passion  over  every  faculty  of 
the  soul.  There  is  not  a  tale  of  his, 
whether  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  which 
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will  not  afford  abnndaDt  proofs  of  the 
remark.  His  exquisite  taste  wonld 
DOC  permit  him  to  detail  the  grossness 
of  sense ;  bat  the  allasions,  which  are 
but  half  concealed  in  the  voluptuons 
turns  of  his  teeming  style,  are  too 
striking  not  to  be  felt  by  all.  We 
seldom  can  only  quit  a  habit — but  we 
generally  detest  what  we  renounce. 
This  seems  to  have  been  Wieland's 
case :  he  was  not  contented  with  re- 
jecting bigotry  and  stoicism,  but  he 
advocates  looseness  of  thought  and 
Epicurism.  He  considered  Virtue,  in 
the  sensual  application  of  the  term, 
as  a  species  of  moral  knight-errantry; 
and  no  one,  he  thought,  was  obliged 
to  be  a  knight-errant.  These  feelings 
and  opinions  are  certainly  to  be  cen- 
sured ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  they  were  not  so  much  VVieland's 
own,  as  the  result  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  French  philosophy,  at 
this  period,  wae  the  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant in  the  intellectual  horoscope 
of  Europe,  and  its  baleful  rays  have 
not  even  now  been  obscured  by  the 
purer  and  more  extensive  emanations 
of  a  higher  one.  Wieland*s  views  were 
too  often  but  a  reflection  of  this. 

There  is,  at  least,  one  advantage  on 
onr  author's  side,  over  the  Naturalis- 
mat  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  that  his 
object  is  immediately  seen — all  his 
views  are  put  argumentatively,  and 
the  mind  thus  avoids  being  surprised. 
In  the  works  of  GoiJthe  and  Schil- 
ler nature  is  deifled :— From  man  to 
the  pebble  all  is  animated.  There 
is  a  kindred  voice  in  the  still  copse, 
and  in  the  air,  and  in  the  running 
water  I  Their  direct  tendency  is  to 
bound  our  natural  good  by  our  na- 
tural evil ;  in  other  words,  they  bid 
ns  listen  to  the  appeals  of  nature  in 
all  things,  as  to  one  in  whom  there 
can  be  no  excess—for  there  is  a 
counterpoise — nor  anything  positively 
wrong ;  for  evil  and  good  are  parts  of 
herself.  "  Werthers  Leiden,"  and  that 
splendid  fraAient  of  a  wonderful 
mind,  the  '*  Faust,"  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  the  German  scholar  as  illustra- 
tive of  our  remarks;  and  we  need 
scarcely  refer  him  to  the  generality  of 
Schiller's  tragedies,  particularly  his 
earlier  ones,  to  prove  that  they  are  no 
less  applicable  to  him.  With  this 
short  sketch  of  Wieland  and  of  his 
works,  we  may  now  venture  to  intro- 
duce the  reader  to  the  subject  of  the 
noveL 
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Aristippus  is  sent  to  trarel,  and  his 
first  place  of  sojourn  is  Corinth.  The 
adventure  which  he  met  with  there, 
as  it  opens  the  book,  and  is  intimate- 
ly woven  with  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive, must  be  translated. 

**  1  had  Bcarcelj  beea  a  day  in  Corinth, 
when  my  usual  tbougbtleBsneBS  drew  me 
into  an  adventure  which  might  ha?e  led 
to  important  consequences,  had  the  object 
of  my  journey  allowed  me  to  remain. 

"  1  had  finished  some  business,  and  was 
wandering  in  the  streets  of  this  large  and 
magnificent  city,  when  the  beautiful  archi- 
tecture of  one  of  the  public  baths  enticed 
me  to  go  in  to  bathe.  I  entered,  but  as  1 
could  see  no  attendaut,  I  opened  at  haiard 
the  first  bath-chamber  1  came  near,  just 
at  the  moment,  however,  as  a  young  maid- 
en, quite  alone,  was  in  the  act  of  stepping 
out  of  the  water.   This  was  the  first  time 
in  my  life  that  I  had  been  disconcerted  by 
a  beautiful  prospect ;  yet  1  know  not  how 
it  happened,  but  instead  of  retreating  and 
shutting  the  door  after  me,  I  contrived 
to  increase  my  confusion  by  closing  it 
behind  me.     The  lady,  who  at  the  mo- 
ment of  my  entrance  had  instantly  plunged 
into  the  bath,  seemed  to  enjoy  my  confu- 
sion.  '  What,'  said  she,  (in  a  voice  whose 
silver  tones  completed  my  enchantment,) 
*  do  you  dread  the  fate  of  Actseon,  that 
from  very  fear  you  forget  to  flee !     But 
as  I  am  neither  so  beautiful  as  Artemis, 
nor  even  a  goddess,  1  must  neither  be  so 
proud  nor  so  cruel  as  she.   1  see  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  probably  have  not  read  the 
inscription  over  the  door  of  these  Therms.' 
*'  As  she  said  this,  two  young  female 
slaves  entered,  bearing  baskets  on  their 
heads,  filled  with  all  the  requisites  for  the 
bath.    They  seemed  astonished  at  finding 
a  stranger  here,  and  cast  inquiring  glances 
now  on  me,  now  on  their  mistress.  *  What 
punishment,'  said  the  lady,  '  does   this 
vouth  deserve  for  blundering  into  a  female 
bath,  where,  certainly,  no  male  foot  ever 
yet  trod  !'— '  The  mildest,  I  think,  would 
be  to  besprinkle  him,  and  transform  him 
into  a — hare,*  said  the  youngest.     *  That, 
indeed,  were  too  mild  for  so  heinous  a  sin,* 
replied  the  elder.    •  I  know  another  more 
suited  to  the  crime.  I  would  condemn  him 
to  remain  here  until  we  finish,  and  then 
make  him  shut  the  door  after  us.' — *  Do 
you  think  so  V  said  the  lady,  unloosening  a 
profusion  of  yellow  hair  that  was  gathered 
into  a  knot  on  her  head,  and  arising  from 
the  bath,  she  stood  covered  as  it  were  with  a 
golden  mantle,  that  hung  in  dazzling  waves 
as  far  as  the  knee. 

**  The  sweet-scented  oils  were  applied, 
and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  bath  were  car- 
ried on  by  her  maidens  just  as  freely  as  if 
they  had  been  quite  alone  with  their  mis- 
ire«s.  When  she  was  clothed,  she  looked 
at  me  earnestly,  and  said,  as  she  was  de- 
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parting,  'Do  not  forget  that  Ixion  suffer- 
ed for  boasting  of  the  favour  bhown  him 
by  the  Queen  of  Gods:'  and  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  she  stepped  into  a  rich 
litter  borne  by  four  slaves,  and  disappeared. 
As  for  me,  I  seemed  to  awake  from  a 
dream;  of  coarse,  I  dared  not  follow  her 
immediately.  As  I  was  stealing  out  of  the 
bath-chamber,  I  was  stopped  by  an  at- 
tendant, whom  I  had  difficulty  of  convin- 
cing, even  by  a  handful  of  drachmse,  that 
I  was  a  stranger,  who  had  unwittingly 
made  the  mistake.  When  I  was  free,  I 
saw  it  was  too  late  to  obtain  the  slightest 
traces  of  my  unknown,  and  so  I  turned 
homeward,  uncertain  what  to  think  of  my 
adventure.  The  lady  appeared  to  be  about 
eighteen  years  old;  and  Alkamene8,at  his 
happiest  moment,  might,  perhaps,  have 
modelled  her  form,  had  the  gods  favour- 
ed him  as  they  did  me.  Was  she  a  He- 
taira  of  the  first  class,  who,  under  the  tu- 
telage of  Afrodite,  enjoyed  such  liberty  and 
respect  at  Corinth,  as  would  not  have  been 
accorded  to  her  in  any  other  city  of  Greece  1 
or  was  she  a  young  lady  of  condition,  who, 
conscious  of  her  charms,  in  the  overflow  of 
a  youthful  mind,  took  this  mode  of  ma- 
king a  stranger  expiate  his  offence.  The 
next  morning,  as  I  was  returning  from  the 
Lechaean  harbour,  I  thought  I  saw  one  of 
the  slaves  coming  towards  me  out  of  a  myr- 
tle grove.  We  knew  each  other  at  the  in- 
stant, though  she  showed  herself  better  ac- 
quainted with  my  name  than  I  with  hers. 
*  We  know  all  your  designs,'  said  she,  sa- 
luting me,  ^  and  as  my  mistress  is  ac- 
quainted with  your  intention  of  quitting 
Corinth  to-morrow,  shedesiresyou  will  ac- 
cept a  trifling  remembrance  of  yesterday's 
adventure.'  It  was  an  elegant  little  basket, 
wove  with  silver  thread,  which  contained  a 
lock  of  her  golden  hair,  and  a  clasp  of  small 
pearls.  You  can  easily  conceive,  Cleoui- 
daB,how  eloquent  the  occasion  rendered 
me,  and  how  I  tried  to  emulate  all  your 
persuasive  powers  to  learn  the  name  and 
condition  of  the  lady:  But  in  vain;  the 
mischievous  creature  only  laughed  at  my 
passionate  address;  and  all  I  could  gain 
by  my  most  earnest  entreaties,  seconded  by 
a  purse  full  of  daricks,  was  a  promise  that 
she  would  meet  me  in  the  evening,  that  1 
might  also  leave  a  trifle  which  might  recal 
me  to  the  remembrance  of  her  mistress. 
She  promised  ;  but  I  waited  for  her  in 
vain." 

Leaving  Corinth,  untrammelled  with 
any  desires  or  affections  which  could 
alter  his  determination  of  prosecuting 
his  travels  and  studies,  Aristippus  pro- 
ceeds to  attend  the  Olympian  games. 
To  a  philosopher  who  disregards  eve- 
rything that  does  not  directly  or  in- 
directly tend  to  the  "  useful,"  and 
to  the  advancement  of  mankind,  the 


combat  of  boxers  and  of  wrestlers— 
the  competition  of  charioteers— and 
the  emulation  of  Persians  and  Scy- 
thians, do  not  offer  anything  that  can 
call  forth  other  feelings  than  those 
of  surprise  mingled  with  contempt; 
not  so,  however,  the  view  of  the  Phi- 
dian  Jupiter  :— 

"  I  entered  the  temple,  expecting  to  see 
&  god  of  ivory  and  gold,  sculptured  by  the 
hands  of  a  great  master  ;  and  yet  1  could 
no  more  prevent  the  awe  and  trembling 
which  seized  me,  than  others  whom  I  had 
before  ridiculed.  The  Vtt*>.tsytcirm  Zm 
of  Homer  immediately  presented  itself  to 
me  in  the  Phidian  Father  of  Gods ;  and, 
for  an  insUnt,  1  really  thought  I  saw  the 
King  of  Heaven  sitting  on  his  throne,  con- 
senting to  thebesquest  of  the  weeping  The- 
tis, and  shaking  Olympus  as  the  Ambro- 
sian  locks  nodded  on  his  immortal  head." 

Socrates,  however, is  the  ^eat object 
of hisjourney;  bis  wide-spreadingfame 
had  gone  through  the  ^hole  of  Greece, 
and  made  Athens  the  object  of  at- 
traction. As  our'author  Is  allowed  to 
have  caught  the  character  of  this  won- 
derful man  better  than  any  modern, 
we  shall  present  the  first  impressions 
of  Aristippus  in  his  own  words  :— 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  l4* 
impression  by  which  I  waa  surprised,  w 
first  seeing  this  extraordinary  man.  Mj 
imagination  had  formed  an  idea,  inde- 
pendent of  my  will,  of  how  a  person  must 
look,  in  order  to  be  Socrates  ;  and  now  I 
perceived,  that  among  all  mortals,  Socra- 
tes was  the  last  whom  it  suited.  1  stood 
there  quite  perplexed  ;  but  I  had  scarcely 
been  half  an  hour  with  him,  when  I  yf^^ 
not  only  reconciled  to  the  unexpected 
physiognomy,  but  fancied  no  other  ex- 
ternal could  possibly  have  expressed  b« 
internal  character  either  w  directly  or 
with  such  force  as  this  very  one.  Picture 
to  yourself  a  broad-shouldered  corpulent 
old  man,  with  a  SUenus-head,  bald  al- 
most to  the  temples,  and  the  fiery  look 
of  a  genuine  descendant  of  the  heroes  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis  ;  and  judge  what 
a  contrast  such  a  figure  yust  have  been 
to  the  expectation  of  a  young  man,  who, 
having  heard  of  his  far-famed  wisdom, 
could  not  imagine  him  otherwise  than 
with  the  head  of  a  Pythagoras  or  a  Solon. 
But  the  comprehensive  understanding 
which  dwells  in  that  high  f»^^?*  r 
broad,  arched,  and  overhanging  the  bosny 
eye-brows  ;  the  mind  that  flashes  from 
hi^  well-opened  eyes,  as  with  a  glance 
he  seems  to  look  into  the  bottom  ot'yuur 
soul  ;  the  unequivocal  expression  o\  * 
firm,  manly  character,  unacquainted  witn 
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fear  or  with  weakness;  a  constant  oheer* 
fulneHs,  and  the  *  good-will  towards  all 
men/  which  is  so  deeply  marked  on  his 
countenance,  obliterates  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  disappointment  of  a  first  im- 
pression. Yuu  feel  attracted  towards  him 
more  and  more  each  instant;  an  unac- 
countable magic  holds  you  in  his  circle, 
and  you  wish  that  you  may  never  again 
be  withdrawn  from  it.  Do  not  be  asto- 
nished, my  friend,  that  I  dwell  so  long 
on  the  physiognomy  of  Socrates,  for  i 
have  made  it  my  particular  study  during 
the  six  weeks  1  have  been  with  him,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  much  of  that  extra- 
ordinary power  and  influence  he  possesses 
over  everybody  who  comes  near  him,  is 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  it.  During 
the  time  I  have  been  with  him,  I  have 
never  seen  him  otherwise  than  cheerful 
and  friendly  ;  but  Antisthenes  assured 
me,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  terrible  than  the  menacing  counte- 
nance with  which  he  drove  back  a  troop 
who  were  about  to  seize  the  wounded 
Alcibiades  before  the  walls  of  Potidosa; 
and  I  assure  you  I  can  easily  believe  that, 
if  he  will,  he  can  put  on  a  look  which 
would  make  a  lion  flee  for  fear.  The  rea- 
son of  the  very  powerful  impression  which 
his  good-natured  countenance  makes,  no 
doubt,  lies  in  this,  that  we  perceive  the 
expression  must  be  derived  from  the  heart 
itself,  and  is  not  owing  to  any  beauty  of 
feature.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that 
bantering  expression,  amounting  almost 
to  sarcasm,  that  lurks  about  the  dolphin- 
nostrils  of  his  turned-up  nose,  for  it  is  so 
softened  by  the  friendliness  of  his  eye, 
and  the  good-hearted  smile  of  his  thick 
lip,  as  to  retain  merely  that  peculiar  bit- 
ter-sweet  irony,  which  can  neither  be  de  • 
scribed  nor  imitated. —  In  a  word,  that 
extraurdinary  compound  of  wisdom  and 
simplicity,  of  seriousness  and  waggery, 
of  equanimity  and  genial  humour,  pride 
and  humility, good-heartedness  and  caus- 
ticity, which  make  him  Socrates,  could  not 
have  been  expressed  in  a  regular  physi- 
ognomy." 

**  His  mode  of  disputation,  although  it 
may  be  called  ironical,  differs  very  much 
from  that  which  is  usually  understood  by 
the  term.  Its  essence  con>ists  in  ap- 
pearing extremely  simple  (and  here  his 
physiognomy  is  just  suited  to  his  pur- 
pot^e)  with  those  who  either  think  them- 
selves superior  to  him,  or  are  reckoned 
so  by  the  public  in  general.  Of  such  a 
class  are  the  half-thinking  rich  members 
of  the  republic,  and  the  Sophists.  By 
this  seeming  nairete  you  see  he  easily 
gains  a  hearing,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nihilates all  differences  of  rank,  and  fame, 
and  condition.  His  antagonists  are  not 
on    their    guard,    consequently    answer 


more  quickly  and  less  carefully  than  if 
they  had  perceived  the  toils  with  which 
he  is  entwining  them.  He  develupea 
new  questions  out  of  their  answers,  and 
at  last  fairly  reduces  them  to  the  dilem- 
ma of  either  denying  their  own  asser- 
tions, or  of  admitting  the  most  palpable 
absurdities.  You  will  easily  see  that 
these  advantages  could  not  last  longer 
than  they  were  unknown  to  the  generality. 
In  a  town  like  Athens,  where  every- 
thing is  carried  on  openly,  the  Sophists 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  a  cunning 
fellow  to  deal  with, — one  who  was  fully 
as  well  versed  in  all  the  subtleties  of 
dialectics  as  they, — and  found,  that  if 
they  still  meant  to  retain  their  credit  for 
profound  and  mysterious  knowledge,  they 
must  appear  ten  times  more  simple  than 
Socrates  himself. 

^  All  that  Socrates  has  gained  by  this 
mode  of  disputation,  is  the  acknowledged 
hate  of  this  class  of  philusophers,  and  the 
reputation  of  being  a  sarcastic  old  fellow, 
who  never  gives  his  real  opinion  on  any 
subject— a  reputation  which  1  fear  can- 
not but  lead  to  something  dangerous 
sooner  or  later." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  ns  to  en- 
ter into  all  the  detail  of  Aristippus' 
views  regarding  Socrates;  fur  it  i^  im- 
possible to  compress  this  portion  of 
the  work,  without  materially  injuring 
the  effect  of  the  picture.  The  lights 
and  shadows  are  arranged  with  so 
masterly  a  hand,  that  to  attempt  to 
offer  anything  else  than  the  whole 
would  neither  be  doinj^  justice  to  the 
author  nur  to  the  character.  We  shall 
omit,  therefore,  the  ingenious  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  Aristippus  at- 
tempts to  show  that  it  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  Socratic  mind  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  '*  D^mou  " 
who  was  his  constant  monitor.  We 
shall  pass  over,  hut  with  great  regret, 
the  long  conversations  between  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes  and  our  he- 
ro, in  which  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  enmity  between  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  is  treated  with  the  acumen 
and  taste  of  one  of  the  best  writers 
and  the  profuundest  scholars  of  his 
day,  and  shall  introduce  our  readers 
to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  beau- 
tiful LaiSy  whom  Aristippns  is  invited 
to  see  by  a  friend,  whose  villa  adjoin- 
ed hers,  in  the  island  of  .ZBgtna. 

"  We  found  her  in  a  capacious  summer- 
house,surrounded  by  a  littlecircle  of  young 
men,with  whom  she  was  evidently  engaged 
in  a  lively  conversation.    I  could  not  dis- 
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tiogaiah  her  fefttures  at  the  dUtanoe  I 
stood,  but  I  could  perceive  that  her  dress 
was  more  simple  than  rich,  more  eostly 
than  glittering— light  enough  to  satisfy  a 
sculptor  who  would  indicate  every  beau- 
tiful  form,  and  yet  so  arranged,  that  even 
modesty  herself  could  find  nothing  there 
to  blame. 

'^  But  judge  my  astonishment,  when,  as 
I  advanced,  I  discovered  in  the  lady  be- 
fore me  no  other  than  her  whom,  three 
years  ago,  I  had  seen  in  so  extraordinary 
a  way  at  Corinth.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  could  command  myself,  when 
she  received  me  with  so  much  ease.  But, 
in  fact,  my  emotions  were  not  remarked, 
since  they  were  not  greater  than  those  ex- 
perienced by  everybody  who  saw  Lais  for 
the  first  time. 

"  She  seemed  to  me  to  have  grown  more 
beautiful  in  the  three  years  which  had 
elapsed,  and  altered  just  sufficiently  to 
make  me  entertain  some  little  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  lady  before  me  were  indeed 
my  Corinthian  Anadyomene. 

^She  was  evidently  fuller,  and  the 
beanties  of  her  magnificent  form  seemed 
but  then  to  have  reached  their  highest  per- 
fection— to  have  just  touched  thatmoment, 
when  the  fulness  of  the  hundred-leaved 
rose  will  not  be  contained  in  the  swelling 
bud,  but  breaks  forth  with  power  to  un- 
fold her  glowing  beauties  to  the  morning 
sun. 

"  The  dazzling  splendour  which  sur- 
rounded her,  together  with  the  cold  col- 
lected politeness  with  which  she  received 
me,  increased  my  doubts.  Although  I  felt 
almost  sure  that  Lais  and  my  Corinthian 
adventure  were  closely  connected,  I  could 
not  help  stealing  repeated  looks,  in  order 
to  confirm  myself  in  so  pleasant  a  truth; 
and  a  couple  of  glances,  understood  by 
me  alone,at  length  destroyed  the  possibility 
of  further  doubt.  I  gave  myself  up  with 
my  usual  thoughtlessness,  or  cheerfulness, 
or  what  you  will,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
happiest  evening  of  my  life;  and  I  will 
bet,  that  Tantalus  at  the  table  of  Jupiter 
was  not  half  so  happy  as  I  in  the  saloon 
of  this  earthly  goddess,  who,  not  content 
with  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  her  beauty 
and  wit,  had  laid  land  and  sea,  and  the 
powers  of  a  Corinthian  cook,  under  contri- 
bution, to  produce  a  feast  which  might 
have  satisfied  the  palate  even  of  a  Sybarite. 

''Aspasia,  in  her  bloom,  ronst  have 
yielded  the  golden  apple  to  Lais.  In 
strength  of  intellect,  she  might  have  been 
her  superior;  but  in  the  brilliancy  and 
variety  of  her  powers,  Lais  ia  unique.  The 
finest  turns  of  light  irony  are  as  ready 
with  her,  as  if  she  had  been  under  the 
tuition  of  my  old  mentor. 

**  She  loves  to  speak,  and  the  happiest 
expression,  and  the  just  words,  seemed 
ever  on  her  lip." 


Lais  now  steps  forth  as  the  hat>iDe 
of  tho  work.  All  the  hints  which  ao- 
tiquity  has  left  ns  of  her  charact^, 
and  of  the  intimacy  which  really  ex- 
isted between  Aristippus  and  her,  are 
made  nse  of  and  woven  into  a  narra- 
tive of  intense  interest.  An  admirable 
picture  lb  drawn  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
that  peculiar  class  of  females  to  which 
Lais  belonged.  The  passion,  or  pas- 
sionate friendship,  which  exists  be- 
tween Aristippns  and  her,  is  painted 
with  as  mnch  art,  and  as  moch  deli- 
cacy, as  the  subject  will  admit.  It 
might  have  been  pnrer;  but  then  it 
would  not  have  presented  the  real  fea- 
tures of  Grecian  society,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  of  Alcibiades.  The  con- 
nexion between  Aristippus  and  Lais, 
is  just  such  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  the  real  one — **«x«»  Axnia 
dXX'  ov€  cxo/juu.''  All  the  talent  which 
she  is  supposed  to  possess,  is  placed  in 
the  most  pleasing  light;  and  the  read- 
er is  always  rapt  with  the  brilliancy 
of  her  wit,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
charms.  The  magnificence  which  snr- 
rounds  her — the  circle  of  firiends  who 
constantly  attend  her  —  men  upon 
whom  we  now  look  with  wonder  and 
admiration — dazzle  us  so  completely 
that  the  mind  never  recurs  to  the  lorn 
pleasing  realities  of  Lais^s  situation; 
and  her  tragical  fate  at  length  leaves 
no  room  for  the  caviller  to  point  at 
the  moral  of  a  tale  which  is  told  with 
all  that  splendid  glow  of  language  and 
luxuriancy  of  imagination  which  al- 
ways characterizes  Wieland.  Letters 
on  the  works  of  the  great  artists,  on 
public  affairs,  and,  in  short,  on  a  va- 
riety of  the  most  interesting  topics, 
are  exchanged  between  Lais,  our  hero, 
and  their  mutual  friends;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  whether  the  depth  of 
criticism,  or  the  elegant  ease  with 
which  it  is  conveyed,  is  most  pleasing. 
Lais  at  length  resolves  to  proceed  to 
Athens,  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Anaximandra,  and  as  a  supposed  re- 
lation of  Aristippus.  Her  object  is  to 
SEB  and  to  converse  with  Socrates, 
We  shall  subjoin  extracts  from  varions 
letters  written  from  Athens  to  onr 
hero,  illustrative  of  Athenian  manners. 

*'  I  have  been  a  fortnight  at  Athens, 
and  not  a  single  day  has  passed  without 
my  having  seen,  and  spoken  with,  jro«f 
SocraUa,  Wherever  I  have  been,  there 
he  was  also.  You  smile,  Aristippus,  at 
my  simplicity,  in  supposing  that  I  have 
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aoy  iDfluence  in  making  Sooretea  do  what 
he  has  been  doing  these  forty  years.  He  is 
to  be  found,  you  will  say,  wherever  stran- 
gers resort.  All  very  true,  my  good  friend ; 
but  it  is  a  very  strange  piece  of  chance, 
that,  for  a  whole  week,  he  and  I  should 
constantly  meet,and  that  he  should  always 
single  me  out  to  Bp<*ak  with;  that  he 
should  ^ear  sandals  to  his  feet,  and  his 
best  mantle;  and  that  he  should  descend 
into  the  bath  clatly.  Has  he  done  all  this, 
too,  for  the  last  forty  years  t  Take  care, 
Aristippus,  don't  destroy  these  pleasing 
fantasies,  or  we  shall  not  remain  friends 
long. 

•*  I  wish  you  could  see  how  well  I  play 
the  hostess  amid  six  or  eight  philosophers; 
the  youngest  of  whom  bears  the  load  of 
sixty  winters  on  his  back.  I  assure  you, 
you  would  be  proud  of  your  new  relation, 
could  you  see  her  disputing  with  such  an- 
tagonists about  the  highest  good,  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  on  the  most  perfect 
republic;  and  remark  with  what  art  she 
contrives  to  keep  these  dialecticians  in 
good  order,  and  remove  some  of  the  dry- 
ness attendant  on  such  speculations.  But 
if  she  does  so,  it  is  when  the  principal  per- 
son is  present;  he  whose  piercing  intel- 
lect, happy  wit,  and  genial  humour,  make 
him  the  soul  of  our  society.  The  most 
ungrateful  material  becomes  pliable  under 
his  touch ;  and  the  light  tympotical  mode 
with  which  he  treats  the  most  difficult 
points  of  philosophy  and  knowledge,  rivets 
the  attention  of  all  about  him,  without  a 
possibility  of  ennui. 

*^  Give  me  joy,  Aristippus.  I  have  pass- 
ed a  whole  morning  with  Socrates  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  alone ;  for  I  do  not  reckon 
the  good-natured  Simmias  of  Thebes,  and 
the  elegant  Cretobulus,  as  anybody ;  be- 
sides, they  were  polite  enough  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  We  viewed  all  the  wonders  of 
that  place,  where  the  sublimest  and  the 
most  beautiful  works  are  collected,  and  so 
placed,  that  they  appear  to  the  astonished 
eye  as  parts  of  a  magnificent  whole.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  had  seen  them  for  the  first 
time,  seeing  them  with  Socrates. 

"  We  whiled  away  two  hours  under  the 
Propylnon,  in  viewing  the  works  of  Phi- 
dias, Alkamenes,  Myron,  and  Menon.  I 
asked  him  in  which  order  he  would  place 
artists.  *  Ask  your  own  heart  rather,'  re- 
plied he.  'In  that  case,  Phidias  is  the  first.' 
*  Without  doubt,'  he  said,  *  in  Phidias 
all  the  requisites  of  a  great  artist  are  to  be 
found.  He  is  a  Homer  who  composed  in 
marble  instead  of  verse.  The  Gods  whom 
he  has  sculptured,  have  manifested  them- 
selves to  him  alone.  Alkamenes  strove  to 
elevate  human  forms  to  divine.  Both  these 
have  only  left  the  pre-eminence  of  grace  t4) 
Myron.  And  Menon,  perhaps  the  best 
of  Phidiaii'  pupils,  in  comparisou  with 


these  three,  is  but  a  pupil  still.'  A  Diana 
of  Myron  caused  me  to  express  a  wish  to 
see  the  three  Graces  which  Socrates  him- 
self had  sculptured  when  a  young  man. 
'They  are  not  worth  seeing,'  he  replied ;  *  1 
was  never  contented  with  them,  and  less 
now  than  ever,  since  I  have  seen  your  three 
graces.'  '  Mine  I '  said  1,  astonished,'  it  is 
true,  I  have  three  lovely  maideus.' — *  I  do 
not  speak  of  your  maidens,  beautiful  Ana- 
ximandra,  but  of  your  own  graces,  and,  as 
a  proof  that  I  neither  flatter  nor  jest,  I  will 
be  more  explicit.  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have 
remarked  three  things,  which  distiuguibh 
you  from  all  the  beauties  1  have  yet  seen. 
The  first,  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile,  that 
softly  flows  around  your  mouth,  your  eyes, 
and  whole  countenance,  which  never  va- 
nishes, whether  in  silence  or  in  speaking, 
sorrow  or  in  joy.  The  second  is  a  light- 
ness which  pervades  every  motion  and  po- 
sition of  your  body.  In  moving,  you  seem 
impelled  without  effort,  and  in  repose  you 
appear  as  if  you  were  about  to  soar  away 
into  other  regions  :  an  elasticity  of  frame 
that  never  degenerates  into  lassitude,  nor 
is  to  be  confounded  with  activity,  for  it  is 
only  connected  with  the  highest  aspirations 
of  a  great  soul.'  A  sudden  blush  overspread 
my  countenance,  as  he  said  this  with  such 
seeming  sincerity.  '  Good,'  cried  he,  *  here 
we  have  the  third.  That  noble  glow,  the 
daughter  of  the  tenderest  feelings,  takes 
away  nothing  from  the  elevated  expregsion 
of  your  countenance,  or  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  your  own  power,  and  is  on  that  ac- 
count essentially  distinct  from  the  blush  of 
childish  or  rustic  embarrassment.' 

"  And  now,  friend  Aristippus,  we  sat 
down  under  the  olive-tree  near  the  temple 
of  Athene  Polias,  and  Socrates  began  a 
long  conversation  on  beauty  and  love.  He 
took  for  granted,  that  both  without  virtue 
could  neither  reach  their  fulness  of  per- 
fection, nor  be  of  any  continuance.  He 
proved  that  beauty  and  goodness  were  the 
same,  and  virtue  nothing  more  than  a 
pure  love  fur  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful ; 
a  love  which,  like  the  flame,  is  ever  stri- 
ving upwards,  which  never  finds  repose,  till 
it  has  attained  to  the  highest  good.  And 
what  think  you  he  meant  by  all  this  !  No- 
thing less  than  to  convince  me,  that  Na- 
ture herself  had  formed  me  to  be  a  teach- 
er, a  sort  of  priestess,  nay,  to  be  virtue 
personified,  and  that  my  unremitting  ef- 
forts should  be  devoted  to  reach  this  end. 
I  can't  detail  the  tenth  part  of  the  sub- 
lime things  he  said,  but  1  remember  his 
parting  words — *•  If  virtue  could  be  visible, 
what  other  form  would  she  take  than  thine, 
to  draw  all  hearts  to  herself!  It  rests  with 
thyself  to  show  the  world  that  she  is  visi- 
ble. Were  Tyche  to  raise  thee  to  reign 
over  the  earth,  how  little  were  that  in 
comparison  with  the  height  to  which  thou 
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couMst  elevate  thyself  by  thine  own 
power,  by  manifesting  thy  real  self,  iu 
order  to  fulfil  the  end  to  which  beauty, 
such  as  thine,  is  destined/ 

"  I  think  the  three  graces  with  which 
he  had  endowed  me,  came  to  my  assist* 
ance  at  this  moment.  I  laid  my  hand  up- 
on his,  and  said,  with  an  earnest  smile,  as 
the  blood  mantled  on  my  cheek — *  The 
place  in  whioh  we  are,  and  the  visible 
presence  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes, 
have  tilled  you  with  power,  Socrates.  You 
speak  like  a  prophet — like  a  god.  1  am  a 
weak  mortal,  and  yet  a  high  ideal  hovers 
over  me,  which,  perhap:^,  1  shall  never 
realize.  1  hope  that  this  morning's  con- 
versation will  remain  engraven  on  my 
heart.* 

"  We  went  down  into  the  city  through 
the  PropyJEDon,  and  I  could  not  refrain 
from  taking  off  my  garland,  and  crowning 
the  statue  of  that  great  man,  whose  king- 
ly mind  had  raised  Athens  over  all  other 
cities  in  the  world." 

Aristippus  and  Lais  are  still  at 
JE'^ms.  when  Socrates  is  condemned 
to  death.  The  author  docs  not  dilate 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  at 
once  paints  the  effects  of  his  death  on 
the  different  personages  whom  he  ha;5 
brought  in  contact  with  the  philoso- 
pher ;  and  here  no  inconsiderable 
depth  of  critical  ability  is  displayed. 
The  enmity  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  actually  existed  between  Plato 
and  Aristippus,  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  strictures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy and  doctrine  of  the  former.  But 
here  the  personal  feelings  of  the  author 
himself  are  too  apparent,  and,  however 
plausible  his  own  views  may  be,  we 
cannot  say  that  his  judgment  is  al- 
together impartial. 

The  remarks  occur  In  a  correspond- 
ence between  Lais  and  Aristippus, 
during  a  period  of  many  years.  The 
same  feelings  with  which  they  first 
met,  are  retained  by  each  to  the  last. 
Lais  herself  runs  through  her  career 
like  one  who  is  devoted  from  the  first. 

Possessing  a  depth  of  mind  superior 
to  the  rest  of  her  sex,  with  passion 
and  fortune  under  her  own  control, 
she  scorns  the  lot  which  fate  has 
ordained  for  females.  Her  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  her  talents  secure 
her  the  homage  of  the  young,  the  old, 
the  rich,  and  the  learned,  and  en- 
courage a  masculine  strength  and  free- 
dom of  mind  which  generates  a  pro- 
portionate freedom  of  action.  While 
the  whole  world  are  fired  by  her 
charms,  her  own  heart  remains  no- 


touched,  unsusceptible  of  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  friendship. 

How  is  it  possible  to  make  snch  a 
mind  destroy  itself?  Here  our  author 
has  introduced  an  incident  with  con- 
summate art. 

Arasambes,  a  Satrap,  related  to  the 
Persian    monarch,  rich  beyond  cou- 
ception,  and  beautiful  as  a  Mede,  be- 
comes her  devoted  admirer.     Neither 
his  person,  however,  nor  his  anlimited 
devotion,  wins  her  heart.  At  length  the 
eclat  of  the  connexion  induces  Lais  to 
accompany  him  to  Sardis,  and  it  is  doit 
we  observe  an  evident  alteration  iu  the 
texture  of  her  mind.      The  unbound- 
ed means  and  great  love  of  the  Persian 
touches  her  heart  only  through   the 
medium  of  her  vanity.     Not  a  single 
wish  is  left  ungratified  :  nay,  the  most 
absurd  fancies  are  immediately  reaii- 
zed.      Removed  from  all  the  higher 
pleasures  of  the  intellect,  incapable  of 
loving,  her  whole  time  is  occupied  in 
inventing  new  desires ;  and  the  ener- 
gies of  her  nature  are  expended  on  the 
most  worthless  objects.     The  natnrai 
consequence  is,  that  Lais  becomes  ca- 
pricious. The  Irksomeness  of  incei>8anf- 
ly  seeking  new  objects  of  enjo3'meDt 
in  things  which  conld  not  impart  it, 
at  length  awakens  earlier  remembri&- 
ce5,  and  the  memory  of  happier  hours 
intrudes  upon  her.  The  summer-house 
at  ^gina,  the  temple  in  which  she  bad 
sworn  etcmal  friendship  with  Aris- 
tippus, her  feelings  amounting  almost 
to  passionate  love  for  Aristippus  him- 
self, at  length  induce  her  to  leave  Ara- 
sambes, and  once  more  return  to  her 
own  circle.      This  she  effects  easily. 
But  she  is  no  longer  the  Lais  who^^e 
soul  was  formed  to  realize  all  that  was 
noble  and  virtuous  on  earth.    A  sick- 
ly vanity  has  stolen  upon  her  mind. 
Still,  however,  she  retauis  the  affection 
of  Aristippus  and  her  friends.     The 
last  blow  which  prepares  us  for  the 
catastrophe  is  at  length  struck :  Aris- 
tippus marries  and  retires  to  Cyrene. 
The  happiness  which  she  sees  enjoyed 
by  her  circle  of  friends,  all  of  whom 
have  now  assumed  the   pleasurable 
cares  of  a  family,  bring  her  own  deso- 
late situation  strongly  to  her  heart. 
She  now  sees,  that  from  the  beginning 
she  was  wrong  in  the  choice  of  the  path 
which  leads  to  contentment.  She  now 
feels  that  the  highest  object  an  amiable 
woman  should  have,  is  to  form  the 
happiness  of  one  man.     In  addition  to 
the  corroding  pangs  of  her  own  heart — 
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the  open  langnage  of  her  conntryraen 
have  decided  to  what  class  of  females 
she  now  belongs.  Her  only  resource  is 
to  retire  from  the  public  gaze,  and  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  with 
those  friends  who  still  retain  their 
wonted  affection  for  her.  While  she  is 
staying  in  the  fitrictest  retirement,  a 
slave- dealer  offers  her  a  young  slave  for 
sale.  Hespeakssoenthusiasticallyofhis 
accomplishments  that  Lais  is  induced 
to  see  him.  Dorylas,  the  young  slave, 
is  presented,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  her. 
He  does  not  appear  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  with  a  form  and  countenance 
and  sparkling  eyes  which  would  havtj 
served  as  a  model  for  a  Hermes.  The 
bargain  is  immediately  made,  and  the 
slave  bought.  From  this  moment, 
Lais,  the  cold,  collected,  beautiful  Lais 
— she  who  like  the  Fire-spirits  of  Per- 
sian Mythology,  had  dwelt  unharmed 
amid  the  flames  which  she  herself 
had  created,  now  gives  up  her  whole 
soul  to  the  most  impassioned  love. 
Dorylas  gets  possession  of  her  fortune, 
and  expends  it  in  the  commonest  de- 
baucheries. It  appears  that  he  is  an 
adventurer,  who,  having  heard  of  Lais's 


wealth,  coolly  lays  this  plan  for  obtain- 
ing possession  of  her  person  and  pro- 
perty. Sunk  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  —  immeasurably  fallen  in  her 
own,  she  rejects  all  the  affectionate  en- 
treaties of  Aristippus  and  her  friends 
to,  come  and  live  with  them.  That 
passion  which  had  slumbered  in  her 
bosom  during  so  many  years,  only  to 
gather  up  all  it«  energies  to  overwhelm 
every  other  and  better  feeling  of  her 
soul,  will  not  allow  her  to  leave  the 
man  who  is  treating  her  with  shame- 
less ingratitude,  and  the  grossest 
neglect ;  and  the  only  answer  to  them 
is  contained  in  these  few  words,  "Fare- 
well, Aristippus  and  Kllonidas — my 
friends  —  farewell  I  Do  not  despise 
these  two  little  myrtle  sprigs  which  I 
send  as  a  remembrance  of  poor  Lais. 
They  withered  on  her  heart,  and  are 
consecrated  by  her  tears. 

"  If  I  find  rest  on  the  shores  of  Pe- 
neus,  you  shall  hear  from  me ;  if  not, 
let  me  live  in  your  memory." 

She  is  traced  into  Thessaly,  is  heard 
of  in  several  towns,  but  suddenly  she 
disappears,  and  the  strictest  inquiries 
do  not  afford  the  slightest  clue  to  her 
fate. 


Paddy  Pumps  of  Cork  to  C.  N.  Esq.,  at  Edinburgh. 


Honoured  Sir, 

This  goes  with  my  compliments, 
hoping  you're  in  good  health  as  I  am 
at  this  present  writing,  thank  God 
and  St  Patrick  for  it;  and  'tis  a  wonder 
I  was  not  hindered  from  writing  to 
you  at  all  at  all.  "Arrah,  man," 
says  Tim  Sheedy — he's  a  publican 
next  door  but  one  to  my  little  shop  in 
Blarney  Lane,  "  arrah,  man,  put  it  out 
of  your  head, — you  write  to  Kit  North 
indeed  I " — "  And  why  not  ?  "  says  I ; 
"  sure  I  writes  to  Kit  Hutchinson  our 
member,  and  by  the  same  token  he 
promised  me  a  tide- waiter's  place  for 
voting  for  him — sure  did  not  I  write  to 
Kitty  Hutchinson  ?  "  says  I ;  *'  and  is 
not  he  a  bigger  man  than  Kit  North  ; 
and  does  not  be  bother  um  in  the 
Parli men t- house  ?  and  that's  more 
nor  Kit  North  can  say  ;  and  did  not 
be  by  the  same  token  promise  me  to 
take  off  the  tax  upon  leather,  that  I 
might  have  double  profit  on  my 
shoes?"— "Oh,  but,"  says  Tim,  "  he's 
a  Libral— he's  one  of  the  people. him- 
self, as  I  may  say,  and  so  fond  of  us, 
when  he  wants  to^ct  our  votes — now 
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Kit  North  is  a  different  kind  of  man  ; 
'tis  little  he'll  be  after  minding  what 
one  of  us  could  say  to  him." — "  I  don't 
know  that,"  says  I ;  "  sure  is  not  Cap- 
tain O'Dogherty,  our  countryman,  one 
of  his  favourites,  and  don't  they  drink 
whisky-punch  and  eat  oysters  for  all 
the  world  like  a  jolly  set  of  our  own 
merry  boys :  and  is  not  Bill  Dogherty  . 
of  Mill- street  my  tenth  cousin  ?  and 
who  knows  but  he  may  be  the  Captain's 
cousin  too ;  and  is  not  that  encourage- 
ment? I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  says  I, 
"Tim,  and  I  have  it  from  a  very  know- 
ing gentleman  that  takes  shoes  from 
me,  people  are  beginning  to  be  tired 
of  big  words,  and  fine  writing,  that's 
all  smoke  and  palaver,  and  finds  ten 
times  more  sport,  ay,  and  more 
sense  too,  in  Sawney's  plain  broad 
Scotch,  and  Paddy's  honest  ^  Irish 
brogue,  for  we  tells  the  naked  truth 
as  it  comes  uppermost,  without  any 
cloak  or  circumbendibus.  They  yawn 
at  others,  but  they  laugh  at  us,  and 
faith  I  think  they  that  have  the  laugh 
at  their  side  are  the  cleverest  fellows. 
Is  not  there  the  great  Mr  Nobody, 
4T 
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that  everybody  knows,  that  writes  the 
Scotch  novels  as  they  call  uaif  and 
what  would  he  be,  let  me  ask  you, 
without  his  broad  Scotch?"  Tim 
Slieedy  gave  up  the  point,  and  so  here 
1  am,  Paddy  Pumps  of  Cork,  writing 
for  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  Edin- 
burgh. "  But  why,''  says  Tim,  '*  do 
they  call  it  a  Magazine?  That's  the 
place  we  have  for  keeping  Gunpowder. 
I  hope  they  don't  blow  up  honest 
people."— No,"  says  I,  *'  they  never 
plows  jxp  honest  people,  and  if  they  did 
atself,  we  are  a  little  too  Car  off  to  be 
singed." 

'Tis  long  since  I  seed  any  pen  abont 
Cork  in  yonr  Magazine — not  since  tbe 
time  of  Donelly  the  bruiser — poor  fel- 
low, the  whisky  beat  bim  at  last,  as  it 
did  many  a  better  man.  But  we  bad 
bad  times  since  that,  aqd  a  hungry 
belly  is  no  joke^  Our  bankers  firs( 
broke  their  neighbours,  and  then  broke 
themselves— a  short  life  and  a  merry 
one.  Short  indeed,  was  the  merrimeol 
of  that  time — maybe  now  that  things 
are  mending,  we'd  do  better.  We 
can't  much  lengthen  our  lives  to  be 
sure,  but  it  will  be  bad  enough  with 
us  if  we  don't  contrive  to  make  our 
merriment  a  little  more  lasting. 

What  do  you  think  now,  Mr  North, 
of  our  Paddy  •bii>hops,  as  I  call  um? 
Yon  thought,  I  suppose,  they  were  a  set 
of  old  humdrum  foggies,  doing  nothing 
bnt  fasting,  and  praying,  and  giving 
absolution,  seldom  seen  in  the  world, 
and  living  like  owls  in  an  old  chimly. 
Yon  read  Bishop  Doyle's  answer  to 
the  Parliament  questioners,  and  was 
not  he  a  match  for  um?  O  he*s  a 
jewel  of  a  bishop  I  But  between  onr- 
•  selves,  you  are  not  to  judge  all  of  them 
from  Bishop  Doyle  He  reads,  as  he 
says,  every  book,  and,  by  my  own  soul, 
if  he  does,  he  goes  through  many  a 
page  not  very  dacent  reading  for  a 
bishop's  spectacles. — "  I  reads,'*^  says 
he,  "  every  book,  and  I  would  be  glad, 
to  see  all  my  people,  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  educated,  and  able  to  read  all 
books  like  myself."  Monam  on  Diaoul, 
bnt  Kildaire  and  this  country  have 
very  different  bishops  if  that's  the  case, 
ft>r  here  our  children  can  hardly  get 
a  book  for  love  or  money,  but  some 
musty  Catechisms  and  Saint*&  Aves, 
and  the  like,  and  when  we  borrows  any- 
thing better — whack— the  priest  whips 
it  away  from  um,  for  fear  they  would 
mount  upon  it  like  a  witch's  broom 
and  nde  post  to  the  devil.    To  be 
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sure,  if  reading  would  carry  ns  there, 
the  rev.  fathers  are  very  right;  bat 
then  sure  it  would  be  better  to  forbid 
learning  to  read,  than  to  read  after 
having  learned,  which  is  just  like  say- 
ing to  a  child,  My  dear,  take  a  walk  lo 
gel  you  an  appetite,  and  whea  he 
comes  back,  to  give  him  nothing  to 
eat  Some  think  Dr  Doyle  was  qntzx- 
ing  his  examiners,  bnt  as  that  La  a 
word  I  am  not  up  to,  1  leave  it  to  y^oor 
better  judgment — I  believe  it  is  some- 
thing like  what  we  conuBoo  people 
call  bumbuggiag. 

I  told  you  times  were  meading  with 
us,    and  trade    growing   brisk,  and 
money  growing  plenty,  bat  still   we 
are  not  growing  very  rich,  for  want, 
as  every^y  says,  of  Capftol,    This 
is    tbe    word    now    in    aU    montbs^ 
Wherever  1  went,  and  I  goes  to  all 
tbe  speecb- making   places,  1  could 
hear  of  nothing  but  Capitol.    We 
have  a  great  many  people  here  whose 
trade  seems  to  be  making  speeches, 
though  as  yet  they  are  not  mnch  the 
richer  for  it.     There  are  attoraies 
without  clients,  merchants    witboat 
money,  shopkeepers  withonteostomers, 
and  dioc tors  without  patients-^-'t would 
do  your  heart  good  to  hear  the  fine 
speeches  all  of  them  are  every  day 
making  about  the  good  of  the  Natm 
and  Capitol.  Sometimes  a  richer  roan, 
Jerry Alchone,wou1d  slip  in  among  Bin, 
not  because  he  much  liked  such  com* 
pauy,  but  because  he  likes  to  be  ma- 
king   speeches — he  is  training  for  a 
parliament-man,  they  say.    I  hope  it 
will  thrive  better  with   him  than  it 
did    before  —  some    credit    be    got, 
to  be  sure,  but  faith  he  paid  dear 
enough  fbr  it.     Well,.  Mr  N.,^  I  wsa, 
as  you  may  guess,  mighty  desirous  to 
know  what  this  same  Capitox.  was ; 
but,  says  I,  I  wont  show  my  igno- 
rance by  asking  publicly.  So  I  went  to 
my  cousin,  Jerry  Birch,  the  School- 
master, a  learned  man,  you  know, — 
"Jerry,"  says  I  carelessly,  **you're  the 
boy  that  knows  everything  about  the 
Capitol."  '*  Faith  and  true  for  you," 
says  Jerry,  "  for  it  bas  made  a  part  of 
my  study  here  in  school  these  five-and- 
twenty  year  past — Oh  it  was  a  grand 
thing,  the  very  bulwark  of  the  great 
city  of  Rome  in  its  best  days— U  was 
saved  once  by  the  cackling  of  geese*" 
Humph,  thought  I,  this  will  be  but  a 
wildgoose- chase  to  me,  Pm  afraid — so 
I  looked  knowing,  and  said  nothing 
bnt  wished  him  gOKDd  morning,  wonder- 
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iDg  what  the  devil  gee&^  had  to  do  with 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  its  Capitol,  and 
whether  the  Pope  hud  any  hand  in  it. 
But  I  was  not  long  of  finding  out  the 
secret.  I  was  carrying  home  a  pair 
of  shoes  to  a  very  good  gentleman,  a 
customer  of  mine,  and,  jast  as  I  got 
in,  I  heard  him  say  to  a  gentleman 
that  was  going  ont,  how  very  much 
richer  England  was  than  this  country. 
"  Pray,  sir,"  says  I,  "  will  you  let  me 
ask  you  why  this  country  is  so  much 
poorer  than  England?" — *' There  are 
many  reasons,"  says  he :  **  One  is, 
that  she  wants  Capitol." — **  I  won- 
der at  that,  sir,"  says  I,  *^  for  I  am  sure 
she  does  not  want  geese." — "  Geese  I" 
says  he,  laughing,  '*  what  have  they 
to  do  with  it,  Paddy?"—"  Why,  was 
it  not  they  that  saved  the  Capitol  of 
Rome  ?"— "  The  Roman  geese,"  says 
the  gentleman,  "  did  indeed  good  ser- 
vice, but  we  have  some  cacklers  more 
likely  to  hurt  than  serve  our  Capitol." 
— "  Why  then,  pray,  sir,"  says  I, 
"  what  is  this  Capitol  they  talk  so 
much  about?" — "In  plain  English, 
honest  Paddy,"  says  the  good  gentle- 
man, "  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
plenty  of  money.  A  country  that  has 
quiet,  honest,  sober,  well-educated, 
and  industrious  inhabitants,  in  time 
becomes  rich,  and  has  money  to  spare: 
this  is  called  her  capital.  A  country 
whose  inhabitants  are  ignorant,  tur^ 
bulent,  and  idle,  must  necessarily  be 
poor;  and,  until  her  character  changes, 
will  continue  so."  1  wished  his  ho- 
nour a  good  morning,  and  went  home, 
very  proud  of  being  made  a  wiser 
man. 

Well,  sir,  this  set  me  upon  thinks 
ing,  fbr  the  more  knowing  a  body 
grows,  the  more  he  sets  his  wit  to 
work;  and  that's  one  reason  why  learn- 
ing is  so  useful :  So  then,  says  I,  capi- 
tal is  money,  and  they  that  have  mo- 
ney may  do  great  things,  if  they  know 
how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.  Devil 
a  doubt  ^bout  that  part  of  the  story. 
But  how  to  come  about  all  this  here 
in  Ireland— ay,  that's  the  rub ;  for 
if  we  wait  tin  the  people  are  all  book- 
learned,  and  sober, and  industrious,  and 
saving  like  the  Sasinohs,  by  my  soul,  I 
believe  weMl  be  obliged  to  wait  a  long 
time.  I  don't  see  the  best  among  us, 
lords,  and  squireen,  and  merchants,  and 
all,  much  giveu  to  saving — most  of 
um  spends  money  as  fast,  ay,  and 
faster  than  it  comes.  Vm  sure  I  wore 
out  a  pair  of  shoes  going  to  one  df 
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nm,  only  for  a  little  bill  of  fifteen  shil- 
lings. Now,  then,  thought  I,  I  be- 
gins to  understand  what  those  great 
friends  to  Ireland,  above  mentioned, 
would  be  at,  and  'cute  fellows  they 
are.  There's  two  ways  of  getting  a  ca- 
pital ;  one  is,  the  slow  and  sure  method 
of  making  it  themselves,  &s  the  Sasi- 
nohs made  it — that  would  never  an- 
swer the  present  purpose ;  the  other 
is,  by  persuading  those  that  have  mo- 
ney to  spare,  to  lend  to  those  that  have 
none,  and  then  the  business  is  done  at 
once.  This  is  what  my  neighbour,  the 
French  master,  calls  doing  things  by 
a  caw  de  mang;  and  a  good  milch- 
cow  she  is,  devil  a  doubt  of  It,  if  one 
could  catch  her.  Well,  some  little 
time  agone,  there  was  a  knowing  bit  of 
an  English  spalpeen,  Cropear,  I  think 
they  called  him,  a  famous  hand  at 
managing  other  people's  capitals ;  so 
he  and  the  others  put  their  wise  nod- 
dles together,  promising  as  how  they'd 
raise  a  million  or  two  of  money  for 
the  good  of  old  Ireland,  without  any 
trouble  at  all  at  all.  Then  they  call- 
ed public  meetings,  and  there  they 
made  fine  speeches,  and  they  coaxed 
many  of  the  country  squires,  who 
know  more  of  fishing  for  trouts  thaa 
fishing  for  capitals,  to  join  um ;  for 
they  said.  Support  us  in  getting  the 
cash,  and  sure  the  profit  will  be  your 
own;  'twill  go  among  your  tenants, 
and  raise  your  rents,  and  every  rivef 
that  runs  through  your  lands  will  be 
full  of  cotton-mills.  We'll  buy  ships, 
and  open  a  trade  with  the  East  Indies, 
and  you'll  all  be  iis  rich  as  nabobs, 
whoever  they  are.  Ah !  but  savs 
somebody,  what  will  the  East  ItKuA 
Cotnpany  say  to  this  ?  "  Oh  I  damil 
the  East  India  Company,"  says  Crop- 
ear.  **Damn  the  East  India  Com- 
pany," says  Merchant  Pennyless. 
*'  Damn  the  East  India  Company," 
says  Dr  Slop  of  Cork.  "  Damn  the 
East  India  Campany,"  says  Dr  Bel- 
more  from  Clonakiltv.  So  the  East 
India  Company  was  damned,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  to  th%  great  de- 
light of  the  whole  meeting,  and  all 
went  on  as  smooth  as  yoQ  please.  This 
Dr  Belmore  is  rather  a  new  comer, 
you  must  know— not  a  Paddy,  but  H 
great  friend  to  the  cause,  being  as 
now  he  keeps  a  great  many  jennies 
spinning,  and  is  so  fond  of  um,  they 
call  him  Dr  Jenny  in  Clonakilty.  He 
waSi  it  seems,  a  surgeod  iti  Portugal, 
and  b  said  to  be  a  dead  hand  at  cut- 
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ting  off  legs » and  arms ;  but  as  such 
limbs  can't  well  be  spared  here,  be 
wisely  tbinks  it  is  bis  duty  to  increase 
rather  than  lessen  the  number.  Oue 
good  thing  he  learned  there  at  any 
rate,  and  that  was,  to  set  a  proper 
value  on  the  Catholic  faith,  which 
flourishes  there,  by  all  accounts,  most 
delightfully.  Devil  a  oue  dare  say 
his  life's  his  own,  for  fear  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  no  wonder,  then,  he's  such 
a  friend  to  mancipation. 

Well,  sir,  the  question  now  was, 
bow  to  get  this  million  or  two ;  and 
all  agreed  that  it  must  be  by  an  Impu- 
tation to  Lord  Liverpool.  He  holds 
the  purse  of  England,  it  seems ;  and 
he  was  to  be  told  that  the  money  was 
wanting  here,  and  that  they  could  not 
do  without  it,  and  that  they'd  doctor 
it  for  him ;  and,  moreover,  that  they'd 
pay  one  per  cent,  I  think  they  call  it. 


Then,  who  was  to  head  the  Imputa- 
tion ?  '^  I'm  your  man  for  that,"  says 
Dr  Belmore.  *'  I'm  an  EuglishmaUt 
and  understands  the  lingo;  besides* 
Lord  Liverpool  must  have  heard  of 
mc  when  I  was  physicking  the  troops 
in  Portugal,  and  keeping  so  many 
jennies  spinning  in  Clonakilty;  and 
if  that  won't  do,  I  don't  know  wba( 
will."  So  what  would  you  have  of  it  ? 
To  London  they  went,  and  from  Lon- 
don they  came  back  :  but,  however,  it 
happened,  they  left  the  money  behind. 
I'm  afraid,  Mr  N.,  this  is  not,  after 
all,  the  best  way  of  raising  a  capital 
for  Ireland.  I'd  be  glad  to  have  yoar 
opinion  of  it.  Jack  Boyle,  he's  one 
of  our  Cork  wags,  says,  '^There's 
no  catching  old  birds  with  chaff."  I 
rests  your  obedient  servant, 

Paddy  Pumpb. 


ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  LAND-LETTINQ. 


We  once  more  return  to  the  affairs 
of  L'eland,  although  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect that  our  readers  are  heartily  wea- 
ry of  them.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  chiefly  to  one  topic — 
that  of  Land-letting.  We  take  up 
this,  at  the  hazard  of  encountering  the 
nausea  of  the  public,  because  of  its 
vast  importance,  because  many  very 
erroneous  opinions  are  promulgated 
respecting  it,  and  because  we  do  not 
hear  that  any  effectual  remedy  is  pre- 
paring for  its  evils. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  many 
— and  by  ourselves  as  well  as  others — 
against  the  absentee  landlords  of  Ire- 
land. Although  we  have  shown  these 
landlords  but  little  mercy,  we  certain- 
ly agree  in  very  little  that  is  said  against 
them  by  their  other  assailants.  Others 
think  that  they  impoverish  Ireland 
by  spending  their  incomes  out  of  it ; 
we  think  that  they  impoverish  it  in 
a  totally  different  manner.  Others 
think  that  if  they  dwelt  on  their  es- 
tates they  would  consume  the  produce 
of  their  jAor  neighbours ;  we  think 
they  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Others  call  upon  them  to  expend  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  money  and  time  in 
their  native  country ;  we  call  upon 
them  to  do  things  perfectly  different; 
we  ask  them  to  spend  only  a  very  in- 
considerable portion  of  both  on  their 
estates,  provided  always  that  they  spend 
the  remainder  in  England.   These  dif- 


ferences of  opinion  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  we  shall  do  some  service  to  vjui- 
ons  newspaper- editors  and  reviewers, 
and  to  the  *"  reading  public"  of  towns 
and  cities,  by  giving  some  informatiofi 
touching  the  landlords  of  England. 

The  mass  of  these  landlords  are  ab- 
sentees from  their  estates  the  greater 
part  of  the  year ;  very  many  have  es- 
tates in  various  parts  which  they  per- 
haps do  not  visit  once  in  twoy  ears;  they 
consume  literally  none  of  the  prod  ace 
of  the  peasantry ;  they  spend  only  the 
most  contemptible  portion  of  their  in- 
comes in  the  country.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  English  villages  never  have 
a  resident  landlord,  many  have  not 
even  a  resident  clergyman,  and  the 
most  exalted  inhabitant  is  only  a  re- 
spectable farmer. 

An  English  landlord,  one  of  those 
whose  tenantry,  great  and  small,  are 
in  the  first  condition  in  regard  to  pros- 
perity, order,  and  happiness,  is  de- 
tained in  London  by  parliamentary 
duties,  or  pleasure,  perhaps,  seven 
months  in  the  year.  A  portion  of  the 
remaining  five  he  perhaps  spends  at  a 
watering-place,  or  devotes  to  the  vi- 
siting of  friends.  He  spends  two,  three, 
or  four  months  in  the  year  on  his  es- 
tate. While  there  he  grows  his  own 
com  and  vegetables,  keeps  his  own 
cows,  rears  his  own  poultry,  and  does 
not  perhaps  expend  a  penny  in  buying 
the  produce  of  the  peasantry.     He  of- 
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ten  kills  his  own  beef  and  mat  ton,  and 
by  tim  rather  injures  than  benefits  the 
trade  of  the  village  botcher.  The  best 
of  his  groceries,  &c.  he  perhaps  gets 
from  London,  and  the  remainder  from 
some  neighbouring  market- town ;  the 
village  grocer  cannot  meet  his  demands 
in  point  of  quality,  therefore  he  cannot 
have  him  for  a  customer.  His  clothes 
are  got  chiefly  from  London,  or  some 
large  town ;  therefore  the  village  tailor 
and  shoemaker  touch  but  little  of  his 
money.  The  females  of  his  family  can 
find  nothing  in  the  shop  of  the  village 
drape^and  mercer  to  suit  them,  there- 
fore they  will  not  enter  it.  His  very 
domestics  have  too  much  taste  in  dress, 
to  think  of  looking  for  garments  among 
the  village  vulgar.  He  brews  bis  own 
beer,  and  gets  his  wine,  &c.,  chiefly 
from  the  metropolis. 

The  money  that  this  landlord  ex- 
pends in  the  village  amounts  chiefly 
to  this.  He  regularly  employs  a  num- 
ber of  labourers  on  his  grounds ;  in 
seasons  when  work  is  scarce,  he  gives 
temporary  employment  to  such  of  the 
other  village  labourers  as  cannot  pro- 
cure it  elsewhere ;  he  pays  the  school- 
master for  the  tuition  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  poor  children ;  he  makes  a  plen- 
tiful distribution  of  broken  victuals  to 
the  poorer  families ;  he  givet  every 
winter  a  certain  portion  of  beef,  coals, 
and  warm  clothing  to  the  poor ;  in 
times  of  scarcity  he  supplies  the  food 
that  the  labourers'  families  could  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  whole  of  this 
is  covered  by  a  comparatively  trifling 
sum,  and  the  bulk  of  his  income  goes 
to  the  metropolis  to  be  expended. 

The  benefits  of  this  expenditure  are 
confined  to  the  village  in  which  the 
landlord  resides ;  to  one  village  that 
has  such  a  landlord,  there  are  five  or 
six  in  which  no  landlord  ever  dwells. 

It  will  of  course  be  seen,  that  to 
place  the  Irii^h  village  on  a  level  with 
the  English  one,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Irish  landlord  to  spend  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  his  time,  and 
a  very  contemptible  portion  of  his  in- 
come, on  his  estate.  Now,  while  we 
would  compel  him,  if  we  were  able,  to 
do  everything  whatever  that  the  Eng- 
lish landlord  does,  we  do  not  ask  him 
to  do  a  single  thing  beyond  it. 

The  benefits  of  this  comparatively 
short  residence  and  trifling  expendi- 
ture are  exceedingly  great.  In  the  vil- 
lage, industry  never  lacks  employ- 


ment, and  want  is  not  known.  The 
landlord's  servants  mix  with  the  vil- 
lagers, dilate  to  them  on  what  they  see 
and  hear  in  London,  show  ofl*  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  great,  and  do 
much  for  good  mannei*s  and  civiliza- 
tion. His  labourers  are  necessarily  men 
of  extremely  good  conduct,  and  they 
do  much  towards  producing  good  con- 
duct in  the  other  labourers,  by  example 
and  friendship.  Nearly  eveiy  house- 
holder, labourer  as  well  as  farmer,  is 
bis  tenant ;  there  is  no  middle-man  ; 
the  steward  is  not  paid  by  a  per- cent- 
age  ;  he  has  a  yearly  salary,  and  has 
no  more  interest  in  high  rents  than 
4ow  ones ;  he  is  but  a  servant,  and 
the  landlord  when  be  appears  is  the 
man  of  influence.  Every  cottage,  as 
well  as  farm,  would  perhaps  bear  a 
heavy  advance  of  rent ;  would  let  for 
far  more  if  let  by  competition.  The 
influence  of  the  landlord  is  of  course 
boundless  ;  he  has  only  to  speak  to  be 
obeyed.  Character  cannot  be  hid  in 
small  places,  as  in  large  ones.  The 
conduct  of  a  villager  is  constantly  un- 
der the  eye  of  his  neighbours,  and  if 
it  be  bad,  the  landlord  is  speedily  made 
acquainted  with  it.  Tiie  ofifender  is 
admonished,  and  if  be  will  not  reform, 
he  is  discharged,  and  in  efifect  expelled 
the  village. 

One  invaluable  benefit  of  the  resi- 
dence is  this.  It  brings  the  landlord 
into  the  midst  of  his  tenants  ;  if  they 
be  distressed,  barbarous,  and  immo- 
ral, he  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes  ;  the 
connexion  between  them  and  himself 
forces  itself  on  his  attention ;  he  is 
made  acquainted  with  his  power  and 
obligations;  he  cannot  escape  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  the  great  cause  of 
the  distress,  barbarism,  and  immora- 
lity. He  feels  that  he  has  the  bread 
of  those  who  surround  him  in  his 
hands,  and  that  their  distress  and  bad 
morals  are  infamy  to  himself.  He 
learns  to  sympathize  with  them,  and 
to  regard  them  as  men  in  whose  wel- 
fare he  has  k  deep  interest.  The  pride 
which  in  London  teaches  him  to  em- 
bellish his  residence,  now  teaches  him 
to  embellbh  his  lands.  Splendour  he 
must  have,  and  be  can  have  no  splen- 
dour here  befitting  his  rank,  without 
highly  cultivated  farms,  a  respectable 
yeomanry,  and  moral,  orderly,  well- 
fed  labourers.  The  reverse  is  to  him 
disgrace  and  degradation.  The  land- 
lord who  constantly  lives  at  a  great 
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distance  from  his  tenants,  who  never 
sees  their  condition,  who  cannot  hear 
their  complaints,  whose  means  of  com* 
mnnication  with,  and  inflnence  over, 
them,  are  cut  off  by  a  third  party,  and 
whose  personal  importance  and  better 
feelings  and  prejadices  are  not  con- 
nected with  their  welfare,  can  scarcely 
be  expi^cted  to  take  any  interest  in 
their  circamstances  and  character ;  bat 
he  who  spends  a  part  of  every  year 
among  them,  cannot  avoid  taking  a 
very  deep  interest  in  both. 

The  landlord,  in  frequently  com- 
municating with  the  better  part  of  his 
tenants,  guides  their  opinions  and 
feelings ;  he  imparts  to  them  much 
valuable  information  on  public  and 
social  topics,  which  they  In  turn  im- 
part to  the  inferior  ones.  He  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  smaller  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  incomes 
perhaps  confine  them  constantly  to  it ; 
he  corrects  their  prejudices,  and  gives 
them  conduct.  He  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  guide  of  society. 

Although  the  benefits  of  his  expen- 
diture are  confined  to  the  village  in 
which  he  resides,  the  benefits  of  his 
residence  in  other  respects  flow  to 
the  villagers  which  have  no  resident 
landlord.  The  morals  and  intelligence, 
the  good  regulations  and  conduct,  that 
emanate  from  him,  spread  through  the 
country.  He  is  a  magistrate,  and  his 
influence  with  his  less  rich  associate- 
magistrates,  who  are  confined  to  the 
country  throughout  the  year,  is  of 
great  importance  in  keeping  their  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  in  the  proper  place. 

We  should  be  grievously  afflicted 
to  see  the  great  English  landholder 
dwell  constantly  on  his  estate,  even 
though  he  might  expend  his  whole  ior 
come  around  him.  We  wish  to  see 
him  in  Parliament,  acquiring  in  that 
great  school  a  knowledge  of  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country.  We  wish  to  see 
his  high  feelings,  and  principles,  and 
deep  stake  in  the  public  weal,  opposed 
in  the  legislature  to  the  fanaticism  and 
cupidity  of  party- ad  venturers.  We 
wish  to  see  him  mix  with  the  body  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  to  imbibe  the 
noble  sentiments  that  govern  it.  We 
wish  to  see  the  individual  who  takes 
so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  guidance 
of  country  society,  spend  a  consider- 


able part  of  the  year  in  the  metropo- 
lis, in  order  that  he  may  enter  much 
into  the  best  company,  have  access  to 
the  best  sources  of  intelligence,  and 
become  well  acquainted  with  the 
world. 

We  should  be  still  more  afflicted 
to  see  the  Irish  landholder  dwell  coa« 
stantly  on  his  estate.  We  wish  to  see 
the  people  of  Britain  and  Ireland  made 
one,  and  statates  alone  will  never 
make  them  so.  We  wish  to  sec  Bri- 
tish principles,  feelings,  and  habits, 
established  in  Ireland  ;  we  wish  to  see 
the  Irishman's  heart  changed»into  a 
British  one  ;  we  wish  to  see  the  Irish 
agriculturists  placed  under  that  system 
which  prevails  in  Britain.  We  there- 
fore wish  to  see  the  Irish  landlords 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  in 
London,  in  order  that  they  may  mingle 
largely  with,  and  catch  the  spirit  and 
habits  of,  the  British  ones,  that  they 
may  become  Englishmen  in  everything 
bnt  birth,  and  that  they  may  obtain 
the  qualifications  for  establishing  that 
in  Ireland  which  we  wish  to  see  there, 
and  which  must  be  chiefly  established 
by  themselves.  If  they  spend  such  a 
portion  of  the  year  in  London,  xher 
must  of  necessity  spend  in  it  the  bdl 
of  their  incomes. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  first  import* 
ance,  of  the  first  national  importance, 
that  the  landlords  of  both  countries 
should  dwell  a  part  of  the  year  amidst 
their  tenants. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  different 
systems  of  Land-letting  which  pre- 
vail in  the  two  countries,  and  of  the 
differences  in  the  construction  and 
condition  of  village  society  which  these 
create. 

In  some  of  the  best-regnlated  conn-> 
ties  of  England,  a  village  *  contains 
from  six  to  ten  farms,  which  compre- 
hend from  200  to  400  acres  each. — 
There  may  be,  perhaps,  one  that  con- 
tains 600  or  1000  acres,  but  the  gene- 
rality comprise  about  300  acres.  If  the 
land  be  rich,  the  farms  are  smaller — 
if  it  be  poor,  they  are  larger.  In  this 
village,  there  are  perhai)s  two  indivi- 
duals who  occupy  only  one  hundred 
acres  each,  and  two  more  who  occupy 
only  fifty.  There  are,  perhaps,  from 
three  to  six  persons  who  own  and  oc- 
cupy small  freeholds  of  from  three  to 


*  We  speak  here  of  villages,  the  land  of  which  is  chiefly  under  the  plough  ;  gra- 
ziug  tarms  are  smaller. 
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six  or  eigbt  acres  each.  This  compre- 
hends the  whole  land  of  the  villdge, 
except  small  gardens  attached  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  labourers.  This  di- 
vision of  the  land  endares  from  gene- 
ration to  generation ;  it  is  scarcely  ever 
altered ;  no  new  farms  are  created,  and 
the  old  ones  are  scarcely  ever  angment- 
ed  or  diminished  in  extent.  We  believe 
the  farmers  would  be  the  first  to  pro- 
test against  subdivision,  even  though 
it  might  be  meant  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  children.  They  know  that, 
liowever  nederate  rents  may  be,  a  man 
mustoccnpy  at  least  two  hundred  acres 
of  reasonably  good  land  to  be  enabled 
to  live  comfortably,  and  to  save  a  little 
money.  While,  therefore,  the  English 
farmer  wishes  one  of  his  sons  to  occu- 
py his  farm  after  him,  he  never  dreams 
of  its  being  divided  between  two  of 
them.  The  population  of  the  village 
consists  chiefly  of  the  farmers  and  their 
CamiUes^  the  schoolmaster,  butcher, 
innkeeper,  grocer,  tailor,  shoemaker, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  their  fa- 
milies, and  as  many  labourers  as  the 
fknners,  in  pretty  good  times,  can  em- 
ploy, and  their  families.  No  new  farm 
is  ever  formed,  an  additional  cottage 
is  scarcely  ever  buitt,  an  additional 
family  scarcely  ever  comes,  and  the 
population  returns  show  that  the  po^ 
pulatioB  of  this  village  rarely  varies  in 
number. 

In  regard  to  rents,  there  are,  as  we 
have  already  said,  no  middfe-men; 
(here  are  no  agents  empowered  to  de- 
mand any  rent  they  please,  and  incited 
to  exact  the  highest  by  being  paid  by 
a  per-centage.  The  rent  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  fixed,  not  by  competition, 
but  by  the  general  rate  of  rents,  which 
is  commonly  moderate,  and  which^  on 
the  estates  of  great  landholders,  is  ex- 
tremely moderate.  The  new  tenant  of 
one  of  these  landholders  is  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  old  ones,  although 
bis  farm  would  perhaps  fetch  double 
the  rent,  if  let  by  oompetiUon.  ^he 
rent  thus  fixed  is  rarely  raised,  except 
from  a  great  and  continued  rise  in  the 
markets,  and  then  the  advance  is  small 
compared  with  that  of  produce.  This 
applies  principaily  to  the  estates  of 
the  great  and  middling  landholders ; 
there  are  many  single  farms,  which 
are  let  at  Rack-rent. 

We  give  the  following- description 
of  Land- letting  in  Ireland,  f^m  the 
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evidence  lately  given  before  Parlia- 
ment : — 

From  the  etidtnee  of  F,  BTaclbvm,  Esq., 

one  ofikt  King^s  Counsel  appointed 

to  administer  the  Ifumrrection  Act  in 

the  county  of  Limerick. 

"  The  population  of  the  parta  of  the 
oonntrj  where  insarrections  were  most 
preTalent,  is  extremely  dense.  The  pro- 
perty is  greatly  subdivided,  aud  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
18  more  miserable  than  I  can  describe  it. 
The  great  increase  of  people,  with  other 
eanses  which  I  shall  advert  to  more  par- 
ticularly, had  raised  the  rents  of  land  in 
that  part  to  a  degree  that  was  perfectly 
exorbitant.  Land  in  that  country,  which 
is  totally  destitute  of  manufactures,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  become  (If  I  may  nse 
the  expression)  a  necessary  of  life.  The 
common  mode  of  livelihood  speculated 
upon  in  that  country,  is  the  taking  of 
land ;  of  course,  in  proportion  as  the  po- 
pulation multiplied,  the  demand  for  land 
increased;  and  that,  combined  with  the 
extravagant  prices  of  all  species  of  agri- 
cultural produce,had  raised  land  to  a  price 
beyond  anything  which  we  can  caM  its 
intrinsic  value.  The  subdivision  of  land 
was  also  produced  by  speculations  of  % 
political  kind  ;  the  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  land  appeared  to  me  to  stand, 
generally  speaking,  at  a  rent  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  tenant  at  any  time  to 
pay,  rei*erving  the  means  of  decent  sub- 
sistence. 

**  Is  the  peasant  an  occupier  of  land  in 
general? 

**  Generally,  I  believe,  he  is,  and  to  a 
very  small  amount.  The  whole  of  his 
tenement  is  generally  in  tillage;  the  great- 
er part  of  it  is  occupied  in  the  growing 
of  grain  of  some  kind ;  part  of  it  is  occu- 
pied in  producing  potatoes,  aad  these  po- 
tatoes form  bis  sole  support.  I  was  cre- 
dibly informed,  that  in  general  the  lower 
orders  have  not  milk.  The  com  is,  of 
eourse,  sold;  the  peasant  generally  has  a 
pig  or  two,  and  a  few  fowls.  The  rent  is 
paid  by  the  grain,  the  price  of  the  pig, 
and  the  eggs  and  fbwls  which  are  reared 
about  the  house;  and  I  believe,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  peasant  never  eats  a 
morsel  of  bread  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  They  scarcely  ever  have 
any  bedding  except  straw;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  family  are  huddled  together 
withont  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and 
often  withflcarcely  anything  to  cover  them. 

**  How  do  they  cultivate  land  ? 

"  They  cultivate  the  Und  by  the  mem- 
bens  of  the  family,  who  are  qtfite  sufficient 
to  cultivate  it  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  aocnstomed  to  cultivate  it.  As  to 
implements  of  husbandry,  the  occupiers 
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of  these  small  tenements  in  general  have 
none;  the  plough  and  harrow  are  usnally 
borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

**  Is  it  your  opinion,  or  is  it  not,  that 
the  rents,  at  present  reserved  in  that  part 
of  the  country  (Limerick,)  are  exorbitant 
rents ! 

<*  I  believe  the  rents  are  a  great  deal 
too  high,  and  such  as  the  vast  population 
upon  it  cannot  afford  to  pay,  and  subsist 
themselves  in  decency  and  comfort. 

^  Will  you  state  whether  it  has  come 
to  your  knowledge  that  the  practice,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  is  for  absentee  landlords, 
in  directing  their  agents  to  collect  money, 
for  the  agents  to  be  paid  at  a  per-cen- 
tage  upon  the  collection! 

*'  I  believe  that  the  agents  are  gene- 
rally paid  by  a  per-centage. 

"  Then  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the 
agent  to  collect  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  tenantry! 

**  So  it  would  appear. 

"  The  system  of  middle-men  is  not  much 
more  prevalent  upon  absentees*  estates 
than  upon  those  of  residents! 

**  I  believe  it  is." 

**  Do  you  conceive  that  the  rent  of  the 
occupying  peasant  is  much  diminished  by 
holding  directly  from  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, instead  of  from  the  middle-man! 

"  I  should  think  it  is." 


From  the  evidence  of  Maxwell  Blacker, 
Egq.,  King's  Counsel  in  Ireland. 

**  Generally  speaking,  before  the  evic- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  middle-men, 
bow  many  middle-men  generally  inter- 
vened between  you  and  the  actual  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  in  any  particular  place! 

**  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  that  com- 
pletely. 

**  Was  it  frequently  the  case  that  there 
were  three  or  four! 

«  Yes. 

"  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  ratio  of  rents  you  have 
observed  in  these  instances,  as  compared 
with  those  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  to  the  middle-men,  before  you 
ejected  those  middle-men? 

**  They  paid  considerable  profit  to  the 
middle-men;  for  instance,  if  the  middle- 
man paid  me  L.500  a-year,  he  expected 
to  get  between  L.700  and  L.800  a-year 
from  his  tenants.  When  I  ejected  the 
middle-man  who  paid  me  L.500  a-year,  I 
took  at  first  the  L.500,  and  afterwards 
they  complained  it  was  too  much;  and 
not  being  a  judge  myself,  nor  living  in 
the  country,  I  consulted  gentlemen  there 
as  to  what  the  value  was,  and  1  then  re- 
duced it  probably  to  L.400,  so  that  I  got 
less  from  the  occupying  tenants  than  the 
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middle-men  before  had  been  able  to  pay 
me  during  the  war  time. 

"  Were  the  middle-men  who  paid  yom 
the  rent  generally  actually  resident  in  the 
country! 

**  I  believe  some  were,  and  some  were 
not;  I  do  not  know  which  would  form 
the  majority. 

'*  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  middle- 
man, who  was  the  lowest  in  the  series, 
and  in  immediate  communication  with 
the  tenant,  exacted  from  them  the  al- 
most possible  shilling  that  he  could! 

**  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

"Supposing  you  allowed  the  middle- 
man to  run  into  arrear  three  or  foor  je&rs, 
might  it  not  so  happen,  that  he  bad  pre- 
viously distrained  on  the  person  on  whom 
you  actually  distrained! 

«  It  often  did." 

*'  So  that  where  there  were  three  in- 
tervening tenants,  the  immediate  occo- 
pier  might  have  had  four  distresses! 

**  He  might. 

"  It  would  be  very  satisfkctory  for  the 
information  of  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  If 
you  would  state  the  manner  in  which  the 
number  of  tenants  becomes  maltiplied, 
and  the  land  subdivided,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

**  Whenever  a  tenant  gets  a  farm,  if 
he  has  a  family,  as  he  generally  has,  tW 
farm  is  subdivided  amongst  his  childffs, 
generally  the  sons  get  a  share,  and  o^ 
daughters,  when  they  get  husbands,  get 
a  portion  of  the  land;  and,  in  like  maa- 
ner,  it  goes  on,  those  sons'  sons  come 
and  'require  provision,  and  it  is  subdivi- 
ded again  amongst  them." 

Major  G.  Warburton  states  in  his 
evidence,  that  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
the  peasantr}',  the  actual  cultivators, 
occupy  on  the  average  from  one  to 
two  acres  ;  he  represents  them  to  be 
in  the  lowest  .state  of  wretchedness. 

A  more  horrible  system  than  this, 
whether  we  look  at  the  occupier,  the 
landlord,  the  government,  or  the 
country,  could  not  be  imagined.  It 
is  extraordinary  that  sucl)  a  mode  of 
letting  should  have  got  allied  with 
such  a  mode  of  subdividing,  to  scourge 
the  same  people.  Either  would  alone 
have  been  a  sufficient  plague. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  some  of  the 
questions' were  meant  to  elicit  from 
thoi^e  who  gave  evidence  a  defence  of 
the  middle-men.  Certain  of  the  politi- 
cal economists  have  long  been  the  cham- 
pions of  these  middle-men,  and  have 
called  all  that  has  been  said  against 
them  idle  prejudice.    These  persons 
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retain  their  opinions  in  the  face  of  this 
evidence,  and  of  course  the  middle-men 
have  champions  still.  Political  econo- 
my is  an  odd  science. 

Burke  said  most  truly  of  farming — 
"  The  trade  is  a  very  poor  trade  ;  it  is 
subject  to  great  risks  and  losses.  The 
capital,  such  as  it  is,  is  turned  but  once 
in  the  year ;  in  some  branches  it  re- 
quires three  years  before  the  money  is 
paid." — "  It  is  very  rare  that  the  most 
prosperous  farmer,  counting  the  value 
of  his  quick  and  dead  stock,  the  in- 
terest of  the  money  he  turns,  together 
with  his  own  wages  as  a  bailiff  or  over- 
seer, ever  does  make  twelv^e  or  fifteen 
per  centum  on  his  capital." — "The 
trade  of  a  farmer  is,  as  I  have  before 
explained,  one  of  the  most  precarious 
in  its  advantages,  the  most  liable  to 
losses,  and  the  least  profitable  of  any 
that  is  carried  on.  It  requires  ten  times 
more  of  labour,  of  attention,  of  skill, 
and,  let  me  add,  of  good  fortune  also, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  farmer 
with  success,  than  what  belongs  to 
any  other  traile." 

This,  notwithstanding  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  it  was  written,  is 
still  most  applicable  to  the  trade  of 
the  farmer. 

The  political  economists  occasional- 
ly raise  an  immense  outcry  because 
the  land  in  this  country  belongs  to  a 
comparatively  few  people.  They  can- 
not endure  the  law  of  primogeniture 
and  entails ;  a  very  large  estate  they 
regard  as  an  abomination.  Ohl  they 
exclaim,  that  the  land  were  divided 
and  owned,  in  small  lots,  by  the  pea- 
santry !  What  abundance  and  happi- 
ness would  every  family  draw  from  its 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
acres  !  Here,  as  in  too  many  other 
cases,  these  economists  attack  one  of 
the  main  pillars  of  £ngland*s  prospe- 
rity. We  do  not  quarrel  with  these 
people  because  they  are  theorists,  al- 
though we  venerate  very  highly  prac- 
tical meu,  but  we  quarrel  with  them 
because  they  build  upon  erroneous 
theory, — because  they  reason  from  as- 
sumptions which  are  perfectly  false. 

If  a  tradesman  begin  business  in  a 
town,  he  can  only  buy  and  sell  at  the 
market  price  ;  he  must  have  business 
sufficient  to  employ  him,  and  his  sales 
must  reach  a  certain  amount,  or  he 
must  starve.  So  a  farmer  must  not 
only  occupy  land,  but  he  must  occupy 
a  certain  extent  of  land  to  obtain  a 
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sufficiency  of  bread.  He  must  have 
as  much  as  will  employ  him,  and 
enable  him  to  keep  a  couple  of  horses 
to  draw  his  plough :  he  must  have  at 
least  forty  or  fifty  acres.  If  a  man  buy 
and  occupy  fifty  acres  of  land,  the 
price  and  the  capital  necessary  for  cul- 
tivating it  amount  to  perhaps  from 
1500  to  2000  pounds.  Such  a  capital, 
in  most  cases,  would  enable  the  trades- 
man to  fare  sumptuously,  and  to  rea- 
lise a  handsome  fortune  ;  but  he  who 
vests  it  in  land  must  work  as  hard  as 
a  labourer,  he  must  taste  no  delicacies, 
he  must  have  no  wine,  he  must  very 
seldom  sip  spirituous  liquors,  and  ho- 
nest John  Barleycorn  must  only  reach 
his  lips  as  a  rarity  ;  he  must  provide 
his  family  only  with  plain,  homely 
food  and  clothing,  or  he  cannot  main- 
tain the  balance  between  income  and 
expenditure.  If  he  save  a  little  money 
for  his  children,  he  must  deprive  him- 
self of  everything  save  the  plainest 
necessaries.  If  a  man  occupy  fifty 
acres  at  a  moderate  rent,  saving  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  the  best  that  he 
can  look  for  is,  a  very  scanty  mainte- 
nance for  himself  and  his  family. 

If  a  man  own  and  occupy  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  even  thirty  acres  of  tillage  land, 
it  will  do  little  more  than  half  employ 
him ;  it  will  not  enable  him  to  keep 
horses  to  work  it,  and  it  will  not  sup- 
port him.  If  ho  be  willing  to  work 
as  a  labourer  when  it  does  not  call  for 
his  attention,  he  can  perhaps  procure 
no  employment ;  he  is,  however,  ge- 
nerally too  proud  to  do  this,  and  there- 
fore he  degenerates  into  an  idle  sloven. 
He  sinks  into  penury,  and  mortgages 
by  little  and  little,  until  at  last  his 
land  slips  from  his  fingers.  If  a  hus- 
bandry labourer,  in  England,  have 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  arable  land 
bequeathed  to  him,  he  seldom  thinks 
of  occupying  it  himself,  because  he 
knows  it  will  not  afibrd  him  a  liveli- 
hood. He  sells  or  mortgages  it,  and 
takes  a  good-sized  farm  with  the  mo- 
ney. As  to  merely  occupying  so  small 
a  quantity,  without  any  other  employ- 
ment, it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
small  parcels  of  land  in  our  villages 
are  therefore,  almost  always,  occupied 
by  the  tradesman — by  the  innkeeper, 
the  butcher,  &c.  The  trade  and  the 
land  together  furnish  that  livelihood 
which  neither  could  furnish  singly. 
In  speaking  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  England,  it  must  always  bo 
4U 
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remembered  that  it  cannot  subsist,  like 
that  of  other  countries,  on  rye,  or  bar- 
ley bread,  roots,  and  vegetables ;  it 
must  have  a  sufficiency  of  wheaten 
bread,  beef,  and  bacon.  The  morsel 
of  land,  therefore,  which  would  main- 
tain the  agriculturist  of  another  coun- 
try, would  starve  the  English  one. 

If  the  economists  would  only  begin, 
as  they  ought,  at  the  beginning, — if 
they  would  use  arithmetic  a  little 
more,  and  rhetoric  a  little  less, — if 
they  would  calculate  how  much  a  fa- 
mily must  expend  in  food  and  raiment, 
how  much  labour  a  certain  number  of 
acres  will  employ — and  how  much 
profit  these  acres  will  yield — they 
would  not  blunder  as  they  do.  As 
matters  are,  many  of  them  speak  as 
though  the  farmer's  clods  could  be 
changed  into  gold  and  silver  at  plea- 
sure,— as  though  a  man  can  never 
want  work,  money,  or  bread,  if  he 
only  possess  a  few  acres  of  land. 

If  the  land  of  England  were  divided 
among  the  peasants  in  lots  of  two,  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  acres 
each,  it  would  be  prodigiously  over- 
peopled ;  it  would  not  do  more  than 
half  employ  its  population ;  there  could . 
be  no  accumulation  of  capital ;  it 
would  not  supply  the  occupiers  with 
necessaries  ;  at  every  death,  the  land, 
if  not  entailed,  would  have  to  be  sold, 
or  subdivided  into  acre  and  half- acre 
allotments  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
ceased's children.  There  would  be 
none  able  to  buy  save  the  larger  pro- 
prietors and  the  rich  traders,  and  these 
would  buy  to  again  form  large  estates. 
If  the  land  were  thus  divided  to-mor- 
row, the  mass  of  the  peasantry  would 
sell  their  allotments  the  day  after,  if 
tb^  could  only  take  good- sized  farms 
at  a  moderate  rent  with  the  money. 
They  would  do  this  from  the  know- 
ledge, that  if  they  occupied  their  por- 
tions they  would  starve,  and  that  if 
they  rented  good  farms  they  would 
live  comfortably  and  save. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  clamour  which  has  often  been  got 
up  in  late  years,  by  ignorant  people, 
because  the  small  proprietors  and  oc- 
cupiers melted  away,  and  their  land 
passed  to  largo  ones.  The  change  was 
a  very  natural  and  beneficial  one  ;  it 
resulted  from  tlie  increase  of  capital 
and  knowledge.  The  small  proprie- 
tor saw  that  it  was  more  profitable 
to  be  the  tenant  only  of  a  large  farm, 
than  to  be  both  owner  and  occupier 
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of  a  small  one,  therefore  be  sold  ; 
the  small  occupier  saw  that  it  was 
more  profitable  to  occupy  much  than 
a  little ;  he  could  generally  borrow 
money  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  there- 
fore constantly  laboured  to  increase 
his  quantity  of  land.  The  small  pro- 
prietors thus  sold ;  the  small  occupiers 
abandoned,  to  obtain  good-  sized  farms ; 
the  death  of  either  threw  their  land 
upon  the  market,  from  the  inability  of 
their  children  to  retain  it ;  both  own- 
ers and  occupiers  saw  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  divide  the  land  into  farms 
of  good  magnitude,  therefore  it  was 
thus  divided.  The  present  division 
of  land  in  England  is,  we  think,  the 
best  one  possible :  it  preser\'es  the 
land  from  being  overstocked  with  in- 
habitants ;  it  cultivates  it  in  the  best 
manner,  with  the  least  number  of 
hands ;  it  keeps,  generally  speaking, 
the  population  fully  and  regularly  em- 
ployed ;  it  extracts  from  the  soil  the 
greatest  quantity  of  produce  at  the 
least  cost.  It  is  the  most  beneficial 
one  to  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer, 
but,  at  any  rate,  to  the  two  latter. 

Land,  in  this  country,  from  reasons 
which  must  be  obvious  to  all,  pays  far 
less  interest  than  any  other  descriptjoi 
of  property.  This  has  an  inevit&bk 
tendency  to  form  it  into  large  masses, 
and  throw  it  principally  into  the  hands 
of  rich  men,  in  respect  of  ownership. 
A  little  of  it  absorbs  a  large  capital, 
and  returns  scarcely  any  income.  Few 
but  rich  men  think  of  investing  their 
money  in  it,  and  none  but  rich  men 
can  afford  to  let  good  farms.  Our  land 
belongs,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  a 
comparatively  few  individual,  whose 
estates  and  incomes  are  enormous ;  and 
this  forms  the  chief  source  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Britain's  agriculture.  It  is 
principally  owing  to  this  that  the  coun- 
try abounds  with  agricultural  capital, 
that  it  possesses  a  numerous,  intelli- 
gent, and  respectable  yeomanry,  that 
its  village- traders  and  country  towns 
fiourish,  and  that  its  husbandry  la- 
bourers generally  live  as  well  as  the 
farmers  of  most  other  countries.  The 
land  of  some  of  these  individuals  only 
pays  one  and  a  half,  or  two  per  cent, 
upon  its  value.  None  but  men  of  im- 
mense fortune  could  afford  to  let  land, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  lend  money  at 
so  low  a  rate,  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tions that  continually  surround  them 
to  raise  their  rents,  and  would  sacri- 
fice their  own  incomes  to  benefit  their 
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tenantry.  The  greatest  proprietor  is 
commonly  the  best,  and  the  smallest 
the  worst,  landlord.  Tlie  owner  of 
one  hundred  farms  lets  very  good  ones ; 
the  owner  of  fifty  lets  moderately  good 
ones ;  the  owner  of  ten  allows  his 
tenants  to  live  comfortably ;  and  the 
owner  of  one  generally  hangers,  and 
often  ruins  the  occupier. 

With  us,  5000,  10,000,  15,000, 
20,000,  or  30,000  acres,  have  often 
only  one  landlord  to  support.  A  trifling 
rent  will  therefore  supply  him  with  a 
princely  income.  The  case  would  be 
widely  different  if  every  300  or  1000 
acres  had  to  support  a  separate  land- 
lord ;  most  rents  would  then  be  doubled, 
and  the  increase  in  them  would  be 
taken  from  the  incomes  of  the  farmers 
and  their  labourers.  A  farm  of  300 
acres,  now,  has  perhaps  to  contribute 
only  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  landlord's 
revenue ;  if  it  be  in  tillage,  and  do 
not  consist  of  very  strong  land,  seven 
horses,  and  six  men  and  boys,  with 
the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  a  female  ser- 
vant, can  work  it,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  extra  hands  in  harvest.  In- 
cluding the  farmer's  family,  and  his 
labourer's  families,  perhaps,  on  the 
average,  about  fourteen  men,  women, 
and  children,  draw  then*  support  from 
its  cultivation.  If  this  farm  were  di- 
vided into  lots  of  fifty  acres  each, 
twelve  horses  would  be  kept  to  work 
it,  and  it  would  have  to  support,  on 
the  average,  about  twenty-seven  or 
thirty  souls.  If  it  were  divided  into 
lots  averaging  about  twenty  acres  each, 
fifteen  horses  would  be  kept  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  it  would  have  to  support 
from  sixty  to  seventy  souls.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  subdivision  would 
reduce  the  quantity  of  produce.  The 
poverty  of  the  occupiers  would  not 
permit  them  to  purchase  that  manure 
which  even  our  best  lands  call  for,  and 
which  it  now  commonly  gets. 

The  trade  of  the  farmer  is  the  poor- 
est of  all  trades,  and  it  differs  in  almost 
every  particcdar  from  all  other  trades. 
The  tradesman  of  a  town  can  always 
procure  a  shop,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, command  business ;  he  can  go 
round  to  solicit  customers,  and  gain  a 
connexion  by  underselling :  as  his  ca- 
pital increases,  he  can  increase  his 
business ;  if  he  have  more  than  his 
retail  trade  requires,  he  can  send  out 
a  traveller.  But  if  the  farmer  want  a 
farm  he  knows  not  where  to  look  for 
it ;  if  he  procure  one,  the  extent  of  his 
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business  is  bounded  by  his  number  of 
acres :  if  his  capital  increase,  he  can- 
not employ  the  increase  on  his  farm, 
he  cannot  obtain  another  rood,  and 
therefore  it  adds  little  to  his  profits. 
The  articles  of  the  tradesman  are  sel- 
dom of  a  perishable  character ;  those 
of  the  farmer  are  all  so,  and  the  risks 
are  such  as  no  wisdom  and  foresight 
can  guard  against.  The  tradesman 
can  almost  always  obtain  the  same 
rate  of  profits :  the  farmer  has  little 
command  over  the  market ;  and,  how- 
ever his  rent  or  expenses  may  be  in- 
creased, he  cannot  perhaps  add  any- 
thing to  the  price  of  his  produce.  The 
tradesman's  business  is  his  own ;  he 
can  conceal  his  gains,  and  if  it  even 
be  known  that  these  amount  to  annnal 
thousands,  no  one  can  interfere  with 
him.  But  the  farmer  is  always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landlord  ;  this  landlord 
can  ascertain  the  amount  of  his  profits, 
can  raise  his  rent  so  as  to  deprive  him 
of  them,  and  can  take  from  him  his 
farm.  If  the  tradesman  be  turned  out 
of  one  shop,  he  can  immediately  take 
another  equally  valuable ;  but  if  the 
farmer  be  discharged,  he  is  perhaps 
for  years  out  of  business  before  he  can 
*  procure  another  farm,  and  then  it  must 
be  one  of  those  that  are  let  by  compe- 
tition, and  above  their  value.  Farms 
are  generally  so  scarce  that  a  farmer 
will  submit  to  any  advance  of  rent  that 
will  not  starve  and  ruin  him,  rather 
than  quit. 

A  tradesman  who  has  business  for 
a  capital  of  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
clothes  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
best ;  he  gives  wages  to  his  shopman 
that  enable  him  to  appear  as  a  gentle- 
man ;  he  has  frequently  costly  par- 
ties ;  he  keeps  an  excellent  table,  and 
consumes  much  malt  liquor,  a  good 
deal  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  no  little 
wine.  He  nevertheless  saves  three 
hundred  per  annum,  and  often  more ; 
his  profits  and  savings  annually  in- 
crease. If  a  farmer  occupy  three  hun- 
dred acres,  they  require  a  capital  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds.  He  does  not 
expend  one-fourth  of  what  the  trades- 
man expends  in  dress,  visitors,  liquors, 
&c.  and  yet  he  thinks  himself  fortu- 
nate if  he  can  save,  in  a  term  of 
years,  about  one  hundred  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  If 
he  lived  like  the  tradesman,  he  would 
scarcely  save  a  penny.  Were  he  both 
owner  and  occupier  of  the  farm,  he 
would  have  twelve  or  fourteen  thou- 
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sand  ponnds  employed,  and  yet  bis 
annual  savings  would  not  exceed  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  pounds,  even 
though  he  should  live  at  one-fourth 
of  the  expenses  of  the  tradesman. 
Were  land  to  pay  the  same  profits  to 
owner  and  occupier  that  general  trade 
pays,  wheat  would  always  be  five  or 
six  pounds  per  quarter,  and  other  pro- 
duce in  proportion ;  the  whole  profits 
of  land,  those  of  landlord  and  tenant 
jointly,  fall  greatly  below  those  of 
trade.  We  recommend  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  who  are  at  this 
moment  setting  up  an  uproar  against 
what  they  call  the  high  prices  of  corn, 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  agricultu- 
rists. 

As  the  owner  and  occupier  have  to 
divide  between  them  much  less  profit 
than  the  tradesman  obtains  for  himself 
alone,  if  the  owner  were  not  content 
with  a  very  trifling  share,  the  occupier 
would  never  save  a  shilling.  If  the 
former  did  not  possess  an  immense  in- 
come, and  of  course  an  immense  estate, 
he  could  not  be  so ;  and  if  his  heart 
were  not  the  noble  one,  the  real  Bri- 
tish one,  that  it  is,  he  would  not  be 
80.  Whatever  his  income  may  be,  he 
has  no  occasion  to  be  satisfied  with 
low  rents.  If  he  chose  to  let  his  land 
by  competition,  and  to  take  all  that  he 
could  obtain  for  it,  he  might  monopo- 
lize every  penny  of  the  profits.  Our 
land  is  so  fully  occupied,  and  a  vacant 
farm  can  so  rarely  be  met  with,  that  a 
landlord  may,  at  almost  any  time,  ob- 
tain the  last  shilling  of  rent  that  will 
not  absolutely  ruin  the  tenant — he 
may,  very  often,  obtain  that  shilling 
that  will  absolutely  ruin  the  tenant.  If 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand 
governed  the  rents  of  farms,  our  agri- 
culture would  speedily  be  involved  in 
ruin.  The  princely  liberality  of  the 
great  landholders  operates  beyond  their 
own  estates.  They  regulate,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  general  rate  of  rents.  The 
smallest  proprietor  will  not  let  so 
cheaply  as  they  do ;  his  common  ex- 
cuse is,  he  cannot  afibrd  it ;  but  their 
low  rents  have  a  mighty  effect  in  pre- 
venting his  from  being  very  exorbi- 
tant. Long  may  these  great  landhold- 
ers enjoy  their  magnificent  fortunes — 
long  may  their  immense  estates  remain 
without  a  single  rood  being  subtracted 
from  them  I  We  breathe  the  wish  for 
the  sake  of  our  country.  Well  would 
It  be  for  the  country  if  it  knew  how 
much  it  owes  them  in  respect  of  wealth. 
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morals,  order,  and  happiness— of  cha- 
racter, high  feeling,  glory,  and  great- 
ness. 

The  less  the  land  has  to  pay  to  the 
landlord,  the  more  it  will  be  able  to 
pay  to  the  cultivators;  the  fewer  land- 
lords it  has  to  maintain,  the  better  able 
it  will  be  to  maintain  the  fanners  and 
theur  labourers.  We  have  said,  that 
if  the  soil  of  England  were  divided 
among  small  proprietors,  owning  firom 
800  to  1000  acres  each,  rents  wonid 
of  necessity,  in  many  cases,  be  dou- 
bled ;  they  would  in  some  be  trebled. 
This  advance  could  not  be  paid  by 
even  the  whole  of  the  farmers'  present 
profits.  He  would,  of  course,  be  com- 
pelled to  deprive  himself  of  many 
things  that  he  now  regards  as  neces- 
saries, and  to  starve  his  labonrers.  He 
would  be  able  to  save  nothing  to  set 
his  children  forward  in  the  world,  and 
to  enable  one  of  his  sons  to  succeed 
him.  At  his  death,  his  farm  would 
have  to  be  divided.  Subdivision  and 
overpeopling  must  inevitably  flow 
from  rents  that  will  not  enable  the  far- 
mer to  make  moderate  savings.  Kow, 
in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  compara- 
tively small  estates  have  to  maintain 
four  or  five  landlords,  putting  the 
tithes  out  of  the  question.  For  eveiy 
acre  of  these  estates,  the  cultivator  hs& 
practically  to  pay  four  or  five  diffVirem 
rents  to  difierent  landlords.  Only  one 
of  these  landlords  has  any  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  occupiers  and  the 
good  condition  of  the  property,  and  he 
perhaps  never  sees  either.  The  other 
three  or  four  have  no  interest,  save  to 
sponge  from  the  cultivators  the  last 
penny  in  their  power.  When  the  ag- 
gregate profits  of  land  are  so  small,  it 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  these  four 
or  five  landlords  lay  their  fingers  upon 
every  farthing  that  can  by  any  stretch 
of  language  be  called  a  part  of  these 
profits.  They  get  every  grain  of  com, 
and  every  head  of  cattle ;  the  very 
poultry  cannot  escape  them.  The  cul- 
tivators have  not  even  bread  and  wa- 
ter left  them ;  they  have  only  potatoes 
and  water ;  they  have  just  what  will 
keep  them  from  perishing,  and  nothing 
more. 

Under  such  a  system,  a  farmer  may 
commence  with  a  good  capital,  and  a 
farm  of  good  extent,  and  still,  if  his 
utensils  wear  out,  his  cattle  die,  or  his 
com  be  des^yed  by  the  weather,  he 
knows  not  how  to  replace  them.  He 
can  lay  by  nothing  for  casnalties.   He 
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can  eaye  nothing  to  edncate  his  sons 
for  trade,  or  to  establish  them  in  trade. 
At  his  death,  his  property  is  divided 
among  his  children,  and  of  conrse  not 
one  of  them  can  take  his  farm ;  it  has 
to  be  divided  likewise.  These  chil- 
dren can  neither  increase  their  capital 
nor  land,  and  therefore,  when  they 
die,  both  have  farther  to  be  divided. 
Capital  is  thns  continually  divided  and 
diminished,  nntil  at  length  it  wholly 
vanishes ;  and  the  land  is  continually 
divided,  until  at  last  it  is  cut  into  the 
smallest  portions  practicable.  While, 
therefore,  in  England,  300  acres  of 
land  contribute  only  a  trifling  share  to 
the  income  of  one  landlord,  and  are 
perhaps  only  burdened  with  about 
fourteen  souls  in  their  cultivation ; 
300  acres  in  Ireland  have  to  pay  rent 
to  two,  three,  four,  or  five  landlords, 
all  of  whom,  save  one,  have  an  inte- 
rest in  exacting  the  utmost  penny  they 
can  get;  and  after  these  landlords  have 
got  all  they  can  obtain,  the  300  acres 
have  then  to  support  200,  400,  or,  at 
two  acres  to  a  family,  600  souls. 

It  is  to  us  astonishing  that  the  land 
can  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  sup- 
port so  many  people ;  but  it  is  still 
more  astonishing  that  any  man  can 
be  found  in  Great  Britain  to  vote  for 
the  retention  of  all  the  landlords.  Ire- 
land must  be  an  incomprehensible 
country,  if  the  annihilation  of  all  of 
them  save  the  one  who  has  an  interest 
in  the  weal  of  the  tenantry  and  the 
good  cultivation  of  the  estate,  and  if 
the  reduction  of  rents  from  three,  four, 
or  five  pounds,  to  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  shillings  per  acre,  would 
not  benefit  the  peasantry.  If  the 
wretched  Irish  cultivator,  who  sleeps 
upon  straw,  and  never  tastes  bread  or 
animal  food,  would  not  be  greatly  be- 
nefitted by  having  to  pay  for  his  three 
acres  only  three,  instead  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds — by  having  practically 
an  addition  made  to  his  income  of  se- 
ven or  nine  pounds  per  annum^he 
must  differ  marvellously  from  all  other 
human  cultivators. 

Some  questions  were  put  to  the  Par- 
liamentary witnesses,  as  to  whether 
the  middle-men  would  not  be  a  bene- 
ficial race,  if  they  should  be  content 
with  moderate  rents,  should  build 
comfortable  dwellings  for  the  cultiva- 
tors, &c.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  the 
simplicity  of  such  questions.  The  mid- 
dle-man takes  land  for  no  other  earthly 
purpose  than  to  make  all  the  money 


by  it  he  can.  Sub-letting  is  his  trade, 
it  is  his  means  of  providing  for  his 
family,  and,  like  all  other  traders,  he 
gets  the  highest  price  possible.  If  he 
were  to  take  moderate  rents,  and  to 
build  comfortable  dwellings  for  the 
peasantry,  what  would  follow  to  him- 
self? He  would  scarcely  gain  a  shil- 
ling by  his  lease.  It  is,  however,  idle 
to  argue  the  question :  a  man  has  only 
to  look  at  Ireland  to  find  it  decided  by 
the  most  appalling  facts. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  middle-men 
are  of  some  value  in  maintaining  or- 
der. This  is  no  doubt  partly  true ; 
that  would  be  a  fearful  plague,  indeed, 
which  should  yield  nothing  but  un- 
mixed calamity.  But  it  is  only  true  to 
a  certain  extent.  If  they  restrain  tur- 
bulence with  the  one  hand,  they  feed 
it  with  the  other.  The  witnesses  as- 
cribe the  turbulence  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  excessive  rents,  want,  and  ig- 
norance ;  and  this,  in  reality,  is  ascri- 
bing it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  mid- 
dle-men. But  no  one  dreams  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  middle- men  is  all 
that  is  called  for  ;  it  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  necessary  measures.  The  mid- 
dle-men must  be,  as  instruments  of 
order,  replaced  by  a  yeomanry ;  and 
no  yeomanry  can  be  created  while 
they  exist.  So  long  as  they  have  the 
land  in  their  hands,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  cultivators  to  increase 
their  capital,  or  rather  to  acquire  any. 
If  the  soil  of  Ireland  were  now  divi- 
ded into  good-sized  farms,  and  occu- 
pied by  a  respectable  yeomanry,  ano- 
ther generation  or  two  would  see  it  in 
its  present  state,  if  the  middle- men 
had  the  letting  of  it.  Ireland  cannot 
possess  both  middle-men  and  a  yeo- 
manry ;  and  the  question  is,— Which 
shall  it  possess? 

We,  of  course,  hold,  that  in  lYa^  first 
place^  the  land,  putting  from  before  us 
the  tithes,  should  be  relieved  from  all 
rents  but  one — that  all  the  landlords 
should  be  annihilated  save  one,  save 
that  one  whose  great  wealth  will  en- 
able him  to  be  satisfied  with  moderate 
rents,  and  whose  character,  pride,  dig- 
nity, and  predilections,  are,  when 
things  are  suffered  to  take  their  natu- 
ral course,  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  cultivators,  and  the  good 
condition  of  the  estate.  We  shall  never 
have  any  faith  in  political  economy  so 
long  as  it  holds  the  contrary. 

The  burdens  of  the  land  would,  by 
this  alone,  be  considerably  lightened. 
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In  the  second  placcy  it  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  relieved  from  all  but  neces- 
sary cultivators.  Economy  in  labour 
is  quite  as  essential  in  agriculture  as 
in  trade,  although  the  economists  seem 
to  think  the  contrary.  The  waste  of 
labour  appears  to  be  so  enormous  in 
Ireland  as  to  mock  calculation.  In 
England,  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  if 
they  do  a  moderate  share  of  the  lighter 
work,  with  one  female  servant,  three 
men,  two  boys,  and  a  little  occasional 
assistance — about  eight  men,  women, 
and  boys  in  all— can  cultivate  a  farm 
of  300  acres.  In  Ireland,  to  allow  six 
acres  to  each  occupier,  300  acres  have 
upon  them  fifty  men  alone,  and  per- 
haps nearly  150  men,  women,  and 
boys.  To  allow  two  acres  to  each  oc- 
cupier, 300  acres  have  upon  them  150 
men  alone,  and  perhaps  450  men,  wo- 
men, and  boys.  We  speak  here  of 
those  inhabitants  of  the  soil  only  who 
are  able  to  work.  The  excess  of  la- 
bourers in  Ireland  only  causes  the 
land  to  be  the  worse  cultivated.  When 
we  look  at  the  descriptions  which  are 
given  of  Irish  agriculture,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  good  English  or  Scotch 
farmer  would  make  the  land  yield  dou- 
ble of  what  it  yields  at  present ;  we 
have  no  doubt,  that,  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
Irish  land  at  present  only  yields  about 
half  the  produce  of  that  of  Britain. 

If  we  raise  the  number  of  labourers 
on  the  English  farm  to  twelve,  on  ac- 
count of  some  soils  requiring  more  la- 
bour than  others,  and  take  those  on 
the  same  extent  of  land  in  Ireland  at 
only  100,  there  will  be  on  every  300 
acres,  in  the  latter  country,  eighty- 
eight  labourers  who  are  not  needed, 
who  are  perfectly  useless,  who  are  in 
truth  a  fearful  impediment  to  advan- 
tageous cultivation.  The  English 
landlord  only  takes  a  small  portion  of 
the  profits,  therefore  the  farmer  lives 
comfortably,  and  gives  fair  wages.  The 
Irish  landlords  take  so  mnch,  that  the 
ctdtivators  have  scarcely  anything  left 
to  subsist  on.  In  Ireland,  perhaps, 
fewer  horses  are  kept ;  but  then  the 
landlords  are  more  ravenous  among 
the  com  than  the  horses  would  be. 
The  twelve  English  labourers  have  a 
greater  sum  to  live  on  than  the  100 
Irish  ones.  If  we  assume  the  English 
village  to  contain  on  the  average  4200 
acres,  there  will  be  in  every  Irish  vil- 
lage, possessing  the  same  quantity  of 
land,  1232  perfectly  useless  labourers. 


If  we  assume  that  there  are  a  million  of 
labourers,  men,  women,  and  cbildren^ 
in  Ireland,  more  than  are  wanted,  and 
that  these  ought  to  earn  on  the  aver- 
age ten  shillings  per  week,  there  is  in 
this  a  dead  loss  of  twenty-six  millions 
annually ;  there  is  labour  constantly 
unemployed  to  this  value. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  early 
marriages  a  leading  cause  of  this  vast 
superabundance  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation. We  think  very  differently.  'The 
population  of  our  villages  seldom  va- 
ries in  number,  while  that  of  our  towns 
and  cities  increases  very  greatly.  Now, 
our  villagers  marry  at  a  more  earlj 
age  than  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
towns;  and  their  marriages  are  the 
most  fruitfcd,  and,  in  proportion,  the 
most  numerous.  Mortality  is  less,  and 
labouring  people  reach  a  greater  age  in 
the  village,  than  in  the  town  and  dtj. 
The  fact  is,  the  increase  of  population 
in  our  towns  and  cities  is  caused  in  a 
considerable  degree  by  those  who  con- 
tinually remove  to  them  from  the  vil- 


We  have  said,  that  in  the  Engti^li 
village,  the  division  of  the  land  a 
scarcely  ever  altered,  and  an  additi<^ 
cottage  is  scarcely  ever  built.  It  ocm- 
tains  accommodation  for  as  manj  h- 
habitants  as  it  can  fully  and  bem^- 
cially  employ,  in  good  times,  but  no 
more.  The  children,  therefore,  as  they 
grow  up,  can  only  fill  vacancies  in  it ; 
they  cannot  form  additional  residents. 
Such  as  cannot  find  vacancies,  are,  in 
effect,  compelled  to  emigrate  to  towns 
and  cities.  While  the  villages  daily 
force  from  them  all  superfluous  bands, 
the  towns  and  cities  daily  need,  and 
tempt,  these  hands  to  them. 

Our  towns  and  cities  breed,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  no  labourers ;  we, 
of  course,  mean  the  term  to  include 
only  those  who  are  commonly  called 
labouring  men,  and  not  mechanics, 
and  those  who  belong  to  working  trades. 
The  children  of  such  a  labourer  n  a 
town  cannot  be  brought  up  to  their 
father's  calling ;  it  will  employ  scarce- 
ly any  but  able-bodied  adtdts.  They 
therefore,  of  necessity,  become  errand- 
boys  and  waiters  at  chop-houses,  pub- 
lic-houses, &c., — they  become  the  do- 
mestics of  respectable  families, — they 
get  employed  in  the  low  trades,  &c. 
&c.  The  mass  of  these  children  rise 
in  due  time  to  the  middling  ranks  of 
society.  The  gentleman's  servant  saves 
money,  and  takes  a  public-house ;  the 
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waiter  at  the  chop-house,  or  coffee- 
house, becomes  the  master  of  one ;  the 
baker,  tailor,  or  shoemaker's  boy,  rises 
to  be  a  master  in  the  trade.  Their 
children  are,  of  course,  to  have  some- 
thing higher  than  their  own  callings, 
—therefore,  they  are  apprenticed  to  re- 
spectable grocers,  drapers,  &c.  Of 
course,  when  the  labourer  of  the  town 
dies,  he  has  no  son  to  succeed  him  ; 
the  vacancy  must  be  filled  by  a  la- 
bourer from  the  country ! — when  ad- 
ditional labourers  are  called  for,  he 
has  no  children  to  meet  the  call ;  these 
additional  ones  must  be  fetched  from 
the  villages.  A  constant  demand  con- 
sequently constantly  exists  in  towns 
and  cities  for  both  the  surplus  labour- 
ers of  the  villages  and  their  children. 
The  villages,  in  fact,  supply  the  la- 
bourers of  the  whole  country. 

This  relates  solely  to  labourers  ;  but 
other  means  exist  for  carrying  the  sur- 
plus village  population  to  large  places. 
If  a  respectable  farmer  have  four  sons, 
he  knows  that  he  cannot  procure  farms 
for  them  all.  He  therefore  rears,  per- 
haps, two  of  them  as  farmers  ;  one  to 
succeed  him,  and  another  to  take  any 
farm  that  may  chance  to  become  va- 
cant. The  others  he  sends  to  a  town 
as  apprentices  to  some  trade ;  and,  in 
due  season,  he  establishes  them  in  some 
town  as  tradesmen.  The  sous  of  the 
village  tradesmen,  and  of  those  labour- 
ers who,  from  having  small  families, 
are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  be- 
come the  apprentices  of  the  country 
tailor,  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  &c., — 
and  when  their  apprenticeship  expires, 
they  go  to  towns  for  improvement,  and 
never  leave  them.  In  London,  inquire 
among  the  labourers,  and  they  are  al- 
most to  a  man  from  the  country  ;  in- 
quire among  the  shopmen  of  any  shop, 
and  most  of  these  are  from  the  coun- 
try ;  inquire  among  the  low,  small 
tradesmen,  and  many  of  these  are  of 
country  extraction ;  inquire  among  the 
female  servants,  and  a  large  portion  of 
these  are  from  the  countr}'. 

Excellent  means  exist  in  England 
for  promoting  the  due  circulation  of 
the  population.  According  to  the  par- 
liamentary evidence,  the  Irish  peasant 
in  some  parts  can  scarcely  be  prevailed 
on  to  leave  the  place  of  his  birth.  This 
is  nature.  The  case  would  be  exactly 
the  same  with  the  Englishman  in  both 
town  and  village,  if,  like  the  Irishman, 
he  were  suffered  to  grow  up  to  man- 
hood on  the  same  spot  of  earth — at  the 
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same  home.  When  people  reach  ma- 
turity in  the  same  place,  they  become 
so  blindly  attached  to  it,  and  they  im- 
bibe so  much  fear  and  dislike  towards 
all  other  places,  that  scarcely  anything 
but  compulsion  can  remove  them. 
The  mass  of  our  villagers,  particularly 
in  the  north  of  England,  are  compel- 
led to  leave  their  parents^  firesides  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  fourteen,  and  they 
are  then  almost  annually  buffetted 
about  from  place  to  place  until  they 
marry.  The  boys,  indeed,  who  are 
put  to  trade,  remain  a  few  years  with 
the  same  master  after  they  leave  home, 
but  they  perhaps  afterwards  dwell  with 
several  different  masters,  and  a  certain 
period  in  the  metropolis,  before  they 
establish  themselves  in  business.  The 
son  and  daughter  of  the  labourer  leave 
home  altogether  at  the  age  we  have 
mentioned ;  they  are  hired  to  the  farm- 
er, who  boards  and  lodges  them  in  his 
house.  When  they  have  spent  a  year 
with  one  farmer,  they  need  a  step  of 
promotion,  and  an  advance  of  wages, 
which  it  does  not  suit  him  to  give  *, 
they  therefore  leave  him,  and  are  hired 
by  another,  whom  they  serve,  perhaps, 
only  a  single  year  for  the  same  reason. 
They  thus  scarcely  ever  remain  more 
than  two  years  with  the  same  master, 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty ; 
and  after  this,  they  repeatedly  change 
masters  until  they  marry.  At  every 
change,  they  perhaps  go  to  a  different 
village,  as  well  as  to  a  different  master. 
Statutes  for  the  hiring  of  servants  are 
held  at  the  market-towns,  and  they  are 
attended  by  the  servants  of  a  circuit 
of,  perhaps,  fifteen  miles  round.  Here 
the  principal  hirings  take  place ;  the 
servant  who  has  lived  a  year  in  one 
village  is,  perhaps,  hired  for  the  next 
year  to  another  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
miles  distant ;  he  is  again  hired,  per- 
haps, after  twelve  months  expire,  to 
another  equally  distant  village. 

This  eradicates  the  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  the  place  of  birth  which  is 
complained  of  in  Ireland ;  it  gives  to 
the  Englishman  courage  and  will  to 
go  anywhere  in  search  of  a  livelihood, 
and  it  puts  the  means  into  his  power 
of  going  from  one  distant  place  to  an- 
other. It  keeps  the  population  of  the 
village  at  the  proper  point ;  it  keeps 
the  surplus  bands  continually  floating 
towards  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
farmer  needs  the  greater  part  of  these 
hands  in  their  youth,  when  the  towns- 
man needs  them  not ;  when  the  former 
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has  no  further  occasion  for  them,  then 
they  are  necessary  to  the  latter.  The 
male  and  female  servants  can  never 
regard  themselves  as  the  fixed  resi- 
dents of  any  village  until  they  marry ; 
they  cannot  marry  until  they  can  find 
a  vacant  cottage,  and  they  seldom  can 
find  such  a  cottage  without  finding  a 
vacancy  for  a  labourer.  The  poor- 
laws  operate  powerfully  to  prevent  the 
population  of  the  village  from  beco- 
ming too  numerous,  but  of  them  more 
hereafter. 

The  great  number,  and  flourishing 
condition  of  oar  towns  and  cities,  en- 
able them  to  constantly  take  off  the 
surplus  population  of  the  villages ; 
and  their  great  number  and  flourish- 
ing condition  flow  in  a  large  degree 
from  the  lowness  of  agricultural  rents. 
We  have  said  that  the  great  landholder 
spends  nearly  the  whole  of  his  income 
in  the  metropolis,  at  a  distance  perhaps 
of  200  miles  from  his  estate.  But 
then  he  takes  only  a  trifling  share  of 
the  profits ;  the  remainder  is  left  to  be 
expended  on  the  land.  The  farmer 
enjoys  a  good  income,  and  he  can 
afford  to  pay  reasonably  good  wages 
to  his  labourers:  the  soil  is  not  burden- 
ed with  more  souls  than  it  can  em- 
ploy. Almost  every  one  is  therefore  a 
consumer  of  colonial  produce  and 
manufactured  goods.  A  village  that 
contains  only  300  souls,  that  has  no 
resident  landlord  or  clergyman,  and 
that  has  no  inhabitant  higher  than  a 
respectable  farmer,  sends  perhaps  two 
thousand  pounds  annually  to  the  neigh- 
bouring market- town  for  the  purchase 
of  merchandize.  Independently,  there- 
fore, of  the  sea-ports  and  manufactu- 
ring towns,  good  towns  are  to  be  found 
in  eveiy  neighbourhood  which  take 
many  of  the  village  children  as  ap- 
prentices and  servants,  and  then  send 
them  to  the  large  places. 

The  towns  of  Ireland  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  villages.  It  has  com- 
paratively no  inland  trade ;  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  consume  nothing. 
The  owner  of  the  soil,  in  many  cases, 
spends  his  income  wholly  out  of  the 
country ;  this,  if  the  money  were  ex- 
pended in  England,  would  not  perhaps 
differ  very  greatly  in  effect  from  the 
expenditure  of  the  English  landlord. 
But  then  after  him  comes  another 
landlord,  or  perhaps  more,  to  seize 
every  farthing  of  those  profits  which 
ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  cultiva- 
^rs.    Indepenaently  of  this,  the  land  ' 


is  so  excessively  overpeopled  that  it 
yields  the  least  quantity  of  prodoce ; 
the  income  that  twelve  people  oogfat 
to  have,  has  to  be  divided  among 
more  than  one  hundred,  conseqneotlj 
scarcely  any  of  it  can  be  expended 
among  the    traders.     The    English 
village  of  four  hundred  souls  main- 
tains within  it  perhaps  eight  families, 
or  thirty  souls,  by  trade ;  it  does  this 
in  addition  to  what  it  contributes  to 
the  trade  of  the  neighbouring  town. 
The  Irish  village  can  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.    What  can  the  grocer  and 
draper  do  among  those  who  use  no 
groceries  and  drapery-ware?    What 
can  the  shoemaker  do  among  thoee 
who  wear  no   shoes,  or  the  tailor 
among  those  who  cover  themselves 
with  rags  ?    What  can  the  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  do  among  such  cultiva- 
tors as  the  Irish  ones  ?    How  are  the 
miller  and  batcher  to  live  among  peo- 
ple who  eat  no  bread  or  animal  food  ? 
In  England  an  enormous  quantity  of 
labour  is  employed  in  conveying  colo- 
nial produce  and  manufactures  from 
the  large  to  the  smaller  places ;  and 
in  dividing,  retailing,  and  makingthen 
up  after  they  arrive ;  in  Ireland,  therw 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  scareefr 
any  such  employment  for  labonren. 
The  merchant  has  comparatively  no 
import  trade,  and  the  manufacturer 
no  home  trade :  The  towns  can  only 
employ  a  very  small  part  of  the  super- 
fluous village  hands.    Thus  when  la- 
bourers become  too  numerous,  Uiey 
destroy  labour;  their  privations  dry 
up  many  of  its  sources.  If  the  labour- 
ers did  not  exceed  the  proper  numbo*, 
and  if  the  cultivators  were  suffered  to 
enjoy  their  just  share  of  the  profits  of 
the  soil,  we  think  that  there  would  be 
twice  the  quantity  of  work  in  Ireland 
that  there  now  is,  and  that  there  woold 
be  four  times  the  sum  paid  for  work 
that  is  at  present  paid.    If  rents  were 
reduced  to  the  level  of  English  odcs, 
and  the  land  divided  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, we  think  that  half  the  superflu- 
ous village  population  would  be  almost 
immediately  beneficially  employed  by 
the  towns  and  the  new  countiy  trade. 
It  may  be  that  the  village  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  increases  from  early 
marriages  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
England,  but  we  suspect  it  does  this 
in  no  considerable  degree.    Our  villa- 
gers have  generally  l^en  in  the  habit 
of  marrying  at  an  early  age.     The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  English 
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village  has  had  the  means  of  throwing 
off  the  saperfluous  hands  as  they  ap- 
peared ;  the  Irish  village  has  not;  when  a 
child  was  born  into  the  former,  a  youth 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  left  it ;  when  a 
child  was  born  into  the  latter,  it  gene- 
rally formed  a  lasting  addition  to  the 
population.  If  the  Irish  small  farmer 
had  several  sons,  he  could  not  afford 
to  give  them  learning  to  fit  them  for 
trade,  he  could  not  save  money  to 
establish  them  in  trade,  and  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  rear  them  as 
husbandry  labourers.  There  were  no 
village  tradesmen  to  take  the  labourers' 
children  as  apprentices ;  there  were  no 
fanners'  wives  to  hire  the  girls  and 
qualify  them  for  good  town-situa- 
tions. Ail  were  necessarily  reared  as 
labourers  of  the  lowest  description, 
and  the  towns  could  only  employ  a 
very  contemptible  portion  of  their  in- 
crease. In  consequence,  the  occupier, 
whatever  his  inclination  might  be, 
was  compelled  to  subdivide  his  land, 
as  his  only  means  of  preserving  his 
children  from  actual  starvation;  the 
labourer,  whatever  he  might  wish, 
was  constrained  to  remain  in  the  vil- 
lage. There  were  comparatively  no 
country  masters,  therefore  there  was 
no  circulation  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. In  addition,  rackrents  were  con- 
tinually operating  to  dissipate  capital, 
to  narrow  the  extent  of  farms,  and  to 
overpeople  the  soil.  While,  therefore, 
the  village  population  of  England  has 
remained  nearly  stationary,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  additional  hands  rendered 
necessary  by  the  improved  system  of 
culture,  that  of  Ireland  has  increa- 
sed until  it  exceeds  all  bounds. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing in  favour  of  early  marriages;  we  are 
no  friends  to  them.  Our  object  is  to 
correct  a  very  general,  and,  as  we  think, 
a  very  erroneous  opinion  touching  the 
cause  of  the  superabundance  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  Ireland. 
But  whatever  our  dislike  to  such 
marriages  may  be,  we  feel  an  equal 
dislike  to  the  placing  of  any  **  checks," 
as  they  are  called,  upon  them.  They 
who  attack  the  strongest  laws  of  nature 
will  rarely  gain  by  it.  Our  villagers, 
we  bt*lieve,  have  not  in  late  years 
married  at  so  early  an  age  as  they  did 
formerly ;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  good  which  this  has 
yielded,  has  not  been  more  than  coun- 
iei*poised  by  the  number  of  illegiti- 
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mate  children  to  whom  it  has  given 
birth. 

We  must  now  look  at  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  evils  which  the  subdi- 
vision and  the  excess  of  population 
cause  in  the  Irish  village. 

The  English  village  of  300  souls 
contains  ten  or  twelve  farmers  possess- 
ed of  good  property,  and  six  or  eight 
decent  ti'adesmen.  Its  population, 
therefore,  is  divided  into  classes  having 
distinct  interests,  and  is  well  balanced. 
The  farmers  and  tradesmen  are  men 
of  intelligence ;  their  interests  lie  al- 
together on  the  side  of  peace  and  order 
— good  morals  and  conduct,  and  they 
have  the  labourers  under  their  tuition 
and  control.  In  some  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  the  farmers  have 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  boarding 
and  lodging  all  their  unmarried,  and 
of  boarding  their  married  servants  in 
their  houses.  A  more  invaluable 
system  could  not  be  imagined.  In  the 
first  place,  the  servants,  whatever  their 
wages  may  be,  are  sure  of  abundance 
of  good  food.  They  have  plenty  of 
beef  or  bacon,  three  times  per  day ; 
excellent  milk,  and  good,  though 
homely  wheaten  bread,  pies,  &c.  In 
the  second  place,  the  farmer's  house 
forms  an  admirable  school  for  the 
labourers'  children.  These  enter  it  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  fourteen — they  are 
constantly  receiving  excellent  moral  as 
well  as  other  instruction — they  are  con- 
stantly disciplined  in  habits  of  industry, 
and  the  practice  of  good  principles  and 
feelings — they  have  constantly  excel- 
lent examples  before  them — and  they 
are  constantly  under  the  most  effectual 
and  touching  conduct — until  they  mar- 
ry. None  but  the  married  men  can 
spend  their  evenings  and  nights  as 
they  please ;  the  unmaiTied  ones,  those 
who,  if  they  were  able,  would  often 
spend  both  in  very  pernicious  prac- 
tices, have  an  hour  or  two  for  recrea- 
tion after  the  toils  of  the  day  are  end- 
ed, but  they  are  compelled  to  be  in  the 
farmer's  house  regularly  by  nine  every 
evening.  The  bread  of  the  labourer 
is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer, 
and  bad  moral  conduct  will  ensure  the 
loss  of  it,  as  certainly  as  idleness  and 
bad  workmanship. 

Attaching,  as  we  do,  immense  im- 
portance to  the  females  of  a  communi- 
ty, we  will  say  a  word  particularly  on 
the  benefits  which  this  yields  to  the 
village  females.  The  poor  laboureis 
4X 
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daughter  goes  to  the  farmer's  wife  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  she  is  then 
under  the  most  excellent  instruction 
touching  conduct,  the  management  of 
a  family,  the  rearing  of  children,  &c. ; 
and  she  is  under  very  rigid  surveillance 
until  she  marries.  A  great  demand 
constantly  exists  in  towns  for  female 
servants  from  the  country,  and  this  is 
in  a  large  degree  caused  by  their  su- 
periority in  industry  and  conduct  over 
the  town-bred  ones.  This  operates 
powerfully  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
females  of  the  villages.  When  the 
labouring  man  marries,  he  gets  a  wife 
that  has  been  well  instructed ;  one  who 
can  manage  his  affairs  properly,  and 
bring  up  his  children  in  the  best 
manner. 

The  benefits  which  flow  from  this 
system  to  public  order,  are  of  the  first 
class.  We  were  for  many  years  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  several  villages 
in  which  it  prevailed.  These  never 
saw  a  resident  landlord,  they  had  no 
resident  clergyman,  they  had  no  sti- 
pendiary peace-officer,  and  a  decent 
farmer  was  the  most  exalted  inhabi- 
tant. The  farmers  filled  the  office  of 
constable  by  annual  rotation,  and  when 
one  of  them  entered  upon  the  office, 
he  gave  himself  no  more  concern  about 
watching  over  the  public  peace  than 
before.  Yet  we  never  knew  any 
serious  offence  committed  in  these 
villages.  The  farmers  not  only  had  the 
labourers  effectually  under  control, 
but  the  latter  were  filled  with  the  best 
feelings  against  vicious  and  criminal 
conduct. 

This  invaluable  system  is,  we  regret 
to  say,  declining  in  those  counties  in 
which  it  has  so  long  been  adhered  to. 
The  farmers  are  discovering  that  it  is 
a  more  expensive  one  than  to  pay  their 
servants  a  certain  sum  without  provi- 
ding them  board  and  lodging.  In  the 
southern  counties,  we  believe,  it  pre- 
vails only  very  partially.  The  farmers 
in  some  cases  provide  their  servants 
with  lodgings  without  board,  and 
often  thoy  provide  them  with  neither. 
This  operates  most  perniciously  in  vari- 
ous ways.  It  feeds  the  labourers  much 
worse,  and  in  consequence,  they  per- 
form less  labour.  It  tends  to  multi- 
ply the  cottages  beyond  the  proper 
number,  and  thereby  to  check  removals 
and  overpeople  the  villages.  The 
labourer's  children  have  often  no  other 
home  than  his  dwelling,  and  they  be- 
come so  much  attached  to  the  place 


that  they  will  not  leave  it.  It  enables 
the  boys  and  single  men  to  spend  tbeir 
evenings  and  nights  as  they  please,  and 
they  in  consequence  contract  many  %i- 
cious  habits.  It  keeps  the  laboarer*, 
young  and  old,  in  ignorance  and  penury, 
and  it  renders  the  control  of  tbe  far- 
mers over  them  exceedingly  imperfect. 
We  hold  it  to  be  largely  accountable 
for  the  excessive  population,  the  bad- 
ness of  wages,  and  the  turbulence  and 
crime  which  in  late  years  have  been 
found  in  several  English  counties. 

If  our  great  landholders  woald  be 
governed  by  us,  they  should  covenant 
with  their  tenants,  to  board  and  lodge 
all  their  unmarried,  and  to  board  tbeir 
married  servants  in  their  houses.  We 
hold  it  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
country  society. 

We   will   now   turn   to    the   Irish 
village.     From  the  subdivision  of  the 
soil,    there    are,    comparatively,    no 
masters,  and  the  inhabitants,  instead 
of  forming  a  duly  organized,  well- 
balanced  community,  can  only  fonn  a 
huge  mob.     Instead  of  a  number  of 
farmers,  men  of  intelligence,  and  ha- 
ving a  deep  stake  in  peace  and  order, 
holding  the  whole  of  the   labonrer$ 
under  their  control,  nearly  all  are  m 
effect  labourers  of  the  lowest  cla??, 
without  masters.      The    inhabitants 
have  scarcely  any  means  of  acquiring 
proper  knowledge ;    they  cannot   be 
disciplined  in  habits  of  industry  and 
general  good  conduct ;    they  cannot 
perhaps  perform  more  labour  in  twelve 
months  than  they  ought  to  perform  in 
two,  and  their  bread  depends  in  scarce- 
ly any  degree  on  their  good  character. 
The  English  labourer  is  almost  banish- 
ed society,  and  is  left  to  pine  on  parish 
allowance  for  bad  conduct ;  the  Irish 
one  draws  his  subsistence  from  the 
land,  and  this  be  can  generally  keep, 
whatever  his  life  may  be.    As  there 
are  no  masters  for  the  men,  there  are 
no  mistresses  for  the  women.     The 
girls  grow  up  in  the  huts  in  ignorance, 
rags,  filth,  sloth,  and  immodesty.   We 
need  not  say  what  kind  of  wives  and 
mothers  they  must  make.     We  need 
not  say  what  kind  of  parents  the  chil- 
dren of  such  people  have  to  look  to  for 
instruction  and  example.    Ignorance, 
want,   idleness,   absence  of  control, 
— almost    everything  that  could  be 
imagined — combines  to  give  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  village  the  worst 
character  and  conduct. 
As  we  believe  that  the  Poor  Law:<^ 
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when  properly  administered,  contri- 
bate  mightily  to  the  good  character 
and  circumstances  of  our  husbandry 
labourers,  we  feel  that  what  we  have 
said  on  this  momentous  subject  is  very 
incomplete,  without  a  description  of 
the  operation  of  these  laws.  This  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  at  present  to 
give.  The  economists  vituperate  these 
laws  so  fearfully,  that  a  short  defence 
of  them  would  not  be  sufficient ;  we 
shall  therefore  give  one  in  a  separate 
article,  which  our  readers  will  regard 
as  a  continuation  of  the  present  one. 
A  motion,  we  see,  is  about  to  be  made 
in  Parliament  for  the  introduction  of 
these  laws  into  Ireland.  Friendly  as 
we  are  to  them,  we  still  cannot  but 
know,  that  the  Irish  village  is  not  yet 
in  a  fit  state  for  their  full  operation. 
We,  however,  wish  them  to  be  imme- 
diately established  there,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  aged  and  impotent  only. 
This  would  familiarize  the  people  with 
their  nature  and  working,  and  their 
operation  might  be  extended  as  cir- 
cumstances might  permit.  The  Irish 
village  cannot,  we  think,  be  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  English  one  without 
the  English  poor  laws,  but  then  these 
laws,  as  a  whole,  must  follow,  and 
not  precede,  other  great  changes. 

What  we  have  said  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  mean,  that  our  village  popu- 
lation is  never  superabundant.  It  must 
be  so  occasionally.  When  trade  is  bad 
in  large  places,  the  demand  for  new 
hands  from  the  country  is  narrowed 
or  suspended,  and  the  village  for  a 
time  cannot  get  rid  of  its  surplus  ones. 
The  village  contains  as  many  labour- 
ers as  the  farmers  can  employ  in  good 
times ;  in  bad  times  the  farmers  em- 
ploy less  labourers ;  and  if  ten  of  them 
employ  fewer  hands  by  five,  this  cau- 
ses for  a  time  considerable  superabun- 
dance of  labourers.  Some  villages  con- 
tain too  many  cottages,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  generally  more  married 
labourers  than  they  can  employ ;  in 
others,  the  poor  laws  are  viciously  ad- 
ministered, or  bad  systems  of  hiring 
and  managing  servants  prevail.  But 
the  superabundance  is,  in  general, 
only  occasional;  it  seldom  reaches 
any  pernicious  height,  or  leads  to 
subdivision,  and  other  mischievous 
changes  in  the  construction  of  society. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  hold  it  to  be 
among  the  most  undeniable  of  all 
earthly  things,  that  Ireland  never  can 
be  tranquil,  orderly,  moral,  prosperous, 
and  happy,  until  a  radical  change  is 


made  in  the  structure  of  its  village  so- 
ciety.   The  landlords  must  take  the 
lead  in  effecting  this  change,  but  they 
must  be  largely  assisted  by  the  govern- 
ment.   The  owners  of  the  soil  ought 
to  be  induced  by  interest  to  undertake 
it ;  for,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  it 
would,  before  any  long  period  of  time 
elapsed,  improve  greatly  their  estates 
and  incomes.    In  deciding  upon  what 
this  change  should  be,  let  no  one  be- 
wilder himself  by  looking  at  the  agri- 
cultural population  as  a  whole ;  let 
him  place  before  him  a  single  Irish 
village,  and  ascertain  what  alterations 
would  cause  it  to  resemble  the  English 
one.    The  middle-men  should  be  an- 
nihilated, and  the  rents  which  they 
exact  should  be  left  in  the  pockets 
of  the  cultivators.    Capital  never  can 
be  increased  or  preserved  by  these  cul- 
tivators until  this  is  done;  without 
this  it  will  be  idle  to  speak  of  creating 
good-sized  farms,  and  a  yeomanry.  A 
large  part  of  the  imnecessary  inhabit- 
ants should  be  taken  off  by  emigration, 
and  in  this  the  government  should 
be  a  principal  agent.    Emigration,  to 
do  good,  should,  if  possible,  as  we 
said  several  months  ago,  clear  village 
after  village,  and  not  act  at  once  upon 
the  whole  country.    The  reduction  of 
rents,  and  the  emigration,  would  ena- 
ble the  peasantry  to  become  general 
consumers ;  this  would  give  such  an 
impulse  to  the  home  trade  as  would 
enable  it  to  employ  a  large  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  surplus  hands.    Ca- 
pital is,  no  doubt,  deplorably  wanted, 
but  if  rents  were  properly  reduced, 
those  who  now  occupy  fair  portions  of 
land,  would  gradually  increase  their 
capital  and  the  size  of  their  farms.    If 
the  homble  system  of  assassinating, 
burning,  and  houghing,  were  put  down, 
and  if  as  good  farms  could  be  taken 
in  Ireland  as  in  England,  we  think  that 
almost  every  Irish  village  might  soon 
see  an  English  or  Scotch  farmer,  of 
good  capital,  settle  in  it.    This  would 
yield  various  benefits  of  the  very  first 
order.    To  encourage  this,  we  think 
the  government  ought  to  do  everything 
possible.    The  wretched  peasant  now 
dwells  on  the  land  because  he  is  chain- 
ed to  it ;  he  worships  it,  because  he 
has  nothing  else  to  look  to  for  his  mi- 
serable potatoe ;  but  these  things  would 
break  his  chains,  and  give  him  other 
objects  to  value;  they  would  give  him 
an  interest  in,  and  the  means  of,  lea- 
ving it,  whenever  it  would  not  afford 
him  a  decent  maintenance.    The  po- 
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pnlation  should  be  continually  redu- 
ced, by  all  imaginable  means,  until 
brought  to  the  proper  number ;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  the  most  stre- 
auous  efforts  of  both  landholders  and 
the  government.  If  this  were  accom- 
plivshed^and  the  land  were  divided  into 
good-sized  farms  of  moderate  rents, 
the  interests  of  all  would  set  against 
subdivision  and  overpeopling,  and  the 
agricultural  population  of  Ireland 
might  stand  comparison  with  that  of 
Britain.* 

Twelve  months  since,  the  British 
nation,  we  think,  would  have  done  al- 
most anything  to  belter  the  condition 
of  Ireland ;  we  believe  it  would  cheer- 
fully have  given  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  its  revenue  for  the  purpose. 
Matters  are  now,  we  grieve  to  say, 
greatly  changed.  The  conduct  of  the 
Popish  priesthood,  and*  the  dema- 
gogues, and  the  agitation  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Catholic  question,  have 
engendered  a  feeling  in  this  country 
towards  Ireland,  which  the  pretended 
friends  of  that  wretched  nation  ought 
to  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  have  kept 
down.  The  unanimity  and  enthu- 
siasm in  favour  of  Ireland  are  gone ; 
and,  alas,  they  have  been  replaced  by 
feelings  of  a  far  ditterent  nature.  If 
the  most  bitter  enemy  of  Ireland  had 
wished  to  do  it  all  the  mischief  in  his 
power,  he  would  first  have  acted  as 
Doyle  and  O'Connell  have  done,  and 
then  he  would  have  brought  the  Ca- 
tholic bill  into  Parliament.  Descrip- 
tions are  given  to  Parliament  of  the 
misery  and  depravity  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant, which  freeze  the  blood ;  and  yet, 
instead  of  attempting  to  remove  this 
misery  and  depravity,  Parliament  is 
only  endeavouring  to  aggrandize  the 
Popish  priesthood  and  gentry.  The 
poor  wretch  who  is  starving  is  to  bo 
relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  Catho- 
lic disabilities ;  when  money  is  impe- 
riously called  for  to  convey  the  surplus 
population  to  bread  and  comfort,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  is  to  be  annually 
lavished  on  the  Popish  priests;  at  a 
time  when  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  keep  the  good  feelings  of  this  coun- 
try towards  Ireland  at  the  highest 
point,  nothing  is  to  be  done  save  what 
will  convert  these  feelings  into  jea- 
lousy,  dislike,   and  indignation.     If 


those  who  call  themselves  the  excia- 
sive  friends  of  Ireland  had  their  de- 
sert, they  would  be  blasted  by  its  cor- 
ses. We,  too,  are  the  friends  of  Ire- 
land, but  we  diflfer  from  the  Irish 
priests  and  demagogues,  and  the  Eng- 
lish party  leaders.  We  are  not  its 
friends  for  personal  profit ;  we  seek 
not  to  extract  wealth  and  dignity  from 
the  penury  and  guilt  of  its  peasantry; 
we  cant  not  over  its  miseries  to  in- 
flame them,  that  we  may  fill  our  pock- 
ets with  money,  and  raise  ourselves  to 
power.  No ;  thank  God !  we  are  fi-ee 
from  the  damning  infamy.  We  are 
the  frieuds  of  the  friendless ;  we  are 
the  friends  of  the  distressed,  the  de- 
praved, the  deluded,  and  the  enslaved. 
We  are  the  friends  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  not  of  the  priests  and  de- 
magogues. We  therefore  would  first 
direct  our  attention  to  those  things  in 
Ireland  which  call  the  most  imperious- 
ly for  remedy ;  we  would  look  first 
at  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  ;  we 
would  FIRST  remove  the  surplus  vil- 
lage inhabitants,  and  give  bread  and 
comfort  to  the  remainder ;  we  would 
FIRST  re-construct  village  society,  and 
give  the  inhabitants  proper  meaus  of 
instruction,  and  a  deep  stake  in  \iQace 
and  order;  we  would  first  rendtf 
Ireland,  as  a  whole,  civilized,  enlight- 
ened, peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy. 
After  having  thus  satisfied  the  wants 
of  nature,it  would  then  be  soon  enough 
to  look  at  those  of  ambition ;  after  ha- 
ving thus  given  food  and  raiment  to 
the  many,  it  would  then  be  soon 
enough  to  satisfy  the  political  cravings 
of  the  contemptible  few  who  now  enjoj 
comfort  and  luxury,  and  who  can  only 
employ  both  to  curse  their  country. 

The  emancipation-men  speak  of  Ire- 
land as  though  it  was  an  immense  loss, 
and  a  mighty  sacrifice  to  it,  to  have 
any  connexion  with  us ;  they  speak  of 
separation  as  a  thing  which  would  be- 
nefit that  miserable  country.  Alas  t 
for  Ireland,  that  they  should  commit 
the  wickedness.  Ireland  is  at  this  mo- 
ment kept  alive  by  the  hearths  blood 
of  Britain ;  if  her  miseries  be  not  re- 
moved by  Britain,  they  will  never  be 
removed ;  her  present  sustenance,  and 
hopes  for  the  future,  rest  solely  upon 
Britain.  What  would  become  of  her, 
were  we  to  close  our  ports  to  her  agri- 


•  We  are  glad  to  perceive  in  the  Irish  papers,  that  several  of  the  landlords  have 
lately  interested  themselves  greatly  in  improving  the  condition  of  their  tenantry. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  occupies  a  distiuguisl^ed  place  among  them. 
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caltaral  produce,  and  import  the  quan- 
tity from  other  countries?  Wliat 
would  become  of  her,  were  we  to  close 
our  shores  to  the  multitudes  of  her 
labourers  who  continually  arrive,  to 
the  grievous  injury  of  our  own  ?  What 
but  the  wealth  and  influence  of  Bri- 
tain can  remove  the  surplus  popula- 
tion, change  her  system  of  land-let- 
ting, and  give  her  competence  and 
prosperity  ?  Every  man  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  shed  his  hearths 
blood  to  maintain  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  Ireland,  whatever  his  rank 
and  condition  may  be,  who  has  not 
a  mighty  personal  interest  in  teach- 
ing his  countrymen  to  conciliate  Bri- 
tain by  all  imaginable  means,  and  to 
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venerate  her  as  his  country^s  best 
friend.  Why  do  we  say  this  ?  Because 
those  who  call  themselves  the  patriots 
of  Ireland  are  goading  Britain  into  a 
religious  and  political  enemy,  instead 
of  making  her  a  friend,  to  remove  the 
sufferings  of  their  country  ;  because 
they  are  depriving  the  starving  peasant 
of  the  food  and  raiment  which  Britain 
is  anxious  to  give  him  ;  because  they 
are  converting  this  golden  moment  for 
removing  the  real  miseries  of  their 
country  into  the  means  of  perpetuating 
them.  Whatever  feelings  Britain  ought 
to  entertain  towards  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, and  the  Catholic  bill,  we 
fear  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people 
will  have  ample  cause  to  execrate  both 
to  the  last  moments  of  their  existence. 
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The  principal  object  of  my  former 
letter  was,  to  vindicate  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  of  Hindoostan 
from  some  of  the  many  calumnies 
which  have  been  gratuitously  heaped 
upon  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  ob- 
ject, I  was  led  to  anticipate  various 
remarks,  and  to  lay  before  you  sundry 
quotations  from  parliamentary  papers, 
and  other  official  documents,  which 
might  have  been,  perhaps,  more  ap- 
propriately introduced  elsewhere.  But 
no  great  harm  has  been  done.  These 
quotations  extracted,  as  yon  will  per- 
ceive that  they  are  extracted,  from  the 
reports  of  some  of  our  ablest  Indian 
statesmen,  and  from  the  public  dis- 
patches of  the  late  Governor-general 
himself,  abundantly  justify  me  in  as- 
serting, that  the  writer  in  '*  The 
Friend  of  India,"  who  represents  the 
Hindoos  as  naturally  the  most  depra- 
ved of  human  beings,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  our  government  among 
them,  as  manifestly  the  effect  of  divine 
interposition  in  their  favour,  is  either 
the  worst- informed,  or  the  most  per- 
verse of  all  the  instructors,  to  whom  a 
credulous  public  has  lately  paid  atten- 
tion. That  the  inhabitants  of  British 
India, — especially  that  portion  of  them 
who  reside  near  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  whom  alone  Europeans 
have  an  opportunity  of  familiarly  mix- 
ing,— are  very  far  from  perfection,  I 
readily  admit.  It  is,  indeed,  a  melan- 
choly fact,  that  wherever  Europeans 


establish  themselves,  there  the  natives* 
character  becomes  rapidly  depraved  ; 
whilst,  as  has  already  been  shown,  our 
whole  system  of  regulating  the  coun- 
try has  tended  only  to  debase  the 
people,  and  to  corrupt  their  morals. 
"  Drunkenness,  prostitution,  indeco- 
rum, profligacy  of  manners,  must," 
says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  **  increase 
under  a  system,  which,  though  it  pro- 
fess to  administer  the  Mahomcdan 
law,  does  not  punish  these  immorali- 
ties ; "  and  whether  a  government, 
whose  operations  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  such  effects,  deserves  the  un- 
bounded praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  Missionaries ;  far  more,  whether 
its  erection  ought  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  direct  work  of  God,  I  leave  you  to 
judge. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to 
enter  into  controversy,  either  with 
this  "  Friend  of  India,"  or  with  any 
other  popular  writer.  You  have  re- 
quested me  to  state  with  candour  my 
opinion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- 
ment ;  whether  I  conceive  that  it  has 
proved,  and  still  continues  to  prove, 
beneflcial  to  the  natives  themselves, — 
and  hence,  whether  we  are  justified  in 
hoping  that  it  will  be  permanent. 
From  what  has  been  already  said,  you 
will  guess  that  my  sentiments  are  very 
diffei*ent  on  these  beads  from  those  of 
the  public  in  general ;  but  you  shall 
liave  proofs,  as  well  as  sentiments. 
And  they  are  but  too  abundant. 
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It  will  not,  I  fear,  be  possible  for 
me  to  convey  to  you  any  adequate  no- 
tion of  the  mistakes  into  which  the 
framers  of  the  present  system  of  In- 
dian politics  have  fallen,  unless  I  suc- 
ceed in  previously  laying  before  you 
an  intelligible  sketch  of  the  systems 
which  preceded  it.     In  doing  this,  it 
will,  I  am  aware,  be  necessary  to  go 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground  which  has 
already  been  trodden,  and  to  recall 
your  attention  to  controversies  which 
have  long  ceased  to  agitate  the  public 
mind.      Nevertheless,  if  you  and   I 
succeed  by  these  means,  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  our  rulers  to  the  perilous 
state  of  their  Asiatic  possessions  ;  far 
more,  if  we  shall  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  instrumental  in  obtaining  for 
our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects  the  bless- 
ings of  an  efficient  government,  we 
shall  have  no  cause  to  regret — I,  that 
I  toiled  through  so  many  dusty  docu- 
ments for  your  edification,  and  you, 
that  you  admitted  the  results  of  my 
labour  into  the  pages  of  Maga.      By 
way  of  a  preface  to  that  sketch,  I  beg 
leave  to  subjoin  the  following  extracts 
from  the  recorded  opinion  of  S.  Davis, 
Esquire ;  a  gentleman  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with   Indian  affairs  no 
one  will  question.     The  original  will 
be  found  among  the  answers  to  Court's 
Queries,  in  the  volume  already  refer- 
red to,  namely,  vol.  II.  of  Selections 
from  the  Records  at  the  India  House. 
**  It  must  appear,"  says  that  intel- 
ligent servant  of  the  Company,  "  that 
the  natives  of  British  India  are  enti- 
tled to  good  government,  whatever 
may  be  the  expense  attending  it.  We 
have  moulded  the  system  of  finance, 
of  judicature,  and  of  police,  at  our 
pleasure,  and  have  experienced  their 
perfect  submission  under  every  change. 
Though  certain  measures  bore  hard 
upon  the  higher  classes,  and  though 
they  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of 
high   trust  and  emolument,  no  cla- 
mours or  expressions   of  discontent 
have  been  heard.  This  may  have  been 
less  owing  to  their  insensibility  and 
indifference,    than    to    their    habits, 
formed  under  an  absolute  government, 
which   endures  submission  until  the 
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grievance    approaches    the    extreme 
point.      With  the  few  of  them   who 
reason  at  all  on  the  subject,  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  their  having  distinctly  per- 
ceived the  general  policy  of  the  British 
government  to  be  dictated  by  humane 
and  liberal  motives,  and  pursued  with 
unceasing  endeavours  for  their  general 
welfare,  and  that  the  errore  commit- 
ted have  proceeded  more  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  and  experience,    than 
from  any  other  cause.      The  want  of 
knowledge,  founded  on  local  experi- 
ence, was  conspicuous  in  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  and  to  this  may  be  justJj  as- 
cribed the  defects  in  the  system  esta- 
blished by  his  Lordship,  which  it  is 
now  become    indispensable    for   the 
Court  of  Directors  to  inquire  into  and 
correct.    Lord  Cornwallis  went  out  to 
India  under  a  persuasion   that   the 
landholders  had  been  oppressed,  and 
that  their  hardships  arose  principally 
from  the  changeable  system  of  the  in- 
ternal government.  His  Lordship  was 
surrounded  by  theorists  who  might  be 
thought  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  at  that  time  prevailing  ro 
Europe.      The  ill  effect  of  bad  admi- 
nistration was  ascribed  to  the  rs^ 
and  laws  administered,  and  an  efitire 
change  in  the  machine  was  detema- 
ned  on,  without  any  attempt  to  cor- 
rect its  movements.      The  most  im- 
portant of  the  changes  introduced,  and 
from  which  the  others  followed,  as 
matters  of  course,  was  that  which  in- 
vested the  Zemindars  with  proprietary 
right  in  the  land  on  assessments  lixed 
in  perpetuity.*  This  alteration,  which 
placed  the  Zemindar,   as   nearly   as 
could  be  done,  on  a  footing  with  a 
British  freeholder,  was  followed  by  an 
abolition  of  those  checks,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  necessar}-^  only  while  he 
acted  as  collector  of  the  revenue.  The 
Canongoes  lost  their  land  and  their 
offices ;    those  ancient  functionaries, 
the    Chowderies,   Moccuddims,   and 
Mundulls,  with  the  whole  economy 
of  a  Hindoo  village  community,  or 
such  remnants  as  had  survived  the 
Mahomedan    rule,  were  left  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Zemindar;   and  a 
host  of  Paicks,  who  had  held  service- 


*  Extract  from  Lord  Cornwallis's  minute  of  the  18th  of  September,  1789  : — "  I  am 
also  coDirinced,  that  failing  the  claim  of  proprietary  right  of  the  Zemindars,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  public  good,  to  grant  a  right  of  property  in  the  soil  to  them,  or  to 
persons  of  other  descriptions.  1  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discassion  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  their  right  appears  to  be  founded." 
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lands,  were  deprived  of  their  mainte- 
nance by  an  order  of  the  goveniment, 
and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.*  In- 
novations of  this  nature  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  state  in  other 
countries,  but  they  were  submitted  to 
in  India  without  any  public  disturb- 
ance. These  arrangements,  and  the 
municipal  rules  founded  on  them,  have 
now  been  more  than  twenty  years  in 
operation,  and  a  competent  judgment, 
it  is  presumed,  may  be  formed  of  that 
policy  which  has  extended  them  to 
the  territories  subsequently  acquired. 
On  their  eflfecis  in  Bengal,  ditferent 
opinions  appeared  to  be  entertained. 
Those  who  think  most  favourably  of 
Lord  Coruwallis's  system,  see  in  the 
increased  population,  cultivation,  and 
internal  commerce,  which  has  certain- 
ly occurred,  what  they  deny  could 
have  been  experienced  under  the  for- 
mer regulations  of  the  government ; 
they  even  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
effects  being  produced  under  what  is 
understood  to  have  been  either  the 
Mahomedan  or  the  Hindoo  system  of 
government.  To  so  unfounded  a  pre- 
judice it  might  be  sufficient  to  oppose 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  vestiges 
of  public  works  of  ornament  and  of 
nse  abounding  throughout  India,  some 
of  which  rival  the  stupendous  labours 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  could  be  ef- 
fected only  under  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous governments;  but  on  this  point 
I  am  happy  to  be  supported  by  the 
Sanscrit  Professor  at  the  Oriental  Col- 
lege, whose  acquamtance  with  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  India  gives  pe- 
culiar weight  to  his  opinions  on  this 
subject.  Ilis  words  are  these  : — *  I 
hope  I  shall  not  appear  inconsistent, 
if  I  here  state  my  conviction,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  invasion, 
Hindustan  had  reached  a  higher  de- 
gree of  order,  riches,  and  population, 
than  it  has  since  obtained.^  Again,  he 
says,  *  I  beg  it  may  not  be  imagined, 
that  I,  in  any  degree,  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  Bengal  was  misgoverned 
until  the  English  obtained  possession 
of  it.  The  high  state  of  prosperity  in 
which  they  found  it,  would,  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  repel  so  gross  a 
calumny.'  For  my  own  part,  I  not 
only  agree  with  Mr  Hamilton  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  effects  which  have  been 
produced  under  former  governments, 
but  perhaps  go  farther  than  he  does, 
in  thinking  the  system  under  which 
these  were  produced,  to  be  still  the 
system  best  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
condition  of  the  people,  so  that  our 
deviations  from  it  have  been  attended 
with  inconvenience  to  the  government, 
and  evils  to  the  people,  which  go  far 
to  countervail  any  good  to  either,  that 
can  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the 
change." 

The  system  of  which  Mr  Davis 
here  speaks  so  highly  in  praise,  may 
yet  be  seen  in  active  operation  in  the 
Mahratta  territories.  That  it  former- 
ly extended  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  country  where  Hindooisra,  how- 
ever modified,  exists,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, though  it  is  to  the  provinces  con- 
quered from  the  Peishwa  that  we 
must  now  look  for  a  distinct  view  of 
it  in  our  own  possessions ;  indeed, 
there  are  too  many  traces  of  it,^even 
in  the  old  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahan, 
and  Orissa,  to  suffer  a  doubt  to  arise, 
as  to  its  universal  prevalence  at  no 
very  distant  period.  Taking  the  Re- 
ports of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  the 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
therefore,  as  my  chief  authorities,  in 
referring  you  generally  to  the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1812,  with  its  voluminous  appendices, 
I  proceed  at  once  to  lay  before  your 
readers  a  brief  outline  of  their  native 
arrangements,  such  as  they  were  whilst 
yet  the  Hindoos  maintained  their  in- 
dependence, and  such  as  they  after- 
wards became  under  the  Mussulman 
dynasties. 

Long  prior  to  the  year  1000,  when 
the  first  Mahomedan  conquests  were 
made,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  whole  of  that  immense  terri- 
tory, which  we  usually,  but  improper- 
ly, denominate  Hindostan,  was  govern- 
ed not  by  one  prince  or  emperor,  but 
by  a  number  of  petty  princes,  called 
Rajahs.  Among  these  there  appears  to 
have  been  one,  namely  the  Mahal- 
Rajah,  of  a  rank  superior  to  the  rest, 
to  whom  the  others  looked  as  a  sort  of 
federal  chief,  in  case  of  need,  and  a  gene- 
ral protector  against  the  encroachments 
and  oppressionsof  each  other;  but  with 


*  It  is  well  known  that  Sir  John  Shore,  (now  Lord  Teignmooth,)  objected  to  the  eet- 
tlement  being  made  perpetual.— 5^«  hi*  Minvtei  of  JJisteut  on  the  Ath  Report  of  the 
Select  Committfe. 
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whom  they  seldom  kept  npany  decided 
intimacy,  except  when  their  necessi- 
ties compelled.  Within  his  own  prin- 
cipality, each  Rajah  seems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  been  qaite  as  absolute 
as  the  Mahal-Rajah ;  and  in  all  the 
principalities  the  Rajahship  was  here- 
ditary, by  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  sort  of  patriarchal  monarchy. 

When  I  speak  of  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  an  Hindoo  Rajah,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  assert,  that  he  stood 
above  the  reach  of  law,  or  the  control 
of  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  placed,  by  the  rules  of  his  reli- 
gion, in  a  great  degree,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  his  Brahmins.  His  religion 
imposed  upon  bis  passions  very  consi- 
derable restraint ;  nor  was  it  possible 
for  him  to  violate  these,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  stiiTing  up  against  him-, 
self  a  power  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
anything  of  which  we  can  form  a  con- 
ception. "  The  magistrate,"*  says  the 
code  of  Gentoo  laws,  **  shall  keep  in 
subjection  to  himself  his  lust,  anger, 
avarice,  folly,  drunkenness,  and  pride; 
he  who  cannot  keep  these  passions 
under  bis  own  subjection,  how  shall 
he  be  able  to  nourish  or  protect  the 
people?  Neither  shall  he  be  seduced 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  nor  be 
perpetually  addicted  to  play  ;  nor  must 
he  be  always  employed  in  dancing, 
singiug,  and  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments ;  nor  must  he  sleep  in  the  day- 
time ;  nor  shall  he  falsely  accuse  any 
person ;  nor  shall  he  always  remain 
concealed  in  his  private  apartments, 
nor  practise  the  drinking  of  wine  ;  nor 
shall  he  go  to  any  place  without  a 
cause,  and  shall  uot  dispraise  any  per- 
son without  knowing  his  faults ;  nor 
shall  he  cause  any  molestation  to  men 
of  worth  ;  nor  shall  he  put  any  person 
to  death  by  artful  and  deceitful  prac- 
tices ;  nor  shall  he  take  away  the  pro- 
perty of  any  person ;  nor  shall  he  envy 
another  person's  superior  merit ;  nor 
shall  he  say  that  such  persons  as  are 
men  of  capacity  are  men  of  no  capa- 
city ;  nor  shall  he  abuse  any  person  ; 
and  shall  not  hold  any  person  guilty 
without  the  commission  of  a  crime." 
Again,  **  Such  things  as  are  not  pro- 
per for  him  to  take,  he  shall  not  take 
on  any  pretence  ;  and  of  such  things 
as  are  right  and  proper  for  him  to  take. 


even  although  they  are  excecdinglT 
minute,  be  shall  not  press  his  claim  ; 
and  he  shall  esteem  the  subjects  in  the 
light  of  his  children." 

Such  are  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
private  conduct  of  the  Rajah.     To  as- 
sist him  in  the  concerns  of  govern- 
ment, again,  he  is  commanded  *^  to 
erect  in  his  kingdoms  some  bQildin|»s 
of  strength  and  elegance,  and  to  pl^ce 
therein,  with  all  dignity  and  respect, 
ten  Brahmins,  learned  in  the  Bnds  of 
the  Shastn,  (who  are  also  men  skilfni 
in  the  works  of  piety,  and  who  employ 
themselves  in  worthy  actions,  and  who 
are  men  of  compassion  and  clemency, 
and  of  an  exalted  family,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  all  business,  and  who  know 
the  excellencies  and  blemishes  of  each 
particular  caste,^  to  instruct  and  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  both 
religious    and    otherwise."      Jnstiee, 
moreover,  was  administered   by   the 
prince  in  person,  who  sat,  as  we  read 
that  David  and  Solomon  sat,  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  or  in  the  porch  of  his 
palace,  to  hear  such  complaint«  as 
might  be  brought  before  him.     On 
these  occasions  it  is  required,  that  '*thf 
magistrate  shall  not  be  impatient  sud 
angry  at  hearing  any  subject's  o^fs- 
plaints ;  and  if  any  person,  not  bavl;^ 
gained  his  cause,  speaks  abusively  to 
the  magistrate,  even  then  he  shall  not 
be  enraged  against  that  person^  but 
shall  forgive  him  his  error." 

That  the  Hindoos  were  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  a 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  extracted  from  the  same 
writer,  will  prove.  *'  The  magistrate 
shall  collect  from  his  people  the  neces- 
snry  tribute,  and  shall  never  commit 
injustice  ;  he  shall  listen  npon  all  oc- 
casions to  such  men  as  are  possessed 
of  an  acute  judgment,  and  who  are 
very  expert  in  all  affairs.  If  a  plun- 
derer should  attack  the  magistrate's 
kingdom,  and  grievously  molest  the 
people,  the  magistrate  shall  most  sure- 
ly punish  him  ;  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
unworthy  of  the  magistracy ; "  and  "  A 
magistrate,  who,  without  protecting 
and  taking  care  of  the  subjects,  col- 
lects the  accustomed  tribnte  from  them, 
will  go  to  hell."  Mr  Halhed  has,  in- 
deed, assured  us,  that  more  than  one 
instance  is  on  record  of  a  Rajah  being 


*  See  a  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  translated  by  Mr  Halhed,  page  112.     The  word  **  ma- 
gistrate "  would  have  been  more  correctly  rendered  King,  or  Sovereign. 
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deposed  by  bis  people,  on  acconnt  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  ;  from  all 
which,  we  are  justified  in  concluding, 
that  no  such  arbitrary  authority  was 
claimed  by  Hiudoo  princes  as  modem 
writers  would  lead  us  to  believe.  That 
many  of  them  might  have  proved  ty- 
rants is  extremely  probable ;  but  ty- 
ranny and  regal  power  go  together  in 
other  countries  besides  India,  accord- 
ing as  the  absolute  monarch  chances 
to  be  surrounded  by  wise  or  unwise, 
by  righteous  or  unjust  councillors. 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  general 
condition  of  society,  as  it  subsisted 
under  the  guidance  of  the  aboriginal 
princes  of  India,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  more  remarkable,  or  better 
calculated  to  nourish  those  feelings  of 
passive  content,  and  unambitious  in- 
dolence, for  which  the  race  of  Hin- 
doos are,  to  this  day,  distinguished. 
In  the  entire  organization  of  the  so- 
cial state,  no  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  chan- 
ges which  the  very  passage  of  time  is 
continually  producing ;  indeed,  the 
possibility  of  change  appears  either  not 
to  have  occurred  to  the  founders  of  the 
Hindoo  institutions,  or,  having  occur- 
red, to  have  been  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  guarded  against.  Hence  none 
of  the  ancient  regulations  make  the 
slightest  provision,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  for  the  probable  extension  of 
commerce,  for  the  formation  of  foreign 
alliances,  or  the  increase  of  public 
wealth;  but  each  political  maxim  seems 
to  point  rather  to  the  continuance  of 
things  as  they  were  when  that  maxim 
was  composed,  than  to  any  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  country,  or  the  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  either  for  the 
better  or  the  worse. 

It  is  to  this  spirit,  indeed,  and  to  it 
alone,  that  we  may  attribute  those 
enactments,  originating,  no  doubt,  in 
views  of  civil  policy,  though  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  influence  of  religion, 
which  divide  the  natives  of  Ilindostan 
into  different  castes  and  tribes :  from 
the  trammels  of  which  neither  they  nor 
their  children  can  hope,  at  any  future 
period,  to  escape.  To  the  same  spirit, 
likewise,  may  be  attributed  those  re- 
gulations, which,  in  India,  as  in  an- 
cient Egypt,  render  each  trade  or  pro- 
fession hereditary  in  the  family  of  him 
who  exercises  it;  which  condemn  the 
offspring  of  a  mechanic,  for  example, 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  mechanical  art, 
and  the  son  of  an  agriculturist  to  the 
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prosecution  of  agricultural  labour.  By 
these  a  line  of  demarcation  is-  drawn 
between  man  and  man,  so  decided,  as 
to  preclude,  not  only  all  hope,  but 
every  possibility,  of  its  being,  in  any 
age,  or  by  any  exertion,  overpassed ; 
and  hence  each  individual,  being  from 
his  earliest  infancy  brought  up  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  unalterable  des- 
tiny awaiting  him,  not  only  makes 
no  attempt  to  change,  but  absolutely 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  murmur  at 
the  lot  which  he  readily  believes  that 
the  wisdom  of  divine  providence  has 
cast  for  him. 

But  if  such  be  the  case  even  now, 
when  the  original  institutions  of  the 
country  are  mixed  and  blended  with 
foreign  customs,  how  much  more  ef- 
fectual must  have  been  the  force  of 
these  institutions  when  they  flourish- 
ed in  all  their  vigour,  under  the  na- 
tive princes  I  Then,  indeed,  the  son  of 
a  Brahmin,  being  early  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  (such  as  it  was)  consti- 
tuted his  business  through  life,  be- 
took himself  to  it  with  cheerfulness, 
and  with  cheerfulness  submitted  to 
the  various  kinds  of  abstinence  and 
self-denial  which  the  more  strict  rules 
of  his  caste  required  him  to  practise, 
whilst  the  son  of  the  Sudra,  with  equal 
cheerfulness,  addressed  himself  to  the 
discharge  of  those  meaner  and  more 
servile  offices,  which  the  fortune  of  his 
birth  determined  that  he  should  dis- 
cbarge.  In  like  manner,  the  child  of 
each  individual,  no  matter  to  what 
caste  belonging,  turned  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  principles  of  that  trade 
or  bnsiness  which  his  father  had  fol- 
lowed before  him,  without  running 
the  smallest  risk  of  being  diverted 
from  his  pursuit,  by  the  whispers  of 
ambition,  or  the  allurements  of  ava- 
rice. 

To  speak  in  any  other  terms  than 
those  of  unqualified  condemnation  of 
institutions  and  customs  similar  to 
the  above,  will,  I  am  aware,  expose 
me  to  the  ridicule  of  all  who  have 
adopted  the  liberal  principles  of  the 
present  age;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  de- 
ny that,  under  such  institutions,  no 
people  can  ever  arrive  at  the  highest 
degree  of  civ  ilisation  or  greatness.  But 
the  happiness  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be 
estimated  entirely  by  a  contemplation 
of  its  splendour  or  its  strength.  There 
is  a  state  of  society,  on  passing  which, 
nations,  though  they  may  become  more 
4Y 
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refined  and  more  powerfal,  cease  to 
be  more  happy ;  exactly  as,  in  indivi- 
dual cases,  we  generally  look  for  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  in  what 
are  termed  the  middle  walks  of  life. 
That  the  Hindoos  attained  even  to  that 
state,  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm ;  and 
that  they  are  not  now  likely  to  attain 
to  it,  at  least  in  onr  day,  is  perfectly 
certain :  but  we  are  grossly  deceived 
by  those  who  onght  not  to  deceive  us, 
if  they  were  not  a  great  deal  nearer  to  it 
under  their  own  than  under  onr  gui- 
dance. It  may,  therefore,  I  humbly 
conceive,  admit  of  a  question,  whether 
even  these  restrictions  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  singular  people;  whilst  their 
unabated  attachment  to  them  proves 
that  they  were  at  least  not  disagree- 
able, since  no  set  of  hnman  beings  ever 
were,  or  ever  can  be,  attached  to  cus- 
toms, the  continuance  of  which  they 
consider  as  a  grievance. 

One  immediate  consequence  of  these 
arrangements  unquestionably  was,  to 
render  the  people  at  large  the  very  re- 
verse of  turbulent  or  restless.  Restrain- 
ed, as  they  were,  by  religious  preju- 
dices, from  emerging  from  the  sphere 
into  which  nature  bad  thrown  them, 
they  entered,  at  no  period,  into  plots 
and  conspiracies  against  their^  rulers. 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  since  the  first 
conquest  ofMah  mood,  revolutions  have 
occurred  in  India  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world,  but  these  will  be  found 
to  have  originated  invariably  with  a 
few  discontented  nobles,  whilst  the 
mass  of  the  population  looked  on,  as 
at  a  matter  in  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern. Indeed,  the  facility  with  which 
Indiahas  submitted  to  so  many  changes 
of  masters,  differing  not  only  from  the 
aborigines,  but  from  one  another,  in 
habits,  customs,  and  religion,  furnish- 
es ample  testimony  that  the  native  in- 
stitutions, if  they  have  been  produc- 
tive of  no  other  virtue,  have  at  least 
given  birth  to  a  degree  of  patience, 
such  as  we  shall  vainly  look  for  else- 
where. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  existence 
of  castes  alone,  and  to  the  hereditary 
nature  of  trades  among  them,  that  we 
are  to  attribute  the  singular  submis- 
siveness  of  the  Hindoo  character.  The 
whole  of  their  political  arrangements 
tended  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
Even  the  petty  Rajahshipa  were,  by 
these  arrangements,  placed  each  in  the 


light  of  a  combination  of  little  com- 
monwealths, rather  than  in  chat  of  a 
single  state;  the  affections  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  being  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  their  own  imme- 
date  neighbourhood,  and  to  their  own 
domestic  institutions.  To  an  Hindoo 
Ryot,  the  preservation  and  cnlture  of 
his  hereditary  field  formed  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  ambition,  whilsK 
his  allegiauce  was  confined  excluaivelj 
to  the  magistrates  and  legal  cnstoms 
of  his  own  village.  In  the  proceedings 
at  the  court  of  the  Rajah  he  took  do 
concern ;  and  hence,  as  long  as  the  vil- 
lage institutions  to  wbicli  he  had  beeu 
accustomed,  were  permitted  to  conti- 
nue in  the  state  in  which  they  had 
continued  from  his  earliest  recollec- 
tion, the  gentle  Hindoo  cared  not  bow 
the  Rajahship  was  disposed  of,  or  bj 
what  band  the  helm  of  state  was 
guided. 

If  ever  you  have  given  your  atten- 
tion to  Indian  matters,  yon  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  frequent  recnr- 
rence  of  such  terms  as  Soubadan,  Ze- 
mindar,Dewan,Nazim,and  I  know  not 
all  what.  These  appear  to  have  crept 
into  use  long  after  the  period  of  wbirb 
I  am  now  speaking.  Most  of  tbeio, 
indeed,  owe  their  origin  to  the  Mabo- 
medan  conquerors,  who,  from  the  nnica 
of  so  many  nations,  previously  inde- 
pendent, were  compelled  to  invent  new 
offices,  and  new  titles  for  th^e  offices ; 
whilst  the  rest  began  to  be  employed, 
when  the  limits  of  the  various  Rajah- 
ships  extended  themselves,  and  the 
less  powerful  became  subject  to  their 
more  powerful  neighbours.  In  very 
ancient  times,  however,  the  sole  dis- 
tribution of  society  was  into  villages, 
and  the  only  functionaries  were  those 
who  presided  over  their  judicial  and 
financial  affairs.  Of  the  nature  of  one 
of  these  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
yon  an  account,  referring  you  for  far- 
ther particulars  to  the  very  able  report 
of  Mr  Elphinstone,  when  acting  as 
commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the 
territories  conquered  from  the  Paishwa. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
chief  part,  in  aucicnt  times  the  whole, 
of  the  revenues  of  a  native  prince,  were 
derived  from  the  land.  Under  the 
Hindoo  dynasties  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  Mahomedan  conquest — 
indeed,  for  many  centuries  under  the 
Mahomedan  emperors — it  was  custo- 
mary for  the  government  to  divide  liie 
crops  with  the  cultivators ;  and,  ha- 
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viDg  taken  its  share,  as  tithes  are  ta- 
ken among  ourselves,  in  kind,  to  leave 
the  remainder  to  the  cultivator  or  pro- 
prietor of  the  field.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  was  long  asserted,  that  an  In- 
dian prince  is,  in  reality,  the  sole  land- 
ed proprietor  in  his  principality  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  exorbi- 
tant amount  demanded  by  the  Moguls 
in  later  times,  gave  a  great  semblance 
of  truth  to  the  notion.  When  the  De- 
wanny  authority  over  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,Bahar,and  Orissa,  forexample, 
was  granted  in  1765  to  the  East  India 
Company,  the  proportion  paid  by  the 
Ryots  was  in  no  instance  short  of  one 
half,  in  some  instances  it  rose  as  high 
as  two-thirds,  of  the  gross  produce  ; 
and  hence  a  theory  of  very  old  stand- 
ing— a  theory  to  which  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  have  given  sanction — and 
which  Bernier,  Manouchi,  Thevenot, 
Chardin,  and  an  endless  list  of  travel- 
lers, have  held — began  to  be  regarded 
by  some  of  our  ablest  inquirers  as  cor- 
rect. Even  now  the  opinion  is  main- 
tained— among  others,  by  Mr  Mill, 
the  learned,  though  somewhat  fanciful 
historian  of  India — that  private  pro- 
perty in  the  soil  was  absolutely  un- 
known in  the  East  till  we  created  it. 
The  argument  of  Mr  Mill  is  one 
which,  when  applied  to  European  coun- 
tries, cannot  be  disputed.  He  asserts, 
and  asserts  truly,  that  whoever  derives 
the  greatest  degree  of  profit  from  a 
piece  of  land,  is  entitled,  according  to 
every  principle  of  political  economy, 
to  the  appellation  of  proprietor ;  but 
the  governments  of  India  enjoy  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  therefore  the  governments 
of  India  are  unquestionably  the  sole 
landed  proprietors.  To  this  a  very 
simple  answer  is  sufficient;  it  was  only 
in  modem  times,  in  times  of  universal 
confusion  and  corruption,  that  the  go- 
vernment-share of  the  crops  in  India 
exceeded,  or  even  equalled,  the  share 
enjoyed  by  the  cultivators.  During 
the  reign  of  Akber,  the  government- 
share  was  one-third  ;  under  Arung- 
zebe,  I  believe,  it  hardly  amounted 
even  to  that ;  whilst,  by  the  Hindoo 
Rajahs,  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
produce  was  exacted.  "  In  former 
times,"  says  Abul  Tazel,  the  well- 
known  compiler  of  the  Ayeen  Akber- 
ry,  ^'  the  monarchs  of  Hindostan  ex- 
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acted  the  sixth  of  the  pi*oduce  of  the 
soil,  whereas  Akber,  having  caused 
the  whole  bounds  of  his  empire  to  be 
accurately  measured,  settled  it  at  one- 
third."  ♦  Nor  is  this  all.  Lands  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  as  regular- 
ly in  India  as  they  descend  in  Eng- 
land ;  lands  we're  sold,  mortgaged,  and 
otherwise  disposed  of,  by  private  per- 
sons, in  all  ages|;  and  what  appears,  to 
me  at  least,  perfectly  conclusive  of 
the  question,  they  were  invariably  di- 
vided, on  the  demise  of  a  father,  equal- 
ly among  his  children.  In  Mr  Hal- 
hed^s  translation  of  a  code  of  Gentoo 
laws,  the  reader  will  find  this  matter 
fully  stated.  Let  him  consult  the  chap- 
ter on  Property,  and  he  will  see,  that 
'*When  a  father,  a  grandfather,  a 
great-grandfather,  and  any  relation  of 
this  nature,  decease,  or  lose  their  caste, 
or  renounce  the  world,  or  are  desirous 
to  give  up  their  property,  their  sons, 
grandsons,  great-grandsons,  and  other 
natural  heirs,  may  divide  and  assume 
their  glebe-land,  orchards,  jewels,  co- 
ral, clothes,  furniture,  cattle,  and 
birds,  and  all  the  estate,  real  and  per- 
8onal,ofwhich  the  persons  thus  circum- 
stanced stand  possessed."  But  lan- 
guage such  as  this  could  not  surely  be 
used,  were  the  property  vested,  not  in 
the  subject,  but  in  the  government. 

Besides  the  opinion  just  noticed,  an- 
other, and  a  no  less  groundless  theory, 
has  been  invented  ;  namely,  that  the 
state  of  society  in  India,  under  the  na- 
tive governments,  exactly  correspond- 
ed with  the  state  of  society  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  This  theory, 
which  places  the  Zemindars,  and  in- 
dependent Talookdars,  on  the  footing 
of  feudal  barons,  may  be  said  to  havts 
originated  in  the  short-sightedness  of 
some  of  the  earlier  servants  of  the 
Company,  and  to  have  been  brought 
to  maturity  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
his  immediate  advisers.  Into  the  con- 
troversy connected  with  it  I  have  no 
intention  to  enter,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  I  may  here  state,  in  direct 
terms,  that  never  was  a  greater  blun- 
der committed,  than  was  committed 
by  those  who  conferred  the  property 
of  the  soil  npon  the  Zemindars,  under 
the  idea  that  they  were  thereby  paying 
respect  to  native  institutions.  Why, 
the  very  title  of  Zemindar  is  a  thing 
of  yesterday.   It  is  not  so  much  as  no- 


•  See  the  Ayeen  Akberry,  vol.  I.,  p.  278. 
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ticed  in  the  Ayeen  Akbeny ;  and 
though  another  personage  is  there  spo- 
ken of,  in  something  like  the  language 
which  our  popular  writers  employ 
when  speaking  of  a  Zemindar,  it  is 
perfectly  manifest  that  that  personage 
was  a  mere  oflScer  of  state.  The  Ze- 
mindar of  the  Mahomedans,  by  what- 
ever title  known,  appears  to  have  been 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  officer 
of  revenue,  who  collected  the  taxes 
from  the  heads  of  villages,  handed 
them  over  to  the  provincial  Dewan, 
and  received,  as  a  compensation  for 
his  trouble,  a  per-centage  on  the  gross 
amount.  And  this  is  the  individual 
on  whom  Lord  Cornwallis  bestowed 
the  fee-simple  of  his  district,  compri- 
sing, in  some  places,  a  population  of 
half  a  million  of  souls,  with  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  one  hundred  villages. 
But  of  the  Zemindar  more  by  and  by. 

Let  me  return,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  the  village  institutions,  the 
real  and  genuine  growth  of  Hindoo 
policy.  Tlie  term  village  has  been 
employed  by  European  writers  to  de- 
note that  particular  district  or  divi- 
sion of  an  Indian  kingdom,  which 
would  be  better,  because  more  appro- 
priately defined,  by  the  word  parish 
(napoiKia).  '^  These  communities," 
says  Mr  Elphinstone,  ''  contain  in 
miniature  all  the  materials  of  a  state 
within  themselves,  and  are  almost  suf- 
ficient to  protect  their  members,  if  all 
other  governments  were  withdrawn. 
Though  probably  not  compatible  with 
a  very  good  form  of  government, 
they  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
imperfections  of  a  bad  one ;  they  pre- 
vent the  bad  effects  of  its  negligence 
and  weakness,  and  even  present  some 
ban'ier  against  its  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion." 

Attached  to  each  village  was  a  por- 
tion of  land,  differing  in  extent  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  which  was 
kept  in  cultivation  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  divided  into  farms,  fields,  or 
glebes,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
accurately  marked  and  jealously 
guarded;  each  had  a  distinct  name, 
and  each  was  the  property  of  a  distinct 
owner.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
the  field  of  au  absentee  would  be  cul- 
tivated, at  a  fixed  rent,  by  a  farmer, 
called  in  the  Mahratta  country  an 
Oopree ;  but  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion gave  support  to  their  own 
Meerassees,  or  owners.  Nor  was  go- 
vernment without  its  share  in  the  land 


of  the  nation.  Over  all  waste  and 
jungle  districts,  ghauts,  moantains, 
and  uncultivated  spots,  the  native 
princes  appear  to  have  asserted  a  pro- 
prietary right ;  but  even  these  dis- 
tricts they  invariably  resigned  into 
private  hands,  as  soon  as  they  were  so 
far  reduced  to  cultivation  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  paying  the  same  amooDt  of 
tribute  which  was  exacted  from  other 
estates. 

The  mode  of  effecting  this  was  as 
follows: — If  an  individual  felt  desi- 
rous of  adding  to  his  patrimonial  pro- 
perty, he  applied  to  the  proper  officer 
for  a  grant  or  pottah  of  waste.  For 
the  first  year  or  two,  he  was  perxnitted 
to  continue  in  the  occupancy  of  ^  Ids 
new  glebe,  without  any  tribute  being 
imposed.  By  and  by  a  small  tax  was 
demanded,  which  went  on  increasing, 
year  by  year,  till  it  arrived  at  the  or- 
dinary amount,  after  which  the  land 
became  the  absolute  property  of  the 
cultivator,  and  descended,  like  his 
more  ancient  glebe,  to  his  children. 

The  affairs  of  the  little  village  com- 
munity were  all  regulated  by  certain 
officers,  having  different  titles  in  diA 
ferent  parts  of  India,  but  all  discfeir- 
ging  the  same  duties.  Thus,  the  Mo- 
kudchiu  of  Bengal  is  the  Potail  of  tk 
Carnatic,  the  Putwarry  of  the  ojd  pro- 
vinces is  the  Curnum,  or  Coolkurnee, 
of  the  new ;  whilst  the  Mhars  of  one 
district  are  the  Talliars  of  another, 
and  so  on.  As  these  officers  are  now 
to  be  met  with,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
their  callings,  only  in  our  later  ac- 
quisitions, I  will  follow,  in  my  pre- 
sent sketch,  the  phraseology  of  Mr 
Elphinstone,  whose  description  of  the 
village  institutions  is  at  once  concise 
and  distinct. 

"  The  Potails,"  says  he,  *'  are  the 
most  important  functionaries  in  the 
villages,  and  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant class  in  the  country."  The  Potail 
is  the  headman,  or  hereditary  chief, 
of  the  community,  who  acts  towards 
his  fellow-villagers  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  a  collector  of  the  dues  of  go- 
vernment, and  a  civil  magistrate.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  police,  causes  crimi* 
nals  and  suspected  persons  to  be  ar- 
rested, listens  to  the  complaints  of  his 
neighbours,  decides  their  quarrels, and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Punchayet, 
adjusts  all  disputes  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  fields,  or  the  possession 
of  property.  As  an  officer  of  revenue, 
he  allots  the  lands  to  such  Ryots  as 
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either  have  no  land  of  their  own,  or 
are  desirous  of  cultivating  the  waste; 
he  conducts  all  arrangements  relating 
to  revenue,  between  the  government 
and  the  cultivator,  fixing  the  amount 
which  each  has  to  pay,  and  exerting 
himself"  to  promote  the  cultivation  and 
prosperity  of  the  village."  "  Though 
originally  the  agent  of  government, 
be  is  now  (that  is  in  1818)  regarded 
as  equally  the  representative  of  the 
Ryots,  and  is  not  less  useful  in  execu* 
ting  the  orders  of  the  government,  than 
asserting  the  rights,  or  at  least,  ma- 
king known  the  wrongs  of  the  people." 
The  office  of  Potail  is  hereditar}-.  He 
enjoys  a  per-centage  upon  the  revenue 
collected,  and  this,  together  with  his 
ranlc,  descends  to  his  eldest  son,  or 
nearest  heir-male.  In  other  respects 
he  is  merely,  as  the  rest  of  the  villa- 
gers are,  a  Ryot,  owning  a  patrimo- 
nial field,  and  cultivating  it  himself ; 
and  this  field  is  divided,  at  his  de- 
cease, like  the  fields  of  other  Ryots,  in 
equal  proportions  among  his  children. 

The  Coolkurnee,  Curnum,  or  Put- 
warry,  is  another  functionary,  of  no 
mean  note.  This  person  is  employed 
in  keeping  an  exact  register  of  the 
bounds  of  the  village,  and  of  the  va- 
rious fields  and  glebes  into  which  it  is 
divided,  with  the  name,  size,  and  qua- 
lity of  each,  the  name  of  the  occupier, 
the  amount  due  from  him  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  highest  revenue 
ever  produced  by  the  field  which  he 
may  cultivate.  The  Coolkurnee  far- 
ther keeps  a  list  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  whether  agriculturists 
or  artizans,  with  a  statement  of  the 
dues  from  each  to  government,  and 
the  receipt  and  balance  of  each  account. 
Besides  these  public  records,  he  keeps 
the  accounts  of  all  the  cultivators  with 
one  another,  and  with  their  creditors  ; 
he  acts  as  a  notary-public  in  drawing 
up  agreements,  and  sometimes  con- 
ducts the  private  correspondence  of 
those  who  are  not  able  to  conduct  it 
for  themselves.  He  is  paid,  either 
by  a  remission  of  the  revenue  due  from 
his  own  lands,  or  by  a  fee  upon  the 
revenue  paid  by  his  neighbours ;  and 
is  assisted  by  a  person  called  the  Chau- 
gutta,  who,  acting  when  wanted,  un- 
der the  order*  of  the  Potail,  takes  care, 
at  the  same  time,  of  t6e  Coolkumee's 
records. 

In  subserviency  to  the  Potail  and 
Coolkurnee,  are  the  Mhars,  or  watch- 
men, whose  duty  it  is  to  pravide  that 


no  violence  be  done,  nor  any  encroach- 
ment made,  upon  the  limits,  either 
of  the  village,  or  of  the  glebes  of  indi- 
viduals.   In   all  disputes  concerning 
boundaries,  the  evidence  of  these  per- 
sons  is  peculiarly  esteemed ;    they, 
moreover,  protect  the  crops,  whether 
growing  or  cut  down ;  they  are  public 
messengers,  and  guides,  and  officers  of 
police.  In  the  latter  capacity,  they  are, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Potail.   General- 
ly speaking,  there  is,  in  each  village, 
an  allowance  for  only  one  watchman, 
but  occupations  of  all  sorts  being  he- 
reditary, the  number  soon  becomes  in- 
creased, and  then  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family  relieve  and  aid  one 
another  in  their  duties.     "  The  duties 
are,"  says  Mr  Elphinstone,  "  to  keep 
watch  at  night,  to  find  out  all  arrivals 
and  departures,  to  observe  all  stran- 
gers, and  report  all  suspicious  persons 
to  the  Potail.    The  watchman  is  like- 
wise bound  to  know  the  character  of 
each  man  in  the  village ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  theft  committed  within  the 
village-bounds,  it  is  his  business  to 
detect  the  thief.    He  is  enabled  to  do 
this  by  his  early  habits  of  inquisitive- 
ness  and  observation,  as  well  as  by  the 
nature  of  his  allowance,  which,  being 
partly  a  small  share  of  the  grain  and 
similar   property  belonging  to  each 
house,  he  is  kept  always  on  the  watch 
to  ascertain  his  fees,  and  always  in 
motion  to  collect  them.  When  a  theft 
or  robbery  happens,  the  watchman 
commences    his    inquiries    and    re- 
searches ;  it  is  very  common  for  him 
to  track  a  thief  by  his  footsteps,  and 
if  he  does  this  to  another  village,  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  watchman  there,  or 
if  he  otherwise  traces  the  property  to 
an  adjoining  village,  his  responsibility 
ends,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  watch- 
man of  the  new  village  to  take  up  the 
pursuit.    The  last  village  to  which  the 
thief  has  been  clearly  traced  becomes 
answerable  for  the  property  stolen, 
which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  vil- 
lage where  the  robbery  was  committed." 
Bei«ides  these  three,  there  are  no 
less  than  nine  other  public  function- 
aries in  each  village.    These  are  the 
Potidar,  or  silver-smith,  who  assays 
all  money,  paid  either  to  government 
or  to  individuals;  the  astrologer,  whose 
business  it  is  to  calculate  nativities,  to 
declare  fortunate  and  unfortunate  days 
for  sowing,  reaping,  &c. ;  the  Goorov, 
or  priest,  who  presides  at  the  pagoda^ 
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and  conducts  the  public  worship ;  the 
schoolmaster,  the  washerman,  the  car- 
penter, the  barber,  &c.,  and,  in  short,  a 
professor  of  every  useful  art,  not  for- 
getting the  poet,  the  physician,  and  the 
dancer.  Each  of  these  classes  consists 
of  one  or  more  individuals,  according 
as  the  original  families  have  branched 
out ;  and  all  are  paid  by  a  small  per- 
centage on  the  public  revenue,  as  well 
as  by  gifts,  at  the  seasons  of  new  moons 
and  at  other  sacred  periods,  of  rice, 
ghu,  and  sometimes  of  money,  from 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  For  the 
payment  of  the  Goorov,  indeed,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  temple,  grants 
of  land  seem  to  have  been  frequently 
made  by  the  ancient  governments, 
whilst  the  assignment  of  a  private 
estate  for  this  sacred  purpose,  or  for 
the  support  of  a  school  or  college,  was 
invariably  sanctioned  by  law.  But 
where  no  such  grants  chanced  to  be 
made,  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  the 
village,  which  fell  chiefly  upon  the 
Meerassees  or  proprietors,  and  was  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the 
Potail.  "  In  general,"  says  Mr  El- 
phinstone,  "  these  expenses  were  in 
the  proportion  of  one- tenth,  or  from 
that  to  one-fifth  to  the  public  re- 
venue." 

With  respect  to  the  revenue  collect- 
ed, I  have  already  said,  that,  in  the 
best  days  of  the  Hindoo  governments, 
it  amounted  to  one-sixth  part  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  soil.  To  ascer- 
tain this,  various  methods  appear  to 
have  been  adopted.  Sometimes  a  rough 
estimate  was  made,  whilst  the  crop  was 
yet  green, — occasionally,  indeed,  be- 
fore it  had  sprung  up, — of  its  probable 
amount ;  and  the  cultivator  undertook 
to  pay,  either  in  money  or  in  grain, 
the  stated  proportion  of  that  valua- 
tion. At  other  times,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  the  Potail,  and 
by  the  Potail  with  his  fellow-villa- 
gers, for  a  certain  sum  in  money, — 
and,  thirdly*  an  annual  account  was 
taken  of  the  crop  after  it  had  been 
reaped,  and  the  proportion  due  to 
government  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  public  officers.  But  as  to  a  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  land,  such  a  claim 
was  at  no  period  advanced  by  a  native 
government.  **  The  result  of  these  re- 
ports," says  the  gentleman  already  re- 
ferred to  (the  reports  of  the  collectors 
relative  to  the  land-tenure  in  the 
Mahratta  Territories), — "  and  of  my 
•Ti  inqniries,  is,  that  a  larcfe  portion 
^le  Ryots  are  tlie  proprietors  of  their 


estates,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  land-tax  to  the  GovemmeDt ; — 
that  their  property  is  hereditary  and 
saleable ;  and  they  are  never  dif^po^ 
sessed  while  they  pay  their  tax ;  aod 
even  then,  they  have,  for  a  long  period 
(at  least  thirty  years),  the  right  of  re- 
claiming their  estates,  on  paying  the 
dues  of  Government."  It  is  tme,  that 
Mr  Elpliinstone's  report  bears  date  in 
1819,  and  this  may  account  for  the  in- 
creased burdens  which  he  notices  aa 
imposed  upon  the  landed  proprietors ; 
but  if  no  doubt  could  exist  in  1819  as 
to  the  person  in  whom  the  right  of 
property  was  vested,  far  less  can  it  be 
doubted  in  whom  that  right  ^vas  vest- 
ed under  the  ancient  governments. — 
**  An  opinion  prevails,"  he  continnes, 
"throughout  the  Mahratta  country^ 
that,  nnder  the  old  Hindoo  government, 
all  the  land  was  held  by  Meerassees^ 
and  that  the  Ooprees  (orfarmers)  were 
introduced  as  the  old  proprietors  sunk 
nnder  the  tyranny  of  the  Mahomc- 
dans.     This  opinion  is  supported  by 
the  faet,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
fields  now  cultivated  by  Ooprees  are 
recorded  in  the  village  books  as  be- 
longing to  absent  proprietors,  and  ^• 
fords,  when   combined  with  circon- 
stances  observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  with  the  light  land- 
tax  authorized  by  Menu,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  the  revenue  system, 
nnder  the  Hindoos,  (if  they  bad  a  uni- 
form system,)  was  founded  on  private 
property  in  the  soil."     I  am  always 
happy  to  avail  myself  of  such  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Mr  Elphinstone ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  transcribed  the  above 
passage  here,  though,  probably,  I  may 
stand  more  in  need  of  it,  when  I  come 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  settlement 
which  claims  Lord  Cornwallis  as  its 
author. 

I  have  spoken,  in  a  former  part  of 
this  letter,  of  the  assistance  derived 
by  the  Potail,  in  the  adjustment  of 
civil  disputes,  from  a  punchayet.  Of 
the  nature  of  that  body,  so  important 
in  the  administration  of  justice  among 
the  Hindoos,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  some  farther  account. 

When  a  dispute  arose  between  two 
individuals  on  the  subject  of  a  debt, 
or  boundaries,  or  any  other  such  mat- 
ter, a  complaint  was  lodged  by  the 
party  considering  himself  aggrieved, 
with  the  Potail,  who  privately  com- 
manded a  pnnchayet  to  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  merits 
of  the  case.     The  punchayet  consist- 
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ed,  like  a  jury  in  £ngland,  of  a  certain 
number  of  respectable  iuiiabitanta,  va- 
rying, according  toc)rcumstancea,from 
five,  nine,  and  eleven,  up  to  fifty.*— 
**  The  members  of  a  punchayet  were 
generally  selected  by  the  officer  of  go- 
veroment,  by  whom  it  was  granted 
with  the  approbation  of  the  parties, 
and  often  at  their  suggestion  ;  some- 
times the  parties  chose  an  equal  num- 
ber each,  and  the  officer  named  an 
umpire." — "  The  members  were  peo- 
ple in  the  same  situation  of  life  as  the 
parties,  or  people  likely  to  understand 
the  subject  in  discussion  ;  the  number 
was  required  to  be  odd,"  and  "  it  ge- 
nerally met  at  the  house  of  the  officer 
who  summoned  it. 

"  In  villages,  the  Potail  got  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  impartial  Ry- 
ots to  sit  under  a  tree,  or  in  the  temple, 
'  or  Choultry,"  (the  inn  or  place  of  rest 
for  travellers)  ;  "  nobody  attended  on 
the  part  of  government;  and,  as  the  sub- 
mission of  the  parties  was  voluntary, 
their  wishes  were,  of  course,  more  at- 
tended to  than  elsewhere."  (Be  it  ob- 
served, that  the  contrast  here  drawn  is 
between  village  punch  aye  ts,  and  pun- 
chayets  appointed  to  decide  a  dispute 
between  two  villages, — in  other  words, 
district  punchayets.)  "  The  consent 
of  the  members,  however,  was  every- 
where reckoned  essential  to  a  punchay- 
et, and  the  tirst  act  of  the  meeting 
was  to  take  a  ruzeenamah,  or  acknow- 
Icdgmeut  of  such  a  consent.  Security 
was  also  not  unfrequently  taken  for 
the  parties  complying  with  the  award 
of  the  punchayet.  In  petty  disputes 
in  villages, the  parties  gave  two  straws, 
in  token  of  submission,  instead  of  a 
written  ruzeenamah." 

The  pnnchayet  being  assembled, 
the  dii^puting  parties  appeared  before 
it,  stating,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
the  one  his  claim,  the  other  his  ground 
of  denial.  Little  or  no  form  was  ob- 
served ;  the  punchayet  conducting  its 
examination,  both  of  the  parties  them- 
selves and  of  their  witnesses,  in  the  way 
of  conversation ;  whilst  nothing  was 
written  down  except  the  decision,  and 
sometimes  not  even  that.  If,  indeed, 
the  case  chanced  to  be  of  very  great 
importance,  or  if  the  interests  of  two 
or  more  villages  were  concerned,  then 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  re- 
corded, all  the  writing  being  perform- 
ed by  the  Coolkumee,  to  whose  care 
it  was  afterwards  intrusted. 


In  trials  before  a  punchayet,  a  de- 
cided preference  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  written,  over  oral  testimony. 
Documents,  deeds  of  sale,  acknowledg- 
ments of  debt,  and  so  forth,  were  al- 
ways,and  most  justly,accounted  better 
evidence  than  the  mere  declaration  of 
a  witness.  The  witnesses  were,  how- 
ever, "  examined  and  cross-examined 
with  great  care  ; "  but  if  any  part  of 
their  evidence  was  taken  down  in  wri- 
ting, it  was  only  the  substance ;  and 
then  **  generally  in  their  own  hand,  if 
they  could  write."  "  The  natives  have 
not  the  same  deference  for  testimony 
that  we  have ;  they  allow  a  witness 
no  more  credit  than  his  situation,  and 
character,and  connexion  with  the  case, 
entitle  him  to;  they  also  lay  great 
stress  on  his  manner  and  appearance 
while  giving  his  testimony.  Oaths 
were  seldom  imposed,  unless  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  the 
witness,  and  then  great  pains  were 
taken  to  make  them  solemn." 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  princi- 
ple by  which  punchayets  were  guided, 
it  was  founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  Hin- 
doo law ;  modified,  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  local  usage,  and  the  notions 
of  the  persons  composing  it,  of  equity 
and  justice.  Local  usage,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  universal  law 
of  Hindostan.  It  was  one  with  which 
all  the  villagers  were  fully  acquainted, 
and  against  the  award  of  which  no 
man  presumed  to  grumble ;  the  pun- 
chayets consnlting  no  book,  nor  re- 
ferring to  a  Shastery,  or  expounder  of 
the  sacred  law,  for  an  opinion,  unless 
some  point  relative  to  marriage,  snc- 
cession,  or  other  things  provided  for  on 
a  broad  basis,  was  in  question.  The 
members  of  a  punchayet  received  no 
fee  for  their  attendance ;  but  when 
much  of  their  time  had  been  taken  up, 
and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  imposed 
upon  them*  the  snccessful  suitor  open- 
ly made  them  a  present  for  their 
pains. 

I  have  said  that  suitors  attended  at 
the  place  of  meeting  in  person.  This 
was  generally,  but  not  invariably  the 
case.  A  person,  for  example,  who  felt 
himself  prevented  from  attending,  was 
permitted  to  send  an  agent,  usually  a 
relative  or  domestic  of  his  own,  to  re- 
priesent  himself;  but  there  were  no 
such  officers  as  vakuls,  or  hired  plead- 
ers, in  those  days — that  is  a  profes- 
sion which  claims  Lord  Cornwallis  for 
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its  author.    Whea  the  report  of  the  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  cormp- 
punchayet  was  made  out,  the  officer  tion  iu  the  jury,  the  magistrate  was 
of  government  proceeded  to  confirm  bound  to  investigate  the  matter ;  and, 
and  enforce  its  decree,  the  mode  of  should   the  accusation    proTe   well- 
payment  being  regulated  according  to  founded,  to  order  a  new  trial, 
the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  I  have  yet. a  great  deal  to  say  on  the 
losing  party.    If  he  were  rich,  imme-  subject  of  native  institutions,  before  I 
diate  payment  was  ordered  ;  if  other-  can  pretend  tocontrast  the  present  with 
wise,  he  was  commanded  to  pay  by  the  former  condition  of  India.     The 
instalments;  and  in  case  of  utter  in-  changesgradually  wrought  as  kingdoms 
capability,  an  exemption  from  the  de-  became  enlarged, — the  alterations  ef- 
mands  of  his  creditor  was  granted  for  fected  by  the  Mahomedans — and  other 
a  certain  number  of  years.    This  was  no  less  important  matters,  mast  be  sta- 
done  to  enable  him  by  his  own  Indus-  ted.     But  these  I  shall  defer  to  a  fa- 
try  to  acquire  the  means  of  meeting  ture  opportunity.  Enough  is  done  for 
the  demand  ;  but  iu  case  of  a  refusal  the  present,  when  I  beg  you  to  ob- 
on  his  part  to  obey,  the  system  called  serve,  that  not  one  of  all  the  rcvolu- 
Tukkazza  was  had  recourse  to.     Li-  tions  to  which  India  has  been  snbject- 
terally  speakiug,  this  means  no  more  ed,  interfered  in  any  material  degree 
than  dunning ;  but  when  authorized  with  the  village  system.    That  conti- 
by  an  award  of  court,  it  included  eve-  nued  the  same  under  an  extensive  as 
rything,  from  simple  importunity,  up  under  a  petty  Rajahship  ;  it  was  left 
to  placing  a  guard  over  a  man,  "  pre-  whole  and  untouched  by  the  Maho- 
venting  his  eating,  tying  him  neck  and  medans  ;  it  remained  for  the  English, 
heels,  or  making  him  stand  on  one  leg  in  their  zeal  to  improve  the  condition 
with  a  heavy  stone  on  his  head,  under  of  the  people,  to  work  its  overthrow, 
a  vertical  sun."    Be  it  observed,  how-  And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
ever,  that  if  submission  to  a  verdict  We  shall  see  in  due  time. 


RINGAN  AND  MAY. 

Ane  richte  mowmfnlle  dittye, 

Maide  be  Mr  Houqoe. 

I  hearit  ane  laveroke  synging  with  gle, 
And  O  but  the  burde  sang  cheirilye ; 
Then  I  axit  at  my  true  love  Bingan, 
Gif  he  kend  quhat  the  bonny e  burde  wals  syngan  ? 

Now,  my  love  Ringan  is  blithe  and  yongue. 
But  he  hethe  ane  fayre  and  flatteryng  tongue ; 
And  och,  I'm  fearit  I  like  ower  weillo 
His  talis  of  lufe,  though  kynde  and  leille. 
So  I  sayis  to  him  in  scornfuUe  wayis, 
"  You  ken  no  worde  that  burdye  sayis." 

Then  my  love  he  tnrnit  aboute  to  mee, 
And  there  wals  ane  smyle  in  his  pawky  ee  ; 
And  he  sayis,  *'  My  May,  my  dawtyit  dowe, 
I  ken  that  straine  farre  better  nor  you  ; 
For  that  littil  fairye  that  liltis  sae  loud, 
And  hingis  on  the  freenge  of  the  sonnye  clonde, 
Is  tellyng  the  taille  in  chantis  and  chymis, 
I  half  tellit  to  thee  ane  thusyande  tymis. 
I  will  lette  thee  heire  our  straynis  accorde, 
And  the  laverokis  swcite  sang,  worde  for  worde. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  LARKIS  SONG. 

'  O,  my  love  is  bonnye,  and  mylde  to  se, 
Als  sweitlye  she  sittis  on  her  dewye  le, 
And  turuis  up  her  cheike  and  cleire  grey  eye, 
To  liste  quhatis  saying  withinne  the  sky; 
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For  she  thynkis  my  mornyng  hymne  so  sweite, 
With  the  streimniers  of  hevin  anethc  my  feite, 
Qahere  the  proade  Goss-hawke  colde  nefer  wonne 
Atweene  the  graye  cloade  and  the  soune, 
And  she  thynkis  her  love  aue  thyng  of  the  skyis, 
Sent  downe  fre  the  holye  Paradysse, 
To  syng  to  the  worild  at  morne  and  evin, 
The  sweite  Infe-sangis  in  the  bowris  of  hevin. 

*  O  my  love  is  bonnye,  and  yongue,  and  cheste, 
Als  sweitly  she  sittis  in  her  mossy  este  1 
And  she  demii  the  bardis  on  bosbe  and  tro, 
Als  nothyng  but  duste  and  droulle  to  mee. 
Tho  the  Robyn  wairbel  his  waesum  chirle, 
And  the  Merle  gar  ail  the  greinwode  dirle, 
And  the  Storm-cock  tontis  on  his  tourj'ng  pyne, 
She  trewis  their  sangis  ane  mocke  to  myne ; 
The  Lintyis  cbeipe  ane  dittye  tame, 
And  the  Shillphais  everlestyng  rhame  ; 
The  Pliveris  whew  ane  soloch  dreire, 
And  the  Whilly-whapis  ane  shaime  to  beire; 
And  quhanevir  ane  Infer  comis  in  viewe, 
She  cowris  anethe  her  skreine  of  dewe. 

'  O  my  love  is  bonnye  I  her  virgyn  breste 
Is  sweiter  to  me  nor  the  dawnyng  eiste ; 
And  weille  do  I  lyke  at  the  gloamyng  stille, 
To  dreip  fi-e  the  lyfte  or  the  lourying  hille, 
And  presse  her  este  as  qnhite  als  mylke, 
And  her  brest  as  saft  als  the  downy e  silke/  " 

Now  qnhen  my  love  had  warbelit  awaye 
To  this  baisse  parte  of  the  laverokis  laye, 
Myne  herte  wals  lyke  to  burste  in  twaine, 
And  the  teris  flowit  fro  myne  eyne  lyke  raine. 
At  lengthe  he  sayit,  with  ane  syche  fulle  lang, 
**  Quhat  ailes  my  love  at  the  laverokis  sang  ?  " 

Say  is  I,  '*  He  is  ane  baisse  and  wycked  birde, 
Als  ever  raise  fro  the  dewye  yirde ; 
It's  a  shaime  to  mounte  on  his  mornyng  wyng, 
At  the  yettis  of  hevin  sikan  sangis  to  syng ; 
And  all  to  win  with  his  awmerous  dynne, 
Ane  sweete  little  virgyn  birde  to  synne, 
And  wrecke  with  flatterye  and  song  combynde 
His  deire  lyttil  maydenis  pece  of  mynde  I 

0  were  I  hir,  I  wolde  let  him  se 

His  sangis  sholde  all  be  lost  on  mee/* 

Then  my  luve  took  me  in  his  armis, 
And  gan  to  lande  my  leifn  charmis ; 
But  I  wolde  not  so  moch  als  let  him  speike, 
Nor  stroke  my  chynne,  nor  kisse  my  cheike, 
For  I  feirit  myne  herte  wals  going  wrang, 
It  wals  so  movit  at  the  laverokis  sang. 

Yet  stille  I  laye  withe  ane  npcaste  ee, 
And  stille  he  wals  syngin  so  bonnilye, 
That,  tho  withe  my  mynde  I  had  grit  stryffe, 

1  colde  nat  forbeire  it  for  my  lyffe. 
But  als  he  hnng  on  the  hevinis  browe, 
I  saide,  I  kenit  not  why,  nor  howe, 

^'  Quhatis  that  lyttil  deail  sayand  nowe  ?  ** 
Then  my  luve  Ringan  be  wals  so  gladde, 
He  leughe  tille  his  foUye  pat  me  madde ; 
And  he  said,  "  My  luve,  I  will  tell  yon  true, 
He  semis  to  syng  that  strayne  to  you ; 
Vol.  XVII.  4  Z 
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For  it  say  is,  I  will  rainge  the  yirde  and  ay  re 
To  feide  my  love  with  the  finest  fare  ; 
And  qnhen  she  lukis  fro  her  bedde  to  mee, 
Withe  the  yeamyng  Infe  of  a  moderis  ee, 
O  then  I  will  come,  and  drawe  her  neirer, 
And  watche  her  closer,  and  Infe  her  deirer, 
And  wee  never  shalle  paii^te  till  our  dying  day, 
But  Infe  and  Infe  on  for  ever  and  aye  I " 

Then  myne  berte  it  bled  with  a  thrylling  pleasure, 
Quhen  it  lernit  the  laverokis  closyng  measnre, 
And  it  rase,  and  rase,  and  wolde  not  reste, 
And  wolde  hardly  bide  withinne  my  briste. 
Then  up  I  rase,  and  away  I  sprongne. 
And  saide  to  my  luve  with  scornfulle  tongue, 
That  it  wals  ane  bigge  and  burning  shame; 
That  hee  and  the  larke  were  bothe  to  blame ; 
For  there  were  some  layis  so  softe  and  blande 
That  breste  of  mayden  colde  nat  stande ; 
And  if  he  laye  in  the  wode  his  laine, 
Quhille  I  came  backe  to  list  the  straine 
Of  ane  awmeroas  birde  amang  the  brome. 
Then  he  mochte  lye  qnhille  the  day  of  dome ! 

But  for  all  the  storte  and  stiyffe  I  maide  ; 
For  all  I  did,  and  all  I  saide, 
Alas  1  I  feire  it  will  be  lang 
Or  I  forgette  that  wee  burdis  sang ! 
And  langer  still,  or  I  can  flee 
The  lad  that  tellit  that  sang  to  me ! 

Altrive  Lake,  March  14//i,  1825. 


THE  WrrCH  OF  THE  GRAY  THORN. 
BY  JAMES  HOGG  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

"  Thou  old  wrinkled  beldam,  thou  crone  of  the  night, 
Come  read  me  my  vision,  and  read  it  aright ; 
For  *tis  said  thou  bast  insight  the  picture  to  scan 
Far  onward  beyond  the  existence  of  man — 
And  bid'st  thee  for  ever  from  eye  of  the  day. 
But  rid^st  on  the  night- wind  away  and  away 
Over  cloud,  over  valley,  on  hemlock  or  reed, 
To  burrow  in  churchyards,  and  harass  the  dead. 
Old  beldam  declare  thee,  and  give  me  to  wis. 
If  I  stand  at  the  side  of  such  being  as  this !  " 

**  Mad  priest  of  Inchaffery,  I  know  thee  too  well. 
Though  thus  in  disguise  thon  hast  come  to  my  cell; 
What  is  it  to  thee  if  throngh  darkness  I  fly 
Like  bird  to  career  round  the  skirts  of  the  sky — 
Or  sail  o^er  the  seas  in  my  shallop  of  shell, 
To  do  what  the  tongue  of  flesh  dares  not  to  tell  ? 
Suffice  it,  I  know  what  thy  vision  hath  been, 
Ere  a  word  I  have  heard,  or  a  sign  I  have  seen  ; 
Besides,  its  high  import  distinctly  I  see  ; 
And,  priest  of  Inchaffery,  I'll  tell  it  to  thee — 
Not  for  love  or  reward,  but  it  troubles  me  sore 
To  have  one  in  my  presence  I  scorn  and  abhor. 

"  Thou  did'st  dream  of  a  coronet  blazing  with  gold. 
That  was  hailM  by  the  young,  and  admired  by  the  old ; 
And  thou  had'st  a  longing  the  thing  to  obtain, 
But  all  thy  bold  efforts  to  reach  it  were  vain ; 
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When  lo !  thine  own  mitre  arose  from  thy  crown, 

And  mounted  aloft,  whilst  the  other  sank  down  ; 

It  mounted  and  rose  in  a  circle  of  flame, 

'Midst  clamours  of  wonder  and  shouts  of  acclaim  ; 

The  crown  into  darkness  descended  apace, 

And  thine  was  exalted  on  high  in  its  place. 

Thou  saw'st  till  the  red  blood  ran  down  in  a  stream. 

Thou  awakened'st  in  terror,  and  all  was  a  dream ! 

Priest,  that  was  thy  dream — and  thou  must — 'tis  decreed — 

Put  down  the  Archbishop,  and  rise  in  his  stead !" 

'^  Thou  liest,  thou  old  hag.    With  the  cunning  of  hell 
Thon  darest  me  to  practise  what  thou  dost  foretell ; 
But  there  both  thy  master  and  thee  I'll  defy : 
Yet  that  was  my  vision,  I  may  not  deny. 
Mysterious  being,  nnblest  and  unsh riven  ! 
Pray,  had'st  thon  that  secret  from  hell  or  from  heaven?" 

^^  I  had  it,  proud  priest,  from  a  fountain  sublime, 
That  swells  beyond  nature,  and  streams  beyond  time ; 
And  though  from  the  same  source  thy  warning  might  come. 
Yet  mine  was  the  essence  and  thine  but  the  scum. 
I  heard  and  I  saw,  what,  if  thon  had'st  but  seen, 
A  terror  thy  mortal  existence  had  been  ; 
For  thon  had'st  grown  rigid  as  statne  of  lead — 
A  beacon  of  terror  for  sinners  to  dread  I 
Thou  think'st  thon  hast  learning  and  knowledge  inborn ; 
Proud  priest  of  Inchaifery,  I  langh  thee  to  scorn  1 
Thou  know'st  less  of  nature,  where  spirits  roam  free. 
Than  a  mole  does  of  heaven,  or  a  worm  does  of  thee. 

*^  Begone  with  thy  gold,  thy  ambition,  and  pride ; 
I  have  told  thee  thy  vision,  and  solved  it  beside. 
But  dare  not  to  doubt  the  event  I  foretell — 
The  thing  is  decreed  both  in  heaven  and  hell. 
That  thon,  an  arch -traitor,  mnst  do  a  good  deed. 
Put  down  the  Archbishop,  and  rise  in  his  stead  I " 

Away  went  the  Abbot  with  crosier,  and  cowl. 
And  visions  of  grandeur  disturbing  his  soul ; 
And  as  he  rode  on,  to  himself  thns  he  said — 

*'*'  The  counsels  of  heaven  must  all  be  obeyed ; 
Nor  throne,  church,  nor  state,  can  security  have, 
Till  that  haughty  prelate  be  laid  in  his  grave. 
Let  that  nerve  my  arm,  and  my  warrandice  be." — 
Well  said,  thon  good  Abbot  of  Inchafferye  1 

The  Archbishop  had  plotted  too  deep  in  the  state  \ 
The  nobles  were  moved  'gainst  the  man  of  their  hate ; 
The  Monarch  was  ronscd,  and  pronounced  in  his  wrath 
A  sentence  unseemly — the  Archbishop's  death  I 
But  that  very  night  that  his  doom  was  decreed, 
A  private  assassin  accomplished  the  deed. 
The  court  was  amaz'd ;  for  lond  whisperings  came 
Of  a  deed  too  nnhallow'd  and  horrid  to  name ; 
Abroad  msh'd  the  mmour,  and  would  not  be  stemm'd ; 
The  murderer  is  captured,  convicted,  condemn'd ; 
Condemn'd  to  be  hnng  like  a  dog  on  a  tree. 
'*  Who  is  the  assassin? — Pray  who  may  it  be? — 
Ha  I— The  worthy  good  Abbot  of  Inchafferye  I" 

In  darkness  and  chains  the  poor  Abbot  is  laid. 
And  soon  his  death-warrant  is  to  him  conveyed ; 
His  honr  is  announced,  bnt  he  laughs  it  to  scorn, 
And  sends  an  express  for  the  Witch  of  Gray-Thorn. 
She  came  at  his  call,  and  though  hideous  her  form. 
And  shrivelled,  and  cronch'd,  like  a  crane  in  a  storm, 
Yet  in  her  dim  eye  that  was  hallo w'd  by  time 
The  joy  of  a  demon  was  gleaming  sublime, 
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And  with  a  weak  laugh  Hwixt  a  scream  and  a  hiss, 
She  cried,  '*  Pray,  great  Abbot,  is  all  come  to  this  ?" — 

"  Where  now  thy  bright  omens^  thou  hag  of  the  night? 
Come  read  me  this  riddle,  and  read  it  aright. 
So  far  thou  said^st  truth — the  Archbishop  is  dead ! 
Thy  bodement  confirm — shall  I  rise  in  his  stead?" — 

'*  Yes,  up  to  the  gallows  I"  the  beldam  replied. 
**  This  day  the  Archbishop  had  suffered  and  died  ; 
Bat  headlong  on  death  I  have  caused  thee  to  run. 
Ha,  ha  I  I  have  conquer'd,  and  thou  art  undone  !" — 

^*  Oh  had  I  the  hands  which  these  fetters  degrade, 
To  sear  out  thy  tongue  for  the  lies  it  hath  made, 
I  would  rend  out  thy  heart,  with  black  falsehood  so  crammM, 
And  consign  thy  old  soul  to  eternity  damn'd  1 
May  Heaven's  dread  vengeance  depart  from  thee  never, 
But  descend  and  enthral  thee  for  ever  and  ever!" 

*'  Ay,  curse  thou  away ;  to  the  theme  I  agree  ; 
Thy  curse  is  worth  ten  thousand  blessings  to  me. 
Ha,  ha!  thou  proud  priest,  I  have  won  I  I  have  won  1 
Thy  course  of  ambition  and  cruelty's  run. 
Thou  tortured'st  me  once,  till  my  nerves  were  all  torn, 
For  crimes  I  was  free  of  as  babe  newly  born  ; 
'Twas  that  which  compell'd  me,  in  hour  of  despair, 
To  sell  soul  and  body  to  the  Prince  of  the  Air ; 
That  great  dreadfal  spirit  of  power  and  of  pride. 
His  servant  I  am,  and  thy  curse  I  deride. 
For  vengeance  I  did  it,  for  vengeance  alone ; 
Without  that,  fotnrity  lurements  had  none. 
I  have  now  had  full  measure  in  sight  of  the  sun — 
Ha,  ha!  thou  proud  priest,  I  have  won!  I  have  won ! 
*Tis  not  thy  poor  life  that  my  vengeance  can  tame, 
It  flies  to  the  future,  to  regions  of  flame. 
To  witness,  exulting,  th'  extreme  of  thy  doom, 
And  harass  thy  being  'mid  terror  and  gloom. 
Ay,  grind  thou  thy  fetters,  and  fume  as  thou  wilt, 
O  how  I  rejoice  in  thy  rage  and  thy  guilt ! 
And  more — I  have  promise  may  well  strike  thee  dumb. 
To  be  nurse  to  thy  spirit  for  ages  to  come  ; 
Think  how  thou  wilt  joy  that  the  task  shall  be  mine 
To  wreck  and  to  tease  thee  with  tortures  condign, 
O'er  cataracts  of  sulphur,  and  torrents  of  flame. 
And  horrors  that  have  not  exposure  nor  name. 
Until  this  vile  world  of  lust  and  of  crime 
Have  sounded  through  fire  the  last  trumpet  of  Time  : 
Adieu,  bloody  priest,  in  thy  hour  of  despair. 
When  thy  soul  is  forthcoming,  there's  one  shall  be  there.'* 

The  Abbot  was  borne  to  the  scafibld  away. 
He  stretch 'd  out  his  hands  and  attempted  to  pray ; 
But  at  that  dire  moment  there  sounded  a  knell ; 
Close  to  his  stunn'd  ear,  'twixt  a  laugh  and  a  yell ; 
And  a  voice  said  aloud,  that  seem'd  creaking  with  hate, 
**  Ha,  ha  I  thou  proud  priest,  it's  too  late  I  it's  too  late  1" 
He  shiver'd,  he  shrnuk,  dropp'd  the  sign,  and  was  hung ; 
He  gasp'd,  and  he  died,  and  that  moment  there  rung 
This  sound  through  the  welkin  so  darksome  and  dun, 
**  I  have  thee  I — 1  have  thee  I — I  have  won  1— I  have  won !" 

Altrivk  Lake,  March  11,  1825. 
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Chap.  XII. 


I  AROSE  next  morning  refreshed, 
yigorous,  and  prepared  to  follow  my 
ordinary  occupation  of  shooting.  It 
was  a  clear  frosty  day,  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  over- head,  and  a  thou- 
sand little  birds  were  rejoicing  in  the 
warmth  of  his  beams  ;  ray  dogs  were 
in  high  condition  ;  my  gun  was  clean 
and  in  good  order;  and  myself  big 
with  determination  not  to  fire  in  too 
great  a  hurry,  but  to  be  sure  of  my 
aim  before  I  pulled  the  trigger.  Thus 
attended,  and  thus  animated,  I  set 
forth  after  breakfast ;  and  having  pre- 
viously ascertained  the  favourite  hauut 
of  a  hare  which  had  more  than  once 
escaped  me,  1  turned  my  steps  towards 
it.  My  faitliful  spaniel  had  just  begun 
to  give  tongue,  and  my  fowling-piece 
was  already  in  a  position  to  be  lifted 
at  once  to  the  shoulder,  when  the  re- 
port of  a  single  cannon,  coming  from 
the  front,  attracted  my  attention.  I 
stopped  short,  but  had  not  time  to  call 
in  my  dog,  when  another  and  another 
discharge  took  place,  mixed  with  an 
occasional  rattle  of  mubketry.  This 
was  warning  enough.  Though  the 
hare  started  from  her  seat,  I  permitted 
her  to  depart  in  peace,  and  whistling 
loudly  for  my  four-footed  companions 
to  follow,  I  ran  back  towaids  my  quar- 
ters. As  I  proceeded,  the  firiug  be- 
came every  moment  more  and  more 
heavy,  till  at  length  it  had  increased 
into  an  uninterrupted  roar. 

On  reaching  the  houses  I  found  that 
the  alarm  was  already  given.  The 
bugles  were  sounding  to  recall  such  as 
might  be  abroad,  and  the  men  were 
accouteriug  with  all  haste.  For  our- 
selves, Graham  and  I  took  care  on  the 
present  occasion  to  make  better  provi- 
sion against  detention  than  we  had 
done  the  day  before  ;  but  our  baggage 
we  were  obliged  to  leave,  to  be  packed 
and  made  ready  for  moving  by  our 
bat-men.  Aid-de- camp  after  aid-de- 
camp passed  in  the  meanwhile  to  and 
fro,  one  galloping  from  the  front  to 
urge  an  immediate  advance,  another 
galloping  from  the  rear  to  ascertain 
how  matters  were  going ;  whilst  the 
various  battalions,  as  each  was  equip- 
ped and  ready,  hurried  •  down  to  the 
main  road,  to  join  its  particular  bri- 
gade. 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed  from  the  moment  that  the 
alarm  was  first  given,  when  we  found 
ourselves  marching  once  more  in  the 
same  direction,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
order,  in  which  we  had  marched  yes- 
terday. Our  march  had  in  it,  how- 
ever, even  more  of  deep  excitement 
than  that  of  the  preceding  day.  We 
had  not  proceeded  above  a  mile,  when 
indications  of  what  was  going  on  in 
front  began  to  present  themselves,  in 
the  form  of  baggage,  mules,  and  hor^e^^, 
pouring,  in  all  haste  and  confusion,  to 
the  rear ;  while  a  wounded  man  or 
two,  ever  and  anon,  dragged  himself 
with  difficulty  in  the  same  direction, 
and  gave,  as  the  wounded  invariably 
give,  the  most  alarming  account  of  the 
state  of  afikirs.  *'  Push  on,  push  on, 
for  God's  sake,"  said  one  poor  fellow 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  head,  and 
was  lying,  rather  than  sitting,  across 
a  horse,  '*  push  on,  or  it  will  be  all 
over.  Forty  thousand  of  the  enemy 
are  coming  on,  and  there  are  not  two 
thousand  men  up  to  oppose  them.^' 
Of  course,  we  quickened  our  pace  with 
infinite  good  will. 

A  group  of  perhaps  twenty  wound- 
ed privates  and  officers  had  passed, 
when  the  next  body  which  met  us 
was  a  detachment  of  ten  sound  men 
and  a  sergeant,  who  were  conducting 
to  the  rear  about  an  hundred  French 
prisoners.  These  were  saluted  with 
a  cheer,  but  even  these  urged  us  for- 
ward, with  the  intelligence  that  the 
5th  division  must  be  80on  overpower- 
ed. But  now  the  scene  of  action  be- 
gan to  open  upon  us.  We  had  passed 
through  Bedart,  and  were  descending 
the  little  eminence  on  which  it  is 
built,  when  the  combatants  became 
distinguishable ;  and  a  very  magnifi- 
cent, as  well  as  gratifying  spectacle^ 
they  presented.  The  nearest  handluL 
of  British  troops  were  opposing  them- 
selves, in  the  most  determined  man- 
ner, to  a  mass  of  men,  so  dense,  and 
so  extended,  as  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  main  road,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Our  people  were,  it  is  true, 
giving  way.  They  had  already  main- 
tained a  most  unequal  contest  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  and  their  num- 
bers, originally  small,  were  fast  dimi- 
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nishiDg.  Bat  do  sooner  had  the  head 
of  our  column  shown  itself,  than  their 
confidence  completely  returned,  and 
they  renewed  the  struggle  with  increa- 
sed alacrity. 

The  same  circumstance  which  gave 
fresh  courage  to  our  comrades,  acted, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  in  a  directly 
contrary  manner  upon  the  enemy. 
Not  that  they  fell  into  confusion,  or 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  dismay  ; 
but  it  was  evident,  from  their  mode  of 
proceeding,  that  their  general  had  lost 
bis  confidence  of  immediate  success, 
and  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
trust  less  to  the  weight  of  his  single 
column,  and  to  and  manceuvring  and 
skill  to  brute  violence.  His  attack 
was  accordingly  suspended,  whilst  a 
battery  of  ten  or  twelve  guns  being 
hastily  brought  to  the  front,  opened, 
not  upon  the  division  with  which  be 
had  been  hitherto  engaged,  but  upon 
us.  And  I  must  confess  that  the  guns 
were  well  served.  The  gunners  lay- 
ing them  for  a  particular  turning  in 
the  road,  mowed  down  some  two  or 
three  ont  of  each  company  as  it  came 
up,  and  caused  us  to  suffer  no  incon- 
siderable loss,  long  before  we  arrived 
within  range  of  musketry. 

As  soon  as  we  had  passed  this  peril- 
ous spot,  we  abandoned  the  main  road, 
and  turning  into  an  open  green  field, 
on  the  right,  we  marched  into  line. 
In  front  of  ns  was  a  thick  wood,  for 
the  possession  of  which  our  people  and 
the  French  were  warmly  struggling. 
On  our  side,  it  was  garrisoned  by  a 
battalion  of  Portuguese,  and  a  couple 
of  British  regiments,  and  it  was  as- 
saulted by  a  perfect  swann  of  French 
tirallenrsj  but  neither  did  the  latter 
succeed  in  driving  their  opponents 
through  it,  nor  could  the  former  deli- 
ver themselves  from  the  annoyance  of 
continual  assaults.  It  was  peculiarly 
the  business  of  the  corps  to  which  I 
belonged  to  give  support  to  the  de- 
fenders of  that  wood  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, company  after  company  was  sent 
forward,  as  a  fresh  supply  of  men  be- 
came from  time  to  time  necessary  ; 
whilst  two  other  corps,  continuing 
steadily  iu  line,  prepared  to  use  the 
bayonet  with  effect,  in  case  our  efforts 
to  maintain  our  ground  sboidd  prove 
unvailing. 

Even  the  unwarlike  reader  will  pro- 
bably understand  me,  when  I  say, 
that  the  feelings  of  a  man  hurried  in- 
to battle,  as  we  were  to-day,  are  total- 


ly different  from  those  of  the  same  man 
who  goes  gradually,  and  as  it  were 
preparedly,  into  danger.  We  bad 
dreamed  of  notliing  less  than  a  general 
action  this  morning;  and  we  foond 
ourselves  bearing  the  bmnt  of  it,  be- 
fore we  could  very  well  make  up  oor 
minds  as  to  the  proximity  of  an  ene- 
my. Every  thing  was  accordingly  done, 
every  word  spoken,  and  every  move- 
ment made,  under  the  influence  of  that 
species  of  excitment,  which  absolute- 
ly shuts  out  all  ideas,  except  those 
which  spring  from  the  circumstances 
immediately  about  you;  I  mean  an 
apprehension  lest  your  own  men  shall 
give  way,  and  an  inexpressible  eager- 
ness to  close  with  your  adversary.  X or 
were  sundry  opportunities  wanting  of 
gratifying  the  last  of  these  d^ires. 
We  fought,  at  least  where  I  was  sta- 
tioned, in  a  thick  wood ;  and  more 
than  once  it  occurred,  that  we  fought 
hand  to  hand. 

Affaii-s  had  continued  in  this  state 
till  about  three  in  the  afternoon ;  when 
the  enemy,  as  if  weary  wilb  tbeir 
fruitless  efforts,  began  to  slacken  in 
their  exertions,  and  gradually  to  h^ 
back.  Not  very  far  from  the  ^ 
where  I  was  posted,  stood  a  cbaida, 
the  property,  I  believe,  of  the  Majcc 
of  Bearitz ;  for  the  occupation  of  wb^, 
the  French  had  made,  daring  the 
morning,  several  desperate,  but  un- 
availing efforts.  Towards  it,  as  soon  as 
the  firing  began  to  wax  faint,  Sur  John 
Hope,  attended  by  three  or  four  aides- 
de-camp  and  a  few  orderly  dragoons, 
made  his  way.  He  had  aUready  mount- 
ed to  an  upper  room,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  from  thence  the  enemy's 
proceedings ;  his  staff  and  orderlies 
wei*e  lounging  about  the  courtyard, 
and  the  few  skirmishers  which  lined 
the  hedge  iu  front  were  lying  down 
to  rest,  when  a  mass  of  French  infan- 
try, which  had  formed  in  a  hollow  road 
a  little  to  the  left,  dashed  forward.  The 
movement  was  so  rapid,  and  the  force 
employed  so  great,  that  all  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  few  British 
troops  then  up,  was  overcome ; — the 
house  was  surrounded.  Instantly  a 
cry  was  raised,  '^  Save  thegeneral,  save 
the  general,''  and  a  rush  was  made  from 
all  quarters  towards  the  chateau ;  bat 
our  assistance  was  unnecessary.  Sur 
John,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
threw  himself  upon  his  horse,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  mounted  attend- 
ants charged  from  the  door-way  of 
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the  court-yard.  He  received,  in- 
deed«  no  fewer  than  three  musket 
balls  through  his  bat,  and  his  horse 
was  so  severly  wounded,  that  its 
strength  served  only  to  carry  him  to  a 
place  of  safety ;  but  the  charge  was 
decisive.  Many  of  the  French  were 
sabred,  and  the  little  party  escaped— 
and  now  the  fight  was  renewed  on 
all  sides  with  desperate  resolution. 
Again  and  again  the  enemy  pressed 
forward  to  empty  the  wood  of  its  de- 
fenders and  to  secure  the  high-road  ; 
but  all  their  efforts  failed,  and  when 
the  approach  of  darkness  compelled 
the  combatants  to  separate,  the  two 
annies  occupied  almost  the  same 
ground  which  they  had  occupied  when 
the  fighting  began. 

It  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  any 
description  of  the  scene  which  now 
took  place.  So  vigorous  had  been  the 
last  attack,  and  so  determined  our 
resistance,  that  when  daylight  dis- 
appeared, the  French  and  allied  troops 
found  themselves  completely  mixed 
together.  Instead  of  the  roar  of 
musketry,  my  ears  were  accordingly 
sainted  by  shouts  and  exclamations, 
delivered  in  almost  every  European 
tongue.  French,  English,  German, 
Dutch,  Spaniards,  Portuguese ;  the  na- 
tives, in  short,  of  almost  every  king- 
dom were  here ;  and  as  each  called 
out  in  bis  own  language  as  loud  as 
he  could  bawl,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  his  comrades,  and  giving 
evidence  of  his  own  situation,  a  jar- 
gun  was  produced,  such  as  no  roan 
has  probably  listened  to  before,  unless 
we  except  the  artificers  employed  of 
yore  in  the  erection  of  Babel.  So  com- 
plete, indeed,  was  the  confusion,  that 
neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  avail  it- 
self of  it  for  military  purposes,— on  the 
contrary,  we  were  each  of  us  heartily 
glad  to  get  rid  of  our  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  not  a  little  pleased 
when  order  became  so  far  restored,  as 
to  permit  our  taking  up  a  definite 
position  for  the  night. 

The  enemy  having  gradually  collect- 
ed their  scattered  battalions,  retired  to 
the  hollow- way  from  which  they  last 
emerged.  On  our  part,  no  movement 
of  importance  was  made ;  except  that 
the  corps  to  which  I  belonged,  leaving 
its  original  garrison  to  watch  the  wood 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  fell  back 
as  far  as  the  green  field,  or  rather 
common,  where  we  had  left  the  re^t 
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of  the  brigade.  Here,  with  numbers 
considerably  diminished,  we  drew  up 
in  line ;  when  the  arms  being  piled, 
we  followed  the  example  of  our  com- 
panions, and  lighted  large  fires,  round 
which  men  and  ofiicers  indiscriminate- 
ly crowded,  in  groups  more  or  less 
numerous,  according  as  each  fire  was 
capable  of  afibrding  to  them  warmth. 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  witness- 
ed, during  the  whole  course  of  my 
military  career,  a  more  strikingly  war- 
like spectacle  than  that  which  was  now 
before  me.  Besides  my  own  corps, 
three  battalions  of  infantry  lay  stretch- 
ed in  a  single  green  field  round  their 
watch  fires ;  amounting,  in  all,  to 
about  an  hundred.  Immediately  be- 
hind them  stood  their  arms  piled  up 
in  regular  order,  and  glancing  in  the 
flames,  which  threw  a  dark  red  light 
across  the  common,  upon  the  bare 
branches  beyond ;  about  twenty  yards 
in  rear,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  were 
similarly  disposed  of,  their  horses  be- 
ing picketed  in  line,  and  the  men  seat- 
ed or  lying  on  the  ground.  Looking 
farther  back  again,  and  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  the  fires 
of  the  whole  of  the  fifth  and  first 
divisions  met  the  eye ;  darkened  ever 
and  anon,  as  the  soldiers  passed  be- 
tween them,  or  a  heap  of  wood  was 
cast  on  to  feed  their  brightness.  By 
the  light  of  these  fires,  1  could  farther 
perceive,  that  the  road  itself  was 
thronged  with  artillery  and  tumbrils ; 
whilst  the  glaring  atmosphere  above 
the  wood,  showed  that  it  too  waa 
fully  tenanted,  and  that  its  occupants 
were,  like  ourselves,  reposing  in  an 
attitude  of  watchfulness.  To  complete 
the  picture,  the  night  chanced  to  be 
uncommonly  dark.  Neither  moon  nor 
stars  were  out,  and  though  no  rain 
fell,  a  considerable  fog  was  in  the  air ; 
which,  hindering  the  flames  from 
ascending  beyond  a  certain  length, 
caused  them  to  shed  a  stronger  co- 
louring upon  surrounding  objects. 
Then  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy 
was  at  hand,  and  that  we  only  waited 
for  the  dawn  of  to-morrow,  to  renew 
the  combat;  the  whole  of  these  cir- 
cumstances combined,  gave  so  deep  an 
interest  to  our  situation,  that  it  was 
long  ere  I  was  able  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  my  comrades,  and  lie  down. 
Fatigue,  however,  at  length  prevailed 
over  enthusiasm,  and  having  heartily 
partaken  of  the  meal  which  our  faith- 
ful Francisco  brought  up,  I  wrapped 
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my  cloak  abont  me,  and  taking  my 
BtatioD,  like  the  rest,  with  my  feet  to- 
wards the  fire,  I  sooa  fell  fa^t  asleep. 

It  was  still  perfectly  dark  when  the 
general  stir  among  the  troops  pat  an 
end  to  my  repose.  The  infantry  stood 
to  their  arms;  the  cavalry  moanted 
their  horses;  the  artillery-men  were 
at  their  gans  with  lighted  matches ;  all 
in  the  space  of  one  minute ;  nor  was  a 
single  word  uttered  by  any  man  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  requisite  in  is- 
suing orders.  Early  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, our  fires  had  all  but  consumed 
themselves ;  they  had  become  dull  and 
red;  and  they  threw  not  out  heat 
enough  to  keep  our  blood  greatly 
above  the  freezing  point ;  but  we 
boro  the  intense  cold  with  exemplai*y 
patience,  in  the  full  assurance  of  warm 
work  as  soon  as  day-light  should  ap- 
pear. Nor  is  there  any  hour  in  the 
four  and  twenty,  as  every  outside- 
traveller  by  a  stage-coach  must  know, 
so  fruiiful  in  intense  cold,  as  that 
which  immediately  precedes  the  dawn. 
To-day,  too,  it  chanced  to  freeze,  with 
a  cutting  wind  directly  in  our  faces ; 
nevertheless,  our  courage  was  high, 
and  we  counted  the  momenta  im- 
patiently as  they  passed,  not  so  much 
from  a  sense  of  our  present  uncomfort- 
able situation,  as  from  an  eager  desire 
to  renew  the  battle. 

Day  dawned  at  length,  but  the  ene- 
my made  no  movement.  They  were 
before  us  as  they  had  been  all  night, 
in  countless  numbers ;  but,  like  our- 
selves, they  stood  quietly  in  their 
ranks,  as  if  they  expected  to  be  attack- 
ed, rather  than  to  attack.  For  nearly 
two  hours  both  armies  continued  sta- 
tionary, till  Lord  Wellington  coming 
up,  ordered  three  Portuguese  batta- 
lions to  advance,  with  no  other  design 
than  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Nor 
did  this  movement  fail  to  lead  the 
enemy  into  a  renewal  of  offensive 
operations.  The  Portuguese  brigade 
was  gallantly  met,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  tiring,  repulsed ;  and  the  re- 
pulse of  it  was  followed  by  a  determi- 
ned assault  upon  such  of  our  corps  as 
defended  the  road,  and  occupied  the 
wood. 

Nothing  can  be  more  spirited  or  im- 
petuous than  the  tii^t  attack  of  French 
troops.  They  come  on,  for  a  while, 
slowly,  and  in  silence;  till,  having 
reached  within  a  hundred  yards,  or 
two,  of  the  point  to  be  assailed,  they 
raise  a  loud  but  discordant  yell,  and 


rush  forward.  The  advance  of  their 
columns  is,  moreover,  covered  by  a 
perfect  cloud  of  tiralleurs,  who  press 
on,  apparently  in  utter  confusion,  bnt 
with  every  demonstration  of  courage ; 
who  fire  irregularly,  it  is  true,  but 
with  great  rapidity  and  precision ;  and 
who  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  art 
of  availing  themselves  of  every  species 
of  cover,  as  any  light  troops  in  the 
world.  The  ardour  of  the  French  is, 
however,  admirably  opposed  by  the 
coolness  and  undaunted  deportment 
of  Britons.  On  the  present  occasion, 
for  instance,  our  people  met  their  as- 
sailants exactly  as  if  the  whole  affair 
had  been  a  piece  of  acting;  no  man 
quitting  his  ground,  but  each  delibe- 
rately waiting  till  the  word  of  com- 
mand was  given,  and  then  discharging 
his  piece.  Every  effort  of  Marshal 
Soult  to  possess  himself  of  the  mayor*s 
house,  and  of  the  enclosure  and  wood 
about  it,  accordingly  proved  fruitless ; 
and  hence  his  formidable  column, 
which  covered  the  high-road  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was,  per  force, 
obliged  to  halt,  and  to  remain  idle. 

Matters  continned  in  this  state  tliJ 
towards  noon,  and  yet  a  comparative- 
ly trifling  number  of  our  troops  were 
engaged.  The  entire  brigade  to  which 
I  belonged,  the  brigade  of  light  caval- 
ry, as  well  as  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  first  division,  had  been  mere  spec- 
tators of  the  valour  of  others ;  when 
the  enemy,  as  if  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, and  disheartened  by  repeated 
failures,  suddenly  began  to  retire.  His 
column  of  infantry,  having  moved  to 
the  rear,  till  some  rising  ground  in  a 
great  degree  concealed  it,  seemed  to 
disperse;  his  guns  were  withdrawn, 
and  his  skirmishers  falling  back,  lef^ 
our  advanced  corps  in  possession  of 
the  disputed  post.  A  retreat,  indeed, 
appeared  to  have  fairly  commenced ; 
and  to  many  it  was  matter  of  surprise 
that  no  pursuit  was  on  our  side  insti- 
tuted. But  our  general,  by  keeping 
his  soldiers  steady  in  theur  places, 
showed  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  his 
adversary's  intentions ;  and  that  he 
was  a  far  better  judge  of  the  measures 
which  it  behoved  him  to  adopt,  than 
any  of  the  numerous  critics  who  pre- 
sumed to  pass  censure  upon  him.  The 
whole  of  this  movement  was  no  other 
than  a  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Marshal,  to  draw  our  troops 
from  their  position,  and  to  enfeeble 
the  centre  of  our  line,  by  causing  «^*"* 
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left  to  be  toofar  advanced ;  bnt  though 
skilfallj  executed,  it  proved  of  no 
avail,  thanks  to  the  superior  sagacity 
of  Lord  Wellington.  Instead  of  being 
harassed  by  any  useless  change  of 
ground,  we  were  commanded  to  take 
advantage  of  the  temporary  truce,  by 
cooking  our  dinners ;  a  measure  which 
the  long  fast  of  many  of  the  soldiers, 
particularly  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  eaten  nothing  during  the  whole 
of  yesterday,  rendered  peculiarly  desi- 
rable. 

In  a  moment  numerous  fires  were 
again  lighted,  and  half  of  the  men  in 
each  regiment,  disencumbering  them- 
selves of  their  accoutrements,  set  to 
work,  felling  wood,  boiling  kettles, 
and  preparing  food  for  their  comrades. 
In  the  meanwhile  six  or  eight  spring- 
waggons  arriving,  such  of  the  wound- 
ed as  were  unable  to  crawl  to  the  rear 
were  collected  from  the  various  spots 
where  they  lay  mingled  with  the  dead, 
and  lifted  into  them,  with  as  much 
care  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
It  was  a  sad  spectacle  this.  The  shrieks 
and  groans  of  many  of  these  poor  fel- 
lows sounded  horribly  in  our  ears ; 
whilst  the  absolute  silence  of  the  rest 
was  not  less  appalling,  inasmuch  as  it 
gave  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  removed  from  the  field  only 
to  die  in  the  waggons.  Nor  were  the 
muleteers,  and  other  followers  of  the 
camp,  idle.  These  harpies,  spreading 
themselves  in  vast  numbers  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  stripped  and  plun- 
dered the  dead  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time ;  and  they  were,  withal, 
so  skilful  in  their  vocation,  that  they 
rarely  afforded  an  opportunity  of  de- 
tecting them  in  this  act.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, has  ever  astonished  me  more 
than  the  celerity  with  which  these  bo- 
dy-strippers execute  their  task.  A  man 
falls  by  your  side,  and  the  very  next 
moment,  if  you  chance  to  look  round, 
he  is  as  naked  as  he  was  when  he  came 
into  the  world,  without  your  being 
able  so  much  as  to  guess  by  whom  his 
garments  have  been  taken. 

Whilst  all  these  persons  were  enga- 
ged in  their  various  occupations,  I 
wandered  towards  the  front,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining,  in  a  moment  of 
coolness,  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  we  had  yesterday  fought.  It 
was  literally  covered  with  the  carcases 
ofmen  and  horses.  Round  the  mayor's 
house,  in  particular,  they  lay  in  dus- 
ters, and  not  a  few  of  the  Frenchmen 
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bore  marks  of  having  fallen  by  the  sabre. 
One  man,  in  particular,  I  observed, 
whose  head  was  cloven  asunder,  the 
sword  of  his  adversary  having  fairly 
divided  it  as  far  as  the  eyes  ;  whilst 
another  lay  upon  his  back,  with  bis 
face  absolutely  split  into  two  parts, 
across  the  line  of  the  nose.  The  great 
majority  had,  however,  been  shot;  and 
they  were  mixed  indiscriminately  to- 
gether, English  and  French,  as  if  each 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  band  of  his 
next  neighbour. 

I  was  not,  however,  so  fully  occu- 
pied in  contemplating  the  dead,  but 
that  I  cast  various  anxious  glances  to- 
wards the  living ;  nor  was  ground  of 
anxiety  wanting.  The  enemy  had, 
indeed,  fallen  buck;  neither  did  be 
show  any  column  upon  the  road,  nor 
any  masses  in  the  woods.  But  I  ob- 
served his  men  crossing  the  high-road 
towards  our  right,  by  twos  and  threes 
at  a  time,  as  if  some  formation  was 
going  on  which  he  desired  might  escape 
notice.  Nor  was  the  circumstance  lost 
upon  my  companions :  ^*  We  shall 
have  it  again  presently,"  said  a  vete- 
ran Serjeant  who  stood  near  me ;  and 
the  prediction  was  hardly  uttered, 
when  it  was  fulfilled.  As  if  they  had 
risen  from  beneath  the  earth,  two  pon- 
derous masses  of  infantry,  covered  by 
the  fire  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
rushed  forward,  one,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  whei-e  I  was,  and  the  other, 
upon  the  church  and  village  of  Arcan- 
ques ;  and  such  was  the  fory  of  their 
attack,  that,  for  the  instant,  they  car- 
ried everything  before  them.  A  Por- 
tuguese corps,  which  occupied  the 
former  of  those  parts,  was  broken,  and 
gave  way ;  a  British  regiment,  station- 
ed to  support  them,  followed  their 
example ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  battle  began,  the  head  of  a 
French  column  showed  itself  upon 
the  common. 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  was  hurry  and 
bustle  in  the  rear.  The  plunderers, 
taking  to  their  heels,  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions; the  waggons  with  the  wounded 
set  off  at  a  pace  by  no  means  the  most 
moderate,  or  the  least  likely  to  jolt 
those  who  filled  them ;  our  people, 
casting  their  half-dressed  provisions 
into  the  fire,  buckled  on  their  accou- 
trements, and  took  their  stations  ; 
whilst  the  artillery,  which  had  begun 
to  retire,  came  up  again,  at  a  hand 
gallop,  to  the  front.  Two  squadrons 
of  cavalr}'  were  next  ordered  out,  part- 
6  A 
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ly  to  stop  the  fugitives  in  their  flight, 
and  partly  to  check  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my, which,  at  this  moment,  appeared 
npon  tiie  main  road  ;  and  I  mast  say, 
that  oar  troopers  executed  both  of 
these  orders  with  great  effect.  Every 
man  whom  they  met,  no  matter  whe- 
ther an  English  or  a  Portugaese  sol- 
dier, they  drove  back,  beating  him 
with  the  flats  of  their  swords  over  the 
head  and  shoulders;  and  then,  sud- 
denly rushing  past  a  projecting  copse, 
which  concealed  their  motions,  they 
spread  death  and  dismay  among  the 
French  infantry.  But  we  had  not 
much  time  given  to  watch  the  opera- 
tions of  others.  We  were  ourselves  in 
line  in  a  moment,  and  advancing  to 
the  charge. 

It  was  a  tremendous  and  an  over- 
whelming rush.  The  enemy  stood  no- 
bly, and  fought  with  desperate  resolu- 
tion, but  we  bore  them  back,  as  I  have 
seen  one  bull  borne  back  by  another, 
into  the  wood.  And  then,  again,  be- 
gan the  same  ceaseless  roar  of  musket- 
ry which  had  sounded  in  our  ears  last 
evening ;  whilst  four  or  five  pieces  of 
cannon  sent  showers  of  grape  and  can- 
nister  amongst  us,  which,  but  for  the 
shelter  aflbrded  by  the  trees,  must 
have  swept  us  all  into  eternity. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  in  the 
wood,  our  compact  order  was,  in  spite 
of  every  eflbrt,  lost.  We  fought,  how- 
ever, with  the  same  spirit  as  before,  in 
detached  parties,  and  pressed  the  ene- 
my on  all  hands,  who  became  as  much 
divided  as  ourselves, — till  not  only  was 
the  ground  recovered  which  had  at  first 
been  lost,  but  we  were  considerably  in 
advance  of  our  original  position.  Nor 
was  it  practicable,  even  then,  to  check 
the  ardour  of  the  men.  As  fast  as  the 
enemy  retired,  our  soldiers  pushed  on, 
till,  at  length,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  margin  of  a  little  lake,  round  the 
extremity  of  which  the  French  were 
flying  in  great  confusion.  Such  a  sight 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  our  eagerness  ; 
and  we  pursued  in  a  state  of  little  less 
confusion  than  that  which  prevailed 
among  the  fugitives. 

We  had  already  reached  the  farther 
end  of  the  lake,  and  were  in  hot  and 
heedless  chase  of  a  couple  of  field- 
pieces,  when  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised 
of  "  The  cavalry  I  the  cavalry  ! "  Se- 
veral troops  of  French  dragoons  were 
advancing.  Their  horses  were  already 
in  speed, — there  was  no  time  to  collect 
or  form  a  square ;  so  we  threw  our- 
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selves  as  we  best  could  into  compact 
circles,  and  stood  to  receive  them. — 
They  came  on  with  the  noise  of  thun- 
der ;  one  circle  wavered — ^some  of  the 
men  abandoned  their  ranks — the  ca- 
valry rode  through  it  in  an  instant. 
That  in  which  I  was  stood  more  firm. 
We  permitted  them  to  approach,  till 
the  breasts  of  the  horses  almost  touch- 
ed our  bayonets,  when  a  close  and  well- 
directed  volley  was  poured  in,  and  num- 
bers fell  beneath  it.  But  we  knew  that 
we  had  no  business  to  remain  where 
we  were.  Having,  therefore,  repelled 
this  charge,  we  slowly  retraced  our 
steps,  the  cavalry  hovering  around  ns 
as  we  retired,  till  we  had  gained,  once 
more,  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  and  were 
safe  from  farther  molestation.  There 
we  stood  fast,  till  a  bugle  sounding 
the  recall,  warned  us  to  retire  still  far- 
ther, and  we  again  united  ourselves 
with  the  rest  of  the  brigade. 

The  attack  upon  our  post  being  thus 
defeated,  we  were  commanded  to  lie 
down  in  a  ditch,  for  the  purpose  of 
sheltering  ourselves  against  a  heavy 
cannonade  with  which  the  enemy  still 
entertained  us.  A  couple  of  brigades 
were,  at  the  same  time,  marched  U>- 
wards  the  right,  to  support  the  light 
division,  which  had  been  very  sorely 
pressed  in  its  position  at  Arcanqaes. 
The  French  column  had  come  on  at  a 
moment,  when  a  regiment  of  Caca- 
dores,  which  held  the  church,  were  in 
the  act  of  cleaning  their  rifles,  and 
hence  one-half  of  the  troops  were  vir- 
tually unarmed.  But,  though  driven 
through  the  village  and  gardens,  our 
people  maintained  themselves  in  the 
church,  and  the  rising  ground  on  which 
it  stood ;  nor  did  the  French  succeed 
in  making  any  lasting  impression  on 
that  point.  The  loss,  however,  had, 
on  our  part,  beeti  so  great,  and  the 
enemy  still  continued  his  exertious 
with  so  much  ardour,  that  it  was  deem- 
ed requisite  to  send  fresh  regiments  to 
relieve  those  which  had  been  so  long 
engaged ;  and  hence  five  or  six  bat- 
talions were  withdrawn  from  our  rear, 
and  the  post  which  they  had  hitherto 
assisted  in  maintaining  was  left  entire- 
ly to  our  protection. 

Whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
Soult  to  cause  this  movement,  or  whe- 
ther he  only  hoped  to  avail  himself  of 
it,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  made,  I  know 
not ;  but  just  as  the  bayonets  of  our 
detached  troops  began  to  glitter  in  the 
wood  behind  Arcanques,  another  most 
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determined  charge  was  made  upon  the 
corps  in  our  immediate  front.  This 
corps  was  not  only  wealk  in  point  of 
nnmbers,  but  was  absolatelj  worn  oat 
with  bard  fighting  and  want  of  food. 
Itgive  way  almost  immediately.  Again 
the  French  were  upon  us ;  again  we 
were  hotly  engaged,  and,  as  it  appear- 
ed to  me,  with  a  still  denser  and  more 
numerous  division  than  any  which  had 
yet  attacked  us.  The  wood  and  the 
mayor's  house  were  now  both  of  them 
carried — the  French  came  on  with  loud 
shouts  and  great  courage — our  Portu- 
guese allies  fairly  fled  the  field — one 
or  two  British  regiments  were  over- 
powered ;  and  even  we,  whose  ranks 
had  hitherto  been  preserved,  began  to 
waver,  when  Lord  Wellington  himself 
rode  up.  The  effect  was  electrical — 
"You  must  keep  your  ground,  my 
lads,"  cried  he ;  ^^  there  is  nothing 
behind  you. — Charge  1  Charge ! "  In- 
stantly a  shout  was  raised.  Many  fu- 
gitives, who  had  lost  their  own  corps, 
threw  themselves  into  line  npon  our 
flank ;  we  poured  in  but  one  volley, 
and  then  rushed  in  with  the  bayonet. 
The  enemy  would  not  stand  it ;  then* 
ranks  were  broken,  and  they  fled  in 
absolute  confusion.  We  followed  with- 


out giving  them  a  moment  to  recover 
from  their  panic ;  and  having  suffered 
hardly  any  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
we  once  more  took  possession  of  the 
chateau  and  the  thicket.  This  was  the 
last  effort  on  either  side,  darkness  ha- 
ving already  set  in ;  and  hence  we 
found  ourselves,  for  the  second  time, 
at  the  close  of  a  day  of  carnage  and 
fatigue,  occupying  exactly  the  spot  of 
ground  which  we  had  occupied  when 
that  day  began.  The  same  wild  and 
outlandish  tumult  ensued ;  men  of 
all  countries  bawling  and  hollowing 
to  each  other,  and  the  same  arrange- 
ments of  lighting  fires,  and  lying 
down  to  sleep  around  them,  were  en- 
tered into  by  the  weary  combatants. 
The  corps  to  which  I  belonged  was, 
indeed,  turned  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  right,  where  the  charge  of 
the  outposts  was  committed  to  it ;  and 
those  who  had  hitherto  kept  them  be- 
ing called  in,  were  permitted  to  repose 
more  securely  in  the  rear.  But  with 
this  exception,  everything  which  had 
been  done  during  the  night  before  was 
repeated ;  and  such  as  were  not  actu- 
ally employed  on  picquet,  slept  sound- 
ly beside  their  watch-fires. 


Chap.  XIH. 


From  an  unwillingness  to  interrupt 
my  narrative  of  the  sanguinary  opera- 
tions of  this  day,  I  have  omitted  to 
notice  an  event,  perhaps  more  import- 
ant in  its  general  consequences,  than 
even  the  successful  resistance  of  one 
British  corps  to  the  attack  of  almost 
the  whole  French  army.  The  reader 
will,  no  doubt,  recollect,  that  at  the 
period  of  time  respecting  which  I  am 
now  writing,  the  various  states  of  Ger- 
many which  had  lain  so  long  under 
the  French  yoke,  were  beginning  once 
more  to  assert  their  independence, — 
many,  indeed,  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  bat- 
tle of  Leipsic  had  been  fought ;  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  dissol- 
ved; Holland  and  the  Netherlands 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  restored  to 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  all  in 
rear  of  the  allied  line,  extending  from 
Hunengen  to  the  Low  Countries, 
was  free.  Attached  to  the  army  of 
Marshal  Soult  were  several  brigades 
of  German  and  Dutch  troops,  from 
whom  the  intelligence  of  the  real  state 
of  their  respective  countries  could  not 
be  concealed.     Of  these,  about  four 


thousand  men,  through  the  Instru- 
mentality of  their  commanding  ofii- 
cers,  had  for  some  time  back  been  in 
secret  communication  with  Lord  Wel- 
lington. All,  indeed,  which  was  want- 
ing to  withdraw  them  from  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  was  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  desert ;  and  against  this  the 
French  general  appeared  studiously  to 
strive.  One  brigade  he  had  already 
sent  to  the  rear  on  suspicion,  and  he 
had  thrown  out  various  hints  that  the 
rest  must  speedily  follow  ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  these  hints  would  have 
been  acted  upon,  but  for  the  events  of 
the  three  last  days.  The  extreme  fa- 
tigue of  his  French  battalions  com- 
pelled him  to  assign  the  advanced  sta- 
tion, this  morning,  to  a  corps  of  Ger- 
mans, who  had  no  sooner  taken  up 
theur  ground,  than  they  proposed  to 
carry  into  execution  a  plan  which 
their  officers  had  long  matured.  Col- 
lecting their  baggage,  and  carrying 
with  them  their  arms,  ammunition,  and 
accoutrements,  they  marched  in  regu- 
lar order  within  our  lines,  and  were  in- 
stantly shipped,  as  they  had  previously 
desired,  for  their  own  country.    Thus, 
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uidependenUy  of  his  loss  in  killed  and 
woanded,  which,  on  the  most  mode- 
rate computatioD,  could  not  amount  to 
less,  during  the  late  operations,  than 
four  thousand  men,  SouLt  found  his 
army  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  fif- 
teen hundred  or  tiro  thousand  veteran 
soldiers. 

The  Germans  had  taken  up  the 
ground  in  our  immediate  front  soon 
after  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  ; 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  at  the  instant. 
Messengers  were,  however,  sent  in  that 
night,  to  prepare  our  general  for  what 
was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow,  and 
so  to  hinder  the  deserting  column  from 
being  fired  on  by  our  outposts.  All 
was  fully  arranged.  Just  before  the 
Portuguese  brigade  advanced,  the  ad- 
vance of  which  brought  on  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  the  German  corps 
began  its  march ;  and  it  was  welcomed 
with  cheers  by  its  new  allies,  who 
were  under  arms  to  receive  it.  To  us 
it  was  truly  an  animating  spectacle, 
and  it,  doubtless,  caused  not  only  an- 
noyance and  rage,  but  alarm  and  de- 
spondency among  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my. But  to  return  to  my  own  per- 
sonal narrative. 

The  night  of  the  11th  was  spent,  as 
that  of  the  10th  had  been  spent,  round 
our  fires,  and  in  the  open  air.  A  sup- 
ply of  beef,  biscuit,  and  rum  had,  how- 
ever, been  issued  out«  and  the  former 
being  broiled  over  the  coals,  a  sub- 
stantial supper  effectually  recruited  the 
strength  of  those  who  were  really  be- 
ginning to  faint  from  absolute  inani- 
tion. Thus,  the  grog  being  passed 
round,  and  pipes  and  segars  lighted, 
we  lay  not  down  to  sleep,  till  many  a 
rude  joke  had  been  bandied  about,  and 
many  a  merry  catch  chanted.  Not 
that  we  were  altogether  insensible  to 
more  grave  and  melancholy  feelings. 
Our  ranks  were  a  good  deal  thinned  ; 
of  our  beloved  companions  many  had 
fallen ;  and  I  speak  truly  when  I  say, 
that  we  lamented  their  fall,  even  in 
the  midst  of  our  mirth.  But  a  state 
of  warfare  is  productive,  and  neces- 
sarily productive,  of  more  consum- 
mate selfishness  than  any  other  situ- 
ation into  which  man  is  liable  to  be 
thrown  ;  and  hence,  except  some  bo- 
som friend  have  perished,  as  Graham 
was  to  me,  and  I  to  him,  it  mu3t  be 
confessed  that  soldiers  think  less  of 
the  dead,  than  of  the  living.  Each 
man,  indeed,  is  (shall  I  own  it  ?)  too 
happy  to  find  himself  unscathed,  to 


waste  many  fimitless  expressions  of 
sorrow  upon  those  whose  fate  has  been 
different. 

The  dawn  of  the  12th  found  us,  as 
the  dawn  of  the  preceding  day  had 
done,  under  arms.  Just  before  day 
broke,  the  battalions,  leaving  two 
companies  to  act  as  skirmishers,  fell 
back  to  the  rear  of  a  thin  hedge-row, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  open 
stubble  field  in  its  front,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  attack.  By  this  roeaos 
we  hoped  to  throw  in  our  fire  with  the 
better  efiect,  as  they  moved  along  this 
coverless  ground^  whilst  a  clear  space 
lying  before  us,  our  charge,  which 
must  of  course  follow,  would  be  the 
more  decisive.  But  the  enemy  gave 
ns  no  opportunity  of  carrying  ^ese 
plans  into  execution. 

The  French  army  was  still  before  us 
in  immense  numbers ;  but  it  remam- 
ed  perfectly  quiet.  Hour  after  hour 
elapsed  without  any  movement  being 
made  on  either  side,  till  about  eight 
in  the  morning  his  column,  which  oc- 
cupied the  main  road,  began  to  retro- 
grade. An  English  officer  of  artillery 
seeing  this,  as  if  determined  that  tbe 
retreat  should  not  be  altogether  blood- 
less, fired  tlie  two  guns  which  he  com- 
manded, I  believe,  without  any  orders 
being  given.  Whether  these  shots  ir- 
ritated the  Marshal,  or  whether  he  was 
anxious  to  deceive  us  into  a  belief  of 
finesh  hostilities  on  his  side,  I  know 
not,  but  they  were  immediately  an- 
swered. The  column  halted,  faced 
about,  and  made  a  show  of  advancing. 
The  picquets  came  on,  and  a  good  deal 
of  skirmishing  ensued;  but  no  decided 
attack  was  made,  though  enoogh  was 
done  to  keep  our  attention  awake. 
About  noon,  however,  even  this  firing 
ceased,  and  a  sort  of  pause  in  hostili- 
ties ensued. 

Let  me  take  advantage  of  this  pactse 
to  describe  the  relative  positions  of 
the  two  armies,  as  far,  at  least,  as  my 
circumscribed  opporttmities  enabled 
me  to  judge  of  them. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  British,  and 
consequently  the  extreme  right  of  the 
French  army,  rested  upon  the  sea. 
Between  the  high  road  and  the  sea, 
however,  lay  a  small  lake,  measnriog 
perhaps  a  mile  in  circumference,  tbe 
ground  beyond  which  was  so  ragged 
and  so  enclosed,  that  only  a  few  com- 
panies were  left  to  guard  it.  On  it  no 
military  operations  took  place.  Per- 
haps, then,  I  may  speak  more  mtelU- 
gibly  if  I  say,  that  the  left  of  oor  armyi 
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and  the  right  of  that  of  the  enemy, 
rested  upon  the  lake.  The  main  road, 
which  was  one  key  of  our  position, 
ran  along  the  summit  of  the  high  bank 
above  the  lake.  It  was  winding,  but 
as  nearly  level  as  high  roads  generally 
are.  To  defend  it,  a  battery  of  three 
guns  had  been  thrown  up  a  little  way 
to  the  left,  where  an  inclination  of  the 
lake  permitted,  and  where  the  whole 
of  a  long  sweep  was  completely  com- 
manded. On  the  right  of  the  road, 
again,  was  the  mayor's  house,  with  its 
out-buildings,  gardens,  and  thick  plan- 
tations ;  for  the  possession  of  which  so 
much  blood  had  been  shed.  So  far, 
however,  the  ground  was  perfectly 
even ;  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  French 
nor  we  possessed  the  advantage  of  an 
acclivity ;  nor  could  either  side  boast 
of  superior  cover  from  wood.  But 
about  musket-shot  from  the  mayor's 
house,  the  case  was  diiTerent,  and  the 
general  face  of  the  country  underwent 
a  change. 

In  the  quarter  of  which  I  have  last 
spoken,  and  where,  indeed,  my  own 
corps  was  this  morning  stationed,  the 
French  and  English  divisions  were  se- 
parated from  one  another  by  a  ravine. 
The  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy 
was,  perhaps,  higher  than  that  on 
which  we  stood ;  but  then  on  our  side 
we  were  better  supplied  with  thickets; 
and  had  the  contrary  been  the  case, 
there  was  ascent  sufficient  to  give  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  defenders 
over  the  assailants.  In  both  lines  one 
or  two  farm-houses  stood  conveniently 
enough,  as  posts  of  defence ;  and,  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy,  a  wilderness  of 
furze- bushes  covered  the  face  of  the 
hill. 

This  ravine,  after  running  in  a 
straight  direction  about  three  or  four 
hundred  yards,  wound  inwards  upon 
the  French  hill,  so  as  to  place  the 
church  of  Arcanques  rather  in  front 
of  our  station,  than  the  contrary.  That 
building  stood,  however,  upon  a  de- 
tached eminence.  It  was  completely 
surrounded  by  ravines,  except  in  the 
rear,  where  it  sloped  gradually  down 
into  a  woody  plain.  Beyond  Arcan- 
ques, it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
make  any  accurate  observations ;  but 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  country 
appeared  flat,  with  the  same  sort  of 


descried.  On  the  whole,  neither  po- 
sition eould  be  pronounced  greatly  su- 
perior in  natural  strength  to  the  other ; 
nor,  perhaps,  would  ours,  at  least,  have 
caught  an  eye  less  acute  in  these  mat- 
ters, than  his  who  selected  it  for  bis 
winter  line. 

I  have  said  that  a  good  deal  of  un- 
connected firing  having  been  kept  up 
till  about  noon,  a  solemn  pause  ensued 
throughout  the  whole  line.  Not  that 
Marshal  Soult  had  yet  resigned  all 
hope  of  forcing  our  left^  and  so  gain- 
ing the  command  of  the  road  by  which 
our  supplies  were  brought  up ;  but 
he  appeared  satisfied  that  absolute 
force  would  not  secure  his  object,  and 
hence  he  betook  himself  to  manojuv- 
ring.  Of  the  various  changes  of  ground 
which*  now  took  place  among  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  both  armies,  it  is 
vain  for  me  to  attempt  any  minute  de- 
scription. What  I  myself  beheld,  how- 
ever, may  be  repeated  ;  though  it  will 
convey  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificent operations  of  these  two  mighty 
gamesters. 

We  had  stood,  or  rather  lain,  quiet- 
ly behind  a  hedge  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  arrival  of  a  group  of  horse- 
men, on  the  brow  of  the  French  hill, 
attracted  our  attention.  It  was  Sotdt 
and  his  staff.  The  Marshal,  dismount- 
ing, leant  his  telescope  over  the  sad- 
dle of  his  horse,  and  swept  our  line. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  Lord 
Wellington,  followed  by  about  twenty 
aides-de-camp  and  orderlies,  rode  up. 
The  glass  of  our  General  was  instant- 
ly turned  upon  his  adversary,  and  the 
two  commanders-in-chief  gazed  at 
each  other  for  several  seconds.  Now 
a  mounted  Frenchman  rode  to  the  rear 
of  his  group  at  full  speed  ;  whilst 
Lord  Wellington  flew,  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  gallop,  towards  Arcan- 
ques ;  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  all  was  still. 

Soult  had  departed  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  Lord  Wellington  ;  and 
we  were  wondering  what  was  to  fol- 
low, when  the  head  of  a  French  column 
suddenly  showed  itself  on  the  high 
ground  opposite  to  Arcanques.  An  at- 
tack was  of  course  expected, — but  no 
such  thing.  As  if  the  two  columns 
had  agreed  to  reach  their  ground  at 
the  same  instant,  the  enemy  had  hard- 
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upon  the  advance  of  these  troops.  His 
plan  was  anticipated,  and  bis  newly- 
formed  column  melted  gradually  away. 
"Where  next?"  thought  I;  but  no 
great  time  was  spent  in  wondering. 
The  same,  or  another  mass,  speedily 
crowned  the  hill  opposite ;  and  at  the 
same  moment,  two  or  three  brigades 
of  fresh  troops  were  in  onr  rear.  Once 
more  the  enemy  withdrew.  Thus  the 
whole  hours  of  light  were  spent,  the 
heads  of  columns  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing, at  dififerent  points;  and 
both  armies  were  guided  as  the  pieces 
upon  a  chess-board  are  guided,  when 
two  skilful  and  tolerably  equal  play- 
ers are  opposed.  Darkness,  at  length, 
beginning  to  set  in,  an  end  was  put  to 
the  manoiuyring,  and  we  again  made 
preparations  to  spend  the  night  as 
comfortably  as  circumstances  would 
permit. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  this  evening  to 
mount  picquet.  As  soon  as  the  night 
had  fauly.commenced,  I  put  myself 
at  the  head  of  the  body  of  men  which 
was  assigned  to  me ;  and  moved  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  dividing 
the  two  armies.  There  our  watch-fire 
was  lighted,  where  the  main-body  of 
the  picquet  took  its  ground;  whilst 
the  sentinels  were  posted  a  little  on 
the  rise  of  the  opposite  hill.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  stationed 
their  outposts  on  the  summit,  and 
placed  their  sentries  opposite  to  ours, 
at  a  distance  of  perhaps  thirty  paces. 
Thus,  each  man  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  other;  but  both  English  and 
Fi-ench  sentinels  were  too  well  trained 
in  the  school  of  modem  warfare,  to 
dream  of  violating  the  sanctity  which 
is  happily  thrown  around  them. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this 
was  to  me  a  night  of  peculiarly  high 
excitement.  My  friend  Graham  was 
with  me,  so  the  time  passed  cheerfully 
enough,  but  it  was  wholly  sleepless. 
We  took  it  by  turns  to  visit  our  sen- 
tinels every  half  hour,  who  again 
were  relieved,  as  sentinels  generally 
are,  each  at  the  expiration  of  a  two- 
hours'  watch ;  and  thus,  by  going  our 
rounds,  and  examining  the  state  of  the 
men  previous  to  their  proceeding  to 
their  posts,  all  inclination  to  repose 
was  dispelled.  The  privates,  indeed, 
on  whose  shoulders  no  responsibility 
rested,  lay  down,  with  their  fire-locks 
beside  them,  and  slept;  but  we  sat 
by  our  fire,  smoking  and  conversing, 
whenever  an  opportunity  of  sitting  was 
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granted.  All,  however,  passed  quietly 
off.  Except  the  voices  of  onr  own  and 
the  enemy's  sentries,  who  challenged 
us  as  we  approached,  no  sound  could 
be  heard  in  the  front;  nor  did  any 
event  occur  worthy  of  notice,  till  mid- 
night had  long  past. 

It  might  be,  perhaps,  about  two  in 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  a  sen- 
tinel, whose  post  I  visited,  informed 
me,  that  he  had  heard  a  more  than 
usual  stir  in  the  French  lines  about  t«n 
minutes  before ;  and  had  seen  a  bine- 
light  thrown  up.  **  Have  any  reliefs 
taken  place  among  them  lately?  "  said 
I. — **  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  soldier ; 
**  a  relief  has  just  gone  now." — *'  We 
must  reconnoitre,"  rejoined  I ;  and  so 
saying,  I  stooped  down,  and,  in  a 
creeping  attitude,  approached  the  ene- 
my's vidette^.  One  stood  directly 
before  me.  Though  it  was  very  dark, 
I  could  distinguish  his  cap  and  fire- 
lock ;  so  I  crept  back  again,  satisfied 
that  all  was  quiet. 

In  half  an  hour  after  I  visited  the 
same  man.  "  Has  anything  occurred 
since?"  asked  I.—"  No,  sir,"  was  the 
answer ;  "all  is  perfectly  quiet/' 
Repeating  my  experiment,  I  found  the 
French  sentinel  still  stationary,  aod  I 
was  again  satisfied.  The  same  thing 
occurred  at  each  successive  visitation, 
till  about  four  in  the  morning.  At  that 
hour,  my  own  sentinel  stated  that  be 
had  heard  no  relief  since  he  came  on 
duty,  neither  had  the  man  who  was 
behind  heard  any.  Upon  this,  I  re- 
turned to  consult  with  Graham ;  when 
it  was  agreed  between  us  that  a  patrol 
should  go  forward  and  ascertain  at 
once  how  matters  stood.  Taking  with 
me  four  men,  I  again  crept  up  the  hill. 
The  vidette  was  still  there ;  we  ap- 
proached, he  continued  silent  and  mo- 
tionless. We  ran  up  to  him,— it  was 
a  bush,  with  a  soldier's  cap  placed 
upon  the  top  of  it,  and  a  musket  lean- 
ing against  it.  The  enemy  were  gone. 
Not  a  vestige  of  them  remained,  ex- 
cept their  fires,  on  which  a  quantity  of 
fuel  had  lately  been  heaped.  Of  course, 
we  transmitted  to  the  rear,  without 
delay,  intelligence  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred ;  when  a  general  recognizance 
being  made  along  the  front  of  the 
whole  left,  it  was  found  that  Soult  had 
withdrawn,  and  that  he  had  carried 
off  with  him,  not  only  his  artillery 
and  baggage,  but  all  his  wounded. 
We  gave  him  ample  credit  for  the 
adroitness  with  which  his  reti-eat  had 
been  conducted. 
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A  LETTER  TO  CHARLES  KKMBLE,  ESQ.,  AND  R.  W.  ELLISTON,  ESQ. 
ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  STAGE. 


Gentlemen, 
It  will,  I  fear,  appear  to  yea  as 
somewhat  officious,  that  a  stranger, 
possessing  no  other  skill  in  the  myste- 
ries of  theatrical  politics,  than  the  con- 
stant perusal  of  every  play-bill,  and  a 
very  frequent  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
pit,  can  afford  him,  should  thus  at- 
tempt to  call  away  yonr  thoughts  from 
the  many  anxious  and  perplexing  oc- 
cupations in  which  you  are  engaged, 
and  demand  your  attention  to  his  un- 
solicited advice  on  the  management  of 
Covent-Garden  and  Drury-Lane.  Do 
not,  gentlemen,  cast  this  letter  aside, 
as  the  production  of  a  busy  and  con- 
ceited person,  foolishly  pretending  to 
instruct  you  in  your  own  immediate 
concerns ;  Til  speak  of  nothing  that  I 
am  not  fully  capable  of  judging  of; 
and  you  must  remember  there  is  an 
old  proverb,  of  which  I  cannot  remem- 
ber the  exact  words,  but  of  which  all 
men  acknowledge  the  justice,  that 
they  who  hold  the  cards  in  their  hands, 
(who  are  in  this  case  the  managers,) 
never  see  half  as  much  of  the  game  as 
the  lookers-on,  (who  are  in  the  present 
instance  the  audience.)  This  trite 
adage  is  nowhere  so  applicable  as  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  theatre.  Personal  in- 
terest is  there  so  violently  and  so  per- 
petually excited  ;  the  daily  concerns 
of  life  are  transacted  amidstsuch  acon- 
stant  jarring  of  the  little  passions ; 
there  is  at  the  same  time  such  a  hurry 
of  business,  and  so  many  contravening 
checks  opposed  to  its  progress,  by  the 
envy,  and  vanity,  and  avarice  of  the 
agents,  there  is  such  a  turmoil  raised 
by  the  unceasing  conflict  of  the  mean 
and  selfish  feelings,  existing  behind 
the  scenes,  that  the  managing  mind 
becomes  confused,  and  is  so  engrossed 
by  the  clamorous  competitions  imme- 
diately before  it,  as  to  omit  extending 
its  view  beyond  the  stage,  to  those 
more  important  interests  which  exist 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain. 

Covent-Garden  must  this  year  have 
had  a  very  successful  season  ;  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  single  bad 
house ;  but  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that 
to  whichever  of  my  correspondents  I 
address  myself,  either  of  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that  the  public  taste  for 
theatrical  amusement  is  on  the  de- 


cline ;  that  you  have  had  horses,  and 
dogs,  and  elephants  in  vain ;  that  you 
have  gilded  and  painted,  and  dressed 
your  melodramas  till  the  public  taste 
issatiatedwithoverloadeddecorations, 
and  the  gaudiest  melodramas  will 
please  no  longer;  that  you  have  ex- 
erted all  your  efforts  of  ingenuity  to 
invent  attractive  novelties,  but  find 
them  exhaust  the  treasury  without 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  public ; 
that  even  the  looking-glass  curtain  re- 
flected but  a  meagre  display  of  empty 
boxes ;  that  if  your  affairs  flourish  for 
one  winter,  the  opening  blossom  of 
your  hopes  is  nipt  by  the  chilling  dis- 
appointment of  the  next ;  and  that,  in 
short,  our  national  stage  seems  to  stand 
a  very  fair  chance  of  perishing,  as  our 
vineyards  are  said  to  have  perished,  by 
a  long  succession  of  unfavourable  sea- 
sons. This  declension  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  drama,  every  man  of  taste 
must  deeply  lament;  and  if  I  can 
point  out  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  required,  I 
am  convinced,  gentlemen,  that  you 
will  feel  not  a  little  obliged  to  me  for 
my  present  communication.  I  am 
aware,  that  the  imputation  of  loving  a 
paradox,  will  immediately  be  cast  up- 
on me,  when  I  attribute  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  national  drama 
to  the  fault  of  your  great  actors — 
I  mean  of  your  soi-disant  great  ac- 
tors—of  Messrs  Kean,  Young,  and 
Macready. 

The  arrogant  pretensions  of  these 
gentlemen,  as  unwarranted  by  any  ex- 
traordinary merits  of  their  own,  as  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  yon  their  em- 
ployers, are  gradually  completing  the 
work  which  Mr  Harris  and  his  panto- 
mimes began.  Their  demand  to  be  en- 
gaged for  a  few  nights  in  the  season, 
as  Stars,  without  being  bound  by  any 
permanent  engagement  to  your  respec- 
tive companies,  is  the  occasion  of  that 
distaste  for  the  Play  which  is  becoming 
every  day  more  prevalent  in  society, 
and  which  threatens  to  ruin  the  stage 
— the  performers  and  the  managers. 
I  shall,  gentlemen,  take  the  liberty  of 
trespassing  on  your  time,  while  I  of- 
fer ray  reasons  for  entertaining  this 
opinion,  and  afterwards  proceed  to 
recommend  my  cure. 
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And  first,  the  system  of  engaging 
the  soi'disants  great  actors  for  ten  and 
twelve  nights  at  a  time,  is  destructive 
to  the  STAGE.  I  use  this  word  in  its 
most  enlarged  sense,  and  mean  bj  it, 
that  combination  of  tfie  several  arts, 
poetry,  acting,  painting,  and  mechan- 
ism, which  are  essential  to  produce 
dramatic  interest  and  illusion.  In  this 
association,  the  poet  is  the  principal 
person.  It  is  to  him  the  first  honours 
are  conceded  by  the  public;  and  to 
whom  the  chief  consideration  is  due 
from  the  managers.  His  task  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  To  the  poet  we  look 
for  the  construction  of  a  tale,  which 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  probable  and 
effective,  natural  and  interesting ;  to 
him  we  look  for  that  nice  touch  in  the 
development  of  dramatic  changes 
which  shall  present  his  personages  be- 
fore us  just  so  far  raised  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  human  nature  as  to  purify 
them  of  the  coarseness  and  vulgarisms 
of  reality,  and  yet  so  nearly  approxi- 
mating the  truth,  as  to  leave  them 
within  the  reach  of  our  sympathies. 
To  bim  we  look  for  situations  corre- 
sponding with  the  tenor  of  his  story, 
in  tales  of  a  romantic  nature,  such  as 
strike  the  imagination — in  tales  of  a 
domestic  class,  such  as  speak  simply 
to  the  heart.  To  him  we  look  for  a 
style  of  writing,  which  is  of  all  others 
the  most  difficult  to  be  acquired,  and 
which  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  so 
clear  in  language,  as  to  express  the 
sentiments  with  the  most  unequivocal 
distinctness ;  so  varied  in  harmony,  as 
to  catch  the  precise  tone  of  every  pass- 
ing and  changing  emotion  of  the  scene ; 
and  so  rich  in  sentiment  and  thought, 
and  fancy,  as  to  supply  a  continuous 
stream  of  gratification  to  the  refined 
taste  and  the  cultivated  understanding. 
The  man  who  is  capable  of  such  a 
work,  is  by  nature  very  highly  gifted ; 
and  must  also,  by  cultivation,  have 
highly  improved  those  gifts.  He  holds 
a  very  eminent  rank  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellectual existence.  His  exertions  do 
not  merely  amuse,  but  they  tend  to 
edify  his  fellow- creatures.  He  expo- 
ses their  faults  and  weaknesses  to  their 
own  observation,  in  the  portraits  of 
his  less  worthy  characters;  and  teaches 
them  what  they  ought  to  be,  by  the 
bright  and  amiable  pictures  which  he 
paints  from  the  favourite  heroes  of  his 
imagination.  The  poet,  therefore,  is 
the  chief  person  in  that  combination 
of  talent  required  for  the  perfection  of 


the  stage.  With  his  right,  no  odc 
should  interfere,  except  it  be  to  detect 
an  inconsistency  in  plot  or  character, 
to  point  out  an  immorality  in  seatl- 
ment  or  tendency.  In  all  other  things, 
the  poet  should  be  perfectly  ansbac- 
kled.  He  is  to  be  allowed  to  tell  his 
story  exactly  as  he  has  conceived  it ; 
and  sacrifice  nothing  of  the  nnfty  of  b  is 
conceptions  to  any  inferior  considera- 
tions. He  is  to  construct  his  drama  on 
the  sound  principles  of  good  sense 
and  good  taste,  and  then  deliver  it  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  performers — who 
are  mere  secondary  instruments — that 
they  may  publish  it  in  action. 

Now,  gentlemen,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  theatres,  would  any  play 
so  written  have  a  chance  of  being  re- 
presented? Have  you  the  power,  un- 
der the  tyranny,  as  you  are,  ofyouronini 
servants,  to  receive  such  a  poem,  and 
apportion  the  parts  without  any  re- 
gard to  which  is,  or  which  is  not,  the 
first  or  second  parts,  according  to  the 
talent  of  the  actors  ? — It  often  occurs, 
that,  for  the  general  effect  of  a  play, 
the  finest  acting  is  required  in  a  minor 
character, — for  instance,  Lusignan  in 
Voltaire's  Zaire,  Garrick  performed 
this  part ;  but  coulil  yon  pei^aitde 
Mr  Kean,  or  Mr  Young,  or  Mr  Mac- 
ready,  to  act  anything  but  the  hero 
of  the  play?  No — they  are  engaged 
at  thirty  pounds  a-night,  and  they 
must  not  compromise  their  pecuni- 
ary dignity  by  playing  second  to  any 
actor  of  a  lower  price.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  that  they  absolutely  refuse  to  play 
what  are  considered  as  second  parts, 
but  their  first  parts  must  always  be 
first  parts ;  first  in  every  scene,  and  in 
every  passage  of  every  scene.  No  sub- 
ordinate character  is  to  have  a  chance 
of  displaying  itself.  "  Keep  down 
Guido"  was  the  advice  given  by  Mac- 
ready  to  Barry  Cornwall,  while  com- 
posing Mirandola,  —  "  Keep  down 
Ouido — he  is  becoming  too  promi- 
nent for  the  second  part  in  the  play." 
If  there  be  any  division  of  the  inte- 
rest, if  the  attention  of  the  audience 
is  to  be  for  an  instant  drawn  away 
from  the  hero,  the  great  actor  at  thir- 
ty pounds  a-night  refuses  to  repre- 
sent him.  Have  you  not,  gentlemen, 
at  this  moment,  plays  in  your  port- 
folios which  cannot  be  produced  on 
these  very  grounds  ?  And  are  you  not 
constantly  compelled  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  the  author,  which  ought  to 
be  your  first  concern,  whetheryou  con- 
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sider  your  duty  to  the  public  or  to 
yourselves,  to  the  caprice  and  absurd 
vanity  of  your  principal  performers  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which 
the  system  works  to  evil.  For  those 
vexy  great  actors,  almost  every  part  is 
too  little.  As  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
stantly before  the  public,  and  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
extent  of  their  powers  in  a  succession 
of  performances,  they  must  have  all 
their  strength  called  into  exertion  in 
one  single  play.  They  must  have  tra- 
gedies written  to  suit  their  several 
tricks — I  beg  their  pardon,  I  mean 
their  peculiarities.  They  must  be  in 
"  Herc'les'  vein"  every  night;  and 
every  part  that  they  condescend  to  ac- 
cept must  be,  to  use  the  phraseology 
of  their  grand  type  in  theatrical  va- 
nity and  pretension,  Bottom  the  Wea- 
ver— "  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in."  The 
author  must  obey  the  directions  of  the 
performer ;  the  whole  order  and  pro- 
cess of  the  work  is  reversed,  and  the 
dramatist  is  expected  to  mould  his 
character  to  fit  the  actor,  instead  of 
the  actor^s  modelling  his  performance 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  author. 

The  history  of  the  lately  rejected 
tragedy  of  Bienzi  is  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  evils  that  attend  the 
operation  of  the  present  system.  The 
authoress,  a  person  not  a  little  distin- 
guished in  the  literary  world,  had  se- 
lected, for  the  exercise  of  her  talent,  a 
passage  of  history  which  Gibbon  has 
recommended  as  peculiarly  calculated 
for  dramatic  representation.  The  play 
was  completed,  and  shown  to  Mr  Mac- 
ready.  He  was  delighted  with  the  pro- 
duction. The  chief  part  was  very  effec- 
tive both  in  language  and  situation, 
and  only  required  a  very  few  and  slight 
alterations  to  render  it  worthy  the  abi- 
lities of  any  of  the  greai  actors.  He 
wished  an  entirely  new  first  act ;  this 
was  indispensable,  that  iStenzt  might  be 
introduced  striking  to  the  earth  an  in- 
jurious Patrician,  as  Moses  smote  the 
Egyptian,  because  this  circumstance 
hSa  peculiarly  pleased  MrMacready*s 
fancy  when  a  boy  at  school.  To  make 
room  for  the  introduction  of  this  new 
incident,  the  second  and  third  acts,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  general  interest 
and  original  arrangement  of  the  tra- 
gedy, were  to  be  compressed  into  one. 
The  fifth  act,  which  had  been  firamed 
ID  the  most  strict  conformity  with  the 
truth  of  history,  was  to  be  re- written, 
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that  the  character  of  Rienzi  might,  to 
the  very  dropping  of  the  curtain,  hold 
its  paramount  station  on  the  stage. 
All  these  alterations  were  to  be  made 
in  a  fortnight;  the  authoress  was  then 
to  return  to  town  with  the  play,  and 
superintend  in  person  the  rehearsals 
and  the  getting  up  of  the  piece ;  but, 
at  all  events,  the  work  must  be  ready 
in  a  fortnight.  In  a  fortnight  the  play 
was  mangled  and  distorted,  and  fitted 
to  Mr  Macready's  exaggerated  and 
melO' dramatic  manner  of  performing ; 
the  authoress  arrived  in  London  to 
attend  the  bringing  out  of  the  play ; 
she  called  on  Mr  Macready  with  the 
manuscript ;  to  her  utter  astonishment 
he  received  her  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness :— **  There  was  no  hurry  for  her 
play.  The  managers  had  another  piece 
at  the  theatre,  which  must  at  all  events 
be  produced  first ;  and  it  was  very  im- 
probable her  play  could  be  acted  at 
all."  This  other  piece  was  The  Fatal 
Domy  of  Massinger. 

Now,  gentlemen,  do  yon  suppose 
that  persons  of  real  poetic  genius — 
persons  respectable  from  their  station 
in  society,  and  their  intellectual  culti- 
vation— will  dedicate  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  labour  of  writing  for  the 
stage,  if  they  are  to  be  subjected  to 
such  impertinence  ?  At  the  time  the 
stage  flourished  in  this  country,  all  the 
high  poetic  talent  of  the  country  was 
exercised  in  its  service.  But  under 
the  present  state  of  the  management, 
is  it  possible  to  anticipate  a  return  of 
those  bright  and  glorious  times?  I 
am  aware  that  if  an  author  has  com- 
pleted a  play,  rather  than  have  his 
work  retumeid  useless  upon  his  hands, 
he  will  condescend  to  make  many 
sacrifices  of  the  rights  of  genius.  He 
may  be  induced,  as  the  authoress  of 
Rienzi  did,  to  alter  his  characters  to 
the  taste  of  Mr  Tonng,  Mr  Kean,  or 
Mr  Macready ;  and  then,  having  made 
the  exacted  alterations,  find,  perhaps, 
his  work  rejected  by  the  caprice  of  the 
performer  whom  he  had  striven  to 
conciliate;  while  those  very  altera- 
tions will  have  rendered  the  part  un- 
suitable to  the  very  limited  abilities  of 
either  of  the  other  great  actors.  This 
may  occur  once,  but  the  attempt  will 
not  be  repeated.  Persons  of  distin- 
guished talent  will  cease,  as  they  have 
ceased,  to  write  for  the  stage.  In- 
stead of  having  your  theatres  courted, 
as  the  honourable  sources  by  which 
5B 
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the  public  were  to  be  presented  with 
the  literary  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Southey,  Milman,  Mrs  Hemans,  Jo- 
anna Baillie,  Wilson,  and  the  great 
poets  of  our  day,  and  your  box-books 
filled  for  months,  in  eager  anticipation 
of  a  first  performance,  your  stages  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  most  con- 
temptible of  the  literary  tribe;  and 
your  admirers,  both  in  number  and  in 
consequence,  have  been  worthy  your 
play- writers.  Who  are  your  success- 
ful authors  ?—Planch6  and  Arnold, 
Poole  and  Kenney ;  names  so  ignoble 
iu  the  world  of  literature,  that  they 
have  no  circulation  beyond  the  green- 
room, and  which  the  very  spectators 
of  their  productions  regard  as  too  con- 
temptible to  be  allowed  to  claim  a 
place  in  their  recollection.  All  of  a 
higher  class  have  abandoned  you,  and 
the  public  have  flown  with  them.  You 
have  given  the  actor  a  precedency 
above  the  author ;  and  they  who  have 
once  encountered  the  delay  and  the 
vexations  which  accompany  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  representation  for  a 
drama— delays  and  vexations  not  ori- 
ginating in  you,  gentlemen,  but  in 
your  actors— like  Mrs  Hemans,  relin- 
quish the  task  for  more  certain,  and 
less  troublesome,  sources  of  literary 
emolument ;  while  others,  warned  by 
their  example,  and  knowing  the  drud- 
gery to  which  the  effort  must  subject 
them — that  the  performers  are  not 
exhorted  to  study  the  genius  of  the 
author,  but  the  author  to  study  and 
model  his  work  by  the  abilities  of  the 
performer — have  entirely  given  up  all 
thought  of  engaging  in  so  mean  and 
degrading  an  exercise  of  their  talents. 
The  poet  will  have  his  genius  untram- 
melled ;  it  should  be  the  pride  of  the 
nctor  to  be  able  to  follow  him  in  all 
his  wanderings  of  imagination.  This 
is  his  vocation  ;  and  he  has,  by  right, 
no  other.  The  moment  he  presumes 
to  direct,  he  exceeds  his  native  sphere, 
and  usurps  a  province  in  which  he  has 
no  claims.  Can  we  suppose  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott— Southey — or  the  au- 
thor of  Adam  Blair,  the  tenor  of  whose 
minds  is  decidedly  dramatic,  will  ever 
condescend  to  write  for  the  theatre, 
while  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
labours  being  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  principal  actors  refusing,  under 
any  pretence  whatever,  the  parts  that 
are  assigned  to  them?  Gentlemen,  I 
do  not  belfeve  that  the  stage  ever  can 
flourish,  unless  you  revive  the  just 


gradation  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
hind the  scenes — till  you  claim  and 
do  justice  to  the  free  exertions  of  the 
first  poetic  talents  of  the  country.  Per- 
sons of  taste  will  not  come  to  see  bad 
plays,  however  well  performed;  and 
the  mob  will  soon  remit  their  attend- 
ance at  your  houses,  which  ihey  will 
condemn  as  scenes  of  vulgar  amuse- 
ment, when  once  they  have  discovered 
that  those  cultivated  individuals  are 
away,  whose  presence  to  you,  from 
their  weight  in  society,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion,  is  rexi/fy 
*'  worth  a  whole  theatre  of  others." 

The  great  actors  are,  then,  by  their 
present  conduct,  working  the  ruin  of 
the  stage  ;  they  are  also  working  the 
ruin  of  themselves  ;  I  do  not  mean  in 
a  pecuniary  way,  but  as  artists.  It  is 
no  longer  the  play,  but  the  actor,  that 
the  public  are  called  to  see ;  which  is 
the  contrary  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
case.  We  should  have  attained  the 
perfection  of  the  dramatic  art,  if  the 
performers  were  totally  forgotten.  Tlio 
progress  of  the  scene  should  be  attend- 
ed to,  and  nothing  else ;  and  this  is 
always  the  result  of  the  finer  acting. 
Barry  drew  down  loud  applanse; 
Garrick  only  tears.  I  have  seen  Mrs 
Siddons  go  through  the  part  of  Con- 
stance— of  Isabella — of  Belvidera— of 
Mrs  Beverly,  almost  without  a  single 
burst  of  applause — there  have  b^n 
nothing  but  tears  and  sobs  to  inter- 
rupt the  silence,  and  if  an  attempt  at 
a  less  unequivocal  expression  of  ap- 
plause was  entertained,  the  clamour 
was  immediately  suppressed  by  an  im- 
patient and  simultaneous  cry  for  si- 
lence, as  if  each  individual  among  the 
audience  was  absorbed  in  the  sorrows 
of  the  actress,  and  felt  his  feelings  out- 
raged by  being  reminded  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  multitude  among  whom 
he  sat.  But  this  style  of  simple  and 
natural  acting  has  passed  away.  The 
actor  of  forty  pounds  a  night  comes 
forth  to  astonish.  He  is  a  sort  of 
rhetorical  Merry  Andrew ;  and  all  his 
excellence  consists  in  the  exhibition  of 
a  certain  round  of  tricks.  The  au- 
dience, who  are  his  conjurated  parti- 
zans,  are  in  the  secret ;  they  come  to 
witness  his  exhibition  as  they  would 
witness  the  tight- rope- walking  of  Ma- 
dame Sacchi,  under  the  idea  of  its 
being  something  that  is  quite  prodigi- 
ous. Every  start — every  rant — every 
whisper  is  followed  by  rounds  of  ap- 
plause ;  and  by  these  they  estimate 
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his  merits.  The  mob  are  collected  to 
see  an  enormoasly  paid  actor — who 
only  acts  for  twelve  nights,  and  their 
expectations  most  not  be  disappoint- 
ed. If  they  retarned  home  without 
having  been  wonderfully  astonished — 
without  having  something  extraordi- 
nary and  monstrous  to  relate,  they 
would  begin  to  suspect  that  the  per- 
former did  not  deserve  his  wages. 
The  consequence  is,  that  Messrs 
Young,  Kean,  and  Macready — Mr 
Young,  in  a  degree  less  than  the 
other  two — have  introduced  a  manner 
of  acting  more  forced,  heavy,  exaggera- 
ted, and  unnatural,  than  perhaps  ever 
disgraced  the  stage  since  England  had 
a  regular  theatre  to  boast  of. — Nor  is 
this  all.— These  nightly  engagements 
have  not  only  con*upted  their  style  of 
acting,  but  have  rendered  them  bad 
actors  in  their  own  style.  They  don*t 
play  often  enough  to  play  well.  They 
do  not  appear  to  be  at  home  on  the 
stage.  Their  action  is  constrained 
and  their  voices  less  flexible.  They 
have  all  that  disagreeable  stifiiiess 
about  them  which  l^ongs  to  holiday 
utensils,  to  things  that  are  too  fine  for 
daily  use,  and  have  grown  rusty  in  in- 
action. Whatever  their  talents  may 
formerly  have  been,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  prejudice  to  say  that 
you,  Mr  Charles  Kemble,  are  not  at 
present  the  first  actor  of  the  day. 
These  great  performers,  if  ever  your 
superiors,  have  retired  into  a  dignified 
and  limited  range  of  mono-dramatic 
parts,  and  have  allowed  you  to  pass 
them.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  to 
play  the  main  effective  character  wiih 
real  excellence,  that  a  performer  should 
be  in  the  constant  practice  of  his  art, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  recollection 
of  what,  I  presume,  they  once  were 
capable  of  achieving,  obtained  respect 
for  their  present  exertions,  I  suspect 
we  should  all  like  the  old  stagers, — 
the  really  second  actors, — Wallack, 
Cooper,  Bennet,  or  even  Abbot  him- 
self, better  than  the  soi-disant  great 
actors  in  the  parts  which  they  have 
arrogated  exclusively  to  themselves. 
To  my  mind,  these  gentlemen  actors 
have  become  very  like  gentlemen 
actors  indeed. 

As  they  are  ruining  the  stage  and 
themselves,  they  are  also  ruining  yoo 
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as  Managers. — ^The  evil  of  having 
what  are  called  Stars  is  this.  The 
public  abstain  from  the  theatres  on  the 
nights  they  do  not  shine.  It  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  or  three  nights  in 
the  week  on  which  these  wonders  of 
art  are  to  be  seen  and  heard,  as  the 
only  nights  on  which  it  is  desirable 
to  go  to  the  play.  They  thin  your 
houses  when  they  are  absent:  Do 
they  fill  them  when  they  return  ? 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  cure  that  I  pro- 
pose is  simply  this.  Agree  together  to 
engage  no  Stars — no  actors  that  will 
not  submit  to  a  regular  engagement. 
If  Messrs  Kean,  Young,  and  Macready, 
will  not  accept  these  terms,  let  them  go 
to  the  country;  in  one  twelve  months 
they  will  be  completely  forgotten,  and 
your  present  actors,  or  new  ones,  will 
supply  their  places  in  the  favour  of  the 
public.  They  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
submit  themselves  to  your  conditions. 
Very  little  would  they  make  in  the  pro- 
vinces, if  they  had  not  the  patronage 
of  your  boards,  and  the  advertisements 
of  the  LfOndon  newspapers  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  country  managers. 
Re-establish  most  rigorously  the  old 
system  of  fining  every  performer  who 
rejected  a  part.  And  having  secured 
again,  by  mutual  consent,  a  system  of 
subordination  behind  the  scenes,  write 
to  the  first  literary  characters  of  the 
day  to  request  their  support  in  the 
production  of  plays  for  your  theatres. 
Purchase  the  Copy-rights  on  specula- 
tion as  a  publisher  would  do. — Have 
them  performed  as  written,  without 
much  expense  of  decoration,  dress- 
ing, and  scene  painting,  but  with  the 
very  best  acting  that  you  can  bestow. 
— Let  the  plays  exhibited  at  your 
theatres  be  the  works  of  distinguished 
literary  persons,  and  depend  upon  it, 
the  curiosity  and  the  interest  of  the 
public  will  be  again  excited,  and  per- 
manently excited,  towards  your  re- 
presentations. The  first  step  towards 
this  happy  consummation  is  to  bring 
yoor  disorderly  forces  into  subjection ; 
and  to  allow  of  no  actor^s  being  too 
great  for  the  labours  you  may  choose 
to  prescribe  him. 
I  remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours  very  faithfully, 
Philo-Dramaticus. 
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TiMB  was  when  hftogbty  bigots  ruled 
By  laws  that  fierce  intolerance  tanght, 
And  this  poor,  fetter'd  world  was  school'd 
In  falsehoods  heathen  knares  had  wrote. 
When  Plato,  Cato, — men  like  these, 
Whom  e'en  a  god  ooald  hardly  please 
In  action  and  opinion; — 
Men  dead — and  of  whose  dust  the  wind 
Had  purged  the  earth,  the  human  mind 
Held  under  dark  dominion; 
When  scarce  a  "  liberal "  seed  was  sown, 
And  "liberal "  people  were  unknown. 

Ah,  horrid  time  ! — Perchance  'twas  plain 
A  different  creed — a  change  of  side. 
Would  fill  your  empty  purse,  and  gain 
Places,  and  all  that  they  pro?ide. 
Perchance  your  seat  in  Parliament, 
Your  place,  its  fees  and  all,  seem'd  bent 
On  to  another  sliding; 
While  nothing  but  your  going  o'er 
To  faith  and  flag  you  scorned  before. 
Could  warrant  their  abiding. 
And  yet  you  could  not  change  or  swerre, 
Alas  !  to  get,  or  to  preserve. 

Yon  rentnred — 'sdeath  I  the  land  became 
ConTulsed  ; — what   mockery,  jests,  and 

sneers  ! 
Scorn  flashed  upon  ye  maddening  flame; 
The  nation's  curse  assailed  your  ears. 
Apostate  !  Traitor  ! — every  name 
That  scatters  friends  and  murders  fame. 
Was  on  your  forehead  printed. 
The  dirtiest  pauper  of  the  tribe, — 
The  Tery  felon  flung  the  gibe, 
And  fleree  derision  squinted. 
You  fell  to  where  the  branded  fkll, 
Disdain'd,  suspected,  shunn'd  by  alL 

Dire,  awful  time  t    Consistency 

Its  votaries  led  to  every  ill; 

Yet  none  durst  breathe — we  will  be  tret, 

Or  change  tiom  creed  to  creed  at  will. 

Its  victims  midst  the  faggots  blazed. 

They  were  upon  the  gibbet  raised. 

Upon  the  rack  they  perished: 

Yet  tortures  only  firmness  gave; 

Their  faith,  when  nearest  to  the  grave. 

Was  but  more  fondly  cherish'd; 

But  spoke  their  parting  gasp  and  sigh; — 

«  We  faithful  lived— we  faithftil  die." 

^Tis  past— the  dreadful  time  is  past; 
Thanks,  Whigs  !  by  you  its  ills  are  ba- 

nishM; 
The  midnight  which  it  round  us  cast. 
Before  your  dazzling  sun  has  vanished. 
New   lights    have    risen — the   old    are 

quench'd. 
And  from  our  souls  at  length  are  wrench'd 


Opinions  fklse  and  musty ; 

Philosophers  wt  scorn, — we  find 

All  moralists  fools, — the  halt  and  blind 

We  change  for  leakders  trusty. 

On,  on,  ye  glorious  Whigs  ! — proceed, — 

We  follow  wheresoe'er  ye  lead. 

Yet  'tis  the  best  of  all  new  things — 
The  sweet  new  things  your  tongues  pro- 
claim. 
That  tumcoatism  bright  honour  brings; 
That  faithfulness  is  damning  shame. 
We  feel  its  truth — we  bum  to  change. 
From  creed  to  creed  we  gaily  range. 
Each  day  we  take  a  new  one. 
While  novelty  its  sweets  dispenses. 
And    Whiggery's    praise    enchants    lb« 


Care  we,  which  is  the  true  one  ! 
Consistency  we  hate,  'tis  found 
The  only  thing  to  stain  and  woond. 

See  RomifSON,  the  Treasury's  lord. 
What  precious  incense  round  him  blaaes! 
By  Tories,  Papists,  Whigs  adored ; 
E'en  Brongham,the  man  of  slander,  praiseL 
Hark  1  hark  !  What  draws  these  deafin- 

ing  shouts. 
That  burst  alike  from  Ins  and  Oats, 
And  make  St  Stephen's  tremble ! 
What  has  he  done,  what  feat  displayed. 
That  has  of  Burke  a  driveller  made. 
Or  makes  him  Pitt  resemble! 
Say,  has  he  paid  the  debt — or  said 
The  window  tax  must  not  be  paid? 

Ah  no,  the  man  recants,-— he  flies 
To  join  the  Papists'  motley  host; 
This  makes  the  thundering  plaudits  rise; 
'TIS  this  that  forms  his  wondrous  boast> 
He  pauses  not  till  holy  Dotlb, 
And  wise  O'Connbli^  end  their  toil. 
And  brilliant  sunshine  scatter. 
The  Papal  thunders  greet  his  ear. 
And  mighty  Papal  hosts  appear. 
To  dust  the  church  to  batter. 
This  renders,  in  the  nation's  eyes, 
His  change  more  glorious  and  more  i 


On,  Frederick,  on — nay,  tairy  not, 

Between  no  two  opinions  halt; 

Return  alone  vrill  give  the  blot  ; 

To  pause  will  only  be  the  fault. 

Of  Whiggish  projects  take  thy  fill. 

And  utter  broader  Whiggism  still; 

Ruin  lies  but  in  repentance. 

Appeal  to  liberality, — 

Say  "  liberal^"  till  the  word  we  see 

Some  twice  in  every  sentence. 

If  Brougham  maintain  it  stolen  thunder. 

Let  Canning  then  cut  up  his  blunder. 
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Hail,  Camdbm,  hail !  most  HXhtoI  man  ; 
Stand  forth— Ihj  alter'd  creed  display  ; 
Ab,  fear  not  now  old  Cobbett's  ban, 
And  cast  no  pension  now  away. 
Thy  gift  of  principle  shall  gain 
What  gift  of  pension  sought  in  rain, 
The  lore  e'en  of  reformers. 
No  longer  Cobbett  tortores — No, 
His  praises  on  thy  coronet  glow  ; 
Hunt  approbation  murmurs. 
To  utter  plaudits  all  combine  ; — 
Who  would  not  change  for  bliss  like 
thine  I 

Hail,  Bbowmlow  ;  wond*rons  wight,  all 

haUl 
Long  didst  thon  toil  in  rain  for  fame  : 
Thy  Rattle-speech  was  made  to  fail : 
'Twas  good,  but  Plunkett  still  overcame. 
Thy  bold  display  of  Orange-ism, 
Alas  I  scarce  yielded  aught  but  schism, 
Sare  firing  Plunkett's  passion. 
When  on  the  Popish  priesthood  blazed 
Thy  eloquence,  none  plaudits  raised  ; 
This  priesthood  was  the  fashion. 
Well  might  a  change  of  creed  delight  thee. 
So  ill  did  faithfulness  requite  thee. 

Fierce  Orangeman— the  Pope's  ally  ; 
Both  in  one  moment  art  thou  seen  ; 
From  pole  to  pole  thy  pinions  fly. 
They  pause  not — take  no  rest  between. 
AdTcnturons  'twas  to  make  no  stay. 
To  gaze  around  thee  at  midway. 
The  country's  thoughts  divining. 
Success  the  boldness  has  surpasa'd, 
And  on  thy  forehead  is  at  last 
Its  long-sought  emblem  shining. 
Ah  !  hadst  thou  sared  the  state,  1  trow. 
Thou  hadst  not  then  been  praised  as  now. 

Thine  was  an  odd  conversion  still. 
It  outraged  all  conrersion's  laws ; 
What  reason  soom'd,  that  did  the  will ; 
Effect  ran  counter  unto  cause. 
Thy  life  in  Ireland  spent  could  find 
But  lies  ; — thy  eyes,  thy  ears — thy  mind 
Could  bring  but  falsehoods  round  thee. 
Doyle  and  O'Connell's  ears  and  eyes 
Thou  usest — lo  1  the  rapour  flies 
That  did  bO  long  confound  thee. 
They  eat  their  words  to  romit  light  ; 
Their  contradictions  set  thee  right. 

Proceed,  brare  man,  and  pause  not  here  ; 
Now  for  thy  heretic  sins  atone ; 
Some  monlder'd  saint's  great  toe  rerere. 
And  kiss  some  martyr's  ankle-bone. 
Use  holy  water,  humbly  make 
Some  pilgrimage,  thy  church  forsake. 
And  all  iu  guilty  errors. 
O'Connell  shall  instruct  thee  well  ; 
Doyle  shall  absolve  thee,  and  repel 
All  thy  apostate  terrors. 


Men  who  can  change  as  thou  hast  done. 
Must  through  all  change's  circle  run. 

Hail,  Bray's  immortal  Vicar,  hail  I 
Enlighten'd  man,  much  slander'd  sage  ! 
When  reason,  truth,  and  light  preTul, 
Thy  virtues  every  heart  engage. 
All  now  thy  matchless  creed  embrace  ; 
All  thy  unerring  footsteps  trace  ; 
And  yet  'tis  monstrous  shabby. 
That  no  one  will  the  Commons  move. 
To  place  —  'twould  show   the  people's 

love — 
Thy  statue  in  the  Abbey. 
This  statue  would  in  every  street — 
Were  justice  done — our  vision  meet. 

What  curse  sits  on  thee,  erring  Psbl, 
To  make  thee  to  thy  tenets  cling. 
When  such  seductions  round  thee  steal ; 
When    changing  *  would    such   worship 

bring  1 
Why  scorns  thine  eye  those  glorious  suns, 
Doyle  and  O'Connell !  Ah,  why  shuns 
Thine  ear  what  Cobbett  preaches  1 
Why  dost  thou  hate  what  turncoats  say  ? 
Why  pause  when  Brownlow  shows  the 

way  I 
Why  combat  Canning's  speeches  ! 
Ah,  foolish  man,  thy  fault  discover  ; 
Recant — renounce  thy  creed — go  over  ! 

What  must  I  say,  sage  Liverpool, 

To  thee  I  1  love  thee,  though  1  doubt  ^— 

Still  dost  thou  mean  to  play  the  fool, — 

A  bigot  in — still  one  go  out  I 

No  ;  hear  thy  faithful  Canning  plead, 

And  just  a  little  more  concede  ; 

Be  in  his  ranks  enlisted. 

Go  o'er,  mount  libenjU  coloura— close 

Thy  long  and  bright  career  with  those 

Thou  hast  so  long  resisted. 

Care  not  though  churchmen  rail  or  laugh. 

The  Whigs  will  write  thy  epitaph. 

Oh,  Eldon  1  that  thy  mighty  mind 
Should  be  with  thine  own  loss  delighted. 
Oh !  that  thine  eye  should  be  stone-blind. 
Where  interest  makes  the  fool    keen- 
sighted  ! 
Why  dost  thon  madly  court  abuse  ! 
Why  Whiggery's  rancorous  hatred  chnse. 
And  not  its  admiration  I 
Why  dost  thou  like  a  giant  stand. 
To  crush  the  Liberals  of  the  land. 
To  serve  alone  the  nation  ! 
Forsake    the    State,    the    Church,    the 

Throne ; 
Be  wise— thijik  of  thyself  alone. 

Speak  not  of  wisdom,  fitness ;— stuff  I 
These  to  the  shifting  winds  we  throw ; 
Of  them  the  land  has  had  enough. 
And  all  things  must  be  liberal  now. 
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What  is  illiberal  must  not  be  :— 
The  test,  just  and  unerring,  8ee> 
And  use  it  without  quarrel ; 
Eat  liberal  beef,  drink  liberal  wine  ; 
Speak  liberal  law,  and  gayly  shine 
In  liberal  apparel. 
Illiberal  food  is  out  of  season  ; 
Illiberal  words  are  just  not  treason. 

Go  o*er,  and  for  the  Papists  rote  : 
Turn  Liberal,  nay,  turn  Papist— then 
Shall  each  enlightened,  liberal  throat. 
Pronounce  thee  first  and  best  of  men. 
Thou  then  in  Jeffrey's  page  ^alt  shine ; — 
Whig  prints  will  call  thee  quite  divine  ;— 
Brougham  with  thy  friends  will  number. 
Care  not  what  may  befall  the  realm, 
Ere  change  the  land  may  overwhelm 
Thou  in  the  tomb  may'st  slumber. 
Examples  swarm ;  nay,  speak  the  word, — 
Change — sell  thy  conscience— be  ador*d  I 

Ah,  why  by  York's  illustrious  Dukb, 
Is  England's  bigot-Church  preferr'd  I 
Why  will  he  brave  the  Whig's  rebuke. 
And  idly  speak  of  Gkoroe  thk  Third  1 
Why  will  he  wander  to  the  grave 
Of  this  dead  King  for  counsel, — lave 
With  tears  his  lifeless  ashes  ! 
A  different  light  our  sky  illumes  ; 
All  that  HE  taught  the  blaze  consumes. 
That  now  upon  us  flashes. 
Before  our  eyes  new  systems  swim  ;*— 
We  follow  Bonaparte— not  him. 

What  is  an  oath  !— shall  vows  to  God 
Bind  man  t—shine  the    new  lights   in 

vain  f 
Shall  conscience  form  a  chain — a  rod. 
And  not  a  thing  to  sell  for  gain  f 
Law-makers'  laughter  sits  on  both  ; 
Shall  kings  and  people  then  be  loaUi 
To  add  their  laughter  to  it  ? 
Swear  as  you  please,  and  any  scribe 
Amidst  the  news-inventing  tribe. 
Will,  as  you  like,  construe  it. 
If  this  content  ye  not,  resolve  ye 
To  seek  the  Pope,  he  will  absolve  ye. 

When  Parliament  the  Church  forsakes— 
Stem  freedom's  nurse — to  raise  another 
That  bondsmen  of  its  votaries  makes, 
Ah,  Prince,  thy  foolish  scruples  smother. 
Who— who  may  gain  by  this  like  thee  I 
A  fetter'd  King  thy  brother  see  ; 
His  will's  by  statute  bounded. 
Be,  till  the  Papist  conquers,  mute. 
Then  mount  the  throne,  reign  absolute. 
By  none  but  slaves  surrounded. 
No  longer  with  thy  interest  trifle  ; 
This  might  the  stoutest  conscience  stifle. 

Shall  no  one  change  but  politicians. 
When  none  apoptates  now  can  be  ? 
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Change— change  all  callings,  all  cowU- 
tions  ; 

All  things,  za  well  as  trade,  are  free. 

More  liberal  views,  Great  GsobgRt  ac- 
quire ; 

Forget  all  Uught  Thee  by  thy  Sirs  ; 

His  life,  cast  from  before  Thee. 

The  Great  Napolbon  copy,— then 

Thou'lt  ravish  all  enlightened  men  ; 

All  Liberals  will  adore  Thee  ; 

Then  Mackintosh  will  ohaunt  thy  pimiae. 

With  aU  the  *<  hirelings"  Je&ey  pays. 

Why,  Chester's  Bishop,  dost  thoa  brin^ 
The  people's  prayers  before  the  Lords  1 
Why  dost  thou  scourge  the  sage  LordKin^ 
Unto  the  utter  loss  of  words  1 
Illiberal  man  !  thy  church  betray  ; 
Fly  to  the  Pope,  and  take,  I  pray. 
Us  to  the  Holy  Father. 
What  may  not  powers  like  thine  obiaia ! 
A  Cardinal's  hat  thou'lt  surely  gain  ; 
Perchance  the  Popedom  rather. 
Ah,  lead  us  to  the  liberal  things, 
The  Romish  Church  around  it  i" 


Hail,  Britain's  beauteous  daughters,  bail  I 
Who,  what  the  seraphs  are,  reveal  ; 
Shall  fashion  woo  you  now  and  fail  I 
From  man  no  lesson  will  ye  steal  t 
The  witching  blush — the  meltiqg  eyes, 
Whose  blaze  both  charms  and  parifie^— 
Lights  love — scathes  vicious  feeling  ; 
The  lips  whence  virtue's  warblings  fl««; 
The  soul,  pure  as  the  virgin-snow. 
When  from  the  cloud  'tis  stealing  : 
These  win  our  libercU  hearts  no  longer. 
We  must  have  charms  more  liberal^ 
stronger. 

Be  /»6^aZ— change,  and  from  yon  shake 
A  principle  with  every  flounce  ; 
New  tenets  with  new  ribbons  take  ; 
And  old  ones  with  old  gowns  renounce. 
The  heathenism  your  grandams  taught. 
Forget— with  empty  ills  'tis  fraught ; 
I  fear  'twill  make  us  hate  ye. 
Seek  some  one  of  the  liberal  school. 
To  teach  you  how  ye  still  may  role ; 
Still  make  us  angels  rate  ye. 
Fear  not — such  tutors  now  abound  ; 
^is  of  the  old  school  none  are  found. 

Ill  change  myself— I'll  e'en  go  o'er  ; 
Whv  should  1  flght  against  the  nation  t 
111  be  your  foe,  ye  Whigs,  no  more  ; 
Come,  Brougham,  and  give  me  "ainco- 

tion." 
Yet  gentle  be  thy  speech  and  touohi, 
I  love  not  sound  and  fury  much, 
I  cannot  bear  rough  flngers  : 
My  wrath  a  breath  will  sometimes  move, 
And  yet — 'tis  natural— some  small  lovf 
Of  old  things  in  me  lingers. 
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Smile,  if  thou  canst,  and  clap  my  back ; 
I  cannot  learn  fh>m  scowl  and  thwack. 

And  shonldst  thou  deign  (o  hear  my  call, 

Gire  to  no  mad  inTectives  vent ; 

Use  far  less  powder,  and  more  ball ; 

Deal  much  in  fact  and  argument. 

Thou  hast  an  ugly  way  of  using 

Much  Billingsgate,  and  then  abusing 

All  who  may  dare  retort  it. 

Now,  if  thou  play'st  this  trick  on  me, 

I  fear  thou  wilt  thy  pupil  see 

Apt  on  thyself  to  sport  it. 

And  if  thou  chance  to  strike,  I  trow, 

This  pupil  may  return  the  blow. 

But  bring  not  Tktma$  Payne  at  first ; 
Use  science — teach  me  by  degrees  ; 
Begin  with  pleasant  drink, — my  thirst, 
At  last,  may  greatly  love  the  lees. 
And  swear  by  what  binds  liberal  men, 
iThat  should  thy  lessons  fail  thee, — then, — 
(Doubt  on  my  spirit  flashes,) — 
Thou  wilt  not  bind  me  to  a  stake. 
Pile  round  me  faggots,  light  them, — make 
Me  only  bigot's  ashes. 
Thy  speech,  made  midst  thy  Scotland- 
glories, 
Seem'd  e'en  to  wish  to  bum  all  Tories. 

Mark,  Whigs,  I'll  change  by  rule  alone, 
Like  other  men ; — my  price  I'll  feel ; 
I'll  have  my  bargain  lawyer-drawn; 
1*11  have  you  bound  by  stamp  and  seal. 
First  some  great  patron, — next  a  seat 
Amongst  the  Commons, — then  'tis  meet 
And  sanctioned  well  by  reason, — 
You  bind  yourselres  to  make  me  leader, 
When  place  we  reach,  if  no  seceder 
Before  that  blessed  season — 
Brougham, — all  your  heads,  I  dare  en- 
gage, 
Will  then  be  quite  worn  out  by  age. 

Hence  with  the  idle  mockery — hence  ! 
Thy  arrows,  wanton  Satire,  spare. — 
Heaven  !  in  thy  wrath  no  plague  dispense. 
To  make  me  what  the  turncoats  are. 
Purge  me,  yea !   purge  me  thrice  with 

fire  ;— 
Keep  from  me  all  that  men  desire ; 
Friends,  wealth,  fime,rank,and  splendour; 
But  lead  me  not  from  side  to  side, 
As  liberal  Mmisters  may  provide  ; — 
As  parties  gain  may  tender  ; 


As  that,  long  sigh'd  for,  may  be  gain'd, 
Or  that,  endanger'd,  be  retain'd. 

I  wander  near  St  Stephen's  door  ; 
What  though  its  door  is  closed  on  me; 
What  though  upon  its  sacred  floor 
I  in  no  party  ranks  may  be; 
Yet  I  can  there  my  party  flnd; 
There  on  me  party  leaders  bind 
The  chains  ne'er  to  be  broken. — 
There,  spite  of  faction's  triumphs,— spite 
Of  all  the  new-inrented  light, 
My  party  creed  is  spoken. 
There  party-colours  o'er  me  ware, 
Which  charm  and  make  me  party's  slare. 

The  pigmies  liTing,  there,  my  eyes 

See  not, — my  ear  attends  to  none  ; — 

The  giant-dead  around  me  rise  ; 

Their  eloquence  I  hear  alone. 

Hail,  spectral  host!  midst  you  no  fool 

Attempts  to  give  us  madman's  rule  ; — 

Calls  falsehoods,  truth  and  reason. 

I  see  no  wild  economists, 

To  madly  enter  ruin's  lists. 

And  teach  us  lies  and  treason. 

No  innorating  lawyers  stand 

Amidst  your  proud  and  glorious  band.    * 

Ah,  none  midst  you  new  systems  spin 

From  out  the  abstract  sleeper's  rision, 

None  think  consistency  a  sin. 

Or  old  things  cover  with  derision. 

Ye  on  our  institutions  throw 

No  fire-brands,  that  the  frightful  glow 

May  duly  liberalise  them. 

If  be  our  boasts  and  blessings  hoary ; 

The  more,  not  less,  you  in  them  glory. 

You  still  more  highly  prize  them; 

You  make  the  Liberal's  creed  your  jest; 

Yon  scorn  his  slang,  his  schemes, — his 

test. 
Immortal  men  !  ye  point  around;— 
Ye  all  your  mighty  works  unfold ; 
From  them  the  words  in  thunder  sound — 
^  If  speech  be  vain,  the  proofs  behold!" 
I  see — I  hear— abjure  each  creed, 
But  yours  alone;—  oh,  hear  me  plead;— 
Give,  if  not  wisdom,  merit. 
If  power  I  may  not  have,  give  will: — 
Withhold  your  talents,  let  me  still 
Your  patriotism  inherit. 
Still  o'er  me  let  your  colours  fly; — 
Your  party-bondsman  let  me  die  ! 

H.  H.  H. 
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AprU  22.^It  is  easy  to  say  that  a 
feeble  and  indecisive  habit  of  mind  is 
prodaced  by  desultory  and  omnivo- 
roos  reading.  I  deny  the  fact,  al- 
though it  is  asserted,  if  I  mistake  not, 
in  the  pu^es  of  Waverley.  The  anthor 
is  himself  a  direct  contradiction  to  his 
own  assertion.  How  varions  and  nn- 
premeditated  hi$  reading  must  have 
been  1  It  wonld  be  hard  to  persuade 
me  that  he  began  a  regular  aud  syste- 
matic course  for  his  historical  novels— 
that  he  laid  down  a  fixed  rule  for 
reading  himself  up  to  all  the  points  of 
life  and  learning  which  fill  his  varied 

fages.  Nor  is  he  the  only  instance 
should  quote  to  prove  the  want  of 
truth  in  that  remark,  although  it  is  so 
often  made.  Pliny,  according  to  his 
nephew,  made  a  sensible  observation 
on  reading— that  there  is  no  book  so 
bad  or  so  foolish  as  not  to  supply 
something  worth  recollecting.  Pope 
read  everything.  Milton  spent  his 
youth  in  poring  over  romances,  and 
his  poetry,  remote  as  his  subjects 
are  from  the  gests  which  fill  the  pages 
of  these  compositions,  is  thoroughly 
instinct  with  their  spirit ;  even  in  hell 
he  finds  a  comer  to  bring  in  Charle- 
magne and  all  his  peerage  fighting  in 
Fontarabia,  against  the  forces  sent 
from  Biserta  upon  Afric*s  shore.  In 
the  temptation  of  our  Saviour,  we  are 
presented  with  Agrican,  and  Galle- 
phrone,  and  Angelica  the  fair.  Nay, 
when  disclaiming  the  themes  of  his 
early  favourites  as  frivolous,  he  does 
it  in  their  own  language,  and  tells  of 
impresses  quaint — bases  and  trap- 
pings, gorgeous  knights  at  tilt  and 
tournament,  &c.  Warburton  read 
every  thing,  from  the  fathers  of  the 
church  to  the  last  pamphlet  by  old 
Dennis.  I  could  easily  enlarge  my 
list,  but  I  need  not,  as  what  I  want 
to  say  is  done  ahready.  I  only  wished 
to  defend  my  own  practice  of  reading 
whatever  comes  before  me.  It  is  plea- 


sant for  little  people  to  Inrk  behiod 
great  names— to  defend  our  owo  pro- 
pensities, by  proving  them  in  aome 
degree  analogous  to  the  powerfnl 
minds  of  the  world. 

Hobbes— I  am  looking  at  an  (dd  en- 
graving of  him  this  moment,  prefixed 
to  the  third  edition  of  his  Thncydides, 
(1723.)    It  is  no  great  effort  of  art — 
but  it  is  well  enough  executed  to 
let  us  see  the  powerfully  expanded 
brow  —  the    thoughtful    corrugation 
above  his  well- developed  nose,  tbe 
deep-set,  brow-shadowed,  fierce  eyes, 
and  the  firmly  compressed  lips  of  thai 
remarkable  thinker-^Hobbeis,  I  say, 
was  in  the  habit  of  observing  that  be 
never  read  books,  ^'  lest,"  as  he  eaii 
*'  they  should  make  me  as  foolish  m 
those  who  do.**    It  was  the  saying  of 
a  man  strong  and  fearless  in  the  it- 
sources  of  his  own  mind.    Yet  that  it 
was,  even  in  him,  but  an  exaggeration, 
is  evident    He  who  translated  Thn- 
cydides   in  youth,  who  did  HouMr 
into  verse— I  cannot  afford  a  mon 
complimentary  phrase,  though  I  own 
I  like  to  read  his  Homer — af^r  he  was 
eighty— the  friend  of  all  the  remarir- 
able  men  of  perhaps  our  most  remark- 
able country,  from  Lord  Bacon  to 
Dryden — the  sturdy  champion  in  a 
thousand  controversies,  whose  steel 
cap,  as  Warburton  truly  said,  was  the 
object  to  be  thundered  on  by  eveij 
young  polemic  who  wished  to  try  hu 
powers— must  have  been,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  from  the  variety 
of  the  objects  which  attracted  his  at- 
tention, a  most  various  reader.     8o 
Leibnitz. 

But  really  this  is  too  much  of  a  flou- 
rish of  trumpets.  There  is  no  need 
of  seeking  these  DU  nu^orum  geKtimm 
of  literature — of  unsphering  the  spirit 
of  Plato,  or  any  other  mighty  philo- 
sopher, to  acquit  me,  R.  J.  sittiog 
quietly  in  Linco1n*8  Inn,  of  devouring 
all  that  I  can  get — of  reading  as  deep- 
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\y  as  my  language  aud  talents  will 
permit  me — aud  of  reading  as  nonsen- 
sically as  my  dispositiou  bids.  There 
is,  however,  a  sort  of  chronological 
difference  in  these  studies.  To  read 
deeply  I  must  go  back — to  read  lightly 
1  may  read  the  productions  of  my  con- 
temporaries. The  day  of  folio  is  gone 
— even  of  quarto,  except  in  the  case 
of  fii"st  editions  of  books  for  which  a 
feverish  excitement  exists,  and  even 
in  their  case  the  quarto  is  but  an  av- 
ant  courier  for  a  duodecimo,  the  natural 
shape  for  the  composition.  Look  at 
Med  win.    ' 

I  am  sick  of  periodicals.  They 
sqnabble  too  much  for  me.  I  wonder 
that  their  conductors  do  not  see  that 
the  public  in  general  do  not  care  three 
straws  about  their  quarrels.  I  have 
just  read  one  periodical,  now  tolera- 
bly free  from  this  nuisance,  the  Clas- 
sical Journal — yet  I  remember  the 
day  when  eveu  it  was  foaming  at  the 
mouth  against  the  Museum  Criiicum, 
and  showing  its  teeth  against  Bloom - 
field.  But,  after  all,  the  quarrels  of 
the  Viri  Ciarissimi  are  pleasant  to 
the  initiated.  It  is  quite  comical  to 
see  the  anger,  the  wit,  [for  it  is  fact 
that  there  were  few  wittier  men  than 
those  whom  the  vulgar  voice  puts 
down  as  word- hunters  and  verbal  cri- 
tics,] the  research,  the  reading  wasted 
on  refuting  the  erroneous  opinion  of 
another  '*  Vir  eruditissimus,  sed  in 
b&c  re  parum  doctus,"  concerning  the 
force  of  a  paulopostfuturum — the  pro- 
per construction  o(av — the  fit  foot  for  a 
Dochmiach,  &c.  What  remains  of  it 
now  is  but  a  weapon- sha wing.  The 
combats  of  the  Scioppil,  &c.,  were  gla- 
diatorial battles  without  quarter.  Po- 
liteness is  at  present  the  order  of  the 
day,  even  in  this  bear-garden  of  litera- 
ture. 

I  suppose  theClassicalJonrnal  mnst 
have  but  a  limited  sale.  It  evidently 
does  not  make  much  headway  in  the  li- 
terature of  the  country,  and  yet  it  is  far 
from  being  ill  executed.  The  opening 
article  of  the  No.  61,  is  of  a  class  which 
could  be  rendered  yery  attractive.  It 
is  a  view  of  the  Epistles  of  Philelphus, 
a  Latin  writer,  bom  in  1398,  and  dead 
in  1480.  There  were  some  remarkable 
men  among  these  modern  Latin  wri- 
ters, and  their  merits  are  pretty  well 
appreciated  in  this  paper.  £ven  in 
point  of  Latin  style,  there  were  some 
great  writers  among  them,  some  far 
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superior  to  the  real  Roman  writers  of 
the  sillier  and  brazen  ages.  Among 
these  will  be  found  the  raw  materials 
of  our  present  modes  of  thought,  so- 
ciety, manners,  politics,  to  an  extent 
scarcely  credible  by  those  who  have 
not  examined  them.  As  for  criticism, 
our  reviews,  and  all  that  series  of 
works,  are  but  rifacciamenti  of  what 
was  said  by  Scaliger,  Muretus,  Lip- 
sius,  &c.  The  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters were,  in  their  days,  new  books, 
and  treated  accordingly.  It  is  quite 
amusing  to  see  Scaliger  cutting  np 
Homer,  as  Jeffrey  would  Wordsworth, 
— ay,  and  pretty  much  in  the  same 
sensible  style.  When  we  contrast  them 
with  their  contemporaries  who  em- 
ployed the  vernacular  languages,  we 
teel  as  if  we  were  going  from  tue  com- 
pany of  civilized  men  to  barbarians. 
Philelphus,  however,  is  not  a  favour- 
able specimen.  He  was  a  good,  easy, 
elegant-minded  man,  of  no  pith  or 
energy;  and  the  journalist  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  the  best  selection 
possible  from  bis  Epistles.  The  next 
he  chooses,  I  hope,  will  be  more  pi- 
quant. The  centre  piece  of  all  these 
men  are  the  Scallgers.  A  life  of  these 
great  men  (for,  in  spite  of  all  their 
vanity,  they  were  great  men)  would 
be  a  gift  to  our  literature.  It  would 
take  no  ordinary  scholar,  however,  to 
do  it  properly.  As  I  am  wishing  for 
literary  biographies,  I  may  as  well 
wish  that  some  one  would  write  a  life 
of  a  leading  schoolman — say  Thomas 
Aquinas.  They  formed  a  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Hnman  Mind. 
If  I  knew  Valpy,  I  should  certain- 
ly expostulate  with  him  for  allowing 
Taylor  the  Platonist  to  write  in  his 
journal.  The  man  is  an  ass,  in  the  first  * 
place  ;  secondly,  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  religion  of  which  be  is  so  great  a 
fool  as  to  profess  himself  a  votary.  And, 
thirdly,  he  knows  less  than  nothing 
of  the  language  about  which  he  is  con- 
tinually writing.  I  think  I  remem- 
ber seeing  it  proved  somewhere  •  that 
be  did  not  even  know  a  line  of  Ho- 
mer. And  just  think  of  the  following 
trash  being  given  ns  as  an  adequate 
representation  of  Platonic  language 
or  reasoning.  "  Let  Providence  not 
have  a  subsistence,  again  there  will 
follow  to  itself  with  respect  to  itself  the 
imperfect,  the  improlific,  the  ineffica- 
cious, a  subsistence  for  itself  alone. 
There  will  not  follow,  the  unenvying, 


*  Our  correspondent  ought  to  hafe  known  that  it  was  in  this  Mainziiie. 
Vol..  XVII.  5  C 
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the  transceodeutly  full,  the  sufficient, 
the  assiduous.  There  will  follow,  aud 
not  follow  the  unsolicitous  aod  the 
undisturbed  !  I"    What  idiocy  I 

The  remaining  papers  in  this  Num- 
ber are  tolerable.  What  long-lived 
dogs  its  contributors  are !  Here  we 
have  an  Inquiry  into  Versification,  &c. 
No  4,  continued  from  No.  XXVI. 
thirty-Jive  numbers,  that  is  nine  years 
back.  This  is  taking  Horace^s  advice 
with  a  vengeance— iVoiiiiiw^«/>rema- 
tur  in  annum.  Another  refers  to  this 
paper  in  No.  XXI I.,  ten  years  off. 
These  aie  most  antediluvian  maga- 
ziners. 

I  cannot  approve  of  the  translation 
of  Milton's  exordium. 

is  not  what  Milton  means,  for  he  does 
not  sing  the  disobedience  of  the  Jirst 
man  (qu4  first)  but  the  first  disobe- 
dience of  man.  Had  Adam  been  sin- 
less, and  the  crime  committed  by  Cain, 
it  would  equally  have  been  Milton's 
theme. 


"  And  chiefly  thon,  O  spirit," 
is  sadly  amplified  into 

But  it  is  readable  ;  not,  however,  Ho- 
meric verse,  nor  even  Homer's  lan- 
guage. (£x.  fjr.  BT€  X  o  y  o  I  a- 1  for 
words  or  prose.) 

Milton,  on  the  whole,  is  qneeriy 
treated  in  this  Number  of  the  Classical 
Journal ;  for  another  contributor,  who 
is  a  pleasant  writer,  (and  decidedly  a 
little,  but  agreeably,  insane,)  finds  oot 
that  Paradise  Lost  is  a  remnant  of  tbe 
Egyptian  mysteries,  and  somehow  con- 
nected with  the  pyramids,  (p.  176.) 

There  is  a  bit  of  Chinese  here  from 
Mem  Tseu,  A  whim  has  seized  me  to 
translate  it.  By  referring  to  Jolieo's 
lithograph,  I  copy  the  original  cha- 
racters.* I  must  premise  that  Wang, 
or  Ouang,  was  a  Chinese  king. 

"  Ouang  tsai  ling  yeou 
Yeou  lou  yeou  fo, 
Yeou  lou  tcho  tcho 
Pe  nia  ho  ho." 


While  standing  in  the  saored  court,  Wang  oast  his  eyes  around. 
Where  harts  and  roes,  in  calm  repose,  lay  resting  on  the  ground, 
Aud  sleek  was  every  glossy  coat  of  every  hart  aud  roe, 
Aud  overhead  the  white  stork  spread  his  pinions  bright  as  snow. 


It  is,  I  think,  a  pretty  picture 
enough. 

May  \st. — I  have  been  looking  over 
the  last  [I  believe]  novel  of  the 
Transatlantic  imitator  of  the  author 
of  Waverley,  Lionel  Lincoln. 

In  general  I  may  remark,  that 
America  does  not  yet  afford  materials 
for  a  striking  historical  novel.  The 
only  great  event  which  the  States 
have  been  engaged  in,  is  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  of  1776 ;  and,  however 
•important  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
it  wants  some  of  the  grand  elements 
of  romance.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
too  near  our  own  times.  Even  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverley  cuts  no  great  figure 
in  the  days  of  George  III.  Some  of 
the  actors  in  it  are  alive,  most  of  them 
are  remembered  by  men  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  We  therefore  can- 
not take  the  liberties  with  their  cha- 
racters and  exploits,  which  we  feel  no 
scruple  in  doing  with  heroes  of  more 
distant  date.  Few  care  whether  the 
picture  of  Claverhonse,  in  Old  Mortali- 
ty, is  correct  or  not  in  its  minute 


parts,  for  few  have  any  opportunity  of 
knowing  anything  about  it — and  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject  must  neces- 
sarily be  drawn  from  books.  Tbe  con- 
trary holds  with  respect  to  Comwallis 
or  Washington.  We  cannot  make  these 
men  do  anything  contrary  to  what  we 
all  know.  The  Annual  Register,  or 
the  Newspaper,  is  a  sad  spoiler  of 
fancy,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  soften 
or  strengthen  any  heart  for  the  sake 
of  poetizing.  In  consequence,  as  here 
in  this  novel  of  Lionel  Lincoln,  the 
agents  in  the  book  must  be  men  of 
no  name,  men  fictitious,  and  in  that 
too  we  are  reminded  that  history  is 
against  ns.  This  of  course  is  a  con- 
siderable drawback  on  the  beauty  and 
power  of  romance. 

Again,  the  political  heats  are  scarce- 
ly subsided  yet.  Nobody  cares  about 
the  Pretender,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  danger  of  hurting  any  man's  politi- 
cal views  by  depicting  him  or  his  cause 
in  any  colours,  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able. But  in  the  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can War,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 


*  We  unfortunately  have  no  Chinese  blocks.    We  suppose  our  correspondent's  ver- 
sion of  the  worda  will  do.  —Ed. 
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the  Americans  can  write  calmly  on 
the  political  events  of  the  day.  We 
do  not  want  them  to  be  tame  on  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  their  coun- 
try ;  but  it  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  write  impartial  characters  of 
the  opposite  side.  Mr  Cooper,  we  own, 
is  very  fair — nay,  very  complimentary 
— but  be  would  be  blind  who  did  not 
see  of  what  country  the  author  of 
Lionel  Lincoln  was,  before  reading 
twenty  pajses.  Nor  should  we  com- 
plain of  these  political  biases,  but 
that  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  lead 
the  writer  into  discussions  on  things 
no  doubt  important  in  the  contest,  and 
consecutive  by  association  of  ideas  in 
American  minds ;  but  which  the  read- 
ing public  out  of  America  regard  with 
perfect  indifference. 

This  leads  me  to  our  third  reason 
for  thinking  the  American  war  unfit- 
ted for  romance.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
great  political  struggle,  the  consequen- 
ces of  which  will  endure  while  the 
world  lasts,  but  it  was  undertaken  for 
objects  almost  unmanageable  in  the 
hands  of  a  novelist.  No  art  (said  the 
late  facetious  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett, 
the  author  of  the  Heroine,  All  the  Ta- 
lents, &c.)  can  make  a  cocked  hat  har- 
monize with  horror.  So,  say  I,  no  art 
can  make  stamp- acts  or  tea -duties  ro- 
mantic. It  is  even  hard  enough  to 
bring  in  acts  of  Parliament,  decrees  of 
Congress,  resolutions  of  States — and 
the  difficulty  is  increased  when  the  mi- 
litary actions  are  so  trivial,  and  even 
paltry,  as  the  military  affairs  of  the 
American  war  were.  Then  the  theme, 
after  all,  is  colonial.  We  have  no  kings 
or  nobles  before  us.  We  sympathize 
not  with  the  fall  of  lofty  houses,  or  are 
not  called  on  to  mourn  over  the  deca- 
dence of  the  last  of  an  illustrious  line. 
The  attempt  made  at  it  in  Lionel  Lin- 
coln is  a  failure,  nor  are  the  localities 
consecrated  by  any  recollections,  or 
connected  with  any  superstitions.  An 
American  ghost  would  hardly  appal 
the  nerves  of  a  boarding-school  miss. 
These  are  very  good  things  in  the  po- 
litical, but  sore  defects  in  the  roman- 
tic world.  The  Westminster  Review- 
ers may  call  cathedrals  and  castles 
strongholds  of  tyi-anny  and  i^upersti- 
tion  as  long  as  they  please,  but  they 
are  sorely  mistaken  if  they  think  they 
will  bring  novel-writers  or  novel-read- 
ers to  believe  in  their  creed. 

Such  is  a  hasty  glance  at  the  inhe- 
rent difficulty  of  writing  an  American 
novel  on  the  Waverley  plan.     The 


States  possess  materials  out  of  which 
to  build  fictions  of  a  different  kind. 
The  wars,  lives,  and  intrigues  of  the 
first  settlers  with  their  red  neighbours, 
would,  for  instance,  afford  copious 
materials.  The  primitive  Indian  hunt- 
er, in  contact  with  the  formal  Quaker, 
would  be  a  fine  contrast.  A  pictu- 
resque writer  would  revel  in  the  glo- 
rious scenery  of  the  yet  unsubdued 
woods,  and  the  bays,  rivers,  and  head- 
lands, still  beautiful,  though  art  has 
done  what  it  can  to  diminish  their 
beauty.  We  do  not  remember  that  this 
has  ever  been  adequately  done.  Phi- 
lip of  Pokannoket,  by  Washington  Ir- 
ving, is  not  worth  much,  nor  has  Ir- 
ving the  power  to  do  a  first  class  no- 
vel. I  do  not  think  that  Mr  Cooper 
would  succeed  in  this  department,  but 
I  hope  that  some  American  will  be 
found  to  take  the  hint  which  I  have 
thus  thrown  out. 

Let  us,  however,  come  from  the 
consideration  of  American  novels  in 
general,  to  this  before  us  in  particular. 
It  is  an  agreeable  book,  written  in  a 
pleasant  style,  with  a  light  sketchy 
manner.  The  novel  part  of  the  story 
is  puzzled,  and  not  very  clever.  There 
is  an  attempt  at  a  sort  of  Davie  Gel- 
latly,  in  the  person  of  an  idiot  of  the 
name  of  Job  Pray,  which  cannot  be 
commended,  after  remembering  its 
original.  An  eating,  drinking,  good- 
hearted,  good-humoured  English  offi- 
cer, is  pretty  well  done — but  after 
Dalgetty  he  is  not  wanted.  One  great 
absurdity  pervades  the  book.  A  man 
escaped  from  an  English  madhouse, 
is,  in  fact,  the  hero— he  manages  the 
private  meetings  of  the  discontented 
colonists — he  takes  a  great  share  in 
the  military  actions  of  Le.xington  and 
Bunker's  Hill — he  parses  in  and  out 
of  the  beleaguered  city  of  Bo>ton,  as 
easily  as  fairies  are  said  to  get  through 
key  holes— is  present  in  the  councils 
of  the  military  officers  opposed  to  the 
colonists,  and  in  the  very  inmost  mys- 
teries of  their  antagonists.  Now  this 
is  more  revolting,  critically  speaking, 
more  improbable  than  a  ghost. 

Let  me  turn  to  something  better. 
The  whole  account  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker's,  or  rather  Breed's  Hill,  is 
capitally  done.  There  are  some  sketch- 
es of  country  American  manners  too, 
so  well  executed,  that  I  could  wish 
for  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  on  the 
same  key.  I  allude  to  the  little  epi- 
sode of  the  old  man,  who  drives  Lionel 
and  bis  wife  on  the  cart,  and  that  of 
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the  woman,  whose  sons  were  named 
after  the  old  King.  There  is  a  new- 
ness about  these,  which,  to  ine  at  least, 
is  very  agreeable.  One  part,  in  which 
General  Lee  is  introduced,  I  know 
from  the  relation  of  various  persons 
who  were  acquainted  with  that  singu- 
lar, but  good-for-nothing  character, 
is  very  well  written.  The  story  about 
his  fondling  his  dogs,  and  his  occa- 
sionally attempting  to  shoot  them,  is  a 
fact ;  he  might  have  added,  but  I  sup- 
pose he  recoiled  from  committing  the 
impiety,  the  names  which  Lee  had 
given  these  animals.  With  a  con- 
temptible, but  yet  terrible  blasphemy, 
the  most  sacred  names  were  those 
which  he  had  chosen,  and  the  effect 
was  partly  ludicrous,  partly  distress- 
ing. On  the  whole,  Lionel  Lincoln 
is  a  pleasant  and  graphic  novel.  It  is, 
I  perceive,  translated  into  French — 
very  poorly,  I  understand — as  badly, 
I  suppose,  as  the  Waverley  novels ; 
it  could  not  be  worse.  I  remember, 
among  other  specimens  of  the  French 
translators*  acxiuaintance  with  our 
tongue,  that  one  of  them  rendered  the 
verse  of  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 
(quoted  in  the  Pirate) — 

They  built  a  honse  on  yonder  brae, 
And  theek^d  it  o*er  wV  rashes, 
into  *'Elles  se  sont  baties  un  maison 
sur  la  coUine,  et  dies  en  ont  chasse 
LES  iMPRUDExs." — '*  L'hommc  verd 
et  tranquille,"  for  "the  green  man 
and  still,"  is  nothing  to  this. 

May  Sth.  Here's  a  spread  of  pam- 
phlets. Are  these  compositions  read  ? 
I  understand  that  they  succeed  but 
about  one  in  five  hundred.  Booksel- 
lers, of  course,  pay  nothing  for  the 
copyright;  and  in  many  cases,  the 
author  has  the  glory  of  propagating 
(or  rather  of  thinking  he  propagates) 
his  opinions  au  bout  de  bourse.  The 
Pamphleteer  is  a  sort  of  hospital,  into 
which  the  most  thriving  patients  are 
taken,  the  incurables  being  left  to  pe- 
rish in  the  open  air. 

The  only  use  they  serve,  I  am  told, 
is  to  distribute  among  a  particular 
body — say  the  House  of  Commons — 
when  a  question  is  to  be  earned  in  that 
body.  The  gullibility  of  mankind  is 
magnificent.  It  is  a  fact,  that  an  ho- 
nourable M.P.willswallowtbedictaofa 
pamphlet — adopt  its  words— believe  in 
its  reasonings— always  excepting  that 
he  has  a  preconceived  idea  on  the  other 
side — while  he  would  set  no  value  on 
the  same  statements,  written  by  the 
yame  pergon,  and  for  the  same  pur- 


pose, in  a  newspaper.  Even  a  maga- 
zine or  jeview  will  not,  I  understaud, 
carry  so  much  weight  with  the  majo- 
rity of  the  eminent  statesmen  whom 
we  meet  on  committees.  Huskisson 
said  a  pretty  fair  thing  the  other  day 
to  a  gentleman  (no  matter  who)  that 
stifiy  maintained  some  point  in  arga- 
ment  against  him,  and  wound  up  his 
ratiocination  by  saying,  in  a  voice  of 
authority,—"  Why,  sir,  I  assure  you,  I 
read  it  this  very  morning  in  a  pamph  let 
on  the  subject."— "If  that  be  all," 
said  Husklsson, "  I  have  the  advantage 
over  you  ;  for  I  read  the  same  nonsense 
in  a  quarto  twenty  years  ago,  and  yet 
it  is  not  a  bit  the  truer." 

Some  of  these  before  me  are  deci- 
dedly clever.  Croly's  pamphlet  on  Po- 
pery, though  rather  fierce,  is  eloquent, 
as  Croly  indeed  always  is,  when  he 
pleases,  and  occasionally  witty.  The 
account  of  the  arrival  and  condoct  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  deputation 
in  London  is  admirable.  In  truth, 
that  was  about  the  most  laughable  i^ 
all  the  deputations  that  ever  invaded 
ns.  They  came  full  of  the  idea  tliat 
they  should  be  lions  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude,  and  were  very  much  nmized 
tc  find  themselves  considered  as<iuad- 
rupeds  of  a  difi'erent  station  iu  sodm. 
In  some  magazine  of  this  month- 1 
forget  which— there  is  an  account  of 
their  progress,  in  which  this  feeling 
is  most  prominently  exposed  iu  all  its 
soreness.  The  writer  (who,  I  sop- 
pose,  is  Shiels)  is  filled  with  profound 
admiration  at  the  quisquis  society, 
Brougham,  and  other  lawyer-people^ 
into  which  he,  evidently  for  the  first 
time,  had  been  introduced,  but  casts, 
nevertheless,  many  a  furtive  glance  of 
longing  aspiration  after  what,  in  his 
own  country,  he  would  call  "  the  qua- 
lity," who  most  mercilessly  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  these  wailing  pa- 
tients. The  poor  old  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, of  course,  from  a  community  <»f 
creed,  was  obliged  to  tolerate  them,  and 
Lord  Holland,  as  patriarch  of  Whig- 
gery,  equally,  of  course,  was  compel- 
led to  admit  them,  with  a  suppressed 
groan,  inside  the  antique  brick-work 
of  his  Kensington  residence,  there  to 
afford  matter  of  laughter  to  the  metro- 
politan servants  by  their  provincial 
gaucheries  at  table.  As  for  their  high- 
er dreams  of  distinction,  their  hopes 
that  they  were  coming  here  to  enact 
the  part  of  Franklin  and  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  days  of  Lord  North,  they 
met  with  a  still  ruder  dis.-ipation,  and 
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in  ntter  despair  they  were  compelled 
to  throw  themselves,  in  one  direction, 
nnder  Cobbett,  and  in  another  under 
Hunt.  All  this,  I  own,  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  great  national  question  with 
which  they  have  connected  themselves 
— their  being  ridiculous  or  imprudiMit 
should  merely  be  visited,  as  it  has 
been,  on  their  own  heads. 

1  wish  Croly,  in  his  pamphlet, 
would  not  call  these  people  Papists. 
I  admit  the  force  of  his  argument  as 
to  the  absurdity  of  their  claim  to  the 
title  of  Catholics,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  wish  it  to  be  understood  ;  but  as 
their  sense  is  not  the  sense  of  the 
English  language,  I  do  not  think  we 
are  called  upon  to  adopt  it.  I  call  the 
followers  of  John  Wesley  Methodists, 
though  I  do  not  acknowledge  that 
their  church  or  discipline  has  more 
method  in  it  than  my  own— I  do  not 
scruple  to  address  the  Calvinistic  por- 
tion of  our  own  church  by  the  title  of 
Evangelical,  though  I  bow  not  to 
their  arrogation  of  superior  gospel 
polity — and  so  on.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Whig  and  Tory  ?  Something 
ridiculous — and  yet  the  two  great  par- 
ties of  the  state  vulunrarily  adopt  them. 
A  name,  in  fact,  soon  loses  its  lecU  in 
its  conventioncd  meaning.  I  am  no 
more  bound  to  acknowledge  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
when  I  call  its  votaries  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, than  one  of  their  controver- 
sialists is  bound  to  consider  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  a  reformation^  when 
he  calls  the  Protestant  churches  rc- 
formed.  It  strikes  me,  that  it  would 
be  fairer  to  call  every  party  by  the 
name  which  it  acknowledges.  You 
will  lose  nothing  by  it  in  aigument. 


Two  pamphlets  on  the  mining  pro- 
jects are  lying  before  me.  One  is  by 
that  young  gentleman  who  has  so 
agreeably  cut  up  the  absurd  article  on 
that  subject  in  the  Quarterly  (written, 
proh  pudor^  by  Barrow !)  There  is 
an  immensity  of  cleverness  in  his 
••  Lawyers  and  Legislators."  He 
knocks  to  pieces  Hobhouse's  nonsen- 
sical statements  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons admirably.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
thing  that  any  gentleman,  and  he  a 
gentleman  who  has  written  quartos, 
to  boot,  as  dhick  as  dhis  here  cheese, 
should  get  up  in  the  House  and  make 
a  mistake  of  26  degrees  of  latitude  in 
a  statement  upon  which  he  founded 
ail  his  reasoning  ?  It  is  really  too  bad. 
As  for  the  mines  themselves,  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  they  will  be 
good  speculations.  We  have  done,  in 
six  months,  more  for  the  Mexican 
mines,  than  the  Spaniards  did  for 
three  centuries,  in  finding  coal,  quick- 
silver, &c.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think 
tlie  young  author^s  st}1e  has  impro- 
ved. He  has  grown  insolent  from 
success,  and  flippant  with  it.  His 
remarks,  for  instance,  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  are  very  shallow,  and  ge- 
nerally very  absurd. 

Sir  William  Rawson  (like  Sir  W. 
Adams)  is  the  author  of  the  other 
pamphlet  on  the  mining  conceni.  I 
do  not  think  he  possesses  the  lucidus 
ordo  in  so  great  a  degree,  but  he  has 
gathered  an  immensity  of  facts.  He 
sets  the  immense  value  of  the  South 
American  Republics  to  our  commerce*, 
power,  and  general  interests,  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view.  I  shall  extract 
one  of  his  many  tables. 


All  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  South  America, 
in  each  of  the  three  years,  ending  bth  January,  1825. 


Value  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  South  America, 
(including  Mexico  and  Brazil.) 

Years 
ending 
5th  Jan. 

British  and  Irish 
Produce  and 
Manufacture:^. 

£          i.     d. 
3,106.071   11     7 

4,219,890     6     2 

5,563,434  18     7 

Foreign  and 

Culonial 
Merchuudize. 

'    Total  Exports. 

1823 
1824 
1825 

£         ...     d, 
122,3b4  12     5 

152,666     'J     1 

301,888     8     3 

1 
3,288,456     4     0     ! 
4,373,556     8     3 
5,865,-323     6  10 
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By  this  we  see  that  the  South  Ame- 
rican commerce  has  gone  on  projjress- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  32—43—68,  for 
these  three  years,  the  only  years  that 
it  can  be  said  to  have  freely  existed. 
It  wonld  not  amaze  me  if  the  ratio 
proceeded,  and  that  it  shoatd  be  seven 
millions  and  a  half  next  year.  They 
talk,  to  be  sore,  of  a  glut  just  now, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  to  a 
great  extent.  I  agree  with  Sir  W. 
in  trusting  that  there  will  be  a  still 
greater  field  opening  every  successive 
year,  and  agree  also  in  bis  views  when 
he  tells  us, 


"  No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  from  our  national  power  and  influ- 
ence, consequent  upon  our  political  in- 
stitutions,  as  well  as  from  the  extent  and 
superiority  of  our  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, that  a  great  degree  of  jealousy 
is  felt  towards  Great  Britian  by  her  Con- 
tinental neighbours  ;  and  it  is  as  little  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  Holy  Alliance  Po- 
tentates wonld  readily  avail  themselves 
of  any  favourable  opportunity  of  perma- 
nently lessening  our  political  influence 
and  commercial  prosperity.  Buonaparte, 
upon  whose  system  of  commercial  policy 
towards  us  the  Continental  powers  are 
now  acting,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  to  effect  this ;  but  his  ambition 
defeated  his  grand  effort,  and  amidst  the 
general  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  he  himself 
fell  a  victim.  Still,  however,  Buonaparte 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  uniting 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  civilised 
world  against  our  manufacturing  inte- 
rests, which  had  well  nigh  driven  our  ma- 
nufacturing population  into  a  state  of  re- 
bellion. How  important,  then,  is  it  to 
our  very  political  existence,  as  well  as  to 
the  interest  of  the  weaker  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, that  Great  Britain  should  be  placed 
in  future  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a  po- 
litical combination  ;  and,  standing  secure 
in  her  independence  and  power,  be  ena- 
bled to  pursue  the  honest  dictates  of  her 
own  natural  policy,  without  being  fetter- 
ed or  diverted  from  it,  either  by  conti- 
nental engagements,  foreign  to  her  best 
interests,  or  by  the  inability  duly  to  as- 
sert and  maintain  those  sound  maxims  of 
international  law,  which  cannot  be  im- 
pugned by  any  principle  of  reason  or  jus- 
tice, and  can  therefore  be  only  success- 
fully combated  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. The  independence  and  prosperity 
of  the  new  world  places  Great  Britain  in 
this  enviable  state  ;  for,  happily  protected 
by  our  insular  situation  from  invasion,  and 
possessing,  as  we  shall  do,  the  command 
of  the  vast  commerce  which  the  New 
States  will  afford,  in  addition  to  what  our 
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continental  neighbours  (let  them  do  their 
worst)  cannot  deprive  ns  of,  we  shall  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  free  and  in- 
depend^t  of  continental  politics,  conti- 
nental dictation,  or  continental   interfe- 
rence of  any  kind.     Being  thus  situated, 
let  us  look  at  the  political  power  and  in- 
fluence which  this  commercial  indepen- 
dence of  Europe  will  afford  us.    We  have 
already  proved  our  capability  of  prevent- 
ing improper  interference  and  hostile  col- 
lision between   the  continental    powers 
and  the  New  States  of  America.     By  as- 
sisting these  states,  in  early  eliciting  their 
vast  natural  wealth  and  resources,  we  not 
only,  as  I  have  shown,  proportionally  be- 
nefit ourselves,  but  we  also  thereby  esta- 
blish a  salutary  balance  of  power  between 
them  and  the  United  States ;  and  this  ba- 
lance established,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain,  thrown  into 
either  scale,  will  make  it  preponderate  ; 
which  influence,  when  similarly  exerted, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  would   pro- 
duce  similar  effects  in   any   dissensiona 
which   may  hereafter  arise  among  Um 
continental  powers  of  Europe. 

**  Hence  we  have  before  us  the  proud 
and  gratifying  prospect,  to  every  right- 
minded  Englishman,  of  Great  Britain's 
establishing  herself  the  Arbitress  of  Na- 
tionSf  holding  the  Balance  of  Power  in  ker 
own  hands ;  and  fortunately  for  the  inte- 
rests of  humanity  and  freedom  that  it 
should  be  so,  because  it  cannot  be  dented 
that  there  naturally  exists  in  the  coaa- 
oils  of  this  country,  a  high-minded  sense 
of  honour  and  moral  integrity,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  while,  as  Eng- 
lishmen, it  is  impossible  that  we  can  ever, 
in  our  hearts,  wish  to  see  others  deprived 
of  those  blessings  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  which  we  so  dearly  value  our- 
selves, and  which,  we  all  feel,  have  so 
much  conduced  to  make  us  what  we  are 
in  the  scale  of  nations." 

With  respect  to  our  interference 
with  the  ci'devant  Spanish  colonies, 
there  is  one  argument  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  urged.  The 
French  ultra- royalist  papers  accuse 
us,  who  have  quelled  the  jacobins,  of 
jacobinism,  and  I  know  not  what  el^e, 
in  consequence  of  our  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  powers  which 
yvcrede facto  independent,  and  as  much 
out  of  the  dominion  of  Spain  as  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Now 
this  has  always  struck  me  to  be  the 
very  quintessence  of  impudence.  The 
Bourbons  deprived  us  of  our  colonies 
in  North  America,  by  direct  interfer-  / 
ence;  and,  by  my  word,  I  don't  sec 
why  we  are  to  inconvenience  ourselves 
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to  bring  back  theirs^  which  we  have 
not  interfered,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  aid  in  their  insurrection. 

I  see  among  my  papers  a  pamphlet 
on  the  necessity  of  simplifying,  conso- 
lidating, rewriting,  and  codifying  our 
English  law,  by  a  Mr  Crofton  Uniack, 
late  a  Nova  Scotia  Admiralty  Judge, 
It  betrays  the  civil-law  lawyer  evi- 
dently, but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense  in  it.  I  shall,  perhaps, 
hereafter  scribble  down  my  own  opi- 
nions of  it  and  some  dozen  others  of 
the  same  tendency.  I  am  too  tired 
to-day  to  do  any  more.  The  weather 
tor  these  few  days  has  been  almost 
the  hottest  I  ever  felt— the  tropics 
cannot  be  warmer.  Indeed,  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
Ceylt)!!,  assures  me  of  the  fact. 

May  10. — A  new  Atlas  by  Arrow- 
smith.  A  handsomely  executed,  and, 
I  presume,  from  the  great  reputation 
of  its  anthor,  an  accurate  work.  Aaron 
Arrowsmitb,  whose  picture,  well  en- 
graved, is  prefixed  to  the  Atlas,  was  a 
man  of  the  first-rate  ability  in  bis 
science.  In  hydrography  he  was  per- 
haps unequalled.  There  was  always, 
besides,  a  beauty  and  clearness  of  en- 
graving about  his  productions  which 
was  to  me  always  highly  agree- 
able. In  the  maps  before  me  this 
is  very  discernible.  Finkertou  and 
many  other  map  -  drawers  make 
their  maps  quite  illegible  by  the  in- 
tense depth  of  shading,  and  an  at- 
tempt, which  must  always  be  a  vain 
and  inadequate  one,  of  representing 
the  mountains  strongly,  according  to 
their  elevation.  The  new  features 
which  strike  me  in  this  little  Atlas, 
are  the  insertion  of  the  late  discoveries 
by  Parry,  &c.,  in  the  North  of  Ame- 
rica— the  bringing  up  the  geography 
of  Africa  to  the  last  intelligence — the 
exhibition  of  the  states  of  Europe  as 
they  are,  leaving  out  the  nonsense  of 
giving  Poland  and  other  obsolete  di- 
visions (I  wish  we  had  a  separate 
map,  however,  of  Austria,)  and  the 
maps  of  Punjab,  Ceylon,  the  inha- 
bited parts  of  New  South  Wales, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mexico,  and  Darien. 
Map* drawing  is  greatly  improved 
among  us.  The  Mercator^s  projec- 
tion, in  this  Atlas,  is  a  perfect  picture. 
I  wish  that  in  all  our  atlases,  great 
or  small,  they  would  give  us  three 
maps  of  India,  t.  e,  maps  of  Bengal, 
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Madras,  and  Bombay,  instead  of  one 
general  one,  in  whicii  everything  is 
so  much  huddled  that  it  is  of  little 
use.  Yet  what  country  after  our  own 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  ns? 
There  is  hardly  a  family  in  the  king- 
dom that  is  not  interested  in  the 
movements  of  regiments,  the  appoint- 
ments of  writers,  the  situations  of  jud- 
ges, &c.  These  little  maps,  besides, 
in  which  we  have  two  hundred  miles 
on  an  inch,  deceive  as  to  the  real  im- 
portance of  India.  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  wotild  astonish  most  people  to 
bear  that  we  possess  a  territory  in 
length  as  great  as  the  distance  from 
Gibraltar  to  Copenhagen,  and  in  ave- 
rage breadth,  from  Paris  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

I  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  seeing  in 
these  maps  Baffin^s  Bay  restored.  It 
was  the  most  miserable  ignorance  and 
quackery  that  made  its  existence  ever 
doubted,  and  I  do  not  know  a  greater 
piece  of  geographical  charalatanerie 
than  Pinkerton's,  in  leaving  it  out  of 
his  map.  Everything  tends  to  im- 
press me  with  the  opinion,  that  we  are 
soon  destined  to  have  the  northern 
coast  of  America  accurately  traced, 
thereby  wiping  off  a  geographical  dis- 
grace. In  no  other  point  of  view  can 
the  northern  expeditions  be  of  any 
use — but  that  is,  nevertheless,  a  point 
of  view  worthy  of  being  regarded  by 
a  great  maritime  nation.  I  confess  I 
expect  more  from  Franklin  than  fi\)m 
Parry. 

Sheustone  I  think  it  is  who  re- 
marks, that  he  never'looked  over  a 
map  without  a  sensation  of  regret, 
when  he  reflected  that  there  was  not 
a  name  written  upon  its  surface  that 
did  not  belong  to  a  place  where  social, 
friendly,  virtuous,  or  brilliant  people 
were  not  to  be  found,  whose  company, 
of  course,  he  could  not  hope  to  enjoy. 
It  was  a  kindly,  though  a  morbid  feel- 
ing. The  impression  looking  over  an 
atlas  leaves  on  roe,  is  a  disposition  to 
speculate  on  the  future  state  of  the 
world  —on  the  nations  and  empiresyet 
to  arise  in  quarters  now  barbarous  and 
desert.  It  is  impossible  to  put  it  out 
of  one's  head,  that  New  Holland,  the 
country  which  latest  of  all  has  recei- 
ved the  elements  of  civilization,  is  des- 
tined to  play  a  great  part  in  future 
ages.  '  If  there  be  no  obstacle  to  its 
population,  it  appears  to  labour  under 
the  defect  of  want  of  rivers,  but  it  is 
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hard  to  say  how  that  wiil  operate — 
before  fifty  years  elapse  it  must  con- 
taiu  a  vast  number  of  people.  From 
its  northern  coast  to  CautoOf  the  dis- 
tance is  not  much  more  than  half  the 
distance  of  from  this  to  New^  York. 
With  the  means  of  rapid  communica- 
tion, which  Qv^ry  day  is  improving  or 
bringing  forward,  it  is  not  probable 
that  two  such  mighty  empires  wiil  be 
long  without  coming  into  contact. 
The  intervening  islands,  Borneo,  &c. 
will  soon  submit  before  European  skill, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  chimerical 
to  look  forward  to  New  Holland  as 
the  power  which  is  destined  to  upset 
the  ancient  systems  of  Asia.  Before 
that  period  arrives,  however,  China 
will  find  something  more  to  do  than 
issue  imperial  edicts,  calling  on  the 
world  to  bow  down  before  her  celes- 
tial throne.  The  territory  of  the 
Burmans  borders  upon  hers,  and  as,  in 
all  probability,  the  fate  of  the  Burmese 
is  decided  by  this  time,  the  Manda- 
rins will  find  neighbours  of  a  different 
temper  from  those  by  whom  they  hive 
hitherto  been  surrounded.  Egypt, 
which  was  long  the  great  Western 
barrier — the  impassable  country  which 
threw  itself  in  the  way  of  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge — is  now  opening. 
The  great  Eastern  barrier  is  China,  if 
any  power  were  to  upset  the  system 
that  prevails  in  that  country,  it  would, 
I  thiuk,  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
human  race.  Perhaps  we  are  ourselves 
destined  to  perform  it — perhaps  it  is 
reserved  for  the  descendants  of  our 
Australasian  progeny.  If  so,  it  will 
be  a  queer  dispensation  which  permits 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Fo, 
by  the  ofi^tpring  of  a  colony  intended 
to  relieve  the  jails  of  London  of  their 
thieves  and  prostitutes. 

All  this,  I  own,  is  mere  dreaming. 
A  time  will,  however,  in  all  probabi- 
lity come,  when  the  sceptre  which  we 
now  hold  will  pass  out  of  our  hands, 
and  when  London  (though  Mo/,  in- 
deed, is  not  probable)  may  be  as  Tyre 
and  Sidon.    Even  then  we  shall  leave 
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great  monuments  of  us  and  our  exer- 
tions over  the  world.  Our  records 
will  not  perish — our  literature  mast 
survive.  Under  any  dominion,  the 
philosophic  historian  will  find  matter 
of  wonder,  that  so  insignificant  a  speck 
upon  the  globe  should  have  spread  its 
power  all  over  the  earth.  1  hope  lie 
will  have  reason  to  conclude  that  that 
power  was  exerted  for  good.  In  quar- 
ters the  roost  distant,  and  apparently 
impossible  to  keep  united  under  any 
rule,  from  Canada  to  Van  Diemeu's 
Land,  our  language  will  be  spoken, 
and  the  frame-work  of  society  held 
together  by  institutions  derived  from 
ours.  I  do  not  dread  that  we  shall 
suffer  another  night  of  ignorance,  for 
there  is  no  quarter  for  barbarians  to 
come  from ;  and  even  if  there  were, 
they  should  become  civilized  before 
they  could  contend  with  us — thanks, 
principally,  I  think,  to  gunpowder. 
Our  language,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  not  share  the  fate  of  that 
of  Rome,  and  the  tongue  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  will  be  vernacular 
in  regions  of  the  existence  of  which 
they  did  not  dream.  ''The  Apula- 
chian  mountains,  the  banks  of  tb« 
Ohio,  and  the  plains  of  Siola,"  (to  use 
the  eloquent  words  of  Maurice  Mur- 
gaun,*)  "  shall  resound  with  the  ac- 
cents of  Shakspeare.  In  his  native 
tongue  shall  roll  the  genuine  passions 
of  nature ;  nor  shall  the  griefs  of  Lear 
be  alleviated,  nor  the  charms  or  wit 
of  Rosalind  be  abated  by  time.^'  Mur- 
gaun's  prophecy,  short  as  is  the  time 
since  it  was  uttered,  is  already  fulfil- 
led, and  if  I  wished  to  look  forward,  I 
shall  choose  climes  more  distant,  and 
nations  still  farther  remote  from  ex- 
istence. It  is,  indeed,  a  source  of 
thought  almost  inexhaustible.  ''Alas! 
who  shall  live  when  Grod  doeth  this?^' 
But  I  have  strayed  away  from  Mr 
Arrowsmith,  and  his  ''  Outlines  of  the 
World,"  with  which,  however,  I  can- 
not {)art  without  recommending  it  as 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  as  far  as. 
its  pretensions  go. 


*  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Sir  John  Falstaflf. 
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TO  A  FAIR  YOUNQ  LADY. 

When  Love  away  had  flashM,  and  fled 

To  leave  life  clouded,  cold,  and  cheerless, 
And  Fancy  not  a  halo  shed 

Around  one  form  to  make  it  peerless ; 
When  qnench'd  Youth's  glowing  lamp  of  mirth. 

By  cares  oppressed,  by  ease  forsaken, 
I  deemM  no  power  again  on  earth 

The  smothered  flame  could  more  awaken. 

Untouched  my  heart  hath  lain  through  years, 

A  weary  weight,  a  dreary  number. 
Till  now  thy  heavenly  face  appears 

Like  sunshine  calling  it  from  slumber ; 
Thy  voice  is  music  from  the  skies 

To  melt  the  hearts  of  men,  and  win  them, 
Young  Peri,  and  thy  glancing  eyes 

Have  Heaven's  own  radiant  light  within  them. 

Oh !  could  once  more  kind  Time  restore 

To  me  the  glow  of  boyhood's  brightness. 
And,  clambering  all  their  shadows  o'er. 

My  thoughts  regain  their  vanished  lightness ; 
Oh  1  could  I  be  as  I  have  been, 

My  heart  would  melt  to  thee  in  duty, 
And  Hope  illume  life's  future  scene 

With  the  bright  sunbow  of  thy  beauty. 

It  cannot  be—too  late — too  late 

For  me  thy  opening  glory  shineth ; 
Fast  hath  the  noontide  of  my  fate ; 

Down  western  skies  my  sun  declineth ; 
And,  when  the  twilight  hues  of  Time 

Around  me  lower  in  Age's  sadness. 
Thou,  in  thy  cloudless  summer  prime. 

Wilt  tread  the  sunny  earth  in  gladness. 

Most  lovely  star-gem  1  may  no  cloud 

Of  sorrows  ever  gloom  before  thee ; 
And  may  St  thou  walk  amid  Earth's  crowd. 

With  Purity's  white  mantle  o'er  thee ; 
From  spot,  from  blemish  ever  free, 

May  Virtue's  guardian  arm  protect  thee. 
And  Vice  itself,  admiring  thee. 

Blush  for  her  frailties,  and  respect  thee. 

Before  thee  may  its  opening  flowers 

Spring  proffer  in  unbounded  measure, 
Bright  be  thy  lot,  may  all  Life's  hours 

Be  calm'd  to  peace,  or  charm'd  to  pleasure 
Late  be  the  day  that  calls  thee  hence, 

Brilliant  thine  years  as  eastern  story. 
And  may  thy  pure  soul's  recompence. 

Be  change  of  earth  for  endless  glory  I 
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THE  TIE  SEVERED.      A   SKETCH. 

When  news  came  to  the  mother,  that  her  son 
Was  slain  in  battle,  all  at  once  it  seem'd 
As  if  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  this  earth 
Was  snapp'd,  and,  like  a  broken  flower,  she  pined, 
When  the  rain  rushes,  and  the  winds  are  loud. 
In  quick  decay.     He,  of  four  goodly  sons, 
(Two  on  the  ocean  for  their  country  died,) 
Was  the  sole  remnant ;  one  by  one  they  sank, 
Leaving  him  only,  to  his  mother's  heart 
Solace — hope— comfort. 

Words  may  not  express 
The  tenderness  so  tearful  and  so  deep. 
The  love  with  which  this  widow  loved  her  son, 
Musing,  awake,  within  her  silent  home. 
Dreaming,  asleep,  on  her  nocturnal  couch  : 
He  was  to  her  the  world.     Words  cannot  paint 
The  agony,  which  like  a  tempest  fierce 
Tortured  her  thoughts  to  chaos  when  he  fell. 
And  sorrow,  like  dark  midnight,  fell  between 
Sunshine  and  her  lorn  heart. 

On  afternoons 
Of  summer,  when  from  bean-fields  blossoming, 
Lazy  and  faint  the  amorous  winds  crept  by. 
Laden  with  perfumes,  'twas  a  pleasant  sight 
To  look  upon  the  matron,  as  she  turned 
With  patient  toil  her  murmur-making  wheel, 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  broad-leaved  palm 
Beside  her  cottage>door ;  while  on  the  seat 
Of  daisied  turf  the  freakish  kitten  play'd 
Its  antics,  and,  o'erhead,  in  wicker  cage, 
The  captive  blackbird  chanted  his  clear  song. 

There  was  a  pleasure,  an  unbroken  peace, 
A  calm  and  sweet  refreshment  in  that  sight 
Of  pious  age,  leaning  in  tranquil  hope 
On  a  frail  tie ;  as,  'mid  Sahara*s  sands. 
Horizon-bounded,  one  bright  speck  of  green 
The  traveller  sees,  and  thereon  thinks  of  rest. 
Of  perils  past  forgetful. 

Like  a  tree, 
Tempest  o'erthrown,  she  wither'd  rapidly ; 
The  cottage  soon  was  tenantless ;  and  then 
The  sun  shone  on  the  hollies  round  her  grave  ! 
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LONDON. 


Mr  Mitchell  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
a  Dictionary  to  combine  the  Classic  and 
Modern  Greek  Languages,  distinguishing 
Words  as  common  or  peculiar  to  either. 
And  a  Compendium  of  mere  Modem 
Words. 

Tales  of  the  WUd  and  the  Wonderful, 
original  and  translated ;  containing  the 
Prediction—The  YellowDwarf—DerFrei- 
schotz — The  Fortunes  of  De  la  Pole — and 
the  Lord  of  the  Maeistram.    Post  8vo. 

In  the  press,  a  Chronological  Epitome  of 
the  Wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  from  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1815;  with  Reflections, 
Military  and  Political.  By  Colonel  Sir 
James  Carmichael  Smyth,  Bart. 

Proposals  hare  been  circulated  for  pub- 
lishing, by  subscription,  in  about  50  quar- 
terly parts,  Species  Conchy liorum  ;  or  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  known  Species  of  re- 
cent Shells.  By  G.  B.  Sowerby,  F.L.S. 
&c.  Illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  by  J. 
D.  C.  Sowerby.  The  descriptions  in  this 
work  will  be  giren  in  Latin  and  Eluglish. 
The  number  of  species  and  rarieties  to  be 
described  and  figured  are  fire  thousand, 
which  will  be  contained  in  firom  nine  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  plates. 

An  Historical  Dissertation  is  preparing 
for  publication, upon  the  Origin,  Duration, 
and  Antiquity  of  Surnames.  By  William 
Kingdom,  Esq. 

A  Volume,  containing  many  Letters  to 
and  from  Pope,  Steele,  Gay,  Bolingbroke, 
with  some  Poetical  Fragments,  by  Pope, 
will  shortly  be  published.  They  are  from 
original  MSS.,  and  will  be  printed  uni- 
formly with  Roscoe's  edition,  to  which  the 
work  will  form  a  Supplement 

The  Student's  Assistant,  or  DeriTatiTe 
Explanatory  Index,  containing  the  princi- 
pal Terms  used  in  Anatomy,  Botany,  Che- 
mistry, Medicine,  and  Surgery.  By  John 
Charles,  Litchfield. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  Rail  Roads,  &c. 
By  Nicholas  Wood,  Esq,  of  Killingsworth 
Colliery,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  announ- 
ced for  next  month. 

We  understand  the  author  of  "  Smiles 
and  Tears,"  is  preparing  a  New  Series  for 
the  press. 

The  ReT.  Henry  George  White  will 
soon  publish  in  one  rolnme,  the  Reading- 
Desk  ;  or,  Practical  Remarks  upon  the 
Reading  of  the  Liturgy  ;  with  Notes  upon 
its  Construction,embodying  the  Substance 
of  a  Series  of  Sermons,  preached  at  the 
Asylum  for  Female  Orphans. 

A  Commentary  upon  the  Creed  com- 
monly called  Athanasian,  and  a  Justifica- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  for  using  it 
in  her  Liturgy.  By  J.  C.  Prattent,  LL.B. 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge. 


Preparing  for  publication,  the  Mine 
Laws  of  Mexico,  translated  firom  the  Spa- 
nish Authorities,  with  Obseryations  on 
Mines  and  Mining  Associations. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  Let- 
ter to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  containing 
brief  Obserrations  upon  his  Question, 
"<  What  has  England  gained  by  the  Re- 
formation \"    By  a  True  Catholic. 

Look  before  you  Leap  ;  or.  Caution  re- 
commended, in  deciding  on  the  Claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  By  Anti-Romanus. 

Patriarchal  Theology ;  or,  the  Religion 
of  the  Patriarchs,  illustrated  by  an  Appeal 
to  the  subsequent  Parts  of  Divine  Rerela- 
tion.     By  the  Rer.  T.  P.  Biddulph,  M.A. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from 
its  Erection  at  Jerusalem  to  the  present 
Time  :  on  the  Plan  of  Milner.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Fry. 

Dr  Gordon  Smith  is  preparing  a  Syste- 
matic Work  on  Medical  Police. 

The  Complete  Governess,  an  entire  Sys- 
tem of  Female  Education,  by  a  Lady,  is 
announced. 

In  the  press.  Practical  and  Internal  Evi- 
dence against  Catholicism,  with  occasional 
Strictures  on  Mr  Butler's  **  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;"  in  six  letters, 
addressed  to  the  ^impartial  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  White,  M.  A. 
&  B.D.,  in  the  University  of  Seville  ;  Li- 
centiate of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Osuna,  &c.,  now  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  author  of  Doblado's  Letters 
f^om  Spain. 

Calvinistie  Predestination  repugnant  to 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  shewn  in  a 
Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Moral  Attri- 
butes and  Government  of  God,  delivered 
in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
by  the  very  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  D.D. 
M.R.  J.A.  King's  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Dr  Malkin,  Head  Master  of  Bury 
School,  has  in  the  press.  Classical  Disqui- 
sitions and  Curiosities,  Critical  and  Histori- 
cal. 

A  Third  Volume  of  the  English  Flora, 
by  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  vnll  soon  appear. 
The  New  Shepherd's  Calendar,  a  vol. 
of  Poems,  by  John  Clare,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  volume,  en- 
titled, London  in  the  Olden  Time  ;  or 
Tales  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
Localities,  and  Manners  and  Superstitions 
of  its  Inhabitants,  firom  the  12th  to  the 
16th  century. 

The  Origin,  Progress,  and  Existing  Cir- 
cumstances of  the  London  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews.  An 
Historical  Inquiry.     By  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
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Norris,  A.M.  Perpetaal  Curate  of  St 
John's  Chapel,  Hackney  ;  Prebendary  of 
Llandaff,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

The  Re?.  Dr  Wait  is  about  to  publish 
two  or  three  additional  Tolumes  of  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,  from  the  Arabic 
MSB.  in  the  public  library  of  Cambridge. 

A  quarto  Yolume  is  announced,  entitled. 
The  Memoirs  of  Zeliim-ed-Din  Nucham- 
med  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  and 
written  by  himself ;  it  will  be  translated 
into  £nglifih,partly  by  the  late  Dr  Leyden 
and  partly  by  W.  Erskine,  Esq. 

The  Village  Pastor;  by  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  Body  and  SouL 

Roman  Nights  ;  or  Dialogues  at  the 
Tombs  of  the  Scipios,  Arom  the  Italian  of 
Verri,  will  shortly  appear. 

Colonel  Forest,  author  of  a  Tour  of 
the  Oanges  and  Jnmna,  announces  for 
publication,  a  Picturesque  Tour  through 
the  Provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 

Historical  Notes^respecting  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  wiUi  Remarks  on  the 
attempts  made  to  conyert  and  civilize  them. 

A  Picturesque  and  Descriptive  Tour  in 
the  Mountains  of  the  High  Pyrenees,  is 
announced  for  publication. 

A  Work  on  the  Religions  of  Ancient 
Greece,  the  Public,  the  Mystical,  and  the 
Philosophical ;  by  William  Mitford,  Esq. 

The  Third  Volume  of  W.  Savage  Lan- 
der, Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men,  will  soon  be  published. 

Massenburg  ;  a  Tale,  in  3  vols.  12mo. 

Ambition  ;  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  12mo. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  John  Bird, 
junior's.  Essay  on  the  Records  of  the 
Creation,  revised  and  corrected  by  the 
author,  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  James,  author  of  Tra- 
vels in  Russia  and  Poland,  has  in  the 
press  The  Scepticism  of  To-day  ;  or.  The 
Common  Sense  of  Religion  Considered. 

A  volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  M*Neile,  MA.,  rector  of  Albury, 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

In  the  press,  a  Course  of  Nine  Ser- 
mons, intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
leading  truths  contained  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  Eugland.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
Close,  A.M.  Curate  of  the*  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Cheltenham. 

Mr  George  Sinclair,  author  of  the 
"  Hortns  Gramineus  WobumensiB,"  has 


in  the  press  an  Essay  on  the  W«eds  of 
Agriculture ;  with  their  Common  mjxd. 
Botanical  Names,  their  respectire  Oi»- 
racters  and  evil  Qualities,  whether  a«  in- 
festing Samples  of  Com,  or  enonmberiii^ 
the  l^il.  Also,  Practical  Remaxks  on 
their  Destruction  by  Fallowing,  or  other- 
wise. The  Posthumous  Work  of  Ban- 
jamin  Holdioh,  Esq.,  late  Editor  of  tho 
Farmer's  Journal. 

Mr  Robert  Sweet,  FX.S.,  (anlhor  of 
the  Geraniaoce,  and  other  Botanteal 
Works,)  intends  giving  a  complete  His- 
tory, with  the  best  method  of  cultiTmtion, 
of  that  beautiful  tribe  of  Plants  called 
Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose,  at  present  m>  lit- 
tle known,  or  greatly  oonfhsed.  The 
Work  will  appear  in  Numbers  every  al- 
ternate Month,  commencing  with  July, 
containing  four  coloured  Agat^  from  li- 
ving specimens  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Colonel  C.  J.  Napier  has  in  Uie  prew 
a  Menv)ir  on  the  Roads  of  Cefalonift, 
with  plans  for  their  defence,  to  which  is 
added,  a  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Islands,  with  averages  as  to  climate. 

Edward's  Botanical  Register,  toL  X. 
containing  ninety-six  coloured  portraits 
of  the  rarest  and  finest  exotic  plants,  witk 
their  history,  mode  of  cultivation,  Ac 
L2,  9s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  AdminislB' 
tion  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ced, 
Lord  Borleigh,  Lord  High  Treasurer  4 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
with  Extracts  from  his  Private  and  Offi- 
cial Correspondence,  and  other  Papen, 
now  first  published  from  the  OrigiiiaK 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  D.D.  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
Uiiiversity  of  Oxford. 

Sketches  of  Corsica;  or,  a  Journal  of  a 
Visit  to  that  Island,  an  outline  of  its  His- 
tory, and  specimens  of  the  Language  and 
Poetry  of  the  People.  Illustrated  with 
views.    By  R.  Benson. 

College  Recollections,  in  2  vols,  will 
soon  appear. 

Miss  Landon  has  a  new  volnme  of 
Poetry  in  the  Press,  entitled,  the  Troa- 
badour. 

Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  a  Fo- 
reigner in  England  and  Scotland,  is  an- 
nounced for  publication. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  by  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  4  vols,  post  8vo, 
will  appear  early  in  June. 

Brother  Jonathan  ;  or,  the  New  Eng- 
landers,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  vrill  appear 
early  in  June. 

E^rly  in  June  will  be  published  in  1 


vol.  12mo,  A  Summex^s  Ramble  in  the 
North  Highlands. 

Cases  decided  on  Appeal  from  the 
Court  of  Session  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  1821,  reported  by  Patrick  Saw, 
Esq.  Advocate. 

No.  I.  of  a  Series  of  Forty  Views,  il- 
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Instntiye  of  the  Picturesque  Scenery  of 
the  River  Clyde,  and  its  Tributary 
Streams,  by  D.  C.  Hill,  author  of 
**  Sketches  of  Scenery  in  Perthshire,**  to 
be  completed  in  Eight  Numbers. 

A  Statement  of  the  Elxperience  of 
Scotland  with  regard  to  the  Education 
of  the  People,  with  remarks  on  the  in- 
tended application  of  the  Schoolmasters 
to  Parliament. 

The  First  Number  of  a  new  periodi- 
cal," The  Dumfries  Monthly  Magazine,** 
is  announced  to  appear  early  in  July. 

In  the  press,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be 
published,  a  Critical  Examination  of  Dr 
Macculloch's  Work  on  the  ''Highlands 
and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,**  contain- 
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ing  a  Refutation  of  his  Calumnies  and 
Misrepresentations  concerning  the  Man- 
ners, Character,  and  Present  Condition  of 
the  Highlanders  ;  an  estimate  of  his  Li- 
terary Qualifications;  together  with  some 
Remarks  on  his  Statements  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  violent  improvements  which 
have  been  recently  introduced  in  the 
North,  and  on  the  actual  state  of  High- 
land Economy  and  Population. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dairy  Breed  of 
Cows,  and  Dairy  Husbandry,  &c.  By 
William  Alton. 

Observations  on  the  System  of  the 
Patent  Laws;  with  Outlines  of  a  Plan 
proposed  in  substitution  for  it.  By  Joseph 
Astley,  Esq. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIBS. 

The  First  Part  of  Mr  Nichols's  Col- 
lection of  ^  The  Progresses,  Processions, 
and  Splendid  Entertainments  of  King 
James  the  First  Illustrated  by  Histori- 
cal, Topographical,  Biographical,  and  Bi- 
bliographical Notes.*'  The  Tenth  Part 
of  ''The  Progresses  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,'* which  completes  the  Work. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  Memoirs  of  Roy- 
al and  distinguished  Persons,  deduced 
firom  Records,  State  Papers,  and  Manu- 
scripts, and  from  other  original  and  au- 
thentic sources.  By  John  Bayley,  Esq., 
FJtS.F.S.A.  of  the  honourable  Society 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  one  of  his  Ma- 
je6ty*s  Sub-Commissioners  on  the  Public 
Records.    L.3,  8s.     India  paper,  L.5,  5s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

An  Attempt  to  establish  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Chymistry  by  Experiment  By 
Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
L.1, 10s. 

CLASSICS. 

Corpus  Poetarum,  Part  I.,  comprising 
Catullus,  Lucretius,  Virgilius,  Tibullus, 
and  Propertius.  An  edition  of  the  Latin 
Poets,  in  a  portable  form,  so  as  to  offer  a 
complete  body  of  reference,  accessible  on 
all  occasions,  has  long  been  an  object 
of  desire  amongst  scholars.  The  present 
work  contains  the  entire  text  of  the  whole 
of  the  classical  Latin  Poets  in  one  vo- 
lume, printed  ftom  the  best  editions,  with 
great  beauty  and  correctness,  and  edited 
by  a  Scholar  of  the  first  eminence.  It  is 
proposed  to  publish  this  Work  in  Six 
Parts,  a  Part  to  appear  in  every  two 
months,  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


EDUCATION. 

A  copious  Latin  Grammar,  by  I.  J. 
G.  Scheller  ;  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  Alterations,  Notes,  and  Ad- 
ditions. By  George  Walker,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Continuation  of  ^  An  Attempt  to 
Illustrate  the  Rules  of  English  Gram- 
mar," and  to  Explain  the  Nature  and 
Uses  of  the  several  Particles.     Is.  6d. 

Lhomond  ;  or,  a  French  Grammar,  in 
Twelve  Lessons  ;  or.  The  Principles  of 
the  French  Language  grammatically  ex- 
plained in  English,  by  Question  and  An- 
swer. New  Edition.  Dedicated  to  his 
Excellency  Prince  de  Polignao.  By  C. 
A.  A.  Devisscher,  Professor  of  the  French 
Language.    Ss. 

The  Theory  of  Composition  ;  with  Ex- 
amples in  Latin,  Prose  and  Verse,  freely 
translated  into  English.  For  the  Assist- 
ance of  Youth.  By  Robert  Bnmside, 
A.M.    4s  6d. 

PINE  ARTS. 

Thirty-three  Original  Designs  from 
Gay's  Fables,  drawn  and  etched  by  the 
late  C.  Muss.     4to.     14s. 

Maps  and  Plans  illustrative  of  Hero- 
dotus, chiefiy  selected  from  D*Anville, 
Rennell,  Anacharsis,  and  Gail.  List  of 
the  Maps  and  Plans  :— The  World,  Nor- 
thern Greece,  Southern  Greece,  Coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  the  Delta,  Scythia, 
Battle  of  Marathon,  Xerxes*  Bridge,  Bat- 
tle of  ThermopylsG,  Battle  of  &damis. 
Battle  of  Platae,  Samos,  Mycale,  Asia, 
Lybia,  Athens,  Babylon.  Also  Maps 
and  Plans  illustrative  of  Thucydides. 
10s.  6d. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    A  Descriptive 
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Catalogue  of  all  the  Prints  and  Engra- 
Tings  which  have  been  executed  from 
Original  Paintings  and  Portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Including  the  Engra- 
Ters'  Names  and  Dates,  most  accurately 
collected  and  arranged.     5s. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  STATISTICS. 

Parts  I.  to  IV.— Delineations  of  Glou- 
cestershire ;  being  Views  of  the  principal 
Seats  of  Nobility  and  Gentry.  Each  Part 
containing  Four  beautiful  Views,  drawn 
and  engrayen  by  Messrs  Storer.  By  J. 
N.  Brewer,  Esq.     5s. 

Geographical  Memoirs  on  New  South 
Wales,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Sur- 
Teyor-General's  late  Expedition  to  two 
new  Ports,  the  Discovery  of  Moreton 
Bay  River,  with  the  Adventures,  for  se- 
ven months  there,  of  two  Shipwrecked 
Men.  The  Official  Papers  published  by 
authority  of  the  Earl  Bathurst,  to  whom 
the  Work  is  dedicated.  Edited  by  Baron 
Field,  Esq.,  with  six  Plates. 

BISTORT. 

The  History  of  Italy,  from  the  Fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. By  George  Perceval,  Esq.  2  vols. 
L.1,  lOs. 

The  History  of  Paris,  from  the  ear- 
liest Period  to  the  Present  Day.   L.2,  2s. 

LAW. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  such  Law  Books 
as  are  of  general  use,  and  of  the  ^best 
editions,  with  their  Prices,  including  the 
Modern  Publications.  Intended  as  a 
guide  to  the  purchasers  of  legal  works. 
3s.  6d. 

Clarke's  New  Law  List ;  being  a  List 
of  the  Judges,  Counsel,  Special  Plead- 
ers, Conveyancers,  and  Certificated  At- 
torneys, with  the  London  Agents  to  the 
Country  Attorneys,  &c.  &c.     6s. 

A  View  of  the  existing  Law  affecting 
Unincorporated  Joint- Stock  Companies. 
By  J.  George,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-Law. 

MEDICINB  AND  SUROERT. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  designed  to 
prove  it  Contagious.  By  Sir  A.  Brooke 
Faulkner,  M.D. 

MISCELLANBOUS. 

Celebrated  Trials  and  Remarkable 
Cases  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence;  being 
a  popular  Account  of  Extraordinary  Cases 
of  Crime  and  Punishment,  from  Lord 
Cobham,  in  1418,  to  John  Thurtell,  and 
Henry  Fauntleroy,  in  1824.  6  vols. 
L.3, 12s. 

The  Revival  of  Popery;  its  intolerant 
character,  political  tendency,  encroaching 
demands,  and  unceasing  usurpations;  de- 
tailed in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  William 
Wilberforce,  Esq.  By  WQliam  Blair, 
Esq.A.M.    78.  6d. 


Monthly  List  of  New  Publications, 
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The  Accusations  of  History  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  examined,  in  Remarks 
on  the  principal  Observations  in  Mr 
Charles  Butler's  work,  ^  The  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church."  By  the  Rev. 
George  Townsend,  M.A^  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Considerations  on  the  Expedience  of 
Sinking  Capital  in  Railways.  By  John 
Yallance.    Prioe  28.  6d. 

West  African  Sketches,  compiled  from 
the  Reports  of  Sir  George  Collier,  Sir 
Charies  McCarthy,  and  other  Official 
Sources.   In  one  small  8vo  volume.  4s.  6d. 

Simple  Memorials  of  an  Irish  Family. 
A  Narrative  of  Facts.  By  a  Qeigymao. 
18mo,  price  Is.  6d.  boards. 

The  Vision  of  Hades  ;  or  the  Region 
inhabited  by  the  Departed  ^irits  of  th« 
Blessed;  with  Cursory  Notes,  Theologi- 
cal and  Metaphysical  To  which  is  add- 
ed the  Vision  of  Noos. 

The  Eridence  printed  by  the  Honse  of 
Commons  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  Itinerary  of  a  Traveller  in  tbt 
Wilderness;  addressed  to  those  who  are 
performing  the  same  Journey.  By  Mn 
Taylor,  of  Ongar. 

This  day  are  published,  with  a  eolouvd 
Engraving,  price  3s.  Notes  on  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica  Bj 
H.  T.  de  La  Beche,  Esq.  F.R.S.  kt 

The  First  and  Second  Game  of  tk 
Match  at  Chess  now  pending  betwMt 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Chess  Clobi, 
with  numerous  Variations  and  Remarks 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Nationsl 
Subsistence,  with  an  Historical  View  and 
Digest  of  the  Com  Laws.  By  W.  T. 
Comber,  Author  of  "  A  View  of  Bank 
Currency,"  **  Claims  of  the  Agriculto- 
rists,''  **  A  Graduated  Scale  of  the  Dattes 
on  the  Consumption  of  Wheat,"  Ac. 

Stockdale's  Calendar  for  1825 ;  con- 
taining, 1st,  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  arms,  &c.  &e.  of  all 
the  Peers;  2d,  The  Baronetage,  withtbe 
Arms,  &c.  &c.  of  all  the  Buroneto;  M 
The  Almanack  for  1825;  4th,  The  Com- 
panion ;  6tb,  The  Index,  ill,  Ss.  and 
L.1, 14s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Plans,  Progrew, 
and  Policy  of  the  American  Mining  Com- 
panies. 

The  right  joyous  and  pleasant  History 
of  the  Feats,  Gests,  and  Prowess  of  tbe 
Chevalier  Bayard,  the  good  knight,  with- 
out fear,  and  vrithout  reproach. 

English  Life ;  or.  Manners  at  HomSi 
in  Four  Pictures.    14& 

The  Annual  Army  List,  for  1825,  wiA 
an  Index,  is  now  in  the  coune  of  Pabli* 
cation,  and  may  be  had  of  T.  ^gerton. 
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MOTELS  AND  TALES. 

A  Peep  at  the  Pilgrims  in  1636.  A 
Tale  of  Olden  Times.    3  vols.  12mo,  18s. 

The  Abduction;  or,  The  Adventures  of 
Major  Samey;  a  Story  of  the  Time  of 
Charles  II.    3  vols.  £1,  Is. 

The  Castle  Chapel;  a  Romantic  Tale. 
By  Regina  Maria  Roc^e. 

The  Novice;  or,  the  Man  of  Integrity. 
From  the  French  of  L.  B.  Picard,  Author 
of  the  Gil  Bias  of  the  Revolution,  &o. 
3  vols.  12mo. 

Ned  Clinton ;  or,  the  Commissary. 
Comprising  Adventures  and  Events  du- 
ring the  Peninsular  War,  vrith  curious 
and  original  Anecdotes  of  Military  and 
other  Remarkable  Characters. 

Tales,  by  the  O'Hara  Family:  contain- 
ing Crohoore  of  the  Bill-Hook,  the 
Fetches,  and  John  Doo.   3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude  ;  or  a  Book  for 
the  People.  Translated  firom  the  German 
of  Pestolazzi. 

POBTRT. 

Bacchus  in  Tuscany  ;  a  Dithyrambio 
Poem.  From  the  ItiUian  of  Francesco 
Redi.  With  Notes,  original  and  select 
By  Leigh  Hunt.    7s.  6d. 

Foreign  Melodies.  The  Words  by 
Harry  S.  Van  Dyk.  Esq.  the  Symphonies 
and  Accompaniments  by  T.  A.  Rawlings. 
Dedicated  to  the  Honourable  Misses 
Waldegrave. 

Ignez  De  Castro  ;  a  Tragedy.  By 
Antonio  Ferreira.  Translated  from  the 
Portuguese,  by  Thomas  Moore  Mus- 
grave.     7s.  6d. 

Scrapiana  Poetica.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Juan  Secundus.'*    3s. 

The  Lay  of  Truth ;  a  Poem.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Joyce,  Curate  of  Hitcham, 
near  Maidenhead.    Bvo,  68. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  a  Tragedy;  Ethel- 
wold  and  Elfrida,  a  Poem  ;  James  the 
III.,  King  of  Scotland,  a  Tragedy.  By 
William  Woodlcy,  Esq.    Crown  Bvo,  6s. 

Oxford  English  classics.  Dr  Johnson's 
Works,  Vol.  VII.,  beautifully  printed  on 
laid  paper,  price  8s.  to  subscribers.  75 
copies  are  printed  upon  large  paper,  price 
L.1,  Is.  to  subscribers.  To  be  completed 
in  nine  volumes. 

THEOLOGY. 

An  Extensive  Inquiry  into  the  Import- 
ant Question — ''  What  it  is  to  preach 
Christ  I "  and  <'  What  is  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  preaching  him!"  By  Richard 
Lloyd,  M.A. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Dr  Lightfoot, 
BCaster  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  A.M. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don.   13  vols.  L.7, 16s. 
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Proofs  that  the  Holy  Communion,  in 
both  Kinds,  was  administered  to  the  Lai- 
ty, within  the  Parish  of  Nortram,  and  Dio- 
cese of  Durham,  before  the  Reformation. 
A  Letter  to  the  Honourable  and  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  By 
James  Raine,  Rector  of  Meldon. 

A  Sermon  for  the  Irish  Society  of  Lon- 
don, preached  in  Percy  ChapeL  Char- 
lotte Street,  Rathbone-Place,  on  Tues- 
day, the  6th  of  April,  1 824.  By  the  Rev. 
Hugh  M'Neile,  A.M.,  Rectory  of  Albury. 
Surrey  ;  and  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

Prayers  for  Families  ;  selected  f^om 
Scott,  Venn,  Mason,  and  others.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

Iiotters  and  Papers  of  the  late  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Scott,  never  before  printed. 
Selected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Scott,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  &c. 
With  a  fine  portrait,  12s. 

Cottage  Sermons;  or.  Short  Discour- 
ses addressed  to  plain  people;  being  prin- 
cipally designed  for  the  use  of  pious  Cot- 
tagers, and  those  in  humble  Life,  who 
have  not  leisure  to  read,  at  the  seasons 
of  Social  Prayer  or  Family  Worship,  more 
extended  discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Dany.    4  vols.  4s.  6d.  each. 

A  Defence  of  the  true  and  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ.  By  the 
most  Rev.  Thomas  Cranmer,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
John  Tod,  M.A.  F.S.A.,  Chaplain  in  Or- 
dinary to  his  Majesty,  and  Rector  of  Set- 
trington,  Yorkshire. 

Justification  by  Faith.  A  Course  of 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1825.  By  the  Rev.  John  William  Whit- 
taker,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Blackburn. 

A  Defence  of  the  Reply  to  the  ''  End 
of  Religious  Controversy ;"  being  an  An- 
swer to  the  Rev.  Dr  Milne's  Vindication 
of  the  Principles  of  Popery.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Grier,  D.D. 

A  Defence  of  Religious  Liberty,  in  a 
series  of  Letters,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations from  a  Lover  of  Truth.  By  the 
Author  of  Sermons  on  Christian  Respon-^ 
sibility. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes  inha- 
biting the  Countries  East  of  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine; including  a  Journey  from  Naza- 
reth to  the  Mountains  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea;  from  thence  through  the  Plains  of 
the  Hauran  to  Bozra,  Damascus,  Tripo- 
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li,  Lebanon,  Baalbeck,  and  by  the  Valley 
of  the  Oronies  to  Selucia,  Antioch,  and 
Aleppo.  By  J.  S.  Backiogham,  Esq.— 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Refuta- 
tion of  certain  unfounded  Calnmnies  cir- 
culated against  the  Author  by  Mr  Lewis 
Burckhardt,  Mr  William  John  Banks, 
and  the  Quarterly  Reyiew.  L.3,  13s.  6d. 
Travels  through  Russia,  Siberia,  Po- 
land, Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  HanoTer, 
&c.  undertaken  during  the  Years  1822, 
1823,  and  1824,  while  suffering  from  to- 
tal blindness,  and  comprising  an  Acconnt 
of  the  Author  being  conducted  a  State 
Prisoner  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Sibe- 
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ria.  By  James  Holman,  R.N.K.W.  2 
vols.  24s. 

Narrative  of  a  Second  Visit  to  Greece, 
including  Facts  and  Anecdotes  connected 
with  the  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron,  Ex- 
tracts firom  the  Author's  Correspondence 
with  the  Provisional  Government,  Piiooe 
Mavrocordato,  Lord  Charles  Murray,  Co- 
lonel Stanhope,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  Edward 
Blacquiere,  Esq.     12s. 

Travels  in  the  Timannee,  Kooranko, 
and  Soolima  Countries,  in  Western  Af- 
rica. By  Mig'or  Alexander  Gordon  Laing. 
8vo,  with  8  plates,  18s. 


EDINBURGH. 


Observations  on  Italy,  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  late  John  Bell,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
with  8  Plates,  post  4to. 

Memoirs  of  Mr  William  Veitch,  Mi- 
nister of  Dumfries,  and  Greorge  Brysson, 
merchant  in  £^inburgh,  written  by  them- 
selves; with  other  Narratives  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Re- 
storation to  the  Revolution.  To  which 
are  added,  Biographical  Sketches  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.      8vo, 

128. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine;  a  Periodical 
Work,  exclusively  devoted  to  Agricultural 
and  Rural  Affairs.  Published  Quarterly. 
No.CIL    8s. 

Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  or  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  By 
Frederick  Mohs,  Professor  in  the  Min- 
ing Academy  of  Frieberg.  Translated 
from  thoK  German,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, by  William  Haidinger,  F.R.S.E. 
3  vols,  post  8vo,  50  Engravings.  L.l, 
16s.  boards. 

Inaugural  Discourse  of  H.  Brougham, 
Esq.  M.P.,  on  being  installed  Lord  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Wed- 
nesday, April  6, 1825.    2s.  6d. 

Select  Views  in  Greece.  By  H.  W. 
Williams,  No.  IV.  Imperial  8vo,  12s., 
Quarto,  L.1,  Is.,  Proofs  Imperial  4to, 
India  Paper,  L.1,  Us.  6d. 

The  Harp  of  Zion;  a  Series  of  Lyrics, 
founded  upon  the  Hebrew  .  Scriptures. 
By  William  Knox,  Author  of  the  "  Songs 
of  IsraeL"    Foolscap  8vo,  5a.  boards. 

Remarks  on  the  Com  Laws;  address- 
ed to  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Classes  of  Great  Britain.  By  an  Impar- 
tial Observer.    6d. 

Biographia  Presbyteriana,  No.  II.    38. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes,  and  of  a  residence 
in  Lima  and  other  parts  of  Peru,  in  1823 
•and  1824.  By  Robert  Proctor,  Esq.  8vo, 
12s. 


The  Foresters.  By  the  Anther  of 
^  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life." 
Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticol- 
tural  Society.    No.  XII.    3s. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  C3ian- 
cellor  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. 

Letters  to  the  Proprietors  and  Mana- 
gers of  Canals  and  Navigable  Rivers,  or 
a  new  mode  of  dravring  Vessels  bj  a  Lo- 
comotive Engine -Boat.  By  Thomas 
Grahame,  Esq.    8vo,  3e. 

The  West-India  Colonies :  the  Calum- 
nies and  Misrepresentations  circnlsted 
against  them  by  various  writers.  By 
James  McQueen.    8vo,  6s. 

Foreign  Scenes  and  Travelling  Recrea- 
tions. By  John  Howison,  Esq.  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  and 
Author  of  ^  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada." 
2  vols,  post  8vo,  15s. 

An  Account  of  Various  Cases  of  Dis- 
eased Ovaria,  detailing  the  results  of  Ope- 
rations performed  for  extracting  tbem 
ftrom  the  Abdomen  of  the  Female.  By 
John  Lizars,  Surgeon,  Author  of  ^  the 
System  of  Anatomical  Plates,  &c.  &c.'* 
Demy  folio,  illustrated  vrith  fine  plates, 
coloured,  18s. 

Analysis  of  the  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland;  with  a  General  View  of  the 
History  of  that  Country,  and  discussions 
oh  some  important  Branches  of  Political 
Economy.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.     Part  I.     8vo,  12s. 

Speech  on  Pluralities,  delivered  in  the 
Syuod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  on  the  1 3th 
April  last,  with  additional  Remarks  and 
Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  John  Sem- 
merville,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Currie.  Is. 
6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  Kent, 
East  Indiaman,  by  fire,  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, on  the  1st  of  March,  1825.  In  a  Let- 
ter to  a  Friend.  By  a  Passenger.  12mo, 
28.  6d. 
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Wheat 
l8t,...87f.  6d. 
2d,  ...358.  Od. 
3d,  ...84i*.  Od. 


£DINBURGH.-~lfay  18. 


Barley. 
lBt,...32«.  Od. 
2d,  ...318.  Od. 
3d,  ...298.  Od. 


Oats. 
I8t,...2l8.  Od. 
2d,  ...198.  Od. 
3d,  ...17s.  Od. 


Beef  (174  oi.  per  lb.)  Os.  7d.  to  08.    9d. 

Mutton      .    .     .    .     Os.  8d.  to  Os.  lOd. 

Veal 08.  4d.  to  Is.    Od. 

Pork Os.  Od.  to  Os.    Od. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .    3s.  6d.  to  68.    Od. 

Tallow,  per  stone    .    Os.  6d.  to  7s.    Od. 


Avero^  qf  Wheat  £1, 15«.  2d,  9-12ths. 
Tuetday,  May  17. 


Pease  k  Beans. 
Ist,  ....208.  Od. 
2d,  ....198.  Od. 
3d,  ....17s.  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf   .    .  Os.  lid.  to   Os.  Od. 

PoUtoes  (28  lb.)      .     ls.Od.to   Os.  Od. 

Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.    Is.  6d.to   Is.  8d. 

Salt  ditto,  per  stone  208.  Od.  to  22s.  Od. 

Ditto,  per  lb.      .    .    Is.  3d.  to   Is.  5d. 

EggS|  per  doien       .  Os.   8d.  to   Os.  Od| 


Wheat. 
lBt,...378.  6d. 
2d,  ...348.  Od. 
3d,  ...298.  Od. 


HADDINGTON.—ifay  13. 


Barley. 
l8t,...328.  6d. 
2d,  ...308.  Od. 
3d,  ...278.  6d. 


Oats. 

Ist,. ..218.  6d. 
2d,  ...18s.  Od. 
8d,  ...15s.  Od. 


Pease. 
1st,...  Os.  Od. 
2d,  ...188.  Od. 
3d,  ...168.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat  £\,  Hi.  6d.  9-12th8. 


Beans. 
Ist,. ..208.  Od. 
2d,  ...188.  Od. 
3d,  ...168.  Od. 


Average  Priee$  of  Com  in  E$iglamd  amd  Walet,  from  the  Retwrm  reodved  ms  the  Week 

ended  7th  May, 
WhMt,  68t.  6d.— Bwl^,  36a.  Sd.—  OaU,  lit.  id.— R]r«,  38k  7d.— Beans,  37t.  6d.— PesM,  861.  Jd. 


London,  Com  Exchange,  May  9. 


Wheat,  red,  old 
Red  new  .  . 
Fioe4itto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto  . 
White  .  .  . 
Fine  dino  .  . 
Soperflne  ditto 
Rye  .  .  . 
B«rligr  .  . 
Fine  ditto.  .  . 
Superfine  ditto  . 
MaU  .  .  . 
Fine  .  .  .  . 
HogPesM    . 


_  to  — I  White  peuB  .  36  to  40 
60to«0Ditto.  boUen  .  43  to  48 
6S  to  ee'Small  Beans,  new  44  to  47 


68  to  72 
53  to6U 
6Sto68 
7tto76 
34  to  87 
30  to  84 
36  to  38 
40  to  44 
6tto60 


60  10  66  Scotch 


Ditto,  old 
Tide  ditto,  ne 
Ditto,  old     . 
Peed  onto 
Fine  ditto     . 
Poland  dUto 
Fine  ditto    . 
Potato  ditto 
Fine  ditto    . 


Maple,  fine  .    .    — 


33  to  35 
36  to  38l  Ditto. 
Bran 


Flour,  per  aadc 


Oto  0 
33  to  37, 

Oto  01 
90  to  S3 

24  to  26 
22  to  24 

25  to  27 
82  to  26 

26  to  30 
30  to  31 
60  to  66 
66  to  60 
16  to  16 


Liverpool,  May  10. 
s.  d.     *.  d,  i.  d.     i.  d. 

Wheat,  per  70  lb.  ,  Amer.  p.  196  lb. 

Eng.     .    .10    Oto  11    0 Sweet, U.S.    24  Oto 27  0 
Old       .    .      —   to     —   Do.  in  bond      —   to   — 
Scotch,      .10    Oto  11    0  Sour  bond  .    20  Oto  22  0 

0  Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 

0 English      .    31  Oto 34  0 
IScotch   .    .    30  0  to  34  0 

3  Irish       .    .    26  0  to  83  0 

6Bimn.p.241b.  —  to   — 

4 


Seede,  Ac, 
i.     i,  d,  t.       t.  d- 

Tares,  per  bah.  3  to  6  OfHempeeed,  .  —  to  —  I 
Must.  White   .    7  to  11  WLinseed,  crush.  36  to  44  0 

—  Brown,  new  12  to  16  0  —  Ditto,  fine  41  to  43  0 
Ssnfoin,  per  qr.  42  to  70  O'Rye  Grass,  .  18  to  31  0 
Turnips,  Uh.  .    6  to  10  0|Ribgrase,  .    .    40  to  60  0 

—  Itcd  Ai  grsen  0  to   0  O.Clover,  red,  cwt  47  to  76  0 

—  YeHow  .  .  0  to  0  0|-  White  .  .  47  to  63  0 
Caraway,  cwt.  40  to  48  (i;Coriand«r  7  to  —  0 
Canaij,  per  qr.  67  to  i«  OjTrefoU  ...      6  to  90  0 

Rape  Seed,  per  hut,  £25  to  ;C28.  | 


Irish     .    .    9    6  to  10 
Bonded    .    4    6to   6 
Barley,  per  60  Ibe. 
Eng.     .    .    6    6to   6 
Scotch,     .    6    8to  6 
Iriih     .    .    4    9to   6 
Foreign    .     -.   to     — 
OaU,  per46Ib. 
Eng.     .         3    6to   3  10 
IriSi     .    .    3 
Scotch      .    3 
For.  in  bond  9 


Butter,  Serf,  dtc. 


Butter,  p.  cwt.  t.  d. 
Belfast,  .    102  0  to  104  0 
9  to   3    5  Newry     .      92  0  to   94  0 
6  to   S  10  WatMford     96  0  to   96  0 
9to   3    0Cork.picSd,103  0tol04  0 
Do.  dui.  fr.     —    to     —  3d  dry  90  0  to   92  0 

Rye,perqr.S6   Oto  38    o!  Beef,  p.  tkroe. 

■ "    6,— Mess.      95  Oto  97    0 

9|—  p.  barrel  63  0  to   68  0 
Pork,  p.  bL 


Malt.perb.  9  3to  9 
^Middlings  Oto  8 
Beans,  perq. 
English  .  43  Oto  44 
IrfaSi  .  .34  Oto  38 
Rapeeeed,  p.  1.  nominaL 
PeAi«.grey34  Oto  38  0 
—  White  .  64  0  to  66 
Flour,  EnglUh. 


—  Mess    .    80  0  to  82  0 

—  Middl.      75  0  to  78  0 
Bacon,  p.  cwt. 
Sliort  mida.  60  0  to  60  0 

OJSides    .    .    54  0  to  66  0 

Hams,  dry    60  0  to  63  0 


p.240Ib.fine  48    Oto  65    0  Green  .   '.    48  0  to   60  0 
Irish,  2ds.  46    Oto  64    o|Laid,rd.p.c  52  0  to  630 


Weddy  Price  of  Stocks,  from  lit  to  2M  Jprii,  1825* 
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Courts  of  Exekamge,  May  ll.—AmsterdMn,  12  :  2.  C.  F.  Ditto  a4  dght,  11 :  19. 
Rotterdam,  12:8.  Antwerp,  12  :  S.  Hambargh,  86  : 9.  Altons,  36  :  10.  Piiu, 
8d.  right,  25  :  15.  Bordeaux,  25  :  45.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  150^.  Petersborgh, 
per  rble.  9\  :  3.  Ut,  BerUn,  7  : 0.  Vienna,  9  :  54.  Eff.Ao,  Tneste,  9  :  54.  ^>>.  Ma- 
drid, 364.  Cadiz,  36i.  Bilboa,  864.  Barcelona,  85.  SeWIle,  36.  Gibraltar,  SI. 
Leghorn,  49f .  Genoa,  454.  Venice,  27  : 0.  Malta,  0  : 0.  Naples,  41.  Palemo, 
per  oz.  122.  Lisbon,  51 4.  Oporto,  51 4.  Baenoe  Ayres,  434.  ^^  Janiero,  46}.  Bahia, 
50.    Dablin,  94  per  cent.    Cork,  94  per  cent 

PrietM  of  Gold  and  Silver,  per  ok, — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3:17:  lOJd.  per  ei. 
New  Doubloons,  £3  :  178. :  6d.    New  Dollars,  48. 1  Id.    Sil?er,  in  bars,  stand.  5s.  Id. 


pipe, 
butt. 


BUOAR.  Mum: 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt 

Mtd.  good,  and  Am  mid. 

Fino  and  venr  flno,  .  . 
R«aned  Donb.  LoaTW,  .    • 

Powder  ditto,     .... 

Biogto  ditto, 

Small  Lamps,    .... 

Large  Ditto, 

Cruihed  Lompe,  .  .  . 
MOLASSES.  British,  ewt. 
COFFEB,  Jamaica, .  cwt. 

Ord.  good,  aod  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dateli  Triage  and  ymj  ord. 

Ord.  good,  aod  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

StDombigo 

Pimento  (in  Bond,)  .    .    . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.gaU. 

Brandy,    

Geneva, 

Grain  Whislcy 

WINES, 

Clarat,  1st  Growths,  hhp^ 

Portugal  Red, 

Spanish  WUte, 

Teneriffe,  pipe, 

Madeira,  .  pllOgalL 
LOGWOOD,       Jam.  ton, 

Honduras, 

Campeachy 

FUSTIC,  Jamaica,   .    .    . 

Cuba 

INDIGO,  Caraceas  fine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot 

Ditto  OalK, 

Cbristiansand  (dut.  paid,) 

Honduras  Mahogany,     . 

St  Domingo,  ditto  .  .  . 
TAR,  American,  brL 

Archangel, 

PITCH,  Foraign,  cwt. 

TALLOW,  Rus.Td.  Cand. 

Hnmemdted,  .  .  .  . 
HEMP,  Polish  Rhine,  ton, 

Petersburgfa,  Clean,  .  . 
FLAX, 

RigaThies.4i  Dn^.  Rak. 

Dutch, 

IriA, 

MATS,  Archangel,    .   .    . 
BRISTLES. 

Petersburi^  Firsts,  cwt 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl, .    . 

Montreal,  ditto,      .    .    . 

Pot,  .... 

OIL,  Whale,  tun. 

Cod, 

TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

Middling 

Inferior, 

COTTONS,  Bowed  Geoig. 

Sea  Uand.  fine,     .    .    . 

Good 

Middling,     .    .    . 
Demerara  and  Berbice, 

Went  India .< 

Pwnambuco, 


PRICES  CURRENT 

.May 

14. 

LETTH.       1 

GLASGOW.    1 

LIVERPOOL. 

LOIfDON. 

66      to 

60 

67 

68 

66 

66 

60              61 

83 

64 

63 

67 

70 

6S              67 

66 

68 

66 

67 

72 

74 

68            m 

106 

116 

92              — 

-.• 

— . 

.-. 

.mm 

.. 

mm. 

94              96 

88 

106 

86 

100 

« 

.mm 

87              92 

84 

88 

82 

88 

— 

~ 

82              » 

8S 

84 

38 

a 

_ 

_ 

_ 

«_ 

^^                                    mm. 

29 

26    6 

_ 

27 

29 

99              - 

60 

66 

36 

66 

34 

66 

66 

70 

38 

62 

72 

73 

66              74 

70 

90 

— 

76 

96 

80              96 

80 

90 

_ 

_ 

«S 

76 

_„             _ 

90 

112 

_ 

_ 

78 

96 

...              ^ 

— 

— 

.i. 

«. 

60 

63 

76          n 

It 

— 

— 

— 

lOH          114 

2i3 

2    4 

2b  2d 

„. 

1  10 

.^ 

IslOd  2iU 

8    4 

8    6 

.» 

..- 

.. 

— 

9  10      3   S 

S    2 

2    3 

«.. 

.. 

_ 

.. 

1    9      110 

4    6 

4    7 

~~ 

■■" 

^ 

~" 

iP17            £» 

86 

46 

... 

... 

^m 

_ 

30              » 

36 

48 

... 

.. 

_ 

^m 

28 

24 

.. 

.. 

.. 

^m 

a           » 

26 

60 

.1. 

.. 

«. 

^m 

26              W 

£10 

0 

m^ 

.. 

£%    0 

_ 

£—              - 

10 

— 

— 

.» 

8   0 

8  10 

11 

^^ 

_ 

>— 

9    0 

9  10 

..             — 

12 

0 

_ 

.. 

9    0 

9  10 

-.             — 

16 

0 

.mm 

— 

12    0 

m^ 

_                              mm 

12s 

16b  0 

.. 

_ 

12b  0 

13b  0 

13    6    U  • 

2     0 

26 

— 

— 

2    0 

2    I 

..             — 

8    0 

36 

.1. 

— 

m^ 

mm. 

..             — 

2    2 

27 

... 

^ 

_ 

_ 

..             .- 

1     0 

1  6 

_ 

.. 

Oil 

I    2 

10     16 

1    6 

36 

.. 

.mm 

1    9 

2    6 

110     2  J 

18 

19 

.. 

-i- 

12    0 

136 

17    6 

18 

• 

.1. 

17    6        - 

9    6 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

«_ 

7    0    10   6 

88 

39 

— 

— 

». 

.. 

88    0   38  6 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

— 

— 

—             — 

_ 

~. 

_ 

~. 

_ 

.. 

£—           - 

— 

46 

— 

— 

42 

— 

40    0        - 

62 

63 

_^ 

_ 

_ 

.^ 

£63    0     /- 

60 

80 

_ 

.» 

... 

^m 

46              tf 

40 

46 

— . 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14         14  U 

37         49  • 

42 

44 

37 

.^ 

36    6 

37 

41         4S  0 

38 

40 

33    6 

34 

32    0 

826 

37         »  • 

28 

271 

27  10 

27             - 

— 

m— 

28 

_ 

.1. 

_ 

30    0   31  6 

^ 

8 

n 

8 

0    6 

0    8 

0    61   0  8 

1 

3 

6 

4 

7 
4* 

u 

0  H 

0    8 

0   31   0  4 

0  3     •  H 

1  3|  1  0i 

1    6i 

I    6 

1    4 

1    7 

— 

— 

3    2 

— 

3    3 

3    6 

—             — 

_ 

«. 

2  10 

3    0 

2    8 

2  10 

_             . 

— 

.-. 

1    H 

1    8 

1  Hi 

1    61     1114 

— 

— 

1    6 

^m 

1    4 

1    7 

1    6    1  «[ 
1    9    1  101 

— 

— 

— 

^m. 

\t 

rsi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—          — 
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MsnoROLOOiCAL  Tablb,  extracted  from  the  RegitUr  kept  at  Sdinburgk,  in  the 
Obeertatory,  Calton  Hill. 


noan.— Tin  Mcond  ObMmtioa  Id  Uw  ,*A«nKKni, 
TbannomeMr. 


In  Uw  flnt  oolumn,  It  Ulam  by  Uw  B«gW« 


Aprni{ 
«{ 

*{ 

»{ 

»{ 
„{ 

"{ 

»{ 

13{ 

"{ 


Attach. 
Thtr.    BArom.    Tber.      Wind. 


M.S6 
A.  49 
M.83 
A.  46 
M.38 
A.  4« 

A.  48 
M.32 
A.  48 
M.34i 
A.  48 
AC.35i 
A.  61 
M.37 
A.  60 
M.35 
A.  60 
M.34 
A.  46 
M.46 
A.  60 
M.S.1 
A.  40 
M.S7 
A.  37 
M.2tf 
A.  60 

M.a9 

A.  50 


30.243 
.198 
.198 

29il9» 


M.60\ 
A. 61/ 
M.50) 
A.50/ 


.975;M.50l 
JM0!A.6Uj 


.806 
4W7 
.907 
.999 


M.60\ 
A.53/ 
M.61 
A. 


r.6i\ 

.66/ 


30.117,M.54\ 
.117|A.62/ 
.140M.66\ 

29.999  A.66; 
.999M.56\ 
.994  A.  66/ 
.932M67\ 
.938  A  64/ 
.969*M.62\ 
.710  A.64  / 
.612M.52\ 
.6121  A.61/ 
.440'M.48\ 
.644|A.41  / 
.844!m.46\ 
.787  A.44/ 


B. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

Cbto. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

NW. 


.400 
.661 
.664 
.609 


M.48\ 
A.62/ 
M.62) 
A.62/ 


Mora.  frtMty 
day  sonah. 

Ditto. 

DnlldiTenr 
cold. 

Fair,wHh 
sunshine. 
Mora,  frosty 
dty  saiuh. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

DuUybat 
iair. 

Mora,  frosty 
day  sunsh. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
DuU,  with 
showen  rain. 
Mora,  frost, 
showers  haiL 
Mora,  frost, 
dayduU. 
Mora.  nUn, 
dayduU. 
pull,  flying 
Ishowvt  rain. 


ATtngtofralD,  . 


Apr  16  { 

,.{ 

»{ 
«{ 

»{ 
«{ 

«{ 
»{ 


Attach. 
Ther.   Barem.    Th«r.    .Wlad. 


M.42 

A.  60 
M.34 
A.  42 
M.30 
A.  40 
M.25 
A.  39 
M.S7 
A.  49 
M.42 
A.  63 
M.38 
A.  60 
M.31 
A.  41 
M.30 
A.  40 
M.31 
A.  41 
M.36 
A.  44 
M.S7 
A.  46 
M.37 
A.  43 
M.38 
A.  44 
M.37 
A.  44  I 


29.668 
0)18 
4>76 
.999 
.990 
.990 
.938 
.808 
.640 
.402 
.395 


.450 
.396 
.422 
.356 
.416 
.452 
.430 
.396 
.284 
.104 

2&998 
.990 
.160 
.200 

29.325 
.312 
.475 


M.44\ 
A.50/ 
M.49\ 
A.62/ 
M.49i 
A.47/ 
M.46\ 
A.60/ 
M.60\ 
A.50/ 
M.54\ 
A.64/ 
M.54) 
A.48/ 
M.48\ 
A.48/ 
M.44\ 
A.44f 
M.46\ 
A.44; 
M.47\ 
A.46/ 
M.48\ 
A.46/ 
M.46\ 
A.60/ 
M.46\ 
A.48/ 
M.47\ 
A.49/ 


W. 

N. 
cue. 

Cble. 
cue. 
Cble. 


Cble. 
cue. 
cue. 


Cble. 
Cblt. 


DuU,  but 
&ir. 

Fair  sunsh. 
but  cold. 
Frost  morn, 
day  sunsh. 

Ditto. 
Dun,  with 
•bower*  rain. 
Ditto. 

Foren.  mne 
eftera.  rain. 
Fair,  rather 
dull,  cold. 
Mora,  snow, 
day  fair,  cold 
Fair,  but 
cold,  dull. 
DuD,  slight 
rain  foren. 
Moderate 
rain,  mild.) 
DuU,  but 
fiUr,  mild. 
Foren.h.rain 
aftera.  fsir. 
Thund.  and 
liglit.aft.raiB 
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Alpbabbtical  List  of  Enoush  BAicKRcrpTcns,  announced  between  the  23d 
of  March,  and  the  19th  of  April^  1825  ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Abrahams,  M.  Mansell-street,  GoodmanVFieU, 
oil-merchant. 

Akers,  M.  Compton-strcet,  cabinet-maker. 

Ash,  T.  Bhrmfaigbam,  grocer. 

Barlter,  J.  C'lare-marltet,  potato-dealer. 

Baxter,  Maty.  Cambridge,  livery-stable  keeper. 

Bray,  J.  London-wall,  livery-stat>le  keeper. 

Brealy,  O.  W.  Alderegate-street,  linen-draper. 

Brown,  J.  Austin-friars,  merchant. 

Camelo,  M.  J.  F.  Devonshire-street,  Queen-eqoare, 
merchant. 

Outer,  H.  Portsea,  draggM. 

Cattle.  J.  A.  Green-hammerton,  money-ecrlTener. 

ChaUenrer,  J.  Margaret-strset,  Carendish-square, 
pianoforte-maker. 

Chilcott,  T.  Lanteraam,  Monmooth,  taOor. 

Chittenden,  H.  Ashford,  Kent,  house-carpenter. 

Chubb,  W.  Bristol,  merchant. 

Cope,  U.  Gouch-street,  Gray's-inn-lane,  builder, 

Davis,  J.  Liverpool,  ale  and  porter  dealer. 

Dlzon,  J.  Little  Eastchcap,  baker. 

Dovey,  8.  and  J.  Cox,  Cburch-etrset,  Sobo,  tai- 
lors. 

Drary,  R.  Shrewsbury,  furrier. 

Dryden,  B.  late  of  Newcastle-upon-T>ne,  «*»»»«"*»» 
brewer  and  victualler. 

Fentunf,  J.  Strand,  Shopkeeper. 

Ftoch,  N    W.  Okl  Cavendish-s 


Forsyth,  P. 
drapers. 


and  J.  Bell,  Berwick-npoo-Tweed, 


Fry,  R.  sen.  East-street,  Hoxton,  obeeeemonger. 
Gardner,  R.  M.  Deal,  merchant 
Gibbon,  T.  Warrington,  grocer. 
Oodwfo,  W.  Strand,  bookseller. 
Oough,  B.  Sedgley,  Staffordshire,  naO-frctor. 
^rimths,  J.  Liverpool,  grocer. 
BaMy,  J.  F.  and  W.  Noroott,  CMtle-itreet,  Lei- 
eester-eqnare,  wlne-iMrehants. 


Harrison,  J.  Red-Uon-etreet,  Holbora,  Mmming. 

maker. 
Hawks,  J.  Old  Jewry,  hardwareman. 
Hawkins,  A.  St  Alban's,  shopkeeper. 
Haylett,  W.  Hammersmith,  victualler. 
Henley.  G.  Strand,  cheesemonger. 
Hood,  J.  Jun.  Deritend,  near  Birmingham,  cracw 
Howes,  W.  jun.  Robart's-tertace,  Commercial' 

road,  oihnan. 
Hyde,  J.  Whiebester,  grocer. 
Innell,  C.  Chalford,  Gkwceeter,  dothkr. 
Knight,   R.   Behrktoe-phkce,  Southwark,  oorn- 


Lacy,  T.  Bastoghan-street,  dealer. 

Bladge,  J.  Southampton,  baker. 

Mann,  C.  Birmingham,  victualler. 

Mills,  J.  St  Clement's,  Strand,  stey-maker. 

MiUward,  R.  Longnor,  Stafford,  nooer. 

Nadge,  J.  Southampton,  baker. 

Naira,  J.  H.  Roee-street,  St  Luke's,  bciM-fonnd- 

w. 
NichUn,  F.  Huhner  Lancaster,  Jofaier  and  builder 
Pfaick,  J.  Chichester,  llnen-dnlir.  ^^ 

Quick,  J.  Portsea,  music-seller. 
Ramsbotham,  C.  W.  Clement's-lane,  merehant. 
Robinson.  H.  P.  Gun-street,  Okl  Artmery  ground. 

silk-manufocturer.  ^^'  vvmu, 

Robinson,  S.  Fencbui«h-stieet,  stationer 
Runder,  F.  and  F.  W.  CampbeO,  Hatton-gaxden. 

Jeweller.  •^ 

Smith,  C.  Cranboora-etreet,  Leiccetar.eqaan,  iDk- 


Street,  G.  Dolwteh,  carpenter. 

tetton,  R.  Margaret-street,  Cavendlah-aqaaie.  00- 

lour-d^aler 
TVIor,  J.  Little  Pnltn«y-<txeet,  Goklen-eraaie. 

cheesemonger. 
Thomson,  J.  Cheltenham,  vietoaUv. 
Toosey,  J.  Beanmont-etreei,  MaryleboQe,  grocer. 
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Tnieflt.  W.  WtOinftoo-ftrMt,  Blimod,  ptrftuncr.       Waavtr,  B.  Fimock-plaM,  Wm/tnOntHm-n^*,  gto- 


Tuck,  K.  O.  W.  Sdmonton,  iiiarfctt.gaiitoD«r. 
Turner,  B.  Basing-Une,  wioe-merdiAut. 
Wall,  U.  linston,  whcalwrigbt. 
Ward,  J.  St  Micba«l'»-aUey,  CornbiU,  OMrdiuit. 
Wa»lMr.  J.  £.  Brktol.  titer. 


Wiggtefworth,  O.  Uali&z,  ikctor. 
WUaun,  T.  Uanley,  Yorkshira,  Un^m-t 

rtr. 
Woart,  W.  Woolwkh,  bak«. 


ALrBABETiGAL  LiST  OF  SooTCH  BANKRUPTass,  Aiuioiineed  between  the  Ist  and 
80th  April,  1825,  extracted  from  the  Edinbargh  Gazette. 


FoiiTth,  WOlfaUD,  npbobUnr  and  cahiatt-makw 

in  AbcrdMn. 
Qnnt,  Thomas,  manuCMCurtr  in  Ql^gow. 
Hodg«,  Davkl,  grocer.  Muttonhole. 
iamieeon.  Jolin,  merchant  in  Qlaigow. 
Lang,  William,  grocer,  grain,  and  spirit  dealer, 

Faisley. 
3f  owat,  James,  perftimer  and  hair-cutier,  mchol* 

son  btreet,  Bdinburgh. 
Beld  and  Biyce,  spirit-dealers  in  GlMgow. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Adam,  John,  senior,  mosUn  mano&etiirer  and 
agent  in  Olaegow ;  a  divklend  on  4ih  May. 


Air,  William,  merchant,  Coklstiaam ;  a  dfHden^ 

Uth  June. 
Cuthil,  Uie  Rer.  Alexander,  minister  in  the  ae- 

cond  chaifa  of  the  chnreb  of  Ayr,  and  printer 

and  publisber  there  ;   a  flrat  diridead  oo  Z7kIi 

May. 
Forman,  George,  and  Co.,  mefchants  In  Sklrliaff  ; 

a  divklend  on  luth  May. 
M*Kay.  Daniel,  Juokir,  and  Ca,  spWi-dealere  in 

Olaiiigow ;  a  first  and  final  diTklend  Olh  May. 
Walker,  Alesander,  merrJiant  and  Insyranca-hro- 

ker  ia  AberdcMi ;  a  i&aal  dividend  SUt  Maj. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 
March, 


Breret 

SLifeO. 


1  Dr.  G. 

7 

Dr. 

8 

4Dr. 

10 
18 
IF.Gda 

ColdstG. 


Lt  Proctor,  A4J.  of  R  MIL  Coa  rank 

of  Capt.  17  Mar.  18S5. 

O.  T.  Bolkeley,  Cor.,  and  Bub-Lt.  by 

purch.  vice  Dntton,  ret.       6  Feb. 
Lt.  iBurrowes,  Capt.  by  puich.  vice      6 

RMout,  ret.  17  do. 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  DaUas,  LL        dow      7 
R.  U.  Beaamont,Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  dow 
Cor.  DaTies,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Bkhi. 

ncr, »  F.  do. 

C.  A  D.  Tymen,  Cor.  do. 

Aa  Surg.  Morrison,  from  1  Tel  Bn. 

Aa  Surg,  vice  Lyster,  94  F.  3  Mar. 
Cor.  Somerville,  from  4  Dr.  Cor.  vice 

Wyndham,  prom.  S5  Feb.      9 

Lt  M'Queen,  Capt  bj  porch,  vice 

Gofr,ret.  10  Mar.     10 

Cor.  C.  Phillippe,  Lt.  do. 

G.  H.  Lockwood,  Cor.  do. 

J.  Thnm,  Vet  Snrg.  vioe  Bird,  dead      14 

17  Feb. 
C.  y  Uliers,  Cor.  by  porch,  vice  Somcr- 

vUle,  2  Dr.  26  da 

C.  U.  Nk^olson,  Cor.  by  parch,  vice 

lord  J.  FiU  R<»y,  83  F.      3  Mar. 
J.  P.  Seward,  Cor.  by  purdi.  vice 

Ramsbottom,  91  F.  10  Feb. 

Sd  Lt.  Bagot,  from  Rifle  Brig,  (late      15 

Page  of  Honour  to  his  Midesty) 

Ens.  and  Lt.  24  do.      18 

Ens.  and  Lt.  Bon.  W.  T.  Graves,  Lt. 

and  Capt.  by  purch.  vke  Beaufoy     10 

ret.  10  do. 

Hon.  A.  Upton,  Ens.  and  Lt       do. 
Ens.  and  Lt.  Nortbey,  AdJ-vioe  Bean-     22 

foy,  res.  do. 

Ena  Paget,  fhwi  36  F.  (kte  Page  of     S4 

Honour  to  Bii  Maiesm  Ena  and 

Lt.  24  da      28 

Batt.  Surg.  WUymper,  8arg>Mj^.  vice 

Simpson,  ret.  do. 

As.  Burg.  Smith,  Smv.  da 

'  Hunter,  from  h.  p.  Aa  Surg.      2S 

do. 
2  F.  Gda      Ens.  and  Lt.  Torke,  Lt  and  Capt  by      27 

purch.  vice  Cumberland,  ret     da 

Boa  Itooke,  from  29  F.  Ena  and  Lt 

da 

1  F.  Gant  Cadet  C.  Curtis,  from  R.  MiL 

CoU.  Ens.  vice  Williamson,  73  F. 

lU  do.      29 
Ena  Fniser,fh>m  38  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

vioe  Stoyte,  prom.  23  da      31 

—  M'Gregor,  da  vice  Suter, 

dead  10  Mar. 

R.  J.  Hfll,  Ena  do. 

2  Lt  Head.  fh>m  98  F.  Capt    10  Feb. 


Ena  ITea.  F.  Oavtodkh,  tnm  22  F. 

Lt  da 

StirllBg  fhNn  56  F.  da  ila 

Lt  Hart,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.     da  da 

Hart,  from  78  F.  Capt  25  Mar. 

Ens.  Foley,  Lt  da 
Ittood,  from  88  F.Lt  vioe  Good- 

Iff,  43  F. 
Morritt.fiom84  F.  Lt  fay  por^ 

vice  Zord  Thynne,  27  P.     24  Fsk 
Ca»t  Dlsa^,  Ma|.  ^  purchu  vte 

Carter,  pTMB.  SMij 

Lt  Higgins,  Capt  da 

Ena  Skynner,  tma  84  F.  Lt  da 
Lt  Skinner,  fkom  1  Dr,  Gda.  Capt 

by  purdi.  vice  Hill,  ret      17  Feb. 
-— Lt  Broom,  Capt  by  pwch.  vioe 

Bt  Ma).  Powell,  ret  10  Mar. 

Ena  Hankey,  Lt  da 

Lt  Stewart,from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig.  Lt 

vice  Tinling,  34  P.  3da 

Ena  Smith,  Lt  vice  KbkBan,  dead 
90  Mar.  1824. 
R.  Budd,  da  10  da 

— — Naylor,  da  vice  Ciawfocd,  dead 
21  da 
S,  Capadoee,  Ena         9  Mar.  IBA. 
L.  ToUemache,  da  by  purch  vica 

Shellmr,  Rifle  Brig.  17  da 

W.  O.  Temple,  Ena  vice  Hnll,  46  F. 

17  Feb. 

Ena  Pitt»»  Lt  by  porch,  vfce  Keppel, 

03  F.  do. 

J.  Taykir,  Ena  da 

Ens.  Uuie.  from  h.  n.  8  W.  L  R.  Ena 

vice  Cavendleh,  2  F.  da 

Ens.  and  Acting  A4J.  Ri^y.  A4J.  vica 

Chihl,  rea  Adj.  only,  3  Mar. 

Lt  Swyny.  Capt  vice  Uotts.  R.  AJU. 

can  Colonial  Corps  da 

Ena  Lingard,  Lt  da 

G.  D.  Griffith.  Ena  da 

Aa  Surg.  Pra>ton,  tnm  79  F.  Snrg. 

vice  CoMetream,  h.  p.         17  Feb^ 
Capt  Geddes,  Ma),  by  porch,  vice 

Tlionwon,  ret  24  da 

Lt  Lord  W.  Thynne,  from  7  F.  Capt 

G.  A.  Dumford,  Ena  vice  Howard, 
73  F.  3  Mar. 

M.  Barr,  Ens.  by  porch,  vice  Rooke, 
3  F.  Gds.  24  Feb. 

Lt  Spence.  Capt  10  da 

Ens.  Gennys,  Lt  da 

Lt  Willes,  from  h.  p.  45  F.  Lt  da 
Bna  Kbigdom,  ttma  94  F.  da  da 
R.  W.  White,  Ena  da 
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14.  TlnUof ,  fron  14  F.  Lt.  Tfce  Mont- 

gonwrie,  b.  p.  Ri8«  Brig.      S  Mar. 
FMdlt,  from  k.  p.  21  P.  Lt.  Tict      04 

Braary,  3  V«t.  Bn.  96  do. 

Bon.  A.  Harky,  £na.  Tke  Pagvt* 

Coldst.  Odft.  24  Feb. 

Li.  UopiMr,  Capt.  10  do.      « 

Em.  CiunpbeU,  U.  do. 

Lt.  Mudle,  from  b.  p.  28  F.  Lt.     do.      69 
Em.  M«ndt,  froai  97  F.  do.  do. 

R.  D«ano,  Kim.  do. 

Eoft.  Coflilan,  from  61  F.  Li.  Tksa 

Mends,  dead  lu  Mar.      79 
Blaho,  from  64  F.  Yioe  Fraeer,  1 

F.  23  Feb.      7S 

U.  Bloati,  Oapi.  10  do. 

En*.  Bediogneld.  Lt.  do. 

Douglae,  from  81  F.  Lt.        do. 

— —  Spem-er,  from  73  F.  do.  do. 
W.  Bvane,  Bna.  do. 

Oeni.  Cadet  U.  HiU,  from  R.  MU. 

ColL  Bua.  vice  R^Dit,  44  F.     do. 
Ll  Smith,  Gapt.  do.      76 

Boa.  Robinann,  Lt.  do. 

— —  Fraaer,  from  Capt  Corps,  Lt  do. 

lUyncs,  fkom  42  F.  do.  do. 

O.  Bayly*  Bna.  do. 

Bi.Lt.CoL  Xlmlnm,  from  62  F.  Lt. 

Col.  25  Mar. 

Lt.  KeUy,  Capt.  do. 

-^—  Forbea,  do.  do. 

^—  YanCortlaadt,  (ran  8  Dr.  Capt. 

26  do. 
Bni.  Madntirt,  Lt.                   26  do. 

—  Eman,  do.  do. 
.—  Syket,  do.  do. 
Lt  Armstrong,  fh>m  h.  p.  Nawlband- 

land  FencUrfea,  Lt  26  do. 

— —  ClartM,  from  b.  pw  22  F.  repaying 

diflr.  do.  do. 

KUkHt,  fhMD  b.  p.  20  F.  do.  do. 

—-Knox,  from  b.  p.  91  F.  do.    da 

GoodiflT.  from  7  F.  do.  do. 

— -  Kcee,  Arum  b.  p.  1(13  F.  do.  do. 
Sidley.  from  .1  Yet  Bn.  do,   do. 

—  Forbes,  from  b.  p.  45  F.  do.  dow 
Cbadwicb.flromb.  P.7W.  LR. 

do.  do. 

Bell,  fkom  b.  p.  34  F.  da       da 

—  Medge,  Inm  b.  p.  48  F.  da  da 
2d  Lt  Oeddes,  trom  Staff  Corps,  da 

27  da 
Ens.  BuUer,  fkom  63  F.  28  da 
— Aimstrang,  from  h.  pw  1  Gar.  Bn. 

Ens.  25  da 

>^  Stanford,  (ran  h.  pi.  Capt  Regt 

do  2d  da 

J.  Da  Ytmttt,  do.  27  da 

H.  C.  PowtU,  da  28  da 

Suptr.  AsL  Burt.  B.  OuapbeO,  As. 

Stuf.  25da 

Lt  Bnithtridie,  Capt  10  Ftb. 

Vincent,  tmm  89  F.  Lt        da 

Ens.  Hull,  from  18  P.  da  da 

SmHb,  from  99  P.  do.  da 

B.  Baxter,  Ens.  vice  W.  A.  Rots,  dead 

da 

Surf.  Micklam,  from  77  P.  Surf.  Yict 

GLU,  dead  17  da 

Capt  Cuppaldge.  Mi^.  by  parcb.  Yiot 

M*CaskUI,  prom.  da 

Lt  Cotes,  Cap.  da 

Ena.  Bivmer,  Lt.  da 

E.  B.  PbUipp«.  Ens.  da 

J.  B.  Mann,  Ens.  Tict  Stirling.  2  F. 
10  da 
Lt  MitcheD.  from  b.  pw  Qtiar.  Mas. 

vice.  Kiens,  h.  p.  17  da 

Bon.  U.  T.  Kepptl,  from  20  P.  Capt 

vice  Ilall,  ret  da 

As.  Burg.   M'Phtraon,  from  42  P. 

Surg,  vice  Linn,  ti.  p.  da 

Bt  MiO*  Bmitli,  Maj.  vict  Xfanfaies, 

45  P.  25  Mar. 

Lt  Keith,  Capt  da 

Ens.  CaldacofI,  Lt  da 

W.  T.  Short,  Ens.  da 

Lt.  Hu^Ms,  Capt  by  porcb.  vice 

Karr,  ret  3  do. 

Cor.  Lard  Fits-Bty,  from  10  Dr.  LI. 

da 
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A.  B.  L.  P.  BumD,  Ena.  vlee  BuUer, 

43  P.  23  do. 

T.  Kenyon,  Ena.  by  pnreh.  vice  BhUte, 

38  P.  2;i  Feb. 

F.  Mnnaj,  da  vice  Moiritt,  7  P. 

24  do; 
R.  W.  Bney,  da  vkt  Blood,  7  P. 

26  Mar. 

A.  0.   Andenon,   Ens.  vice  Penn, 

prom.  12  June,  1823 

2d  Lt  Bennett,  tnm  h.  p.  3  Ceylon 

R.  Ens.  3  Mar.  1825 

J.  WilliameoD,  Ena.  vice   Skinner, 

cancelled  17  Feb. 

Ens.  WilUameoD,  fnm  1  P.  Ens.  vice 

Spencer,  41  P.  10  do. 

Coane,  Lt  vice  R.  Steuart,  91  P. 

3  Mar. 

I70II.R.  Howard,  from  27  P.  Ens. 

do. 
As.  Surig.  Martin,  Burg,  vice  Owen, 
b.  p.  10  Peb. 

Lt   Clarke,   Capt   by  pnrcb.  vioa 
PoweU,  ret  24  do. 

Ens.  Gmbb,  Lt  da 

H.  B.  Uoare,  Ens.  24  Feb; 

Lt  Algeo,  Capt  vIet  Maekensie,  dead 
do. 
Ens.  Bradahaw,  Lt  da 

W.  J.  Clarke.  Ens.  da 

Stair  As.  Suig.  Amiel  3urg.  vice  Mick- 
bun,  50  P.  17  da 
Ens.  Montrsaor,  Lt  vice  Hart,  6  P. 
25  Mar. 
R.  W.  W.  Yomig,  Ens.  da 
Lt  MacDougall,  A4).  vice  CampbeU, 
rsa.  Adj.  only                        3  Mar. 
R.  Fulton,  Ens.  by  pnrcb.  vice  Moor- 
som,  7  P.                            12  Feb. 
Lt  Forbes,  Capt  vice  M*NeUl,  dead 
17  Mar. 
Ens.  Brown,  Lt  da 
As.  Surg,  Divir,  fhifn  h.  p.  79  P.  As. 
Surg,  vice  Preston  26  F.            da 
H.  M.  Bladee,  Ens.  by  purch.  vict 
Douffbis,  41  P.                     24  Feb. 
A.  Broom,  Ens.  by  pnrcb,  vice  Syn- 
ner.  7  P.                               3  Msr. 
Lt  Moore,  Ctpt  vice  aifford,  dead 
18  Aug.  1824 
Bos.  Harrb,  Lt  do. 
R.  Loveday,  Ens.  da 
D.  Herbert,  Ens.  vice  Mends,  38  P. 

10  Feb.  1825 
Ens.  Harris,  fnm  24  P.  Lt  vice  Vin- 
cent, 48  P.  do. 
Lt  Murray,  Gapt  vice  CampbeU,  dead 
90  Nov.  1824 
Ens.  Lovett,  Lieut  da 
Cor.  Ramsbuttom,  fhim  16  Dr.  Lt  by 
purcb.  vict  Burnt,  prom. 

3  Feb.  1835 

H.  Layt.  Ens.  30  Nov.  1824 

Lt  R.  Steuart,  from  73  P.  Capt  vict 

aicaart.  dead  3  Mar.  1825 

BBS.  Coonop,  Lieut  vice  Head,  2  F. 

10  Feb.  Ih25 

'—  Riiseell,  f^om  1  W.  I.  R.  Ens.  da 

J.  R.  Carrie,  Ens.  vict  Kingdom,  31 

P.  do. 

8.  A.  O.  Osborne,  Ens.  do. 

Qua.  Mast.  Seij.  Sleattr,  trom  58  P. 

Qua.  Mast,  vice  Dodd,  res.    24  do. 

As.  Surg.  Freer,  from  4  Dr.  Gds.  Suif . 

vice  Conolly,  li.  p.  do. 

99  H.  J.  Day,  Ens.  vict  Smith,  48  P. 

10  do. 

RiiU  Brig.    C.  C.  Vlvran,  2d  Lieut  vict  Bngot, 

Oren.  Gds.  24  do. 

Lieut  Piers.  Capt  17  Mar. 

2d  Lt  Moore.  l»t  Lt  da 

deU  Condamine,  IstLt  18  do. 

Scott.  1st  Lt.  do. 

Gent  Cadet  P.  Detpard,  from  R.  MU. 

CuU.  2  Lt  17  da 

— — —  W.  R.  Lucas,  from  do. 

do  18  da 

I.  R.  T.  W.  Stroodt,  Ens.  vict  RnsseU.  93 

P.  10  Peb. 


da      B.  Stair,  C. 


IW. 


dipt  C.  iUL)  J.  N.  Riahton,  Eat.  vict  Frastr,  44 
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RAf.CoLO.  iU)or  Pardon,  Lt  Col.  vice  Cbls- 

holm,  dead  do. 

Cape  HolUe,  from  S5  F.  Capt.  Mmj, 

3  Mar. 

R.  Ifalta  f  Count  Rivarola,  from  h.  p.  SicUian  R. 

Fen.  Heg.  J     Col.  do. 

J  Marq.  de  Piro,  Capt.  with  local  and 

(.    temporary  rank  25  Feb.  1815 

M.  Muscat,         do.  do.   28  do. 

B.  MitroTich.       do.  do.  1  Mar. 
F.  BtuaieU,         do.           do.  24  Oct. 
O.  Bonello,  Lieut  with  local  and  tem- 
porary rank,  25  Feb. 

O.  B.  Virtu,  do.       do.  25  Feb.  1822 
V.  Cavarra,   da       do.  do. 

P.  EUul,         do.       do.  24  Oct.  1823 
8eij.  MaJ.  Galland,  from  21  F.  Eni. 
25  Aug.  1820 

C.  Cutajar,  Ens.  with  local  and  tem- 
porary rank,  24  Feb.  1822 

P.  Camiilerl,  do.        do.  25  do. 

V.  Bonavita,  do.        do.  24  Oct.  1823 
V.  Riww.  Pttym.  25  Feb.  1817 

Lieut.  Oouder,  Adj.  do. 

O.  Oamilieri,  Surg.         25  Feb.  1815 
1  Vft  Bn.     Lieut.  BrucA.  from  b.  p.  60  F.  Lieut. 

▼ice  Lougworth,  ret.  list 

17  Feb.  1825 
.  Breary,  from  35  F.  Lieut,  vice 

Bidley,  45  F.  26  Mar. 

Unattached, 

Maj.  M'Caakill,  from  53  F.  Lt.  Col. 
of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  Lt  Gen.  Cro- 
ker.  ret  17  Feb.  1825 

Mai.  Carter,  fh>m  7  F.  Lt  Col.  of  Inf. 
by  purch.  vice  Lt  Gen.  Graham, 
ret  3  Mar. 

Ordnance  Department. 
Ro^al  ArtilUrp. 

MaJ.  Youngbusband,  Lt  Col.  vice 

Brome,  dead  5  Jan.  1825 

Capt.  and  Bt  Lt   CoL  Campbell, 

Maj.  do. 

2d  Capt  Douglas,  Capt  13  Feb. 

1st  Lieut  Fuller,  2d  Capt.  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Tylden,  Ist  Lieut  do. 

Gent.  Cadet,  Dnpuis,  2d  Lieut     do. 
2d  Captain  Campbell,  from  h.  p.  2d 

Capt  do. 

1st  Lieut  Meyne,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut 

do. 

Cater,   A^J.  vice   Dury, 

dead  28  do. 

Sd  Lieut  Gilbert,  Ist  Lieut  do. 

Qeiit  Cadet  J.  Low,  2d  Lieut      do. 
1st  Lieut   Wilford,  from  h.  p.  let 

Lieuc  do. 

Lt  Col.  Key,  CoL  vice  HaJ.  Gen.  Le- 

moine,  dead  8  Mar. 

MaJ,  Crawford,  Lt  CoL  do. 

Capt  and  Lt.  Col.  Sir  J.  May,  K.C.B. 

&  K.O.U.  MiO-  do. 

8d  Cnpt.  Petley,  Capt  do. 

Ist  Lieut  Shippard,  2d  Capt         da 
2d  Lieut.  Keates,  1st  Lieut  do. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Matson,  2d  Lieut  do. 
2d  Capt  Jones,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt 

1st  Lieut  Tylden,  from  h.   p.   1st 

Lieut.  do. 

Sd  Capt  Chapman,  from  h.  p.  2d 

Capt  vice  Duncan,  h.  p.       15  do. 

Roifat  Engineers. 

Capt  Harris,  from  h.  p.  Cap.  vice 
Cheyne,  h.  p.  8  Mar.  1825 

The  undermentioned  Cadets  of  the  Hon.  E.  L 
Company**  Service  to  have  the  temporary  rank 
as  2d  Lieuts.  during  the  period  of  their  being 
employed  under  the  command  of  Lt  Col.  Pas- 
ley,  R.  Eng.  at  Chatham,  for  instructions  in  the 
art  of  Sapping  and  Mining. 

Gent  Cadet  W.  WiUis.  10  Feb.  1825 

W.  B.  OoodfeUow    do. 

W.  H.  Atkinson      do. 

W.  Scott  da 

R.  B.  I.  VoL  Lt  Smith,  Capt  vfee  Medley,  res. 

23  da 
Ens.  Hebard,  Lieut  viot  Bmlth,  do. 


Appamfynents^  PrmnatUnu^  {fc.  [Jane, 

Eos.  Heatheoto,  do.  tSm  Keitb«  ran. 


Brown,  da  vice  Fletdier,  ras.  do. 

J.  D.  Ritberdon,  Eos.    23  Febw     do. 
R.  C.  Codrington,  da  do. 

W.  W.  WhiU,       da  do. 

G.  Cox,  Ens.  vioe  Powd.  rea.         da. 

Hospital  Staff, 
Hosp.  As.  Doberty,  As.  %ar%.  yncm 

Wiley,  dead  17  Feb.  18SS 

Boep.  As.  Crawford,  Aa.  Surg.  Tin 

Amiel,  77  F.  10  Mar.  18SS 

A.  J.  N.  ConneD,  Hosp.  Aa.  do. 

M.  Ryan  da  do. 

Elxchanges, 
Capt  Jackson,  fh>m  5  Dr.  Gds.  with  Capt  Coloinb. 

84  F. 
Capt  Caldicott,  from  39  F.  with  Capt  Ord,  h.  pu 

2  Dr.  Gds. 
Capt  Beratae,  from  00  F.  with  Capt  Abbott, 

1  Vet  Bat 
Lieut  Davidson,  from  Gren.  Gds.  rec.  difl.  with 

Lieut  Coulson,  h.  p.  24  Dr. 
Lieut  Clark,  from  6  F.  with  A.  Sharpin,  h.  pw 

24  Dr. 
Lieut  Edwards,  fhun  19  F.  ree.  diff.  with  ftW 

Berkeley,  h.  p.  71  F. 
Lieut  BuUer,  from  20  F.  with  Lleot  D.  Gud^ 

bell,  79  F. 
Lieut  Rumley,  from  30  F.  with  Lieut  Bastv, 

h.  p.  22  F. 
Ueut  Hadwin.  from  34  F.  with  Lieut  HAited, 

82  F. 
Lieut.  Dunbar,  from  42  F.  with  Lieut  Fits-G«- 

raki,  h.  p.  72  F. 
Lieut  Lord  I.  Fits-Roy,  from  «3  F.  with  Ltast 

Dexter,  h.  p.  3  F. 
Lieut  Folliott,  from  71  F.  with  Lieat  81  Oeocgi, 

h.  p.  66  F. 
Lieut  Williams,  from  80  F.  with  Lieut  Lacfae, 

h.  p.  89  F. 
Lieut  Ramsbottom,  from  91  F.  with  Lieut  Gtf- 

Usle,  h.  p.  54  F. 
Lieut  Reynolds,  from  97  F.  with  Ueut  TaliD. 

tine.  h.  p.  99. 
Ensign  Capel,  from  5  F.  with  Ensign  Barton,  h.  pt 

26  F. 
A&  Surg.  O'Reilly,  from  7  F.  with  Staff  Aa.  Sens. 

Pilkington. 
As.  Surg.  Frasor,  from  12  F.  with  As.  Surg.  I>oa- 

glass,  h.  p.  18  F. 
As.  Surg.  M*]ver,  88  F.  with  As.  Surg.  Dona, 

h.  p.  W.  L  R. 

Reaignations  and  Betiremenie. 
Lieut- Gen.  Croker  (retaining  his  rank  in  thoaziBy) 

Graliame,  ditto. 

Lieut.-CoL  Ihomaon,  27  F. 
Major  Powell,  10  F. 

HuU.  62  F. 

Kerr,  63  F. 

PoweU,  76  F. 

Captain  RIdout,  2d  Life  Gds. 

Goff,  3d  Drs. 

Beaufoy,  Coldst  Gds. 

Cumberland,  3d  F.  Qda. 

Hill,  9th  F. 

Medley,  F^  I.  VoL 

Lieut.  Keith,  E.  I.  Vol. 

Fletdier,  do. 

Comet  and  Sub- Lieutenant  Dnttoo,  9d  Lifi  Gda. 
Ensign  Powell,  E.  I.  Vol. 
Quarter-Master  Dodd,  97  F. 
Assistant-Surg.  Perkins,  Med.  Staff. 

Bloxluun,  h.  p.  Ist  F.  Gdl. 

Garrett,  h.  pw  69  F. 

Appointments  Conceited, 
Ensign  Skinner,  70  F. 

ILAfr.Ccrps 
Capt.  Findley  from  2  W.  1.  R.  vtet  Dowm,  h.  p. 
^F. 

2  IF.  /.  JL 
Capt  Anderson,  from  h.  p.  28  F.  vioe  Findlex* 

Superseded, — Having   leave   of  abtmce   em 

false  pretences, 
Umt,  Maclachton,  8  F. 
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1825.]  Appointmenitj  Pramotians^  ^. 

OJUert  Wounded  in  the  Anault  of  Met' 

gui,  in  the  Dominiom  of  the  King  of 

Ata,  on  the  6th  October^  1824. 
LleuU  Wm.  Kennedy,  89tli  R^.  eererehr. 

P.  M'Rie,  do.  »llglitl7. 

Deaths. 
Lieat  Geo.  Sir  Jas.  Eraklne,  B<.  Ute  of  2  Dr.  Ode. 

London  3  Mar.  1825 

Dorrlen.  R.  H.  Ode.  Brighton    15  do. 

-  Long,  15  Dr.  London  do. 


Major  Gen.  W.  Alexander,  late  of  2  On.  Bn. 
— —  Lemoine,  R.  Art  Geneva         1.  Mar. 
Carnegie,  E.  1.  C.  Senr.  Edinburgh 

30  May  1834 
Lieut.  Col.  Schummclketel,  h.  p.  Coriican  Ra. 

Holland.  S3  Dec. 

M%|or  Fortter.  38  P.  Rangoon,  Bengal      17  Sept. 

Hill,  41  P. 

—  Bteuart,  91  P.  JanuUca 

Briacoe,  h.  p.  63  F.  St  Germin  en  Laye 

31  Dec.  1821 
WilllamaoD,  h.  p.  R.  Wag.  Tr.  Panonctown 

28  Feb.  1825 
Capt.  Macleod.  41  P. 

Brown,  41  F. 

Black.  54  F.  Madraa  20  Sept  1824 

M»NelU.  79  P. 

• Clifford.  87  F.  Bemampore  17  Aog. 

Dury,  H.  Art.  Hadley,  near  Bamet 

27  Feb.  1S25 

Coortenay.  Annaith  MIL  19  do. 

Murphy,  Kerry  MIL 

Limit.  Babington,  1  P.  Canton  28  Dec  1824 

——~  Suter,  1  P.  Camp  at  Atebenoor.  Madraa 

13  Aug.  1823 
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Llent.  Klrknuui,  14  F.  on  panug*  from  J.  <A 

France  SO  Mar. 

Crawford.  14  P.  23  Jujy 

■  LUton.  14  F.  20  Aug. 
MicbeU,  38  P.  of  bis  wousda  at  Rangoon, 

Bengal  SO  Juna 

WiUkuns,  Ute  3  Vet.  Bn.  Mile-end 

1  March  1835 

Dillon,  h.  p.  6  F.  Eyrecourt,  Gal  way 

25  Jan. 

Kennewie,  h.  p.  82  P. 

Baugh,  h.  p.  103  F.  Ludlow  25  Sept  1824 

Lieut  Apfel,  h.  p.  6  Line,  Ger.  Leg.  Dutchy  of 

Brunswick  Id  Apr.  1823 

Comet  Kirke,  11  Dr.  Meerut,  Bengal,  15  July  1825 

Willan.  h  p.  21  Dr.  Axmlnster,  Feb.  1825 

Ensign  Mends,  87  F.  on  passage  borne  on  board 

the  Atlas  12  Aug.  1824 
Grant,  h.  p.  24  P.  Africa  13  Dec 

■  BfaxweO.  b.  p.  56  P.  Pisherrow  near  Edin- 
burgh 2»  Mar. 

Walker,  hite  5  Vet  Bn.  late  of  1  Vet 

Comp.  Manchester  F«b.  1825 

Chaplain  Molony,  b.  p.  135  P.  29  Dec.  1824 

Adjutant  Ens.  Uogau,  late  9  Vet  Bn.  Dublin 

24  Feb.  1825 
Quart.  MaAt  Wigton,  R.  Art  Woolwich,  22  Mar. 

MediccU  Department. 
Surg.  Cowen.  41  F.  Rangoon,  Eaitt  Indies 
As.  Surg.  Osborne,  1  P.  Camp  at  Tinderemmn, 
Madras  19  Auc.  1824 

Fynam,  54.  P.  Fort  St.  George,  Madraa 

22  Aog. 
Hosp.  As.  Dogherty,  Honduras  23  Dec 

Vet  Surg.  Norton,  9  Dr.  at  Dublin,  10  Mar.  1825 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug.  24, 1824.  At  the  Government  House,  near 
ParamatU,  New  South  Wales,  the  lady  of  bis  Ex- 
cellent MiOor-General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  Mak- 
dougal,  K.C.B.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

Htm,  26.  At  Quilon.  the  lady  of  Lieut  WUliam 
Hope  Smith,  Madras  native  in&ntry  of  a  son. 

March  17, 1825.  At  Gibraltar,  tlie  Lady  of  Bfa. 
Jor  Hill  Dickson.  64th  regiment,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Preslonpans,  Mrs  Hislop.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Stianraer,  the  Udy  of  Major-Geneial 
M'Kah-,  C.B.  of  a  daughter. 

April  3.  At  Scarborough,  the  hwly  of  the  late 
William  Gurlev,  Esq.  of  Peter's  Hope,  Island  of 
8t  Vincent,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Cockairney-Hoose,  Flfeahlre,  the  Udy  of 
Lieut>Col.  Mowbray,  of  a  son. 

8,  At  26,  Forth  Street.  Mrs  Lyon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  DamJee,  near  Melroee,  Mrs  James  Scott, 
of  a  son. 

10.  At  20,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Ayton,  of  Inch- 
daimey.  of  a  daughter. 

1 L  A t  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Mr  John  Holmes, 
of  Water  Street,  Carlisle,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  Leamington,  Mrs  Bontioe  of  Ardocb,  of 
a  son. 

14.  At  Woodslee  House,  the  Udy  of  G.  Scott 
EUiott,  Esq.  of  Larriston,  of  a  son. 

1&  At  Warkton,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  David 
Wauchope,  of  a  son. 
17.  Mrs  Scott  MoDcrlsff,  31,  Howe  Street,  of  a 

20.  At  Bellevae  Crescent,  Mrs  Crawfiird  of 
Cartsbum,  of  a  daugiiter. 

21.  At  Barrowmuirbead,  Mrs  PnlUrton,  of  a 
daughter. 

22.  At  Pons,  Caithness,  the  lady  of  Alexander 
Cniikahank,  Esq.  of  Shtelhouae.  a  son  and  heb. 

—  At  No.  1.  Hill  Street,  Mrs.  Ramssy  of  a  son. 
S3.  Mrs  Peddle,  10,  Nelson  Stnet,  of  a  daugfa- 

ler. 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  George  Bell,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Gloucester  Place,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Parsons,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  25,  Anne  Street.  Stockbridge,  Edin- 
burgh.  Mrs  Alexander  Halbintyne,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Turner  of  Tumerfaall, 
of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  George  Plaet,  Lelth  Walk,  Mrs  W.  B. 
M'Kcan.of  asoa. 


27.  At  No.  29.  Castle  Stnet,  the  lady  of  WII- 
Uam  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  bis  house.  Great  Russel  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  London,  the  lady  of  James  Loch,  E»q.  of  a 
son. 

29.  At  46,  Charlotte  Square,  Mrs  John  Tod,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Pender,  Junk>r,  35,  Buccleugh  Place,  of 
a  son. 

May  1.  At  Cumbernauld  Houae,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Fleming,  of  a  daughter. 
3.  Mn  Dundas  of  Amiston.  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

AufiUtt  1824.  At  Patna.  East  Indies,  W.  C. 
Smith.  Esq.  Judge  aiid  Magistrate  of  Gharipore, 
to  Anne  Jeaiie.  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  DonakI 
Mackenxie,  Esq.  of  HnrttleM.  Ross-shire. 

April  5.  1825.  At  Castles,  in  Glenorchy,  Lewis 
M'Fariane,  Esq.,  AucliinlAU<h,  to  Miss  Lucy  Tur- 
ner, youngest  daughter  of  Duncan  Turner,  Esq., 
Castles. 

7.  At  St  James's  Church,  London,  Charles 
Roes,  Esq  ,  to  Lady  Mary  Comwallis. 

•—  In  Berkeley  Square,  London,  George  Fer- 
guson. Esq.  of  Pitfour.  captain  in  the  Royal  Na- 
vy, to  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Jane  Rowley,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  Longford. 

—  At  London,  John  WyKe.  Esq.  of  Lombard 
Street,  ton  of  Ak)xander  Wylie,  Esq.,  M.D.  of 
Edinburgh,  to  MnrKaret.  youngest  daughter  of  the 
kite  Alexander  Wylie,  Esq.  of  the  Old  Jewry. 

9.  At  Ewline,  Oxon,  Neville  Reid,  Esq.,  eMest 
aon  of  Andrew  Reid,  Esq.  of  Llonsdown,  Herts, 
to  the  Hon.  Caroline  Napier,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Ute  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier. 

12.  In  St  Paul's  Chapel,  York  PUce.  William 
Hugh  Hunter.  Esq.,  fourth  son  of  Captain  Pat- 
rick Hunter.  Queen  Street,  to  Ellxabetb,  third 
daughter  of  Henry  Veitch,  Esq.  of  Elk>ck. 

—  At  Polmaise,  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kennel, 
to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Mar- 
ray,  Esq.  of  Polmaise. 

I&  At  St  James's  Chuivh.Pteoadillv.W.Tigbe, 
Esq.,  of  Woodstock,  hi  Irebuid,  to  Lady  Louisa 
Lennox,  fifth  daughter  of  the  dowager  Ducbcas  of 
Ridimond. 

—  At  Dundee,  Christopher  Kerr,  Esq.,  coqjnnel 
town-clerk  of  Dundee,  to  Jane,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Wlfllara  Hackney, Esq., Merchant, Dundee. 
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1».  At  DandM,  John  Hfndewoo,  junior,  B^ 
advocate,  to  Jes^y,  eldest  daughter  of  the  kte 
Rev.  Jamee  M'Ewan,  Dundee. 

—  At  Keppocli,  John  CaddeU,  E«i.,  younger 
of  Tranent,  advocate,  to  Jane,  third  daughter  of 
Alexander  Dunlop.  Ksq.  of  Keppoch. 

SI.  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Barkton,  Bart.,  to  Mft- 
ry,  only  daughter  of  William  Irving,  Eaq.,  Char- 
lotte Souare. 

24.  At  Edinburgh,  Jamee  BenneM,  E«j.,  to 
Margaret,  only  daughter  of  the  Ute  Mr  WUUam 
MacKininiie,  Kigin.  

—  At  R*tho,  Mr  David  I'eareon,  writer.  Kirk- 
aldy,  to  Agnes,  youngest  daugltter  of  Mr  John 
Anderson  _        ,     ^^ 

~  At  Glasgow,  Alexander  Haig.  Esq.,  Lochrin, 
to  Janet  Anderson,  eide^  daughter  of  John  Berry, 
Esq.  of  tluit  cUy. 

«7.  At  Edinburgh,  George  More  NIebett,  Esq. 
of  CaumbUI,  to  Isabella  Friinces,  eldest  daughter 
gf  F.  Cartaret  Scott,  Esq.,  Charlotte  Square. 

—  At  Kadderty-H»uae,  Thoiuas  M'Kensie, 
Esq.  of  Ord,  to  Mis*  Anue  Watson  Fowler,  daugh- 
ter of  jMmes  Fowler,  Esq.  of  Ruiderty.  .^ 

2tt.  At  Clerk's  Miln,  Ar  James  Annan,  writer, 
Edinburgh,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  WU- 
liara  Horn. 

90.  At  Edlnbitfgh,  Tfaomss  Knatchbull,  Esq. 
of  the  Ro^-al  Artillery,  son  of  the  Ute  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  Biirt.  of  Meralta>n  Uatch,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kent,  Ui  Jane,  second  dnughter  of  bir  John 
ConneU,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiral^. 

DEATHS. 
Jun€  13,  ItOi.  At  Penang.  Miss  Prisdlla  Mae- 
Oechan,  daughter  of  the  Ute  Robert  MacGechan, 
Esq.,  and  grand-«laughter  of  the  deceased  Captain 
Robert  MacGeclian  of  Dalquhat,  in  the  eounty  of 
Dumfries.  .  .  ^. 

Oct.  7.  Near  Rangoon,  In  consequence  of  the 
wounds  he  received  while  storming  a  stockade, 
CapUin  WillUm  Allan.  6Ui  regiment  Madras  na- 
tive infantry,  eldest  son  of  Mr  WUIiam  AlUn, 
Leopold  Place.  Edinburgh. 

Nov.  23.  At  sea,  Mr  John  Carnegie,  midship- 
man of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  slilp  Ber- 
wickshire, third  son  of  David  Carnegie  of  Craigo, 
Esq. 

Dec.  2.  In  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  CapUin 
Wallace  F.  Dunlop,  of  the  7Ui  native  infantry, 
second  son  of  John  Dunlop.  Esq.  of  Ballanaktel. 
and  the  fourth  son  he  has  loit  since  August,  1820, 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  22. 

11.  At  Moomhedabad.  WUlUm  Loch,  Esq.,  re- 
sident at  the  court  of  the  Raiah  of  Bengal. 

Jan.  16,  1825.  At  St  Toolies  Estate,  Jamaica, 
in  his  19th  year.  WillUm  Bryce  GUs.  sUtli  ton  of 
the  late  John  Glas,  Esq.,  StWing.  _  _.  „ 

Ft-if.  6.  On  board  the  ship  Medway,  on  St  He- 
lena, on  his  passage  home.  Major  Adam  Brugh, 
44th  regiment.  «     ..     « 

March  23.  At  Gatehouse,  Jamee  Credle,  Esq., 
provost  of  tliat  biirgh. 

April  1.  At  Gen.m,  Lieut-Colonel  Wauchope, 
of  Niddrle  Marlschall.  ^,      ^  ,_, 

—  At  Minto  Street,  Newhigton,  Mansfield, 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Forrester,  Esq.,  trea- 
surer of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

3.  At  Wick.  Hugh  Chines  Innes,  youngest  son 
of  James  Innes,  Esq.  of  Thrumster. 

4.  At  Sumraerfleld.  near  Haddington.  Mr  Ro- 
bert Dods.  _      „  ^ 

—  At  Glasgow.  John  Baird,  E.-»q.  M.p. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  infant  Don  of  Captain 
Dalyell,  Royal  Navy. 

6.  Lieut. -Colonel  Alexander  Robertson  of  Hall- 
cralg.  in  the  ctuinty  of  Lanark.  ,    ,     ^      .. 

6.  At  Elm  Row,  Mrs  Janet  Poggo  Ireland,  wife 
of  Patrick  Gillespie.  M.D.  .^^      ,^ 

—  At  E  Hnburgh,  Lieut-Colonel  Macdonald, 
late  of  the  45th  regiment,  aged  32  years. 

7.  At  2,  Duke  Street,  Mrs  Peter  Gray,  In  her 
28th  year.  ^        ..     ,      . » 

—  At  Rosefleld.  near  DumfHes,  Mrs  Janet  Ij«- 
belU  Lundie,  relict  of  Dr  Andrew  Wardrop,  sur- 
geon in  Edinburgh.  ,  ,  ^        , 

9.  At  Ayr,  the  Rev.  John  Nicoll,  mbiister  of 
the  Relief  Congregation  there. 

—  At  Bothwell,  Mrs  Marion  Nasmith,  relict  of 
Jobn  Forbes  Alkman,  Esq.  of  Ross  and  Bromrt- 
ton. 


[June. 


IOl  At  51.  Geoige  flooarsv  - 
the  infant  daughter  of  Mr  CUrk. 

—  James  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Antonhifl,  tn  tis« 
8Gth  j-ear  of  hb  age.  _       ,  .^ 

11.  At  Stewarton  Bfanae.  the  R«t.  James  Doei- 
gUs,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  38,  Uanover  Street,  the  infSutt  daasbter 
ofMrSmarU  ,„   ,  . 

—  At  Edinburgli,  Mr  Douglas  of  Heriot* 

12.  At  Ilderion  Rectory,  near  Wooler,  Kor- 
thunibetUnd,  aged  67.  Mrs  Johnston,  wife  of  Um 
Rev.  John  Johnston,  rector  of  Ilderton. 

13.  At  Wardie,  Uie  iofiant  son  of  Captain  J.  D. 
Boswall,  Ri>yal  Navy.  „     „  ^ 

—  At  Maker»toun  Hnose.  Sir  Henry  Hay  ]Iak> 
doug)ill  or  Makers  oun,  Bart. 

15  At  the  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh.  MraSt«w. 
art.  wife  of  Stair  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Phj^giU  asid 
GUsserton. 

~  At  IndU Street,Edinborsh, WillUm  M'Hars, 

E«j.ofKters.  ^_^    ^_^^ 
1«.  At  35,  Castle  Street,  Miss  Catherine  Bartcly. 
Mr  Alexander  J<rfiaston,  ironmonfer,  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  London,  Uent-Coloael  John  Fraaer,  of 
the  50th  regiment.   ^  ^  ^  .^  „  „      ^,_ 

17.  At  his  house,  SS^,  GayHeld  Square,  Haeatins 
Cannan.  Esq.,  writer  to  Uie  signet. 

—  At  Edhiburgh,  Jamee,  second  eon  of  ICr 
Alexander  Douglas,  W.8. 

—  At  Abertrromby  Place,  Blajor-Goneal  Tho- 
mas WiUUm  Kerr.  .      ^^  ^  .,_ 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Samnel,  thud  eon  of  tfaa 
Rev.  C.  U.  Terrot.  ,,_._.         _^ 

—  At  OUi«ow,  Mrs  Margaret  Livingitone,  wA 
of  John  Livingstone,  Esq.,  merchant,  Glaagow, 
and  daughter  of  the  Ute  Robert  BeU,  Esq.  advo- 
eate. 

—  At  Balcurvie,  Miss  Beatson  of  Balbairdia. 

19.  At  her  hoiiee  in  George  Straei,  the  Hon. 
Mary  Abercromby,  second  daughter  of  G«ncral 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  of  TulUbody,  K.  B.  and 
of  Mary  Anne  Baronees  Abercromby. 

21.  At  No.  3,  North  Janice's  Street,  Bdtnbengb, 
Mrs  Helen  Dick,  reltet  of  the  Ute  Mr  Gveegi 
Mnrray.  .   .     ^ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Anna,  dangliter  of  tiw  Rev. 
C.  H.  Terrot.  .    ^ 

23.  Miss  Margaret  Scott,  46,  Prince's  etrest,  ia 
the  IKHh  year  of  her  age.  

—  At  Muhton.  Christain  BaOlle,  thbd  da^gfa. 
ter  of  Hugh  Robert  Duff.  Esq.  of  Mnhrton . 

—  At  London.  WiUUm  P.  WUlUmson,  Bsg. 
wine  merchant,  Leith. 

24.  At  his  house.  Warriston  Cresoent,  RobCTt 
Durie,  Esq.  of  Craigluscar.  .,     ,.. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Monivard.  Mrs  Jaoobuia 
Macduff*,  wifis  of  the  Rev.  CoUn  Baxter. 

25.  At  Kirkaldy.  Margery,  eldest  daughter  ai 
Mr  George  Beveridge.  wood-merchant  there. 

29.  At  No.  5,  Nortli  Charlotte  Street.  Macraa, 
daughter  of  Mr  WillUm  Tennant,  juo. 

3().  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Ann  Tliomton,  lata  of 
Fountalnbridge.  ,      ^         *   -^ 

—  Helen  Ellxabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
WillUm  Arbuthnot.  Bart. 

—  At  his  house.  No.  46.  Chariotte  Square,  tba 
inUnt  daughter  of  John  Tod ,  &q.  W.  S.         

Mav  I.  At  Mungall  Cottage,  Luaen,  ymangcA 
son  of  the  Ute  Joseph  Stahiton,  Esq.  of  Biggar- 
ehlels.  _ 

—  At  George  Street,  NW  Maevicar,  yonnfcst 
son  of  WillUm  Bum,  Esq.  arcliitect. 

Lattlv,  At  the  houee  of  the  Countess  of  Guild- 
ford. Putney  HUl,  Surrey,  Henry  FuseeM,  Esq. 
R.A.  aged  87.  .      ,         ..#  rt 

—  At  Waterford,  the  infant  and  only  eon  of  O. 
Wyse,  Esq.,  M.D.  Itom  fright  at  hearing  a  dto- 
charge  of  Runs  from  the  iEoluj,  a  ship  just  niKnc 
ftom  the  river  for  Quebec.  ^    _._, 

LatH^t  At  Rangoon,  in  the  Barman  Kmwe, 
deeply  lamented,  John  Spottiswoode  Trotter.  Esq. 
(son  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Robert  Trotter  of  Morpjih,) 
CapUin  in  the  lOth  N.  I.  and  commander  rf  the 
whole  force  of  Madras  Pk>neers  in  the  expedWon 
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fever,  brooght  on  by  fatfgoe  and  over-eaertloo  !« 
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